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ND. 


Pen, Writino-Pens. It well known 
that the ancients employed a certain reed, 
the nature of which is not precisely ascer- 
tained, for writing. The reeds were split, 
and shaped to a point like our quills. 
When goose-quills first came into use, or 
who first borrowed from the emblem of 
folly the instruments of wisdom, is not 
known. It has been asserted, that quills 
were used for writing as early as the fifth 
century, according to the history of Con- 
stantins. The oldest certain account is a 
passage of Isidore, who died 636 A. D., 
and who, among the instruments employ- 
ed for writing, mentions reeds and feath- 
ers. There exists, also, a poem on a {)en, 
written in the same century, and to be 
found in the works of Adhelm, the first 
Saxon who wrote in Latin. Alcuin (q. v.), 
the friend and teacher of Charlemagne, 
mentions writing-pens in the eighth cen- 
tury. After that time, proofs exist Avhich 
put the question of their use beyond dis- 
pute. Mabillon (q. v.) saw a manuscript 
gospel of the ninth ccntuiy, in which the 
evangelists were represented with pens in 
their hands. Calami properly signify the 
Tttds which the ancients used in writing. 
Modem authors often use the word as a 
Latin term for pens, and it is probable 
that the same was employed to signify 
quills before the time of Isidore. Reeds 
were used for a considerable time after the 
intrr)ductiori of writing-pens. In convents 
fiiey were retained a long time for the 
initials only. By some letters of Erasmus 
to Reuchlin, it appears that the former re- 
ceived three reeds from the latter, and 
expressed a wish that Reuchlin, when he 
procured more, would send some of them 
to a certain learned man in England, 
Quills, for some reason, were, about the 


J rcar 1433, extremely rare in Venice. We 
earn from the familiar letters of learned 
men of that time, that they were equally 
troubled by the rarity of quills and by the 
difficulty of making good ink. Of late, 
steel pens have been much used and im- 
prove, and for certain purposes, as for 
signing bank notes, to make tlie signatures 
uniform, they appear well adapted ; as also 
for people who cannot make pens; but, 
on the whole, the quill affords a much 
easier and handsomer chiro^phy. 

Penal Law. (See Criminal Law,) 
Penance ; every penalty borne for the 
expiation of an offence. In the early 
Christian church, this ancient judieid 
principle was transferred to religious pen- 
ance, that is, to the atonement which the 
sinner has to make, for his trespasses, to 
God and the church. According to the 
doctrine of the Protestants, it is not among 
the sacraments. This doctrine considers 
compunction and faith as the only ele- 
ments of repentance and reformation. 
Penance is considered by the Catholic 
church a sacramental institution. The 
conditions for the necessaiy transition 
from bad to good, are a humble conscious- 
ness of guilt. The conversion itself is a 
change in the soul of man, effected by the 
power of God, but necessarily connected 
with on exterior alteration. The power 
of forgiving sins, in die literal sense of the 
woni, say the Catholics^ has been trans- 
ferred by Christ to the aposdes, and to 
die church ; but the latter can forgive the 
sins only of the truly repentant and con- 
vert sinner. To bring him to the 
kiio|vledge of himself^ the church has 
established confession; to calm his con- 
science, absoludon ; for the instruction 
and discipline of the converted, she in- 
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flicts penance, as a satisfaction to his 
own conscience and to God. Confession 
was not invented by Innocent III, but 
only enjoined by him at least once a year, 
^t i| followed by absolution, according to 
tfae^dlithority transmitted to the church, 
akd by the imposition of such penances 
as are necessary to free from the conse- 
^quences of sin. The council of Trent 
declares, in sess. xiv, c. 8, that satisfaction 
for sin is effected only by Christ, and it is 
lefl for the individual to bring forth fruits 
worthy of repentance. Days of penance 
and fasting are holy days, which, in certain 
countries, are fixed annually, or after gen- 
eral calamities, for the purpose of a gene- 
ral expression of penitence, or with the 
view of appeasing the anger of the Deity. 
The great day of fasting among the Jews 
is the Long Night. The Christians imi- 
tated these fast-days. 

Pkna-TEs ; the private or public gods 
of the Romans ; in the former sense, they 
resembled the Lares (q. v.), with whom they 
are often confounded. Not only every 
house, but every city, had its Penates, and 
the latter were the public gods. The 
most celebrated at Rome were those that 
protected the empire. These were brought 
into Italy by ^neas, together with Vesta 
and her eternal fire. According to Varro 
and Macrobius, the Penates were rude im- 
agesof wood or stone,furnished with aspear; 
and generals, on their departure, and con- 
suls, prctorsand dictators, when they retired 
from office, sacrificed victims before them. 

Pencil ; an instrument used by paint- 
ers for laying on their colors. Pencils are 
of various kinds, and made of various 
materials; the larger sorts are made of 
boar*s bristles, the thick ends of which are 
bound to a stick, large or small, according 
to the uses they are designed for ; these, 
when large, are called brushes. The 
finer sorts of pencils are made of camels’, 
badgei*s’ and squirrels’ hair, and of the 
down of swans ; these are tied at the up- 
per end with a piece of strong thread, and 
enclosed in the barrel of a quill. Good 
pencils, when drawn between the lips, 
come to a fine point. 

Lead Pencils, (See Plumbago,) 

Pencil of Rays; a number of rays di- 
verging from some luminous point, which, 
after passing through a lens, converge 
.agiiin to a point. 

Pendant. Two paintings or prints of 
equal dimensions, w’hich are attached in 
corresponding positions to the same ' /all, 
are called pendants to each other. ^ 

Pendant, or Pennant ; a sort of long 
narrow banner displayed from the mast- 


head of a ship-of-war, and usually ter- 
minating in two ends or points, called the 
^aUow^s-taU, It denotes tliat a vessel is 
in actual service . — Broad pendant is a 
kind of fiag terminating in one or two 
points, used to distinguish the chief of a 
squadron . — Pendant is also a short piece 
of rope, fixed on each side, undejr_ the 
shrouds, upon tlie heads of llie main anir 
fore masts. 

Pendulum, in dynamics, is a simple 
ponderous body, so suspended by a flexi- 
ble cord from an axis of sus|)ension, that 
it is at liberty to vibrate by the action of 
its own gravity alone, when it is once 
raised, by any external force, to the right 
or left of its quiescent position ; and, in 
demonstrating the theory of its motion, 
mathematicians are obliged to assume, 
that there is no rigidity in the cord, no 
friction at the axis of suspension, no re- 
sistance to motion made by the air, and 
no valuation in the total lengtli of the cord, 
arising from the variable tempemture er 
moisture of the atinos{>liere ; and if these 
a&sumptions were strictly correct, a pen- 
dulum, once put in motion, would con- 
tinue to move, ad infiniiumy without a 
further accession of any external force; 
but, when the pendulum is applied as the 
regulator of a clock, for which puipose it 
is admirably adapted,, the assumptions 
which we have stated, require an equal 
number of mechanical corrections, of 
wiiich the theory, simply considered, 
takes no notice. In horology, therefore, 
the pendulum must be considered not 
simply as a self-moving pendulous body, 
without any tendency to come to a state 
of rest, but as a body whose motion is 
perpetuated by repeated accessions of 
force in aid of its own gravity, and whose 
vibrations arc rendered isochronal by a 
nice adaptation of mechanical contriv- 
ances, that i^revent or remedy the influ- 
ence of all natural impediments to uni- 
form and uninterrupted motion. The first 
kind of pendulum (the theorctical) is called 
a mattuematical or simple pendulum, the 
other the physical or compound pendulum. 
In the mathematical pendulum, the matter 
of the pendulous ball or bob is supposed 
to bo collected into one point, so that the 
centres of gravity and of oscillation coin- 
cide. The doctrine of the pendulum is 
of the highest importance, but, as it can- 
not be fully developed without the aid of 
mathematics, nor rendered clear without 
diagrams, we can state only some of die 
most obvious properties and circum- 
stances connected with it. A pendulum, 
once put in motion, would never cease to 
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oscillate in arcs, were it not for the fric- 
tion at the point of suspension, and the 
resistance of the air. Neither of these 
cirounistances can ever be avoided en- 
tirely, but their effect may be rendered 
comparatively slight by giving to the 
\trcight a lenticular shape, and suspending 
th e ro d on a sharp edge, on which it 
very little friction. The times 
of the vibrations of a pendulum depend, 
1. on the magnitude of the angle of elon- 
gation, viz. that angle by which the heavy 
body of the pendulum is removed from 
the vertical line; 2. upon the length of 
the pendulum ; and 3. upon the accele- 
rating power of gravity. If all these cir- 
cumstances are perfectly equal in the case 
of two pendulums, they will perform an 
^ual number of oscillations in the same 
time ; but if there is a difference in eitlier 
of the circumstances, the oscillations will 
differ immediately. Thus, if one pendu- 
lum is shorter than the other, and all the 
other circumstances equal, the shorter 
pendulum will move quicker than the 
iongcf*. The law which has been found 
to exist is, that the lengths of the pendu- 
lums are in an inverse proportion to the 
squares of their oscillations; hence the 
times of the oscillations arc inversely as 
the square roots of the lengths of the pen- 
dulums. Hence a pendulum which is 
tuur titnes as long as another, will vibrate 
with but half the rapidity, or the shorter 
pendulum will perform two oscillations 
whilst the larger perforins but one. The 
pendulum docs not perform its oscillations 
in equal times in all paits of the earth. 
This is owing to the third of the circum- 
stances enumerated above, upon which 
the oscillations depend. The gravity, or, 
what is the same thing, the power of at- 
traction in the earth, does not operate ev- 
ery where with equal force on the pendu- 
lum, which, therefore, in some parts of the 
eartli, oscillates more slowly than in others. 
The cause of this lies in the centrifugal 
force (q. v.), or in the diminution of the 
power of ^vity caused by it. This be- 
comes more perceptible die nearer the 
place where the ])endulum is observed 
is to the equator. (See Earth,) At 
the equator, therefore, a pendulum vi- 
brating seconds must be somewhat shorter 
than at a distance from it. The length 
of a seconds pendulum at the equator is, 
according to Biot, 30.011684 inches; in 
latitude 45°, 39.116820, in 90°, 39.221056. 
If the globe were a perfect spheroid, 
the meridians would be perfect ellipses, 
and in such case the length of seconds 
pendulums would immediately afford a 
1 * 


basis for a calculation of the length of the 
degrees in tlie various latitudes ; but actu- 
al measurements have shown that the 
meridians contain some irregularities, from 
which it has been justly concluded, that 
the earth has not a perfectly regular form, 
but deviates more or less from the shape 
of a sphere. We can, therefore, properly 
draw conclusions from the oscillations of 
the pendulum respecting the power of 
gravity only, and not respecting the form 
* of the earth. Besides the friction of the 
rod, &c., and the resistance of the air, 
there are also other circumstances which 
influence the oscillations of the pendulum. 
These are tlie changes of heat and cold. 
Heat lengthens the rod of the pendulum, 
cold contracts it; hence common pendulum 
clocks go much quicker in winter ; and the 
change of temperature in rooms which are 
heated during die day influences them con- 
siderably. Many contrivances have been 
devised for overcoming this inconvenience. 
One is, by making pendulums of the form 
of a gridiron, consisting of several parallel 
bars of different metals, so connected that 
the effect of one set of them counteracts 
that of the others. These have been 
very successful. Rods are sometimes 
made of certain kinds of wood, well sea- 
soned, which are litde influenced by the 
weather. Astronomical clocks of the 
present day do not err to the amount of 
one beat or oscillation of the pendulum in 
a year. A common clock is merely a 
pendulum with wheel-work attached to it, 
to record the number of vibrations, oinl 
with a weight or spring to counteract the 
retarding effects of friction and the resist- 
ance of the air. Huygens, who developed 
the doctrine of the pendulum, which had 
been treated already by Galileo, first ap- 
plied it to clocks, and thus became the 
inventor of the pendulum clock (in 1656). 
(Sec Clock,) — For the application of pen- 
dulums to horology, see Berthoud’s 
Essai sur VHorlogerie (Paris, 1763, 2 
vols., 4to.). — See, also, Biot’s treatise Sur la 
Longueur du Pendtde h Secondes^ in the 
third volume of ‘ his TraiU d^Jistronomie 
Physique (second edition, Paris, 1810). — 
See, also, Bode’s Mleiiung zur Kenntniss 
der Erdkugd (second edition, Berlin, 1803). 

Penelope. (See Ulysses.) 

Penguin. (See Pinguin.) 

Penitentiaries. (See Prisons.) 

Penn, William, was boni in London, in 
1644. He was the only son of William 
Perf, of the county of Wilts, vice-admiral 
of Aiglaud in the time of Cromwell, and 
afterwards knighted by king Charles II, 
for his successful services against the 
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Dutch, lie appears to have lieen seri- 
ously inclined from Ijjs youth, having 
imbibed religious impressions us early as 
his tvvcllUi year, which were soon after- 
wards confirmed by the ministry of Thom- 
as Loe, an eininciit preacher among 
the people called Quakers, then newly as- 
sociated in religious fellowship. In his 
titleenth year, he was, notwithstanding, 
entered as a gentleman commoner of 
Ohrist-church, Oxford, where, meeting 
with some other students who were de- 
voutly inclined, they ventured to hold pri- 
vate meetings among themselves, whemin 
they both i)roached and prayed. This 
giive great otience to the heads of the 
college, by wliom these zealous tyros 
were at first only confined for non-con- 
formity; but pei'sisting in their religious 
exercises, they were finally cxiielled the 
univeraity. On his i*eturii home, his fa- 
ther endeavored in vain to divert him 
from his religious pursuits, as licing lik('Iy 
to stand in tlie way of his promotion in 
the world ; and at length, finding him 
inflexible in what he now conceived to be 
his religious duty, beat him severely, and 
turned him out of doors. Relenting, ho^v- 
cver,atthc intercession of his mother, and 
hoping to gain his point hy other means, 
he sent his son to Paris, in comj)any with 
some peraoiis of quality ; whence he re- 
turned so w'ell skilled in the French lan- 
guage, and other polite accomplishments, 
that he was again joyfully received at 
home. After his return from France, he 
w'as admitted of Lincoln’s Inn, with a 
view of studying the law, and continued 
there till his twenty-second year, when 
his fathc!r coininittiMl to him the niaiiagc- 
ineiit of a considerable estate in Ireland — 
a circumstance which unexpectedly prov- 
ed the occasion of his lirially adhering to 
the despised cause of the Quakei'S, and 
devoting liiniself to a religious life. At 
Cork, lie met again with Thomas Loe, 
the j}enson whose preaching had af- 
fected him so early in life. At a meet- 
ing in that city, Loe bcgmi his declaration 
with these penetrating words, “ There is a, 
faith that overcomes the world, and there 
is a faith that is overcome hy the world 
which so affected. Penn, that from that 
time he constantly attended the meetings 
of the Quakera, thougli in a time of hot 
persecution. lie was soon afterwards, with 
many otliers, taken at a meeting in Cork, 
and carried before the mayor, by vyl^o*** 
they were committed to prison ; but ^ oung 
Penn was soon released, on application to 
the earl of Orrery, then lord president 
cf M uiister, I lis father, being informed of 


his condi^t, remanded him home; and, 
flnding him unalterably determined to 
abide by bis own convictions of duty, in 
respect to plainness of speech and deport- 
ment, he would have compounded with 
him, if he would only have consented to 
remain uncovered before the king, the 
duke (afterwards James II), and himself. 
Being disappointed in this, he Toiild tio- 
lotiger endure the sight of his son, and a 
second time drove him from his family. 
Yet after a while, becoming convinced of 
his integrity, he permitted him to return ; 
and thougli he never openly countenanced 
him, he would use his interest to get him 
released, when imprisoned for his attend- 
ance at religious nx'-etings. In the year 
“lfib*8, in the twenty-fourth year of his age, 
Penn first appeared as a minister and an 
author; and it *.nis on account of his sec- 
ond essay, entitled the Sandy Founda- 
tion Shaken, that he was imprisoned in 
the Tower, where he remained seven 
months, during which time he wrote Ids 
most celebrated work. No (boss no 
Crown, and finally obtained liis release 
frein confinement by an exculjiatory vin- 
dication, under the title of Innocency 
with lier open Face. In 1670, the meet- 
ings of dissenters were forbidden, under 
severe penalties. The Quakers, however, 
believing it ibeir religious duty, continued 
to meet us usual ; and wberi forcibly kept 
out of their meeting-bouscs, they assem- 
bled as near to them as they could in the 
street. At one of these meetings, William 
Penn preurhed to the pco])le tlius assem- 
bled fia* divine worship ; lor which pious 
action he was committed to Newgate, 
and, at the next session at the Old RaiN^y, 
was indicted for “ being ])rcspnt at, and 
preacliing to, an unlawful, seditious, and 
riotous assembly.” He pleaded his own 
cause, thougli menaced hy the recorder, 
and was finally acquitted hy the jury; 
liuthc was, nevertheless, detained in New- 
gate, and the jury fined. Sir William died 
tins year, fully reconciled to his son, to 
whom he lefta [ilcntifnl estate, taking leave 
of him in these memorable words; “Son 
William, let nothing in this world tempt 
you to wrong yonr conscience. So will 
you keesp peace at home, which will be a 
feast to you in a day of trouble.” Shortly 
after this event, Penn travelled, in the ex- 
ercise of his ministry, into Holland and 
Gennany. In the year 1072, he married 
Gulielniu Maria Springett, whose father 
(sir William) having been killed at the 
siege of Baiiiber, in die civil wars, her 
mother hud married Isaac Penington, of 
ChuUbnt, in Bucks, an eminent minister 
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and writer among the Quakers. In 1677, 
in company witli George Fox and Robert 
Barclay, tlie celebrated apologist, he again 
set soil on u religious visit to Holland and 
Germany, where he and his friends were 
received by many pious pei-sons as the 
ministers of Christ, particularly at Her- 
wer^n, by the princess Elizabeth of the 
H^nei oaughter of the king of Bohemia, 
and grand-daughter of James I of Eng- 
land. The persecutions of dissenters con- 
tinuing to rage, notwithstanding their 
repeated applications to purliainerit for 
sufferance and protection, William Penn 
now turned his thoughts towards u settle- 
ment in the new world, as a |)lace where 
himself and his friends might enjoy their 
religious opinions without molestatioof 
and where an example might be set to the 
nations of a just and righteous govern- 
inciiL “There may he room there,” 
said ho, “though not here, for such a 
holy experiment.” He therefore, in 1681, 
solicited a patent from Charles II, for a 
province in North America, which the 
king readily granted, in considoration of 
his father’s services, and of a debt still due 
to him from the crown. Penn soon after 
published a description of the province, 
proposing easy terms of settlement to such 
us might be disposed to go thither. He 
also wrote to the Indian natives, inform- 
ing them of his desire to hold his posses- 
sion with their consent and goodwill. 
He then drew up the Fundamental 
Constitution of Pennsylvania, and the 
following year he published the Frame 
of Government, a law of which code 
held out a greater degree of religious lib- 
erty tlian had at that time been allowed 
in the world. “ All ])(3rsons living in this 
province, who confess and acknowledge 
the One Almighty and Eternal God to be 
the Creator, Upholder, and Ruler of the 
world, and that hold themselves obliged 
in conscience to live peaceably and justly 
in civil society, shall in no wise be mo- 
lested or prejudiced for their religious 
persuasion or practice, in matters of faitli 
and worship; nor shall they be compelled 
at any time to frequent or maintain any 
r«iligious worship, place or ministry what- 
soever.” Upon the publication oftliese pro- 
posals, many respectable fomilies removed 
to the new i)rovince; the city of Phila- 
delphia was laid out, upon the banks of 
the Delaware ; anti in 1682, the jiroprie- 
tor visited his newly-acquired territory, 
where he remained about two years, ad- 
justing its concerns, and establishing a 
friendly intercourse with his colonial 
neighbors f during which period no less 


than fiily sail arrived with settlers from 
England, Indand, Wales, Holland, and 
Germany. Soon after Penn returned to 
England, king Charles died ; and the re- 
spect which James II bore to the late 
admiral, who had recommended his son 
to his favor, procumd to him free access 
at court. He made use of this advanUigo 
to solicit the discharge of his persecuted 
brethren, fifteen hundred of whom re- 
mained in prison at the decease of the 
late king. In 1686, having taken lodgings 
at Kensington, to be near the court, he 
published a Persuasive to Moderation 
towards Dissenting Christians, &c., hum- 
bly submitted to the King and his great 
Council, which is thought to have has- 
tened, if it did not occasion, the king’s 
f)roclamation for a general pardon, 
which was followed the next year by liis 
suspension of the penal laws. At the 
revolution, in 1688, Penn’s intimacy with 
the abdicated monarch created suspicions, 
of which he repeatedly cleared himself 
before authonty, until he was accused by 
a profligate wretch, whom the parliament 
afterwards declared to be a cheat and an 
impostor. Not caring to expose himself 
to the oaths of such a man, he withdrew 
from public notice, till 16U3. In that 
year, through the mediation of his friends 
at court, he was once more admitted to 
plead his own cause before the king and 
council, and was again acquitted of all 
suspicion of guilt. The most generally 
known production of his temporary se- 
clusion bears the title of Fruits of Soli- 
tude, in Reflectioiis and 31axims relating 
to the Conduct of Human Life. Not 
long after his restoration to society, he 
lost his wife, Guliclma, to which he said 
all his other troubles were os nothing in 
com})arison. Ho travelled, however, tho 
same year, in the west of England, and in 
the next prosecuted an application to par- 
liament for the relief of his friends, tho 
Quakers, in the ciise of oaths. In the year 
1696, he married a second wife, Hannah, 
the daughter of Thomas Callowhill, an 
eminent merchant of Bristol, and soon 
after buried liis eldest son, Springett, a 
remarkably pious and promising youth. 
In 1698, he travelled in Ireland, and re- 
sided the following year at Bristol. In 
1699, he again sailed for Pennsylvania, with 
his second wife and family, intending to 
make his province the place of their fu- 
ture xesideuce ; but advantage was taken 
of Ijp absence to undermine proprietary 
governments, under color of the king’s 
prerogative, and he diought it necessary 
to return to Enghmd again in 1701. After 
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his arrival, the measure was laid aside, 
and Penn became once more welcome at 
court, on the accession of queen Anne. 
In 1710, finding the air near the city to 
disagree with his declining health, he 
took a handsome seat in Buckingham- 
shire, at which he continued to reside 
during the remainder of his life. In the 
year 1712, he had three distinct fits of the 
apoplectic kind. The last of these so im- 
paired his memory and understanding ns 
to render him ever after unfit for public 
action ; but he continued to deliver, in the 
meeting at Reading, short, but sound and 
sensible expressions. In 1717, he scarcely 
knew his old acquaintance, or could walk 
without leading. He died in 1718. The 
'writings of Penn (first published in two 
volumes folio) bespeak his cliaracter ns a 
Christian and a philanthropist. Of his 
ability as a politician and legislator, the 
prosperity of Pennsylvania is a lasting 
monument. 

Pennalism is the name for the torments 
and impositions to which the elder stu- 
dents in German univei-sities used to sub- 
ject the younger ones, called Pemiale 
(pen-cases), after wai*ds foxes. This abuse 
was carried to a great extent ; and books 
written 200 years ago exhibit a real bar- 
barity of manners in this respect. In 
1661 and 166^1, the German empire thought 
it necessary to enact laws against pcniicd- 
ism. It corresponds to tlie English /ag- 
ging ; and, though few traces of it exist at 
present in Germany, it is still customary, 
in most schools, to gre(.t tlicj “ foxes” 
(scholars who ascend fi’oni a lower class 
into a higher) with a sound heating ; and 
we find in Byron’s Life, by Moore, to what 
an extent fagging has been canied in 
England. It is said that pennalism origi- 
nated in the Italian universities (Bologna, 
&c.), which is very probable, as the stu- 
dents at these universities kept together 
in “nations,” in order to protect each 
other, and young students went with rec- 
ommendations to the senior of those na- 
tions. But in those rude times, the weak, 
who wanted protection, were every where 
exposed to the brutal abuse of the stronger. 
Among mechanics, apfirentices and young 
journeymen were subjected to similar 
discipline — a consequence of the rude 
feudalism wliich had ])cnetrated every 
part of society. Others derive these prac- 
tices from the chapters of the clergy, 
among whom every new canon 9 ^ was 
obliged to pay a certain sum for a l)atrquet 
on his entrance ; and it is a well known 
fact, that many of the customs, songs (de- 
cent and indecent), &c. of Glermau stu- 


dents, originated in the chapters and 
monasteries. (See Feast of Fools,) 

Pennant, Thomas, an English natu- 
ralist and antiquary, born at Downing, in 
Flintshire, in 1726, studied at Oxford. 
His first production was an account of an 
caithquake felt in Flintshire, April 2, 1750, 
which appeared in the Phil ^oph ical 
Transactions, in 17.56; and, the fbllowiTIg" 
year, he was chosen a member of the 
royal society of Upsal, through the influ- 
ence of Linnteus. He commenced, in 
1761, a body of British Zoology, which 
first appeared in four vols. folio, and was 
republished in quarto and octavo, and 
translated into German by C. Theoph. 
Murr. This work was followed by his 
Indian Zoology (1769) ; Synojisis of 
Quadru})eds (1771) ; Genera of Birds 
(1773); History of Uuadrupeds .1781); 
Arctic Zoology (1786) ; and Inoex to 
Buftbn’s Natural History of Birds (1787). 
In 1765, Mr. Pennant took a journey to 
the continent, w’hen he visited Buffon, 
Haller, Pallas, and other eminent foriMgn- 
ers. He was admitted into the royal so- 
ciety in 1767 ; and, in 17()9, he undertook 
a tour into Scotland, of which he publish- 
ed an account in 1771, and a second vol- 
ume u[)pcared in 1776, i-elating to a sec- 
ond tour in the same country, and a 
voyage to the Hebrides. In 1778, he 
published a tour in Wales ; to which was 
afterwards added, in another volume, a 
.lourney to Snowdon. He produced, in 
1782, a narrative of a .lourney from Ches- 
ter to liondon; and in 1790 appeni-ed 
his amusing work. An Account of London 
(4to.). In 1793, he professedly took leave 
of the public in a piece of autobiography 
— ^the Literaiy Life of the late Tljoinjis 
Pennant ; but he subsequently coiniiiittcd 
to the press a History of Whiteford and 
Holy well, in his native county. He died 
in 1798. After his death appeai-ed Outlines 
of the Globe (4 vols., 4to.), forming a por- 
tion of a veiy extensive undertaking, 
which was never completed, and some 
other posthumous publications. His skill 
in the selection of interesting subjects for 
discussion, and his felicity of illustration, 
attracted admirers, rather than the extent 
of his researches, or the profundity of his 
observations. 

Pennsylvania, one of the United States, 
as now limited, extends from N. lat. 39° 
43' to N. lat. 42° 16', and from 74° a5' to 
8(P 31' W. Ion. from Greenwich. It is 
bounded north by New York; cast by the 
river Delaware, which separates it from 
New Jersey ; south-east by the state of 
Delaware; south by Maryland and part 
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of Virginia, and west by the latter and 
the state of Ohio. It lies nearly in tlie 
form of a parallelogram. Darby, in his 
Geographical View, states that its greatest 
length is due west froiri Bristol, on the 
Delaware river, to the eastern bonier of 
Ohio county, in Virginiji, through 5° .50^ 
of longitude, along N. latitude 40° O'. This 
distance, on that line of latitude, is ecpjal 
to 315 American statute miles. The 
fi^eatest breadth is 176 miles, from the 
Virginia line to the extreme northern an- 
gle, on lake Erie ; and the mean breadth, 
157. The same writer calculates the 
area at above 47,000 square miles, and 
30,080,000 statute acres. The original 
Swedish colony came over in 1638, 
under the goveniinent and protection oi^ 
Sweden. The Dutch and the Finns had 
also scittled on the Delaware, before the 
British conquest of the New Netherlands, 
in 1664. In 1682, William Penn founded 
a colony, having previously obtained a 
charter from Charles II, which put him 
in possession of the soil and government 
of the country. This clmrter was granted 
in consideration of an unsettled pccuiiiaiy 
account l)etween the goveniment and the 
estate of Penn’s father. The emigration 
from Wales into Pennsylvania was as 
early as 1683. The emigrants purchased 
a large body of land, and called the seve- 
ral settlements ailer favorite places in 
Wales. The Indian right was respected 
by William Penn, and liis sense of justice 
induced him to make an equitable pur- 
chase from the aborigines, notwithsUind- 
ing his charter ; and the same policy w'^as 
pursued by the constituted government 
after the revolution, as the state of Penn- 
sylvania made new purchases from the 
native proprietors at a isiir price, and in 
open treaty, in 1784. Though the state 
of Pennsylvania might have considered 
the proprietary claims as a royalty, to 
wJiich the independent government could 
lawfully succeed, yet, as a peculiar ac- 
knowledgment of the merits and claims 
of William Penn and his family, by an 
act of the legislature, the sum of £130,000 
sterling, together with a confirmation of 
title to all the manor lands, which were 
ten per cent on all surveyed lands in the 
province, was to be offered to the Penn 
family, which offer was by them accepted. 
This was a liberal compensation for 
revolutionary losses, considering that, in 
the year 1712, William Penn offered 
to the queen of England the govern- 
ment and soil of the province for the 
sum of £12,000, payable in four years. 
This was certainly owing to his iiecu- 


niary embarrassments; and although he 
actually entered into a contract for this 
purpose, yet an apoplectic attack ren- 
dered him incapable of perfecting the 
legal fonns. The litigated question with 
the state of Connecticut touching the 
right of territory in the northern part of the 
sUitc, was depending from the year 1750 
until a few years since, when the public 
and private rights of soil were settled in 
favor of Pennsylvania, under conciliations 
and restrictions, determined by special acts 
of the Pennsylvania legislature and the 
decisions of the supreme court of the U. 
States. The seat of the state government 
was transferred from Philadelphia to Lan- 
caster in the year 1799, and the progress 
of improvement and population caused it, 
in 1812, to be removed to Harrisburg, 
where handsome buildings are erected for 
the accommodation of the legislature and 
the officers of the government. The 
whole state is divided into 52 counties, 
viz. Adams, Alleghany, Armstrong, Bea- 
ver, Bedford, Berks, Bradford, Bucks, 
Butler, Cambria, Centre, Chester, Clear- 
field, Columbia, Crawford, Cumberland, 
Dauphin, Delaware, Erie, Fayette, Frank- 
lin, Green, Hunting(lon, Indiana, Jefferson, 
Jimiatta, Lancaster, Lebanon, Lehigh, 
Luzerne, Lycoming, M’Kean, Mercer, 
Mifflin, Montgomery, Northampton, North- 
umberland, Perry, Philadelphia, Pike, 
Potter, Schuylkill, Somerset, Susquehan- 
nal I, Tioga, U nion, Vinango, W arren, W ash- 
iiigton, Wayne, Westmoreland, York. 
Tlicre are three incorporated cities in this 
state — Philadelphia, Pittsburg and Lancas- 
ter. There are very few counties which 
have not a borough and many populous 
towns, the most considerable of which 
are Harrisburg, Reading, Easton, Carlisle, 
York, Chambersburg, Brow'nsville, Wash- 
ington, &c. By an estimate of the popu- 
lation in 1782, it was supposed to be 
330,000. By the census of 1790, it was 
ascertained to be 434,373. In 1800, it 
was 602,545. In 1810, it was 810,091. 
In 1820, it was 1,049,458 ; and in 1831, it 
was 1,347,672. The government of Penn- 
sylvania consists of three branches — legis- 
lative, executive and judicial. The legis- 
lature consists of a senate and a house of 
representatives. By the present constitu- 
tion, the house of representatives cannot 
exceed 100, and are chosen annually. 
The senate, whose number cannot bo 
more lhaii one third of the lower house, 
ai*e c%osen for four years, one fourth of 
their body annually ; at this period both 
branches are full. The governor is 
elected for three years, but cannot hold 
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the office more than nine years in twelve. 
These elections are all by the peojile and 
by ballot. All judicial officers are ap- 
pointed by the governor during good be- 
havior, and are removable by address of 
both houses or by impeuclirnent. The 
inhabitants are pniicipally descended 
from the English, Welsh, Irish, Scotch 
and Germans, also French, Swedes, and a 
few Dutch. The language is generally a 
pure English, but, in many counties, the 
German prevails to a considerable extent 
The character of tlie Pennsylvanians is 
somewhat divereified by difference of ex- 
traction and various modes of education, 
but this is chiefly in minor points. The 
facilities of receiving education arc great. 
There is a university in Philadelphia, and 
colleges have been established at Carlisle, 
Canonshurg, Washington, Pittsburg, and 
Me.idville, and {irovision has been made 
by the legislature for the establishment of 
an academy in every county in the state. 
There are also flourishing ]\loruvian 
schools at Bethlehem, Nazareth and Litiz ; 
and, by the will of the late Stephen Gi- 
rard, of Philadelphia, a fund of $2,000,000 
(to be augmented, if necessary, by rents 
of real property, and residuary personal 
estate^ has been appropriated for the 
establishment of a college for the educa- 
tion of orphan children. The differant 
religious denominations in Pennsylvania 
are Presbytenaiis, Methodists, German 
Calvinists, German Lutherans, Friends, 
Episcopalians, Baptists, Roman Catholics, 
Seceders, Covenanters, Universalists, Swe- 
denborgians, Jews and Unitarians. With 
regard to the face of the country, the 
mountains strike the eye, at the first glance 
on a map, as the most prominent natural 
features. The Appalachian system in 
the* U. States generally extends in a di- 
rection deviating not very essentially from 
south-west to north-east, but in Pennsyl- 
vania, the whole system is inflected from 
that course, and traverses the state in a 
serpentine direction. Towards the south 
boundai'y, the mountains lie about north- 
north-east, gradually inclining more east- 
wardly as they penetrate northward, and, 
in the central counties, many of the 
chains lie nearly cast and west. But, os 
they extend towards- the northern border 
of the state, they again gradually incline 
to the north-east, and enter New York 
and New Jersey in nearly that direction. 
The principal ridges on the east ^ide of 
the Susquehannah, are the Kittatiii^iy or 
Blue mountains, behind which, and nearly 
parallel to them, are Peters, Tuscarora 
and Nescopeck mountains. On the west 


side of the Susquehannah are the Kitta- 
tinny ridges, comprising the North or 
Blue, the Horse and the Tuscarora moun- 
tains, Sherman’s hill. Sideling fiill. Rag- 
ged, Great Warrior’s, Tussey’s and Wills’s 
mountains ; then the great Alleghany 
ridge, which, being the largest, gives 
name to the whole ; and west of this are 
the Chestnut ridges, including the Laurel 
hill. Between the Juniatta river and the 
west branch of the Susquehannah are 
Jack’s, Tussey’s, Nittany and Bald Eagle 
mViuntains. The mountain area has been 
estimated at 6750 square miles, or very 
nearly one seventh part of the superficies 
of the state. Some of these mountains 
admit of cultivation almost to their sum- 
mits, and the valleys between them arc 
oflcn of a rich black soil, suited to the 
various kinds of grass and grain. The 
other parts of the state are genera; ly level 
or agreeably diversified with hills and 
vales. The principal rivers are the Dela- 
ware, Susquehannah, Schuylkill, Lehigh, 
Alleghany, Monongahcla, Ohio, Juniatta, 
Youliiogeiiy, and Clarion, formerly desig- 
nated as Toby's creek. Besides these 
main streams, Pcnnsylvtinia is watered by 
numerous large creeks and rivulets, to as 
great a degree as the same extent of coun- 
try in any part of the U. States. This 
state deserves credit for her numerous 
improvements in tunipike roads, canals, 
rail-roads and bridges, which have been 
constructed in a superior style of excel- 
lence and ilurability. The first turnpike 
road in the U. States was made in Penn- 
sylvania. (For further information with 
regard to these internal improvements, 
see the various heads.) The soil fif Penn- 
sylvania is much diversified ; in some 
])arts it is barren, but a great proportion 
of it is feitile, and a considerable part 
very excellent. West of the mountains, 
the soil of the first quality is a deep black 
moidd, equal in fertility to any part of the 
U. States. Wheat is the most important 
article of produce. Indian corn, rye, 
buckwheat, barley, oats, flax, hemp, beans, 
peas and potatoes are extensively culti- 
vated. Apples, cherries, pears, peaches 
and plums are abundant. The trees 
natural to the soil are hemlock, pine, 
hickory, walnut, wild cherry, locust, ma- 
ple, chestnut, mulberry, oak, gum sassa- 
fras, elm and poplar. The magnolia 
glcuuca gi'ows in low grounds, and the 
acuminaia attains to a great height among 
the western mountains. Grapes are com- 
mon, and some of them, mellowed by frost, 
with the addition of sugar, make a pleas- 
ant wine. The wild plum and crab apple 
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grow in abundance. Foreign grapes have 
in some counties been cultivated to advon- 
tfgCy and wine and brandy, of good quali- 
have been made. This article of 
^lanufiicture has hitherto been a matter 
of experiment only. The sugar-maple, 
^in the western and noithern parts of the 
state, is abundant, and the inhabitants 
generally make therefrom a sufheient 
quantity of sugar for home consumption. 
Iron ore is distributed, in large quantities, 
in many parts of the state, and the inanu- 
fheture of iron from the ore, through the 
furnace, the forge, the founde^, the rolling 
and slitting mill, tlie nail cutting machine, 
up to the finest cutlery, is carried on to a 
greater extent than in any other state in 
the Union. Copper, lead and alum ap-* 
pear in some parts of the state. Lime- 
stone and marble, of the finest quality 
for the piiiposes of architecture and 
stiituaiy, abound in various parts of the 
state. In the middle counties, anthracite, 
and in the western, bituminous coal, is 
found in gi'cat abundance. This state is 
famous for its breed of draught horses, and 
nature has abundantly su jjplied the forests 
with game. Deer, turkeys, pheasants and 
partridges are numerous. Wild ducks 
arc found on almost eveiy stream. Wild 
geese, swans and pigeons are migratoiy,' 
and frequently found in large flocks. 
Singing l)irds of various notes and plu- 
mage are common. In the eastern rivers 
are found rock-perch, bass, shad and her- 
ring, which come from the sea in large 
shoals. In the western watera there is a 
species of catfish, weighing from 50 to 
100 pounds; likewise pike, of an enor- 
mous weight and size, are found. Stur- 
geon is common to both sections of the 
state. In the smaller streams, trout, pike, 
chub, sun-perch, mullet, catfish and white 
salmon arc found in their several seasons. 
Bears, panthers, wild cats, foxes, wolves, 
beavers, otters and raccoons are more or 
less common, in proportion to the progress 
of settlement and cultivation. Rabbits and 
squirrels ore still abundant. In the low 
grounds are found minks, muskrats, and 
opossums. Of the numerous tril)e of 
snakes, the bite of the rattlesnake and 
copperhead alone is -deadly. The Penn- 
sylvania farmer lives as comfortably as 
any one of bis station in any part of the 
world. Commodious farm houses of 
stone or brick, extensive barns and farm 
buildings, show the agricultural prosperity 
of the state. Log and frame houses are 
common in the new settled country. In 
the towns and villages is a considerable 
proportion of brick and stone houses. 


Pennsylvania exceeds all the other states 
in the variety and extent of her manufac- 
tures, some of which are of superior ex- 
cellence. Those of iron have l^en men- 
tioned. The various fabrics from wool 
and cotton give ample employment to the 
capitalist and the artisan. All the neces- 
saries of life, and many of its luxuries, are 
to be found in this state, the produce of 
its soil and the labor of its citizens. (For 
the exports of this state, sec articles Phila- 
delphia^ and Pittsburg,) 

Pennsylvania University. (See Phil- 
addphia,) 

Penn Township ; a small township in 
Philadelphia county, Pennsylvania. This 
place was selected by the late Mr. Girard, 
for the establishment of a school for or- 
phans. The site is about two miles from 
the old couit-housc in Philadelphia. 

Penny. (Sec Sterling Mon^,) 

Penny Post. (See Posts,) 

Pennyroyal ; a species of mint (mentha 
pvlegium), formerly in considerable re- 
pute as a medicine, but now almost totally 
neglected. In this country, the same name 
is applied to the hedeoma pidegioides^ a 
small plant, allied to, and not very differ- 
ent in its sensible properties from the 
former, nor, indeed, from the other spe- 
cies of mint. (See Mint) 

Penobscot; the largest river of Maine. 
The western and principal branch rises 
in the western part of the state, and unites 
with the eastern branch 54 miles north- 
east of Bangor. Afler the junction, it runs 
south by west, till it flows into tlie head 
of Penobscot bay, between the towns of 
Penobscot and Prospect. It is navigable 
for ships to Bangor, where the tide termi- 
nates, 52 miles nort|i of Owl’s Head, at 
the entrance of the bay. Many towns 
on the banks of the Penobscot are beauti- 
ful and flourishing. 

Penobscot Bay, at the mouth of Pe- 
nobscot river, on tlie coast of Maine, is a 
large and beautiful bay, and affords great 
advantages for navigation. It contains 
several islands. Its entrance, lietween 
the Isle of Holt and Owl’s Head, is eigh- 
teen miles wide, and its length from north 
to south is about thirty miles. Lon. 68° 
dCy to 68° 56' W. ; lat. 44° to 44° SCy N. 

PENSAcoLii, the capital of West Flori- 
da, is situated on a bay of the same name, 
in lat. 30° 28' N., and Ion. 87° 12' W. 
The shore is low and sandy, but the town 
is buih on a gentle ascent. It is in the 
form If a parallelogram, and the length is 
nearly a mile. Only small ve^els can 
approach the town, but tlie bay is one of 
the most safe and capacious in the gulf 
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of Mexico. It has been selected as a 
naval station and depot. A stream of 
fresh water runs through the town. It is 
regarded as comparatively a healthy place. 
The pn'seiit population may be a little 
more than 2000. 

Pensioner; a person who receives a. 
pension from government . — Grand Pen- 
sionary wus the prime minister of the states 
of the province of Holland, who was 
called by them advocate-general of the 
province. He had no deciding voice in 
the assembly of the states, hut only pro- 
posed the measures to be discussed. 
He collected the votes, drew up the re- 
ports, opcnctl all memorials addn*ssed to 
the states, transacted business with the 
foreign minister, superintended tlie reve- 
nue and the maintenance of rights ar.-d 
privileges, and took care, in general, of 
the wellare of the province. He took 
part in the doings of the college of the 
counsellors, who exercised the sr)vercign 
power in the absence of tlM3 estates, and 
was permanent deputy to the geiH»ral 
estates of the United Netherlands. The 
in due nee of this fii-st magistmte was very 
gi*eat in Holland, and, therefore, in all 
the Netherlands. His term of office was 
five years, after the lapse of which he 
was generally rechosen. The French 
revolution and its consequences put an 
end to this office ; but Napoleon, in 1805, 
made a state-pensionary director of the 
republic. (See Schimmelpennink.) 

Pentaglot. (See Pentapla.) 

Pentameter ; a verse consisting of 
five feet. These feet are two spondees or 
dactyles, two dactyles and one spondee, 
which latter is so severed, that its first 
syllable fid lows the two first feet, and its 
last syllable concludes the verse. The 
final syllable may also be short. The 
scheme of the pentameter is, therefore, ns 
follows : 

I wvy II I I w 

I |u-.| — l — v^v^ I — 

The ancient grammarians, who in this way 
make of the pentameter a verse of five feet, 
can give no other reason for so doing, than 
that there does not exist, as they say, any 
foot of one syllable. To the ear, howev- 
er, and in its essi'iitial character, the jien- 
tameter is, as well as the hexameter, a 
verse of six ])arts, having in the third di- 
vision a long syllable, and in the Just a 
long or a short syllable, on wliE^h we 
dwell as long as on two long 'Sylla- 
bles, so that the pentameter requires as 
much time in |)ronouiicing as the hexam- 
eter. The pentameter receives a gentle 


and lovely character from this double 
pause, by which it is distinguished essen- 
tially from the majestic hexameter, (q. \ .) 
Ovid themfore says, that Cupid created 
for his sfiort, by "robbing the hexameter' 
of two syllables. If used alone, the pen- 
tameter would become monotonous and 
tiresome ; it is, therefore, never employed 
except alternately with the hexameter, 
which always precedes it. The metre 
thus composed of hexameters and pen- 
tameters was called by the ancients the 
elegiac f and each two verses a distich. 
{See Distickfand Elegi/.] The character of 
the pentameter, however, is not exclusively 
gentle. It may be very poignant if used 
ill an epigram, the point of which is made 
to coincide with the abrupt termination 
of the pentameter. A distich of Schiller 
conifiarcs the liexamoter to the rising of 
the water of a fountain, and the pentame- 
ter to the falling back of the same. 

Pentapla, Pentaglot ; a Bible in five 
languages. 

Pentateuch. (Sec Hebrew Language^ 
and Moses.) 

Pentecost (from ircvTijKOffTtj, the fiftieth) ; 
a Jewish festival, celebrated fifty days 
after the passover, in commemoration of 
the promulgation of the law on mount 
Sinai. It was also called the Feast of 
ffeeks, because it occurred at the end of 
a week of weeks, or seven weeks. It is 
also a festival of the Christian church, oc- 
curring fifty days aftf'r Easter (q. v.), in 
commemoration of the descent of the 
Holy (Ihost on the disciples. It is called 
Whitsuntide by the English, according to 
some, from White Sunday Tide (time), be- 
cause those who were newly baptized ap- 
peared at church in a white dress between 
Easter and Pentecost. 

Pentelic Marrle. (See Marble.) 

Pentiiesilea. (See Jlmazons.) 

Pentheus ; nephew of Cadmus, and 
his successor as king of Thebes. He op- 
posed the introduction of the worship of 
Bacchus, and for this offence was torn to 
pieces by the Bacchantes, among whom 
were his own mother and sisters, acting, 
probably, under the direct influence of the 
god, like the rioters in the late outrages at 
Bristol, after they had broken open the 
wine-cellars of the town-house. 

Penumbra. (See Eclipse.) 

Peon, in the language of Hindoostan ; a 
foot-soldier, armed with sword and target. 
In common use, the word denotes a foot- 
man so armed, emjiloyed to run before 
the palanquin. Piada is the original 
worcl, of which peon is a corruption. 

Peony. (See Pmony.) 
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Pepe. (See Mtpks and Sicily, Revo- 
hUion qf.) 

M Peplum. (See Panathenceum,) 

\ Pepper [piper)', an extensive genus 
of plants, constituting a distinct natural 
family — the piperacece, Tlie species are 
mostly succulent, .perennial, herbaceous 
or shrubby, olbjii cliiiibing, dichotomous, 
and jointed. The leaves are vciy simple, 
and sometimes peltate, smooth, veined, 
pubescent, or rough. The flowers are 
disposed in nearly fdiform aments, are 
destitute of either calyx or corolla, and 
are separated by very small scales ; these 
aments or spikes are opposite to the leaves, 
or terminal. The fruit consists of a lieiiy 
containing a single seed. The sjiecics 
of pepper are almost strictly confined 
within the limits of tl>e tropics, and 
abound particularly in the equatorial re- 
gions of America. A single species has 
been discovered in East Florida, inhab- 
iting as far north as lat. 39^. They are 
inconspicuous, ofleu insignificant plants, 
in their appearance, and present little va- 
riety in the shape of their leaves. The 
P. tiigrunij which furnishes the black 
pepper of commerce, is a native of the 
East Indies, and is besules cultivated on 
an extensive scale in that part of the 
globe. It is a climbing plant, and is su])- 
ported on a pole or small tree planted for 
this purpose, which gives to the pepper 
grounds an appearance somewhat similar 
to the hop fields in northern climates. 
The stems are smooth and spongy, pro- 
vided with broad, ovate, acuminate, seven- 
nerved leaves, and bearing little globidar 
berries, which, Avhen ripe, .are of a bright 
red color. The pe])per of Malacca, Java, 
and especially of Sumatra, is the most 
esteemed. Formerly, the export of this 
article to Europe was exclusively in the 
hands of the Portuguese?, but it is now 
open to all nations. Its culture has been 
introduced into the Isle of France, and 
thence into Cayenne and other parts of 
tropical America, Avhere it has succeed- 
cjd perfectly. Black jHii)pcr has always 
formed an extensive bnuich of commerce ; 
the ancient Greeks and Komans were 
acquainted with it, and, at the ])resent day, 
no spice is so generally used; the con- 
sumption is prodigious in all parts f'{ the 
globe, but tlie southern Asiatics seem to 
employ it the most frequently. White 
pepper is nothing more tlian the best and 
soundest of the berries, gathered when 
fully ri{)e, and deprived of their external 
skin, by steeping them in salt w.atcr for 
about a week, at the end of which time 
the skins burst; tliey are then dried in 
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the sun, nibbed between the hands, and 
winnowed to sciparate the hulls; it is 
much less pungent than the entire lorries. 
The leaves of the P. held, a native of the 
same parts of the globe, serve to enclose 
•* a few slices of the areca nut (thence com- 
monly called betel nut), and a little shell 
lime, which substances together form a 
masticatory as much in use among these 
nations as is tobacco in Europe and 
America. It stains the saliva of a brick- 
red color, and corrodes by degrees the sub- 
stance of the teeth, but the consumption 
is, notwithstanding, prodigious, and it 
forms a very extensive branch of com- 
merce. The true cubebs is the berry 
of a third species of pepi)er (P, cubtha}, 
also from the same countries. The ber- 
ries are globular, and alxiut as large as 
those of the black pejiper ; they are loniii, 
stimulant and carminative, and are fre- 
ffuently used medicinally by the Asiatics. 
We must not confound this with the tailed 
pepper, also called cubebs, which is the 
})roduct of the vvaria zeylanica^ an en- 
tirely diflerent plant, although it is used for 
the same puiqioses. In the year ending 
September 30, 1830, there were imported 
into the U. States 2,275,947 pounds of 
black pepper, and there were exported 
2,160,889. (See Cayenne Pepper^) 

Pepferell, sir William, a lieutenant- 
gcuci*ul in the service of the British king 
before the American revolution, was born 
in the district of Maine (Massachusetts), 
and, about the year 1727, was chosen one 
of his majesty’s council, to which he was 
atiuuully reelected until kis death — a peri- 
od of thirty-two yeius. He possessed a 
Aigorous frame, and much energy and 
firmiu'ss of diameter, Avhich rendered 
him of great utility to a country exposed 
to a ferocious enemy. Ho was bred a 
merchant, but the principal portion of liis 
time AA’as spent in the discharge of the 
duties of a soldier. He rose to the highest 
military' honors. When the expedition 
against Louisburg Avas contimiplateil, he 
Avas commissioned by the governors of 
New England to command the troops, 
and, investing the city in the beginning of 
May, 1745, soon forced it to capitulate. 
To rcAvard his services, the king creoted 
him a baronet of Great Britain. He died 
at his seat in Kittery, Maine, July 6, 1759, 
aged sixty-three. He was distinguished 
lor his social qualities. 

P;.rPERMiNT, (See Mint) 

Pepys, Samuel, secretary to tlie admi- 
ralty in the reigns of Charles II and James 
II, Avas born at Brampton, in Huntings 
denshire, and educated at Cambridge. He 
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early arquircd the patronage of Montai^ii, 
afterwards carl of Sandwich, wlio em- 
ployed him as seen'tary in the expedition 
for hrin^in^ Charles 11 from Holland. 
On Ids return, he was appointed one of 
the princit)al ofticei*s of the navy. In 
l()7d, when the king took the admiralty 
into his own hands, he a])pointed Mr. 
Pepys secretary to that ollice. He was 
employed under lord Dartujoutli, in the 
expedition against Tangit'r, and oiten ac- 
companied tin' (hike of York in liis naval 
visits to Scotland, and coasting cruises. 
On the acc('ssion of W'illiam and Mary, 
lie puhlished his Memoirs ridating to the 
navy for ten 3 'eai*s prc;ceding, and It'd a 
retired life from this time till Ids dt'ath, in 
170.3. He was presidtMit of tlu^ royal so- 
ciety for tt'ii years. He left a largt? collec- 
tion of niannscripts to Magdalen collt'gt*, 
Oxford, consisting of naval nn'inoirs, 
prints, and five large folio volnnies of an- 
cient English poetrv, hegnii hy Sel- 
den, and carried down to 1700, from 
which the Ueliqiics of Ancient English 
Poetry, doctor Ptn-cy, are, for the most 
part, stdected. His T >iary affords a curious 
}iictun^ of the dissolute court of Charles H. 

Per.v ; a suburb of C-onstantinople, 
connected with tlic suburb of Calala, aiitl 
formerly the (piarter of the principal 
Creeks, Armeidans, Jews and Cranks, <;x- 
cei>t tli(! Ert'iicli xvlio resided in Galata. 
TJicre were liei*e ft)ur (ifr<*ek cliurehes, 
and one Roman Catln»lic, and some mon- 
asteries. The Christian ambassadors also 
resided bore, and the Ihiropean style of 
dress and living prcvailetl here; it was 
therefore called b}’^ the Turks Sidneys 
(Quarter, It was almost entirely destroyed 
by fire in August, J.SII. The jialaces oftlic 
Austrian aiKl Swedish missions eseapf'd. 

Perceval, Spencer, second son of John 
Perceval, earl of Egmoiit, born I7(i‘2, re- 
cffived liis education at Harrow, and 
Trinity college, (.'am bridge', of wliicb bo 
became a member about the y(!ar 1775. 
On (luitliiig llie uiiiversit}'^, lie studi(jd law. 
He soon disfmgiiislied himself as a sound 
constitutional lawyer, and obtained a silk 
gown. In 1801, he became solicitor-gen- 
ei-al, and, in 1802, attorney -general. On 
tli(i formation of the new ministry, in 1807, 
after the death of Mr. Fox, lie was ap- 
pointed chancellor of the exchequer. In 
this post ho continued Till May 11, 1812, 
when, while in the act of apprcjucliiiig th(3 
door of the house of commons, a pfreoii 
named Bellingham, who had for souk? 
time previously presented a variety of me- 
morials respecting some ulh^ged ill treat- 
ment received in Russia, shot him dead, 


with a pistol, in the lobby. The assassin, 
who avowed that he had been waiting 
with the view of'destroying lord Levesor,^ 
(lower, the ambassador to the court of St.*^ 
Pelei*sburg, made no attempt to escape, 
and was instantly arrested. Although a 
])lea of insanity" was s(g up by his (counsel, 
he was lliuiid guilty, and executed on the 
18th of the same inoiitli. 

Percussion Locks ; a late and very use- 
ful iiiV('iition. Tlie percussion lock has no 
jian. In the place of the pan, a small tube 
projects Jiorizontaliy lioni the side of the 
gun. In this tube anothcrsmall tube stands 
pt?rpcndicularly. Tiie cock, instead of be- 
ing formed to Jiold a dint, is shaped soinc- 
wliat like a hammer, with a Jiollow to fit 
upon the tube last mentioned. On this 
tiilie a little cap of copper is placed, in the 
bottom of wliirn is a chcinicf'il luixtiire 
that kindles hy pfU'cnssion. This percus- 
sion is ])rodnced by the cock, which therc- 
Ibrc requires a very strong sjiring. Tiie 
powder is made in various wa^^s, and of 
dittei*ent materials; among otlujrs, of mer- 
cury, ])urilied nitric acid, and spirit of 
wine fn'cd from water. The copper caps 
in which this clnnnicul powiU’r is ])laced 
are two and a lialf JiiH'S Jong and two 
lines wid(!. Rometimes the jiowder is also 
fiiriiK'd in pills, and then a somewhat dif- 
ferent connivance is reipiired to place the 
jiills, covered with a little wax, to protect 
them from moisture, in the small tube. 
The advantagi’s of a percussion lock are 
great: I. Provided the s[)riiig of the cock 
is strong, and the chiMnical powder good, 
the gun (^'innot miss fire (as to the lat- 
t(’r, the sportsman must elioosc? a good 
chemist) ; while coininon locks are t'xposed 
to miss tin' from many causi's — liad dints, 
liad steel, bad priming, and W(.*ak springs. 
2. The chemical jmwder explodes iiiiicli 
lllon^ rapidly and forcibly tlian comnioii 
powder, and tli(M’(*fore explodes the jiow- 
d(T in the gun itself more forcibly, so as to 
produce a jiromjiter and more cfioctual 
disclinrg(*. 3. 'flie moisture of the fiir lifis 
hardly any induence: in a violent rain, 
the lock is as sure to give dre as in the 
driest day. 4. The danger of an uninten- 
tional discharge is avoided : ns long as the 
coppi'r cap is not placed on tin*, little tnb(*, 
the gun cannot go olf, even if the cock is 
siiajiped by mistake; while, with other 
guns, there is always danger, even when 
no priming has been put in the j)an, be- 
cause some gi'ains may always escape 
through the toucliholf*, and the cock may 
always he accidentally snapped. The caps 
or pills which the sjioilsman must carry 
with him are not dangerous, because it 
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r(*qnires a very strong pennission to ox- 
|)lo(l(; tlio jKiwdcr. (For its inannfactiire, 
Mtreunf^ vol. viii, p. 4^il.) I^cTc.ussioii 
fcM'ks liJivo (.*01110 vory iniiclj into n.s(^, and 
attc^inpts liavo (;vcn Irm'Ji made; to inlrodiioo 
di(.aii into armies, lliongJi the cxpensci ol* 
. lh(! clKMiiical ])owdor may bo an ohjcM'tion. 

J*KiieY, Thomas, bishop ofDromore, in 
Indaihi, a dc'sccndant ol’ tlio lamily of 
NorlliiimlxTland, was liorn in Ihidgt;- 
norlli in J7528, and was gradnatc'd at 
(ylin.*'t-chmc]i, Oxl'ord, in 1751}. In 
ho was aj)poij]t(‘d eliaplain to tlio king, 
and, in 177H, raised to tlio df'aiiery of 
(-’arlish', wJiicIi ho rosigiiod lonr 3 'ears 
alter lla* the Irish hishoprio of Dnanon*. 
Th(^ most popular of iiis works an; his 
Reli(iues of Ancient English i*o(!try (in 3 
vols., 8 vo.), and a praaii, the Hermit of 
Warlwvorth. Ho was well skill(‘d in the 
ieelanda.; and s(iV(‘ral of the Oriental lan- 
guage's, esp(M*ially the Chinese, from 
which ho made some translations. His 
othcjr writings are a Key to tho New Tes- 
tanaait, a new version of Solomon’s Song, 
with translations of Mallet’s North(}rn An- 
ti(]uities, and of soiiu; pi< 3 ccs of Icelandic 
jK)etry. He also puhlishi'd a curious do- 
iiM'siic; record, long extant in the Percy 
lamily, and known as the North nmherland 
Household-Hook — a document valnahle 
for the light it throws on mamun’s. His 
death took place at Dromon?, Sept. HO, 
1811. 

I’kudiccas ; the name of several kings 
of Mac-edoiiia, and, at a lat(;r period, of 
tin; most distinguished general of Alexan- 
der, a noble Macjulonian, wdio attended 
him on his campaign to Asia, and (‘njo^^ed 
his con(id(?nce above all otluirs. Alexan- 
der, just before his death, gave him his 
signet-ring, the (‘lublem of n*gal pow'er, 
and, h^^ this airtion, seenaul to fix n))on him 
as his successor to the ihroiK'. IVrdiccas 
was ambitious enough to desire this eleva- 
tion ; but the iiilliK'nce of his enemies and 
rivals pn;v(?nted him from n'ceiving a 
higher rank than that of guardian of the 
heir to the throiux He succeeded, how- 
ever, in making himself second onl^ao the 
king. JIiii he aspired still higlu'r, and was 
(!ngag(;d in a war with his rival Ptolem^^, 
when his soldiers mutiiii(;d, partly owing 
to his own arrogance. He was lu^sas- 
sinated by his soldiers in Egypt H. C. 321, 
three years after lie had been appointed 
guardian to the snee ?ssor of Alexaiuler. 

Here de Lachaise. (See Lachaise .) 

Peregrinus Proteus, a notorious char- 
acter, who flourished in the lirst half of tho 
second century, was born at Parium, in My- 
sia. After many excesses, he was charged 


with pan-icidc, and was obliged to flee. 
He went to Palestine, Ixjcame a Christian, 
and, by his zeal, which brought him to a 
dung(;on, gtdned the name of a martyr. 
He rec^eived support and sympathy from 
every (jiiarter, till tin; pref( 3 ct of Syria set 
him at liln‘rty. He now recommenced 
his w'anderings, was cxchided from the 
church for his vices, and then gave him- 
self up to the most disgraceful (excesses. 
An obj(‘ct of universal abhorrence, he de- 
sired at hsast to finish his career in an ex- 
traordinary manner. He a(JcordingIy 
g-avc out that he should burn himself 
alive at tla; Dlyiujiic games. This he did, 
in ])rcs('nce of an immense multitude 
A. I>. I<> 8 . Much interc'st has b(?en given 
to the liiMory of this singular character by 
the romance of W'icland. 

Peuenmal, in botany^ is applied to 
those; plants w hose roots will abide many 
years, wh(*ther th(*y retain their leaves in 
w'intcr or not. Those wnich retain their 
leaves are called ( verf^rerns ; but such as 
cast iht'ir h'aves are called deciduous. 

J^erfectibility; the cajiacity oflieing 
made jH*rlect. It is a word used in 
philosophv, n'ligious and moral, with 
rcll'rence to individuals and to society, to 
the present and the liilure state. Moral 
duties include not only the duties which 
wo owe to others, but also the great duty 
which w’e owe to ourselves, to strive lui- 
iiilcrru])tcdly for the improvement of our 
mental and moral faculties. This sup- 
j)os('s that our ow n im})rovcment is in our 
own pow’('r, which has bi’i'ii doubted by 
certain philosophers, materialists and oth- 
ers, who make our w hole, moral condition 
(h'pi'iident upon causes beyond our con- 
trol, thus denying, in fact, a moral condi- 
tion. The (juesiion wheilier we can ever 
attain, on earlh, to a slate of jierfectioii, 
r(’solv<’s itself into this — whether w'e can 
ever, in this world, acciuire a perfect 
knowledge of our duliis, and a perfect 
will to ])erform them. The consideration 
of the hind(‘ranccs to such a will and 
kjiowledge belongs to the gn?at question 
of tho origin of c;vil. Hut, however im- 
perfect may be all the attainments that we 
can make in this w ork I, on which point 
every one’s owti conscience will satisfy 
him better than tin; most elaborate reason- 
ing, no one shoidd be deprived by such 
considerations from striving for all tho 
iinj>rovenient within his j)ow’er. To stop, 
tjr tcj go backwards, is to be wretched. 
Secoiidly, as to the perfectibility of soci- 
ety. It was loudly maintained by some 
French writers, at the beginning of tho 
revolution of the last century, that society 
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was making a progress which must ulti- 
niiitely tMul in a perfect state. W^liether 
they meant tliut the individiials composing 
society would became perll'ct, or referrctl 
to some unintelligible perfection in the 
social system, distinct from the, individu- 
als composing it, history -and the experi- 
once of every rellecting man sulHcienily 
prove the notion to be visionary. For 
some centuries, the European races seem 
to have been improving in several re- 
spects ; in others, however, they have es- 
sentially retrogradetl ; and, however great 
the improvement, on the whole, may be, 
few, we belie\e, think that the state of 
human society will ever becoiiKJ pertl;ct ; 
but this is no more discouraging than the 
corresponding imperftjction in the case of 
the individual. (See Civilization.) Thirdly, 
as to perfectibility in a future state. Of 
course, we cannot mean by future perfec- 
tion the jmssibility of attaining unlimited 
power, wisdom and gofidness, because 
this would di'stroy all ditlljremte between 
ourselves and God. The word perfccti- 
bilili/j us(!d in reference to man, can, of 
course, meati nothing more than a capaci- 
ty of unending improveni(;nt, and reason 
does not rebuke the hope of such a [)rog- 
ress. It has been asked whether the hap- 
piness to bo expected from constant prog- 
ress in a future state woidd not coiin- 
terbalancotl by a despondency arising from 
the consciousness of imperlcction, which 
%vould only increase with the incr(‘aso of 
knowledge. Such a ({uestion setans suf- 
ficiently answered by the liappincjss which 
virtuous effort, and a consciousncjss of 
improvement, gives on earth. Tlie beau- 
tiful illustration of Leibnitz, wIksi he 
compared the relation b(;twe(;n blessed 
spirits and the Deity to that existing be- 
tween the asymptote (<i. v.) and the hy- 
perbola, the former of wliicdi is mathemat- 
ically proved to up[)roach the latter ad in- 
Jinitumy without ever rea(!hing it, is well 
known ; but, though a beautiful compar- 
ison, it throws no light upon the <|uestion. 
“ Eye hath not seen, nor <;ar heard, neither 
have entered into the heart of man, the 
things which God hath prepared for them 
that love him.” 

FKR(;oLj:sr. (See the last page in tlic 
Ay)])cndix, end of this volume*.) 

1'kri. The P(;ris, in Persian mythology, 
are the descendants of falhm s|)irits, ex- 
cluded from ])aradise until their penance 
is accomplished. * 

Pericardium, in anatomy, is a mem- 
branous ])ag filled with watijr, which con- 
tains the lieait ill man and many other 
animals. 


Pericarpium, among botanists; a cor 
cring or ciu^e for the seeds of jilants. 

Peiuclks, one of the most celebrated 
statesmen of (ireece, whose age (about 
Jk C. 4 14) was the most Nourishing period 
of Grecian art and science, was born at 
Athens. His father was Xanthippus, a 
general celebrated for his victory ov*t the 
Pei-sians at Mycale. Damon, Anaxagoras, 
and Zeno of Elea, were his instructei’s. 
Comiecttul by family relations with the 
arisiocracy, he at first avoided taking jiart 
ill the concerns of state, both on aitcouiit 
of the jealousy with which the multitude 
vieweil this j)firty,aud because Cimoii was 
already at its head. Ih*. thend’ore aimed, 
at first, only to gain t\n) favor of the i)op- 
ular party. Ciiiiou was munificent and 
nfliihlu ; Pericles, i>n the contrary, si 'UiuKul 
festivals and all public auuistmieiits. lie 
was never seen abroad, but in the Pryta- 
neiiiu and the pofiular assembly, and his 
inanne*rs were characterized by gravity 
ainl dignity. As be was not a iiK inberof 
the ArtMipagns, he used all his influence 
to diminish the consideration of that body, 
and instigated his friend Ephialtes to make 
that tribunal an object of j(;alonsy in the 
eyes of the people, and to procure the 
jiassage of a dticree transforriiig the in- 
vestigation and ilecisioii of most cases to 
other courts, llis eloquence was so ele- 
vated and powerful, that it was said of 
liiiii that bo tbimdered and lightened in 
bis speeclu's, and his countrymen called 
him the Olympian. He carefully avoided 
all that coulil displease the people, and 
even submitted to indignities with tlie 
gr(?alest patience. It is said tliat a com- 
mon citi/.(m fiillowed him to his house 
one evening from a popular assembly, re- 
viling liiiii at every step. He ordered a 
S('Tvant to light the man borne with a 
torch. When the popular |)arty jiroeurod 
the accusation of Ciiiion, Pericles was one 
of the judges. He coiiduetcd, however, 
with great moderation, and spoke of his 
disliiiguishcd fellow-eilizen with due re- 
spect. The banishment of his rival re- 
moved all obstructions to the execution of 
his ambitious designs. As Ciinoii bad feil 
and clothed the jieoplc, Pericles also pro- 
vidiid for the wants of the needy from the 
public treasury. In the war wliich broke 
out between the Athenians and Lacedte- 
iiioiiiaiiH, 15. C. 458, Pericles exposed 
himself to the greatest dangers in the un- 
successful engagement at Tanugra, and 
soon aflcr invaded the Peloponnesus with 
a fleet and a small army. To please the 
jieople, who desired the return of Ciiiion, 
lie 'caused a decree to be passed fur his 
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recall. By means of his sister, however, 
.Pericles liad made a ]>rivate agreement 
with Cirriuii, by which the comiriand of 
the army was left to the latter, and tlie 
govcnimeijt of the suite was to be in tlie 
hands of P<?ricles. On the ileath of Ci- 
moii, he became, as it were, prince of 
Athens; for, although the aristocracy set 
Ilf) against Iiirn Tliucydides, the son of 
Melesias, a relation of Cimori, he was too 
uneiiual to maintain the opposition. “If 
1 should throw him to tlie ground,” said 
lie once of Pericles, “he would say that 
he had never been prostrated, and would 
pi'i-suade the sptjctators to believe him.” 
From this time, Pericles ruled the state, 
but without assuming the title of prinoc, 
and endeavored to occupy the people 
with the estahlishinent of new colonies or 
warlike enterprises. By his great public 
works, he fluttered the vanity of the Athe- 
nians, while he beautified the city, and 
employed many laborers and artists. To 
jiay the expi'iises of these undertakings, 
he caused the public treasury of Creece 
to be transfiorted from Delos to Athens, 
and justified this at^t of perfidy by saying 
that the money had been raised to defend 
the nation from the invasion of barba- 
rians ; and, as this end had he*en attained 
by the exertions of the Athenians, the 
allies had no further right to inquire into 
the (expenditure of the funds, llis per- 
sonal integrity in pecuniary matters was 
above suspicion. Of this we have a re- 
markable example: During an expedi- 
tion against Eubnja, the liacedicmonians 
invaded Attica, as the allies of the M(?ga- 
rians. Pericles averted an attack by bribing 
the tutor of the Spartan king. When he 
submitted his accounts fur examination, 
ten talents were charged for secret ser- 
vices, and the Athenians were satisfied 
without any further account. Pciricles 
finally made himself master of the impor- 
tant island of Eubuea, B. C. 447, and, soon 
after, concluded a truce of thirty yearn 
with the Spartans. To set bounds to tlie 
popular power, which he had hitherto 
labored to increase, he now procured the 
revival of an old law, declaring no person 
a citizen of Athens whose father and 
mother were not both Athenian citizens, 
and caused 5000 individuals, who had be- 
fore been free, to be sold as slaves. This 
act is a proof of the great influence of 
Pericles, and, doubtless, obtained the ap- 
probation of a majority of the citizens, 
whose importance was increased by a 
diminution of their numbers. Pericles 
took advantage of the armistice with 
Bparta to make war upon the Samians 
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(B. C. 440), who opposed the pretensions 
of Athens. He was partly persuaded to 
undertake this war by Aspasia. (q. v.) 
The expedition, in which she attended 
Pericles, ended in the subjugation of the 
island and the restoration of the demo- 
crsitic government. The Samians soon 
rose ami expelled the Athmiian garrison ; 
but Perich‘s again reduced them to sub- 
jection. On his return to Athens, he dc- 
liv(^red thc^ celebrated funeral oration in 
memory of those who had perished in the 
expedition, which had such an effect upon 
his audience, that the women crowded 
about him, and wnjalhed his temples with 
flowers. Thucydides was banished in the 
struggles of partii.'S, and the importance 
of Pericles was greatly increased, till the 
j(ialousy of the Athenians awoke, when 
they found those hopes abortive which 
had been excited lly the events that pre- 
ceded the Pel(q)oniicsiaii war. Some of 
the friends of Perichis became the objects 
of piililic prosecutions — Anaxagoras, his 
venerable instructer, on a charge of irre- 
ligion ; Aspasia on account of her connex- 
ion with P(*ricles. He undert(K)k to plead 
her cause himself, and was so affecteil that 
he forgot his dignity, and bui*st into tears, 
lie procured her acipiittal ; but he with- 
drew Anaxagoras from the attacks of his 
enennies, by conducting him from Attica 
under his own protection. When the S[)ar- 
tans, who had assumed the jirotection of 
the smaller states of Greece, sent to Ath- 
ens, demanding a compensation for tho 
injuries which had been done to these 
states, and threatening war in case of re- 
fusid, Pericles jiersuaded the Athenians to 
reject the proposal, and thus became the 
author of the fatal Peloponnesian war. 
(Sec Peloponnesus.) Some maintain that 
Ins object was to keep his countrymen 
employed abroad, in order to avert their 
atunitioii from his government, ])articnlarly 
as his enemies were daily increasing, and 
that Aspasia entertained a violent liatred 
against Sparta. The probability is, that 
Pericles, misled by his views of the dig- 
nity and importance of the Athenian re- 
public, would consent to no concessions, 
jmrticularly as such a measure would bo 
fiital to his own greatness. At the com- 
mencement of the war (B. C. 431), Peri- 
cles recommended to the Athenians to 
turn all their attention to the defence of 
the city and to naval armaments, rather 
tliaa to the protection of their territoriei- 
Accordingly, as he was made commander- 
in-cliief, notwithstanding the murmurs of 
the Athenians, he allowed the sup(U*ior 
forces of the Spartans and thek allies to 
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advance to Acharnir, in Attica, without 
resistance, and, at the same time, sent a 
tleet to tlie shores of PelojMmnesus, to 
Locris and iE< 5 ina, which took twofold 
vengeance for the ravages in Attica. After 
the Peloponnesians had retired, ho invad- 
ed the territory of iMegaris, wliich I sad 
been the cause of the war. At the end 
of this cjinn)aign, ho delivered a eulogy 
over those who had fallen in their coun- 
try’s senice. The next year, a ])l.*igiio 
broke out at Athens, which msule such 
dreadful havoc, that Porich's was obliged 
to summon all Jiis fortitude to snstiiiii his 
countrymen and liimself. To occupy 
their attention, he fitted out a lal•gt^ ilcef, 
and sailed to Epidaurns ; Imr Tin* mortality 
among his troops prevented liiinfroiiiclK'ct- 
ing any thing important. He returned with 
asinall f )rce ; hut the Athenians no longiT 
put confidence in him. lb; was <l(‘priv»;d 
of the commainl, an<i obliged to pay a 
heavy fine, tliougli no ])aiticidar crimt; 
was charged agahist lii;n. I’lie fickle 
])coplc, howevia*, soeii recalled iiim to the 
head of the state', and gavi; him tnoro 
power than he litul before enjoyed, ihit, 
amid Iiis numerous civil cjires, In; ^^as 
alllicted by domestic calamities. His eld- 
est sou, Xaiithippiis, who liad Uvcm! at va- 
riance with hini,<lied of tlu' plague. The 
same disease eairird (iff his s;st(‘r,anil many 
<if Jiis nearest relatives and Iru'nds, and, 
among the rest, Paraliis, his only nanain- 
ing sou by his first marriage, 'i’h.is atilic- 
tion movetl him lo tears. To console him 
for tliis loss, tlie. Aihenians rf'[)ealed the 
law which lie had himsidf ])reviously in- 
troduced, in regard lo ehildreii whose 
parents were not both ciiiz(?ns, and tints 
placed his son by' Asjiasia among the citi- 
zens. But his strength was gone: he 
sunk into a lingering sickuos, and died 
B. C. 4^i9, in tlui third year of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war. When he lay upon his 
fieath-bed, his friends, in tln;ii* lamonla- 
lions, spoke of his great achie.vernents ; 
but be suddenly startl'd ii]) and exclaimed, 
“In fliese things 1 have many equals; 
but this is my glory, that I have uever 
caused an Atlionian lo wear mourning,” 
By the death of Pericles, Atliens lost her 
most distinguisluMl citizen, to whom, al- 
though deficient in severe virtue?, is not to 
he denied greatness of soul. His educa- 
tion enlightened his mind, and rais(?d him 
above the prcjiidici's of his age. His am- 
bition was to give his country supremacy 
over all the states of Greece, and, wliile he 
ruled it, Athens maintained this rank both 
in an intellectual and political view. To 
Pericles the city was indebted for its 


finest ornanionts — the Parthenon, the 
Odeoii, the Propyla?um, the i^ong Walls 
nimieroiis statues, and other works of ar; 
The golden age of (Jrocian ait, the age of 
I’iiidias (*|. V.), ceased with Pc?ricles. llia 
iiaiiie is therefore connecteil with tlie 
highest glory of art, science and power in 
Alliens; and if he is accused of liaviii” 
coiidnctcd the city to the edge of thai 
pr(?cipice from which she could not es- 
cape, yet he must rcci'ive the jiraiso of 
liaving contrihuteil greatly to make hei 
the int<?llectnul queen of all the suites of 
antiquity. 

Pkrier, Casimir, formerly a banker, 
and member of the 1‘Veneh chamlxa’ of 
(Icpnties, in which he was one; of the 
riiost distinguished liberal oratoi-s, waa 
born at (Grenoble, in 1777, and, after linish- 
iiig his education at the college of tlu- 
oratory in Joyous, cnterecl the * lilitarv 
service at an early age. lie served with 
honor in tJie campaigns of Italy (1700 aiul 
ISOD), hut on the death of liis lather, a ro- 
spc'ctahlo nu'reliJint, lie ahanilonod the pro- 
fession of arms for incrcantih; business. 
Ill I8()*i, he cstablish(?il a btinking house in 
company with his brother, in the manage- 
ment of which luj acquired an iiitinuih 
actjuaintariei; with the most difiicult ami 
iiniiortant questions of public credit am 
finance, ('otton inanufactorios, machim 
]nanufactories,and several other manufac- 
turing estahILshmonts, were carried on b) 
the brothers, and ( ’tisiinir introduced im- 
provements into Uie processes. In 181.“ 
Casirnir Perier published a pamphU; 
against the system of foreign loans, char 
acterized by clearness and soundness oi 
views, and in 1817 he was elected to rep 
mseiJt tlic depuitment of the h^eino ii 
tlie chamber of deputies. Here he was 
no less distinguished os the firm and clo 
quent advocate of constitutional princi 
]>lcs, than as an enlightened andsagaciou; 
financier. In tlie revolution of 1830, In 
look a d(3cided j)art in favor of the na 
fional liberties ; was one of the deputatioi 
appointed to wait on marshal IMurmon 
during the tlircc days ; a memher of tin 
municipal commission of the provisional 
government, July 28; but did not sign 
fiieir declaration of the dethronement ol' 
Charles X. When Charles made his last 
to retain tlio throne, he ordered 
the duke of Mortemart to form a minis- 
try, who made M. P6ricr minister of 
fiiianmi, and general Giirard tliat of war. 
August 5th, Perier was chosen president 
of tlie cliambers, and on tlie 12t]i form- 
ed one of the first cabinet of the new 
king, without holding the port-folio of any 
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opnrtmcnt. In Marcl), 18^11, ho succeeded 
iaffilte as president of tlic council, with 
10 department of the interior ; I-.ouis 
j. V.) !)(;ing minister of finance, yebastiani 
f foreign affairs, and Do Rigny of the 
marine. (See France^ in tlic Appendix, at 
the end of the work.) The ciiief en- 
deavor of M. Perier’s ministry, so far, 
appears to ho to ki'.ej) France at peace 
with Europe, and thereby to make com- 
merce and manufactures flourish, to estab- 
lish civil liberty and repress the military 
spirit; and, secondly, to render the gov- 
ernment more firm. IMic opposition m- 
proach him with ignomiuiously courting 
the fjivor of the absolute monarebs, with 
having deprived France of the honorable 
and elevated position due to her in the 
]'hiroj)ean system, with being unwilling 
to follow up, frankly, the principles of 
the “.I Illy revolution,” and with having 
sacrificed Italy to Austria, and Poland to 
Russia. 

l*ERiaEE, or Perigeum. (Sco Apo- 
gee.) 

Perihelion, or PERiiiELiuar ; that point 
in the orbit of a planet, or cotnet, which 
is nearest to the sun ; being the extremity 
of its iransviirse axis, nearest to that 
I'ocus in which the sun is jilaccd, and 
thus opjiosed to the aphelion, which is the 
ojiposite extremity of the same axis. The 
ancient tistronoinors used, instead of this, 
the term ptrip;rtuni, as they placed the 
earth in the centre. The perihelion dis- 
tances of th(5 sevc’ral planets, the mean 
distance of the earth from the sun being 
taken as unity, are as follows : 


Mercury, .1815831 
Venus, .71(34793 
Earth, .98311(18 
Mars, 1.4305595 
Vesta, 2.‘^797800 
Juno, 2.4122190 


Ceres, 2.()890r)G0 
Pallas, 2.5222080 
Jupiter, ,5.1 54(3127 
Saturn, 9.4820022 
Uranus, 19, 1300347 
(See Aphelion.) 


PERILLUS. (Sec Phalaris.) 

Perimeter, in geometry; the bounds 
or limits of any figure or body Tfio 
perimeters of surfaces or figures arc lines ; 
those of bodies arc surfaces. In circular 
figures, instead of perimeter, we say cir- 
cumference, or penjmenj. 

Period (from the Greek mpioSos, a cir- 
cuit) ; a division of time, or of events 
occurring in it. Tlie astronomer calls 
the time of a revolution of a heavenly 
body, or the timo occupied in its return to 
the same point of its orbit, its period. 
(See Planed, and Kepler .) — In chronology, 
period denotes a division of time, during 
which certain phenomena comjjleto their 
{Bourses, which are rciieated in never- 


ending succession. Chronology dopendH 
entindy upon astronomy ; and before the 
latter had made known the true motions 
of the heavenly bodies, the former re- 
mained in a confusofl state. The princi- 
pal periods of the Greeks were — Meton’s 
lunar period of 19 years, or (3940 days, 
according to which tlie Greeks compunul 
their astronomical calendar from 432 B, ( ’. ; 
the period of Calippiis (3*30 B. C.), or that 
of Alexander, which conij)ri.sed 4 times 19, 
or 7(1 years minus 1 day ; and the still 
more accurate |jeriod of Ifipjinrclins, (d* 
304 years, which made the tropical solar 
year oidy 0 minutes and 1(1 seconds too 
long. The Roman iiidictioii (cj. v.) was a 
period of* 15 years, the origin of which is 
not very clear. The Julian period, in- 
vented by Scaliger, consisting of 7980 
Julian years, was intendiMl to reduce to 
the same result the* different computations 
of tlic year of the birth of Christ from the 
creation. It is the product of the num- 
bers 28, 19 and 15 ; or the solar, lunar and 
indiction cycle. (See CpcU.) After 28 
times 19, or 5*‘12 years, tlic new and full 
moons return in the same order, ujion the 
same day of the week and mouth, in the 
Julian calendar, and the three chrono- 
logical cycles (the solar cycle of 28 years, 
the lunar cycle of 19 years, and the indic- 
tion cycle of 15 years) recommence at the 
same timo. This jieriod is also cnlhul the 
great Paschal cycle, and the Victorian or 
Dionysian period, "fhe year of the birth 
of Christ, in the Julian period, is 4714. It 
is now little used, as we reckon by years 
before and alter Christ. — In history, a 
period is a certain division of time, deter- 
mined by events, giving to it the characti'r 
of a whole. A judicious division of his- 
tory into periods is very ni’ccssary for a 
clear view of the whole, and, in fact, ivS 
tlie necessary result of an intelligent 
method of studying history'. The ancients 
wrote general history ethnographical ly 
(q. V.), and chronologically, or in the way 
of annals. Bossiict, in his Discours sur 
PHistoire univcrselle, and OfK*rhaus, in his 
Compendium JJislorice universalis, divided 
history by centuries, and by subdivisions 
of the latter ; but modem historians have 
jircfcrred to divide universal liistory by pe- 
riods. Voltaire, in bis Essai sur VHistoire 
ginirale, Millot, Condillac, Gatterer, Sclilci- 
zer, and, in genera], all the principal modem 
historians, have followed this plan. The 
progress of civilization and of civil liberty 
IS more important than the order of dy- 
nasties, or the fluctuations of power ; and 
tlic periods of history ought to be founded 
upon the various stages or muiiifestatioiis 
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of these. A jiiclieioiis division into pe- 
riods can be eflected only by a clear and 
philosophical view of history. Pliilo- 
sopiiical views are the great object of llio 
study ; but incautious ])hiiosopliizing often 
loads the reader to deductions drawn 
from his own imagination rutlnu' than 
Irom a rigid scrutiny of facts. Tiic di- 
vision of iiistory into periods, founded on 
general views, rcijuires, therefore, great 
care. The piiilosopliicu-liistorical school 
of (lermany, at the liead of which, at 
j)resent, we may put professor Hegel, has 
lallen into glaring erroj-s in this respect. 
This same censure, however, by no means 
belongs to all the philosophicid historians 
of that country, but should be coidiiied to 
the school vvliicb is particularly termed 
philosophical.. The division into periods 
jiiust vary, both according to the chief 
aim of the historian and ai'cording to the 
amount of historical knowledge existing 
in his time. Thus a historian who pro- 
j)oses to write a history of religions, or 
who thinks that religious revolutions have 
always been the most imiiortant, and are 
the best slainlards by which to measure 
the other changes in human society, will 
establish his division into periods accord- 
ingly. Another wdll take, jls Ids basis, 
the political chtmges of nations. The 
most perfect division would be tliat 
which should adopt, as tlie basis of each 
period, that feature which was the most 
strongly characteristic of it, whicdi is not 
always easy, us oue piincijile olten con- 
tinues strongly operative, while another 
has risen to an important inllueiice, threat- 
ening to siipei'sedc it. In such a division 
of universal history, civilization, religion, 
government, learning, important inven- 
tions, &c., would all become, in turn, 
the bases of the vaiious periods. (See 
Epochs^ and llisiory.) 

A period, or sentence, in writing, is a 
scries of logically connected passages ; a 
j)assage developed in properly connected 
parts. Aristotle^s defiidtion, which makes 
it a discourse having its beginning and 
end iti itself, is indistinct. Every passage 
would then be a period ; and, on the other 
band, a whole speech, a whole work, 
would be a period. Periods should not 
be too long, but it is impossible to fix the 
limits distinctly. Cicero’s rule, that a pe- 
riod ought not to be longer than four 
hexameters, is as insufficient as the other, 
that it should be sufficiently short to be 
spoken at one breath, without exhaustion 
of the lungs. If it is properly constructed, 
the Voice finds resting-places enough; 
and, if its parts are logically connected, it 


is not difficult to follow^ their connexion 
and to f()rm a distinct conception of the 
whole. In some languages, the rules for 
the construction of periods are stricter 
than in others: some allow great liberty. 
To the Ibriiier belongs the English lan- 
guage ; to the latter, the (xreek, Latin and 
German. The genius of the Giu'man 
language, in particmlar, allows of very 
long and involved periods, in w'hich per- 
s])ic-iiity livjpieiitly suHIts seriously ; and 
it often ha]>p(‘ns that the whole meaning 
of a long sentence in that language de- 
pends upon the last wonl, so that we are 
kept in susptaise as to thtj ideas conveyed, 
until tb^ decisive word u|)pears. The 
following rules should be observed in the 
construction of a period: 1. The chief 
idea must bci made prominent, W'hilst the 
secondary ideas arc presented with a 
force proimrtioned to their importance; 
2, there should be a certain proportion 
between the length of the ditlerent mem- 
bers ; y. the subordinate parts should 
each sc'i ve for the mon3 distinct explana- 
tion of the ]3receding, tind should not be 
too much accumulated ; 4 . the ideas to be 
conveyed should be i)resented in a certain 
gradation, from the k^ss distinct to the 
more distinct, from the weaker to the 
stronger, the less important to the more 
important, (?xe.ept the contrary eflect is 
ex])r(*ssly intended. Important as the 
logical and grammatical arrangement of a 
period is, the musical and rythmical is by 
no means to be neglected. Much de- 
jMJiids here upon tact, but study can much 
improve this. There is a harmony in lan- 
guage w hich, if it cannot convince, yet can 
strongly affect, can carry the rc^ader along, 
or impress a sentiment indelibly. Yet 
undue refinement, an overlabored choice 
of phrase, is to be studiously avoided. 
The rhythm of a period (the numenis) cor- 
responds to the metre in j)oetry, and is 
important for all languages, ])articularly 
for those which, like the Greek or Ger- 
man, have a real prosody. Only a few 
general rules can be given for rhythm : the 
car of the writer or s[)eaker must be his 
principal guide. The beginning of a pe- 
riod should be fitted to gain the attention 
of tlie hearer. Hence it is well to choose 
such words as fill the ear ; c. g. in lan- 
guages which have a jirosody, the Jirst 
peeon ( — the ionicus a majore 

( w w), the third epitrites ( w — ), 

and some others. The conclusion ought 
to satisfy the ear by its firm and full sound. 
The following feet are then^fore desirable : 
itie fourth pceon — ), the amphibra- 
chys (s./ — the antibacchius ( 
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the daclylus iambus ( — — ), the di~ 

irochtRus ( — ^ which it is best to 

have ill one word, and tlie dadylus tro- 
cJkbus ( — ^ which, however, on 

account of its hexaiuctricul form, is to be 
used with griiat caution. The period 
should have a propiir jiroportion of jiauscs, 
so as to bo ecjually removed from total 
irregularity, and Irom a constantly-return- 
ing symmetry which approaches to metri- 
cal rhythm. The construction of sen- 
tences attained a perlection with the 
Greeks, which has not b(?eii reached by 
any other nation, for two reasons, — their 
deep and universal hil ling of the beauti- 
ful, and the richness of tlieir charming 
idiom in purticijilcs and well-soundyig 
terminations. The Romans imitated the 
Greeks, but the example of Cicero is not 
to be closely followed, as he amplifies his 
phrases too much. 

In physiology, periods designate the 
various stages in the developement and 
decay of the animal organization, which 
are distinguished by a marked character; 
as the periodof childhood, of puberty, &c. 
Ftriods also denote, in medicine, those 
repetitions of phenomena which we ob- 
serve in certain diseases, e. g. in intermit- 
tent fevers, the increase of the disorder in 
the e\eiiing, <fcc. Pcjio^lical diseases are 
such as, at ciTtain times, make regular at- 
tacks, or are attended with regular aggra- 
vations. .This [)ro[»erty is very common, 
and there is hardly a disciase in which it 
has not been observed in the case of some 
individual. On the contrary, there is no 
tlisease which always pursues its coui-se 
periojlically. 

Periodicals, in the jiropcr scilsc of 
•the word, are all publications which ap- 
jiear at regular intervals ; and in the wide 
sense which the word has now received, 
it may even he considereil as embracing 
those jiuhlications which, as is nut uidre- 
(jiK'Jitly the case in Germany, appi’arfroui 
lime to lime, yet neillu'r at regular inter- 
vals nor in numhei’s of a lix<’(l amount of 
]>ages (Zivanglosc Hvflc). The pcniodical 
press, comprising newspapers, reiiews, 
magazines, annual registers, &c., dcvoteil 
to religion, politics, the sciences, arts, 
amusements, husbandry, &^c., is one of 
the most interesting and most momentous 
coiiseiiucnces of the invention of the art 
of printing. At lii*st, slips of jiaper con- 
taining a few ])articulars, intended jiriiici- 
pally for ilic gratification of curiosity, peri- 
odicals have now become one of the most 
important parts of the machinery of so- 
ciety, particidarly in England, France and 
ihc U. States. Without an ocquaiiitaiico 


with tins department Of litemture, tho 
present state of knowledge apd civiliza- 
tion cannot be understood, and the histo- 
rian will find it essential to a comprehen- 
sion of the great movements of our lime. 
Chateaubriand threw Villele from his sail- 
dle, by articles in iha Jourtml dtsDehats; and 
when we see editors of iiewspa])ers draw'- 
ing up a protest so noble and histor- 
ical as that of the Paris editors on July 
2(j, and immediately afierwards 

shedding’ their blood for the rights there- 
in maintainiui; and find state.smen like 
Brougham, Mackintosh, J*eel, contributing 
articles to English reviews, — we cannot he 
surprised at the impoitance of the peri- 
odical press. We have given, in the article 
JVewspapers, a sketch of the history and 
])resent state of that brunch of periodical 
literature. Tho first journal of the char- 
acter of a rexiew' was the Joiirnul dis 
iShrmi/.?, established in Jfifill. Its success 
gave rise to Les Alouvclbs de la Rtpub- 
ii(pie d(s Letlrcs, by Bayle ; Lc J\krcurt\ 
by Vise ; Lt Journal de Trevoux, set uji 
by Catrou, a Jesuit; in Italy, to the 
Giornak dt' Likruli ; in Germany, to the 
Jlda Eruditonim (q. v.). In England, tho 
first reviexv of this sort was the Monthly, 
commimccd in J7U), and still published. 
(For further information, see the arti- 
cle Review.) The utility of periodicals 
has been very gri'at ; they have sjiread 
knowledge through quarters to which the 
bulky productions of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth century never could have 
jienetrated. The reviexvs, in jiariicnlar, 
have done much to jiromote the cause of 
truth and just thinking. But the jieriod- 
ical pri'ss, like cvi ry thing else in the 
worlil, has its had side as well as its good, 
and one of its had consequences has been 
a taste for superficial accomplishment. 
Periodicals, hoxvcver, have become a mat- 
ter of neci'ssity, as the circle of civiliza- 
tion has widened, as the various nations 
have become more and more interested in 
each oilu*r, and as the great interests of 
mankind have been more deejily investi- 
gated and more miiv(‘rsally discussed. 
For a citizen of Athi‘ns, the market and 
the gymnasia may have allbrded a suf- 
ficient supply of news to keej) him ac- 
quainteil with tho events generally inter- 
esting to his community ; the wits of 
Florence may have found the shop of 
Biirchiello (q. v.) a sufficient centre of in- 
telligence ; but our times require much 
more regular, extensive and efiectual 
means for the diflusion of information on 
the events and productions of the day, and 
for the discussion of tho numberless im** 
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])ortant subjects ^YllicIl occupy the minds 
of men. 

l*KRiosTKu\T. (See Bone.) 

PKiui»ATKTie Philosophy. The phi- 
losophy of Aristotle (ip v.) recciveil this 
name (fitla'i* from his custom of teaching 
while walking [n€oi::uTtiv\ or from the place 
where it was taught — a walk planted with 
trees. We can give but a brief sketch 
of the system of this ])a\verful mind. 
Philosophy was to Aristotle the science of 
knowledge. Direct knowledge, by which 
we know immediately the general and 
necessary, rests on exj)ericncc. iVccording 
to him, logic, as a ])reparatory science, as 
the organ of all seiciate, has the jirccc^- 
denee, of all. IjOgic eillau* treats of ap- 
pearances, and is tlieii called (ludedics ; or 
of truth, and is then called analijtics. In 
his Ph\ sics, ln3 opposes the two systems 
then prevailing (that of emanation, which 
taught that all things emanated from God ; 
and the atomic, which explained the origin 
of things b\ the concourse of atoms, ct(‘r- 
jial, like God), and assumes the eternity 
of the world. According to h.im, the 
heavens are of a more fierfe.ct and divine 
nature than otln3r bodies. In the centre 
of the heavens is the earth, round and sta- 
tionary. The stars, like the sky, beings of a 
higher nature, but of grosser matter, move, 
though not of themselves, but by tlie im- 
pulse of the primum mobile. Every 
change presupposes a substratum (sub- 
stance), that by which a thing becomes 
])ossihle ; a form^ by which a thing be- 
comes real ; and privation, inasmuch as 
th(3 existence of a certain form is founded 
on the exclusion of gthers. All change or 
inotioii takes |>lace in regard to substance, 
(piantity. ipiality and place. There are 
thre<‘. kinds of suhstances — those alternate- 
ly in motion and at rest, as the animals; 
those perpetually in motion, as the sky ; 
aial thos(3 eternally stationary. Tlie last, 
in themsc3lves immovable and imperish- 
able, arc the source and origin of tdl mo- 
tion. Among them there must be one first 
b(3ing, unchangeable, which acts without 
the intervention of any other being. All 
that is proceeils Jroni it ; it is the most 
jierfect intelligi3nce — God. The inimedi- 
ute action of this fii-st mover — happy in 
the contemplation of hihiseli—(5Xtends on- 
ly to the heavens ; the other inferior 
spheres are moved by oilier incorporeal 
and eternal substanci s, which the popular 
belief adores as gods, and to which it attrib- 
utes bodies, contrary to their nature. The 
soul is the principle of life in the organic 
body, and is inseparable from tlic body. 
As tliculties of the soul, Aristotle enume- 


rates the faculty of generation and nu- 
trition ; of sensation, incmoiy and recol- 
lection ; the faculty of thinking, or the un- 
de]*standing ; and the faculty of desiring, 
which is divided into appetite and volition. 
The ethical principles of Aristotle have 
been oilen misiind(3i*stood, partly on ac- 
oount of the degeneracy of his school ; 
and he has been considered a supporter of 
the philosophy whose principle is pleas- 
ure; but to Aristotle, the best and highest 
(i. e. that which is desirable for itseli*) is 
the happiness which originates from vir- 
tuous actions. Virtue, according to him, 
consists in acting according to nature: by 
the expression “ac<;ording to nature,” ho 
Inmans, kec'pingthe mean between the two 
i3Xtremes of the too much and the too 
littl(3. Thus valor, in his view the firet of 
virtues, is a mean i»(3tween cowardice and 
rashness ; temperance is an observance 
of the mean in r(‘Sf)ect to sensual eiijoy- 
inents. Human actions, to be called mor- 
al, must b(3 independent of external mo- 
tives; otherwise they are but phenomena, 
the laws of which belong to jihysics, and 
arc therefore indifferent to the practical 
phllosoi)her. Self-action, and coiise- 
(jueiitly the power to act or not to act, to 
a(3t in one way or another, is the condition 
of all morality. Perfect happiness can be 
attained only in political society or the 
state ; but the best form of state polity 
must be determined by circumstances. 
The school of Aristotle (the peripatetic 
school) continued at Athens iiiiintorriipt- 
cdly till the time of Augustus. Among 
tlios(3 who i)ro(3ee(Ied from it are Theo- 
phrastus, author of several works on 
natural history ; Strato of Lampsacus, 
whose vi(3ws are but imperfectly known 
to us from some fragments preserved by 
Cicero and Plutarch ; and Demetrius Plia- 
l(3rc3us. ((j. V.) No one of the iilulosophical 
scJiools of antiquity maintained its influ- 
13110(3 so long as the jieripatetic. Even 
down to modern times, its principles 
scrv(3d as the rule in philosophical incpii- 
rii's, and some countries still honor Aris- 
totle as an infallible master of wisdom. 
Th(3 Arabians did not first make him known 
to the pliilosopliers of inod(3rn Europe, 
but they extended Ids authority. The 
acuteness and profoundness wliicli appear 
ill Ills works, his dogmatic tone, bis subtile 
distinctions, and the teclmicul language, 
first introduced by him into philosophy, 
pleased them more than Plato’s philo- 
sophical doubts and allegorical language. 
But we find him in the Christian church 
as early as the time of the Arian contro- 
versy ; and while the influence of Plato 
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was diminished by the heresies of Plato- 
nizing teuehers, that of Aristotle, which 
the coininontaries of Roetliius on his trans- 
lation of Aristotle’s works cotitrihuted to 
extend, was continually increasing. (See 
Scholastics.) When the works of Aristotle 
again began to be read in the original lan- 
guage, a peripatetic sect, diflia'ingfroin the 
scholastic, arose, in the liiteenth and six- 
teenth centuries, which was divided into 
the Averroists and Alexandrians (so called, 
from cekibrated coniinentators on Aris- 
totle). T(» the former ladongcd Alex. 
Achillinus, Zirnara and Ctesidpinus ; to the 
latter, the famous Pomponatiiisaiid others. 

Pkripktia ; Jiii uu(;xpeeled change, 
which takes place in die condition of diQ 
chief person of an «?pic, or dramatic poem, 
a novel, &c. Arislothi gives, us an in- 
stance, the scene in (Iklipiis, in whifdi the 
news intended to ndieve the king’s f(‘ai-s, 
and to cheer him, produces the contrary 
effect, by discovering to him his origin. 
Necessary as the peripetia is for giving in- 
tenist to great compositions, a ludicrous 
effect is often produced by young poets 
heaping misfortunes upon their heroes, to 
surprise the re.ader with an unexp<*cted 
deliverance. The (hjrmans call such com- 
positions Retlun^ssiiicke (saving-pieces). 

Periphery. (See Circle.) 

Peripneumony. (See Ihmtmonip) 

Peripteral Temple. (See Architcc- 
ture, p. 341.). 

Peristyle. (Sec Jlrchitectnrc, y>. 311.) 

pERizoMiJS, James, a learned Dutch 
])}iilologian of tJuj sev(’nteenlli centiiiy, 
born at Damme in KmI, stiKiuid at De- 
venter and Ijcydeii, and hecaine proli-ssor 
of history, rhetoric and (jreek,at the latter 
])iace, where he die<l in 1715. liis his- 
torical and jiliilological w'orks are nume- 
rous. 'J'he principal are M^nimadversiones 
JlistoricfB (IdHo), a treasure of l<;arning ; 
Origincs Jiahi/lonicre el ./Kgi/pti(fcrB (1711); 
editions of Lilian’s Various Histories^ of 
the Minerva of Sanctius, &c. 

Perjury, by the common law of Eng- 
land, is a crime committed by one w’ho, 
being lawfully recpiired to depose the 
truth ill any judicial proceeding, wilfully 
swears falsely in a point material to the 
question in dispute. It has, however, 
been held, that a man may be imlictcMl foi 
perjury for swearing that he believed a fact 
to be true, which he knew to be false. 
The common law takes no notice of any 
false swearing, but such as is committed 
in some court of justice, having ])ower to 
administer the oath, or heft>rc some ofticer 
or niagistratc invested with similar author- 
ity, in some proceeding relative to a civil 


suit or criminal prosecution ; for the law 
esteems all other oaths uiinccessaiy'^, at 
least, and hence will not punish the breach 
of them. Thus, if a person swears falsely 
in a voluntary affidavit in any extrajudicial 
matter, he is not liable to any punishment. 
By numerous statutes in England and 
America, the penalties of perjury have 
be(!ii extended to false oaths by electors, 
bankrupts, insolvent debtors, &c. By 
the English law, the evidence of one wit- 
ness alone is not sufficient to convict on 
an indic.tmcnt for perjury ; in such case, 
there would he only one oath against an- 
other ; hut it is sufficient if corroborated 
by other independent evidence. Suborna- 
tion of ])erjnry is the offence of procuring 
a man to commit perjury. By the law 
of Moses (Deuteronomy xix, 19), if a man 
testify falsely against his hrotlier, it shall 
ho done unto him as lie had thonglitto do 
against his brother. And this is the prin- 
ciple adopted in the laws of many of the? 
states of* modern Eurofie. By the law of 
the Twelve 3'ables, “ petjurii peena divinn, 
cxitium ; hiimana, dedtens.^'* Gellius, xx. 1, 
mentions, tliat some persons who had per- 
jure<l themselves, by giving false testimo- 
ny, \vere thrown from the Tarpeian rock. 
The civil law punished perjury committed 
in swearing by the name of God, in civil 
cases, by iidiimy (Digest, lib. ii, tit. 4 ; Corfr, 
lib. xii. lit. 1); hut the punishment of per- 
jury committed in swearing by the safety 
oft he emfioror, was death (Code, iv. 1:2); 
by the genius of the j)rinc(», heating and 
scourging (Dig. lif), xii, tit. 2, 13). TJio 
piinislimeiit of perjury, by the common 
law in lOiigland was, anciently, death : af- 
terwards banishment, or cutting out the 
tongue ; then forfeiture of goods. At tiie 
jireseiit time, it is fine, im])rjsoumei)t, and 
pilloiT, at the discretion of the court, to 
which the statute Geo. TI, c. 25 adds a 
pow<T in the court to ordc'r the offi*mler 
to be sciit to the house of correction for a 
term not exceeding seven years, or to be 
transported for the same period. The of- 
fender is incapacitated from giving evi- 
dence in a court of justice ; hut a pardon 
will restore his competency. By the law 
of the U. States, the piinishmi'iit on con- 
viction for ])erjnry committed in any 
cause de|)cn(ling in any of the courts of 
the U. States, or in any disposition taken 
in pursuance of the laws of the U. States, 
is imt»rison!nent not above, throe years, 
and line not exceeding ,¥800, ])illc)ry one 
hour, and disqualification for being a wit- 
ness until the. judgment is reversed. By 
the capitularies of (’^harlemngue and 
iiouis le D^6o7maiVe, perjury was punished 
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by cutting off the hand. By the Na- 
}K>leon code, perjury in critniiial cases 
is punishable by confinctnent at hard 
labor for a limited time. If the party ac- 
cused is sentenced to a severer puiiish- 
rnent, the perjurer is to suder the like. 
In cases of correctional or police jurisdic- 
tion, it is ])unisiiable by confinement. 
Perjury in civil suits, is punishable by 
civic degradation. By the Prussian code, 
promulgated by Frederic William in 
1794, wliocver, whether he appears as a 
party or as a witness, perjures himself^ is 
to be excluded for ever from his employ- 
ments, rights and civil profession, to un- 
dergo an igiioiiiinious exjtosition as a ])er- 
jui'ed person, or to be publicly declared 
such, and, in addition theivto, to l)e con- 
demned to condnemeut from one to three 
years. If the perjury be with a view to 
profit the perjurer, he is to foiicit a sum 
quadruple of that yhicli he eiideavoretl to 
obtain. If the perjury is committed in a 
capital case, and an innocent person is, in 
consequence, condemned, the punishment 
of the perjurer is death ; and in cases not 
capital, the punishment of the perjurer is 
to be [)roportioned to the crime of wliich 
the innocent person was accused and con- 
victed, By the law of Spain (in 1804), per- 
jury, in civil causes, is punishable with ten 
years’ condemnation to the galleys ; and 
in criminal cases, in which the punish- 
ment for the oflence charged does not ex- 
tend to death, public inlamy and pt^rpet- 
nal condemnation to the galleys. (John- 
ston’s Civil Law of Spam, L. vii, tit. 17, 
lib. 8, llec.) 

Perkin Warbeck. (Sec Warheck,) 

Perkins, doctor Elisha, the inventor of 
the nH'.tallic tractors, was born at Nor- 
wich, Connecticut, in January, 1740, and 
was educated by Jiis father, doctor Joseph 
Perkins, for the profession of medicine. 
He was indebted to nature for uncommon 
endowments, both bodily and mental. In 
person he was six feet high, and of m- 
rnarkablc symmetry. He possessed cx- 
traordinaiy ability to endure fatigue. His 
i-eputation and success as a physician were 
considerable, but he is principally known 
by his metallic trewtors. These were forni- 
cil by liim from a composition which he 
discovered after numerous experiments 
with various kinds of metals, during seve- 
ral years, he having conceived the idea 
that metallic sulistaiices miglit have an in- 
fluence on the nerves and muscles of an- 
imals, and be capable of being converted 
to useful purfjoses as external agents in 
medicine. They consisted of two instru- 
ments, one of the appearance of steel, tlie 


other of brass, and were about three 
inches in length, and pointed at one end. 
The manner in which they were applied 
was, by drawing the points over the affect- 
ed parts, in a downward direction, for about 
twenty minutes each time. The com- 
plaints in which this operation was found 
most useful, were local inllammations 
in general, pains in the head, face, teeth, 
breast, side, stomach, back, rheumatism, 
&c. Doctor Perkins procured a patent 
for his discovery, and the success which it 
obtained was great, not only in tijis coun- 
try, but on the other side of the Atlantic. 
The professors of three universities in 
America gave attestations in favor of its 
cllicacy. In Copenhagen, twelve physi- 
cians and surgeons, chiefly professora and 
lecturere in the Royal Frederic’s Hos- 
pital, cornrnencod a course of expenments, 
accounts of which were published in an 
octavo volume. They introduced the term 
Perkinism, in honor of the discoverer, and 
nsseiled that it was of great im])ortance to 
the physician. In London, a Perkinian in- 
stitution, as it was called, was established, 
principally with the view of benefiting the 
poor by the use of the tractors ; and, in a 
pamphlet giving an account of the insti- 
tution, it was stated that the communi- 
cations of cases were from disinterested 
and intelligent characters from almost ev- 
ery cpiarter of Great Britain, including 
professors, regular f)hy8icians, surgeons and 
clergymen. A computation of the cui*cs 
sjiid to have been cftiictcd, presents the 
number of one million five hundred thou- 
sand. It may be well deemed a matter 
of surprise, after what we have stated, that 
the tractors liave sunk into oblivion ; but 
such is the fact. During the prevalence 
of yellow fever in New York, in 1799, 
doctor Perkins went thither for the pur- 
pose of testing the merits of a highly an- 
tise[)tic remedy which he had introduced 
into practice ; but after about four weeks 
of unremitted assiduity in attending the 
sick, he took the disease himself, and died 
at the age of 59 years. He was a man of 
grcat liberality of character and of strict 
honor and integrity. In address and col- 
loquial powers, few of his profession ex 
celled him. 

Permutations. (See Comhinalums.) 

Pernambuco ; the name generally given 
to the two cities of Olinda and Recife, in 
Brazil. The former contains 4000 inhab- 
itants, and is the see of a bishop. It lies 
about three miles north-east of the latter, in 
lat. 8° S. It was formerly more popu- 
lous and flourishing, but since its capture 
by the Dutch in 1640, its commerce and 
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.naiiufuctures have deserted it for the lat- 
ter. (See Recife,) 

Fkron, Francois, a distinguished French 
naturalist, horn ut Cerilly, in 1775, studied 
in the college at that [)lucc, and, in 171^, 
joined tlie army on the RInne. Having 
hecn captured ut Kaiserslautern, in about 
a year he was exchanged, and, having lost 
the sight of one eye, was discharged from 
the service, and returned to Ccrilly, iu 
August, 1795. He then obtained admis- 
sion into tlie school of medicine at Paris, 
where lie af)[)lied himself closely to his 
studies, and also attended the lectures of 
the iriuseuin of natural history. When 
the expedition to the South seas, under 
captain liaiidin, hud been projected, P6ron, 
with some dilliculty, obtained the situatioiT 
of zoologist. The vessels appointed for 
this scrvicti, the Geographer and the Natu- 
ralist, sailed from Havre, October 19, 
1800, and roiurned to France in April, 
1804. They had visited New Holland, 
and many of the Australian and Poly- 
nesian islands ; and during the whole of 
the voyage, Peron seized every opportuni- 
ty for augmenting the stores of science, by 
making collections and observations. Allcr 
his return, ho was employed, in con- 
junction with captain Freycinet, to draw 
ui» an account of the voyage, and,” withM. 
Lc Sueui*, to describe the new objects of 
natural history which had been procured. 
Peron died December 14, 1810. His 
works are, Obsct'vaiioiis sur VAiUhropologie; 
and Voyage de Dicouvertes aux Terres ./1m- 
stralcs (1807 — 1810, 3 vols., 4to.); an un- 
linishcd History of tlie Aledusa), Irag- 
ments of which have been published, and 
several valuable memoirs on subjects of 
natural history. 

Perousk, La. (Sec Laphouse,) 

pERPExnicuLAR, ill geometry; a line 
falling directly on auotlier line, so as to 
make equal aiij^les on each side ; called 
also a normal line. These lines may be 
straight lines or cuitcs. A plane is per- 
pendicular to another plane, if a line 
drawn on one of them, perpendicular to 
the line of intersection, forms right an- 
gles widi a perpendicular line on the oth- 
er plane drawn to the same point. (See 
Plumb Lane.) A vertical line is one per- 
pendicular to a horizontal line (a line par- 
allel to the surface of culm water), so 
called because it passes from our vertex 
or zenith (q. v.) down to the nadir (q. v.), 
so that the vertical line is a particular kind 
of perpendicular line. 

Perpetual Motion ; a motion which 
IS supplied and renewed from itselfj w’ith- 
oiit the intervention of external causes. 
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The problem of a perpetual motion con- 
sists in the inventing of a machine which 
has the principle of its motion within 
itself; and numberless schemes have been 
pro[>osed for its solution. The difficulty 
i^ that the resistance of the air, the fric- 
tion of the parts of the machine, &c., 
necessarily retard, and finally slop, the 
motions of machines, and therefore seem 
to render pei*pctual motion an impossi- 
bility. Attempts have recently l)een made 
to produce a perpetuum mobile, by means 
of galvanism ; a metallic bar, being placed 
between two dry galvanic columns, is 
alternately Attracted by each column. 

J^ERPETUiTY, in the doctrine of annui- 
ties, is the niimhiT of years in which the 
simple interest of any principal sum will 
amount to the same as the principal itself ; 
or it is the number of yeare^ purchase to 
be given for an annuity which is to con- 
tinue for ever; and it is found by dividing 
£100 by the rate of interest agreed upon : 
thus, allowing 5 per cent., the perpetuity is 

jci®-? = 20, 

6 

Perpignan ; a city of Franco, capital 
of East Pyrenees, about a league from the 
Mediterranean sea ; Ion. 2° 54' E. ; lat. 42® 
42' N. ; population, 15,350. It is a place of 
strength, and accounted one of the keys 
of the kingdom, on the side of Spain. It 
is mostly ill built and gloomy. The trade 
consists in corn, wool, iron and wine. 
The manufactures are woollen and silk. 

Perrault. Of four brothers of tliis 
name?, who lived during the reign of Louis 
XIV, the most known arc Claude (born 
i(il3, died 1()88), a physician, naturalist 
and architect, from whose designs the cel- 
ebrated fagade of the Louvre (q. v.) ami 
the observatory at Paris were built ; and 
Charles (born 16^13, died 1703), a man of 
enulition, but of little taste, whose verses 
have not outlived his day. Co]l)ert 
availed himself of their assistance in found- 
ing the French academy of art, of which 
Charles was the libnuian. His poem Le 
SUcle de Louis le Grand, wliich be read 
before the academy in 1687, gave rise to 
the famous controversy on the compara- 
tive merits of the ancients and moderns. 
In his ParaUele des Ancxens et Moderncs 
(1088 — 90), in the form of a dialogue, ho 
maintains that the moderns have carried 
art and sidcnce, which were in a state of 
infancy among the ancients, to the highest 
perfection, anil have excelled tliem in 
their works. This opinion was warmly 
attacked by Boileau, and zealously de- 
fended by Fontenclle and Iludart de la 
Mott(\ Perrault was also author of Les 
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Hommcs illustrcs de France (Ui^)6 — 1/00). 
"i’ln: Conies de nm Alcre POj/e ("rales of 
Mtulier Goose), of wliielj lie is the reputcti 
aiidior, has procMireii for him, hut perhaps 
uiijiisily, the title of “inventor of the 
Freoeh Fairy Tales.” (See Fairies.) 

PKaaoN, An(|uetil dii. (See Anqaelil 
da i\rruu, and /jvn lavcsla.) 

PKRRY,()livt‘r. (SecAppenjdit to this vol.) 

Pkrrv. (StM* Pt.ar.) 

Pkkskcl- rio.v ok Oiiristiaxs. The 
pi is. ruiioiis whii-li the early Christians 
underwent wen* a natural eons(M|uenec 
of' the anxiety whieh the free spirit of the 
Clu'istlan doctrine and worship, so oppo- 
site to thij reli«,nous institutions previous- 
ly existing, excited anion^' Jews and 
heath ‘Us. As lon^ as the Jewish state 
continued, the t'hristian communities 
eslahlished w'ithin its limits had little 
reason to expect toleration, as even the 
tounder of their relii,don had been regard- 
ed as a stirrer U[) ot' sedition, on account 
of his oppositKin to the ordinanc*es of the 
Jewish ehundi, which Wt*ni zealously de- 
femltvl by the Pharisees, who formed the 
ruling party; and the sanhedrim could 
not tlirgive his follow'ers for regarding him 
as thf* true Messiah. Hut, as this body had 
not power to carry its w’islies into eli<;ct, 
and the Christians abstained from open 
violation of the public peace, then; wtis 
no g.meral pt rstjculion of them in Pales- 
tine undtT the sanction of the Lloman au- 
thorities ; and only some of the heads of 
the congregations at Jerusalem, such iis 
Hti'phen and tlie apostles James the eider 
and James the young«;r, suffered niiirtyr- 
doin, — the former forty-three, the latter 
sixiy-Uiree. years after Christ. But the 
Jews in the towns of the Roman empire, 
wlicre they had mad<; settlements, ainl 
where Cliristian congregations soon sprung 
up, excited against them the suspicions of 
th ‘ magisfrati's, who, at lirst, may have con- 
sid(;n;d the Clirislians as an uiiiinpoitant 
Jewish sect, or have tolerated the new 
worship with less reluctance, since the in- 
troduction of a new divinity had little in 
it to startle the mind of a heathen. Nero, 
ind(‘e3d, ascribed to the Christians the cori- 
Hagration of the city of Rome kindled by 
himself, and, in the year(J4, subjected them 
to a drciadful persecution, in which the 
a])ostles Peter and Paul sufferwl ; but this 
was more an exercise of imperial tyranny 
than of policy, or an intolerant spirit. 
This first persecution does not appear to 
have ext<;nded far beyond Rome. There 
arose, however, a second, in the year 95, 
because Doruitian, deceived by the royal 
title which the Chrlstiaus gave to Jesus, 


after fruitless impiirii's for the supposed 
relations of Jesus and pretenders to the 
crown, causial many of his h)llovvers, par- 
ticularly ill Asia Minor, to be banished, or 
put to death. What is calleil tin; third 
persccu/ion of the Christians, took place in 
the tinu‘ of "Prajaii, who issued an edict 
against secret societies, which was follow- 
ed, in 105, by a prohibition of their meet- 
ings, and the punishment of some refrac- 
tory individuals, bt^causi; the Roman pro- 
consuls (for exam j)Ie, Pliny the younger, 
in Hithynia) eonsidm’tid the refusal of the 
(Christians to pay the usual homage to the 
image of the emperor as deserving of pun- 
ishment ; and their suspicions were aw'ak- 
ened by the. iiidependi'iit character of tho 
•followers of the new faith, and their devia- 
tion from the national customs. Charges 
of outragii and sedition, principally excited 
ainl spns'id abroad by the Jews, in ‘-efised 
the unlavorabic; disposition of the heathens 
towards the Christians. Jt was said that 
they were accustomed, in their assemblies, 
to eat liuman ftesh (a misconception of 
the eucharist), and to practise shameful 
vices, and not only to aim at the destruc- 
tion of tin; old ri‘ligion, but at the over- 
throw of tin* Homan imperial throne, and 
the foundation of a new monarchy. 
These reports easily grew out of their 
peculiar habits. The obscurity in which 
they envehipe.d themselves, on account of 
their well-i’ounded upprcdiensions ; the 
spirit of their associations, which kept 
them separate from the r(*st of tho worleJ ; 
their secret meetings for religious exor- 
cist's, often held by night,— were sullicienC 
to furnish materials for suspicion : and the 
extravagant expectations which many 
among them entertained of tho near re- 
turn of (Jhrist, their zeal agtiinst heatheti 
inanners and mistorns, and their open op- 
position to the worship of idols, from 
which they annually converted thousands^ 
excited the heathen priests and magistrates 
against all that bore the naino of Christian. 
Yet the followers of the new religion, be- 
ing almost entirely confined to tlie lower 
class, and being split into a variety of 
sects, chiefly (jiiostics, which were con- 
tinually incK'asing, were objects rather of 
contempt than of fear ; and, next to tho 
protection of an overruling Providence, 
it is principally owing to this circum- 
stance that, notwithstanding sevend occa- 
sions for new persecutions, and notwith- 
standing tho zeal with which their doc- 
trines were assailed by heathen philoso- 
phers (as, for example, Celsus, who wrote 
against Christianity about 140), they en- 
joyed above fifty years of undisturbed 
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trancjuiliity, until the fourth porsocutioii 
so ral](!(L In Asia Minor, they were 
violently assiiiled, about the year IfJO, 
by the lieatheii jjopiilace ; and tlie Chris- 
tian apolo'^ist Justin Martyr, and the 
bishop nl’ J^niyrna, Polyearp, were j)ut to 
death. About the year 177, Alarcus Aure- 
lius treated the new congregations in Caul, 
at V^ieune ainl Ijyons, with great severity, 
and liiany Christians suffered niartyr- 
doni (Joiirlh persecution). About the end 
of th(! second cciitury, a strong disposition 
was inajjifjstcd to unite tlio coiign;gatioiis, 
which iaid been hitherto indejunident of 
one* another, into one church. The spir- 
itual tcachei*s, too, growing bohler with 
th(! increase of their dif fmetions and priv- 
ileges, showed a disjmsition to grasp more 
authority, and ollon came into c.oHisioti 
witlj the civil magistrates; and the Chris- 
tians, J'aving become numerous and pow- 
erlid, opejily derided tlie pagan worship, 
now sinking into decline. These circum- 
stances led to wild outlireaks of tiio hea- 
then ])opulace, laait on revenging the in- 
enlts otlenul to th(‘ir gods (about 192), and 
a dreadful slaughUT ensued. The empe- 
ror S('j)timius S(JV<*ru.s, moniover, in 202, 
forbade the accession of new converts to 
the Jewisli and Christian religiqns, and this 
dec.ree was followed by still severer op- 
pressions of tlu’ Christians. Drcadfid tor- 
tures were emi>loycd by the Roman magis- 
trates, at that time, in order to compel 
tlie Christians, of every age and sex, to 
deny their religion. Many yielded to the 
storm, w'ith the iiitcntion of returning to 
Christianity in more pc'aceful times ; yet 
not a few jirefcrred death to apostasy, and 
gained tln^ martyr’s crown, and the admi- 
ration of Chrisiian posterity. (8ce JMar- 
hfrs, and Sixinb.) After this JiJJh ptrsecu- 
iion, the (.’hrislians enjoyed toleration and 
jieac-e from 211, under Caracalla, 31acri- 
niis and 1 feliogabalus, and, under Alexan- 
<ler Severus, even privileges and dislinc- 
lion. The restraints imposed upon them 
by the emperor Maximian (235) received 
the name of the sixth persecution, al- 
1 hough, properly speaking, only (yhristiaii 
teachers and clergymen were oppressed 
by this emp{*ror; but the oppressions 
which many of the congregations under- 
went were inflicted without his command. 
Private hatred, in fact, often led to out- 
rages against the Christians, and excited 
tlie ])opuiace to assail tliem. This hap- 
pened at Ahixaiidria, in the Latter years of 
the reign of the emperor Philip the Ara- 
bian, who was, pei'sonally, well-affected 
towards them. Rut his successor, Dc- 
cius, began his reign (240) with a perac- 


cution of the Christians (the seventh) 
throughout his kingdom. The universal- 
ity of this persecution, and the persever- 
ance and cruelty w'ith which it was pur- 
sued, made it plain that the emperor’s pur- 
pose was to extirjiate iheni entirely, and 
induced many to fall from their faith. 
Fortunatelj^ however, from the rapid 
chang(;s in the government at this period, 
the pf?rseculing jiolicy was not very stead- 
ily followed. Valerian, in 257, jiut to 
death few but the ch.rgy (eighth persecu- 
tion) ; and the cxc^cution of the edict of 
Aurelian against the Christians (274, the 
ninth persecution, na it was called) was [irc- 
vented by his violent death. A severe 
pei*secution (the tenth) took place under 
the emperor Diocletian, at the instigation o* 
his ministers, Galerius and otlier enemies 
of the Christians, in 303. Throughout the 
Roman empire, their c*hurchi’s were <le- 
stroyed, their sacred hooks collecti'd and 
burned, and all imaginable i.ieans of inhu- 
man violence employed to induce them to 
renounce their faith. As they w'cre ac- 
cused, moreover, of a rebellious spirit, mid 
of kindling a conflagratioti in the royal 
palace at Nicomedia, thousands suffered 
martyrdom. Cont:c.'intius Chloriis, a sove- 
niigii favorable to them, was unable to 

i irotect them entirely in bis Gallic and 
Jritish provinces ; and in Greece, Illyria, 
Italy and r^pain, Galerius, Maximinus and 
Licinius pursued them with im])rison- 
incnts and executions, principally directed 
against the clergy^, till 310. Th<*se were 
the last oppressions of the Christians un- 
der the Roman government. Constantine 
the Great (312 and 313) restored to the 
Christians full liberty, and the use of their 
churches and goods ; and his conversion 
to Christiaifity made it the established reli- 
gion in the Roman em|)ire. This religion 
afterwards experienced oppression w’itJi- 
out the limits of the Homan empire ; for 
instance, in 343 and 414 in Persia, and 
from 437, with little interruption, till the 
commencement of the sixth century, in 
the African kingdom of the Vandals; but 
the efibrts of some Roiuan emperors la- 
vorablc to heathenism, as Julian and Eu- 
genius, for the restoration of the pagan 
worehipin the Roman empire, were more 
prejudicial to themselv<*s than to the Chris- 
tians. After the establishment of islam- 
ism, the caliphs in Asia aJid Africa labor- 
ed, with success, for the extirpation of 
Christianity, and spared only particular 
schismatic sects, which still enjoy, under 
the pn)tcction of the Mohammedans, the 
free exercise of their religion. Christians 
themselves, tiller it Imd become a crime to 
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be a heretic (see . Heretic^ and Inquisition), 
persecuted one another most bitterly ; and 
the outrages which the early Christians 
iiad suRei’cd from the heathens were tol- 
erable, compared to the religious wars 
which they waged against eucli other in 
the middle ages, and to the suRbrings in- 
dicted on heretics, so called, by the liKpii- 
sition, and by fanatical })riiices, even to 
the eighteenth century. Hut, as heathen 
Rome could not stop the spread of Chris- 
tianity, so Protestantism, in later times, 
rooted itself tlie more firmly in proportion 
to the tempests which assailed it ; for the 
direct tendency of persecution is to awak- 
en a spirit of lieroic resistance, and a :<eal 
to make sacrifices for the cause of truth. 

P£R8£PiiON£. (See Proserpine.) 

P£RS£POLis. In a northern direction 
from the Persian ca])ital of Shiraz arc the 
ruins of ancient structures of different 
ages, among which are the only remains 
of ancient Persian architecture, Ijclonging 
to the most flourishing ])criod of that 
powerful nation. Tlicre are oth(?r archi- 
tectural remains, with inscri{)rions, belong- 
ing to the time of the modern Persian 
empire, which originated in the third 
century of the Christian era, out of the 
Parthian empire. (See Parlhians,) These 
latter remains lie about four or five miles 
from the ruins of Persepolis proper, and 
consist partl}*^ of works of sculpture, partly 
of inscriptions in the ancient Pehlvi 
language, cut in the rocks. They are 
called, by the Arabs, JVal’shi Rustam 
(the image of Rustam) because they were 
regarded as intended to comineiiioratc the 
deeds of this ancient hero ; but, according 
to De Sacy’s satisfactory explanation, they 
relate to the kings of the inodorn Pf’rsiaii 
race (the Sossaiiides). (See Persia.) Many 
inscriptions in Arabic, the later Persian, 
and other languages, were put here in the 
century after Mohammed. The ancient 
Persian monuments difler essentially from 
all the rest of the ruins. These are the 
ruins of the proper palace of Persepolis, 
called, by the Arabs, CkUnvinar, i. e. the 
forty (used indefinitely to signify many) 
columns, with two tombs near it; four 
tombs towards the north-cast, near Nak- 
shi Rustam, called the }omhs of the kings, 
with tlic ruins of some other ancient 
buildings; and lastly many remains and 
columns of unfinished tombs between 
Chilininar and Nakshi Rustam. All these 
remains arc represented in Chardin’s 
Travels through Persia, and in Niebuhr’s 
Travels to Arabia. ' The chief monument 
is Chilininar, undoubtedly the remains of 
a great and magnificent structure, encir- 


cled ill the rear by rocky mountains, 
which open in the form of a crescent, and 
consisting of three divisions, one above 
the other, and built entirely of the most 
bciuitifiil gray marble, the immense blocks 
of which arc put together with admirable 
art, without mortar. Marble stairs, so wide 
and easy of ascent, that ten liorseinen 
can ride up them abreast, lead from the 
lower divisions to the higher. At the en- 
trance of the portico, to which the steps 
belonging to the first division lend, fabu- 
lous animals arc seen, wrought in tlie still 
remaining pilasters, as if to guard the 
palace. Similar steps load to the second 
division, to a colonnade, several columns 
of whicli still exist, fifly feet high, and of 
such a eircumfiTcncc that three men can 
hardly clasp them. This colonnade leads 
to several detached buildings, of .'diich 
tlie largest stands in the same division; 
the othei-s, farther back, form the third 
division. TJiese houses contain a num- 
ber of chambers, of different sizes, and 
seem to have been real dwellings. They 
are ornamented with a number of images 
representing j)rocesKsions, people of all 
ranks, cornliats of fabulous animals with 
one another and with men. In the wall 
of the rock against which the building 
stands, are two large tombs. At a con- 
siderable height from the ground, a facade 
is hewn in the rock itself, behind which is 
a cJiamber that can be entered only by a 
passage broken through, as no regular en- 
trance has been found. lieiieath, the reck 
is cut jwrjjendicularly, in order to make 
the monument entirely inaccessible. The 
best representation of the ruins is to be 
found in Niebuhr. The rc'sult of the 
most recent investigati«)iis, comiiared with 
the information contained in the an- 
cient writers, is, that the monuments 
of Persepolis are actually of 1’ersian 
origin, and the tombs, those of Pereian 
kings, belonging to the buildings called 
Chilminar, with which they arc connected 
by subterranean passages. Though the 
buildings belong to Pei*siau antiquities, 
yet it is probable that the Persians them- 
selves dill not construct them, but caused 
them to be erected by others ; and tlieir 
truly Asiatic character affords foundation 
for the supposition that they were built in 
imitation of the architecture of the Medes 
(to whom the Persians were indebted, in 
general, for their civilization), under the 
direction of the priests. Tlie ruins of 
Persepolis proper are most probably not 
all of the same age, but the work of seve- 
ral Persian kiugs. Persepolis was not 
destined for a temple, for the Persian& 
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rofessing tho religion of the Magians, 
ad no temples ; nor was it a palace of 
the kings, because, though it may have 
originated, as most of the capitals of Asia 
di<i, from the residence of the kings of 
the first coiiqiierore, it soon ccase.d to be 
tlieir actual abode. Rut the ideas of 
country, power and religion attached to 
it, made it the nicejaacle of the royal 
dead, and tlic sanctuaiy of tlje people. 
Thti various images represent the whole 
privaUi life of the king, as it. was strictly 
prescribed by the Magiaiis. Immediately 
after their accessioJi to the throne, the 
P(;i*sian kings j)rOceeded to Persopolis to 
be invested with the garment of Cyrus, 
and, at certain times, visited this holy 
place to sacrifice on the summits of the 
mountains. After the deatJi of a king, his 
apparel, utensils, and even his treasures, 
were ])n^scrvcd here, as the tomb of the 
king was considered a fit dwelling to be 
])rovidcd with all necessaries. For this 
reason, not oidy numerous guards protect- 
ed the palace, but also the most important 
ofticers of tlie deceased king, jierhaps 
even his wives, were obliged to remain 
near the tomb. Alexander, after over- 
coming Darius, gratified his revenge by 
the destruction of Persepolis. (Sec AUx- 
under,) The mechanical execution of 
these monuments is very j)erfect, and no 
country on eaitli, Egypt only, perhaps, 
excepted, can sliow siicli masonry as 
these ruins. The character of tliis archi- 
tecture, however, is totally opposite to that 
of the lOgyptian iiiommients. Surprising 
assiduity and minuteness of execution arc 
shown in the ornamental w’ork. The in- 
scriptions on these ruins ar(^ in a three- 
ftild character — comprised under tho gene- 
ral name of* arrow-headed diameter, — ^and 
also ill three different languages. The 
oldest character, iindouhtedly, consisting 
of l(‘ttcrs, is, according to the unanimous 
opinion of critics, in the Zend language, a 
siicred idiom of the Magians : the cliarac- 
tei-s of the second kind seem to belong to 
tho Pehlvi language; and the third ai*c, 
pc'rliaps, Assyrian or Rahylonian. Grote- 
fend and Liciitenstein have been parficu- 
Jarly successful in the explanation of these 
characters. Drawings, still more exact 
than those of captain Kcppel, and accounts 
of newly discovered bass-reliefs in Per- 
sepolis, have been given by Jam. Edw. 
Alexander, in his Travels from India to 
England, through Persia, Asia Minor, 
&c., 1825—1826 (London, 1827, 4to.) 

Perskus ; son of Danac (q. v.) and Ju- 
piter. Polydcctcs, king of Scripliosi, an 
island in the Archipelago, who had re- 


ceived liim with his mother, soon wished 
to remove from his court the young and 
daring liero. Under pretence, therefore, 
of suing for the daughter of Gi^iiornaus, 
he requested from his friends presents of 
rarities to make his wedding feast moi-c 
splendid. Perseus promised him the 
liead of the Gorgon (Medusa). Beyond 
the ocean, just on the borders of eternal 
night, dwelt the fonnidable Gorgon race, 
with serpent-locks and seqieiit-girdlcs, 
of w'hom Medusa alone was mortal. 
Conducted by Mercury and Minerva, 
lie firat went to the three Graia?, on the 
western coast of the ocean ; wlio liad 
hut one eye and one tooth, in common. 
Poi-seus got possession of these, and 
promised to restore them on condition 
that they would bring him to the nymplis, 
who kept tlie instruments which lie 
needed in this enterprise — ^the talaria, or 
winged shoes, the bag, and the helmet of 
Pluto, which made its wearer invisible. 
They agreed to the condition, and Per- 
seus obtained from the nymphs what ho 
desired. Other accounts say, that he was 
fiiniislicd by Morciiiy and Vulcan. Led 
by Mercury and Minerva, lie reached tJic 
slund)ering Gorgons. Witli his face avert- 
ed, he approached the monsters, whoso 
look transformed the spectator into stone, 
saw the head of Medusa by reflection in 
his brazen shield, and cut it off. From 
the drops of blood sprang Pegasus and 
Chrysaor. With the head in his bag, he 
escaped from the pursuing sistcra, by 
means of tlie helmet of Pluto. On the 
winged sandals of Mercury, he now hov- 
ered over various regions, seeking adven- 
tures, lie went to king Atlas, who hail 
been informed by an oracle, that a son of 
Jupiter would strip his garden of the 
golden apples which it bore ; and there- 
fore refused to Perseus the rites of hosjii- 
tality, who, ijrcsenting to his eyes tlie 
Gorgon’s head, changed him into a rock, 
which was doomed to siippoit the Jieav- 
ens. He then delivered Andromeda, (q. v.) 
Ry her he became the father of Porscs, 
whom he left in the care of his grand- 
father Cepiicus, and returned with An- 
dromeda to Scriphos. Here he found his 
mother at the altiu* of Minerva, to which 
she had fled with his foster-father Dictys, 
to escape the violence of Polydectes. Ho 
transformed the latter, with all his associ- 
ates, into stone ; and, having placed Dictys 
upon the throne of Seriphos, he returned 
to Mercuiy the talaria, the bag and the 
helmet, and gave to Minerva the Gorgon’s 
head, which she fixed in the centre of her 
shield, or, according to some, on her 
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breastplate. Perseus then went to Argos, 
with Daimo and Audrotiicdn, to visit iiis 
grandfather Acrisius. To avoid tlie predic- 
tions of an oracle, Acrisius had fled to Thes- 
saly ; blithe could not escape his destiny ; 
for Perseus followed him there, mid killed 
him accidentally with tiie discus, of which 
he was tlie inventor. In consequence of 
this event, he i*efused to ascend tlie throne 
of Argos, which had thus fullen to him, 
and exchanged it for Tiiyiithus, the king* 
doni of Megapenthes. llci*e he founded 
Myceiioj. Besides Perses, the founder of 
rile Persian nation, Andromeda also be- 
came the mother of Alcmus, Sthenelus, 
Eleus, Mestor, Electryoil, aiul a daughter 
named Gorgoplioue. After his <Ieath, 
Pcracus was worahipped as a liero, and 
placed among the stars. The fable of 
Perseus has been, by some writei*s, derived 
from Peisia, and been interpreted as typi- 
cal of the introduction of agriculture from 
Upper Asia or Persia into (irecjce. He is 
the Bersin of the Sliahnaineli. 

Persia (/raw, Chahisian ) ; a country of 
Asia, between 25° and 40° N. lat., and 44° 
and 04° E. Ion. ; bounded N. by Russia, 
tlie Caspian sea and Indc[)endent Tartary, 
W. by Turkey, S. by the P<n>ian gulf, 
and E. by Bcloochistaii and Afghanistan ; 
comprising about 300,000 s(]uare miles, 
with a population of about 6,500,000. The 
centre of Persia is an elevated plain, con- 
taining several descits of sand. The 
northern provinces, in which rises the 
cl lain of the Ararat, and the western parts 
of the countr}% arc mountainous. To tJjc 
east of the Tigris, and nearly parallel with 
it, is a granitic ri<lge, called by the an- 
cients Zagros ; and also purallcl with the 
same is the Oroutes (now JClwind\ which 
separates into two hraiiches, one of which, 
to the west of the Caspian sea, is con- 
nected with the Elbour, or the (])aspiaii 
ciiaiii, a prolongation of tJic Taurus. The 
cuimtry on the Caspian is lower than tlie 
coasts on the ocean, and is surrounded by 
a semicircular barrier of mountains, which 
are a continuation of the Taurus and Cau- 
casus, and present a much steeper descent 
towards the Caspian than on the land side. 
Ill the southern part of Persia, the eleva- 
tion of the country is more gradual than 
in the north and west ; and along the Per- 
sian gulf, there is a narrow strip of low 
land, which is uninhabitable in summer 
on account of the heat. As we recede 
from the sea, and approach the mountains, 
the climate becomes cooler. The ele- 
vated northern and western regions are 
temperate, and, in winter, cold. Earth- 
quakeo are not uncommon: in 1824, a 


shock, which continued six days and six 
nigliti^ destroyed the city of Shiraz (50,000 
inhabitants) and Kazroun ; mountains dis- 
appeared without leaving a trace behind, 
it is remarkable that so extensive a coun- 
try bos no considemble river, although it 
contains many high mountains. There 
are a few small rivei’s, that lose them- 
selves ill the sand, or arc consumed by 
canals, which serve the purpose of irriga- 
tion. Persia, however, contains several 
lakes, among which are that of Erivan and 
Bakteghian or Salt lake. All the water is 
iinprognatcd with salt ; tlie lakes are all 
saline, and wherever water has stood in 
winter, the soil is found to ht.ve become 
suit. The extensive plains are, many of 
them, covered with water in winter, and 
in summer ])resent a bare, hot surface, 
coated with saline matter. The moun- 
tains are naked ; the Jiills dry and barren. 
On account of tlie scarcity of water, but a 
small portion of the jilains is cultivated ; 
the remainder is either naked or merely 
bcai-s some succulent plants, which soon 
wither, 'fliere are, liowi'vcr, some fertile 
tracts. The couutiy siipjilies excellent 
lioi-ses and asses, dromedaries, cattle, 
broad-tailed sheep, silk, grain, rice, pulse, 
melons, sesame, saffron, madder, hemp, 
flax, tobaeco, poppies, liquorice, siigar- 
eaue, date-palms, cassia, rnostic, rich wines, 
cotton, manna, gum tragacanth, senna, gal- 
bunum, assafmtidu, rhubarb, all the fruits 
of the temperate zone, ami fine tropical 
fruits, gall-nuts, copjicr, iron, lead, salt- 
petre, sulphur, salt, The inhabitants 
arc partly Tadsliiks, consisting of a mixed 
mce of J*ursec, Arabic, &c., origin, Par- 
sees, or fire-worshiiipers and Armenians ; 
and partly nomads, among wJiorn the 
Curtis are the principal nation. Tlie Tad- 
sliiks (modmui Pei*siaiis) are superior to 
the Ottomans in civilization, and manifest 
a strong passion for tlie arts and sciences. 
They are Moliammedaiis, of tiie sect of 
All, or Sliiiles. A peculiar Mohammedan 
sect, the Sabiaiis (<|.v.), worship the cross, 
have a sort of bajitisrn, and call themselves 
disciples of St. John. The Isliiiiuciitt's 
(t|. V.) also form a distinct sect. The Par- 
secs are Guebers (q. v.), of the pliilo- 
sopiiical sect of So])his. (See Sophis,) 
Jews and Christians are tolerated in Per- 
sia. The Persians are distinguished for 
tlicir skill in dyeing, and in silk and wool- 
len manufactures. They manufacture 
shagreen, morocco, work in gold and sil- 
ver to great perfection, and moke excel- 
lent sword blades, and a great number of 
articles of copper ware. In agriculture 
they make great use of artificial irrigation, 
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which is, ftt present, a monopoly of the 
government. The commerce, which is 
considerable, is chiefly carried on by cara- 
vans to India, Turkey and Arabia. The 
navigation of the Persian gulf is mostly in 
the Jjaiiils of foreigners. 'J'he navigation 
of the Casj)ian sea is open to the Russians 
and J’ersians ; but the latter, by the terms 
of the treaty of 1828, are excluded from 
jiiaiiitaining ships of war in its waters. 
Arts and sciences are held in esteem, but 
are by no ine^is in a flourishing condition. 
The study ortlie Koran, divination, as- 
trology, a sort of ethics, medicine and 
poetry, are the chief departments of edu- 
cation. 'J'he style of architecture is sim- 
])le, sculpture almost unknown, the inusie 
detestable. The government is an abso- 
lute despotism ; at the head of it is the 
shah, with unlimited ])ower. Jaiibert esti- 
mated his income at $10,000,000. The 
twelve provinces into which the kingdom 
is divided are governed by khans. The 
fiomadic tribes enjoy a sort of iiidej)en- 
dctice under their chiefs, and form the 
main body of the military force. Abbas 
Mirza, the heir a])parent, has endeavoi-ed 
to form troops with the European disci- 
pline. Persia has no naval force, owing 
partly to a want of ship timl)er. The 
largest town is Ispahan (q. v.), formerly 
one of the princif)al cities of Asia, now 
much reduced. The capital is Teheran 
(50,000 inhabitants in winter; 10,000 in 
summer.) 

History. The history of Pei*sia fii'st 
emerges from the obscurity of antiquity 
with Cyrus. The <lynasty of the Maha- 
bads is iiieiitioned by Oriental writera as 
the first. It was followed by that of the 
Pishdadians (coeval with our Assyrian em- 
pire). Alter the Pishdadians, the Kaja- 
nides ruled for 718 years. Gustasp (Hys- 
taspes), the Median Cyaxares, or his con- 
temporary, under whom /erdusht (Zom- 
fister) lived, belongs to the uncertain time 
before Cyrus. With Cyrus (q. v.), 559 — 
529 R. C., began the period of Persian 
power in tlie West. J5y uniting the Per- 
sians and Medes under his sceptre, he 
made them the ruling nation in Western 
Asia ; he conquered Crmsus, took Baby- 
lon, and reduced Asia Minor. He was 
succeeded by his son Carnbyses (529 — 
.522), who conquered Tyre, Cyprus and 
Egypt, After him, a Mogian ruled for a 
short time, who gave himself out os Smer- 
dis, brother of Carnbyses. He was de- 
throned, and Darius Uystaspes (q. v.) ob- 
tained the crown by lot or tlie choice of 
his c«>lleagues (521—487 B. C.). He re- 
duced the revolted kingdom of Babylon, 


and subdued Thrace, Macedonia, (512 B. 
C.), and a small part of India ; but his at- 
tempt to conquer the Scythians beyond 
the Danube was unsuccessVul. He reduc- 
ed the Greek colonies in Asia 3linor, 
which had attempted to shake off the Per- 
sian yoke (.501 B. C.) ; but he was unfijr- 
tunato in his war against the European 
Greeks, and Egypt revolted from him. 
His son Xerxes (487 to 407 B. C.) cfleclL‘<l 
the submission of Egypt, but was defeat- 
ed by the Greeks on the field of Mara- 
thon and at Salaiiiis, and w'as obliged to 
defend himself against their attacks in a 
disastrous war. Under Artaxerxes Lon- 
gimanus, the Ahasucrus of the Scriptures 
(until 425 B. C.), the first symptoms of de- 
cline became visible. Egypt again revolt- 
ed, and was again concpiered, after a 
bloody struggle. The Greek war termi- 
nated disadvantageously, in 449 B. C. (See 
Cimon.) Megabyzus excited a dangerous 
insurrection. The weak king was goveni- 
ed by his mother and wife. The next 
changes of government were rapid and 
violent. Xerxes 11, his only legitiiiiatt^ 
son, was murdered, after a reign of forty- 
five days, by his natural brother Sogclia- 
nus, who suflerod the same fate, six 
inonths afterwards, by the hands of an- 
other illegitimate son of Artaxerxes, — 
Ochus, who assumed the name of Daiius 
TI, and reigned until 404 B. C., under the 
influence of his wife Parysatis. llie re- 
volts of his satraps hastened the decline 
of the empire, and the Persians were 
obliged to acknowledge independent kings 
ill Egypt. But the internal troubles in 
Greece, of which the Pensians artfully 
took advantage, saved them, for a time, 
from a united attack by the Greeks. Ar- 
taxerxes II, Meninon, or Mnemon (until 
301 B. C.), was entirely under the influ- 
ence of his mother, Paiy^satis. His broth- 
er Cyrus, supporteil by 10,000 Greeks un- 
der Xenophon (q. v.J, attempted to de- 
throne him (400 B. C.j, but was defeated 
and killed. Domestic dissensions obliged 
the Lacedaemonians to abandon their ad- 
vantages in Asia Minor, and to conclude 
the disadvantageous peace of Antalcidus 
(S87 B. C.). Artaxerxes III, Ochus (until 
338 B. C.), son of Mnemon, secured his 
throne by putting to death Ids numerous 
brothers. He recovered Egypt (350 B. C.) ; 
Imt his eunuch, Bagoas, poisoned him on 
account of his cruelty, successively mur- 
dered all his sons, and gave the crown to 
Darius Codomannus (q. v.], a prince of 
the blood, who was con(]uered by Alex- 
ander in three decisive actions, on the 
Gninicus, at Issus and Gaugamcla, and 
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lost Ills life (330 B. C.) ; after whicli Alex- 
ander made himself master of the whole 
empire (J129 B. 0.). On the dissolution 
of the Manedonian empire, after tlie dc^ath 
of Alexander (32J1), the Sehiuridoa (see 
Selfiicus) ruled over Persia until 24()B. C. 
They were succeeded by the. Arsacides, 
who founded the empire of the Parthians, 
which existed until 229 A. D. Ardshir 
Babekau (Artaxerxes) then obtained the 
sovereignly of Central Asia, and left it to 
his descendants, the Soswsanides, who ruled 
407 yeai-s. With them begins, according 
to llamiiier ((}. v.), the romantic chameter 
of Persian chivalry ; and llie six most re- 
nowned rulers of this dynasty, among 
whom an^ Behramgur, Chosroes, Parwis, 
and Nushirvan, are the subjects of Per- 
sian romances. Ardshir, son of S.nssan, 
Tided from 218 to 241. The W'ai*s which 
he carried on with the Romans were con- 
tinued under his successor, Shapur (Sa- 
])or I, until 271), against (Jordian and Va- 
lerian (the latter of whom Icll into the 
hands of Sapor, and was treated in a most 
n'voltiiig manner), and were notn'rmiiiat- 
fil until the peace of king Narses with Dio- 
cletian (303). When Sapor the Great 
(from 309 to 380) had become of full age, 
the empire again recovered strc.ngth. lie 
punished the Arabs for their incursions, and 
took the king of Yemen prisoner, and de- 
manded from the emperor of Constanti- 
iiojde the cession of all the country to the 
Strymoii, as Ardshir had once done. Con- 
stantine the Great, Constantine 11 and 
.luliaii resisted his demands; but Jovian 
])urchased peace by a cession of the live 
provinces in question and the fortress of 
JVisihis. Sajioralso extended his con(|uests 
into Tartary and India. War and peace 
successively followed, without any impor- 
tant events, after the death of Sapor. Un- 
der Artaxerxes II (until 383), Sapor III 
(until 388), and Vararancs IV (until 399), 
the empire flourished. Arabs, Huns ami 
Turks successively appear on the field, as 
allies or enemies of Persia, Yezdegerd 
I (until 420), a friend of the Christians, 
conquered Armenia in 412. In the year 
420, Vararancs V ascended the throne by 
the aid of the Arabs. lie was victorious 
against Theodosius II, defeated the Huns 
who invaded his empire, and conquered 
the kingdom of Yemen. He was suc- 
ceeded by Vararanes VI (until 457) and 
llormisdas III. In the year 457, Firus 
(Pheroses) ascended the tlirone by the 
assistance of the Huns, but afterwards 
made war against them, and lost his life in 
battle in 4^ Valeus, or Balash (from 
488 to 491) was stripped of a part of his 


territories by the Huns, and obliged to pay 
tlieiii a tribute for two years. The Sas- 
sanidcs, however, soon regained their 
greatness and ])owcr. Cobad (until 5J31) 
subdued the Huns ; and, though he had 
recovered his throne, in 498, by their as- 
sistance, yet, at a later jicriod, he waged a 
successful war against tlu'in, against Atha- 
nasius, the Indians, and Justinian I. His 
youngest son and successor, Chosrou 
Anushirvan (from 531 to 579) was distin- 
guished lor ills uncommon ^visdom and 
valor. Under him the Pereian empire 
extended fn>m the Mediterranean to the 
Indus, from the laxartes to Arabia and 
the coniines of Egypt. He waged suc- 
cessful wars witli the Indians and Turks, 
with Justinian niul Tiberius, and the 
Arabs, whom lie delivcml from the op- 
jiression of petty tyrants, and suppi*essfMl 
the rebellious of l/is brother and his sun. 
The Ijuzians in Colchis, wearied witn the 
Gi*eck oppression, submitted thimiselves to 
him ; but, when lie attempted to transfer 
them into the interior of Persia, they again 
plnceil ilienisclves uridiT the dominion of 
Justinian, whose arms were now victori- 
ous. Anushirvan died of grief during 
the uegotialioris for peace. War eoiiiiu- 
ued under Hormuz (Horinisdas IV, from 
579 to 591) until the reign of Chosrou II 
(until G28), under whom the Persian jiower 
Hiached its highest pitch. By successful 
wars he extended his conquests, on the 
one side to Chalceilon (GIO), on the other 
over Egyjit to Lybia and A’ithiopia, 
and finally to Yemen. But the fortune of 
war was suddenly ciianged by the victori- 
ous arms oftJjc einiieror Heraclius. CJios- 
roii lost all his conquests, and his own son 
Sirhes made iiim prisoner, and put him to 
death ((>28). The decline of Pt‘rsia was 
hastened by continued domestic feuds. 
Sirhes, or Kabad Shirujeli, was murdered 
in the same year. Ilis son Ardshir ( Artn- 
xerxes) III, hut seven years olil, succeeded 
liiin, and was murdered, in G29, by his gen- 
eral Serbas (SJieheriar). The chief Per- 
sians prevented Serbas from ascending the 
throne ; and, after numerous revolutions, 
succeeding each other so rapidly that the 
historians have confounded the names, 
Yezdegerd III, a nephew of Chosrou, as- 
cended the tlirone in G32, at the age of six- 
teen. He was attacked by caliph Omar, 
in 636, and Persia became a prey to the 
Arabs and Turks. Yezdegerd lost his 
life in 651. — ^With the conquest of Persia 
by the caliphs begins the history of the 
modern Persian empire. The dominion 
of the Arabs (see Caliph) lasted 585 years, 
from 636 to 1220. As some of the Arab 
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governors made themselves independent, 
and Persian and Turkish princes possess- 
ed themselves of single provinces, Persia 
continued to he dividccl into iiuineroiis 
petty states. Among the principal dynas- 
ties were, in the north and north-east, 1. 
the Turkish house of the Thaheridis in 
Kliorasan, from 820 to 872 ; 2. the Persian 
dynasty of tli(J Soflarides, wliich dethron- 
ed tiie one last named, and ruled over 
Kliorasan and Farsistan until 902 ; 3. the 
Samanidc <lynasty, which established its 
independence on Khorastin in 874, under 
Ahmed, in the province Mavaraliiar, and 
lasted to 999. Ishmael, Ahmed’s son, de- 
throned the Soffarides, and became pow- 
erful ; and under his descendants originat- 
ed, 4. the Gaznavidcis, in 977, when Se- 
bektechiii, a Turkish slave and governor 
of the Samanides at Gazna and Kliorasan, 
made himself iiidepciident at Gazna. 
His son Mahmood subdued, in 999, Kho- 
rasan, and, in 1012, Farsistan, and thus put 
an end to the dominion of the Samanides. 
Ife subs<;quontly conquered Irak Agcnii 
(1017) from the Houidcs, and even extend- 
ed his conquests into India. But his son 
]Masud Avas stripped of Irak Agemi and 
Kliorasan by the Heljooks (from 1037 to 
1044); and the Gaznavides, weakened by 
domc'stic divisions, became, under Malek 
Shall (1182), a prey to the (jouridos. 5. The 
sultans of Gour (Gourides) ‘became pow- 
erful, in 1150, by means of Aladdin llo- 
saiii, but lost tlicsir ascendency, alter seve- 
ral great reigiis, partly by the encroach- 
ments of the princes of Kliowaresm, and 
partly by domestic dissensions. 6. The 
dynasty of tlie Khowaresmian shahs (fi-om 
1097 to 1230) was found(*d by Aziz, gover- 
nor of the Htdjooks in Khowaresin, or Ka- 
rasni, wlicre he rendered liimself indc- 
lieiulent. Tagasli (1192) destroyed the 
empire of the Heljooks, and took Kbora- 
san from the Gourides. His son Moham- 
med conquered Mavaralnar, subdued the 
Gourides and Gazna, an<l occupied the 
greater part of Persia. But, in 1220, the 
great khan of the Mongols (q. v.), Gengis 
Khan (q.v.), and his heroic son Gclaleddin 
Mankbern, deprived him of his domin- 
ions ; and he died in 1230, after a struggle 
of ten years, in a lonely hut in the moun- 
tains of (hirdistan. In western and north- 
eastern Persia reigned, 7. Mardawig, a Per- 
sian warrior, who founded a kingdom at 
Dilerii, in 928, which soon extciHlcd over 
Ispahan, but was destroyed by the Bou- 
ides. 8. The Boiiides (sons of Bouia, a 
])oor hshermnn, who derived Ins origin 
from the Sossanides), by their valor and 
prudence, extended their sway over the 


greaterpart of Persia, and, in 945, even over 
Bagdad. They were chiefly distinguished 
lor their virtues and love of science, and 
maintained themselves until 1050, when 
Malek Kahjrn was obliged to yield to the 
Scdjooks, 9. The Seljooks, a Turkish 
dynasty, as is supposed, driven by the 
Chinese from Turkestan, first became 
powei-fid in Kliorasjin, with the Gazna- 
vides. Togrullxjg Mall mood, a brave and 
prudent warrior, drove out the son of 
Mahmood, the Gaznavide sultan, in 1037 ; 
extended his doininion over Mavaralnar, 
Aderbijan, Aimenia, Farsistan, Irak Age- 
mi, and Irak Arabi, where he put an end 
to the ride of the Bouides at Bagdad, in 
105.5, and was invested with their dignity, 
as Kmir el O/nrakj by the caliphs. Some 
of his df^scendants were distinguished for 
great activity and humanity. The most 
powcilid of them, Malek Shah, conquered 
also Georgia, Syria and Natolia (Rouin). 
Blit the empire gradually declined, and 
was divided into four kingdoms, which 
were destmyed by the shahs of Khowa- 
resm (ll()2und 1195), theatabeks of Ale]>- 
po (JB39), and the Mongols (1194). Gcn- 
gis Khan established the power of the Tar- 
tars ami Mongiils in Persia (1220 — 1405). 
Those Persian provinces which had been 
acquired byGeiigis Khan fell to his young- 
est son, Tauli, in 1229, and then to the 
son of the latter, Hulaku, at first as govern- 
ors of the Mongolian khans, Kajuk and 
Mangii. Hulaku extended his dominion 
over Syria, Natolia and Irak Arabi. He 
or liis successor became independent of 
the great khan, and formed a separate 
Mongolian dynasty in those countries, 
whicli sat on tJie tJirone till the death of 
Ahusaid, without heirs, in 1335. His suc- 
cessors, also descendants ofGengis Khun, 
had merely the title of khans of Persia. 
The empire was weak and divided. Then 
ap]>eared (1387) Timurlcnk (Tamerlane) 
at tlic h(‘ad of a new horde of Mongols, 
wlio conquered Persia, and filled the 
world, from Hiiidoostun to Smyrna, wiili 
ten-or. But^the death of tJiis famous con- 
queror was followed by the dowiifiill of 
the Mongul dominion in Persia, of wliich 
the Turkomans then remained masters for 
a hundn'd years. These nomadic tribes, 
who had plundered Pci'sia for two centu- 
ries, wrested, under the reigns of Kara 
Jussiif and Ids successors, the greatest 
part of Persia from the Timuridcs, were 
subdued by other Turkoman tribes under 
Usong llassan (14t>8), and incorporated 
with them. They sunk before Ishniuel 
Sophi (1505), who artfully made use of 
fanaticism for his political purposes, and 
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whose dynasty lasted from 1505 to 1722. 
Tsiiniaol S()|)hi, whoso ancestor Sheikh 
Sophi preteiuled to he descended from 
Ali, took troni the Turkomans of the 
^vhito ram, Aderbijau (1505 to 1508) 
and pa t of Armenia, slew both their 
princes, .oid foiiniled upon the ruins of 
their empire, alter having eotiipiered Shir- 
van, Jliarbeker, (*eorgia, Turkestan and 
Mavaralnar, an empire which comprised 
Aderbijau, J.)iarheker, Irak, Farsistau and 
Kerman, lie assumed tiie name of a 
sliah, and introduceil the sect of Ali into 
the compiercd countries. Ilis successoi's, 
Tliamas (1523 to 1575), Islimael JI (from 
1570 to 1577), Mohammed (1577 to 1580), 
llamzeh (1580), Isimiael HI (1587), car- 
ried on unsuccessful wars against the 
Turks and the L'sbecks. Jliit the great 
siiah Abbas (1587 to 1029), reestablished 
the empire by Jiis conrpiests. He took 
from the Turks Armenia, IrakArabi, Mes- 
o])otamia, llie cities of Tauris, llagdadand 
llassora ; Khorastm from tlic Usbecks ; 
Ormuz from the Portuguese, and Ivandji- 
liar from the Monguls ; and bumbled 
Georgia, which had refused to pay tribute. 
He introduced absolute [)ovver into Persia, 
transferred his residence to Ispahan, and 
instituted the pilgrimage to Mesliid, in or- 
der to abolish that to Mecca among rite 
Persians. 'Pin? following rulei*s, Shah Sesi 
(1629 to l(i42) and Ahbas 11 (1()42 to 
Ifibd) hiid new wars with the Turks and 
Indians ; with the llirmer o?i account of 
Bagdad, wliicli w;is lost; and with the lat- 
ter on account of Kandahar, which was 
ivcompiered in lObO. Under shah Hoh- 
maii, however, (Ibtib to Ui94), the empire 
declined, and entirely sunk uialer liis mui 
H ussein. The Afghans in Kandahar re- 
volted, in 1709, under Mirwris; and Jus 
son Mir Mahmud conqueretl the whole 
em|)ire, in 1722. A stale of anarchy fol- 
lowed. Maliniud, liaving become insane, 
was dethroned by Asharf, in 1725; tlie 
latter was subdued by Thamas Ivuli 
Khan, who, with the assistance of the 
Russians and Turks, jjlaced Thamfis, son 
of Hussein, on the llimnc in 1729. But, 
wdicn the latter ceded Georgia and Arme- 
nia to the '^I'urks, Kidi Khan dethroned 
him, and placed his minor son, Abbas II I, 
on the throne. He recovered, by con- 
quest or treaties, the .jirovinces cedcal to 
the Russians and Turks, and asccndiul 
the throne under the title of S/iah Mt/lir, 
Abbas III having died in 1730. lie re- 
stored Persia to her former im])ormnce by 
successful wars and a strong government ; 
conquered Bahareim (1735) and Balk 
(1736) from the khan of Bucharia, Kanda- 


har (1738); invaded (17'39) Hifuloostan, 
and obliged the great mogul Muhummed 
to cede to him some provinces on the In- 
ilus and most of his treasures. But, in 
1747, Nadir Wius murdered by the coin- 
niandei's of his guards, and his death 
tJirew the empire again into new eonliision. 
Four kingdoms were now firmed ; 1. 
Khonusan and Segistan ; 2. Kandahar, or 
the eastern provinces ; 3. Farsistau, or the 
westt'rn provinei's ; and, 4. Georgia. The 
latter, I'or the most part, retained its own 
princes, who, at length, siibinitte.d to Uus- 
sia. In Kandahar and tlu; East, AhttxHl 
Abdallah foundc'd the enqiire of Alghaii- 
iston. (i|. V.) Ho was vi(!torioiisat l*aniii- 
piit, and ruled wdth absolute sway in In- 
dia. His residence was Kabul. He was 
succeeded, in 1753, by Timur; tin; latter 
by Zeman. In the two other kingdoms, 
the Curd Kerim Khan, who liad served 
under Nadir, and was of low ext -’.ction, 
succeeded in establishing tran(|uiUity, afuir 
long and bloody wars, by snhdiiing Mo- 
hammed Khan, who lied, and perished at 
Ma/anderan. His wisdom, justice and 
warlike skill gained him the love of his 
subjects and the esteem of liis neighbirs. 
He did not call himself A7u//), but vc/nl 
(regent). He fix(‘d his residcaice at 81»i- 
raz in 1755, and died in 1779. New dis- 
turbances arose after his death. His 
brothers attempted to get poss('s.sion of 
the throne, to the exclusion of his sons. 
A prince of tli(! blood, Ali iMiirat, occupi- 
ed it in 1784 ; hut aeuiiuch, Aga Moham- 
med, a man of uncitait fimiiy and uncoin- 
Jiion qualities, liiul made himself inde- 
jiendenl in Mazaiuleran. Ali Murat, who 
marehed against him, died in cnnsiapieiicc 
of a fall Iron) his liors(*, and left the seeptro 
to Jiis sou Yalar, who was defeated by 
Aga Mohammed at Jez«l Kast, and lied to 
»Shir«a/, w here he ])erisheil in an insurrec- 
tion. His son liUthf Ali made several 
desperate efforts to recover his thi’one ; hut 
Aga Mohammed w'as victorious, and aft- 
pointed Jjis nephew Baba Khan his suc- 
cessor, who has reigned since 179l>, under 
the name of Fdk Ali Shah, He fixed his 
residence at Teheran, in order to he nearer 
the Russians, who threatened him in 
Georgia and the neighboring firovinces. 
By the peace of 1812, the Persians were 
obliged to (!eile to Russia the whole of 
Daghestan, the Khauats of Kuha, Hhir- 
van, Baku, Salian, Talishah, Kai'a)ichb, 
and Gandsha, resigning all claims to Shu- 
luregi, Kharthli, Kachethi, Imeritia, Gurin, 
Mingrelia and Abchasia,and were obliged 
to admit the Russian flag on tlic Caspian 
sea. (See Russia.) Feili Ali (born in 
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1768), a Turkoman of the tril)e of Kad- 
sliar Shah, wits induced by the heir-appar- 
ent, AbhaHMirza, and iiiH favorite Ilussidn 
Kuli Klian, who believed Russia to be in- 
volved in df)niestic troidiles, to attack that 
power ill 18^6. The Persians invaded the 
Russian territories, without a dc^cluration 
of war, instigated part of the Mohairiine- 
daii population to insurrection, and ad- 
vanced as far as Elisala^thpoi ; but they 
were deleated in several battles, and the 
Russians under Paske witch concpiered the 
country to the Araxes, which, by the treaty 
of Tourkinantchai (185^8) was ceded to 
Russia, Russia.) The cholera mor- 

bus made groat ravages in the noilh-wcst- 
ern part of Persia in and 1830. Ac- 
conling to the latest accounts, the country 
was disturbed by the contests of tiie royal 
princes. Tiie Englisjj always maintain an 
emliassy at the capital, to couuterac.t the 
inlluence of Russia. — See Midcolnfs His- 
toinj of Persia (2 vols., 2d ed., 1820), and 
his Sketches of Persia (1828). Respect- 
ing VVovStern Persia, we owe the latest ac- 
counts since Chardin, Niebuhr, Olivier, to 
Kinncir, JMorier, Ouseley, and particular- 
ly to Ker Porter, and Price’s Journal of 
the Rritish Embassy to Persia (London, 
1825). Price was secretary to Ouseley’s 
einliassy. J. R. I'raser, in his Narrative of 
a Journey into Khorassan, 1821 — 1822 
(London, 1825, 1 vol., 4to.), describes the 
general state of Persia. The Adventures 
of llaji Raba of Isjiahan, by Morier, and 
J. R. Fraser’s two works — Kuzzilbash, an(l 
the Pei-sian Adventurer, being the Sequel 
of Kuzzilbash — are interesting delinea- 
tions of Persian niaiuuu's. The great in- 
fluence of England in Pci-sia appears from 
G. Kejipel’s Journey from India to Eng- 
land, by Rassorah, Rabylon, Curdistan, 
Persia, &c., in 1824 (London, 1827, 4to,). 
Drouville’s Voyage e?i Perse (2d edit, 
Paris, 1825, 2 vols.) contiins valuable in- 
formation: see also the Letters on the 
Caucasus and Georgia, by Frey gang, Rus- 
sian consul-general (in French, Hamburg, 
1816). Rucet’s and Ralbc’s New Map of 
Persui (Paris, 1826) is accompanied by a 
historical and statistical sketch of the 
monarchy. 

Persian Language, Literature and Jin- 
dent Religion. — In the Pci^sian provinces, 
which had previously formed the kingdom 
of Media, the Zend and Pehlvi, or Pelilevi, 
were the prevailing languages ; the former 
in the north, the latter in the south of 
Media. Zend is a Pehlvi word, signifying 
living. In the Zend, which is nowhere 
mentioned as a spoken, but only as a sa- 
cred language, Zoroaster (q. v.), or Zer- 


dusht, wrote his religious books, with 
w'hich Anquetil du Perron made us better 
acquainted, so far as they are extant, under 
the name of Zendavesta, or the living 
word. Sir W. Jones was informed by a 
learned disciple of Zoroaster, that Zend is 
the name of the character in which the 
books are written, and Jlvesta the name 
of the language. It apfioars to have been 
extinct iKifore the beginning of the vulgar 
era; and among the Guebers, who adhere 
to the doctrines of Zoroaster, there ai-e at 
present very few who are acquainted with 
it. The Zend, both in its grammatical 
construction, and iLs radical words, bears 
a great resemblance to the Sanscrit and 
Teutonic languages. (See Rask.) The 
Pehlvi, that is, the language of heroes, 
which was first spoken nearly contempo- 
rarily with the Zend, at first "in Media or 
Parthia (in the language of the country, 
Pehlo or Pdduwan), and seems to have 
been closely allied with the Georgian and 
Arainaf^an, attained to a high degree of 
perfection, and became, under the Parthi- 
an kings, the common language of the 
nobility and higher classes, but gave way 
to tlie Parsec when the seat of the empire 
was transferred to the southern provinces, 
and the Sussanides [irohibited its use. Ac- 
cording to some vague rc})orts, it is still 
spoken by a wandering tribe of Bhirvaii 
(the Puddars). AmongtheGuebers there 
are only a few who underatand it. The 
writings of* Zoroaster were early translated 
into the Pehlvi : there are also some theo- 
logical and historical wi’itings extant in it, 
several of w hich Ouseley has brought to 
Europe. Under the Bassanides, the soil, 
rich and expressive language of Fars or 
Farsistan (the Parsee), became the pre- 
vailing language in Persia : from it sprung 
the modern Persian, and from the two 
was formed the rude Curd dialect. The 
Parsee, or the pure language of Farsistan, 
bears traces of a common origin with the 
Sanscrit ; although we do not assume, witli 
Schlegel, that the Sanscrit is the mother 
of the Parsee, nor with Frank, that the 
Parsee is the mother of the Sanscrit ; the 
latter of which opinions, however, ap- 
pears the more probable, on account of 
the greater simplicity of the Parsee. Wo 
fiinl the Parsee tolerably pure in Ferdusi, 
and other authora of the first century of tlio 
Mohammeilan era, though not entirely free 
from mixture with the Arabic. This mix- 
ture took place after the conquest of Per- 
sia by tlie Arabs, when Mohammedanism 
became the prevailing religion of Persia, 
and Arabic the learned language of the 
country. The addition, not only of single 
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words, but even of whole phrases, was 
owing partly to necessity, — because words 
w’ere wanting in Parsee to express many 
new ideas, — and ])artly to an aiiectatioii 
of elegance. In this manner was formed 
the modern Persian. The Arabian words 
w hich it contains have, in some instances, 
remained unchanged, and have sometimes 
been changed mid intlected in the Persian 
inanner. The resemblance between the 
Persian and Teutonic is not so great, that 
a German could, us Leibnitz said, at once 
iiuderstund whole Pei'sian vei-ses, but it is 
certainly striking, and proves, without jus- 
tilying us in adopting useless hypollieses, 
that (he Gerinau, which came Iruin Asia, 
sprung from the same source with the 
language of the early inhabitants of Per- 
sia. The same is true of the Celt<, Scla- 
voniaiis and Thracians, of whose lan- 
guages traces are also to be found in the 
]*ei*sian. According to 1 lammer, the prt*s- 
(Mit Persian is, of all tlie Eastern languages, 
the most nearly allied to the German. In 
the country which, according to Mirchoiid, 
was anciently called Germania, and, ac- 
cording to Eddussi, Erman,tln3 old Persian 
is the native dialect ; so that the name 
Gennani is not of Roman origin. In the 
simplicity of its grammatical construction, 
the Persian language reseiiihles the Eng- 
lish ; ill its power of compounding words, 
the German. W c pass over the dialects of 
the P^.■^^i^ln language, merely luetitiuiiiiig 
that the most cidiivated of them, the re- 
lined ParscM', which has become the laii- 
guc.ge of the court and of literature, is 
ealled JJeri (court language, from dar, 
door), and that the popular language is 
callofi ValaaL The written character of 
the Persian language is the Arabic, witli 
the addition of four lelt»*rs with three 
) joints, which are not in the Arabic. Their 
hooks are most ircquciitiy written in the 
character called Talik. The Persian 
literature, of which the Magi were in pos- 
session until the introduction of Alohatn- 
incdaiiism, has nothing to show in its old 
dialects, the Zend and Pelilvi, hut the 
works above-mentioned, and the Perse- 
politan inscriptions, which are in part un- 
intelligible. What escaped destruction ill 
the lime of Alexander, was destroyed 
under the caliphs, and a few fragments 
only w'ore preserved among the fugitive 
Parsees or Guehers. Peraiaii civilization 
declined during the first period of the Ara- 
bian dominion ; even in the tenth century, 
no traces of any literature are to be found 
among the Persians. Learning first re- 
vived in Persia in the time of the Abas- 
sides, ai^d Aiabiun literature was already 


on the decline, when the Persian, favored 
hy the Bouides and Seljooks, revived. 
Among the princes who eiicoiirnged 
Icai'tied men and poets by personal favor 
and rewards, the Boiiido Azad Edduulet, 
in the middle of the tenth century, the 
Gazuuvide sultans Mahmood Sehektechin 
and Kcder Ben Ihrahini, and the Heljook 
sultan Malek Shah, with his vizier Nuzam 
el Muluk, and Kcder Chan Chacaii, de- 
serve to be inentiuned. The flourishing 
period of literature continued till the time 
of Gengis Khan, in the thirteenth cen- 
tury. Under Timur, in the fourteenth 
century, and the Turks, in the fillcenth, it 
continually declined, and in the sixteenth, 
was almost entirely extinct. The oppres- 
sions and disturbances to which Peraia 
has since been continually subject, have 
prevented the revival of learufng. The 
old Peraiaii language is now almost super- 
seded hy the Turkish ; the Pai-sees alone 
speak it. But the Persians possess rich 
literary treasures of the earlier periods, 
particularly in poetry, history, geography, 
&:c. We iriust limit ourselves chiefly to 
a notice of that portion which has been 
touched by Europeans. The most bril- 
liant part of Persian literature is poetry. 
(Sec llunmicris History of Persian Polite 
Literature (in German, Vienna, ISIS), 
Among the poets are the following : Ru- 
digi, the hither of modern Peraian jioetry, 
wlio translated in vei*se Pilpay’s iahies; 
the epic poet Ferdusi (q. v.), author of the 
Sha/uiameh, or Book of Kings (of which 
Gdrres has given an abridgment), who 
lived at the beginning of the eleventh cen- 
tury ; and his contemporaries, the celebrat- 
ed lyric poets, Ansari (the firat king of 
])oets)and Ahmed Essedi of Thus. Also 
distinguished as lyric poets are Anweri or 
Enweri, of Bednah, in Khorusan (died 
1200), who was unsurpassed in the Co- 
Julc, and inferior only to llafiz in the ode 
(two of his poems arc contained in the 
Asiatic Miscellanies) ; Chakani, his con- 
temporary and rival ; Chodscha Hafiz 
Scheniseddin Mohammed, best known 
under the namd of Hefiz (q. v.) ; Hliuhi, 
probably a pujiil of Djutrii ; Uatefi, Emir 
Cliosrou, Scuiai, Shefali, and many other 
writers of the divan, who are mentioned 
in Hummer’s work above referred to. To 
the lyric poets of Persia also belong the 
Turkish emperor Selirn I, the unfortunate 
Shah Alluin (see FraiiklinVt Life of Shah 
Allum), and the Shah Feth Ali. As a lyric, 
mystic and moral poet, Sheik Sadi (q. v. 
is the most celebrated, not only in the 
East, but also among us. Ferideiddin At 
tar, a contemporaty of Sadi’s, was tne 
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author of a very valuable collection of 
proverbs, unMer the title of Pendnameh 
(Rook of Counsel), — of which Sylvcstre 
de Sacy has luiblisiied a complete edition, 
— and of several other poetical works. Jc- 
lalcddiii Roumi of Ralk, in Khnrasan, is 
esteemed the most perfect model of the 
mystic school : lie formed a sect, and died 
a piotis Kophi. His j^n'eat work, 
Kilat el Melnavi ((yollection of Distichs], 
is so diilicult to he understood, that a glos- 
sary is necessary. One of the most pro- 
lilic and pleasing poets of Persia is Ahdal- 
rulitiian, or Abdurrahman Kbii Achmed, 
more known under his surname of MoUa 
JJjamif, (See Jamy.) To the poets of the 
hist class belongs Ni/nni,or Nisami, at the 
end of tile sixteenth century, author of 
live poems, three of which, Clmsrou and 
Shirin, Leila and Mejnoun^ and the Histo- 
ry ol’ Alexander*, Jskandeniamc/i, are ep- 
ics. Borne talcs and lablcs selected from 
his Rook of Portune, have a))poarod in 
the original and in translations. If we were 
willing to enumerate inc*rcly iiauics, we 
might mention Khosru,or Chosrou,of J)<‘l- 
hi, Abubatlia of Kerman, and Nani, each 
of wlioni wrote five long poems; Mir 
Ali of Bhirvan, Achmed of Kirvaii, and 
Emir Boliman, each celebrated as the 
writer of a history of Alexander; and 
many others. Instead of dmwing up 
such a mere catalogue, we nder to IJairi- 
mer’s valuable work. Bonnies of informa- 
tion concerning the Pereian iioets, arc tlie 
Jhkaristmi of Jamy, the works of Haji 
Ghaifa, the lives by the Persian Daulot- 
shah, continued by Bam Mir/.a, under the 
title Teskircielchoara (of which some ex- 
tracts may be found in the JVotices ct Ex- 
traits dcs Mnnusrrit.% &.c., by Sylvcstre do 
Bacy), and the Aleshhede (Pire Temple), by 
Haji Jjotfali Peg, surnamed Azir. The 
most celebrated recciit Persian poet, Rlab 
Phclair, died in 1825, at the age of Dt). 
He left astronomical, moral, political and 
literary works. He is called xXw. Persian 
Voltaire. Not less numerous are the prose 
fables, talcs and nan’atives. . Among theso 
are the Anwar Soheili, a l^rsian transla- 
tion of the fables of Pilpay ; the Ba/tar 
Danuch of Einajut Doollah (translated by 
John Scott, under the title of Garden of 
Knowledge, 171)1), 3 vols.) ; the Thoiinamfh, 
or Tales of u Parrot (Peraian and English, 
Hadley) ; the Tales of Rakhtyarand the 
Ten Viziers, &c., translated by Oiiseley 
(q. V.). Other similar works liavc been 
given us by Scott, in his Tales, Anecdotes 
and Lettera, translated frorn the Arabic 
and Persian (1800); by Langles, in bis 
Conies, Sentences et Fables, tiroes (T Auteurs 
VOL. X. 4 


Arahes et Persans (1788), and in other 
collections of this kind. In the depart- 
ments of hisioiy, geography and statistics, 
tlie Persians have some large and valuable 
works. Abu Said, or Abdallah Ren Abul- 
kasiii Reidavi, wrote a universal history, 
from Adam to his own time (1270), under 
the title of Historical Pearl Necklace. An- 
drew Mfiller has publisheil,in Persian and 
Latin, the eighth part of this work, which 
contains the history of China. Turan 
Bhal), who died at Ormuz, 1377, wrote a 
Shaiinameh, of which an abstract is given 
in Pedro Texeira’s Relaciones del driven 
JJescendancia y Succesion de los Reyes de 
Persia y de Hormuz (Antwerf), 1010). Mir- 
choiid or Mohammed Kbn Emir Chow- 
•and Shah, who flourished in 1741, wrote 
the voluminous historical work entitled 
Jforlus Puritatis in Historia Prophetarum, 
Return tt Chalifarum (Garden of Purity in 
the History of the Prophets, Kings and 
Caliphs), of which, besides the frag- 
ment in Wilkins’s Persian Grammar, 
lour extracts have been published — in the 
History of the Persian Kings, by Je- 
ni.s<;h "(Vienna,* Persian and Latin) ; the 
] listory of the Sassanidcs, in French only, 
by De Sacy, in his MSmoircs sur diverses 
AnliqaiUs de la Perse ; the History of the 
Barnanklai, by Wilken (Persian and Tiatin, 
Gottingen, 4to.) ; and the History of the 
Dynasty of the Ishmaelitcs, by Jourdain, 
in his Notice de VHistoire universclle de 
Mirkjond, &c. (Paris, 1814, Persian and 
French). Mirchond’s son, Khondemir, or 
(iayyethcddin Ren Hamadeddin, wnite a 
Compendium liisloiite universalis Moham- 
medanee (Abridgment of Mohammedan 
History), still in manuscript. The Tarik el 
Tabari (a History of Nations and Kings) 
was originally written in Arabic, by Mo- 
hammed Ebn Giaflir Mahomed R<ui Ge- 
rir, but is now extant only in a Turkish 
translation, and in the Persian translation 
of Ralatni, The L('btarik (Marrow of 
History) of A1 Emir Yahia Ebn Abdolla- 
tif al Kazwini (who died 1J151J has been 
translated into Latin by Gauhmn and Gal- 
land. Of Mohammed Kazirti Ferishta, 
we have two valuable works, one of which 
has been translated into English by Dow, 
under tlie title History of lliiidoostan (Lon- 
don, 17(58, 3 vols., 4to.), and the other by 
John Bcott, under the title of History of 
Dckkan (1794, 2 vols., 4to.). The Ihizuki 
Jehan Gtiir, written by tlie emperor Jehan 
Guir, is veiy valuable in regard to the 
history and gcografiliy of lliiidoostan ; of 
which Gladwin has given extracts in the 
Asiatic Miscellany : but the most irnpor- 
tunt work is the Akbamameh of the vizier 
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Abiil Fuzl (put to death I(i04), the most 
eloguiit writer of liiiidoostan, written by 
commainl of the ciiiporor Akhar, The 
two tii'jst parts of this work contain a his- 
toiy of Akhar mitl his prcdocessors ; the 
third, entitled Akbari^ eoiitains a 

geographical, statistical and historical de- 
scription of liiiidoostan, with inucli otluT 
inforinatioM. Of this third jmrt, Glad- 
win has published extracts, under the title 
Af/ecn Akbenf, or Institutes of the Knipc- 
ror Akhar. Al)ul Fazl also translated the 
fables attributed to Vishnu Sarnia from 
tlu! Sanscrit into the Pei’siaii. Of the An- 
nals of Asem of Kufa, Ousidoy hits given 
some extracts in liis Oriental Collec.tioiis, 
wiiieh make us desirous of tin? w'hole. We. 
are indebU'dto the same learned Orientalist 
for an E[utome of the ancient History of 
Persia, extracted and translated from Jc- 
fian Jlra, a l'ei\sian iManuscript (London, 
171)9). The History of the Pei'sian Em- 
pire, by Alomri, from original sources, has 
not yet been edited. There are numerous 
works, comprising short pin-iods of lime, 
ns singk' dynasties and single reigns. The 
Tarik Ali Mosnffer contains a history of 
the seven kings of the Mosaffer liimily. 
iShah Ikihiir lefl valuahlo commentaries 
concerning Hiudoostaii, traiislal(‘<l into 
Persian by Abdul Rahim (English by 
doctor Leyden and Mr. Erskinc). Abiil 
Rizak wrote a lifii of ilie Shall Rokli and 
ills successors, and the history of his em- 
bassy to China and liiiidoostan, the latter 
of whicli has been translated hy Langles 
in his Collection portative des Coyatrea. 
IMevana Abdallah Ihn Faziollali, surnanied 
al wrote, in the thirteenth and fuur- 

leeiith centuries, a liislory of (ieiigis 
Klum and his successors till Tlilti. Sheri- 
fxldiii, or IMolla ►Sherifoddiu Ali Yezdi 
(died IMd), wrote) a hiograpliy of Timur, 
full of fables, translated into French, by 
Petit de la Croix (Paris, l/iJl), wiioso 
son also wrote, from l^ei-siaii sources, a 
Ilisloirc da ^ratul Gnig/tiz Chan. Sir W. 
Jones trauslnteel into Freneb a history of 
Nadir Bhali, by MIrza Mohammed Maha- 
(ii Chan of Masandaran. Gladwin traiis- 
laleil another history gf the same prince, 
by Abdul Kurreem of Cuslimero, entitled 
JJeyoni Uaki (Necessary Information); 
and liangk s lias given an abstract of this 
auilior’s Pilgrimage fo Mecca, in his Collec- 
tion. Lastly, Janies Ihuser lias also written 
a history of Nadir Shah (Lotidon, 1742). 
Here we may mention the Tazxdixtti Ti- 
miiVy translated by Davy, anil edited by 
Wliite, uiuler the title, Institutes political 
and military, written oiiginally in the Mo- 
gul language, by the great Timur, traus^ 


lated into Persian liy Ahn Talib Alhiis* 
sciiii, and thence into English (Oxford, 
17K*I, 4to.). As to the geographical works 
in tiie i*ersiuii language, Oiiseley lias pub- 
lished a fragmi'iit of the CYch/iaf (the seven 
climates), in his Oriental Collections, and 
an abstract of the Persian translation of 
the geography, written, in Arabic, by 
Ihn Haiikal. Upon chronology, (araviiis 
(Greaves) })iil)lished a vuluahle Persian 
work, Kpochft Celelmores (Persian and 
laitin, liOiulon, UiiiO). No work of the 
Persian physicians has be(‘n translated ; 
but w e may iiii'iition the valuable work of 
Abuhnansur Mow'afin Reii Ali, wliieli is 
ill Vienna. Geometry and astronomy 
were also cultivarod vvitli ardor by tlie Per- 
sians. Nusereddin of Thus translated, and 
Maimon Rascliid commented utioii Eu- 
clid. Omar Cbehan (in 1072), in the 
reign of Malek i^bab, calculated t’ c sol.'ir 
year at 3(i5 da^s, 5 hours, 48 iiiiiimes and 
48 seconds ; and among the astronomical 
tables, computed by Persians, the most 
valuable are those prepared l)y Nasereddin, 
at the command of Hiiluku [Iekun,and call- 
ed by bis name, but not completed till live 
years after llekaii’s death (1209), and llioso 
drawn up in the first half of the fifioeuth 
century, under the superintendence of 
Ulug Rcigh, by a large number of astron- 
omers, and wbicli were jniblished by 
Greaves and Hydi’. Hulaku llekan (1259) 
established an astronomical academy at Ma- 
ragha, and erected an observatory, of w hich 
Nasereddin had the superintendence. U- 
liig lleigh also erected one at Bamarcaiid. 
A Persian calendar, under the lilL; linzna- 
inch nauruz, has likow^ise been ])riiited. 
(Sec Epoch, ]). 552.) VVe must also iiieii- 
tioii iieek’s Ephetnerides Persanun per to- 
linn Annum (Vie.ima, 1095, folio), and 
Welsh’s Tabuin' jErpuiiorfialcs (Augsburg, 
1070, 4lo.). The works U|)on Moham- 
med, the Mohammedan religion, the le- 
gends of the saints, &:c., are numerous, 
but for us of little interest. The Persian 
abridgment of the Vedas, entitled Oup- 
neJdhut, allliougb almost unintelligible 
by us (translated into Latin by Anqiietii 
dll Perron, lbU4, 2 vols., 4to,), and tlie 
Desaiir (q. v.), are imiiortaiit monuments. 
The Pentateuch of Moses in the Persian 
language, translated by a Jew of Thus, is 
ill Walton’s Polyglot. Of the Gosjiela 
there are two tnmslatlons ; one in the 
Polyglot above-named, and the other pub- 
lished by Wlicelock (London, 1G57, fol.). 
Their value has been indicated by Rosen- 
niullcr. The Persians have iiaid great at- 
tention to their own language : of this, the 
number of Icxicograpliical and granmiat* 
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ical works nxtnnt affords a1)iindant proof. 
The small Pcrsiaii-Turkish dictionary of 
Slialiidi is only for That of 

ArdcsJiir is more ceJehraled, and also the 
Mz^mct MltjJi (DfjJight of God), adopted 
l)y Castelliis as the basis of his ; ljut the 
two most ceh;hrated are tlie Ftrhangi Je- 
han Guir, and the Ferhan^ Schunri, The 
latna- was piiblislied in 1742, and another 
by y<‘id Ahmed, in 1804, at Constaiitino- 
])!(?. ^J’his view is sufliciont to show the 
importance of tiic Persian language, since, 
besides being in the lOast, especially in 
India, what the French is in Europe, it 
j)osscsses valuable treasures, not only of 
native literature, but also of translations 
from the Arabic, difleront Indian and other 
languages, the originals of some of which* 
are lost, and of others, are inaccessible to 
us. AV^e arc also copiously supplied with 
.•lids in this study. Th() gratiiniars of 
JoiK'S and Kichnnlson (not to mention 
earlier ones) are now surpassed by Glad- 
win’s Persian Moomshee, and especially by 
Lumsdeii’s Persian (iranimar (2 vols.,foI.). 
In (hTinany, Wilken has published the 
best Persian granitnar. Of the dictiona- 
ries the most complete are Mtninski Lex- 
icon Jlrahko-Persico-Turcicum (2d edit., 
4 vols., folio). Richardson’s Dictionary, 
I’ersian, English and Arabi<*, &,c., a new 
edition, with additions and improvements, 
by Wilkins (London, 18t)(), 2 vols., 4to.); 
JJarretto’s Persian and Aralac Dictionaiy 
(2 vols.).; and Hopkins’s Abridgment of 
kichanison (in 1 vol., 1810), are the best. 
Much valuable infonnation is contained in 
Jones’s Ct)mmentaries ; Ousoley’s Orien- 
tal Collections, and Persiaji Miscellanies ; 
Gladwin’s Dissertations on the Rhettric, 
Prosody and Rhyme of the l^ rsians ; in 
the Fiintb^ruhcn dcs Orients (Mines of the 
East) ; in the valu:ible works of J. von 
Hammer, &c. (See Oriental Litera- 
ture,) 

Pkrsian A'^ra. (See Epoch,) 

Pkrsian Gulf ; a sea, or inland lake, 
bounded by Persia and Arabia, except at 
the eastern extremity, where it communi- 
cates with the Arabian sea; about 500 
miles from east to west, and from 120 to 
250 from north to south. The priiicipjil 
river which runs into it is the Euphrates. 
The south coast, in particular, is celebrat- 
ed for its pearl fishery. Most of the coast 
belongs to colonies of Arabians. 

Persian Wheel. (See Hydraulics, yo\. 
vi, p. 50(3.) 

Persimon (dios'puros Virginiana). This 
tree is unknown in the north-eastern parts 
of our countiy, but south of latitude 42® 
is found throughout the U. States, even to 


the upper parts of the Arkansas river. It 
is common in the Middle and Southern 
States, and still more abundant in the 
western forests. It varies exceedingly in 
size, being sometimes sixty feet high, with 
a trtitdc twenty inches in diameter, but 
more fro(|ucntly does not attain half these 
dimensions. The leaves are oblong and 
entire, and the dowel's small and niono- 
petalous. The fruit is roundish, about an 
inch in diameter, fleshy, and contains six 
or eight large oval and compressed seeds. 
While greim, it is powerfully astringent, 
but when fully ripe, and of an orange col- 
or, the pulp becomes soft, palatable, and 
very sweet. In the Southern States, per- 
simons are sometimes gathered, pounded 
with bran, and forihed into cakes, which 
are kept for making beer, with the addi- 
tion of hops, &c. ; and a method has been 
long known of distilling brandy from the 
water, previously fermented, in which 
this fruit has been bruised ; but neither 
object is likely to become important. 
The heart is brown, hard, coni])act, 
strong, and clastic, but is said to bo liable 
to split. At Raltimore, it is used by turn* 
Cl'S for large screws, and by w’orkei*s in tin 
for mallets ; at Philadelphia, it has been 
foiinrl equal to the beech lor shoe-lasts ; 
at Charleston, it is jircfcrred to the ash for 
the shafts of chaises ; and, in the interior 
of Carolina, large wedges arc made of it 
for splitting the trunks of trees ; but the 
usually inconsiderable size of the tree ren- 
dei*s this wood much less important than 
it would be otherwise. In clearing the 
forests, the pcrsimoii is usually preserved, 
and it is jnobablc that the quality of the 
fruit might be improved by cultivation. 
This tree is dia3cious, and belongs to the 
natural family cbenacece, and, indeed, to the 
stime genus with that which furnishes the 
ebony of commerce. (See the article 
Ebony.) 

Persius. Aulus Persius Flaccus, a 
Roman satirical poet, was born, A. D. 34, 
at Volterru, in Etruria, and died in G2. 
According to some, . Luna was his birth- 
place. His family w^as of the equestrian 
order, and he received his education at 
Rome. He was on friemlly terms with 
some of the most eminent men of the 
time, and was much beloved on account 
of the purity and amenity of his manners. 
He died at the age of twenty-eight y cal's. 
The Stoic Cornutus, one of his first teach- 
ers, published six satires by him, which 
present a ])icture of the prevailing corruj)- 
tion, in contnist with the standard of Stoic 
wisdom and the old Roman severity. 
They are distinguished for vigor, concise- 
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ness, and austerity of tone. Tlieir obscii< 
rity ai'ises in part from their allusions to 
subjects now unknown, and in part from 
their abrupt and concise style. They are 
usiially published with the satires of Juve- 
nal. Tht) best editions are those of Casau- 
boii (Leyden, IdOS) and Kdnig (Gotting- 
city 1804), with ooinrnentaries. Drydeii 
and Oifibrd, amon^^ others, have translat- 
ed them into English. Madaifs edition 
of Juvenal and Persius, with a prose trans- 
lation and English notes (1780), was re- 
printed ill 1813. 

pERso.NiFicATiON, in the fine arts, poe- 
tiy and rhetoric ; the representation of an 
inanimate subject as a person. This may 
be done, in poetry and rhetoric, cither by 
giving epithets to inanimate subjects 
whieli i>roperly belong only to pei*sons, or 
by representing them as actually ])ci4brm- 
ing the part of animated b(3in^. In the lat- 
ter case, the immo prosopopteia is also used. 
Strictly speaking, we may be said to per- 
sonify whenever we apply an epithet ex- 
pi*es| 5 ivc of life to an inanimate subject, as 
awakening nalurcy raging storm ; but a lit- 
tle rellection will show us that ordinary 
language is full of poi*son ideations of this 
kiiul — nay, wc could not speak without 
them. The word personification is thcrc- 
fon? generally applied only to a formal 
representation of a thing as a person. 
The more the imagination prevails among 
a people, the more common are personifi- 
cations. Take, for instance, the tales of 
the Arabs. As reflection acquires the as- 
cendency, personifications are less used. 
Many of the mythusesare peiTjoniiications 
of powers of nature or events of his- 
toiy. 

Perspective ; the art of copying the 
appearance of objects, as seen from a cer- 
tain point of view. It cnabl(3S the artist 
to represent objects on a given surface, as 
if the surface were transparent, and the 
objects were seen through it. As we see 
by means of the rays of light whicli pro- 
ceed in straight lines from the objects to 
our eyes, perspective rests on optical prin- 
ciples. As the drawing of the form of an 
object is an arrangfiment of lines and an- 
gles according to geometrical principles, 
perspective may be considered as a Viranch 
of geometry. Th;.'t jiart of perapective 
winch relates to the form of the objects 
differs essentially from that which teaches 
the gradation of colors according to the 
relative distance of objects. Hence per- 
spet^vo is divided into mathemalicaly or 
Ixntdr perspeclivcy and the perspective of 
color, or aerial perspeetive. Both arc of 
the greatest importance to painters, archi- 


tects, sculptors, &c. Without a correct 
observance of the rules of perspective, no 
picture can have truth and life. Perapcc- 
tive alone enables us to rejiresent fore- 
shoiteniiigs with accuracy, and it is requi- 
site in delineating even the simplest posi- 
tions of objects. As long, therefore, as 
its rules wem unknown, tlie art of draw- 
ing necessarily remained in its infancy. 
This art has been most cultivated in mod- 
ern times ; yet the paintings found in Her- 
culaneum prove that the ancient Gmek 
painters were acquainted with it in some 
measure. — The contour of an object, 
drawn upon paper or canvass, represents 
nothing more than such an intersection of 
the visual rays, sent from the extremities 
of it to the eye, as would arise on a glass 
put in the place of the jm^ier or canvass. 
Now the situation of an object at the oth- 
er side of a glasi=: being given, the cidinea- 
tioii of it on the glass itself ckqiciids en- 
tirely on the situation of the eye on this 
side of the glass ; in other words, on f/ic 
rules of perspective. Suppose a spectator 
to bo looking at a jirospect without doors 
from within through a glass window : he 
will jierceive the shape, size and situation 
of every object visible upon the glass. If 
tbe objt'cts are near the window, the 
spaces they occupy on the glass will be 
larger than when they are at a greater dis- 
tance ; if they arc parallel to the window, 
their shapes upon the glass will be parallel 
likewise; if they are oblicpie, their shapes 
will be oblique ; and so on. As he alters 
the situation of his eye, the situation of 
the objects upon the window will be alter- 
ed also ; if ho mises bis eye, the objects 
will seem to rise higher ujion the win- 
dow, and the contrary if he lowers it. 
The horizon will, in (wery situation of the 
eye, be upon a kjvel with it ; that is, the 
imaginary line whieli parts the earth and 
sky will s(3em to bo raised as far above 
the ground ujiou which the spectator 
stands as his eye is. Now suppose the 
pei*son at the window, keeping his head 
steaily, draws the figure of an object seen 
through it upon the glass with a pencil, as 
if the point of the pencil touched the 
.object ; he would then have a true repre- 
sentation of the object in perspective, as 
it ap[)cars to his eye. To every person 
who possesses a general knowledge of the 
principles of optics, this must be self-evi- 
dent ; for, os vision is occasioned by pen- 
cils of rays coining in straight lines to the 
eye from eveiy point of the visible object, 
it is plain that, by joining the points in the 
transparent plane through which all tlioso 
pencils respectively pass, an exact repre- 
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scntation must be formed of the olyect, as 
it appears to tins eye in tiiat paiticiilar jk>- 
sitioii, and at that deter? iiined distance. 
And were ])ictures of lliiiij^ to be always 
lij-st drawn on transparent planes, this sim- 
ple opemtiou, with the principle on which 
it is founded, would comprise the wJiole 
theory and j)raotice of ])erspective. As 
this, iiowever, is far from bcin^ the case, 
rules must be deduced from ojjlics Jind {^c- 
cmietry for drawinj^ representations of vis- 
ible objects on o])a(|iie jdanes; and the 
aj)plieation of these rules constitutes wliat 
is ]»roi)erly (;alled the art of perspective. 
There are used in ])ei*sjieclive a certain 
numlxT of tey/ns i»eculiar to the art, defi- 
nitions of which are necessary to an intel- 
lijjent use of tlujin. The oti^hial object hS 
tlijit w hich is tiiade the subject of the pic- 
ture. Original planes, or tines, are the 
surfaces or lines of original objects. The 
point of ineio is the situation of the eye. 
Th(j point of sit^'ht is tlitj point in the per- 
spective pbinc which is nearest to the eye. 
As far .‘IS llie ])icturc is conccnied, these 
two poiius coiucitlc, so that some authors 
have used them iiuliscriininaUdy one for 
the other. The point of sight is also call- 
ed the centre of the f>icturc. A visual ra^ 
is a lint; from the object to the (’ye. If the 
object is a point, there is but one visual 
ray ; if it is a line, the visual rays form a 
triajiglo ; if it is a stpiare, th(?y form a pyra- 
mid ; if a circle*, a cone, ^vc. The priii- 
(dpal visual ray is that from the nearc’st 
]K>int hi the pictiir(3, or point of sight. 
'J'lu.* pej'spective plane is the surface on 
which the picliire isdi'liiioamd ; or it is the 
transparent surllice through which w'o 
su))])ose olyects to be viewed. The (H~ 
rrc/u7g p/roic is a ])laiio supposed to jiass 
through the eye of the spectator, iiaralhd 
to tJio pei'sp(’ctivo plane. The f(round 
plane is the earJh, or tlu^ jilaiie surface on 
whiclj tilt* spectator and olyticts arc situ- 
ated. horizon, or horizontal plane, is 

one parallel to the ground })lune, and at 
tlie lieight of the spectator* eye. The 
horizontal line is the intersection of the 
jiictunj, orp(’rsp(;clive plane, with the hori- 
zontal plane. The fi:round line is the in- 
tcrseclion of tlie pei*spcctive jilane with 
tlic ground plane; or it is tlie line on 
wbicli the jiictiire is sujiposed to staiuL 
The pcrpendicidar is a line on the perspec- 
tive plane, drawn tlirongh the point of 
sight, perpendicular to the ground liiK) 
and horizontal line. The points of 
tance arc points on the ])erspoctive plane, 
set off from the point of sight, sometimes 
on the horizontal line, and sometimes on 
the perpendicular, at the same distance 
4 * 


from the point of sight that the eye is sup- 
posed to be at from the piirspective plane. 
— Projections, The projections of a body 
are the different modes liy which it may 
be df’lineatetl on a plane surface. Sano- 
graphic projection njprestjrits objects a.s 
they actually appear to the eye at limited 
distances. Orthographic projection rejirc- 
seiits olyccts ns they would ajipoar to the 
eye at an infinite distance, the rays whicli 
proceed from them being parallel, instead 
of conv(;rging. The shadow wdiich a 
body casts in the rays of the sun may b(j 
considered as an ortbogmpliic jirojeciion. 
In this projection, lines wbicli are parallel 
in the original are parallel in the pictun*, 
and do not converge to any vaiiisbi)ig 
))oint. Their comparative Icngtli, also, is 
not affected by diflerence of apjiurciit dis- 
tance. Orthographic j)roj(‘ction is much 
us(id in delineating buildings, machinery, 
&c., because those }nirts of the drawing 
Avbich are not foreshortened maintain tlieii- 
tnie relative size, so that n)easui*es can he 
taken from them. The term ichnographk 
projection is sometitnes used to cApres.^ 
the horizontal delineation, or ground ])luti. 
of an object. A hird'^s tye vieio is a scene- 
graphic or orthographic projection, taken 
from an elevated jmint in the air, from 
which the eye is snpp(jsed to look down 
upon the objects. Geometrical and me- 
chanical methods will enable a person not 
previously conversant W'illi the art to ob- 
tain correct j)orspective reprt-'seiualions of 
any object. Rut by long practice in draw*- 
iiig from nature a certain tact is accpiired 
by painters, wliieli enables them, by the 
accuracy of the eye and judgment alone, 
to make (correct viewT? of objects, without 
the aid of any com])Utntiun or mechaiiicai 
}»roc(’ss. Thus miniature painters pro- 
duce the nicest resemblance of the human 
countenance, in any position, w ith no oth- 
er guide than the faculty obiaiiied by ex- 
jierieiice of estimating tlie exact shap/catid 
proportion which cacli part of the origiiial 
siiould bear uiion the pictur(\ — ihjiially 
important with the lijiear pcrsjicciive is 
aerial ptrspcclive, though not luimded on 
equally (hjinoiistrabJe rules. It leaf’hes 
how to judgii of the d('grce of light 
which objects reflect in {iroportion to their 
distance, and of the giailatiou of their 
tints in proportion to the intervening air. 
The nearest objects only ajipijar in their 
true colors and full light. In the castj of 
the more disUmt, the light and color ht*- 
come blended with the colors of the va- 
pors which fill the air, in proportion to 
their distance, until, at last, the objects bo- 
como lost iu^an indistinct muss, of a blu- 
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ish tinge, in the horizon, whilst their col- 
or and that of the air become one. The 
proportion of this degradation, as it is call- 
ed, is regulated by the purity of the air, 
being greater according as there is more 
vapor in the air. lienee distant objects in 
a clear southern air appear much nearer 
than they really are, to an eye accustomed 
to a thick northern atmosphere. As the 
air changes, the aerial perspective must 
change. Morning, noon, evening, moon- 
shine, winter, summer, the sea, &c., all 
have their dilleront aerial perspective. In 
aerial perspective, the weakening of the 
tints corresponds to the foreshortening of 
the receding lines in linear i)ei'spe(;tive. 
In the illuminated parts of objects, the 
tints arc represented more broken and 
fluctuating. The shaded parts are oflen 
aided by reflection. If the degree of the 
density of the air is given, the dcigrccs of 
these gradations may also he determined ; 
not by mathematical rules, indeed, but by 
close observation of iiatun^. By aerial 
perspective two results are obtained : — 1. 
each object in a picture receives that de- 
gree of color and light which bcdoiigs to 
its distance from the eye ; 2. the vfirious 
local tones are made to unite in one chief 
tone, which is nothing else than the coiti- 
inon color of the air, and the light which 
penetrates it. TIkj charm and harmony 
of a picture, particularly of a landscape, 
depend greatly uj)ou a correct application 
of aerial [jerspectivc. Aerial pcirspective 
is hardly found at all in the ])roductions 
of the ancient German and Italian schools 
to the time of Perugiiio. (i|. v.) — Valeii- 
cieniie’s Practical Introduction to liinoar 
and Aerial Perspective (in French) is very 
good. Beginners in linear tMn'spoclivc 
will find Easy Lessons in INaspeclivc 
(Boston, 18;i0) a convenient niannal. 

Perspiuation. By perspiration from 
the bodies of beasts and nnui, we uiidor- 
stand, 1. that operation by which CfTtain 
fluid matters, sepimited from the blootl in 
the thick network of capillary vessels and 
cells constituting the skin, are changed 
into vapor (or into fine efllnvia), and in 
this fonn escape at the pon.s of the skin ; 
‘i. sometimes, also, tlie sccretson and re- 
moval from the liody of these matters 
themselves, by the jiction of the skin. 
This effluvium is usually so fine, that we 
cannot sec it w^ith the naked eye, whence 
we call it the “ insensible perspiration”; but 
it becomes visible, if we bold the hand on 
cold gloss or polished rnetal ; also, if the 
perspiration is strong, in a cold tempera- 
ture, or if, from a still stronger perspira- 
tion, this vapor is not dissolved in the 


air, but collects on the skin in drops form- 
ing sweat. This perspiration through the 
skill has much resemblance to the vapor 
that escapes from the lungs, to the secre- 
tions of the membicuies lining the cavities 
of the body, as the stomach, chest, and 
abdomen, with which secretions it also 
appears to stand in connexion. TJic im- 
portance of this function will he evident 
when we reflect, that the surface of a full 
grown man contains fifteen or sixteen 
square ftjct, and therefore the quantity of 
matter inct!ssantly porsiiirctl must he 
very gn^at, which is also confirmed by 
the accurate observations of Sanctorius 
(Venice, Hill), wlio spent a great part of 
ids life at the balance. He weighed and 
‘kept an account not only of all the food 
that he consumed, but also of every thing 
that ])assed from liini, and tlii'reby tiroved 
that a groat part not only of tlic il •‘>d, but 
also of the solid substances that a man 
consumes, leaves his body by pei*spi- 
ratioii. IVrspirafion promotes tw’O oh- 
j(u*ts very im|)ortant for the preservation 
of the bodily structure, Oih' is the ])uri- 
fication of the blood from injurious and 
supei-fluous malt(*i*s, Bcsiiles the adven- 
titious cunqioiind matters that] mss into the 
blood from ])articiilar kinds of food (for 
instance, onions, &c.), the carbon, the hy- 
drogen, and particularly tlie excess of nitro- 
gen, are carried oft* from blood by per- 
spiration, and changed by caloric into gas 
and vapor, and tlins removed Ironi tluiboily. 
The* substance of the body is, in many 
disease’s, particnilarly in fevers, converted 
into aerifiirm fluids l)y an evaporation so 
extraordinarily increased and accelerated, 
that the strongest man is entirely worn away 
in a few days, without having lost any thing 
except llirougli his skin. The other ad- 
vantage of perspiration is the preserva- 
tion of a suitable degree of w^armtli in the 
body, and the reduction of an iniiiiodcratc 
lieat. Every living body has its [leculiar 
degree of warmth, which remains for the 
most part the same, whether the sur- 
rounding l) 0 (li(?s are more or less w'artn. 
The tiMiiiierature of man is about to 
Fahrenheit. As much caloric is em- 
ployed in the process of ])erspiration (see 
Evaporation), it is an important means of 
cooling the body anti of conducting oft* the 
lieat wliich is incessantly generated within. 
The greater the lieat which the body is 
f^xposed to, or the more it is [iroduced 
within from other causes, as liot drinks 
and excitement, the greater is the pcrs[)i- 
ration, and the more actively is the heat 
conducted off. If the body is exposed to 
great cold, the operations of the skin are 
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weakened, pci-spiration proceeds more 
slowly, caloric is more sparingly consumed, 
and thus accumulates in the body. Men 
usually lose flesh in sumi!icr, and recover it 
in winter, because the increased perspira- 
tion dissolves and removes more substance 
from the body in the former season. 
Therefore a man is cooled by sweat, and 
ill the dry heat of a fever is refreshed as 
soon as a crisis produces perspimtion. An 
interruption or even a disturbance of per- 
spiration, for a long time, must then pro- 
duce results in the highest degree preju- 
dicial to the health, and even dangerous to 
life. TJiese results in a great measure de- 
pend on the close connexion of the opera- 
tions of the skin witli those of the internal 
organs, and are the more stubborn and inju-* 
rious the longer the perspiration is irnfieded. 
The increase of the internal warmth often 
produces fever; also noxious matters 
are collected in the blood, from which it 
should be freed ; therefore it changes 
from its natural condition, and an un- 
natural excitement is produced. Finally, 
the openiiion of the other organs of secre- 
tion is immoderately increased, because 
they have to perform in ]jart the oftice of 
the skin : tlicnce njsult, after a cold, rheum, 
son! throat, cough, also serious internal 
inflammations, diarrluea, diabetes, dropsy, 
jirotracted rheumatisin, and various other 
diseases. In a phJ^siological view, Wil- 
liam Cruikshank’s Exiierimcnts on the 
Insensible Perspiration of the ITiiitiaii 
Body (London, 17115) deserves mention. 

Perth; a city of Scotland, capital of 
Perthshire, on the Tay, 311 miles north of 
Edinburgh ; Ion. 3° 27' W, ; lat. 22' 
N. ; population, 20,000. It is situated on 
a low ])luin, under the Grampian hills : the 
scenery around it is very picturesque, and 
the ai)proach to it is uncommonly beauti- 
ful. Jt has two beautiful meadows called 
Inches, each of which is about one and a 
half mile in circuit. It is a town of great 
Jinliquity, and has been the scene of many 
important transactions recorded in Scot- 
tish history. It contains various houses 
of public worship, a theatre, a celebrated 
grammar school, an academy, and a lite- 
rary and antiquarian society, with a libra- 
ry. The staple manufacture is, linen ; but 
of late the cotton manufacture has almost 
superseded it. Besides these, there are 
extensive manufactures of leather, boots, 
shoes and gloves. The salmon , ftsheiy 
on the Tay, near Perth, is very exten- 
sive. 

Perturbations of the course of plan- 
ets are their deviations from their regular 
elliptic course, produced by their mutual 


gravitation. The Newtonian discovery 
of the law of uiiivcrsid gravity threw 
much light on this important subject. 
Newton has shown that all bodies are at- 
tracted towards each other : hence every 
planet gravitates not only towards the 
sun, but also towards the other planets, 
the moon not only towards the earth, but 
particularly towards the sun; nay, even 
towards Venus and Jupiter. The regular 
course of the planets in elliptic orbits, 
according to Kepler’s laws, is eftected by 
the attraction of the sun, the course of the 
moon by the attraction of the earth ; de- 
viations must, therefore, naturally occur, 
in the motion of the moon and planets, if 
they are acted on also by other bodies. 
Newton explained and determined part of 
tlicsc deviations; for instance, the pre- 
cession of the equinoxes and the nutation 
of the earth’s axis. (See these articles.) 
But many problems wdiich require the 
infinitesimal calculus for their solution, he 
left undetermined. Clairaut, D’Alembert 
and Euler subsequently occuided them- 
selves with this subject; but even their 
solutions are oidy approxitnations. La- 
place linally found a formula univeraally 
apidicahle, which gives tlio most exact 
results, and published the same in his 
Mecanique Celeste. This great work is so 
much condensed, that it requires a perfect 
knowledge of analysis, and is, therefore, 
unintelligible to many mathematical read- 
ers. Doctor Bowdilch’s translation and 
coinmentaiy, unfolding the processes by 
which the n!sults are obtained, render 
the study of this w ork com))arntively easy. 
Bohnenberger, in his Astronomy (Tu- 
bingen, 1811), treats this subject in a less 
difficult manner than Laplace. 

Peru; a republic of South America, 
formerly a Spanish viceroy.nlty, lying be- 
tween 3° 20' and 21® 30' S. lat., and be- 
tween 67® and 86^ W. Ion. ; bounded N. 
by Colombia (Quito) and Brazil, to the E. 
by Brazil and Bolivia, or Upper Peru ; to the 
S. by Buenos Ayres, and VV. by the Pacific 
ocean ; square miles, 426,000 ; population, 
1,700,000. In resjM'ct of physical geogra 
phy, Peru may be divided into the low 
country on the coast (with a hot climate, 
characterized by the total absence of rain, 
the want of which is imperfectly supplied 
by dew and mists from the ocean), and 
the highlands, wdiicli are formed by ele- 
vated ridges (sierras), beginning about 65 
miles from the coast, and rising gradually 
to the Andes, of which, in fact, they tire 
tlie lower steps. This latter region con tains 
lofty plains, from 8000 to 10,000 feetaljove 
the level of tlie sea, and numerous deep 
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valleys. (See Andes, and South America,) 
TJic low districts on tlic coasts, wliicli arc 
sii]){)licd witii water, or wliicli lie on llic 
fUreaiiLS and rivers, are iriiitliil. licsiii(‘s 
tile streams which How down the 
western declivities of the Andes into the 
Pacitic ocean, the jUaranoii or Amazon 
(4. V.), and The 1 cayale, a trihutory of 
the Amazon, tire the i)rin(.*ii)al rivt'rs. Tlie 
^n*eat plain, calloil the Pampas del Sacra- 
mento (see Pampas), <m the Ueayale, is 
re.markahle for its fertility, l^kirth quakes 
:ind sainl-siiouts sometitnes commit terri- 
ble ravages. In the high lands the cli- 
mate is seven*, hut healthy. Among tlie 
animal and vegetable productions of Peru 
are lamas, vicunas, guanacos, pe:ul inns- 
ciis, j)urple-fish, cochineal, silk-worms, 
«‘orn, wine, tobacco, sugar, coliee, cocoa, 
\anilla, cotton, Peruvian l;ark, Peruvian 
balsam, indigo, ginger, cinnamon, ^c. Pij- 
ru is particularly rich in gold and silver. 
Jlumbohli reckoneit the value of the (piaii- 
Tity of llicse metals, olitaincd yearly, at 
more than >5t), 000,000. (J'?ee Mines, and 
South • luurica.) Tlatina, copfier, tin, lead, 
quicksiher, precious stones, salt, alum, 
saltpetre, coal, sidphur, <S:c., are also found, 
'.riu! capital of Peru is idma. The re- 
jiiihlic is ili\ided into seven intendencies — 
Arectuipa, Cusco, (iuamanga, Guanca \'e- 
Jica, Lima, Tarma and Triixillo, — which 
are suhdixideil into provinces. Aiioxteii- 
si\e tract of countiy in the north-eastern 
part, and not included in those divisions, is 
inhabited liy independent Indians. The 
jiopulalioii is composed of European 
??|)aniards, creoles (<|, v.), iiK-lis or Jiiesti- 
zoes (q. V.), Indians, ii(*grocs and iiiulat- 
to(.‘s. The creole s are, since the revolu- 
lion, tln^ most inlhieiitial class. TJjc In- 
ilians and mestizos form the most nume- 
rous holly. 15y tlie constitution of 
slavery is totally aholislicd, and a slave 
brought into the country becomes free. 
The wealth of Peru lias been entirely 
owing to its mines, the richness of wdiicli, 
with the sterility of the soil, has preventecl 
inuclj attention being paid to agricultures 
The whale lishery on tlie coasts, and the 
eoinnierce of the country, are almost en- 
tirely in the hands of the Anglo-Ameri- 
cans of die U. States, and of the Englisli, 
Its Jong extent of coast, with iiiurierous 
bays, harbors and rooxl-steads, affords 
great facilities for commerce. The ex- 
ports of Peru are copper, coco!^ Peruvian 
bark, wool (of sheep and the Ticufia), and 
chinchilla furs; imports, silk goods, iiiicn, 
woollen goods, wine, cottons, &c. Min- 
ing operations aro impeded by the defi- 
ciency of quicksilver and wood ; there 


arc 4 copiwr, 4 quicksilver, 12 lead, and 
(»80 silver mines, and 70 gold mines and 
wasliings. The ri<*liest silver mines are 
diosi5 of Pasco and Lauricoeha; they lie 
.b‘i,000 feet above tlie level of the sea, and 
yield §2,000, 0(X) annually. The mines 
of CJiotJi, or Giialgayoe, in Triixillo, aro 
richer than those of Potosi ; they are, 
13,?185 leet above the level of the sea, and 
yield about 44,000 pounds of silver ui mu- 
ally. Those of lluantajaya, in Arica, in a 
dry desert, }ield yearly 52,000 pounds. 
'J'wti masses of native silver ha\c been 
found here, w eighing, one 225, the other 
81)0 iioimds. Gold is obtained in I'iirma, 
from the mines of Pataz and Iluilies, and 
ill the washings on the hanks of the U])- 
])er Maranuii. According to the traditions 
of the Peruvians, the early civilization of 
their country was the w'ork of Maiico ('a- 
liac (q. V.), who reclaimed their a.’cestors 
li-oiu harliarisin, and inti-odiieed art, law 
and religion among tliem. According to 
Garcilaso lie la \'ega (q. v.), this event 
occurred towards tlie heginiiiiig of the 
tweliih century. TJio succi^ssorsof Maii- 
co Capac continued to reign until the 
arrival of the Spaniards in the countiy. 
Atahuallpa, the lifleenth inca (q. v.), was 
defeated and |»iit to death by Pizarro (q. v.), 
will), with Almagre (q. v.), Iiail entered 
l^eru at the head ol'a siimll Spanish liirce, 
in 15132, and rapidly reiluced it to submis- 
sion. Of tlie imcieiit Peruvians, we iiave 
yet some remarkable monuments remain- 
ifig, such as their roads (called by the 
Sj)aiiiarils Camini del inca), which trav- 
ersed the cm|)ire in ever^r ilireetiuii, for- 
tresses, lerrijiies iinil palaces, w hich prove 
their meciianical skill. They were ac- 
quainted will] the arts of iniihiig, of w’ork- 
iiig in gold and silver, of polisliiiig ])re- 
cious stones, and of sculpture. 'Iheir agri- 
cultural labors, and their manufactures of 
W'ool, &c., prove tlieir intelligence and 
industry. (Sixi Garcilaso ile la Vega’s 
Hisloria de las Antifruedades y Conquista 
del Peru,) Pizarn^, having put tlie inca 
to death, took possession of Cusco and its 
immense tretisuresL The cruelties wdiich 
were practised by the Siianianls, finally 
came to the ears of Charles V, who caused 
a code of laws to be drawn np for the 
government of the American conquests, 
and established an aiidiencia at Jama, the 
president of which was appointed govern- 
or of Peru, in 1543. Still the natives 
were suhjec-t to enormities of the most 
atrocious character, as long as the first 
murdering and robbing conquerors sur- 
vived ; ami, for a long series of generations 
nflorwards, to the most arhitruiy and op- 
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prcssivc acts of a cruel government. The 
timid and un warlike Peruvians were re- 
peatedly driven to rebel against their hard 
masters; one of the most celebrated of 
these revolts was that headed by Tupac 
Amaru, in 1780. (See Tiipac Armru.) In 
17J8, tlic province of Quito, which had 
previously formed a part of the viceroyalty 
of Peru, wjis annexed to New Grenada; 
and, in 1778, the provinces of Upper Peru 
(sec Bolivia) were attached to the govern- 
ment of Huenos Ayres. On the invasion 
of the Spanish peninsula by the French, 
in *1808, the firat symptoms of revolt be- 
gan to show themselves in Peru, as in the 
other Spanish-Amcrican colonies ; but the 
Spaniards were powerful enough to re-, 
press this sj)irit until 1821, when general 
San Martin, at the head of a Chilean force 
(sec Chile), obtained possession of Lima, 
and the iiuh’pendcncc of Peru was de- 
clared (July 15). August 3d, general San 
IMartin was declared protector of the new 
republic, with the supreme ])ovver, civil 
and military. Callao capitulated Septem- 
ber 19. TJie Spanish generals La Serna 
and Canterac retreated to the mountains, 
and kept possession of Cusco. In March, 
1822, the protector assembled a Peruvian 
congress at Lima, composed principally 
of his partisans, which drew up the plan 
of a constitution : it provided that the 
Catholic religion should be the religion 
of the state ; that the legislative authority 
should be vested in the rej)resentatives ot’ 
the people ; that the freedom of the press, 
and the liberty of j)crson and jjroperty, 
should be secured ; the abolition of the 
slave-trade, of the tribute exacted from 
the Indians, aiul of the compulsory labor 
to which they had been subject, was pi*o- 
vidt;d for ; a senate was to nominate to the 
executive authorities the civil and eccle- 
siastical otiicei-s, and, in extraordinary 
cases, convoke a congress. JMuch dissiit- 
isfiiction was produced by tins plan, as 
being too monarchical in its principles. 
In 1823, San IMartin retired, and Lamar 
(q. v.) was placed at the head of the gov- 
crninent, the marquis of Torretagle being 
governor of the capital. Meanwhile I^a 
Serna had maintained himsclt^ and col- 
lected new forces in Ui)pcr Peru, and 
defeated the republican troops at Mo- 
qiiegna, Jan. 20, 1823. But the divisions 
of the Spanish commanders, La Serna, 
Valdez, Canterac and Olaneta, saved Pe- 
ru. Riva-Aguero, who had assumed the 
presidency, called on the Colombians for 
assistance. General S ucre was despatched 
to the aid of the Peruvians ; he compelled 
Canterac to evacuate Lima, which had 


(alien into liis hands, and advanced to Up- 
per Peru, while Bolivar entered Lima, and 
receivetl the titleof/ibcrtador, withsiqmime 
military power. Bolivar obliged Riva- 
Aguero (who had still continued to cxct- 
cise his authority in Truxillo) to surrender 
and leave the country, and, in November, 
the Peruvian congress adopted a constitu- 
tion on the mod(;l of that of the U. Stales 
of North America, which was not to have 
effect until the expiration of Bolivar’s dic- 
tatorship. La Serna had, meanwhile, 
collected a large army in Upper Peru, but 
was prevented from attempting any thing 
against the patriots, by the opposition of 
Olaneta, who was at the head of the abso- 
lutists, while La Serna liad declared him- 
self a constitutionalist. Torretagle, who 
had been declared president of the repub- 
lic, was at the head of a party, which was 
working in secret against the influence of 
the liberator. Whilst things were in this 
state, the garrison of Callao (Feb. 5, J824) 
hoisted Spanish colons, and opened the 
fortress to the Spanish shij)s of war whiclt 
were blockading the harbor. In this 
emergency, congress conferred unlimited 
civil and military power on the dictator, 
who evacuated Lima on the 27th. Can- 
terac entered the ca])ital on tlje 29th, and 
Torretagle now' joined the ro} alists. The 
war between the royalists w'as again re- 
newed, and was again the means of saving 
Peru. Bolivar, having artfully drawn Can- 
terac into the plains of Junin, gained some 
advantages over him on the 6th of Au- 
gust, and compelled the royalists to evacu- 
ate 1 jina ; general Rodil, however, threw 
himself into Callao. After the patriots 
had siitfered several disasters, Sucre fell 
back into an advantageous position, at 
Ayacucho, and determined to await the 
enemy. Dec. 9, 1824, the patriots, 5780 
strong, were attacked by a royalist force 
of 9310, and gained a complete victory. 
La Serna and Valdez were made prisoners, 
and Cante;rac signed a capitidation on the 
field, by whicJi it w'as stipulated that the 
myalist forces should lay down their arms, 
ami evacuate the wdiole of the country, to 
the Desaguadero. The battle of Ayacu- 
cho ((p v.) was deoj^iye oyf the fate of 
South America. -GeneraL Rodil refused 
to surrender Callao, and thqt fortress held 
out till Jan. 22, 1826, wji?t)*(it was reduced 
by famine. Olaneta still inaintained him- 
seU for a time, in Upper Peru, but, in 
1825, was totally routed by general Sucre. 
Of the events which followed in Peru, the 
suspicious conduct of Bolivar, and the 
constitution which he attempted to force 
upon the country, we have given an ac- 
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count in tlio article's Bolivar and Bolivia. 
The general disatlection and suspicion 
wJjich liael hocii excited iunong the {mtri- 
ots of Peru, resulted in the revolution of 
January, 18)27, which was ctfocted hy the 
cooperation of the Colornhian troops lell 
in Peru, wlio were, unwilling' to serve as 
the instruments of imposing a yoke on 
their Peruvian allies, anil wei-e fearlul of 
the designs of ISolivur on the lihiirties of 
their own country, TJie Polivian constitu- 
tion was abolished, and the congress, which 
convened in May, declared the Peruvian 
constitution of 1823 to be in force, and 
chose general Lamar president of the re- 
juiblic. April 19, 1828, a new constitu- 
tion was adopted, to be in force until 18:1^1, 
when a gcnei-al convention is to be suin- 
inoned to revise and aniciui it. In June, 
the Bolivians (who were ecpially disgusted 
with the code which had been iini»osed 
on them by Bolivar) recpicsleil aid Iroin 
tJie Peruvians, to enable them to throw 
(df the yoke ; and colonel (iamarra was 
despatched, at the head of a Peruvian 
army, to their assistance, lie deposi'd 
Sucri*, who had been chosen pri'si- 
dent for life. (Sec Bolivia.) These incas- 
tires were followed by a declaration of 
■war against Peru by Bolivar, liamar ac- 
cordingly entered the Colombian territory 
at the head of a largo force, but was de- 
feated, l''ebruary 29, 1829, by general Su- 
cre at Tarqui. The imbecility which La- 
mar had manifested on this occasion, gave 
rise to a conspiracy against him, and he 
was deposed by general La Fuente, June 
2!>. August 31, the congress mot, and 
chose general Gamarra |)r<?sident. 'J'he 
hostilities with Colombia were terminated 
by the treaty of Siqitember 22, 1829. — 
.See Hall’s Journal wnttm onihe Coasls of 
Chile ^ Peru, and Mexico ; Stevenson’s 
Twenlif Years' Residence in South America 
(London, 1825, 3vols.); the American An- 
nual Rcf^ister (vols. 1, 2, and 3). 

Perugia ; a delegation or iirovince of 
Italy, in the States of the Church, includ- 
ing the ci-devant Pcrugijio, watered by 
tlie Tiber and the lake of Perugia ; j)op- 
ulation, 183,000. 

Perugia (an^ierttly 'Penwia, and Peru- 
sium); a city V)f Italy, ‘Capital of a delega- 
tion in the Stsiles of the Church, twenty- 
seven miles nrtrtfv-iitirth-west of Spoleto, 
sixty south-east of Florence, seventy-two 
north of Rome; Ion. 12° 17' E. ; lat. 4JF 
iy N. ; population, 30,000 ; a bishop’s see. 
It stands on the summit of a hill, near the 
Tiber, having one of the most delightful 
situations in all Italy. It is tolerably well 
built, aiKl contains forty-five churches and 


fl)rty-eight convents, wliicli are by no 
means elegant, se.veral hospitals, and a 
university on a small scale. It has manu- 
factures of velvet and silk stufls, and con- 
siderable traffic in corn, cattle, wool, silk, 
oil and brandy. TJie surrounding coun- 
try is v(‘iy rich. ’Die citailel was built by 
])opo Paul III. Perugia was, in the times 
of the Romans, one of the twelve princi- 
pal Etruscan cities. It suffi*r(vl much by 
the irruptions of tlie barbarians, and again 
by the contests betwei'ii the Guelfs and 
Gibelint's. (See Cuelfs.) 

Perugia, Lake ; the ancient Thrasy- 
mav '. (q. V.) 

J*eri:gino. Pietro Vanucci, surnamed 
II Peru^ino, the founder of the Roman 
school of* painting, horn at Citta della 
Pievi', in 144(>, received the rights of citi- 
zenship in Perugia (whence his surname), 
and, at an early age, distinguished him- 
self by his works. Bon/igli and Pietro 
della Fnuicesea werii probably hi ^ mas- 
ters. His pictures have much grace, and 
arc particularly sneeessful in fimmle and 
youthful fIgur(^s. The turns of his heads 
arc noble, and his coloring is lovely. A 
ccitain hardness and dryness in the forms, 
and poverty in the draper>', were the 
limits of his agi*, from which he did not 
wdiolly escape. Tranquillity and ehild- 
isli simplicity characterize his works, 
which are def'ctive in invention. Ilis 
1‘rescoes arc sollor and in better keeping 
than his other productions, as the fine 
s])eciiuens in Perugia, Runic, Bologna and 
Florence ])rove. Raphael is liis most 
celebrated diseiple. 

Peruke. (See /Fig.) 

J^ERuviAx Bark, ('riac Bark.) 

pERviGiLiA ; those fcRsts of tlie an- 
eients whieh were eeli hrated during the 
night in honor of eortJiin deities, particu- 
larly Ceres, V'^emis, and Apollo. The 
same name was given to nocturnal ban- 
quels in gimeral. 

Pestalozzi, John Henry, one of tlie 
most distingiiislied nuui of modem times 
for ilis efforts in the cause of education, 
was born January 12, 1746, at Zurich, in 
Switzerland, and was educated hy ])ious 
relations, aller the death of his father, 
who had been a physician. Even when 
very young, he manifested strong relig- 
ious feelings, a quick sense of right, com- 
passion towards the poor, and a fondness 
ibr young children. He had n great in- 
clination for the study of languages and 
theology ; ljut, after an unsuccessful at- 
tempt to pniach, he studied law. Some 
treatises of his on preparation for a pro- 
fession, and on Spartan legislation, and 
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the tmnslution of some speeches of De- 
mosthenes, which he piihlisiiccl, were 

K roofs of his ilili"c‘iice and talents. ]5iit 
Rousseau’s Einilft filled him Avith a dislike 
for the habits of a learned life, and for 
the general systc*ni of education in Ku- 
ro[)e ; and a danf^erous illin ss, occasion- 
ed by excessive study, induced hiiri, irn- 
inediately allor his recovf‘ry, to burn the 
j^reater part of tlie <‘\tracts and coll(‘c- 
tjons whicli he had uiadt* during his study 
of the history of his country and of Jaw, 
and to become a fanner. He studied ag- 
ricult un; with a farmer near llerue, and 
then bought a piece of land in the neigh- 
borhood, built a house, wljicb he called 
J\ieuho/, and began the lile of a iarnier 
Avhen he was twenty-two years old. He* 
soon married, and became concc'rncfl, 
through his wifi'.’s relations, in a calico 
rnanwlUctory. Jn these situations, be be- 
came ac(|uaintcd uifh tlie moral wretch- 
edness of the low(‘st classes, and, in 1775, 
began his can'cr of instruction by tlie ad- 
niissi(»n of the children of paupers into 
his house. He soon saw himself sur- 
rounded by more than fifty childrt'Ji, to 
whom he was a teaeher and falln'r. Ife 
had no aid from others, and, though lie 
worked with tho children Avhen he was 
not employed in teaching tlu'in, or in his 
privan^ afiairs, he had not the praeiical tal- 
ent necessary to turn the labor of bis little 
Avorkmen to account. His ]ibilantliroj)ie 
and nobkj s(‘lf-dcnial Avas derided ; bis 
confidence Avas abused ; bis oavii aifiiirs 
declined ;-and b(3 aa^is g('iierally consider- 
ed as a Avell-un‘aniug «-iitJmsiast. Ihit be 
had formed liis ])urp<jse, aiidnasnotto 
b(j diverted from it ; and, amidst straiten- 
ed eirciimstaiices, be collected that ktioAvl- 
edge of the state of the loAver classes 
AvJiich is set forth so admirahly in his 
novel Lienhardl vnd (luirud (1781, 4 
vols.), — a Avork Avhich has exerted a re- 
markabk* inlluence. The descri[)tioii in 
this work of the school at llauiial con- 
tains many ch »ractcristie traits of I’osta- 
lozzi’s life, at that time, at \euhof. To 
illustrate this novel, ho Avrotc, in j78‘2, 
Christoph und J^lse, besides , Iln ndstnji- 
dm cinrs Kinsiedltrs, in Iselin’s Ephan- 
mr/rn, in Avhich he gi\’es the first account 
of his method ; a Schwcizirblatt fur das 
Volk (1782 and 178M) ; a Treatise on 
Legislation ainl Infiintieide, and liupiiries 
into the Course of Nature in the DoaoI- 
opement of Man (17117), — Avhich are full 
of thought (all in Cermaii). The latter 
work was Avritten at a time Avhen Pcsta- 
jozzi hail sufiered many vexations iiiul 
misfortunes. The want of all support at 


last obliged him to give up an undertak- 
ifig which was too great for the means 
of an individual. Tn 17118, the directory 
of SAvitzerland invited him to establish a 
house of education at Htanz for poor 
children. He became henj the U'acher, 
fatJicr, arnl, we must add, st'rvarit to 
eigiiiy children, of the loAAX'st classes. 
Jlut war, and the efforts of a party un- 
friendly to liis scheme, destroyed this 
establishment after a year, Pcstalozzi iioav 
took charge of a school at Ilurgdorf, 
where he also received pupils, who paid 
for their instruction, so that he was ena- 
bled to empl(>3^ able assistants. A publica- 
tion on the application of his method by 
mothers, wbicb app€*arcd in 1801, under 
the title How Gertrude teaches lirr 
Cbildrcu (in (ierman), and tlio elcmcntaiy 
books, Jlook of Mothers (in German), and 
Xlii:Jhischnuinifrslehre dtr Zahlenvcrhdlinisse 
(the Doctrine of Numerical Hclatiniiscon- 
vcyc'd by Perceptions of Form*), found 
AA^ell-disposed readers. lUit Pcstalozzi 
brought tioAV vexations on himself hy 
mingling in politics. He Avas a decided 
d(*tiiocrat and man of the ])eo;)lc, avJio, in 
IH02, sent him as their delogriU* to the fii*st 
consul ; and, in 1802, lie published his 
V’^icAVs oil Buhjecls to Avhich the JiCgisla- 
ture of Helv(‘tia should chadly direct its 
Atl<‘iition, Avhich made the higher classes 
uidViendly to him. His iiistitution, in the 
mean Avliilc, flourislied. In 1804, he re- 
moved, Avilh his school, to Munchen- 
JUichsce, where he entered into a nearer 
cor.nexioii AAith Felleiiberg, and, in the 
same }ear, to Yverdim (q. v.), Avhrre 
he oecupied the castle given to iiim hy 
government. P('slalnzzi''s method has 
become the subject of animated discus- 
sion since the beginning of tiie iiinctceiith 
Cf’iUiiry, |)arily oAving to the opposition 
Avbicli ne.AV scbcincs ahvays meet Avitb, 
and partly to the extravagance of bis ad- 
mirers. IVstalozzi Avas a man of great 
genius and depth of feeling, full of tlic 
sf>irit of sell-sacrifice, devoU'd to the no- 
ble ])urposc of aiding mankind in the 
most effectual Avay, by tlie instruction of 
the ]M)or and abaialoncd, hi Avliicli he Avaa 
Avarmly engaged uiilil his death. Ho 
loved fiberty, and believed that its cause 
Avould be most promoted by the educa- 
tion of the most neglected. His genius, 
moreover, enabh'd him to dcA’ise the 
most effectual plans for obtaining this 
end. lUit lie Avas not snfliciently practi- 
cal properly to direct the economy of a 
largo cstablislinient for instruction, and 

* Not an cx.K t translation, but as near as w» 
can give it, williout a long paraphrase. 
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to employ to tlie most advantage the tal- 
ents of many teachers, lie was void of 
worldly priideuco, and this want was an 
abundant source of vexations to him and 
others throughout his life. TIui idea of 
communicating all instruction by imme- 
diate address to the sensations or concep- 
tions, and effecting the formation of the 
child by constantly calling all his powers 
into exercise, instead of making him a 
mere passive recipient, selecting the sub- 
jects of study in such a way that each 
step shall b(\st aid the further progress of 
the pupil, is original with him. It is not 
the ac(|uisition of skill in reckoning, read- 
ing, writing, drawing, singing, &c., but 
the exercise of the powers of the child by 
means of these subjects, which Pestalozzi 
makes the object of elementary educa- 
tion. The jirinciples of his method are 
clearly developed in his Wochenschrift fur 
Menschoiilnlduni!^ (Ild and 4th vols., 1810 
and 1812). This publication, with the 
reply of his assailant, Niederer, to the lie- 
port on Pcstalozzi’s Institution at Yver- 
dun (addressed to the diet in 1810), Gru- 
iier’s Letters Irom lJurgdorf (in (i(‘rmaji, 
in 180(i), and .lohanus(‘ii*s Criticism of 
Pestalozzi’s Method (in German, 1804), 
atford a satistactory view of his system, 
lie himself did not consider his system 
erilirely complete. From Hpain, France, 
Prussia, and many other countries, testi- 
monies of honor and regard W(;re sent to 
him from the governments ; and his pu- 
pils have spread as tar as European eivi- 
li/afiou extends llis exterior was ex- 
tremely simple. His nc’gligent hlack 
dress, his hrf)ad Swiss dialect, and hhmt 
maimers, without any kind of eeremoiiy, 
showed the honest Swiss. In 1818, he 
undertook a new edition of his eonifdtjte 
works, the ]»roceeds of which he destined 
fnr a ncjw scliool for poor cliildnai. He 
died February 17, 1827, at Brugg, in Aur- 
gan.—ScMi llis autobiography, The Scenes 
of my Life while at the Head of my Inslitu- 
tioiis of Lducaiion at liurfrdorf and Yfer- 
dun (Leipsic, 182t)); also Ed. llibe,r’s A/e- 
moirs on Pestalozzi and his Plan of Educa- 
tion (Tjoiidon, 18‘1I). 

pKSTif, or Pi:sT (anciently Transadn- 
a city of Hungary, on the Danube, 
op])osite to Buda, with which it is eon- 
noclod by a bridge of boats three quarters 
of a mile long ; 1)0^ miles soulb-oast of 
Presburg, IJB south-east of Vienna; Ion. 
VP 14' E.; lat. 47° 32' N.; population, 
()J,502, of which 45,000 are Catholics. 
Buda is the residence of the viceroy, and 
accounted the capital of Hungary, yet 
Pesih is the scat of the high courts of jus- 


tice, and the place of meeting for the diet 
It is situated on a plain ; the streets are 
tolerably spacious and regular, and the 
iiouses substantial, hut nut elegant. It 
contains eleven Catholic, one Lutheran, 
one Reformed, and two Greek churches, 
two synagogues, four convents, three hos- 
pitals, a university, a gymnasium, a public 
library, and a royal museum. The uni- 
versity was translbrrcd hither from Buda 
in 1784, and is the only one in Hungary. 
It has four faciiUics, and is richly endow- 
ed, having a library of (>0,000 volumes, a 
botanic garden, an observatory, &c. The 
number of regular professoi’s is 43, and 
the number of students is about 1000; 
and in the gymnasium, 701 . The lectures 
•ill the uuivei-sity are generally given in 
Latin. Pestb is tiie most.])opnloiis and 
most couiinercial town in Hungary. The 
Danube affords means of intercourse with 
a considerable tract of countiy. There 
are (bur annua! fairs, which arc iiuine- 
roiisly attended. The main i lac! ures 
comprise silk, cotton, leather, jewellery, 
musical instruments, and tobacco. 

Pestilkxce. (See Plague, and Spas- 
modic Cholera.) 

I^ESTUM, or Pesto. (See Pcesium.) 

Petal; among botanists, an iqipella- 
tioii given to tlic lloNVor leaves, in opjjosi- 
tion to the folia, or eommoii leaves. 

Pet A LITE; a mineral fii*st discovered 
ifl the mine of Flo, in Sweden, and in- 
teresting as having led to the discovery 
of a new alkali. (See Liihia.) It is pos- 
s(?ssed of the following properlies: mas- 
sive?; fracture s[)lint(*ry anil imperfectly 
concboielal ; lustre resinous ; color white, 
occasionally tinged with reil or l)lue ; 
trarislueeni; tough; liardiiess the same with 
that of fc'ldspar ; specific gravity, 2.439. It 
consists of silex 79.21, almniiie 17.22, and 
lit ilia 5.7(>. If exposed to a high degree 
of heat before the blow-pi jie, it becomes 
glassy, simii-fransparent and white ; hut 
melts with ditliculry, and only on the 
edges. When gently heated, it emits a 
blue i)hosj)horesceiit light, ^fliis rare 
substanee is found in Slassachusctts, at 
Bolton, in a lime cpiarry, associated with 
pyroxene, sjihcne and scajiolite. 

Petard, in the art of war; a metal- 
lic engine, somewhat resembling a high- 
crowned hat, which is loaded with ])ovvder. 
Its use is, in a clamhistine attack, to break 
clown gates, bridges, barriers, &c,, to which 
it is hung, by means of a wooden plank 
attached to it. It is also used in counter- 
mines, to break through the enemy’s gaJ- 
lericjs, and give their mines vein. 

Petecciii-e. (See Plague.) 
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Peter I, Alexiewitsch, the Great, czar 
and emi)eror of Russia, bom at iVfoscow, 
MayaO (June 11, new style), 1072, was 
the eldest child of the czar Alexis Michai- 
lowitsch, by his second wife, Natalia Kiri- 
lowna, daughter of a Russian boiar. 
Blessed with a healthy constitution and a 
vigorous mind, Peter attracted general at- 
tention while he was Ixit a child ; and Alexis 
wished to pass by his two elder sons, the 
sickly Feodor and the feeble Ivan, and 
appoint Peter his sucdessor. Rut the 
ambitious Sophia, daughter of Alexis by 
his fii*st marriage, prevented the elevation 
of her half-brother. Feodor III, howev- 
er, the successor of Alexis (1676 — 1682), 
passed over Ivan, and named Peter, yet a 
minor, his successor. <In the death ot 
Feodor, Peter was accordingly proclaim- 
ed czar. But Sophia excited a rebellion 
of the Strelitzes, by the i*cpoi*t that Ivan 
bad been put to death by Peter, and that 
her own destruction wtis resolved upon. 
"When Ivan afterwards tqipeared, the 
Strelitzes exclaimed, “Thou art our czar !” 
“1 will lie so,” answered the trembling 
Ivan, “only on condition that my dear 
brother shall share my throne.” Peter 
was, therefore, crownecl with Ivan, June 
23, 1682. The Strelitzes again rebelled ; 
but Peter escaped with his mother to a 
monastery, which protected him from the 
fuiy of the insurgents. In the mean 
time, the cavalry of the czar hastened to 
his rescue, and overpowered the rcljels, 
thirty of whom were l)eheaded to prevent 
future seditions. But Sophia, taking ad- 
vantage of the weakness of Ivan and the 
youth of Peter, became constantly more 
assuming: her name was finally subscribed 
to the imperial ukases with those of the 
two czars, and her image was stamjjed on 
the reverse of tJie coins. Peter, mean- 
while, was silently developing his manly 
and warlike spirit. He formed two compa- 
nies of soldiers from the young men of his 
own i^e, in whose ranks he lumself serv- 
ed. Their commander was the young 
Lefbrt. (q. v.) Sophia considered this 
amusement as well calcidated to remove 
her brother from state afiiiirs, and heard 
with pleasure of the excesses in which 
Peter and his favorites indulged. But the 
accomplished and enthusiastic Lefort was 
instilling a large amount of valuable 
knowledge into the mind of tlie inquisi- 
tive czar, in whom tlie early instructions 
of Sotow (an experienced diplomatist), 
and Francis Timmerinann (a German 
mathematician), and the lessons of his 
mother, had already laid a solid foundation 
for the improvement of his mind and the 
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ftwmatinn of his cliaracter. Sophia her- 
self soon jierceived his superior talents, 
when, in the beginning of 1688, he ap- 
peared, lor the first lime, in the privy 
council. In 1689, Peter’s marriage with 
Eudoxia Federowna Lapuchin, effected 
through the influence of his prudent 
mother, withdrew him from his former 
o^es, and gave him a new hold on the 
afi^ctions of the people. Sophia, having 
desired to be present, as regent, at a re- 
ligious celebration, at which the czars 
themselves were commonly present, Peter 
opposed it in vain; and, a few faithful 
Strelitzes having betrayed to him her in- 
tention to assassinate him with bis wife, 
mother, and sister, he took refuge witli 
them in the monastery of Troizkoi. Here 
he summoned to his aid general Gordon, 
a Scotchman, who, with all the foreign 
officers, immediately hastened to Peter. 
The czar soon found himself surrounded 
by numerous friends, and Sophia was 
obliged to take the veil. Peter then madtj 
a solemn entry into Molcow, and, in sight 
of all the people, embraced his brother 
Ivan, who left nil the power in the more 
able hands of his brother. The first aim 
of Peter was the formation of a standing 
army, according to the European tactics. 
Lelbrt atid Gordon trained the new troops, 
among whom were a great nuniber of 
Huguenots, who had fled to Russia, after 
the repeal of the edict of Nantes. Peter 
soon saw himself surrounded by 20,000 
well disciplined troops, and, at the same 
time, engaged in fonning a naval force. 
His father, Alexis, desirous to traile with 
Persia by means of the Caspian sea, had 
procured a ship to be built by some Dutch 
shipwrights, which arrived at Astrachan, 
but was there burned by the Cossacks, 
and of the crew only two, one of whom 
was the gunner, Karsteii Brand, roiurii- 
ed to Moscow. Brand now became Pe- 
ter’s principal ship-builder, and, in 
the emperor sailed to Archangel in his 
own ship, the St. Peter, to purchase 
clothes for his army. In 1794, he enter- 
ed Archangel with several Russian ves- 
sels, and appointed princfj Ronianadow- 
ski admiral of the fleet. Regarding com- 
merce as of the utmost importance for 
tlie civilization of his subjects, he cast bis 
eyes upon the Black and Baltic seas, into 
which the great rivers of his empire emp- 
tied themselves. Being at war with the 
Porte, he first turned his attention to the 
outlet of the Don ,* at this |>oinr, he wisJj- 
ed to conquer Azoph, to procure an em- 
porium on the Black sea. In July, IfjJ).'?, 
he commenced the attack by land, but 
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80 on found it necessary to change the 
storming to a blockade. In the iiieun 
time, iie hastened back to Moscow, ein- 
braced liis dying brother Ivan, and iuniisii- 
ed his subjects, who were sidroriiig trorn 
the bad crops, with corn from Riga and 
Duntzic, in Riissiiin ships. At tlie same 
time, he collected skilful engineers and 
artillerists from Austria, Brandenburg and 
Holland, and intro<iuccd greater iiiiiibrmi- 
ty into the army, of winch the boiar Alexis 
Semenowilsch was the iioniinal com- 
mander, .while Gordon, Lefort and Golo- * 
win were in fiict its soul. The new ship- 
yard, at Woroneseh,on the Don, furnished 
him, as early as 1G9G, with a fleet of 23 
galleys, two galleasses, and four fire-ships, 
with which he defeated the Turkish fleet, 
in sight of Azoph. All relief by sea Imj- 
ing now cut ofl^ he [luslied the siege with 
renewed vigor, and in two inontlis (July 
21)) the Russians entenid Azoph. To se- 
cure the possession of this key to the 
Black sea, Peter ordered fifty-five ships 
of war to be built, and a canal to be con- 
Htriicted connecting the Volga and the 
Don, and sent a number of the young 
nobles to Italy and Holland, to learn the 
ait of ship-building, and to Germany to 
become acquainted with military disci- 
pline. After having 8uppr<»sscd (Feb. 2, 
10*97) a conspiracy of die Strelitzes and 
several noblemen against his life, in which 
he displayed much pci*soiial courage, he 
travelled in foreign countries. The aflairs 
of the government, during his absence, 
were committed to jnince Romanadowski 
and three boiars ; and the Slrelitzcs were 
dispersed throughout the country, to se- 
*'ui*e the internal tranquillity of the eiiijiire. 
He set out on his celebrated journey in 
April, 1697, travelling, not in the charac- 
ter of czar, but as a member of an em- 
biissy, which was to visit forcfign courts, 
according to the old Russian custom. 
Having passed through Ksthonia, lavonia 
(countnes then belonging to Sweden), 
Brandenburg, Hanover and Westphalia, he 
arrived at Amsterdam, where lie worked, 
incognito^ in a Dutch ship-yard. From Am- 
sterdam, he went to the village of Saardam, 
where he appeared in the dress of his own 
country, and caused himself to be enrolled 
among the workmen, under the name of 
Ptiar Mvehadoff. Here he lived in a little 
hut for seven weeks," made his own bed, 
and prepared his own food, corresponded 
with his ministers at home, and labored at 
the same time in ship-huilding. lie then 
returned to Amsterdam, and superintend- 
ed the building of a ship of war of sixty 
guns^ which he sent to Archangel. Noth- 


ing passed him unobserved; he caused 
every thing to he explained to him, and 
even performed several surgical operations. 
The petition of the Jews of Holland to ho 
ivccived into his country lie refused. He 
was induced, by his Jove for the sea, to 
accept the invitution of king William HI 
to visit London. Here Peter resided in 
the royal ship-yanJ, a?id often declared 
that, if he wen; not czar of Russia, lie 
would 1)0 an English admiral. He took 
into his service upwards of 500 persons — 
oflicens, engineers, cannoneers, surgeons, 
&c. lie received a doctorate from the; 
univeraity of Oxford, and, after a stay of 
three months, went through Holland atid 
Dresden to Vienna. But an insurrection 
df the Strclitzcs induced him to hasten 
home, and he arrived at Moscow Sept. 
4, 1698. The insurrection had already 
been supprossiid by Gordon; but Peter 
erected a bloody tribunal ; every day of 
the succeeding month saw the bit od of 
the rebels flow; and as therc were tlie 
strongest reasons to suspect his sister Ho- 
pliia of being the author of this disturb- 
ance, he caused twenty-eigiit gibbets to 
he erected, and 130 of the conspirators to 
lie executed before her monastery; and 
three of them, who had drawn up a pe- 
tition to Su))hia, were hung before the 
windows of her cell, with the petitions in 
tlieir hands. Five hiuulred were banish- 
ed ; the corps of the Strelitzes was abolish- 
ed, and tlie last romains finally became 
extinct in Astraciian in 1705. It was 
jirobably merely from personal dislike 
that he accused his wife Eudoxia, who 
was impatient of his amours, of being en- 
gaged in the conspiracy. She was ban- 
ished to Suzdal, where she was obliged 
to Uike the veil, under the name of Helen, 
To reward his faithful adherents, he estab- 
lished the order of St. Andrew, August 
30, 1698, which Golowiu was the first to 
receive. The death of his favorite Lefort 
and of Gordon plunged him into the deep- 
est grief. Menzikofl* (tp v.), who rose from 
obscurity by his talents and activity, now 
became tlie favorite of Peter. He sup- 
plied the place of the Strelitzes by twen- 
ty-seven new regiments of infantry, and‘ 
two of dragoons (in all 32,029 men), who, 
within three months, were disciplined and 
brought into marching order. Nothing hut 
merit and length of services was regarded 
ill tlie appointment of officers. Peter de- 
voted himself with incessant activity to the 
internal regulation of his empire,' which 
assumed, by degrees, the appearance of a 
new creation. The manner of collecting 
the public taxes was simplified ; the Ger- 
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man costume was introduced ; beards be- 
gan to disappear; the numerous retinue 
of the boiars was diminished; foreign 
travel was in a manner necessary to se- 
cure the prince’s favor; printing presses 
were set up, and useful works introduced ; 
schools wei-e established in all the large 
towns ; and new ecclesiastical institutions 
orgfinized. When the patriarch Adrian 
died, at Moscow, in 1700, the czar left 
this office, but little inferior in authority 
to the f)apal, unfilled. The armistice of 
two years between Russia and Turkey, 
stipulated in the peace of Carlovitza, be- 
tween the Porte and Austria, was ]>ro- 
longed (1700) to thirty yeai*s ; but, at the 
same time, war was declared against 
Sweden. Patkul (q. v.) hud now mature*! 
the alliance of the czar with Augustus, 
king of Poland, and no indications of 
good will on the part of the young Charles 
X 11, of Sweden, could divert Peter from 
his designs. (Sec JMorthem War,) Peter 
occupied Ingria, and attacked Narva. The 
young king of Sweden (see Charles XII) 
ilew to its rclicjf, and defeated .'18,000 
Russians with 8000 Swedes, November, 
30, 1700. This deft^at did not shake the 
resolution of Peter. “ I know,” said he, 
“ tliat the Sw(‘des will often defeat us, but 
w<j are learning. Cur turn to coiutuer 
will come at lust.” Fresh troops were 
immediately assembled, arms were pro- 
vided, and the victory of tiie Russians over 
the Swedes on the Embach (Jan. 1, 1702), 
laid the, first foundation for their future 
triumphs. Notehurg (which received 
from Peter the name of Schlusselburg) and 
Marienhurg were taken ; among the in- 
habitants of the latter, who were carried 
into Russia, was the orphan Catharine, 
(q. V.) After a triumphal entiy into Mos- 
cow, and a short delay at Woronez, Pe- 
ter returned to the theatre of the war 
on tJie haltic, where ]\lenzikofF had been 
throwing up fortitications for the pro- 
tection of the new docks, at the influx of 
the Olonza into lake Ladoga. For the 
same purpose, on the first of May, Peter 
took Nyenschantz, a fortress at the mouth 
of the Neva. Four days after, with thirty 
small vessels, on board of w’hich he served 
as captain of bombardiers, he took two 
Swedish ships of war at the mouth of the 
same river. To reward him for his ser- 
vices on this occasion, admiral Golowin 
created him knight of St. Andrew. As 
Nyenschantz was too far from the sea, 
and not sufficiently secure, Peter deter- 
mined to construct a new fort, to protect 
the mouth of the Neva. He here built a 
small wooden hut, in the Dutch style, 


from which he superintended his now 
work. May 27, 1703, the foundation of 
the fortress was laid, which the czar called 
Si. Petersburg. 7’he work was com- 
menced under the direction of an Italian 
architect, and 20,000 men, from every part 
of the empire, were soon employed upon 
it. While engaged in this work, he deter- 
mined to build a city, which should sei*vc 
as a commercial emporium, to connect 
Russia with the rest of Europe. In four 
months, the fortress of St. Petersburg was 
‘completed, and the city was also gradually 
rising. Many of the workmen, unwilling 
to underudee the long journey to their 
homes, settled here, where they were be- 
sides welcomed by the czar, as they wen; 
serviceable in erecting houses for the 
rich. Many Swedes, Finns and Livoni- 
ans, driven from liomc by war, eager- 
ly hastened to ^the new city, where they 
received the land in their own right ; so 
that, in two years (170.5), besides Vasili- 
Ostrov, where the firet private houses 
were built, the island of St. Petersburg 
and the admiralty quarter were settled. 
(See Petersburg,) Under the direction 
of Menzikoff, the fortress of Cronschlot 
arose from the sea, at a shoit distance, for 
the protection of Petersburg. More than 
8000 boi*ses, and as many men, perished 
in the labor of transporting the materials 
for building ; but in March of the follow- 
ing year, the cannons thundered from the 
w^alls of Cronschlot. In the mean time, 
Austria, Holland and England made every 
exertion to desti’oy the alliance of Peter 
with Augustus of Poland. Charles left 
his great oin?my in the heart of Livonia, 
and marched to Saxony to compel Peter’s 
ally to abdicate his throne. Peter, on the 
other hand, commenced his new opera- 
tions by the destruction of a Swedish flo- 
tilla of thirteen ships on lake Peipus. 
Dorpat, NniTa and Ivangorod wore cap- 
tured, and the Swedish army was finally 
destroyed under the w alls of Pultawa ( J u Jy 
8, 170t)). The czar, now promoted to the 
rank of lieutenant-general in the army, 
and rear-admiral in the fleet, wrote fi-oni 
the fleld of battle to adtninil Apraxin in Pe- 
tersburg — ^“Our enemy has experienced 
the fate of Phaeton, and the foundation 
of our city on the Neva is, at length, firm.” 
Peter immediately hastened back to liis 
favorite city on the Neva, where he made 
preparations to connect lake Ladoga with 
the Wol^ and concluded coiniiicrciai 
treaties with France, Italy and the Hanse- 
atic towns. Having celebrated his viotoiy 
by a triumphal entiy into Moscow, and re- 
organized the army, consistingof 33 regi- 
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meiits of infantry, 24 of cavalry, and 58,000 
garrison troops, he commenced his cam- 
])aign in Livonia and Caix}lia, which were 
conquered in 1710. The Turk^ instigat- 
ed by Charles XII, had, meanwhile, declar- 
ed war against him. Peter immediately 
establisiied a senate to administer the af- 
lUii*s of the empire, and, having restored 
to the bishoprics and monasteries the prop- 
erty before taken from tliem, in order to 
gain the favor of the clergy and the na- 
tion, he advanced to the Priith, opposite^ 
the camp of Mehemed, the grand-vizier* 
The soldici*s were here reduced to the 
greatest extremes from \vaut of provision, 
and their condition was the nioro despe- 
rate on account of the defection of the 
prince of Walachia, and his refusal to 
iiirnish the promised supplies. Peter, 
nevertheless, crossed tlie river, but was 
forced to retreat, and his exhausted army 
was surrounded by a numerous enemy. 
Peter saw nothing before him but captivi- 
ty or death. He was delivered from this 
difficulty by his new wife, Catharine 
(whotn he had privately mairied in 1707, 
and declared his lawful wife March G, 
1711). Assisted by the field-marshal 
Scheremeteff, she sent to the grand-vizier 
pro[)osals of peace. A largo sum of 
money, and valuable jewels, with promises 
of furtlier remittances, all without the 
knowiedg(? of Peter, arc saiti to have ac- 
companied tlic letter of Schcremeteff to 
tiie grand-vizier. During this time, Peter, 
despairing of any favorable results from 
this mission, and reduced to desj)ondency, 
wrote to the senate in Moscow — If 1 fall 
into the hands of the enemy, consider me 
no longer as your sovereign, and obey no 
coiiunands w hich shall proceed from the 
[)lace of my confinement, though it should 
1)0 signed by my owm hand. If I perish, 
elioose the woitliiest among you to suc- 
ceed me.” July 2:3, 1711, the peace of 
Hus was concluded, in spite of all the op- 
position of coLuit Poniatowski, tiie agent 
of Charles XII. Peter ]mrchased his own 
safety, and that of his army and empire, 
by the sacrifice of Azoph. (See Russia, 
and the Ottoman Empire,] Cantemir, 
firince of Moldavia, wlioni Peter refused 
to give up on any condition, followed the 
czar, and continued to receive fi*om him a 
pension until his death, twelve years af- 
terwards, He now applied himself with 
great activity to the prosecution of the 
w'ar in Pomerania against Sweden. To 
restore his health, he went to Carlsbad, in 
the Bimimer of 1711, and, on his roturn to 
Moscow, publicly solemnized his marriage 
with Catharine ( Feb. 19^ 1712). The trans- 


lation of the senate of regency to Petei-s- 
burg took place tw'o months later. In J line, 
1712, he again visited Carlsbad, witli his 
w'ife. After having taken the watei-s three 
weeks, he proceeded to his army in Hol- 
stein, \i'here Stecnbock, tlie Swedish gen- 
eral, had obtained some successes over the 
Danes. He shut up this general in Ton- 
iiingen, and returned to Petersburg, to ef- 
fect the conquest of Swedish Finland, and, 
ill 1713, iienetratcd beyond Abo to Tavas- 
thus, while the Swedes in Tonningen 
w’erc compelled to surrender. But the 
neutrality of Pomerania, proixised by 
Prussia, and consented to by Menzikofi' 
Unvaried liis plans : f )r this act, even the 
intercession of the czarina was hardly able 
ito save the favorite from ruin. Peter con- 
tinued his efforts to improve the Russian 
marine ; but he w^as obliged to submit 
when the college of admiralty refused to 
promote him to li.c dignity of vice-admi- 
ral, “ liecause he had not siifficieiiily dis- 
tinguished himself at sea, to be preterrod 
over other officer's.” Ilis chief object was 
now to merit that distinction. Having ob- 
tained tlie naval victory at Twermunde, 
and com[)leted the subjugation of Finland 
by the subsequent capture of the fortress 
of Nyslot, he was received, on his trium- 
phal entry into Petersburg, by the vice- 
czar Romanadow'ski, with the salutation, 
“ Hail, \dce-admiral !” Perceiving Uic op- 
pressions exercised by the nobility upon 
the low'er classes, he established a board 
to inquire into abuses. The investigation 
ended in the exile to Siberia of a great 
iiiimiicr of civil officers from the first to 
the third rank, and strict provisions 
against future abuses. He did not con- 
sider it prudent to attempt to abolish slave- 
ry for the present. He repaired the dev- 
astations which the war had caused in 
Ingria, by settling in that country a num- 
lier of rich peasants from Uic interior of 
Russia, He exercised the greatest pru- 
dence in regard to the religious contests be- 
tween the lloskolnicks (those of the ancieiu 
faitli) and the Orthodox, hut was obliged 
to put to death a Roskolnick, who sought 
to obtain a martyr’s crown by assassinating 
the czar. Events of this nature increased 
Peter’s aversion to Moscow, and confirmed 
his determination to make Petersburg the 
capital of the empire. All liis commercial 
ordinances, and his measures for the 
growth and embellishment of the city, 
were directed to this object. In the midst 
of these plans, he w'as informed that 
Charles XII had returned, and was now 
in Stralsund. But as this headstrong 
prince refused to consent to the neutrality 
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of Pomerania, and thus offended England 
as well os Holland, he prepared for the 
czar the way to new and easy conipiests. 
Stralsund was taken December 23, 1715, 
by the Prussians and Danes, without the 
aid of Peter ; and in tlie first impulse of 
anger, the czar was on the [)oint of siding 
with Charles, because his troofis were re- 
fused admittance into the works, and 
were even driven back by force. Before 
his visit to Pyrmont for the recovery of 
his health, ho agreed with the king of 
Denmark upon a landing at Schonen ; hi 
pursuance of which, he went to Copen- 
hagen. Four fleets, Russian, Danish, 
English and Dutch, were united, forming^ 
a squadron of 80 sail, partly to cover tlie* 
disembarkation at Schonen, and partly to 
make head against tlie Swedish fleet, 
which was cruising in the Baltic. The 
command of the combined fleet was unan- 
imously committed to the czar; and he 
convoyed 100 merchant vessels, lying in 
the sound, by the fleet of Sweden. The 
landing at Schonen was abandoned by 
the advice qf the Russian generals; this 
' excited suspicions in the mind of the 
Danish king, and Peter left Denmark and 
took possession of Mecklenburg, For the 
accomplishment of certain political plans, 
he undertook a journey to Holland and 
France, towards the end of 1716. In 
Amsterdam, besides the naval and com- 
mercial objects of his visit, he also attend- 
ed to all the subjects of art and science. 
His wife, who visited him after her deliv- 
ery in February, 1717, n^rnained at the 
Hague, while Peter, in the beginning of 
April, went through Brabant to Paris, 
where he visited all the literary, military, 
mechanical and other institutions and col- 
lections of art, &c., and concluded a treaty 
of amity and commerce with France, in 
behalf of himself and Prussia. His main 
object, the separation of France from 
England, and his designs on Mecklen- 
burg, were not accomplished. In Octo- 
ber, 1717, lie returned to Petersburg, and 
instituted investigations into charges of 
abuses and acts of oppression. Prince 
Wolkonski, the governor of Archangel, 
was shot, and milittuy courts were com- 
missioned to inquire into accusations 
against others. He then went to Moscow, 
to judge his only son, Alexis (q. v.), who 
was condemned to death by the high of- 
ficers of the empire. Though pardoned 
shortly after, he is said to have died of the 
agitation into which the trial and sentence 
had thrown him. At Ids funeral, which 
was solemnized with great pomp, the czar 
melted into tears. Many persons, in- 


volved in the guilt of Alexis, were exe- 
cuted with great cruelty. Peter treated 
witli equal severity the nobles who op- 
pressed the people, and did not even 
spare bis favorites Menzikoff and Apraxiii. 
He endeavored to introduce a more regu- 
lar administration of justice by the insti- 
tution of the colleges of the governments, 
and a legislative committee, taking the 
code of his fiithcr, Alexis, lor the basis of 
his new system. A commercial college 
was also erected, and the commercial 
class treated with distinction. His amuse- 
ments consisted in ornamenting his capi- 
tal, collecting a cabinet of natural cu- 
riosities, encouraging art, and raising tlic 
tone of society; be, likewise, provided 
amiisenionts for the court and people, by 
public shows, masquerades, &c. (among 
which the papal election, intended to ex- 
pose the head of the Roman church to 
ridicule, was fiarticulorly remarkable). 
Peter now landed troops on almost every 
point of the Swedish coast, and coin- 
iiienccd a war of devastation, never to he 
forgotten in the annals of that country. 
Jealousy of the growing power of Russia 
united Poland, Prussia and Denmark with 
Sweden. Jhit Peter resisted all, and 
maintained his dignity in a dispute with 
Austria. He banished the Jesuits from tho 
empire, because they meddled with affairs 
in which they had no concern, and pre- 
pared for a conflict witli England. In 
171*d, all the English merchants in Russia 
v/ere arrested, and threatened with the 
seizure of their property. Peter was now 
called to eiulure the severest trials, in tJie 
death of Schcremeteff, his companion in 
arms, and (on the 25th of April, old style) 
of the heir to the throne, Peter Pelrowitsch, 
liis son by Catharine, born November 8, 
1717. The czar remained alone for three 
days and three nights after tho death of 
ids son, without food or drink ; fears were 
at length entertained for his life. But Jjo 
resumed his firmness, and one of Jjis first 
measures was the institution of the “ holy 
directing synod,” designed to put an end 
to tJie hierareJiy. (See Greek Church.) In 
1720, Sweden was again devastated ; the 
Swedish king having resolved on the inva- 
sion of Finla/id, with the aid of an Eng- 
lish fleet. Peter, however, continued his ne- 
gotiations, while lie prtipared for action, 
anti directed the construction of the port 
of Roycrwick. At length a third expedi- 
tion against the Swedish coasts, success- 
fully conducted by Peter in 1721, in spite 
of the English fleet, led to the peace of 
Nystadt (August 30, 1721, old style), by 
which Livonia, Estlionia, Ingria, with 
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Wiburg and Kexholin, wore ceded to 
Russia. But tlie duke of Holstein, whom 
lie had promised to aid in the recovery of 
Sleswick, was made the victim of political 
expediency. Thus, after twenty-one yeai-s, 
the northern war was concluded without 
exhausting the resources of Peter, and the 
power of Russia was fixed upon an irn- 
niovulile basis. The czar celebrated the 
peace by thanksgivings and festivals, and 
a general pardon (murderers and irre- 
claimable highwaymen only excepted), and 
by a roinission of all tlie claims of the crown 
previous to 1717. The senate and tho 
lioly synod requested him, in the name 
of the nation, to accept the titles of “ father 
of his country, and emperor of all the 
Russias, with the surname of the Great.” 
He was proclaimed emperor on the grand 
celebration of the peace, Oct. 22, 1721. 
Tiiis title was immediately acknowledged 
by Prussia, Holland and Sweden, and, at a 
later period, by all the other powers. To 
jirevent his great creation from falling to 
I)ieces in weak or incompetent hands, he 
decreed (Feb. 5, 1722), that the sovereign 
of Russia should have full iiowcr to elect 
Ids successor, and to change this apj)oint- 
ment, if he should see fit. By tlie new 
judicial organization, it was provided that 
no actual senator should sit in a court of 
justice, and no president of a court of jus- 
tice in the senate. The emperor now un- 
dertook his long meditated expedition to 
Persia, to secure the Russian trade on the 
Caspian sea. In 1715, 1716 and 1719, he 
had sent experienced naval officers to ex- 
amine this sea audits coasts,and to hold ves- 
sels necessary for an expedition in readiness. 
Ill the fii’st year of the war, he took Der- 
bent, and built several fortified towns, 
which he peopled with Cossacks of the 
Don. The domestic confusions in Persia 
eompellcd tlic shah to yield, and by the 
treaty of Sept. 12, 1723 (to which the Porto 
likewise assented July 8, 1724), to cede 
to Russia the cities of Derbent and l^ku, 
with their territory, and the provinces 
Ghilan, Mazanderan and Astarabad. After 
his return, Dec. 20, 1722, he instituted 
new examinations for maladministration. 
The vice-chancellor SchaffiroiF, one of 
his favorites, was condemned to death, but, 
on the scafibld, his punishment was com- 
muted to banishment Menzikoff was 
sentenced to |>ay 200,000 roubles into the 
exchequer ; he was deprived of a large part 
of his income, and Hogged by the empe- 
ror’s own hand : for the infliction of this 
punishment, Peter used his du&ina(acanc 
of thick Spanish reed). Several others 
were disgraced or flogged, or heavily fined. 


J uly 12, 1724, Peter again conducted a fleet 
against Sweden, to enforce his claims on 
Sweden and Denmark, in behalf of the 
duke of Holstein : having eftected this pur- 
pose, Peter returned to Cronstadt, where he 
celebrated by a splendid parade the creation 
of his navy,which now consisted of 41 ships 
of war, with 210(>cannonsand 14,900 sailoi-s. 
This gi-eat inonarch employed the last 
years of his life in previding against the 
inundations, to which Petersburg was ex- 
posed in the autumn ; in continuing the 
Ladoga canal, and in the erection of an 
academy of sciences (Feb. 1, 1725). He 
turned his attention next to tlio examina- 
tion and punishment of state criminals ; to 
tlie promotion of the labors of the legisla- 
tive l)ody ; the establishment of the order 
of Alexander-Ncwskv ; the improvement 
of the condition of the monks ; tlie ban- 
ishment of the Capuchins from Russia ; 
and a new commercial treaty witu Swe- 
den. He also lietrothed his favorite daugh- 
ter Anna to the duke of Holstein, Nov. 
24, 1724, having already placed the crown 
upon the head of his wife, Catharine, on 
the 18th of the preceding May, in token 
of his love and gratitude. He likewise 
provided that an education should be 
given to the surviving son of the unhappy 
Alexis, such os would become a future 
emperor of Russia. But Peter had long 
felt his strength declining, from the pains 
he had suftcred through thesti'angury'^, evei 
since 1723 : hence the gloom, dteniating 
with violent bursts of passion, to wdiich 
he became subject ; and to this, perhaps, is 
to lie ascribed the execution of Mons, fii-st 
chamberlain, and favorite of the empress 
Catharine ; the reason assigned for which 
was neglect of duty, bribery, &c. Late in 
the autumn of 1724, going to visit the forge 
and manufactory of arms at Systerbeck, 
he saw a boat filled with soldiei*s and 
sailors stranded, and sent a shallop, which 
did not succeed in getting it oft’ ; deter- 
mined to gain his end, he set out for the 
spot himself^ and, os his vessel could not 
quite reach the spot, he leaped into the 
water and waded to the boat, which li(‘ 
aided in getting off. But the cold which 
he caught rendei-od his condition extreme- 
ly dangerous. He celebrated the new 
year, 1725, according to his usual custom, 
chose a new antipope, and ordered the 
demolition of the superfluous chapeL, 
and the removal of the images. A sur- 
gical operation gave him no relief ; his 
pain often deprived him of reason. In 
his intervals of sanity, he was soothed 
with the consolations of religion, by The- 
ophanes, archbishop of Pleskow. In one 
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of these iiiteiTals, lie gmiited full pardon 
to Menzikoff, at the earnest desire of 
Catharine. He expressed a wisli to speak 
with his favorite daughter, Anna ; but 
when she came, the emperor was speecli- 
less. He expired February 8, 1725, in the 
arms of his wife, wlio had not left him for 
thi-ee nights. Peter was 53 years of age, 
and, according to liis physicians, might 
have lived 40 more, if he had not so long 
concealed his disorder. Peter was a man 
of powerful and original genius, who did 
cv(jry thing himself, and was never the 
instrument of others. His ardor was 
joined with piiidence, resolution, and a 
generous humanity. His violent passions 
and sensual excesses were the fruits of 
the barbarism of bis nation, his imperfect 
education and uncontrolled power. On 
the centennial celebration of his accession 
to the throne, an equestrian monument by 
Falconet, representing him at full si>eed 
springing up a rock, with his hand extend- 
ed, and the inscription Petro Priino^ Catha- 
rina Secunda, MDCCLXXXIl, >vas ex- 
jioscd to view in Petersburg. Voltaire 
wrote the life of Peter. 

Peter II, emperor of Russia, grand- 
son of Peter the Great, and son of Alexis, 
ascended the throne in consequence of 
the will of Catharine I (n. v.), in 1727, 
when but thirteen years old. He died in 
1730, of the small pox, and was succeeded 
by Anna Ivanowna. (q. v.) 

Peter III (Fedrowitch); emperor of 
Russia. As the inahi line of the Roina- 
iiofFs ceased with Peter II, the empress 
Elizabeth, daughter of Peter I and Catha- 
rine I, agreeably to theordcr of succession 
enjoined by her father, apj)ointed Charles 
Peter Ulrich, duke of Ilolstein-Gottorp, 
son of her sister Anna Petro wna and the 
duke of Holstein, her successor, in 1742; 
and, in 1745, she manied him to the prin- 
cess Sophia Augusta, of Anhalt-Zcrbst (.Tt 
a later period the famous Catharine II). 
Peter III ascended the throne in 17(52. 
His first step was a reconciliation with 
Frederic II, to whom he restored the con- 
quered kingdom of Prussia Projier, and 
sent 15,000 men to assist him. lie estab- 
lished some salutary laws; but a conspira- 
cy broke out, which put an end to his life, 
after a reign of six mouths. His predilec- 
tion for me people of Holstein ; his at- 
tempts to establish Prussian tactics, and 
to overthrow the privileges of the great, 
had made him numerous enemies. This 
conspiracy broke out in tlie iiigbt of July 
8, in 17(52. (See Catharine IL) He abdi- 
cated the tlirone July 10, but could not 
save his life by tliis means. He was, it is 


said, killed at Ropscha, a seat of count 
RasuniofFsky, July 14 (3 old style), 17^2. 
(See Orlqff.) 

Peter, St., Church of. (See Rome.) 

Peter, the apostle (whose original 
name was Simon), was a Galilean fisher- 
man from Bctlisaida. His brother An- 
di-ew, having been received by Jesus 
among bis disciples, introduced Simon to 
the divine iiisti'ucter. He promptly re- 
solved to leave all and follow Jesus, at 
whose command he had made a most re- 
markable draught of fishes. After tins 
event, we find liim always among the fol- 
lowers of Christ, and one of liis most con- 
fidential disciples. From the ftmincss of 
bis faith, Jesus named him Cephas (in 
Greek, Petros), a rock, and bestowed upon 
him peculiar marks of affection; yet lie 
never gave him any superiority over the 
other apostles, as the Roman Catholics 
maintain, nor did Peter himself ever assume 
it. On the contrary, Jesus reminded him, 
in their presence, of his faults, and bisimper- 
uosity; and, in the last dreadftil night before 
tlie crucifixion, Peter encountered the re- 
proving look of his master, whom he had 
followed at a distance to the house of the 
liigh iiricst, and there basely denied, from 
fear of j.iinishmcnt. Repentance for this 
crime purified and strengthened liis nobk^ 
beait, which glowed with a warm Jove of 
Jesus. His zeal and eloquence made him 
often the speaker in behalf of his fellow 
apostles on impoitant occasions ; as, for in- 
stance, at the feast of pentecost, after the 
ascension of Christ, where Peter had the 
boliincss to preach the gospel publicly, foi 
the first time, and converted several 
thousands by his powerful eloquence ; 
and before the Jewish council, wiiere lie 
defended the new faith. His opinions 
had great influence in the Christian 
churches ; and, on his proposal, the apos- 
tles and elders of the fii*st synod at Jeru- 
salem resolved tJiat a conformity to tia- 
laws of Moses should not he required of’ 
the Gentile converts to Christianity. Pe- 
ter probably travelled through several 
coun tries of Middle and Western Asia, as 
a teacher of Christianity ; but the tradition 
that he went to Rome, and was crucified 
there, in tlie year (57, rests only on the 
legends of the Roman church, on whicii, 
also, the po])e i*ests his claims to be con- 
sidei*ed the successor of this apostle. TJic 
two Epistles of Peter, in the New Testa- 
ment, were written in Greek, and directed 
to the churches in Asia Minor. In tlicir 
style, and in the exposition of doctrines, 
they bear strong marks of his ardent mind, 
liuriying from thought to thought, cai*e- 
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less in expression, but animated and forci- 
ble. 

Peter the Hermit ; an ontJjusiastic 
monk of Amiens, wJio, n/)oiiC the close of 
the eleventh century, roused Europe to 
the first crusade, (q. v.) Peter, who' had 
made a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, instigated 
by the dithculties he had undergone, flew, 
at his return, to pope Martin tlie Second, 
and, under the auspices of that pontifl^ 
preached to an assembly of more than 
4000 of the clerg 3 % with 30,000 laymen, 
that met at Piacenza, the wild project of 
driving the Moharninedans from Jerusa- 
lem. The success of his cntiiusiastic 
harangues was proi>ortionate to the bold- 
ness of his scneine and the ignorance 
of his auditoiu Peter himself led the 
way through llungJiry, at the head of an 
undisciplined multitude of more than 
300,000 men, a comparatively small niim- 
l)cr of whom survived to reach the city. 
Peter distinguished liimself by his person- 
al courage at the storming of the holy 
city; and, having witnessed the accom- 
plishment of his uiidertakiiig, returned 
to his native country, where lie founded 
the abbey of Noirmouticr, and died its lirst 
superior. 

Peterborough, Cliarlcs Mordaunt,carl 
of, son of lord Mordaimt, whom he suc- 
ceeded in his title and estate, in 1075, was 
engage^d in the expedition to Tangier, in 
KioO, in whicli he served with distinction 
against the Mohammedans. He went 
ov^er to Holland in the reign of James II, 
and, entering into the scheme of his de- 
thronement, returned to England with his 
successor, by whom he was created earl 
of Monmouth, and appointed first com- 
missioner of the treasuiy. lie succeeded 
to the earldom of Peterborough on the 
death of his uncle, in 1097, and was sub- 
sequently employed as commander of the 
English army in Spain, in the w ar of the 
Spanish succession. He distinguished 
himself greatly by his courage, activity 
and conduct in taking Barcelona, and ob- 
taining many otlier advantages over the 
French, in consecpience of which ho was 
appointed generalissimo of the imperial 
forces, and received the tiianks of the 
British parliament. In the reign of George 
I, he was made a knight of the garter, and 
received llie appointment of general of 
marines. His death took place during a 
voyage to Lisbon, in 1735. Lord Peter- 
borough was intimate Avith his literary 
contemporaries, and tvas himself a writer 
of poetry, some of which lias been pub- 
lished. In the Correspondence of tlie 
Countess of Suffolk, edited by Mr. Cro- 


ker, are several of his letters. — Sir Walter 
Scott lias been said to he preparing a Life 
of the Karl of Peterborough. 

Peterborough, Bishop of. (See 
Marsfi, Herbert,) 

Peterero, or Patterero ; a small 
piece of ordnance used on board ships 
fur the discharging of nails, broken iron, 
or })artridgc-shut, on an enemy attempting 
to board. They are generally open at the 
breech, and their chamher made to take 
out to be loaded that way, instead of at 
the muzzle. 

Peters, Hugh, minister of Salem, Mas- 
sachusetts, was born at Fowey, in Corn- 
Avall, England, in 1599, and, in 1()^, took 
his degr(‘e of master of arts at Trinity 
college, Cambridge. After obtaining a 
license, and preaching in London, with 
great success, he removed to Hollaiid, and, 
several yeai-s afterwards, to Aniep'^a, on 
account of his non-conlbnnity. In 1630, 
he was intrusted with the charg*^ of the 
church at Salem, and remained there five 
yeai*s. H« did not, however, confine his 
attention exclusively to spiritual concerns, 
hut took an active interest in mercantile 
and civil afluirs ; he assisted in reforming 
the police of the town; suggested the 
plan of the fishery, and of the coasting 
and foreign voyages ; procured carpenters, 
and engaged in trade with great success. 
In 1(541, he went to England on a mission 
to procure an alteration in the laAvs of cx- 
cistj and trade, but never returned. Dur- 
ing the civil Avar, he advotrated the cause 
of parliament by his preaching, and w as 
appoiiiKul by Cromwell one of tlie lici'ii- 
sei-s of ministers, and also a commissioner 
for amending the laws, though totally dis- 
qualified for such employment. After the 
restoration, ho was tried for conspiring 
Avilh CromAvell, and compassing the king’s 
death, and Avas executed October IG, 1660, 
aged sixty-one years. He is accusiid by 
liumct of Iiaving [iressed tho condemna- 
tion of the unfortunate Charles, but he 
himself declared, in his will, that he op- 
posed it. He was a man of no learning, 
hilt of impetuous zeal, and peculiar native 
vigor of mind. Ilis sermons, sevenil of 
which Avere published, produced a great 
effect upon the populace by their striking, 
though vulgar eloquence. His coarse and 
familiar images never failed to answer 
their purpose ; and he possessed the facul- 
ty of associating his thoughts in such a 
manner as to prevent them from being 
easily forgotten. 

Peters, Richard, an eminent American 
judge and agriculturist, was bom near 
Philadelphia, x\iig. 2‘/2, 1744. He received 
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his education in Piiiladolphia, at the col- 
lege of which city ho was graduated. In 
entering into active life, ho was a good 
Latin and Greek scholar, and acquainted 
with the French and German languages, 
lie adopted the profession of the law, in 
which he obtained early and considerable 
success, particularly by means of his 
intimate knowledge of the land laws of the 
commonwealth, and the fluency with 
which he spoke German. Even in his 
3 ^outh, he was distinguished for wit and 
liumor. Ilis powers of pleasantry were 
felt even by the Indians, when he accom- 
panied a delegation from Pennsylvania to 
the Six Nations. The Indian chiefs, de- 
liglited with his vivacity, formally ado))ted 
him into their tribes. At the opening of 
the American revolution, Mr. Peters be- 
came captain of a company of volunteers, 
l)ut was soon transferred by congress to 
the board of war, in which he continued 
until the year 1781, when he resigned his 
post, and received from congress a vote 
of thanks for his sendees, lie was closely 
connected with Robert Moms in all the 
exertions and sacrifices which were made 
for supplying the necessities of the Amer- 
ican army. No one j)osscsscd more curi- 
ous and instructive anecdotes of the dis- 
tresses and trials of the Ann?riran govern- 
ment. Some of these are well related in 
the sketch of his life bj^ Samuel Brock, 
esquire. After Mr. Peters quitK'd the war 
oflicc, he was elcct(3d a member of con- 
gress. AVheu the new government was 
organize<l, under the present constitution, 
])residei]t Washington oflered him the 
place of coin])trollcr of the treasury of the 
IJ. States. This lie declined, but accepted 
that of judge of the district court of PeniH 
sylvania. He occupied this station for 
tliiit3"-six years, until bis death, always as- 
siduous, and highly useful, particularly in 
admiralty cases. Agi'iculturc and public 
works formed the chief objects of judge 
Petei-s, besides his duties on the bench. He 
>vas the first president of the company at 
whose expense the great bridge at Phila- 
delphia, over the Sclinylkiil, was built. 
To him its presen’’atioii ma^' he ascribed. 
The country is indebted to him, also, for 
the use of gypsum in agriculture. In 
1797, he published a relation of his experi- 
ments with it on his own farm, which was 
widely circulated, and produced impor- 
tant improvements in American husband- 
ry. He was president of the Philadelphia 
agricultural society, and enriched its me- 
moirs with many valuable communica- 
tions. In private life, lie Was preeiiiinent 
for convivial humor, and equalled, proba- 


bly, any one of bis contemporaries in the 
number and felicity of his hon mjots. Ho 
was an exemplary liusband, parent, neigh- 
bor, citizen and Christian. 

Peter’s, St. ; one of the largest tribu- 
tary rivens of the Upper Mississippi. Its 
course is in the Missouri Territory, and it 
joins the Mississippi at the falls of St. An- 
thonv\ The length of the St. Peter’s is 
2.50 miles. It affords good navigation for 
boats, is 150 yards wide at its mouth, and 
has 15 feet water. 

Petersburg; a borough and port of 
entry in Dinwiddie county, Virginia, on 
the south hank of the Appomattox. It is 
just below the falls on that river, twelve 
miles above its junction Avith James river, 
at City Point; twenty-five miles south-by- 
east from Richmond, and 146 from Wash- 
ington; lat. 37° 14' N.; Ion. 77° 20' W. 
The river is navigable to this place for 
vessels of 100 tons. In 1^15, this town 
lost, by fire, about 400 buildings. It has 
since been rebuilt of brick, and the new 
houses ai-c principally th’^e stories high. 
The general appearance of the town in- 
dicates business, wealth and cntcri)ris»?, 
and it is of the first class of towns in Vir- 
ginia. The town contained in 1830, 3440 
Avhitcs, 2850 slaves, and 2032 free blacks 
— total, 8322. 

Petersburg, St., capital of the Russian 
empim, occupying more space than any 
city in Euroi)e, except London and IMos- 
cow, is situalecl at the mouth of the Neva, 
at the eastern extremity of the gulf of 
Finland ; lat. 59° 56' N. ; Ion. 29° 48' E. ; 
485 miles noith-west cf Moscow, and 
about 1400 miles north-cast of Paris and 
London. Petersburg is the seat of the 
court, of the senate, the holy sjmod, ol* 
a university, &c., itc., and, for beauty and 
splendor, surpasses every other city of 
Euro]ic. The population, which, in 1818, 
was 313,000, amounted, in 1828, including 
the garrison, to 422,166, of which onh' 
124,721 were females. Tlic stranger 
wandere with admiration through the 
broad, regular streets, suiTOunded with 
the most magnificent palaces, churches 
with gilded rowers, and other massive and 
colossal cilifices ; his e^'e cveiy where rests 
on masterpieces of architecture. On en- 
tering the imperial gardens on the Neva, 
the majestic stream presents a fine pros- 
pect, with its sliips, boats and bridges. 
On both hanks are rich palaces, churches, 
and towers glittering tvitli gold, charming 
islands, and heautiful ^rdens. Each sirle 
of the river is lined with a broad quay for 
the distance of nearly three miles. The 
excellent water of the Neva supplies the 
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want of springs. The czar Peter the 
Great laid the foundations of the city 
during the northern war (l/OJJ), when he 
constructed a fort on an island in the Ne- 
va, for its defence against the Swedes. 
To superintend the work in person, Peter 
built a small wooden hut opposite it, which 
is still standing, and is now suiTounded 
with a stone building to preserve it. Pub- 
lic and private biiihlings were soon erect- 
ed, and tlic nobles and ricli merchants of 
Moscow, Novgorod, &c., were induced to 
settle there, so that, in a short time, the 
place assumed tlie aiipeamiice of a con- 
siderable city, which, during the succeed- 
ing reigns, particularly in tliosc of Catha- 
rine II and Alexander, readied nil ahnost 
unexampled degree of magnificence. I'iie 
environs arc level and low, in many 
places consisting of morasses : they there- 
fore siitfer from inundations, which some- 
times occasion great ravages : in 18*24, 
15,000 fiersons perished by an inundation, 
which destroyed many villages, and caus- 
ed gre^at damage to the sbip])iiig. Pctei*s- 
burg is an ojien city, witlioiil walls, and 
only ill some places surrouii<h’d with a 
ditch. Among the inhabitants there are a 
great luiinber of foreigners, [)artieularly 
Germans, who have inU'rmixed much 
with the Russians, and till many civil aiul 
military posts. The Neva divides the 
city into two parts, of wliicli the southern 
or continental part is the largest and most 
populous: the nortliern jiart is again di- 
vided by a branch of the Ni3va. The city 
is divided into nine quarters — tlie three 
admiralty quarters, tlie foundery, the Mos- 
cow, the Jajiiiskoy, the Vasili-()strov, the 
Petersburg, and the Wihurg (luarlcrs. 
Each quarter is subdivided into districts, 
and these into inferior sections, at the 
head of each of wliicli is a police-officer, 
usually a retired major. The whole or- 
ganization of the police is military ; and 
the military judges are too ofleii entirely 
ignorant of the laws. When they find 
themselves embarrassed by the contradic- 
tory provisions of different nkases, they 
cut the knot, and, if the parfnis sliow any 
dissatisfaction vvilli the decision, it is sealed 
by a blow or a kick. These inferior 
officers of police are subordinate to the 
police court iii the centre of the city, the 
presiding officer of which is a general. In 
tne admiralty quarter, which is the hnesc 
part of the city, is the imperial winter 
palace, on the banks of the Neva, the 
interior of which is adorned witli statues 
and mythological figures. Catharine add- 
ed to it a smaller palace, called the Her- 
rnHagt, This building contains a rich col- 


lection of works of art, among which are a 
large initnher of original paintings of the 
great tnasters ; and attached to it is a gar- 
den, in which, os in the garden of Calypso, 
reigns a perpetual spring. Some hundred 
paces distant, in the splendid street caUrd 
the Great Million, is the Marble Palace, of 
colossal dimensions, which is built on a 
granite basement, and was given by Catli- 
arine to her favorite count Orloffi On the 
other side of tlie admiralty, which, towards 
the land side, is enclosed by a ditch and 
wall, is a walk planted with beautiful 
lime trees, and some of the finest build- 
ings of the city, particularly Isaac’s clmrch, 
built entirely of marble (17fifi — 1812), at 
,aii (expense of 2fi, 500,000 roubles, and 
which has,si)u*(3 its completion, been con- 
tinually niceiviiig additional emhollisli- 
incnts. Not far off is seen the palace of 
the prince Lahanoff, a gigantic work, even 
for Petersburg, and built atan enorit’ iiisiix- 
pense. Farther down, near the Neva, is the 
eqiH'strian statue of Pc'ter the Great, cast by 
Falconet. It stands in a spacious square, 
on an immense block of granite, about the 
size of a small liousc, and weighing above 
800 tons, in Komanzoff place is a mar- 
ble obelisk, erected by Catharine, in honor 
of Uomaiizoff’s victorii's, and, in Siiwar- 
roff j)lace, a bronze statue of Suwarroff. 
Among the numerous rernarkahh? edifices 
and institutions, we shall mention the 
acadi*my of sciences, to which liolongs 
a very valuable library, a cabinet of natu- 
ral seieiiee, and an ohseriatory ; the now 
excliange, finished in 1810, a splendid 
building, siiiToundod by a colonnade of 
44 pillars; iIhj liousc; of the fii'st corps of 
cadets, occupied by nearly 4000 men, and 
embracing a circuit of above aniilo; the 
spacious building of the acudeiiiy of fine 
arts, wldcli, besides accommodations for 
300 — 400 pupils, Wiio are maintained and 
educated at the expense of the crown, 
contains every thing suitable for such an 
estahlishmeiit; tlie second, or naval, min- 
ing, artillery and engineer cadet corps; 
the university (instituted iu 1819), with its 
collections, and above 50 public institu- 
tions for education, supported at the ex- 
pense of the state. These institutions lie 
in the Vasili-Ostrov (Basil’s island), to 
which there is access from the continent 
by u bridge of boats. There are also sim- 
ilar institutions in other quarters of the 
city, particularly the great imperial gym- 
nasiutn, and numerous benevolent estab- 
lishments, such as military and other hos- 
pitals, the insane hospital, the institutions 
for the blind, and for the deaf and dumb, 
various medical and surgical establish- 
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merits, the great foundling hospital, in 
which about 5000 childit;n arc nursctl and 
educated, and in which the mother is per- 
mitted to lie-in without charges, and tlien 
to leave or take away her child, whether 
legitimate or not, without being <jucstioncd 
to her name and station. With this is 
connected the great pawn-house, in which 
Joans arc made, even on real property. 
Tn all the institutions for instruction (as 
is also the case with tlie high schools 
throughout the empire), Russian, German 
and French, and, in iriany, English, are 
taught : Latin and Greek are also publicly 
taught ; and the young Russian shows a 
decided taste for dancing, music and 
painting. Inhere are eleven public libra- 
ries: the most ini|)ortaiit is the imperial,* 
containing 300,000 volumes and l'^,000 
manuscripts. Among the palaces should 
be mentioned the sph'ndid Michailoff pal- 
ace, built by Paul, near the summer-gar- 
den, at an expense of 10,000,000 roubles; 
the Taurian palace, with its admirable 
gardens, built and occupied by Potemkin, 
and much enlarged and embellished by 
Catharine during his absence. The roots 
of all the palaces, and most of the houses, 
arc covered with thin iron j)lates, varnish- 
ed black or green. The summer resi- 
dences also deserve to be seen on account 
of their natural and artificial beauties. 
1’etersburg contains 115 churches for the 
established worship, and 33 for other rites, 
'riieniost splendid are Isaac’s church, and 
that of Our Lady of Kazan : the latter is 
of great dimensions : the nave and cupola 
are supported by 50 granite columns, with 
bronze capitals: the jiavement is of differ- 
ent kinds of marble, the steps to the choir 
of porphyry, with a silver balustrade. 
Among the towers, the most remarkable 
are that of the admiralty, and that of the 
fortress, of a pyramidal form, and more 
than half covered with plates of pure gold, 
l^iblic worship is pei-formcd in fiffeen lan- 
guages, and according to eleven different 
rites. Organs and other instrumental rnu- 
i$ic are not heard in the Russian churches, 
but singing is much cultivated. There 
are no scats in them. The worshipiicrs 
come and go at pleasure, and are crowded 
together without distinction of rank, each, 
his feelings dictate, crossing himself^ 
falling upon his knees, touching his fore- 
head to the ground, and murmuring, for 
the hundredth time, Hospodin pomiUny 
(Lord, have mercy upon me). The Lu- 
therans, Calvinists, Armenians, &c., have 
churches, and there is one Moliammedan 
house of prayer. The most remarkable 
monasteries are that of Alexander New- 


skoi (q. V.), the residence of the metropol- 
itan, and which contains, in a silver tomb, 
the bones of the saitit, and the Smolnui 
nunnery. The commerce and navigation 
are very extensive: nrjore than 1100 ves- 
sels, trorn all parts of Eurojie and from 
Aiuei'ica, arrive yearly. Vessels which 
draw much water cannot come up to Pe- 
tersburg, but unload by means of lighters 
at Cronstudt. (q. v.) Provisions are in 
general very high. As sources of amu.se- 
inent, we may mention the grand opera 
and other theatres ; in winter, sleigh-rid- 
ing, and, in summer, sailing on the Neva.; 
sliding dow'u artificial elevations, &c., &c. 
The climate is very severe : the sleighing 
continues nearly five inontlis. (See Rus- 
sia.) In the iieigliborhooil are several 
imperial j)alaces, such as Petorhof, Kain- 
nieiioi Oslrov, Pawlovsk and Zarskoi Zelo. 

Peter’s Pkxce ; a tax which England 
paid, from the eighth century down to the 
time of Henry VHI, to the pope. The 
Anglo-Saxon king Ira is said to have 
first granted it to the pope, in 725, in or- 
der to maintain a seminary of English 
ecclesiastics in Rome, and to keep in or- 
der the tombs of St. Peter and St. Paul in 
that city. It was collected every year on 
St. Peter’s day, one penny on every house, 
and considerably exceeded the income of 
the kings of England in the thirteenth 
century. 

Peterwardeix, or Peterwaradin 
(anciently Acunum ) ; a town of Sclavonia, 
capital of a military district (see Military 
Districts), on the l)anul>e, strotigly forti- 
fied, 38 miles north-west of Belgrade, 2I() 
south-south-east of Vienna; Ion. 19® 37' 
E. ; lat. 45®lt>' N.; population, 3847. It 
consists of the upper fortress, overlooking 
the Danube, the lower fortress, the horn 
work, and the suburbs. It is remtu'kable 
for the defi?at of the Turks by prince Eu- 
gene in 171G. (See Eugene.) 

Pethiow, or Petiox de Villexeuve, 
Jerome, a French revolutionary states- 
man, originally an advocate at Chartres, 
was chosen deputy, by the tiers M of that 
city, to the states-gencral. The character, 
conduct and talents of P^thion have been 
variously represented ; but his great influ- 
ence over public affairs is a proof that he 
was not destitute of ability. In the early 
part of his career, he acted with Mirabcau, 
but did not join in such of his measures 
as were calculated to impede the exten- 
sion of liberty and equality of rights. In 
October, 1789, he was appointed a mem- 
ber of the first committee of general safe- 
ty, and, December 4, 1790, was elected 
president of the national assembly. In 
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June following, he became fu-esident of 
the criminal tribunal of Paris, and, to- 
gether witJi Earnave and Latour-Mau- 
bourg, was appointed commissioner to 
attend the return of the monarch. He 
was elected mayor of Paris, Noveml)er 
14, 1701, and, in consequence of his impli- 
cation in the attack on the Tiiilerics, June 
‘JO, 17^12, was suspended from his functions, 
July 6, but restored by the assembly on 
the ISth. Ilis behavior on the 10th of 
August has, by some, been interpreted ns 
the result of weakness, and by otliera as 
the effect of design, to avoid betraying his 
character as an abettor of tJjc violence. 
ISeing nominated a deputy from the de- 
partment of Eure and Loire to the con- 
vention which met in Soi)teml)er, he 
became the first president of that assem- 
bly. Soon after the death of the king, 
Pediion was accused of Jiaviug contrib- 
uted to the massacres of SeptcMiiber ; but 
against this charge he successfully de- 
fended himself. He now, however, be- 
came the object of jealousy to Rol)espicrre, 
and was included in the proscription of 
fJie Girondists, May 31, 1703. (See Gi- 
rondists.) He made his escape, with some 
otlier deputies of the same party, to the 
department of Calvados, where they in 
vain endeavored to avail themselves of 
tlic insurrections against the terrorists. 
Some time after, the body of Pethion, with 
that of Jluzot, one of his confederates, 
Avas found in a field, in the department of 
the Gironde, half devoured by wolves, 
and it was supposed that he had perished 
from hunger. His works were printed in 
1703, in 4 vols., 8vo. 

Petion, Alexandre, president of the 
southern parts of the island of Hayti, Avas 
a mulatto, and received his education in 
the militaiy school of Paris. Being a 
man of cultivated understanding and at- 
tractive manners, and moreover Avell in- 
structed in the art of war, he served in 
the French, and afterwards in the Haytion 
armies, with success and reputation. He 
was in high credit as a skilful engineer, 
in which capacity he rendered the most 
essential services to Toussoint and Dessa- 
lines, from whom he received many 
marks of attention, and rapid advance- 
ment in his profession. He succeeded 
Clervaux in the government of Port au 
Prince, and the command of the mulat- 
toes, and held this post at the time of 
Des^nes’ death. Petion was highly 
respected by the people for his talents 
and virtues ; and upon the dissolution of 
tJie government by the death of Dessa- 
lines, the people of color rallied around 


him as their chief, in preference to Chris- 
tophe, who became the leader of the 
blacks. Christophe, deeming himself en- 
titled to the undivided succession of Tous- 
saint and Dessalines, the two chiefs took 
up arms, and had many rencoiiiitci's, in 
one of which paiticularly, a pitched battle, 
fought January 1, 1807, Petion was de- 
feated and i)ursiicd by Christophe to the 
very gates of Port au Prince. This cam- 
paign secured to Christophe a decided 
and unquestioned ast^endency in tho 
northern part of the island, where his 
chief strength lay. Still Petion’s personal 
popularity, and the hostility of the mulat- 
toes to the negroes, enabled him to inain- 
^tain his ground at the south ; and a bloody 
Avar ensued between the rival chieftains, 
of several years’ duration, favorable, in its 
issue, to Christophe on the whole, but not 
sufticiently so to disjwssess Petion of his 
powder. Wearied, at length, of tb^^ir una- 
vailing struggle, both parties tacitly sus- 
pended the contest, and devoted them- 
selves to tho improvement of their re- 
spective dominions. Petion’s government 
took the form of republican institutions, 
consisting of himself, as president for life, 
and a legislative body so constituted as to 
be conqdetely under his influence. Po- 
tion was a man of fine talents and of 
honoml)le feelings and intentions, but not 
Avell adapted for the station which he Avas 
called u[)on to fill. The Haytians, just 
liberated from absolute slavery, Avitliout 
the education, habits of thought, moral 
energy and rectitude of character, which 
are necessary in a government perfectly 
republican, stood in need of a ruler less 
kind, gentle and humane than Petion. 
Ill consequence of this, his people relax- 
ed in their attention to agriculture, his 
finances liecome disorganized, aial his 
country impoverished ; and, disheartened 
at a state of things which he saw no 
means of remedying, he sank into a state 
of despondency, Avhich ended in volunta- 
ry death. His flnal illness lasted only 
eight days, during Avhich he resolutely 
refused all remedies, and every species of 
aliment, even to water, dying, at len^i, 
of mere inanition and desiiondency. His 
physicians, upon examining his body after 
death, found all its functions perfectly 
sound, and without any trace of malady. 
He died March 29, 1818, and was suc- 
ceeded by president Boyer. — ^Malo, Bdift 
(published 1825) ; Franklin’s Ifai/ti, ch. 8. 

Petition, in politics. The right of 
petitioning is indispensable to complete 
the constitutional or representative system. 
In absolute governments, and in those 
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founded upon the ancient three estates, 
this right is often, or, we may say, almost 
always, denied to the citizen. As the 
present constitutional governments in Eu- 
rope originated from one or the other of 
these forms, it has l>e(;ii considered neces- 
sary to provide for this right by express 
articles in their charters; otherwise it 
would be strange to mention this right 
any more than thousands of olhera which 
are not mentioned ; for how can citizens be 
reasonably refused the liberty to make re- 
quests to governments established for 
their benefit ? In England, there are cer- 
tain laws enacted to jirevent disorder, in 
case many citizens assemble to <leliberate 
on the propriety of petitioning govern- , 
inent for partic.ular enactments. Since 
Charles II (l(ifj2)^it has bctJii necessary for 
at least three justices of the peace of the 
county to give their consent if tnoi*e than 
twenty persons wish to sign a ]ictition. 
It cannot be presented by more than tott 
pci-sons, and must be written in a respect-' 
fill tone. Lai'gc assemblies must abstain 
from luiy breach of the peace, else the riot 
act may be read. la respect to meetings 
in the open air, some laws were enacted 
in 1819, to remain in force for five years; 
for instance, that no one should appear 
armed ; that the inhabitants of hut one 
parisii should meet; that the niocting 
should be advertised six days beforehand ; 
tliat th(i petition should be signed by seven 
huusclioklei's at least, The justices 
of tlie peace-may also divide large parishes 
of more tlian 20,000 souls into districts of 
10,000, that the assemhlios may not be too 
numerous. Lately, I}ow(;vor, meetings 
have been held attended by many more. 
In Franco, before the revolution, when 
the three estates assembled to choose 
deputies to the general estates of the realm, 
it was customary to jirovidc them with 
cahier dt griefs et de doleance, which, at 
the bmakiug out of the revolution, became 
important. The right of petitioning was 
then jironounced, and was greatly abused 
during the revolution, as may be easily 
imagined, on account of the disordered 
state of society. The right of jietitioniiig 
by large numbers w^as then abolished. 
The charter rtiestablishcd it. 

Petition of Right. The conflict be- 
tween the crown and the parliament had 
already begun, in the reign of James 1, 
when (1(521) the house of commons 
framed the famous protestation that the 
libenies, fl-anchiscs, privileges and juris- 
dictions of parliament are the ancient and 
•undoubted birthright and inlieritance of 
the subjects of England. This x^rotesta- 
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tion James, with his own hand, tore out 
of the journal. The arbitrary measures 
of the flrst Stuart reign, the forced loans, 
benevolences, taxes imposed without 
consent of parliament, arbitrary impris- 
onments, the billeting of soldiers, &g., 
finally determined the commons to pre- 
jmre a law which should protect the 
rights of the subject against further inva- 
sion ; this they called a petition of rights 
as implying that it contained merely a 
corrolioiiation or explanation of the an- 
cient constitution, not any infringement 
of the royal prerogative, or acquisition of 
new liberties. It passed the commons 
and the iipfier house (1(528), and, after 
some attempts, on the part of Charles 
1, to evade it, received the royal assent. 
After reciting the grievances above enu- 
m^ted, it provides against their repeti- 
tion as contrary to the laws and statutes 
of the realm, and the rights and liberties 
of the subject, and prays the king to de- 
clare that his oflicei'S and ministers should 
serve him according U> the laws and 
statutes of the realm. The petition is 
{pven In full by Hume (note xx to ch. 51.) 
Petit Jury. (See Juryit) 

Petitio Principii, in logic ; the taking 
a thing for true, and drawing eonclusions 
from it ns sucli, when it inquires to be 
pmved before any inferences can be de- 
duced from it. 

Petit Treason. (See Troason.^ 
Petrarca, Francesco, or, as he is gen- 
erally called by English writers, Petrarch^ 
an Italian poet and scholar, the ornament 
of the foiiiteenth century, was born of 
Florentine parents at Arezzo, in Tuscany, 
July 4 (or, according to some, July 5i0), 
1304, and siient his youth at Anclsa in 
the Val d’Arno, Pisa, Carjientras and 
Avignon, which then the residence 
of the pope. The beauty of the environs 
of Avignon kindled his imagination. In 
1318, he studied law at Montpellier, and, 
in 1322, at Bologna ; but he was far more 
inclined to the study of the ancient clas-- 
sics, though his father burned many of the 
works which the young Petrarch had 

{ irociired. Boon after his futhcr^s deatli, 
1 C left Bologna and the study of law, 
and, in 1326, returned to Avignon, and 
entered the ecclesiastical state. Ills dili-. 
gence, talents, learning and eloquence 
soon procured him distinction, while hxiib 
pleasing person and maiinei's made him 
the favorite of the ladies and the greau 
Not being much confined by the duties 
of his several benefices, he followed the 
impulse of his genius, which ted him to 
literary pursuits. Ho resided ftltcmatcly 
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at Avignon, Carpi, Parma, Selvaj)iaiin, 
Mantua, Milan, Padua, Verona, Venice, 
Rome, Vuuclnse, ami Liiitenio, an estate 
near Milan. He also made sevenil jour- 
neys, visiting, in tiic coiiiitries on tlio 
Riiine, and various cities of France, Ger- 
many and Flanders. We find interesting 
accounts of some of liis tnivels in his 
Epistol(E Fainiliares. Ho also made the 
tour of Spain, and visited England ; hut 
of these excursions we have no account. 
He afterwards visited, in a public ciiarac- 
ter, Naples, Venice, Avignon (in compa- 
ny with the celebrated Cola di Rienzi), 
Paris and Prague. Prelates and nobles 
loaded him with proofs of their esteem, 
ami the German emperor, Charles IV, in 
particular, conferred on him the title of 
count palatine, and corresponded with 
him. Petrarch communicated to him his 
])atnotic wishes, often with the most un- 
restrained boldness ; for he was an ardent 
lover of his country. He exerted him- 
self, especially, in concert with Clement 
VI, to induce him to unite the Guelfs 
and Gibclincs. He made his learning of 
general utility hy his writings, and by 
opening to otiiers the access to the 
sources of his own infoririatioti, the 
works of the ancient classic writers. (Sih5 
Philology.) H<J brought to light Cicero’s 
Epislol(B Familiares, formed a collection 
of rrianuscriiits with great labor, and, with 
Hoecaccio, protnoted the study of the 
Greek language in Italy, which he had 
liimself learned hut irn]ierlectly, and at a 
late period of his life. One of the first 
places, therefore, is due to him among 
the restorers of ancient literature. He 
studied the ancient philosophers, histori- 
ans and poets, as far as they were then 
known, under the most discouraging diffi- 
culties, arising from the imtierfectiori of 
the means; and he had more accurate 
philosophical notions, a more extensive 
knowledge of history, and a more correct 
taste, than any of his contemporaries. 
He f)aid particular attention to practical 
philosophy. In his lively dialogues, he 
endeavored to inculcate just notions of 
life and conduct. One of these is his 
book De Remediis uiriusque ForluntB. 
With equal zeal he investigated an- 
cient history, and attended, especially, to 
the ancient Roman monuments, for tlio 
preservation of w'hich he earnestly exert- 
ed himsedf, and began to form a collec- 
tion of imperial coins. The unexampled 
homage which was paid to Petrarch dur- 
ing his life, was founded chiefly on his pro- 
found acquaintance with ancient writers, 
displayed in his Latin works, liis his- 


torical treatises prove liis extensive read- 
ing; and lie also wrote an Hinerarium 
Sifriacum — a Guide to the Holy Land, 
liis Latin, indeed, hears traces of the 
time ill which he lived ; hut all will read- 
ily pardon this defect. He cultivated 
po(^try not less than philosophy and his- 
tory ; and genius and study conspired to 
make him u poet. As models, lie had 
the ancients and Proveii^’al hards. The 
merits of Dante he seems not to have 
appreciated. Ifis Latin poems are not, 
indeed, models, like those of the ancients, 
hut they arc excellent for the age in 
which he lived, and excited general ad- 
miration. They are eclogues, poetic 
epistles, and an epic entitled Africa, in 
which he celebrates Scipio, his favo- 
rite hero. It was never finished ; hut it 
gained him the poetic laurel, with which 
he Avas crowned in the ca[)itol on Easter 
day, P141, witii the gn*atest puru^'c. This 
jioom he considered his host. His fiime 
soon spread throughout Italy and the 
neighboring countries. His rejiutation as 
a poet now rc'sts on his beautiful Italian 
poems, puhlisliedhi — J354, in which 

he fiir excelled his predecessors tho 
Troubadours, lie was led to write po- 
etry in his mother tongue, hy his passion 
for the beautiful Laura, (q. v.) The ar- 
dent youth had just returned from the 
university of Bologna to Avignon, when, 
one morning’ in Passion-week (Afiril 0, 
l.‘J27), he went to the chapel of St. (/lara, 
acconii ng to his custom, whiire he saw 
Laura, full of youthful beauty and grace, 
and his whole soul was absorbed with 
the most ardent passion, which was in- 
creased hy the charms of lier mind. 
Laura was touched by his addresses ; for 
she knew how to ajipreciate his merits, 
liis constancy and his admiration ; yet 
she never forgot her character and her 
honor. She always kept him within tJie lim- 
its of ])ropriety, and only vouclisafed to 
him a smile or a kind word, when inoveil 
to compas.sion by his fruitless love. lie 
often resolved to tear himself away from 
her, because he felt liow much his pas- 
sion clujcked the activity of his mind. 
But he felt, likewise, that this passion 
had inspired him to high efforts, that he 
might deserve the regard of Laura. (See 
the canzone Gentil niia Donna.) He be- 
took himself to travelling, and mingled 
in the bustle of the world ; but in vain. 
The image of the object of his passion 
never left him. (Sec his beautiful can- 
zone Di Pensier in Penskr.) He endeav- 
ored to calm bis passion by solitude ; but 
it became more violent amid tlie bilia 
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and woods of Vaiiclusc, where he spent 
the principal part of his time in deep 
study. (See E]^tle 116, ami his sonnets 
and canzoni.) Tliis love, however, did not 
extinguish all others ; he had a natural 
son, who died of the plague in ISOJ, and 
a daughter, who was married to a iiohle- 
rnaii. Hie news of Laura’s death, which 
reached him in Verona, April 8, 1348, 
was a severe hlow to him; yet he did 
not cease to eelohrate her. In his old 
age, however, he declared that he was 
ashamed of his youthful infiituation, and 
that he regretted having written his ama- 
tory poems. Yet he did not censure his 
love so much as its excess, and as he ad- 
vanced in yeaj-s, he hecame a contemner 
of the female sox. The account of his* 
early piissioii is to he found chiefly in his 
l.atin (jpistles, his treatise entitled My 
Secret, or On the Contempt of the AVorld, 
and the poem the Triumj)h of Death. 
After a lapse of 500 years, we still enjoy 
the fruits of his love in those admirable 
sonnets and canzoni which paint the joys 
and sorrows, the admiration and desire, 
and all the tender thoughts and emolioas, 
of a poetic and glowing love. Petrarch 
is truly the prince of love poets ; some 
of his poems may he censured for their 
monotony and the traces of the age in 
which they were written, for cold thoughts 
and allusions, false wit, a tasteless play 
iijion words, and far-fetched epithets. Jhit 
the greater jiart of them will ever he look- 
ed upon as* among the most perfect mas- 
terpieces of lyric poetry. Ilia poems con- 
tain many difticult passages, hut nume- 
rous annotators have undertaken to ex- 
plain them ; as Gesualdo, Caste! veti'o, 
Velutello, Tassoni, and others. They 
liave been jnihlishod more than 200 times. 
11 is Latin works w^ere ])rinted at Basle, 
140() and 1581, and often separately. 
Petrarch was likewise constant in his 
friendship. This we know from col- 
lections of his letters, which are likewiso 
useful for their historical information, 
lie was religious after tlie fashion of his 
age, venerated what was esteemed sacred 
by his contemporaries, observed fasts, 
hequeatlicd a portion of his jwoperty to 
the churches, revered saints, especially 
the Virgin Mliiy (to whom he wrote a 
canzonet full of humility and devotion), 
and relics. If we add to these character- 
istic traits, his gratitude to his instructers, 
faithfulness to his patrons, and universal 
benevolence, we can easily account for 
the esteem which he enjoyed ; especially 
when we remember that lie had a pleasing 
ext,erior to recommend his merits. In 


bis youth, he was well-formed, lively, 
fond of the most beautiful dresses (see 
Far. Epist.f ix), and vain, and he played 
on the lute. His diligence was very 
great, and his talents brilliant. The 
twents of the latter part of his life are his 
journey to Rome to attend the jubilee ; 
the restoration of his properly by the 
city of Florence ; his invitation to the 
chair of professor in the new university 
in that city, which he refused ; his visit 
to Italy, after the death of Clement VI ; 
the distinguished reception which he met 
from Galeazzo Visconti, at Milan, and 
Charles IV, at Mantua ; the long desired 
removal of the papal chair to Rome, under 
Urban, in 1367, which was brought about 
by his influence ; and his mediation of 
the peace between the Carrarcse and the 
Venetians, in 1373. He died in 1374, as 
is supposed on the night of July 18, in 
the village of Arqua, near Padua, where 
he had retired to end his days. He was 
found dead early in the morning, in his 
library, with his head resting on a book. 
He was interred, witli great pomp, at Ar- 
qiiii, although he had forbidden all cere- 
mony. His valuable library he bequeath- 
e<l to the republic of Venice ; but no 
portion of it is now to be found. The 
account of his life is derived chiefly from 
his own writings — his Letters, bis Secret, 
and his Address to Posterity on his life 
and character. The best of his bioCTa- 
phers are the abb6 de Sade (a descendant 
of his Laura), Tiraboschi, Baldelli, Fer- 
nowl Wismayr, Ugo Foscolo, Woodhous- 
lee, Ginguene, &c. 

Petrel (thalassidroma) a genus of 
oceanic birds, w ell known to seamen by 
the name of Mother Carey*s chickens. 
They arc found in every part of the world, 
on the ocean, at great distances from land, 
generally at twilight, or in stormy weath- 
er. They feed on small mai'ine animals, 
juid seeds of sea-weeds, and appear ex- 
ceedingly fond of lilt or grease, for which, 
and for the animals put in motion, they 
will follow in the wake of ships for great 
distances. They breed in rocks adjoin- 
ing the sea, forming their nests in cavi- 
ties; the female lays two eggs. They 
fly rapidly, and generally close to tlio 
water ; and, when in pursuit of food, they 
suspend themselves by extending their 
wings, and appear to run on the surface 
of the w^ater. Buflbn says it is from this 
circumstance that they are called petrels^ 
after the apostle Peter, who walked ^n 
the w^ater. The appearance of these 
birds is considered by seamen to presage 
a storm, and it is thought peculiarly un- 
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lucky to kill one of them. There are 
four species, which are so closely allied 
to each other as to he generally con- 
founded. C. Bonaparte, who paid much 
attention to this genus, designates tliein 
as follo\r8: — T. nUsonii (stonny petrel); 
deep sooty black ; tail even; wings reach- 
ing a little beyond its tip ; tube of the 
nostrils recurved ; tarsus one and a half 
inch long. T. Leachii (fork-tailed petrel) ; 
brownish black ; tail forked ; wings not 
reaching beyond the tip; tube of the 
nostrils straight ; tarsus one inch long. 
T. pelagica ; sooty black ; tail even ; wings 
r'eaching a little beyond it; tube of the 
nostrils almost straight ; tarsus seven 
eighths of an inch long. T. oceanica; 
brownish black ; tail slightly einarginnte ; 
wings reaching more than an inch be- 
yond it ; tube of the nostrils rccurve<l ; 
tarsus nearly one and three fourths of an 
inch long. (See Fitffin.) 

Pet RIF ACTi ONS. (See Organic Remains.) 

Petrobrusians. (See Sects.) 

Petroleum. (See Bitumen.) 

Petro.nius, Titus, surnanicd Arhileri a 
Roman author, notorious for his licen- 
tiousness an<l obscenity, was bnni at Mar- 
seilles, and lived in the court of Nero. He 
was, for a time, the favorite of the cm- 
pt* or, who made him master (arbiter) of 
his voluptuous banquets and revelries. 
But he finally fell a victim to the suspi- 
cions of the tyrant, by whose command he 
was obliged to put himself to death. The 
corruption and dissoluteness of Roman 
manners, at that period, are portrayed in 
the fragments of the Sati/ricon Jjihri, in 
which Petronius describes, in prose and 
in verae, the profligacy of the times, and 
which arc, therefore, valuable, at least as 
a picture of manners. Some attribute it, 
on account of several allusions, to another 
author, who lived for some time, in llie 
reign of Cominodus, in Naples. The best 
critical edition is that of Ihirmann (Ley- 
den, 1743, 2 vols., 4to.) ; there is a later 
edition, by Anton, on the basis of Bur- 
mann’s (Leipsic, 17dl ). Tliesupposed sup- 
plements, lately discovei-ed, are sjuirious. 

Petty. (See Lansdoione.) 

Petty Bao ; an office in chancery, in 
England, the three ederks of which record 
the return of all inquisitions out of every 
coussty, and make all patents of comptrol- 
lers, gangers, customers, &(!. 

Peutinger Tabled a map showing 
the milittiry roads of the greater part of 
the kingdom of the Visigoths, drawn, it 
was formerly believed, for Theodosius the 
Great. It is called utler Conrad Peutin- 
ger, a German scholar, Viom 1465, and 


who died in 1547. Among his papers 
was this famous map. Conrad Celtes had 
found it in the Benedictine monastery of 
Tegcrnsce, borrowed and not returned it. 
Such a mappa mundi in rotido was extant 
in that convent, in 1502 ; and the Tabula 
Feutingeriana at Vienna, is probably the 
same which VVerinher, a poet, made or cop- 
ied in 1190. Celtes gave this map to Peu- 
tinger, who intended to publish it. After 
his death, it disappeared for many years, 
until Marx Welser published fragments 
of it, under the title of Fragmenta Tabulre 
anliqum tx FeiUingerorum Bibliotheca 
(Venice, 1591). It was not found entire, 
among Pcutingcr’s manuscripts, until the 
eighteenth centiir}’, when Scheyh pub- 
lished a beaiuifiil impression, with re- 
marks, folio (Vienna, 1753). The manu- 
script of the map is at present in the impe- 
rial library at Vienna. The characters 
and figures show that the map is not tho 
original. Docen *Jiiiiks that it belon ;s to 
the twelfth century. A new impression 
of this ancient map was published in 
Leipsic (1824), not entirely free from 
faults, with u treatise hy Manneit. A 
new edition, with commentaries, has been 
announced hy Dr. Tross, of Mftiistcr. 
Peutinger was the first who collected 
Roman inscriptions on stone, in a small 
work, — KomantB Vetusiatis Fragmenta 
(Augsburg, 1505). lie wrote, besides, 
other valuable works on the decline of the 
Roman empire. Peutinger long held im- 
portant public oflices. 

Pewter consists of tin alloyed with a 
quantity of copper, or other metallic 
bodies, as the experience of the workmen 
1ms shown to be the most conducive to 
the improvement of its hardness and color, 
such as lead, zinc, bismuth and nntimoiiy. 
The best sort of j)cwter is formed from 
antimony 17 parts, tin 100 pai*ts. The 
French add a little copper to this kind of 
pewter. A very fine silver-looking metal 
is corriposiMl of 100 pounds of tin, 8 of an- 
timony, I of bisrnutli, and 4 of copper. 

Peyronnet, Pieri’e IMiiis, count de, 
WcO-s born in 1778, at Bordeaux, where lie 
stuflied law. When a young man, he was 
distinguished as a petit maitre and a beau. 
He became very zealous in the cause of 
the Bourlions, when the English and 
Spanish troops entered France, in conse- 
quence of which he was appointed presi- 
<icnt of the tribunal of the first instance, at 
Bordeaux, in 1816, and, after two years, 
procureur-gSn^ral at the cour roycUe of 
Bourges. When M. Decazes (q. v.) was 
at tlie head of the government, Peyronnet 
was a warm constitutionalist and pro- 
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nounced a discourse at Bourges, which 
might have come from a member of the 
left side. But he soon saw that a devo- 
tion to the royalist doctrines would ad- 
vance him more rapidly than adiierence 
to constitutional principles, and he chang- 
ed sides accordingly, lie was called to 
Paris to support, before the peei*s, the act 
of accusation of the conspirators of Aug. 
IJJ, 181t>, jointly with Marchangy and^ 
Vatisni^'iiil, and was distinguished for his 
zeal. P6rier said of him, at a later period, 
in the chamber, in reference to his zeal on 
tiiis occasion, that he had demanded the 
heads of twenty persons. Soon after, he 
was elected deputy of the department of 
tiic Cher, ancl, a little later, appointed 
procureur-gmiral at Rouen, whither, how? 
ever, he never went, lie became the 
favorite of a lady then very powerful 
with Louis XVIII, and, when Villele’s 
administration was formed, Peyronnet, to 
the utter astonisliment of the public, was 
made, in December, 1821, keeper of the 
seals, having, as it was universally as- 
serted, no claim whatever to this impor- 
tant office; and the only explanation of 
this surprising phenomenon was believed 
to be the favor of Mad. de Cayla. (See 
France^ and VUUle,) His fii-st measures 
were the suppression of the liUu ty of the 
press, depriving those accused of political 
libels of trial by jury, and empowering 
the royal courts to suppress journals whicli 
had a tendency to disturb the public j)eace, 
mligion, &c., and authorizing the crown 
to establisli the censoi'ship by a mere ordi- 
nance. His language was oilen the sub- 
ject of ridicule in the chamber, wljilst his 
measures were but too much calculated 
to excite anxiety, and his overbearing 
manner gave offence. Aug. 17, 1822, 
Peyronnet, Corbiere and Villele were 
made counts. In order to remove those 
judges who were not thoroughly royalist, 
yet by the constitution were immovable, 
he conceived the idan of diminishing the 
number of courts, in November, 1822, 
he procured an ordinance by which the 
bur was subjected to many of the old re- 
strictions, and to the influence of the keep- 
er of the seals, and arbitrarily interfered 
in sevtutil legal processes. After the 
congress of Verona, he declared himself 
in favor of the war against Spain, in oppo- 
sition to Villele, and, shortly before the 
death of Louis XVlll, ho effected the 
esUiblishment of the censorship, which 
Charles X abolished when he ascended 
the throne. In 1824, he issued a cir-. 
cular, in which he ordered his agents 
to denounce to him all persons, eniploy- 
, 6 * 


ed in his depailment, who would not 
vote for the ministerial candidates: the 
question of septennial elections of the 
chamber of deputies was then to be de- 
cided. In 18525, Peyronnet brought for- 
ward, in the chamber of |»ecrs, the cruel 
law against sacrilege, which was adopted 
with some modifications. He is supposed 
to have fimt suggested the disbanding of 
the national guards. In Vill^le’s ministry 
lie was noted os the most efficient member 
of the cabinet, in carrying into execution 
the measures of the president of tlie coun- 
cil, and was one of the three obnoxious 
ministers, popularly known under the 
name of the triumviraie^ composed of Cor- 
bicTe (q. v.), Villele ami tJie keeper of the 
seals. The elections in the autumn of 
1827 resulted in the entire discomfiture 
of the ministry, and, on their resignation 
(Jan. 4, 1628), tlie three above named 
went to swell the number of peers, al- 
ready increased, through their ordinance of 
Nov. 5, 1627, by the elevation of seventy- 
six new members. (Sec Villele^ and 
France^ History of .) The PoJignac minis- 
try, which liad succeeded to the short- 
lived cabinet of Martignac (Aug. 9, 1629), 
was already at open war with the nation, 
when the public astonishment and indig- 
nation were increased by the nomination 
of M. de Peyronnet to the place of minis- 
ter of the interior (May 20, 1630). The 
measures of this administration are related 
elsewhere. (See PoUgnaCy and Francty 
Historxf of) The position ol’ Peyronnet 
in the ministry placing him in con*espond- 
ence with the prefects and agents of the 
iijtenial administration, Ijis zeal, encrg>% 
activity, capacity, and unshrinking readi- 
ness to go all lengths, made it obvious 
that he was called in to manage the elec- 
tions, and secure a ministerial majority by 
the unsparing employ nieni of fraud, ter- 
ror and violence. All these ails, however, 
backed by the royal proclamation to the 
electors, failed before the resolute jiurpose 
of the nation; the liberal party was com- 
pletely successful in the elections (Juno 
and July), and the ministry determined on 
violent nieasures. Peyronnet is under- 
stood to have been opposed to this plan 
pi*evious to the elections; but it was final- 
ly adopted between the 10th and 15th of 
July ; ami to him^ was intrusted the draw- 
ing up of tlie ordinance changing the 
electoral laws, which, with the other three, 
was signed July 25, and published in the 
next Moniteur, On Thursday, the 29rh, 
the ministry resigned, and, in the middle 
of August, Peyronnet, with several of his 
colleagues, was arrested at Tours, and iiii- 
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prisoned at Vincennes; on the 30tli of 
September they wem impeached, before 
the peei^ of high treason. The ti*ial 
came on December 15. M. de Peyronnet 
was defended by M. Hcnneqiiin ; the ac- 
cused himself read a memorial in his 
defence. On the 21st, he was sentenced 
to imprisonment for life, and, on the 23il, 
was again transferred to the prison of 
Vincennes, and thence to the castle at 
Ham, a village near Peronne, in the north 
of France. In 1831, the ex-minister pub- 
lished a work on the jurisdiction of j)ar- 
liaments. 

Petrouse, La. (Sec Laperousc.) 

Pfefkel, Christian Frederic, a juriscon- 
sult and diplomatist, horn at Colmar, in 
1726, became secretaiy to the ambassaclor 
from Saxony to France, and was em- 
ployed in several negotiations. In 1758, 
he was sent to Katisbon, dnring the diet, 
as charge tTaffaires^ and thence to the 
court of Bavaria, where he remained un- 
til 1768, when he was recalled to Ver- 
sailles, and became jurisconsult to the 
king. In 1790, he was sent, by the 
French ministry, to Deux l*onts, to treat 
of the indemnities of the (rcnuan princes, 
and was still there wJieii he received his 
dismission from his public functions ; his 
property was confiscated, and lie was 
placed on the list of emigrants. He re- 
mained in the service of tlic duke of Deux 
Fonts until 1795, wluni he retired to Nu- 
remberg, and died in 1807. His ynincipal 
works are, Ahre^i CfironoloQ'ijup tic rilis- 
toirCf et du Droit puljlique iVAlhma<j:nc : 
Jtecherches Histori(jncs ronrernant les Droits 
du Pape siir la Viile et P FAat d\ivi^mn ; 
Etal de la Pologne; Dissertations Histn- 
nques, 

PFF.FFEr, Gottlicl) Conrad, a distin- 
guished German author, was horn in (^ol- 
inar, Alsatia, in 173(), of Protestant tiar- 
cnls. lie went to Halle in his lifreeiith 
year, to study law. In 1757, he became 
blind. This misfortune he bore, for more 
than fifty years, with wise cheerfulness, 
and became a most useful citizen. In 
1773, he established a Protestant school 
at Colmar, with the approbation of the 
king of France, in which he educated 
many excellent scholars. The mvolution 
put at end to the institution. In 1803, ho 
was made president of the ncwly-estab- 
lishcd Protestant consistory at Colmar, 
and died May 1, 1809. -lie is one of the 
best poets of Germany, in the department 
of the fable, and tales in verse. His poet- 
ical works are collected in his Poetische 
Versuche, 10 vols,, 2d edit. (Tubingen, 
1817), and his prose writings in Prosaische 


Versvjclue (Tubingnn, 1810, 8 rols.). His 
biography forms the lust volume. 

Pkyfer, Louis, born at I-.uccme, in 
1715, entered the French military service 
at an early age, distinguished himself in 
the campaigns from 1734 to ’47, in 1748 
was made major-general, and, in 1703, 
licuteiiant-geiienil. At Lucenie is still 
shown a plan, in relief, of a part of the in- 
terior of Switzerland, executed by him. 
It is remarkable for its minute accuracy 
and truth of representation. 

Ph jEDON, of Ells ; a scholar of Socrates, 
and founder of a school of ])hilosophy in 
Elis. The dialogue of Plato, on the im- 
mortality of the soul, which contains the 
last convci*sation of Socrates with his 
t:c}iolai*s, while lie was in prison, also 
Ix^ars this name. Mendelssohn has given 
the «uuo title to his conversations on the 
same subject; but the dialogues written 
by Plardon himself are lost. 

Pii.EURA ; daughter of Minos, kirr of 
Crete, and of Pasiphai*, sjst<*r of Ariadne 
and wile of I'Jicscais. lla})pening to meet 
Hippolytus, her step-son, whom she had 
never before seen, and whom she did not 
know to be the son of I'hcseus, she was 
infiamed with an ardent passion for the 
beautiliil youth. He would not recipro- 
cate her passion, aral, to satisfy lier re- 
venge, she accused him to her husband of 
a criminal attempt upon her honor. The 
father cursed his son, and Nt'ptune soon 
carrh'd his execralions into effect by bring- 
ing upon Hippolytus a violent death. 
When this event was known in Athens, 
Plaedra rejiented of her crime and hang- 
ed hersi'if. According to some, she Was 
killed by Thesiuis. Sr»phocles and FiUrip- 
i(k*s, two of th«^ most celebrated poets of 
antifpiit}', iiavc taken Pliirdra as the snl>- 
joctof their tragedies, which are now lost. 
Jiucinc has followed their example. 

Pu.EDRL’s ; a [.ntin fabulist^ horn in 
Thrace. He was probably brought to 
Rome, ns a slavf', at a tcndcT age, and en- 
tered the service of Augustus, who libe- 
rated him. Nothing is known of his life, 
except that he suftered much from the 
tyninny of Sejanus under the reign of Ti- 
berius; spent hia days probably in mode- 
rate circumstances, and died at an ad- 
vanced age. He wrote five books of fa- 
bles in iambic verse, which are distinguish- 
ed fijr their purity and elegance of ex- 
pression, and for their simplicity and in- 
siriiciive thought. He borrowed liis ma- 
terials, in part, from ^sop, and mixed 
with them his ow'ii inventions. The work 
of Placdrus is no where mentioned 
among the ancients, and Seneca goes so 
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far as to say the Romans had no fables in 
the manner of The modems 

knew nothing of his writings till 1595, 
when a copy was found by Francis Pithou 
in the lilurary of St. Rcmi at Rheims. He 
sent it to his brother Peter, who gave it to 
the world. The best editions are by Bur- 
mann (2 vols., Leyden, 1727, 4to.), and the 
most complete by Schwabe (Brunswick, 
180(>). Christ first doubted the genuine- 
ness of the fables of Pha3drus. Several 
modern philologists regard them as spu- 
rious, and the work of a later age. This 
is certain in regard to thirty-two new fa- 
bles, first published by Cassitti, at Naples, 
under the najne of Phrsdrus^ but made 
known previously to the learned Bumiann 
by Dorville from Perotti’s manuscript 
These fables have been several times re- 
printed since 1812. 

Phaeton ; the offspring of the sun and 
Clyincnc, and brother of the lieliades. 
To please his unfortunate mother, and to 
satisfy those who doubtcrl whether the 
sun were his father, he desired the latter 
to grant him a favor. Phmbus imprudent- 
ly jn’omised it, unconditionally, and swore 
by the Styx that he would, at all events, 
keep his word. Phaeton now asked j)er- 
mission to take his father’s place in the 
chariot of the sun, and wouhl not be de- 
nied. But he hud scarcely mounted the 
flaming car, and taken the reins, when the 
celestial horses, despising their weak 
driver, turned out of the path, and set ev- 
ery thing on fire. The Ethiopians, on the 
left, were blackened by the near approach 
of the sun ; and, wlien the chariot was 
drawn over the earth to the right, Jupiter, 
with his bolts, [)lungod the thoughtless 
charioteer into the river Po. His sisters 
found him there lifeless, and lamented 
him. — ^I'he god of the sun was also called 
Phniion (the cjidightencr). In modern 
times this name is given to a sort of high, 
light, open carriage. 

Phalanx; a body of troops among the 
Creeks, armed with long spcui’s, and ar- 
ranged in the form of a square. The 
momentum of their onset usually decided 
the battle. The {dialanx at first consisted 
of 4000 men, but was afierwards doubled, 
and even quadrupled. It w^as finrt doub- 
led l)y Philip of Macedon, and tJie double 
phalanx is hence often called the Macedo- 
nian phalanx. The phalanx was com- 
monly sixteen deep, and the men were 
drawn up shield to shield ; the rear 
ranks, which could not reach the enemy 
with their s[)cars, held them upon tlic 
shoulders of those before them, and thus 
formed a sort of wall to stop the progress 


of die missiles of the enemy. The pha- 
jaiix is much celebrated in the history of 
ancient wars, on account of its invincible- 
ness. 

PiiALARis. This prince, notorious for 
his cruelty, was a native of Astypalca, in 
Crete. On his banishment from that 
place, he went to Sicily, where he made 
himself master of Agrigenturn, about B. 
C. 571, and sought to maintain his po\\'er 
by cruelty and severity. Tlie most la- 
mous instance of his cruelty w’as the bar- 
barous punishment of the brazen bull pre- 
pared by Perillus of Athens. The victim 
was shut up in the body of the bull, and 
roasted slowly by a fire underneadi. TJie‘ 
screams of pain uttered by the unhappy 
man were made, by some macliinery, to 
resemble the lowing of a bull. Phalaris 
caused the first experiment to be tried on 
die inventor. After a reign of about six- 
teen years, he wjis killed during a rebel- 
lion. The lettei-s which bear the name 
of Phalaris have been fully proved to be 
spurious by Bendcy, in his celebrated coii- 
trovci-sy with Boyle. The latest edition is 
that by Lemiep (Croningen, 1777,2 vols., 
4to.). 

Phalarope (pludaropus), A genus of 
shore birds, belonging to the family longi- 
rostres, (Cuvier. They live in small flocks 
on the s(*a-coasts, sometimes, but rarely, in 
fresh water Jakes ; feed on afjuatic insects 
and molluscous animals. The female 
builds on the slior*? among the grass, lay- 
ing from four to six eggs. Both sexes in- 
cubate, and attend on the young, whicli 
leave the nest, run about and sw^ini, soon 
after they are Jiatchcd. These birds fly 
w'ell, and swim expertly, resisting the 
Jieavicst waves, but never dive. Their 
flesh is oily and unpalatable. They in- 
habit far north, migrating in the autumn 
and winter to tlic temperate regions of 
both continents. There are hut three spe- 
cies as yet known, w hich have beeji placed 
by authors in diflerent families, and even 
ordera. C. Bonaparte lias tiiiis .arranged 
them : — Sub-genus, p/taZaroptw. P.fulica- 
rius (red pliabropc). This is the P, hyper- 
horeus of Wilson ; bltickish, varied witii 
ferruginous ; beneath rufous ; winter dress 
cinereous, beneath white; inhabits both 
continents, but rare and during the winter 
only in the U. States. Snb-genus, lohi- 
€S. P. hyperhoreus (northern phaloropc). 
nhabits both continents ; very rare in the 
U. States, but common in the Hebrides. 
It is black, varied with rufous, beneath 
white, sides of the neck bright rufous; 
winter plumage cinereous, beneath wliitc- 
Sub-genus holopodiiis, P, Wilsonii (gray 
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])lmlaropc). This is the P. lobahts of 
Wilson ; bluish gray, beneath white, with 
n ehestmit patch and a black band on each 
side of the neck ; summer plumage un- 
known ; inhabits the north of America, 
migrating in winter as foi* south as the 
coast of Mexico. 

PiiAMENOPnis. (See Afewinon.) 

Phanar. (See Fanariots.) 

Phantasm. (Sec Spectre.) 

Phantasmagoria. (See jLantern.) 

PuANTASOS. (See Morpheus.) 

Phaon. (See Sappho.) 

Pharaoh. (See Egypt.) 

Pharisees ; tlie membors of a sect 
among the Jews, which seems to have aris- 
en in the time of the Maccabees. Besides 
tlie hooks of Moses, they held a multitude 

doctrines and traditions, supposed to 
have been received orally from that law- 
giver, with the annotations of later teach- 
ers, after the captivit 3 \ I'hese traditions 
they thongiit themselves obliged to ob- 
serve as strictly as the laws of Moses. 
They were distinguished from the Saddii- 
cecs by their zeal for their traditions, and 
their belief in the resurrection of tlie dead, 
'fheir ambition, and the narrowness of 
their religious views, inatle tliern hypo- 
crites. With a lax mondity, they thought to 
obtain the fiivor of the Supreme Being by 
exTcrnal holiness and ascetic expiations; 
and the}'' sought to gain the good o])inion 
of men by a high tone of justice and piety. 
The Pharisees numbered in their ranks 
tlie most distinguished lawyers and states- 
men in Judea; and, as [lersons of all con- 
ditions, not excluding females, wdx? ail- 
mitted into their society, they gained a po- 
litical influence which often tiecided tlic 
fate of the Jewish nation under tlie Mac- 
cabees and Asmon«T*ans, and brought into 
their hands the power which liad been 
left to the great council by the Romans in 
the time of Clirisf. 'fhe doctrines of the 
Pharisees have prevailed in the religion of 
th(j modern Jews, and in the Talmud. 
The term Pharisee is also applied to a per- 
son whose character roseniblcs that of the 
Pharisees of the New Testament. 

Pharmacolite. (See lAme^ vol. vii, p. 
558.) 

Pharmacopieia (from (f^apiiaKov, medi- 
cine, and rrotcb}, to make) ; tlic same us dis’ 
pensatory. (q.v.) 

Pharmacy, Pharmaceutics (< papftaKov , 
drug); the art of preserving, preparing, 
compounding and combining substances 
for medical purposes ; the art of the apoth- 
ecary. As these sulistanccs may he min- 
eral, vegetable or animal, theoretical phar- 
macy requires a knowledge of botany, zo- 


ology and mineralogy, and, as it is neces- 
sary to determine tlieir properties, and the 
laws of their composition and decoiiiposi- 
tion, of chemistry also. In a narrower 
sense, pharmacy is merely tJie art of com- 
pounding and mixing drugs ncconling to 
the prescrijition of the physician. These 
processes and substances have been de- 
scribed under tlieir appropriate heads. 
{See the separate articks.) The prepara- 
tion of medicines was at first performed 
by the ])hysicians themselves, who also 
administered them to their patients ; and 
it first became a distinct branch of medi- 
cal science at Alexandria, towards the be- 
ginning of the fourth century B. C., (see 
Medicine\ when some physicians devoted 
themselves solely to it. Afterwards it be- 
came the employment of particular indi- 
viduals {rhizotomisiSj simplers), and the 
medical science and the ajioiliecary’s art 
thus became separated from each other. 
Mantias, a pupil of Ilero])hilus, in Alex- 
andria, seems to have l>ecn the uutlior of 
the first pharrnacopceia, having published 
a work on the preparation of medicines. 
Zeno of Laodicea distinguished himself 
by the invention of a large number of 
compound medicines. Princes also stud- 
ied the medical sciences, particularly in 
reterence to the preparation of poisons 
and antidotes. Tims Attalus, last king of 
Pergamus (B. C. 134), was noted for his 
medical skill, and his knowledge of plants, 
and several priiparutions. which he invent- 
ed, are known to us ; as, for instance, an 
ointment of white leail or ceruse, &c. 
Mithridates (<]. v.), king of Pontus (\23 — (jU 
B. C.), invented an antidote, composed of 
fifty-four ingi-cdients. Heras, of Cappa- 
docia, wrote a work on pharmacy at 
Rome (B. C. 49). Musa, the celebrated 
physician to Augustus, prescribed several 
medicinal ))rcparations, wliich afterwards 
continued in use under his name. A 
large collection of compound medicines 
is enumerated in the works of Scribonius 
Largus (A. D. 43). Menecrates, physician 
to Tiberius, was the inventor of tlie dia- 
c!hylon, or litharge plaster. Damocrates 
(A. D. 47) invented, and described in 
verse, the pmparation of several medicines, 
tooth-powder, ointments, &c. Philo of 
Tarsus (A. D. 23) discovered a sedative, 
composed of opium, safiron and other 
kigredients, and called, from him, philoni- 
%tm. iEsclepiades Pliarmacion (in the 
time of Trajan, A. D. 97) prepared several 
celebrated medicines. Dioscorides, who 
probably flourished in the reign of Nero 
(A. D. 34), is yet distinguished for his 
knowledge of tlie properties of plants, and 
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first exposed the fraudulent practices apothecaries’ trade at that period, contains 
made use of in the composition of several a list of the books which an apothecary 
medicines, and prescribed the prepara- ougljt to have, with moral precepts and 
tion of some new ones; as, lor instance, directions for each month. The principal 
of ceruse, calamine, flowers of zinc (nihil phannaccutical work of the middle ages 
album), &c. Pliny the Elder (79) also was tfjc •^ntidoiarium of Nicholas Prapo- 
rendered imf)ortant services to pharmacy situs of Sulernum, which was celebrated 


by his researches into natural history. In 
Galen’s time (160 — ^200) several physi- 
cians in Rome employed themselves in 
the preparation of cosmetics. When, 
with the decline of the Roman empire, 
science and learning became extinct in 
Western Europe, superstition and blind 
empiricism pnwailed in the medical de- 
partment, and pharmacy made no prog- 
ress. Rut, in the East, particularly in Al- 
exandria, where ait and science contiii-* 
ued to floiirisli, chemistry and pharmacy 
were cultivated with ardor by the Arabi- 
ans. They studied the works of the 
Greek writers, and from them we derive 
many important improvements in the 
pharmaceutic art. The caliph Ahnansor 
(754) founded in Bagdad the first public 
apotheca, or druggist’s shop. The names 
of several medicines, such as alcohol, julep, 
&c., are of Arabian origin, and it is most 
probable that we owe to them the first 
official dispensatories, or pharmacopcoias. 
Saltor Ebn Sahel, about the middle of the 
ninth century, published a [iharmacopceia ; 
and, in the twelflh century, Abul Uassan, 
physician to the caliph of Bagdad, pub- 
lished a similar work, which subsequently 
served as the standard work of the Arabi- 
an apothecaries. The Arabian a[>otliecas 
were under the particular direction of the 
government,and were subjected to a strict 
supervision, pailicularly in regard to the 
quality and price of drugs. It is related 
of Aff'hin, an Arabian general, that he ex- 
amined in person the medicine chest of 
his army, to see if every thing mentioned 
in the dispensatories was provided. With 
the revival of medical science in the 
West arose the celebrated school of Saler- 
no. The af)othecary’s trade was now (in 
the thirteenth century) regulated by law, 
and apothecaries and grocers were obliged 
to sell their articles at fixed prices. Apoth- 
ecas, or apothecaries’ halls, could be es- 
tablished only in certain places, and two 
men of standing were appointed in the 
large towns to superintend them. The 
most important medicines were com- 
pounded under their inspection, and 
frauds were severely punished. There is 
a work by Saladin of Ascoli, physician to 
the grand constable of Naples, in the fif- 
teenth century, which, besides other curi- 
ous materials relating to the state of the 


as early as the twelflh century. In France, 
the apothecaries’ hulls were first subjected 
to iIk; supervision of the medical faculty 
in the fifleenth century. In Germany, 
tfie apothecaries were merely dealers in 
drugs, which they imported from Italy. 
The physicians also prepared their own 
prescriptions. In most cities, the apothe- 
caries were likewise confectioners, and 
the magistrates, in tlieir contracts with 
them, sti[>ulutcd for a certain quantity of 
confectionary, to be delivered in the city 
hall. The reforms of Paracelsus in med- 
icine (sixteenth century) introduced some 
changes into phannucy. Many chemical 
preparations were ado))ted, and the use of 
mineral specifics, as, for example, antimo- 
ny and mercury, became moi-e common. 
Still, the o|>erations were conducted with- 
out reference to scientific principles ; but, 
since the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, the natural sciences have continued 
to make great progress, and pharmacy, os 
wxdl us medicine, has experienced the 
effects of the improvement. In pharma- 
ceutical operations, the apothecaries’ 
weight is used, in which twenty grains 
make a scruph}, three scruples a drachm, 
eight drachms an ounce, and twelve ounces 
a pound. The following abbreviations 
and signs are used by physicians in writ- 
ing their prescriptions : 

lb. pound. 

§. ounce. 

5 . drachm, 

y. scru{)le. 

Gr. grain. 

C. (congium) gallon. 

O. (octans) pint, 

f. fluid ounce, 

f. S l^Liid drachm. 

Tq. minim. 

Gut. (g^io) drop. 

Cochl. (cochleare) spoonful. 

Cochl. inaj. (cochleare majus) table-spoon. 
Cochl. min. (cochleare minus) tea-spoon. 
Manip. (tnanipulus) handful, 

j. L one. 

ss. half. 

aa or ana. of each. [necessary, 

q. s. (quantum sufficU) as much as 

p. e. equal parts. 

Pbaro ; a game. (See Faro.) 
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Pharo of Messina. (See Faro of Mes- 
sina,) 

Pharos; sometimes usee], in English, 
for lighthouse : in some other languages, 
it is the ordinary term for these edifices. 
The name is derived from the island of 
Pharos before Alexandria, which protected 
the port of tliat city. On the eastern 
])rornontory of the island stood the light- 
house of Alexandria, so famous in 
unfKpiity, and considered one of the 
wonders of the worid, built 300 years 
B. 0. It is said to have been 500 feet 
high. (See Lighthouse.) 

Pharsalia ; the plains in the neighbor- 
hood of Pharsahis, a town of 'J'hessaly, 
Avhf'i-e Caesar defeated Poiiipey B. C.*48. 
(See Cftsar^ and Lucan.) 

I’hases, in astronomy, denote the vari- 
ous appearances of the moon, and the su- 
perior {>lanets, at different ages ; also the 
a|)pearanco of the moon or sun when 
eclipsed. Metaphorically, the word is used 
by historians, to designate various stages 
and appearances of one great historical 
event, for example, a revolution. 

Pheasant ( phasiamis). The genus 
phasianus includes not only the pheasants 
})ro|)er, but also the common domestic 
fowl. (See Cock.) The true pheasant is 
distinguished by having a long tail, the 
feathei's of which arc of diflereiit lengths, 
and overlay each other like tiles. The 
most common species is the P, colckicus, 
originally a native of the East, hut now 
naturalized in many parts of Europe, es- 
pecially in the southern parts. In their 
wild state, these birds feed, like the rest of 
tlie gallinaceous tribe, uf)on vegetable food : 
when young, however, they principally 
subsist on insects, and are exceedingly 
fond of ants’ eggs. The female constructs 
her nest in some retired spot, forming it 
of leaves, and without grass. The num- 
ber of eggs she lays is various; for, if they 
are carried away, she continues, like the 
common hen, to lay an additional cpiantity. 
The males and females only associate to- 
gether in tho first spring months. When 
disturbed, they make a whirring noise, 
like the partridge, and, from being a large 
mark, and flying slowly, they are readily 
brought down, even by an inexperienced 
sportsman. There are several varieties, 
Yiroduced by climate and domestication, 
among which is the white. The golden 
pheasant (P. pictus), a native of China, is 
remarkable for the beauty of its plumage: 
the prevailing colors are red, yellow and 
blue, and it is distinguished by a crest 
u[ioii the head, which cun be niiscd at 
})leasure. Tho iiis, bill and legs are yel- 


low. The tail is long, and richly tinted, 
and from above it arise a number of long, 
straight feathers, of a scarlet hue, mixed 
with yellow. Cuvier is of opinion that 
the description given by Pliny of tho phen- 
nix (lib. X, ca{>. is meant for this bird. 
Another fine species found in China is the 
silver ])heasaiit (P. nyclkemenis). This is 
of a sil very white color, with very delicate 
black lines on each fbather, and black 
belly. The most splendid bird of this ge- 
nus, and perhaps of the feathered race, is 
the argils pheasant (P. ai'gus). This spe- 
cies, w'hicii is of a large size, is an inhab- 
itant of the mountains in the island of 
Sumatra, and perhaps of others of the In- 
dian islands. 'Phe male has a very long 
:ail, and the foathei's of the wings are 
large, and much produced, the W’holc 
thickly covered with ocellate spots, giving 
to the bird a moat extraordinary aspect. 
There are several other species of this 
genus, which inhabit different part.? of 
Asia: none, however, have yet been dis- 
covered in America. 'J'he bird know'n 
under the name of pheasant in Pennsylva- 
nia, &c., is a tetrao or grouse, (q. v.) 
Judging, however, from the success which 
has* attended the naturalization of the 
peacock, Guinea fowl, and other birds of 
warm climates, it is probable that many, 
if not all the species of pheasant, might be 
raised in the U. States, especially in the 
Southern States. At the same time, it 
should be stat(‘d that the attempts hitherto 
made to introduce the common pheasant 
into Pennsylvania have failed, not, how- 
ever, from the severity of the winter, but 
from various accidental causes. 

PiiELi.oPLASTics (from ^eXXoj, cork) ; 
the art of representing works of architect- 
ure on a reduced scale in cork, invented 
by an artist in Rome, between 1780 and 
1790, and improved by a German named 
Mey. The phelloplastic works afford veiy 
fine models, and are cheaper than models 
ill wood, gy[)sum, stone, ov papier machi. 

PiiERECYDES ; a celebrated sage of an- 
cient Greece. He is regarded as the first 
who wrote in Yirose, on philosophy and 
religion, although his expression, as is 
natural, inclines much to poetry. He was 
a native of the island of Syros, flourished 
in the sixth century, B. C., and was a con- 
temporary of Thales. The fragments of 
his work on nature and the gods, ixxe 
merely allegorical thoughts. Sturz col- 
lected them (2d edit., Gera, 1798). Phe- 
rccydes considered Jupiter or aidrip, Time 
or ;^p9vo(, and the earth, which he esteemed 
n chaos, as the elements of all things. 
According to Cicero, he was the first that 
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taught the immortality of the soul; he 
was also the instructer of Pythagoras. 

Phidias of Athens; the great master 
of statuaiy, who, in tiie age of Pericles 
(about the 84tii Olytnpinil, or B. C, 444), 
embodied the lofty ideal of a ]*allas-Mi- 
nerva and an Olympian Jove. According 
to Bdtliger, Phitiias executed three statues 
of Pallas, which were all in the Acrojjolis 
in the time of Puusanias. One colossal 
statue of Pallas, he cast in bronze (taken 
from the tenth of the spoils won on the 
plains of Marathon), for the temple of Mi- 
nerva Polias, in which she was ref)resc*nted 
as a guardian deity. Mys wrought upon 
her shield, in relievo, the battle of the 
Centaurs, from designs by Parrhasius. 
Near the statue stood the primitive y^os** 
scssor of the mount, an owl. It is related 
of this statue, that mariners, doubling the 
promontory V of 8unium, still saw her 
crested helmet and the point of her spear. 
The second of his most famous statues 
was made of ivory and gold. It was de- 
nominated the statue of the Parthenon, or 
Purthenos(the virgin), and measured, with 
the pedestal, about 41 English feet, in- 
stead of marble, ho made use of ivory, 
which admitted of a much soller and 
more brilliant ])olish. It was, in reality, 
formed of wood, overlaid with ivory. He 
threw over it a garment of gold, either 
beaten or cast with such exquisite skill, 
that it might be put off or on at pleasure, 
and could be weighed, at any time, by 
the treasurer of the temple. It weighed 
44 talents. 'During the government of 
Demetrius Poliorcetes, it was carried ofK 
The eyes were of marble. Jet in, and 
probably {lainted, according to the pre- 
vailing custom. The goddess stood up- 
right, with the oBgis on her breast and a 
spear in lu r letl hand. There was like- 
wise an immense serpent, or dragon, near 
her, supposed to be that of Ericthonius. 
In herright hand was the goddess Victoria, 
formed in like manner of ivory, with a 
vestment of gold, four cubits high. By 
her side stoed the great shield, represent- 
ing, on the convex side, the battle of the 
Amazons, and on tlie concave, the battle 
of the Titans. The different parts of tlie 
statue, as well as the pedestal, were 
wrought in relievo. Thus, for example, 
Phidias introduced himself and Periclf3S 
on the shield. A complete description of 
this statue is given in Bdttiger’s Andevr- 
tungen iiber die Ardiaologie (Observatious 
on Archaeology). The third statue, in 
bronze, of a smaller size, which was 
called, emphatically, the beautiful, on ac- 
count of its exquisite proportions, was 


purchased by the people of Lemnos, and 
stmt by them to the Acropolis of Athens. 
The Olympian Jupiter of Phidias repre- 
sented the serene majesty of the king of 
heaven, and was ranked, for its beauty, 
among the wonders of the world. Jupiter 
was here seen sitting upon a throne, with 
an olive wreath of gold at)out his temples ; 
the upj)er part of his l.'ody was naked ; a 
wide niantki, covering the rest of it, hung 
down, in the richest folds, to his feet, 
which rested on a footstool. The naked 
parts of the statue were of ivory ; tho 
dress was of beaten gold, with an imita- 
tion of embroidery painted by Paneeiius, 
brother of Phidias. In the right hand 
stood die goddess Victoria, turning to- 
wards the statue, and carved, like it, out 
of ivory and gold ; she was holding out a 
band, with which she appeared desirous 
to encircle his olive crown. In his left 
hand, the divinity held a parti-colored 
sceptre, made of various metals skilfully 
joined, and on the sceptre rested an eagle. 
Power, wisdom and goodnes*? were admi- 
rably ex[)ressed in his features. He sat 
with the air of a divinity, presiding among 
the judges of the games, and dispttjsing 
the laurel wreaths to the victors, calm in 
conscious dignity, the beau ideal of Greek 
anthropomorphism. Cicero {JJe Oratore, 
ii) relates that the artist was led, by a 
passage in the Iliad, to imagine such a 
figure. The statue was surrounded with 
magnificent drajiery, which was drawn 
aside only on jmrticulnr occasions, when 
the deity was to be exhibited. A sense 
of greatness and splendor overwhedmed 
the sjieclntor. There was also a splendid 
statue of N(?rnesis, at Rhnmnus, falsely as- 
cribed to Argoracritus, the favorite of Phid- 
ias. He made it of a block of Parian 
marble, which the Persians had designed 
as tlie monument of their victory. From 
Phidias that elevated style, which is so 
much admired, is commonly supposed to 
have been derived ; and modem antiqua- 
rians maintain that after his death Gie- 
cian art began to decline. Phidias was, 
moreover, an architect. By the exertions 
of Pericles, Athens was made the most 
magnificent city in Greece. During his 
government, which lasted twenty years, 
the city was adorned with more costly 
temples, colonnades, and other works of 
art, than Rome, though mistress of the 
world, could boast in seven centuries. 
Every one was anxious to do something 
for the ornament of the city of Pallas. 
The best materials and most skilful artists 
were there in abundance. Phidias super- 
intended these improvements; and the 
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sculptures with which the Parthenon, 
for instance, among other buildings, was 
adorned, were partly his own woiii, and 
partly in the spirit and alter the ideas 
of this great muster. Phidias received 
great honora from the Athenians, for 
whose lame he was laboring, while Per- 
icles had the sovereign power; but he 
was subjected to a ebange of f«>mine 
when die popularity of his patron declin- 
ed. He died in prison. The cause of his 
death is unknown. — See EituTic David, 
Examen drs InciUpaiiotis dingoes conire 
Phidias (Exuiiiinatiuii of the Charges 
brought against Piiidias; Paris), and C. O. 
Muller, Dc PkicUtt Vita el Operihus^ etc. 
(the Life and \V orks of Phidias ; Gotting- 
en, 16*27, 4to.). 

PiiiLAUELPiifA, die second city in size 
in the U. States, is situated in a county of 
the same name, in the state of Pennsylva- 
kiin, between die Delaware and Scliuylkill 
rivers, five miles above their junction, in 
JaL or N., and Ion. 75° l(y 59^' W. from 
Greenwich, and is about 120 miles distant 
from the Atlantic ocean, hy the course of 
the liver, and about 55 miles from it in a 
direct line to the south-east. The name is 
composed of two Greek words, — (f>tXos, a 
friend, and aieXi/toi, a brother. Proud, the 
historian (upon wiiat authority is not 
known), states that the In<iiau name of the 
place WiiS Coaquenaku^ wiiich Hecke wel- 
der translates into “ th(? grove of tall pines.” 
The city was founded hy William Penn, 
in the year 1062. Tlie oiigiiial city was 
a parallelogruni, extending west aliout two 
miles from the Delaware, beyond the 
Schuylkill, and north and south a little more 
than a mile. As commerce and other 
business increased, the buildings were 
naturally extended along the Delaware, 
and now reach from the lower ])art of 
Southwark to the upper part of K(‘iisiiig- 
ton, near four miles, and from one river to 
the other. The main streets, running 
north and south, are twenty-five in num- 
ber, and those from east to west fourteen, 
in the city proper, all of which cross at 
right angles, except Dock street. These 
streets are handsomely paved w^ith round 
stones, and kept remarkably clean. The 
foot-ways are {laved with brick, and de- 
fended from the approach of carriages by 
ranges of curb-stone. Numerous smaller 
streets and alleys divide the diflei-eiit 
squares, and are paved in like rnaiiiior. 
The whole number, in tlie city and dis- 
tricts, is about 600. The streets vary 
much in width. Broad street is 113 feet ; 
High street, or Market street, 100 ; Arch 
street, 60 feet ; and tlie others of various 


width. Common sewers have been form- 
ed under most of the main stroets, which 
cairy the filth into the Delaware, and pre- 
siirve tJie health and contribute to the 
comibrt of the inhabitants. The houses 
exhibit an appearance of neatness, uiii- 
ibrinity and commodiousness, and most 
of ilieiii are oriianieiited with white marble 
8Uq>s and window sills. Sept. 5, 1774, the 
iiieniLK‘i*s of the first congross convened at 
J^biladelpbia, where they adopted that cel- 
ebrated declumtioii of rights which may 
he considered the pieiuce to the declara- 
tion of independence. Within two years 
atler, the eternal siqiarutioii of the U. States 
from England was decreed hy that august 
boily, and proclaimed to the |)cnple from 
•the state-house. Congress continued to 
sit at Philadelphia until the approach of 
the enemy, at the close of the autumn of 
1776, compelled them to retire to Balti- 
more. The city > II into the possession 
of the British liirces Sept. 26, 1777, and 
they occupied it until the 16th of June 
fedJowing. During the remainder of the 
war, it hafipily escajied theravngesof hos- 
tile operations. It was also the scat of the 
state govermnc'iit until the year 1800. For 
tnuuici[)al purposes the legislature has, 
from time to time, established certiorate 
governments in dilferwit parts of the sub- 
urbs, so that Philadelphia is divided into 
the follow'iiig districts: the corporations 
of the city of Philadelphia, of the North- 
ern Lilierries, Kensington, Spring Ganleri, 
Southwark and Moyamensing. The mu- 
nicipal government of the city proper id 
vested in a mayor, a reconier, fifteen al- 
dermen, and a select and eonmion coun- 
cil, la^sides subordinate executive oflicers. 
Tiie recorder and aldermen aro appointed 
hy the governor of tin; state, and hold 
their ofiices during good behavior. The 
mayor w'as annually chosen by the coun- 
cils from among the aldermen until April 
10, 1626, when the legisJutnre passed an 
act autiiorizing the councils to elect him 
from the hotly of the citizens. The 
mcmbei-sof the select and common coun- 
cils are aiinualiy chosen hy the ])eople, on 
the day of the general election. They 
receive no coinpciisation, sit in separate 
chambers, and each body has a iiegativo 
on the legislative acts of the other. The 
mayor, recorder, and aldermen, or any 
four of them, whereof the mayor or re- 
corder must be one, constitute the mayor’s 
court, which has the same jurisdiction of 
offences committed in the city, as the 
quarter-sessions in their respective coun- 
ties. The aldermen have resfiectively 
the powers^ and perform the dutiei^ of 
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justices of the peace, ns to all matters 
arisiri;; within the ciry. This form of gov- 
ernment was estahiished in 1796*. The 
city prof>er sends seven rei>resentarives 
and two senators to the state legislature. 
The population of Philadelphia, accord- 
ing to tne census of 1810, was 5)f),0(J4 ; in 
1820 it was 119,325; and in 18*30 it was 
107,811. Philadelphia gow contains about 
one hundred places of public worship, 
1<3W of which are distinguished for 
architecture or extent. Institutions for 
the relief of die unfortunate, sick and 
helpless abound, at the head of which is 
th<j Pennsylvania hospital, w'hich was 
founded in the year 17.^. The buildings 
4>ccupy an entire sciuare, and in the front 
of them stands a leaden statue of William* 
Penn. The public alms-house is built 
upon the sqimre adjoining, the annual ex- 
penses of which are a1)out $50,000. The 
asylums for widows and oijdians, and the 
institution for the deaf and dumb, deserve 
a passing notice. The latter building was 
erected in 1824 ; it is constructed of gran- 
ite. The whole front is 90 feet 0 inches, 
and feet in de]>th. The annual expen- 
ditures arc about $ 1 1,000. The institution 
was established in April, 1820. In the fol- 
lowing year it was incorporated, received 
a donation of $8000 from the state, and an 
additional aiipropriation, for the sup{>ort 
and education of fifty indigent pupils of 
the state, for the term of tliree years. By 
subsequent acts, this grant for charity stu- 
4lents has been made to continue until 
April, 1833. In 1828, tlie legislature of 
Maryland a))propriated $3500 annually, 
for five years, for the education of indi- 
gent deaf and dumb persons, of that state, 
in this institution. The legislature of New 
Jersey also has, for several years past, 
provided for an indetinitc number of her 
own deaf and <lumb jwor, not exceed- 
ing twelve at any one time, to tie edu- 
cated at the option of their parents, 
either in this institution or in the one at 
New York. These, together with occa- 
sional private donations and funds, derived 
from iiaying-pupils, received from any 
part of tlie country, at the rate of $180 per 
annum, and the life and annual subscrip- 
tions of the society which established the 
institution, are tlie means by which it has 
been hitherto sustained and enabled to 
accomplisii much good. The number of 
its pupils, in May, 1830, was seventy-six. 
The object of tliis school is to give a good 
common education to deaf-inut^ and to 
ti^ain them to industrious habits. The 
course of instruction varies from four to 
six years. The system pursued is tliat of 
VOL. X. 7 


the abbes De I’Ep^c and Sicard. A grand 
lodge of n)odern masons appears to have 
existed in Philadelphia os early as 1732. 
The masonic lodge (a Iniilding more re- 
markable for its size than ai^iitectural 
beauty) was erected in 1809. The lioiise 
of refuge, so highly important to public 
morals, was projected in 1828. Private 
iloiiations lieing inadequate to the under- 
taking, legislative assistance and a lilierai 
donation from the county of Philadelphia 
enabled llie managcrstocomplete the build- 
ings. A plot of ground, 400 feet in length 
h*om east to west, and &11 feet in breadth 
from north to south, 1)oulfded hy streets 
on all skies, has been enclosed by a stone 
wall 20 feet in height. The main edifice 
is i)2 feet in lengtJi hy 30 in depth. The 
law authorizes the reception of all njales 
under the age of twenty -one, and females 
not exceeding that of eighteen. Tivo 
hundred and seventy-nine persons can be 
lodged. The present amount of the an- 
nual expenses is about $12,000. There 
are, at present, thirteen banking institu- 
tions within the city and the incoiporatcd 
districts. The banking-houses of the 
United States bank, and the bank of 
Pennsylvania, are fine specimens of clas- 
sical architecture. The walls are com- 
posed entirely of white marble. The 
state-house, on tlie south side of Chestnut 
street, between Fifth and Sixth streets, 
will remain a feature of interest as long as 
it lasts, as the spot where the declaratiou 
of indepeiiflence was first promulgated. 
There are three theatres, which do credit 
to the city and the architects. The city 
libraiy ow'es its origin to the public spirit 
of Franklin. It was commenced ns early 
as 1731, and incoiqiorated in 1742. In 
1790, the present neat and ornamental 
edifice was erected on the east side of 
Fifth street, opposite to the state-house 
square, and over the front door is placed a 
marble statue of its founder, executed in 
Italy, and presented by William Bingliani, 
Esq. The number of l>ooks, at present, is 
about 24,000, exclusive of the Loganian 
collection, whicii is about 11,000 volumes. 
Opposite this libnuy is the Athenaeum, a 
valuable institution, established in 1814. 
TJie library consists of about 5300 vol- 
umes, mostly hooks of practical utility 
and tlic current and popular literature. 
In the reading-room arc regularly received 
more than seventy newspapers of the U. 
States, besides English and French, and, 
occasionally, papers from other parts of 
the world. There are various other pub- 
lic libraries, the most valuable of which is 
that belonging to the academy of natiiroi 
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sciences, containing about 5000 vols., and 
the philosofihical society, wiiosci collec- 
tion is about 0000 vols. Pcale’s museuni, 
the most extensive collection of objects of 
natural history in America, occupies hand- 
some apartments, built expressly for its 
{KJcomniodarion, in the Arcade. 'I'lie 
academy of line arts was tbunded in the 
year 1805. It was originally intended for 
works of statuary, but the walls are now 
hung with tine pictures, some of them by 
masters of the highest celebrity. The 
nnivei-sity of Pcnusylvaiiia is distinguished 
by the celebrity of the medical school at- 
tacluMl to it. The new halls were built in 
18^10 : they are spacious, an<l in a htand- 
some style of andiitecturo. The medical 
class varies from 400 to 500 unnu«*illy. 
The hall of the Jettei-son medical college 
is also a spacious building. U'licre are 
three prisons, one in Walnut street, a sec- 
ond in Arch street, and the Eastern peni- 
tentiary, which occupies about ten acres 
of ground. This is the only edifice in 
this county calcuIaU'd to convey an idea 
of the external appearance of the castles 
of the middle ages, which contribute so 
eminently to embellish the scenery of 
Europe. The U. States’ mint was estab- 
lished in 1791, and, by several successive 
acts of congress, has been continued at 
Philadcl[)hia. In 1829, a new building 
for the mint was commenced in Chestnut 
street, near Broad street : it is a 8|)lcndi(l 
building, faced with marble, and pi*esents 
a front of 122 feet, divided into a portico 
62 feet long, and two wings each of 30 
feet. The building is of the Ionic order, 
taken from the celebrated Grecian temple 
on the river Ilissus, near Athens. The 
marine asylum (not yet finished] stands 
on the eastern bank of the Schuylkill, a 
short distance south of the city line. It is 
386 feet long, consisting of a portico of 90 
feet, supported by eight Ionic columns, 
and two wings each 148 feet. The great- 
est pride of Philtulelphia is the magnifi- 
cent works by which the city is supplied 
iVith pure and wholesome water. Notli- 
ing of the kind has been done, on this 
skle of the Atlantic, that will bear com- 
parison with the arduous and expensive 
operation of introducing the Schuylkill 
water. In 1797, a plan was ado})ted, 
which was to form a reservoir on the east 
bank of the Schuylkill, from which water 
was to be thrown, by a steam en^e, into 
a tunnel, and thence carried to another 
engine-house, at the centre of tlie city, 
where it was to be again raised, by a sec- 
ond steam engine, into a reservoir, from 
which it was to be distributed, in pipes, 


through the city. By this means, in Jan- 
uary, 1801, water from the Schuylkill was 
first tlirowii into the city. An experience 
often yeai*8 proved that a sufficient sup- 
ply could not he obtained by this iiietliod. 
The steam engines were liable to fi*(;(iueiit 
failiin'S from accident, and the (leraiige- 
iiieiit of one stopped the whohj supply of 
the city. Accordingly, in 1811, a new 
reservoir was created, and two large en- 
gines constructed, which worked alter- 
nately, so that one was always ready, in 
e.-ise of accident to the other. It was 
soon fbimd, however, that a supply of 
water, adcciiuite to the demand, could not 
be obtained, although the annual ex- 
penses wen; enormous, and it was evident 
ihat some other power besides steam must 
he ust;d for the purpose. In 1819, the 
project of damming the Schuylkill, and 
erecting the works at Fair mount, was 
commenced, the w hole cost of which vvas, 
in 1824, $432,512, and the entire amount 
expended on the successive operations, 
$1,44^1,585. The consumption, in thesuni- 
iiier months, is about 3,000,000 gallons for 
twenty -four houi-s, and the reservoirs will 
contain a supply for ten days, at that rate. 
The iron pipes, through which the water 
is conveyed to the city and districts, make, 
together, an extent of about sixty miles, 
and the sum annually paid for the use of 
the water is upwards of $60,000. The 
experience of years has shown that the 
power is sufficient to raise mfiuy times as 
much water as the city can possibly re- 
quire for its consumption, and, conse- 
quently, that there is a surplus power 
ap])lieahle to other purposes. Tlie pro- 
vision against destruction by fire, in Phila- 
delphia, is excellent. There are twenty- 
eight engine companies and sixteen hose 
coinpaiiies, and the sum of $5000, appro- 
priated by the city councils, is usually dis- 
tributed among these companies annually. 
There are two bridges across the Schuyl- 
kill, one within the city bounds, and 
another a few hundred yards north of the 
north line. They are beautiful and sub- 
stantial stnictures. The whole length of 
that on Market street, including abutments 
and wing walls, is 1300 feet, of which the 
wooden platform, between die abutments, 
is ill Icn^h 550 feet. The total cost of 
this bridge was $235,000, besides which 
the company paid $40,000 for the pur- 
chase of the site. The Fairmount bridge 
consists of a single^ arch, of 340 feet, 4 
inches span, resting on abutments of 
stone. This bridge was erected in 1813, 
and the total cost was $150,000. The 
public markets constitute a prominent 
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feature. That along High street is nearly 
two thirds of a mile in extent. There are 
two shot-towers within the city, one of 
which was the first erected in the U. 
States. The harbor of P]iiladelf)hia, from 
the peculiar features of the Delaware river, 
is more liable to be impeded by ice than 
that of New York or Baltimore ; but, in- 
dependent of that circumstance, it jios- 
scss(is, p(Tha[)s, ns many natural advan- 
tages as cither of the others. The Dela- 
ware is not nnvigjible to this city for ships 
of the line of the first class. The arrivals 
at the port of Philadelphia, in 18^), were 
374 vessels from foreign ports, and 2210 
coastwise; in 1830, 415 foreign, and J1287 
coastwise ; in 1831, 390 foreign, and JJ20G 
coastwise. The aggregate tonnage of the 
shipping of Philadelphia, on the 31st of 
December, 1828, was (permanent and 
temporary) 104,080 tons. The vessels 
built ill 1829 amounted to J1524 tons ; in 
1830, to 2590, and, in 1831, to 3525 tons. 
The inspection of wheat flour, in 1830, 
was 473,870 barrels. By the will of the 
late Stephen Girard, Philadol])hin has re- 
ceived a munificent tlouation, amounting 
to several million dollars, devoted to im- 
portant public objects. 

PiiiLAnELrHisTs. (Sec the end of the 
article Boehme,) 

Phil«, or Jeziret el Birba (i. e. 
Temple island) ; a small island of 
the Nile, on the borders of Nubia and 
; iat. 24° l' ; five miles south of 
Essoiian or Syenc. It contains the re- 
mains of some remarkable monuments 
of the ancient Egyptians, among which 
arc four temples, an avenue of majestic 
columns, several obelisks, a monolithic 
temjde, &c. The whole island is, in fact, 
covered with tenijilcs, in the largest 
groups, and in the highest state of 
preservation of any in Egypt. (See 
the great French work, Description de 
AntiquiUsj i ; or BurkhardPs 

Mihia.) 

Philanthropinism. (See Schools.) 

Philemon and Baucis ; a pair cele- 
brated in ancient Greece for their faithful 
affection even in advanced age. Fable 
(Ovid’s Metam. viii) relates the following 
story concerning them. Jupiter and 
Mercury, travelling through Phiypa, in 
a human form, found no one willing to 
entertain them except this aged couple, 
who received them hospitably, washed 
their feet, set before them a rustic meal, 
and prepared a couch for their repose. 
The deities then took their -hosts to a 
neighboring mountain, and when they 
looked behind them, they saw tlieir vil- 


lage sunk beneath the waves; hut the 
cottage in which they had welcomed the 
pilgrims, had become a mugnificenttcin]>le. 
Jupiter promised also to fulfil all their 
wishes; but they only asked that they 
might die together us servants in that 
temple. At length, at a very advanced 
age, as thcjy sat at the temple door, they 
were at once transformed, Philemon into 
an oak, and Baucis into a linden. They 
were conscious of their change, which 
came gradually upon them, and while 
they were able to see and s]>eak, they 
took the most affectionate leave of each 
otJier. The trees were considered 
sacred, and long remained before the 
temple. 

Philemon of Athens, a Greek poet, 
contemporary with Menander, to whom 
only he was considered as second in 
dramatic composition. A few fragments 
of his writings have come down to us, 
wliich were originally collected by Hugo 
Grotius. Cumberland has printed an 
English translation. The time of his 
birth has been assigned to B. C. 373 ; and 
he is said to have died through excessive 
laughter at seeing an ass eat figs from a 
countryman’s basket, B. C. 274. 

PiiiLiDOR, Andrew, a musician of Dreux, 
of some reputation in his profession, but 
far more celebrated as the best chess- 
player of his age, was bom in France, in 
1721), and became a page in the band of 
the king, where he made so great a pro- 
ficiency, that he comiioscd a successful 
inottet, with full choruses, befoi*e his 
twelfth year. As he grew up, bis fond- 
ness f<)r the game of chess increased into 
a passion, in order to indulge which, he 
travelled over great part of Europe, en- 
gaging every where with the best players. 
He continued in England some time, 
during which he printed his Analysis of 
Chess — a book which has since gone 
through numerous editions, and is con- 
sidered a standard work. On his return 
to France, he devoted his attention to tlie 
comic opera, of which, with Monsigny 
and Duni, he may be considered the re- 
viver. There are twenty-one operatic 
pieces of his composition, of wliich Le 
Marechul, produced in 1761, ran more 
than a hundred nights. Philidor after- 
wards returned to England, and, in 1779, 
set tlie Carmen Secularej esteemed the 
best of his works. His death took place 
in 1795, in London, where he was very 
generally esteemed for his integnty and 
suavity of manners. A short time pre- 
viously to his decease, he played two 
games of chess at the same time, blind- 
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fold, against two of the most distinguish- 
ed amateurs, one of which lie won ; the 
other was a drawn game. 

Philjp, king of Macedoii, father of 
Alexander the Great, Nourished in the 
middle of the fourth t^ciitury l)efore tlie 
cniristian era. lie wTiit to Thebes as a 
hostage, wdicii he was very young, and 
received an excellent educntioii in the 
house of thej ceh?hrated Epatninondas. 
At the age of twenty-two, JJ. C. dtil, he 
ascended the throne of Macedonia, which 
he found tottering and surroundetl hy 
numerous enemies. His genius soon suc- 
ceeded ill establishing it, and raising it to 
n pitch of greatness which it had never 
before attained. lie freed himself from 
liis enemies, partly by concessions, and 
jiartly by force of arms. In a short lime, 
be made war also uixni bis ])c*aceful 
neigbboi*s ; and, encouraged by bis suc- 
cesses ill Thessal}^ and Thrace, lie sought 
gradually to extend his dominion over all 
Greece. The dissensions of tlie ilititjr- 
ent states favored bis designs. The 
subtle PJiilip well know wliat use to 
make of tliis division. When, tbercHirc, 
he was suininonod to aid the Thebans 
against the iMiociaiis who had plundered 
the treasury of the temple at Delphi, ho 
did not negh.H*t this opportunity to carry 
into effect his ambitious purposes. The 
subjugation of the Plmciaiis was very 
soon accomplished ; hut the treacheroiis 
conduct of Pliilip towards his allies 
opeiieil the eyes of the (j reeks; s<ivci*al 
stales formed a league with the Ailieni- 
aris to oppose iiiui, whik? others coinle- 
wended to use the most disgraceful flat- 
tery towards the artful eoinpieror. A 
wound which lie received on his return 
from a cam])aign against the Scythians, 
delayed the blow whicli was to prostrate 
the liberty of Greece, till, at last, the 
great victory at Chcronica (II. C. 8J38) 
decided its fate. Philip asseiuhlcd at 
Corinth the doputic.s of all the Grecian 
suites, and dictated the terms of ])eace, 
which d<;prived th(3in of freedc)iTi. When 
lie was on llie jioint of causing himself 
to be chosen comniander-in-cliiof of the 
army which was to inarch against tlie 
Persians, he was assassinated, in the for- 
ty-seventh year of liis age, by Pausanias, 
a young Macedonian, who was hired to 
commit this act by tlm Persians. This 
prince, the inventor of the Macedonian 
phalanx (q. v.), united, with the liighest 
talents of a conmiander, the intrepidity 
of the bravest soldier. Hut ambition and 
love of power were the most ])roininent 
features in his cliarartcr, which often 


led him to the most unwarrantable ac« 
tioiis. 

Philip II, king of Spain, son of tlie 
emperor Charles V and of Eleonora of 
Portugal, called, by tlie Spanish writers, 
the Prudent^ and hy tJic Protestants, the 
Demon of the iSVnS/i, was horn at Vallado- 
lid, in 1527. Naturally cold, grave, and 
reserved, but sagacious and active, he was 
educated with care hy Spanish ecclesias- 
tics, hy whotpi carfy imbueft with 

bigoted sentiments. At the age oft<ix- 
teen y cal's, lie married the Poi-tugucs<3 
jirincess Mary, and was intmsted liy his 
father with the administration of Hjiaiii, 
under the direction, however, of the duke 
of Alva. In 1547, Charles sent for him 
\o come to Hrussels, and Philip was re- 
ceived with every dimionstration of joy 
by the Netherlandish estates; but his 
austerity and liis preference of his Span- 
ish courtici-s soon lendcrod him an chject 
of* dislikfi. Ilis father was desirous of 
liaving him declared his successor on the 
im|>erial throne, hy the diet assembled at 
Katishon, in 15.50, hut his cokl and prom I 
inaimcrs were so unfuvoruhlc to his cause, 
that he was sent back to Spain. Having 
lost his first wife, Philip soon after mar- 
ried M.ary I of England (15.54), who was 
much older than himself (sec Man/); hut 
ilis unjiopularity among the Eiiglisli rc‘n- 
dered his residence there so disagreeable, 
that he soon kill th(3 country and retired 
to Flanders. In 1.555, Charles V (q. v.) 
abdicated his crown in favor of his son, 
wiio thus hfi^amc the first sovereign of 
Europe. Veteran troojis, able generals .and 
stntesinim, a yearly rovonuo of «‘I0,000,()00 
ducats, rich colonies and industrious 
provinces had raised Spain to an unex- 
ampled degree of power. Philip receiv- 
e<l from his father, in the presence of the 
states-gem^ral, and with the most im- 
jiressive solemnities, tlie sovereignty ol' 
the Low Countries, and, a few weeks af- 
terwards, assimii:d that of Spain. Clinrk‘s 
retired to a irionastery, on a moderate 
allowance, whicli, through the neglect of 
his son, was irregularly transmitted to 
him. In 1.5.50, Phili)) comduded a truce 
with Fi-ance, wiiich Wtos broken hy tli«? 
French, at llic instigation of pope Paul 
IV, the same year. Paul having declared 
that Philip had forfeited the kingdom of 
Naples, a fief of the lioly see, the latter 
found himself obliged to send the duko 
of Alva against the head of the church, 
who was forced to acceile to an armis- 
tice. Philip then went to England, ami 
prevailed on Mary, by the threat that ho 
would othenvise never again set foot in 
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her dominions, to declare war against 
France. A considerable English force, 
accordingly, joined the army under Pliili- 
‘ l)crt, duke of Savoy, and the count of 
Egmont, wliich was besieging Sf. Quf*n- 
tin. The French, under Montmorency, 
were entirely defeated, August 10, 1557. 
Philip, who, during the batth*, was occu- 
pied in prayer, joined the army after it 
was over. (See Escurial.) Instead of 
taking advantage of this victory to march 
to Paris, Philip was satisfted with occu- 
pying St. Quentin, Ham and Chatelet, 
and, soon after, under the im})u1se of su- 
))er8titious fears, concluded a disadvan- 
tageofjH peace wdOi the pope. On the 
death of Mary (1558), whitdi was hasten-* 
ed by the iiegle(‘t of her husband and the 
loss of Calais, I’hiiip sued for the hand 
of Klizalxitb, who was too well acquaint- 
ed with his temper and the aversion of 
lier subjects against him, to listen to his 
add resses. The i)eacc; of Can lijray ( 1 559), 
finally terminated the long .struggle of 
the French and Spanish nifniarchics, 
under conditions fiivorable to the lat- 
ter. The marriage of Philip with the 
daughter of Ileiiiy Jl, king of France, 
who ha<l been j>r<’viously designed for 
don Charle.s, son of Philip, was stipulated 
by one of the articles of this pcac.e. lu 
the course of the year, Philip returned to 
Spain, leaving the government of the 
Low Countries hi the hands of his iiatimd 
sister, Margaret, duchess of Parma. Ilis 
arrival was celeliratcd by tin; inquisition, 
with an auto da /<?, and hi.s reverential 
conduct during the huriiiiig of his siih- 
jeets is highly praised by the Spanish 
writers. Soon after this, the troubles in 
the Low Countries broke out. (See JSTeih- 
erlandSf and Granvella,) Pliilip csUddisli- 
cd the inquisition tluTO lor the suppres- 
sion of here.sy, and refused to mitigate its 
rigors, declaring that it was better to be 
without subjects than to be the ruler of 
heretics. The blood thirsty Alva (q. v.) 
was sent (15117) to execute the cruel poli- 
cy of the Spanish court. The counts of 
Egmont (q. v.) and Hoorn, with a great 
number of less distinguislicd suffei-ers, 
perished on the scaftbld. Philip mniain- 
ed a cold and unmoved spectator of the 
horrors caused by his own rigorous poli- 
cy. At the same period, a tragic event 
in his family tended to strengthen the 
gloom of his character. Ilis son, don 
Carlos (q. v.) died in prison (1568), where 
he hail been thrown on a charge of trea- 
son, and two montlis after, died Eliza- 
beth, the beautiful and virtuous wife of 
Philip. The beautiful Anna de Mendoza, 
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the wife of his favorite and minister Riiy 
Gomez dc Silva, was at tliis lime his mis- 
tress. An insurretilion of the Moors in 
Granada was quelled in 1570, and Philip 
marri<;d the archduchess Anne of Austria, 
his fourth wife. In the following year, 
his fleet assisted at the battle of Lepanto 
(q. V.), gained by don John of Austria 
over the Turks. The dukc3 of Alva was 
recalled from the Netherlands in 1573. 
His successor, Requesens, died in 1576, 
and wa.s followed by don John of Austria, 
who was empowered to make some con- 
cessions ; hill, soon after his death (1578), 
the union of Utrecht was formed (Janua- 
ry 23, 1579). The Bclgic Netbcrlands, 
however, were reduce*! by the prince 
AlexaiidcT Farncse, who next command- 
e*l the Spanish forces in that quaiter. 
The tljr*)iie of Portugal, having become 
vacant by the death of Sebastian, was 
claiiiM^d ])y Philip, who sent the duke *)f 
Alva to take possession of that king- 
dom. Philip liimself soon followed 
him thither (1581), and received the 
homage of the Portuguese estates. The 
assassination of William (q. v.), prince of 
Orange, in 1584, was received with the 
most iji*l*jceiit expn'ssions of joy at tJie 
^^paiiish court, hut William’s son, Mau- 
rice (q. V.), was a still more formidable 
enemy. A rupture with England (see 
Elizabeth) soon followed, and the Artna- 
*ia was fitted out for the conquest of that 
kingdom. (Bee ArmoAla*) When the 
duke of Medina Sidonia, who liad the 
command of the expedition, ajipcared be- 
fore Philip with the information of its de- 
struction, tlie king thanked liitii, because 
he hail not despaired of liis country. “ The 
will of God be done,” be addeil, coldly ; 
“ I sent my ships to fight with the Fiiig- 
lish, not with the elements.” This event 
was a deatli-blow to the Spanish mon- 
archy. Philip sent assistance to the 
leaguers in France (see League), and 
commanded tlie duke of Parma to in- 
vade the kingdom. Even after Henry 
IV’s conversion to the Catholic faith, he 
continued his hostility to that prince, who, 
in consequence, declare*! war against 
Jjiin. The war with England wiis mean- 
while continued, and Bfiain not only 
suflered much by losses in her American 
colonies, but was compelled to witness 
the capture of Cadiz and tlie destruction 
of the shipping in that port by Howard 
(q. V.) and the earl of Essex. (See/?ev- 
ereux.) Prince , Maurice of Nassau bad 
also gained tlie ascendency in the Low 
Countries, and seven of the provinces bad 
declared themselves independent. Re- 
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verses and disease, at leii^h, broke Philip's 
spirit; lie beeaiiKJ desirous of restoring 
tranquillity to his doiniiiioiis, and con 
eluded the treaty of Vervins with France. 
He died the next year, Sejit. 1.% 1598. 
The gout, dropsy, and a violent lever, had 
afdicted him the two last yeai« of his lile ; 
but ho rcftaint'd his sonsea and his activity 
to the last. Sores on his breast ainl knees, 
the consecjiienei! of his early debaucheries, 
disturbed his last days, and from their 
corrupt matter issued swarms of lice, 
which the physicians were unable to de- 
stroy. He bore his sufferings with great 
firmnes'5, and punctiliously observed all 
the rites of the Catholic church. Philip 
w'as a prince of considerable capacity, 
ainl he cntenul with facility into the deUiils 
of affairs. His pomp, generosity, activity, 
and just administration, when it did not 
interfere with his own private plans, made 
a strong impression on the minds of men ; 
but bis boundless ambition, his severity 
and his gloomy sup(*rstilion made his 
reign a period of war and of bad jiassions, 
and exhausted the immense resources of 
his empire. Among Jiis instruments was 
poison, which he familiarly called his re- 
quiescat in pace (rest in ])eace). With his 
reign began the <lecline of the Spanish 
monarchy. Jlis Life by Campana is a 
panegj'ric on bis character. Diffei’ciit 
views will be found in the History of the 
lleign of Pliilip TI, by Watson, and in 
Dumesnirs ffisloirc de Philippe H { 1 vol., 
8 VO., Paris, le‘22). 

Philip HI of i^pain. (See Spam.) 

Philip IV of Spain. (See Spain.) 

Philip of Spain. (See Spain.) 

Philip 11, Augustus, king of France, 
born ll()5, ascended the throne on the 
death of his father, Louis VII, 1180. 
One of his first measures was the banish- 
ment of the Jew's from the king^lom, and 
the connscation of thiMi* propt'ity. Tiiis 
was done inuler pretence of tlh ir lioing 
guilty of various crimes; hut the real pur- 
pose of tlu? measure was to get posse.ssion 
of their wealth. Philip next endeavored 
to repress tlie tyranny and rapacity of the 
nobles, wbicli be effected partly by art, 
and partly by force. In 1190, he embark- 
ed at Genoa on a crusade to the Holy Land, 
wlieri! lie met Richard Ca*ur-de-Lion 
(see Richard I), who was engaged in the 
same cause in Sicily. (See Crusades.) 
The jealousies and disputes which divided 
the two kings induced Philip to return 
home the next year ; and he took advan- 
tage of Richard’s iiniirisoiimont in Aus- 
tria to seize some of the English fiefs in 
Normandy. {8ce John.) This enterprise 


tvas ill direct violation of the oath by 
wliicli the two princes liad mutually 
bound themselves to attempt nothing 
against each other’s dominions during the 
continuance of the crusade ; aii<l, on Rich- 
ard’s d(‘li\erv, ho commenced a war 
agtiinst PJiilJp, which continued till the 
death of the Ibriner in 1199. Philip, on 
his return from the Holy l^nd, had mar- 
ried Ingelhurga, sister of the king of Den- 
mark ; but, having taken some disgust at 
her, ho finally procured from his hisiiops 
a divorce, under pretence of consanguini- 
ty, and married Agnes, daughter of the 
duke of INlt'irau. On tli(3 complaint of the 
king of Denmark, the pope declared this 
tnnrrhigc null ; and, on Philip’s refusing to 
receive ingelhurga, pronounced the inter- 
dict against France.* The king wa» 
therefom obliged to yield, and restore her 
the honors of a wife and queen. (Sec 
Innocent III.) In his subsequent wors- 
with John (of which an account is given 
ill the article Ja/in), Philip conquered all 
Normandy, Touraine, Anjou and Maine, 
so that, of all the English possessions in 
France, Guienne alone reinuiued. Philip 
also took part in the crusade against the 
Albigonses (q. v.), and died in after 

a reign of forty-three years. This prince 
was an able general and sovereign ; he ex- 
tended the boundaries of the kingdom, 
and first raised the royal authority from its 
dependence on the great vassals. He 
imjiroved the military organization of liis 
realm, founded useful institutions, co»- 
striicicd roads, and lavored learning. (See 
Ft'mice.) 

Philip TV of France. (See France.) 

Philip VI of France. (See France.) 

Philip the Bold. (See Burgundi- 
ans.) 

Philip the Good. (See Burgundi- 
ans.) 

I’m LIP, Kino, sachem of Pokanoket, 
ivas the youngest son of Massasoit, and 
succeeded Ins brother Alexander in 1657. 
In he renewed the fiiendship which 
iiad subsisted with the English, and en- 
gaged not to dispose of any lands without 
their knowledge or appointment. In 1675, 
however, lie commenced a desolating war, 
in order to arrest the progress of the 
whites, foreseeing, as he did, the loss of 
liis territory, and the extinction of his 
tribe, in the increase of their settlements. 
After prosecuting hostilities with great en- 

* Agnes do Meran died of grief, at Poissy, ia 
1201, the year in which she was repudiated. 
The pope fegrtimate*! tier two children by Pliilip, 
as she was authorized to consider the king free 
when she married him. 
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crgy and heroism, and inflicting consider- 
able mischief, he was killed in a swamp, 
August 12, J67(), when endeavoring to 
\ escape from captain Church. 

\ Philippi; a town on the borders of 
Thrace and Macedonia, where two battles 
were fouglii (13. C. 42) between tlic repub- 
licans under Jirutiis and Cassius, and the 
friends of Antony and Octavius, in wiiich 
the former were defeated. (See AnioniuSf 
and Brutus,) The Epistle of Paul to the 
Philippians was written to the church 
wliiidi that apostle founded at Philippi. 

Philippics ; the orations of Demos- 
thenes against Philip king of Maccdon. 
(See Demosthenes,) Cicero applied this 
name to his invectives against Antony^ 
and it has iicnce conic to signify an in- 
vective in general. 

Philippines ; a group of islands in the 
Pacific ocean, 1200 in number (lat. 4° 22' 
N., loll. I1G° — 128° E.), extending about 
450 leagues from north to south, and about 
280 in its greatest breadth. The iirincijial 
islands are Lu<jon (q. v.), Mindanao (q.v.), 
Palaouan, Mindoro, &c. The caiiital of 
the Spanish [lossessions is Manilla, (q. v.] 
The population of the group is cstimatea 
at about tw'o and a half millions, of whom 
7000 are Chinese, 4000 \\hites (Spaniards), 
118,000 mestizos, and the rest natives. 
Of the latter there are two distinct races, 
the Papuns, or negroes, who live princi- 
pally in the interior, and seem to have 
been the primitive inhabitants, and the 
Malays, who dwell ncjirer the coasts. (See 
Malaijs,) The Philippines were discrover- 
ed, in 1521 , by Magellan (q.v.), and received 
their present name in honor of Philip II 
king of Spain. Tin? fii-st setthmients were 
made by the Spaniards in 1570. lu 1823, 
the creoles and mestizos made an at- 
teuqit to obtain a liberal government, but 
the insurrection was put down by the 
Spaniards, who employed in this service a 
force formed of the converted natives. 
The face of the countiy is mountainous, 
and there are numerous volcanoes in the 
different islands, whose eruptions Iiave re- 
peatedly caused great ravages. The cli- 
mate is various, but the heat is never ex- 
cessive. Violent rains, hurricanes and 
earthquakes often do much mischief. The 
soil is not less various, but, in general, is 
fertile. Rice, coffee, sugar, cocoas, tol^c- 
co, indigo, and a great variety of ))ulsc, 
with many sorts of tropical fruits, ebony, 
sandal wood, dye woods, &c., are among 
the vegetable productions. Gold, silver 
and sulphur are amoi^ tlic minerals. The 
domestic animals of Europe thrive here. 
The trade of tliesc islands is principally 


witli the Chinese and English. — See Ara- 
gon’s Descripcion de la Jsla de Luzon (Ma- 
nilla, 1820). 

PiiiLirpoNES ; a Russian sect, a branch 
of the Roskolnicians, so called from their 
founder, IMiilip Pustoswiat. The sect took 
its rise in tiie northern part of Russia to- 
wards the end of the seventeenth ceiitu- 
ry, and neither acknowledges the pope, 
nor esteems consecration by the Russian 
church as valid. They differed from the 
other Roskolnicians chiefly in having no 
ordained clergy. Communion, confirma- 
tion, absolution, and marriage by ecclesi- 
astics, were not, therefore, practised among 
them. (Sec GreeA Churchy and Rosholni- 
cians,) In each of tlicir societies is an el- 
der (starik\ chosen by themselves or by 
his predecessor, who can read Sclavonic, 
and is obliged, after his baptism, to ab- 
stain from strong drinks. He performs 
the different clerical offices. Absolution, 
they consider, must be received immedi- 
ately from God. They scruple to take 
an oath, or to perform military service. 
Many Philippones tied, in the beginning 
of the eighteenth century, into Polisli 
Lithuania, whence some o? them passcil 
into the Prussian territories. 

Philips, Ambrose, a poet and dramatic 
witer, was a native of l^eicestershire, and 
studied at Cambridge. On quitting the 
iinivcraity he went to London, and became 
one of Uie literary wits who freiiuentcd 
Button’s coffee-house, and a friend of 
Steele and Addison. The publication of 
his Pastorals involved him in a w. j with 
Pope, who rifliciiled them in the Guardian ; 
ill consequence of w hich Philips threaten- 
ed to jnfli(;t personal correction on the 
satirist. He was one of tlie writers of a 
periodical paper, called the Freethinker ; 
ami doctor Boulton, the conductor, ob- 
taining preferment in Ireland, Philips was 
made registrar of the ])rerogalive court at 
Dublin. He returned to England in 
1748, and died the next year. He was 
tlie author of the Distrest Mother, a trage- 
dy (1712), taken from Racine ; the Briton 
(1722), and Humphey, Duke of Gloucester 
(1723) ; and he wrote the Life of Arch- 
bishop Williams. (See Johnson’s Lives 
of the Poets,) 

Philips, John, on English poet, bom in 
Oxfordshii-e, 1C76, was educated at Christ- 
church, Oxford, where he produced the 
Splendid Shilling, in which the sonorous 
cadence of tlie blank verae of Milton is 
adapted to familiar and ludicrous topics. 
He also wTote Blenheim, a poem, in cele- 
bration of tlie duke of Mai-lborough’s vic- 
tory ; but his principal work is Cyder, a 
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Geor^cal work, in imitation of Virgil. He 
died in 1708. (See Johnson’s lAvea of ike 
Poets.) 

Philistines ; apparently an Egyptian 
tribe, from whom Palestine, before called 
Canaan^ received its name. They dwelt 
in the southern plains of that couutiy, along 
the coasts of the Mediterranean. They 
wore constantly at war with the Israelites, 
'whom they reduced to subjection at one 
period, aOer the death of Joshua. In the 
German iinivei-sitics, the students give the 
name of Philistines to pci’sons not mem- 
here of tjie universities. 

Philo ; a learned Jewish author, who 
flourished in the fii-st century of the 
Christian era, in the reign of the emperor 
Caligula. He was born some years be- 
fore Christ, in Alexandria, where he was 
educated, and distinguished himself by his 
])roficiency in eloquence, philosophy, and 
a knowledge of the sacred writings. 
With the ritings of Plato, whose philos- 
ophy was at that time in the highest re- 
pute in Alexandria, he made himself inti- 
mately acquainted, and he adopted his 
doctrines so completely, that it was siiid 
of iiim, Philo platonizes. From the time 
of the Ptolemies the Jews had borrowed 
the use of allegories from thtdr Egyptian 
neighboi's, and thus imbibed Platonic and 
Pythagorean doctrines, which they treated 
as the hidden and symbolical sense of their 
own law. Til us, without having the apjicar- 
ance of being indebted to the heathen phi- 
losophers, they could make an arbitrary 
use of their systems. These systems w'cre 
likewise mixed with various CJrieiital the- 
ories, in particular respecting the nature 
of God. Philo zealously studied this 
philosophy, then so popular in Alexandria ; 
and either because he did not sufficiently 
understand the Jewish doctrines, or be- 
cause he was not satisfied with the literal 
sense of the Mosaic law, he mingled Pla- 
tonic dogmas with the holy scriptures, 
and ascribed them to Moses. Probably 
he followed the exainfde of the Essenes 
and Therapeutae, of whom he always 
spoke with great esteem, though he did 
not adopt their mode of life. He con- 
sidered God and matter os coeternal 
principles ; God as the primitive light, 
from whose rays all finite intelligences 
proceed. The understanding or wisdom 
of God (Xoyof), he called also the Son of 
God, his image, according to which God, 
by his creative power, produced the ma- 
terial world. He founds our knowledge of 
God upon intuition. On account of these 
doctrines, Bouterwek considers him os one 
of the first Alexandrian New Platonists. 


Philo perfected himself also in eloquence, 
and acquired a knowledge of public af- 
fairs, ill wJjich his fame was so great that 
he was scut by his countrymen, in the 
year 42, at the head of un embassy to 
liome, to defend the Jews against the 
calumnious accusations of Apion and 
othei's. Caligula would not admit the 
embassy into his presence, and Philo was 
even in danger of losing his life. He 
composed, in consequence, a written jus- 
tification of the Jews, evincing great learn- 
ing and skill. The ac(‘ounts are unworthy 
of belief, which state that Philo went after- 
wards to Rome under Claudius, that he 
became there the friend of the apostle 
Peter, and embraced the Christhn faith, 
but renounced it again on account of 
some mortifications which he met with. 
Those writings of Philo, which have come 
down to us, are p'lhlisla^d in the la.^i and 
most complete edition by Mair/ey (Lon- 
don, 1742, 2 vols., folio); after him, by 
Pfeifier (Erlangen, 1785 and the follow- 
ing yeai‘s,5 vols.). They show that Philo 
was a man of great learning and industry, 
who was well acquainted with Greek phi- 
losojihy and literature, and are very useful 
for those who would learn the state of 
philosophy at that time in Alexandria. 

Philo of Riblos; a grammarian, who 
lived under Nero and the following cm- 
p(;roi*s till the time of Adrian. He trans- 
lated Saiichoniathon’s Phamician History 
into Greek, of which we still possess some 
fragments. 

PiiiLo OF Byzantium, who lived in the 
second and third centuries, is mentioned 
as the author of a work on military en- 
gines, on the Seven Wonders of the 
World, &c. Besides these, there are an 
academic and a stoic philosopher of this 
name. 

Philoctetes ; a Grecian hero, son of 
Penan and Demonassa, celebrated for his 
skill in archery. He led the warriors of 
Methone, Thautnacia, Melibma, and Oli- 
zon in the expedition against Troy ; but, 
having been bitten in his foot, while ho 
was offering sacrifice in the island of 
Chrysa, by a serpent which guarded the 
temyilc, he became, by the mortification 
of his wound, so offensive that he was sent 
back to Lemnos, and there dragged out 
nine miserable years in lamentations. But, 
according to the prophecy of IIelenu8,Troy 
could not be taken without the arrows 
of Hercules, and these were in possession 
of Philoctetes, L) whom the hero had 
given them, when he ascended his funeral 
pile. It therefore became necessaiy for 
the Grecians before Troy to recall Philoc- 
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tetcs. Ulysses, who had advised liis ex- 
ile, with Pyrrhus (according to some, Dio- 
incdes) undertook the embassy; the latter, 
by promising to heal his wound, prevailed 
^pon him to wjtur/i to Troy. He was 
hiired by Machaon (or iEsculapius), and 
after many Trojans, among whom was 
Paris, had fallen by his arrows, the city 
was taken. The history of Philoctetes 
forms the subject of one of the tragedies 
of Sophocles. 

Philology.* This word, among the 
ancients, had a signification which includ- 
ed what we now call ])hilosophy, litera- 
ture, the sciences, and the theory of aits, 
though it excluded their practice. Thus 
poetry and rhetoric, considered as sci- 
ences, came within the description of pAt-* 
lology; but philologists were not expected 
to be orators or poets. Cicero calls his 
philosophical works <i>i\o\oy<a7epa, us oppos- 
ed to his omtions ; the former be^ing writ- 
ten in a didactic or argumentative, the 
latter in a more elegant or artificial style. 
{M xiii, 12.) We are informed by 
Suetonius (De illnstr. Grani.^ c. 10) thiit 
Eratosthenes of Cyrene was the first 
among the Greeks who assumed tlie name 
of ^(XdAoyof. He was a man of unbound- 
ed erudition, a j»liysiciaii, ])hiiosopher, 
geographer, graiiiinarian, historian and 
j)oet, lliough wo are told that he excelled 
in none of these branches. (Morerx,) Be- 
fore his time, a philologor or pliilologist — 
for both words are us(?d in the English lan- 
guage — was called ypnitfxariKds, wJiicli did 
not mean a grammarum in the present ac- 
ceptation of the word, but a man of letters ; 
in which sense literary men were first 
called at Rome literati, and afterwards, 
when Greek terminology became fashion- 
able, grammalici and philologi Philolo- 
gy, then, included in aiu'/icnt times, with 
lew exceptions, every thing that could be 
learned (omne scibile). In tliose days, how- 
ever, science was circumscribed within 
much narrower bounds than it is at pi’csent. 
The numerous hraiielies wliicli compose 
what is now called natural science, were 
very imperfectly known. The same may 
be said of geography, astronomy and nat- 
ural philosophy. All that was knowm of 
tliose sciences, with grammar, rhetoric, 
scholastic logic, metaphysics and ele- 
mentary mathematics, formed an aggre- 
gate which obtained the name of phi- 
lohgy, until long after the destruction of 

* This article comes from the ScOine leamod 
source with that on Lanjpiage, anil forms a whole 
with it. The interest oAhe subject, anil the oriff- 
hiality of the author’s views, are the reason of the 
space allowed it. — Ed 


the Roman empire ; and tliat is the sense 
in which this word is understood in many, 
if not most of the colleges and universi- 
ties of Europe, always with reference to 
ancient, and not to modem learning ; hence 
criticism, as applied to the Greek and Ro- 
man writers, and the knowledge of an- 
cient coins and medals, and other recon- 
dite antiquities, are considered as impor- 
tant branches of philolo^, and those 
which chiefly entitle their followers to the 
name of philologists. This opinion was 
general as late as the seventeenth ccntuiy. 
At that time the Bentleys, the Scoligers, 
tlie Saiimaises, were the philologists par 
excellence. The dictionary of the French 
academy defines philology irudiiion qui 
emhrasse diverses parties des belles-lettres, et 
principalement la critique. A century after- 
wards Johnson defined it criticism, gram- 
malical learning. But of late, the word 
philology has received a more definite and 
more appropriate meaning ; and it seems 
now, by a tacit, but almost universal con- 
sent, to he chiefly, if not exclusively, appro- 
priated to that science which embraces 
lin man' language in its widest extent, an- 
alyzes and compares its component parts 
and its various structures in thousands of 
idioms and dialects, that arc and have been 
spoken on the face of the habitable globe, 
and from the whole seeks to draw infer- 
ences that may lead to a clearer and more 
extensive knowledge than we have hither- 
to possessed of the history of our species, 
and particularly of the migrations of dif- 
ferent nations, their connexion and inter- 
coui-se with eacli other; for language, 
though perishable, like all other eaithly 
things, is still the most lasting monument 
of events long since past, and the surest 
means of transmitting fiicts through suc- 
cessive generations. When the sounds 
of a language have ceased to reverberate, 
and no longer convey ideas tlirough the 
Iniman ear, that language still lives in 
written characters, which speak to the 
mind through the eyes, and even when 
the sense or meaning of those characters 
is lost or forgotten, genius, aided by phi- 
lology, will, after many ages, revive, at 
least some fragments, and Cliampollions 
will arise, whose labors will perhaps suc- 
ceed in recovering an ancient language, 
long considered as not only dead, but pro- 
foundly buried in the night of time. A 
science like this, so wide in its extent, and 
yet so homogeneous in all its parts, re- 
quires an appropriate name, a name fa- 
miliar to men of science, and such as the 
learned world will easily be led to adopt. 
Various denominations have been attempt- 
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ed to be given to it, such os gloasography, 
^ssology, and others of the like kind ; 
but those iiotnes have been uniformly re- 
jected. The Germans, with more suc- 
cess, have called it, and still call it Unguis- 
tik ; but no other European nation that we 
know of has followed their example, 
while the name philology^ for some years 
past, appears to liuve been generally adopt- 
ed, even in Germany. It is believed that 
it was first used in this sense in tlie United 
States. Our Webster, in Jiis excellent 
dictionary, is the first who has defined the 
word in this, its most appropriate meaning. 
“ Philology,” he says, “is that branch of 
literature which comprehends a knowl- 
edge of the etymology or origin and com- 
bination of words, and whatever relates to 
the history and pivsent state of lan- 
guages, It sometimes includes rhetoric, 
poetry, history and antiquities.” Indeed, 
the word philology has been gradually 
falling od' trom its original acceptation, as 
no longer requisite for the heterogeneous 
mass of sciences to which it was formerly 
applied. Literature, criticism, nrclueolo- 
gy, philosophy, history, grammar, rhetoric, 
logic, metaphysics, and all else which once 
came under tins sweeping denomination, 
have all received spociiic and appropriate 
names, and each of them is now too vast 
and too extensive, and many of them too 
distant from each other, to allow of their 
being classed under one general appella- 
tion. The word philology, thercfoi*e, had 
become ns it were in abeyance, and the 
science of human language, comprehend- 
ing all its various divisions and subdivisions, 
has very properly taken hold of it, and ap- 
propriated it to itself with universal con- 
sent. Under this impression, we have 
headed this article Philology, and under it, 
we shall endeavor to give a general idea 
of the science which it denominates. The 
science of languages, in its [)resent extent, 
is of veiy late date. The ancients (we 
mean the Greeks and Romans) had, in- 
deed, analyzed, with great judgment, their 
respective idioms, and reduced them to 
grammatical systems truly worthy of ad- 
miration ; but beyond that they did not 
go. They called every language but 
their own barbarous, and did not think 
any other worthy of attention. We have 
learned nothing from, them of the Punic, 
nor of the ancient Persian, though they 
were so long at war with the nations that 
spoke tliose idioms. Their excessive 
pride has suffered those idioms to perish, 
though there is reason to believe that they 
were botli rich in literature of their own. 
Even of the language of Egypt, where they 


so long governed, the Romans have told 
us nothing, and the Greeks very little. 
Ilow interesting would lie, at this day, a 
(h)pfic grammar, wTitten by a Roman or 
Greek "rammarinn, with some explana- 
tion, at least, of their hieroglyphic charac- 
ters, more satisfactory than what we have 
received from Herodotus and Clement of 
Alexandria! An inconifilcte translation 
of tlie works of Horns Apollo is all that 
we have, and it has rather increased than 
dispelled our ignorance of the system of 
that ancient mode of writing. It hid us 
into a false track, in which we continued 
until Champollion showed us another and 
a better way. This prejudice continued 
until a very late period. h]ven in the days 
of Dante, Petrarch and Maccliiavelli, and 
later still, in tliose of Ariosto and Tasso, 
the beautiful Italian language was styled, 
in opposition to the Latin, la lingua vol- 
garc ; that is to say, the lingua rusiv ’t, the 
patois, the jargon, the dialect of the vulgar. 
The same contenijit followed the other 
modern idioms. It was taught in the col- 
leges that there wenj but fiiur mother 
tongues, the Latin, the Gnick, the Hebrew 
and the Syriac (the two last were added 
by the theologians on account of iheir 
supposed sacred origin). All other lan- 
guages were mere diaiccits. The German, 
of course, was included, though derived 
from neither of the pretended mother 
tongues. Such was the ignorance that 
prevailed on the subj(^ct of langiiag(\s. 
In the seventeenth eimtury, the cloud be- 
gan to be dispelled, but graduahy indeed. 
A great step was made by Messieurs de 
Port Royal, who, in 1(3G0, published their 
Grammaire gin^rale el raisonnic, the work 
of Arnaud and Lancelot, two of their 
members. Here the first attempt was made 
to generalize the grammatical science, 
and to deduce from it priiici])les and rules 
applicable to all languages. That work 
was much and justly admired when it ap- 
peared, and has been the model of almost 
all that have been published since on the 
same subject. Rut the foundation was 
wanting for such a work at that time. 
The knowledge of languages was yet con- 
fined to a few. The Greek, the Latin, the 
Hebrew, with the French and Italian, 
and, perhaps, the Spanish, were the most 
that a philologist aspired to know. One 
cannot refrain from smiling, when ho sees 
Messieurs de Port Royal, after stating a 
principle or rule common to the languages 
that they knew, gravely asserting that that 
I>rinciple governs in every language {dans 
toutes les longues). This assertion is fre- 
quently met with m the General Grammar, 
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and may at this day be as odcn easily dis- 
proved. The variety of forms existii]|r in 
larigiingcs was not even suspected. Tlie 
rnissionuries had not yet made known the 
ptraoivliiiary structure of the Cljiiiesc on 
tlio one hand, and of the American idioms 
on the other ; what little was known of 
them might produce a momentary won- 
der, but did not excite the curiosity of 
grammarians and fdiilulogists. It was not 
until about the middle of the eighteenth 
century that a broad and comprehensive 
vi(jw of the various languages of men be- 
gan to be taken by tiie learned. M. Mau- 
pertuis, who did not deserve all the ridi- 
cule which the jealousy of Voltaire en- 
deavored to throw upon him, published 
an essay on the Origin of Language, in • 
which he recommended studying the id- 
ioms even of savage and barbarous nations, 

“ because,” said he, “there may be found 
among them some that are fornied on netv 
plans of So little was the world 

prepared for this view of the subject, that 
M. Turgot, a man, certainly, of great 
sense and judgment, who was afterwards 
minister to the unfortunate Louis XVI, in 
a similar essay that he published, thought 
proper to sneer at this expression, saying 
that he could not understand what was 
meant by plans of ideas. The science was 
then in its infancy. Languages were con- 
sidered only in respect to the etymology 
of their words and their affinity with each 
other. For more than three centuries, at- 
tempts had .been made from time to 
time to collect materials for the compari- 
son of languagiis. These consisted of vo- 
cabularies, and of the Lord's prayer printed 
ill various idioms, but all on a very limited 
scale. Adelung has given us a list of 
those works at the end of the first volume 
of the Milhridatts, beginning with Johann 
Schildberger, who, about the year 1427, 
at the end of a book of travels, published 
the PeUer J^oster in the Armenian and 
Tartar languages. In all these the science 
was considered as confined to the knowl- 
edge and comparison of words ; the im- 
portance of the grammatical forms and in- 
ternal structure of the various idioms might 
have struck some privileged minds, as it did 
that of M. Maupertuis, but it was far from 
being understood by the grammarians and 
philologists of that day. The science did 
not begin to extend its bounds until about 
the period of our revolution, llervas, in 
1784, published at Cesena, In the Roman 
states, his catalogue of known^ languages 
ICatcdogo ddle Lin^pie conosmUcj e M- 
tizia cfef/e loro Affinim e Diversiih)^ and af- 
terwards his polyglot vocabulary of 150 


languages, and a collection of the Lord’s 
prayer in more than 300. But, while he 
was engaged in the composition of these 
works, afi illustrious sovereign, at the other 
€*nd of the eastern hemisphere, Catharine 
the Second, empress of Russia, was med- 
itating unotlier, on a plan much more ex- 
tensive, which was no less than a compar- 
ative vocabulary of all tlie languages in 
the world. I'his noble idea she not only 
conceived, but actually carried into exe- 
cution, with the aid of professor Pallas, 
for the languages of Asia and Europe, and 
of Mr. TJiCodorc Jankiewitsch, for those 
of Africa and America. Then, and not 
till then, philology began to be a science. 
Still etymology alone was the only object 
which that great work hail in view. The 
various structure of languages had not yet 
attracted the attention of the learned. In 
the celebrated French Encydopidit^ un- 
der the word Langue^ languages, in this 
respect, are divided only into two classes, 
those which admit of inversions, like the 
Latin and Greek, and in some measure 
the Gentian, and those which do not, like 
the French and some other modern Ku- 
rojican idioms. The monosyllabic Chi- 
nese, with its absence of forms, the poly- 
syllabic and polysynthetic structure of the 
American languages, were not at all taken 
into considenitioii in the classificution of 
the various modes of human speech ; in- 
deed, that classitication had not even been 
uttcm])ted, either in respect to etymo- 
logical affinities, or to the grammatical 
construction and arrangement of words ; 
or, if sotne efforts were made, they were 
so limited in their mnge, and on the whole 
so unsatisfactory, that they are undeserv- 
ing of any attention at this day. To two 
illustrious Germans, John Christopher 
Adelung, and his able successor, John 
Severiii Vater, is due the honor of having 
first presented the world with a scientific 
classification of all the known languages, 
and a correct description of each idiom, 
particularly with regard to its graminatical 
structure. This was done in their ad- 
mirable work, the MithridateSf a w'ork so 
well known to the learned, tlwit it is un- 
necessary to mention mpre than its title. 
We may venture to call this book, with- 
out fear of being contiadicted, the foun- 
tain of all philological knowledge; and 
we do not liesitate to say tliat it deserv^es 
to be placed among tlie greatest and haj)- 
piest efforts of the human mind. A 
translation of it into the English or French 
language has been long desired, and it is 
astonishing that no one has been yet found 
to attempt it. M. Bolbi has lately pub- 
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Ushed, at Paris, a valuable work, entitled 
Atlas Ethnographique dii Globe, in which 
he gives a succinct view of the different 
languages, with the addition of the knowL 
edge acquired since the publication of the 
Mithridaies, But the form which he has 
adopted — that of a large folio atlas, with 
synoptic tables — has prevented him from 
executing ns perfect a work as he might 
otherwise have done with the knowledge 
and talent which he possesses ; and we are 
compelled to say that a translation of the 
Mithridates is still a desidemtiim in the 
(diilological science. Tho fashionable 
mode, imitated from Lesage, of publish- 
ing every thing in the shape of an atlas, 
u[)peai:s to us the most inconvenient that 
could have been chosen for a work of 
science. Besides the unwieldy size of those 
gigantic books, they have the incurable de- 
lect of being like the bed of Procrustes, 
where every thing must be condensed or di- 
lated, so as to dll the given space allotted to 
each part of the subject. It is one of the 
childish whims of the present day, which, 
like all other similar fancies, will hist only 
for a time, and be forgotten. Neverthe- 
less, we do not mean to depreciate the 
worit of M. Balbi. Next to tlic Mithri- 
dates, we think it the most useful book of 
its kind that has appeared within this 
century. It will afford considerable aid to 
those who apjily themselves to the study 
i/f that science. We only regret that he 
. did not follow the method of his prede^ 
ressors, which we think infinitely better 
adapted to the subject. The progress of 
philology since the publication of the 
empress Catharine’s vocabulaty and of 
the Miihridates, and particularly since the 
general pacification of 1814, is hardly 
to be conceived. We wish we could 
mention here all the valuable and im- 
portant works that have appeared in the 
thirty years that have elapsed of the pres- 
ent century, in Russia, Germany, France, 
and elsewhere in Europe and in the U. 
States, either on the general subject of 
languages, or on particular idioms till then 
tittle known, and some of which were 
€ 3 ve!h entirely unknown to the learned. 
The shortest notices that we could take of 
all those publications would fill more than 
the remainder of the space allotted to this 
article. It would give us infinite pleas- 
ure to expatiate on the labors of Adelung, 
Klaproth, the two Humboldts, De Sacy, 
Remusat, Jomard, St. Martin, Pougens, 
Bumouf, Akerblad, Young, Colebrooke, 
Champollion, Heeren, Eichhom, Stewart, 
Murray, Barton, Hodgson, Pickering, 
Webster, and so many others, whose 


names crowd so fast upon our pen, that 
we find ourselves obliged to stop, and pro- 
ceed to another part of our subject. From 
the aggregate of the labors of these men 
and their illustrious predecessors, has re^ 
suited the science which we call philology 
— a science as vast in its extent as interest- 
ing in its details. Like all other sciences, 
it rcqiiii'es to bo subjected to some method- 
ical order, in order that a compi*eliensive 
view may be taken of its whole extent, 
and a regular system pui'sued in tlie 
study of its component parts. Wc do 
not find that any attempt has been made in 
Europe to give to philology a definite 
form, by delineating its constituent mem- 
bers. We arc, therefore, obliged to adopt, 
as the only one that we arc acquainted 
with, the division which Mr. Duponceau 
has made of it, into three principal parts, 
which he calls phonology, etymolo^, and 
ideologjf, and wliirli he defines as follows: 

Phonology is the knowledge oi the 
sounds produced by the human voice. It 
teaches us to distinguish those sounds, 
witli their various tones, accents and 
inflections ; to analyze, class and compare 
them with each other, and represent them 
as much as possible by visible signs. 
Etymology is the knowleilgc of those con- 
stituent parts of speech that we call toords. 
By means of it we are enabled to trace 
the affinities of the different idioms of the 
earth, and the filiation of the numerous 
races and families of men who inhabit it ; 
and, lastly, ideology is the comparative 
study of the grammatical forms and idio- 
matic structure of languages, by which 
we arc taught to distinguish the different 
shapes in which ideas combine themselves, 
in order to fix perceptions in our minds, 
and transmit tiiern to those of others. 
(See the Preface to the translation of Zeis- 
berger’s Grammar of the Lenni-Leiiape, 
or Delaware Language, in tiie Transac- 
tions of the American Philosophical Soci- 
ety, vol. iii, new series, p. 75.) Having 
adopted this division of our general sub- 
ject, wc shall, as brieflv as possible, con- 
sider separately each of the tliree i>arts of 
which it is composed. 

I. Phonology. This we have defined 
to be "the knowledge of the sounds pro- 
duced by the human voice.” According 
to tills definition, it seems to include music, 
and it does, in fact, comprehend it; for 
music is a language, and tlic only one tiiat 
may lie called universal. It is true, tliat 
its sphere is limited ; still it conveys the 
impression of passions and feelings from 
mind to mind by means of audible sounds^ 
and| coupled with the language of 
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signs, which we call pantomime^ there is 
hardly any thing that it cannot communi- 
cate. When we speak of the language 
of signs, wc exclude those that are 
.merely conventional, such as an3 taught 
to the deaf and dumb, or which they 
agree upon among themselves : we meim 
those alone proceeding from natural im- 
[mlse, and which every one will under- 
stand without previous teaching. Music 
and pantomime, therefore, considered as 
means of communication between men, 
by awakening ideas, jierceptions and feel- 
ings by means of audilile sounds and visi- 
ble signs, are parts of the general science 
of philology ; and music, which speaks to 
the ear, comes properly within that divis-^ 
ion of it which we call phonologi/. The* 
sounds of which music is composed have 
an immense advantage over ail other 
sounds produced by the human voice. 
They are susceptible of being divided into 
paits, as minute and os ncarfy accurate as 
the eai* can discriminate; so that their 
almost infinite combinations may, by a 
few conventional signs, be pi'esented 
through the eye to the mental car, in a 
uniform manner from one end of the 
world to the other. And this is not all : 
the duration of each sound, and of the 
intervals of silence, are as accurately 
marked by those signs as the sounds 
themselves ; so that the most complicated 
f >icce of music is sung or executed at St. 
Petersburg in the same manner as it is at 
Canton or at' Philadelphia: os far as it 
extends, therefore, music may be called a 
universal language, — It has been freiiuent- 
ly asked whether the oratorical sounds or 
tones could not be described by signs, in 
the same maimer as those of music. Va- 
rious attempts have been made to that 
effect, and doctor Janies Rush, of Phila- 
delphia, has written a veiy learned and 
ingenious treatise on tlie subject. But all 
such attempts have fiiilcd, and, from the 
nature of the thing, must always fail. Wo 
shall endeavor to explain the reason of 
this opinion. The musical sounds or 
tones proceeding from the grave to die 
acute, and vice versa, form, as it were, an 
ascending and descending line, easily di- 
visible into parts, which the ear can ap- 
preciate. This effect is produced by cer- 
tain organs, which operate by pressure, 
letting out of the mouth of the singer a 
grater' or lesser (luanlity of air, and 
striking the external air variously, accord- 
ing to the manner in which they act, 
which it would be difficult and it is not 
necessaiy here to describe. Those organs, 
in speaking, are not called in the same 
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manner into action ; the tones of the 
speaker differ more from each other in 
strength than in acuteness or gravity-— in 
short, speech is monotonous, when not 
modified by strong passion or feeling ; and, 
in tiiat case, it modulates within a very 
narrow compass, which is not susceptible 
of division, like the musical scale; and, 
indeed, the word modulation would be 
here improperly applied, for the rising and 
fiilling of the orator’s voice, in speaking, is 
no more than what, in music, is called 
expression, and it is not more susceptible 
of notation in the one than in the other. 
Tlie'musician has his F. and FF., and P. 
and PP., for forte, fortissimo, and piano, 
pianissimo, and his marks >* and <r, 
to swell or diminish gradually the sound 
of a paiticuiar note : beyond that, he has 
no guide hut his feeling and taste, and the 
iustniction of a good master, aided by ex- 
ercise and practice. This musicians call 
tneUiod, A m^m may read and write music 
in perfection, but, without method, he will 
not be a good singer; so one may read 
and write his language w'ith perfect cor- 
rectness ; without method, he will not be 
an orator ; and that method cannot be 
learned from notes or wTilten signs, but 
must be acquired by instruction, exercise 
and practice, coupled with that natural 
disposition, without which there can be 
neither a musician nor an orator. But if 
tite sounds which are tlie elements of 
speech are not divisible in the same man- 
ner as those fi'oni which music proceeds, 
they are, nevertheless, susceptible of dis- 
crimination from each other, and may l>e 
diviited into classes, though not into inter- 
vals. A much greater number of organs 
concurs in their production than in 
that of the musical tones. The head, llie 
breast, the lungs, the throat, tlie lips, the 
tongue, the palate, the teeth, and even the 
nose — dll lend their aid to the fbriuatiou 
of the w'onderfiil mechanism of lan^iage. 
M. Court de Gdbeliu has described ana- 
tomically the manner in which the differ- 
ent sounds arc produced, in his Histoire 
naluretle de la Parole, to which we refer 
our readers. In the analysis of th^ 
sounds, and in tlie means of representii^ 
them by visible signs, consists Uie princi- 
}>al part of the branch of science which 
we call phonology. This seems easy at 
first view, particularly when we confer 
the small number of elementaxy agns 
contained in our alphabets, which are, in 
general, sufficient for practical use in the 
languages to w'hich they oi^ applied, and 
to which they belong ; but, if we extend 
our prospect, and attempt to describe all 
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the clcnientarv’^ sounds which the human 
organs ina^, and, in fact, do, utter, for the 
pur[)ose of oml communication in the dif- 
ferent countries of the world, we find our- 
selves at once surrounded with difficul- 
ties. There is no common standard for 
the pronunciation of any given vowel or 
consonant. Tlieir mode of utterance va- 
ries in different countries, so that it can 
hardly be recognised from one to the oth- 
er. Take, for instance, the vowel o, not 
its acute sound in the English word grace, 
but what is commonly called the French 
and Italian a. The first thing that will 
strike an experienced phonologist is, that 
this sound does not at all exist in the 
English language. It is not the a in call 
that is too broad ; not the a in father that 
is too acute, and it rather approximates 
to the French broad e in fc7c, as articulat- 
ed ill solemn discourse, and on the stage. 
If this should bo still doubted, we will 
ask an Englishman to pronounce the 
French word harbier. He will at once 
give to the a the long and acute sound of 
a in the English word barber. It has 
been observed that the proniuiciatioii of 
this letter a is the Shibboleth by which an 
Englishman or a North American is soon- 
est detected in speaking the French lan- 
guage,and teachers will acknowledge that 
they find it most difficult to make their 
scholars pronounce it properly. As to 
consonants, similar difficulties exist. The 
English th (the delta and theta of tlie 
modern Greeks) is seldom correctly pro- 
nounced by those who have not these 
sounds in their native language. The 
English sh and the French ch have by no 
means the same sound. There are na- 
tions who confound the b and the v, the 
b and the p, the d and the f, and cannot 
discriminate the one from the other. The 
Mohawks pronounce the k so nearly like 
the sound of g hard, that it requires a 
very nice ear to distinguish which of the 
two it is. The reverend Mr. Williams, a 
native Mohawk of mixed blood, after 
much hesitation, at last determined in 
favor of k. Before that time, botli letters 
had been indifferently used in their alpha- 
bet to represent it It has long been a 
subject of controversy whether the ancient 
Greeks pronounced the p like our 6 or v. 
It seems most probable‘that it represented 
a sound partaking of both. The Spaniards 
use these two letters indifferently. The fact 
is, that the sounds uttered by the human 
voice, particularly the vowel sounds, slide 
into each other by imperceptible shades, 
which may be divided ad vnfinUum^ and 
the number of their divisions is only limit- 


ed by the power of the ear to discriminate 
them. Thus from a to o there are a great 
number of intermediate sounds. The 
monosyllable ja, fironounced by an elegant 
woman of Berlin or Dresden, has the 
sirmll shoit sound of the French a in papa 
a Suabian peasant, on the contrary, will 
say Jo, with the prolongtjd sound of our 
broadest o. It is probably from this anal- 
ogy that the double aa in the Danish lan- 
guage has the sound of o ; and the same 
sound is exjiressed in Swedish by & 
Proceeding from the grave to the acute, 
the sound a fulls into tlie French i open, 
then to the acute a, as in grace, face, and, 
becoming still more acute, it is heard as 
the lOiiglish ee, or the French and Italian t. 
We have shown how the consonants are 
often confounded with each other. All 
this proceeds from the various motion, the 
greater or lesser aperture or pressure of the 
organs employed in speech, and, for want 
of a common standard, or, if wc may so 
express ourselves, diapason, it is impossible 
to convey an idea of tliose difterenccs in 
sounds, and their nice shades and grada- 
tions, otherwise than by a direct appeal to 
the ear. Nothing more can be obtained 
by a reference to sounds that arc known 
than an imperfect approximation ; whence 
it happens that the pronunciation of a for- 
eign language, though ever so nearly con- 
nected with our own, can never be learned 
from books, and when, at a certain age, 
the organs of speech have lost that flexi- 
bility which they possess only in early 
youth, even the practical aid of a master 
is often found insufficient. When we 
pass from sounds that are known, that is, 
those to which our ^ars have become 
more or less accustomed, from their exist- 
ing in languages which we have at least 
heard spoken, or from their bearing a 
great analogy to those of our idiom, and 
proceed to those which our ears have 
never heard, and which bear no analogy 
to those that we know, the difficulty of 
conveying those sounds to the mental ear 
by means of written signs, becomes insu- 
perable. Such are the whistled u> of the 
Delawares, the c of the Peruvians and 
Othomts, which tlie Hispano-American 
grammarians call castanuelaa, which we 
cannot describe otherwise than by saying 
that it is something like our k, pronounced 
ftom the throat only, and imitating the 
noise of a monkey cracking nuts; the 
yenoe of the Russians (bi), sometliing like 
our sound we, pronounced very short, and 
struck by die preceding consonant in a 
manner which cannot be described ; the 
Polish crossed t, the guttural sound, said 
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to be peculiar to the Hottentots. These and 
many others that could he mentioned, we 
have no means of making known, except 
through the medium of the physical ear. 
.To those who never heard them, no 
written signs can convey a correct idea of 
their utterance. Tiie degrees of the mu- 
sical scale are conveyed from one country 
to another by means of instruments, vio- 
lins, flutes, &c., from which an accurate 
idea of them may be eveiy where obtain- 
ed. If it were possible to invent a mechan- 
ism that should, in the same manner, con- 
vey to the ear the vaiious sounds protluced 
by the organs of speech, it vvouhl be an 
immense advantage to phonology. Wc 
believe that it would be possible to effect 
it, if phonology possessed the same attrac- 
tion as music ; but the Vaucansons of the 
age will hardly undertake it for this diy 
science. It appears impossible to us, at 
least at present, to make a complete and 
accurate general alphabet of all the sounds 
existing in the different languages of the 
earth: all wc can expect to arrive at is 
some kind of approximation, by means of 
which philologists may more easily com- 
municate and convey to each other the 
idea of each particular sound as nearly as 
possible ; for it must be acknowledged 
that, particularly as relates to Imrbarous 
(os they arc called) and newly discovered 
languages, the mode now adopted of ex- 
pressing or representing the sounds by the 
alphabetical signs of the nation to which 
the writer belOngs,is very inconvenient, and 
leads to strange mistakes; for instance, 
the name of prince Lee-Boo of the Pelew 
islands will appear to a Frenclirriaii to be 
composed of two dissyllables, because, ac- 
cordingto his own oithography, it should be 
written Li-Bou ; and, then, an Italian will 
commit the same mistake, and read IA~ 
Bo-u. Our learned philologist Mr. Pick- 
ering has published an Essay on a uniform 
Orthography for the Indian Languages 
of North America, which we consider as 
the best work of the kind that has yet ap- 
peared. The alphabet that he proposes 
has been almost universally adopted by 
American missionaries, not only on this 
continent, but in the South sea islands. 
It consists of twenty-seven letters, all bor- 
rowed from our Roman alphabet. These 
letters consist of five pure and five nasal 
vowels, the latter distinguished from the 
former by a cedilla underneath, as in the 
Polish orthography, sixteen consonants, 
and the aspirate h. The guttural sound of 
the Greek x is represented by kh^ the author 
haying been afraid of the Greek character 
being mistaken for our double letter x, as 


his principal objects were simplicity in 
tlicory and facility in practice, in both of 
which he has, in our opinion, succeeded 
as far as it is possible to do. (See the Me- 
moirs 0 ^ the American Academgtj of Arts 
ami Sciences, vol. iv, p. 319.) While we 
think that such a general alphabet may be 
of use for unwritten languages, we are of 
opinion that it is entirely useless for those 
that have an alphabet of their own, and 
properly suited to their idiom. Sir Wil- 
liam Jones, and, after him, M. de Volney, 
have expressed the wish that our Roman 
alphabet might be employed in writing the 
Arabic, Persian, and other Oriental lan- 
guages ; and the latter has left a consid- 
erable legacy to be employed in premi- 
ums to those who should discover tlie 
best mode of attaining that end. We can- 
not perceive what benefits will arise from 
it. lie who knows those languages will, 
of course, be able to read their writing ; 
and he must know how to read it, other- 
wise their books will be to him a dead let- 
ter ; and to those who do not, our Roman 
letters will convey no better idea of the 
sounds of those idioms than the characters 
which the mtions which speak them have 
adopted for themselves-~nay, we rather 
think that they will be apt to mislead 
them. It has become fashionable in Eu- 
rope to represent the unknow'n sounds in 
Oriental proper names by letters different 
from those formerly used, as if they could 
convey to the mind the idea of a sound 
which the ear has never heard. Thus 
some will write the Qoran or the Khordn, 
Kaxro instead of Cairo, sultaun instead of 
sultan ; and various similar attempts arc 
made to assimilate our pronunciation of 
proper names to that of the country to 
which they belong. These only sei*ve to 
confuse the reader, and do not contribute 
in the least to the advancement of science. 
It is impossible to say into how many 
shapes the name of poor Gengis-Khan has 
been tortured, in order to come nearer to 
the true pronunciation of his name. We 
have gained nothing by these vain at- 
tempts, except that in these fantastic 
dresses we no longer know our old ac- 
quaintance. We have taken notice, in 
our sixth volume, under the head Indian 
Langnaees, of the curious alphabet in- 
vented by the Indian philosopher Guest 
to represent the sounds of the Cherokee 
idiom, which may now be considered as 
a written tongue. We refer our readers to 
what is said on that subject in page .599 of 
that volume. We invite them to meditate 
upon it; it is pregnant with reflections 
which, if followed through all die chain 
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or ideas to wliich they give rise, will great- 
ly contribute to extend and to improve tin? 
phonological science, which has not yet 
made any considerable progress, and may 
still be considered as in its infancy. — II. 
Etymology, Tliis braiicJj of pliilology 
considers words only in roiation to tJieir 
origin, and to tlicir connexion with or re- 
lation to eacJi other. Wo have little to 
add to wliut has already been said on tins 
subject in our fourth volume, in the arti- 
cle Etymology, to wliich wo refer our 
reader. We w^ould refer him also to the 
excellent work of president do J3rosses, 
entitled Traile ile la Formation mtchanique 
dcs Langues, el des Principes physiques dt 
VElymologie (Paris, an JX, *2 vols., 12ino.), 
in w'iiich tliis topic is fully and inosl learn- 
edly discussed. The ohject of etymology 
is, by means of tlie similarity, atlinity and 
])robable derivation of words in diticrent 
iunguages, to trace, as far as possible, the 
successive migrations of men from one 
country to another, and thus to extend and 
improve our knowledge of the history ol‘the 
hunian race. Many loariicd men have 
thought that the scic'tna* of etymology 
w'ould lead us to the discovery of llie 
primitive language which wa.*' spoken h} 
mun at the creati<iii. W’e' hav<. pvc'J. our 
opinion on this subject uiid* r the Ik ad 
Language, in the seventh volume of this 
work, aiul we will not rep* at what wf 
have said there. We Jiave shown, also, 
that the verbal allinities which late investi- 
gations have discovered bolweeu iha lan- 
guages of Eiirojie and ihofeo of >Vesre*rn 
Asia vanish from the inomoiil when wo 
have crossed the river Gauges, and are not 
to be foimd in the idioms of the Ameri- 
can Indians. All attempts to show the 
contrary have liitherto iiiiloil. It is no 
reason, liowe\'C*r, for lurtlier iiapiiry to be 
abandoned. Tliero is no knowing wiiat 
lacts investigation may bring to light. 
The affinities which, have lieen shown to 
exist between tlie Sanscrit, for instance, 
and the Teutonic and Slavonic languages, 
are w'ell calculated to excite surpiise, and 
to put us on our guard against too strong- 
ly asserting the iinj»ossibility of further 
discoveries. It must be owned that the 
etymological science is very uncertain, 
and is full of false lights, ever ready to de- 
ceive and mislead us. , VVIiat greater i-c- 
semblaiice cun thei-e be between two 
words tlmn between the Indian name of 
our river Potomac and the Greek word 
norafihi (a river) ? And yet it is veiy certain 
that tlie former is not derived from the 
latter, for its Indian etymology is well 
known. On tlie other hand, who would 


believe, if it were not an undoubted fsicf, 
that our word tragedy is derived from a 
Greek w'ord signifying a goat? and who 
would now suppose that tlio English W'ord 
wig is derived from the Latin pt7u^ (a hair)? 
Tills, Jiowever, may be easily shown : — 
Lntiii, pUus; l^panisb, /le/o, tiieiicc peluca ; 
French, perruque ; Dutch, peruik ; Eng- 
lish, pcrwick, penvig, penwig, and, by con- 
traction, wig. The Russian and Latin 
languages appear to be ciitindy difterent 
from eacii other, yet many verbal af- 
iinitios may be Ibiiiid between them. We 
will mention Jjorc a few, extracted fmin 
an excellent (Ji.ssertatioii by 31r. Frederic 
Ailelung, of St. Petersburg, on the merits 
of the empress Catbariiie in promoting 
philological knowledge : 


Russiyil. 

Lni^lish. 

Latin. 

Paslir, 

Shepherd, 

Pastor, 

Chartisch, 

Dear. 

Charus. 

Paschd, 

He feeds, 

Paseit, 

Ovets, 

Sheep, 

Ovis, 

Vidii, 

He 

1 idit. 

. Igm Is, 

A lat till. 

,'1gtnts. 

Karntana, 

A purse, 

Crumena. 

Krvgoni, 

AiDiiud, 

Circum{Kirkum] 

Spi/Kt, 

A tlioni, 

Spina, 

herd, 

He eaiTjes, 

Art, 

Jgum, 

Ycike, 

Jugiim, 

Ssekt roiu, 

.\n axe. 

Securis. 

Siroit, 

He builds, 

Slruit, 

Dom, 

A houst*. 

Born us. 

Ohiiaht, 

He dwells, 

Habitat, 

Pakoi, 

j'oace. 

Pax. 

Ssedii, 

He sits, 

Sedet. 


To these may bo added kvi, Irtvus ; hraf, 
/rater ; steklo, speculum; and many others. 
The same w riter lijis shown similar afHiiities 
between the Russian and anriciit(j}erniaij. 
Ife has put together a fc*vv sentences in 
the two languages containing in the whole 
fifty words, literally translated from tiu' 
one language into the other, and striking 
out all the vowels, and leaving only the 
consotiunts as the bones or skeleton of the 
words, he has shown them to be exactly 
the same, without the least difference. (Sec 
Catherinens tier Grossen Verdienste um die 
Vergldcktniic Sprachenkunde, ]>. ID.) The 
numerous affinities between the Sanscrit 
and the languages of Westem Europe an.* 
still more remarkable. The following will 
serve as an example out of a very great 
number collected by various German 
philologists : 

Ada, I cat ; l.iat. edo ; Russ, yeda, 

Aghni, fire ; Lat. ignis ; Russ, ogn, 
Aschuga, dry ; Ital. cwdigare, 

Bratha, brother ; Russ, hrat. 
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Bhrouvo, bhrowan, the eye-brows; Russ. 
brovi, 

CabalOj head ; Gr. ice^aX^. 

Do, give (imper.); Lat. da, 

Dwi, two ; I^t. duo ; Gr. ibu ; Fr. deux, 
Dw(xr, opening ; Eng. door ; Russ. dver. 
Gada^ going ; Eng. to gad (about.) 

GhenOf woman ; ur. ywfi . Russ, zhena. 
Htrda^ heart. 

Hima^ cold ; Lat. hyems (winter). 

//o, yes ; Lat. Ua (thus). 

YugafYoke; haUjugum; Fr.joug, 

YuvOf young ; Laujuvems. 

KrschrOy a screaiTi ; Eng. to screech, 

Kuka, a cock ; Fr. coq, 

Jlfn^o, mortal ; Lat. 7?wrj, wor^w ; Tr,mort, 
MarccOf frontier; Eng. mark (land mark); 
old Germ, mark (frontier) ; llal. margine ; 
Eng. margin, 

Misra, to mix ; Lat. misceo, 

J^asa^ tlie nose. 

JVic^t, nothing ; Germ, nichts, 

Padi, road, way ; Eng. path, 

Shoostri, sister ; Germ, schwester, 

Sonnuy son. 

SourgOj height ; Lat. surgo, 

'JVi, three ; Lat. tres ; Ital. ire, 

Vaihon^ wind; Dutch, Wdaijen (to blow, 
bluster). 

Wartana^ warti^ guardian, door-keeper ; 
Germ, warten. 

Amidst all these affinities existing among 
so many languages, how is the mother 
tongue to be discovered ? The task is un- 
doubtedly very difficult, bu^ to a certain 
degree, perhaps, not impossible. We are 
inclined to think tliat the filiation of lan- 
guages may be pursued to a great extent. 
Before that is done, however, it will be 
necessary to establish certain rules, to di- 
rect our researches in the thorny paths of 
etymology. By way of example, we shall 
suggest one rule or canon, which, we are 
of opinion, will go a great way towards 
serving us as a clew in this complicated 
labyrintli. If, in a given language, a radi- 
cal or primitive word should be found, 
accompanied with what may be called its 
family^ that is to say, its various coni- 
poiinds and derivatives, and if^ in another, 
we should find only the root, or but a few 
of the derivatives or compounds, we may 
saiely say, that, as far as that goes, the 
latter is derived from the former. Thus 
we find in the French the radical word 
rot, with its derivatives rdne (formerly 
roynt\ royals royauU^ &c. ; while, in 
English, we find the derivatives rojgd, 
Toualty^ royally^ under the primitive Actng. 
We may then be well assured that the 
English language has borrowed these do- 


rivativea from the French, and for the 
origin of the primitive king, we must look 
somewhere else, until we find the wliole 
family of that word existing together in 
one idiom. Another example may be ad- 
duced. In the Basque language, un- 
doubtedly one of the most ancient that 
exists, the primitive word in signifies the 
numeral two. All the family of that word 
is derived from it or compounded with it ; 
bigarrena, second ; hirretan, biarretan, 
twice ; bitan ambat, double ; inderbiro, 
doubly; biderhitu, to double; biha, hiha- 
CO, two and two; amahi, twelve (ten 
and two); hicoa, of two; biian, Man, 
in two (speaking of things) ; btgan, 
in two (speaking of peisons), &c. In 
the Latin tongue, we do not find the 
simple or primitive word hi; for fu»o is 
expressed by duo, a word derived from 
the Greek, which has compounds and de- 
rivatives of its own ; but we find a part 
of its family, bis, twice ; Mnus, biceps, hi* 
color, bidens, &c. What are we to infer 
from this fact, which deserves, at least, to 
be remariced ? We think it not improba- 
ble, that the Basque language, many cen- 
turies ago, was spoken in Italy, or, at least, 
some dialect derived from it, in which 
was found the primitive word bi, with its 
family ; that, in consequence of successive 
invasions and conquests, that language 
was pushed farther westward, and otlier 
idioms took its place, and, cither mediately 
or immediately, the Greek word diio was 
introduced, while bis and some of its com- 
pounds remained. Some other language 
introduced the verb seqitor, whence se- 
cundus was derived, and expelled the 
Basque word bigarrena ; but the word bis 
could not be driven off; there remained 
with it many words derived or compound- 
ed from bi, such as Mnus, Mceps, &c., 
which gradually adapted themselves to 
the analogies of the new language. It 
will be said, perhaps, that the Latin word 
bis is the Eolic form of die Greek in, be- 
cause it is known that in that dialect, the 
6 was often changed into fi ; but why 
should not tlie Eolic PU be also derived 
from the Basque.^ The baron W. von 
Humboldt has discovered many affinities 
between that language and the Greek. 
(See the Miffvridates, vol. iv, p. 282.) The 
word oihsr (alter), which, in several lan- 
guages^ as, for instance, in German, is 
made use of for second (der andere), is, in 
Basque, bestea, hercea; Jormerly (in Fr. 
autrefois) berris ; other thing, besteric. In 
all tliese words we find the letter 6, and the 
analogy of all these words with M is not 
to be doubted. We do not think we have 
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gone too fur, in asserting the prolwillility 
that the Basque laiiguagt*, in various dia- 
lects, was once spoken in a great fiart of 
Europe, and, amongst other, places, in 
Italy. It is impossible not to come to this 
conclusion, when we consider how much 
that idiom differe from all others, not only 
in the derivation of its words, l)ut in its 
grammatical forms, which have no parallel 
any where in tlie old world, and although 
they resemble, in some degree, those of 
the American Indian languages, yc't differ 
sufficiently from them to show that there 
is no real affinity between them. (See 
Hisiorical and lAltranf Transactions of 
the ^Imerican Philosophical Society, vol. i, 
}). 311.) Now, we know that mankind arc 
every where imitators, and that, in the 
gradual formation of their languages, they 
borrow a great deal from each other; we 
ivmnot, therefore, form an idea of a lan- 
guage so widely different from idl others, 
and particulai'ly from those by which it is 
surrounded, without coupling with this 
fact the idea of the most remote antiquity, 
and of times when the jieople who now 
speak that language extended themselves 
in various tribes, through a very large ex- 
tent of country. The learned baron W. 
von Iliimlx>ldt Inis shown, in an elaborate 
treatise, that many proper names of places 
ill what Is now Italy, are evidently of 
Basque origin; and we have no doubt, 
that lurtlier investigation will show jiu- 
merous derivations, like those from tin? 
word biy in the ancient arifl mOilern lan- 
guages of the Italian poiiinsnla, which 
may bo traced to the idiom now s])ok(?ii 
in Biscay. — *Seo ilie interesting disscrla- 
lion entitliMl PrUfuntr der Uatcrsnrkungni 
i^er die T7rb€tvohiitr Idisp(iiiic7is, vertnif- 
idst der Vaskischen Sprarhe, iiy Williolm 
▼on Humboldt (Berlin, 1H‘21), We c;;'*- 
not take leave of this branch of oup-snb- 
joct w'ithoiit inoiitioning a curious jirouf 
of tlie' antiquity of the Basque language, 
which is given us hy the same writer, 
baron W. von Humboldt, in Iiis addenda 
to the second volume of the Milhridates, 
published in tlie fbuitb part of that work, 
which appeared in 1817. It is an original 
song, or poem, in that idiom, recording 
the five years’ w^ar in wliicb the Biscay- 
ans were engaged against the Romans, 
who invaded their country under Octavi- 
anus Augustus, at the end of which, after 
excessive sufferings, they were not tint- 
ed as a cunipiered nation, hut were re- 
ceived into the alliance of the Roman 
]M3opie. The baron has given ns a part 
of tliat ])oem in the original, with a wr- 
man translation, wdiich we think our read- 


ers will not dislike to sec in on Englisli 
dress : 

1. Lelo IS dead, Lcio is dead: Zara was flic 
iniinlorcr ol’ bclo. 

2. Tlie slraiioers from Itoino declared war 
against us ; and Biscay set up her song of \ ic- 
tory. 

3. On one side was Octavianus ; on the ollici , 
liCco!>idi. tlie Biscayaii. 

4. Master of the sea and of the strong-holds, 
1 k^ sunaniiiiled and besieged us. 

5. 'riie dry plains were his, and so were the 
shady forests of the mountains. 

6. ’W hen we weri* posted in favorable spots, 
every one felt himself strong and courageous. 

7. We are all brothers in arms, and have little 
fear : but, oh ! bread-basket, thou art sick. 

8. They cased themselves in heavy armor; 
but the unanned body is light and quick in its 
motions. 

y. During five long j'ears w’o w'cre besieged ; 
w'e had no n;st by day or by night. 

10. If they murdered one of our men, they lost 
fifty of theirs. 

11. But though th'jv were so numerous, 'iid w t 
onl\' a small baud, we made, iii the cn<' writli 
them a treaty of alliance. 

It may be asked, perhaps. Who was this 
Lelo, Avhose death is bewailed in tiie first 
stanza of this poem, and whose name is 
not afterwards mentioned ? Tradition re- 
lates, that, at a very distant period, a Bis- 
cayan warrior, named Lelo, was obliged 
to iiiarcl] against the enemy. During his 
ahsence, liis wife, Tota, was unfaithiul 
him, and had a (diild by licr pai'amour, 
named Zara, When Lelo returned from 
the war, the guilty lovers caused liim tf> 
he murdered ; but the crime was discov- 
ered ; the indignant people expelled the 
criminals liom tludr territory, and it was 
ri^solved, in a general assembly of the na- 
tion, that, thenceforth, every song should 
begin witli a stanza to the mernojy of 
unfcirtnnate Lelo. There are yet in Bis- 
ray, .^ay.s ]\lr. von Humboldt, some aged 
jieoplc, who recollect an old .song, tlio 
l)urilieij of which is 

fsduan, LdOf 
Jheluan dot gogo, 

I think of Lelo, Lelo ; 

1 think of Lelo. 

(See MUkrifL, vol. iv, p. 35;L) III. Idcol- 
ogy. W 0 have hitherto considered the ele- 
ments of language in their simplest forms ; 
we are now to take a view of them as 
modified by various combinations, which 
men have agreed upon to facilitate their 
mutual intercourse. These modifications 
have been called grammaHcal forms, and 
are by no means the some in all languors, 
but differ according to the points of view 
in which men have considered the ideas 
which they meant to express, or, rather, 
to awaken in the minds of others, by 
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words aiul scntencos. Tlierc arc very few 
ideas that we may cull absolutely simple ; 
when we speak of a /rec, we have in the 
eye of our mind, a plant fastened to tho 
ground by means of roots, having a trunk, 
leaves and branches, and bearing dowers 
and fruits in a certain season.” All these 
things are included in the idea of what we 
call a free. Hy a church or temple^ we un- 
dei*stand “ a place or a house where peo- 
ple assemble to j)ray to an Almighty Be- 
ing.” To express all this, we may either 
divide the general idea into its compo- 
nent parts, or combine these together. In 
the latter case, we shall express the whole 
by one Avord, in the former, by several. 
Thus, in our own language, we say some- 
rimes on irniy sometiines a public houscf 
and sometimes a house of enterlainmentf 
making use, indifferently, of one, two, or 
three words to express the same thing, or 
represent it to the mind of the lieai*er. 
This divisibility of ideas is the origin of 
grammatical forma in language. It is only 
hince the beginning of the present century, 
that this variety of forms in human lan- 
guage has attracted the attention of the 
learned, and that the idioms of even the 
most savage nations have been studied 
with a view to ascertain their grammati- 
cal structure. The results have Ireen not 
less curious than interesting, inasmuch as 
they display the various operations of the 
mind of man in the formation of languages. 
^Ireat pains were formerly taken to trace 
them up to a single original type, which 
was to have been the priniitiA^e language ; 
but, as tlic comparison (»f words, in respect 
to their t;tyniology and derivation from 
each other, lias failed in leading us thus 
fjir, so lias the coiniKirisoii of grammati- 
cal forms, wliicli, as avo have obsciwed 
before, ill our article Language, nitlier 
tends to slioAv that the existing languages 
have not had a common origin. Let us 
take a cursoiy view of tlieir various slriic- 
tures. There is, in the south-eastern di- 
vision of Asia, a group of nations whose 
languages are distinguished by a singular 
formation, tlie like to which is not found 
in ally otlier part of the globe. The pop- 
idatioii of those nations, according to 
Adelung, amounts to about one eighth of 
the whole number of the inhabitants of 
that part of the world. (See the MiJOvri- 
ekdej, vol. i, p. 27.) Tlie languages of 
tliosc nations are composed of a veiy 
small number of monosyllables. 31. 
Remusat, in his Essai swr ta Langus et la 
LiUiraiure Chinoiae (p. 55), has cuculated 
tliat those of the Chinese, the best knoAvu 
of these idioms, do not exceed the num- 


ber of 400, blit that, A'aried as tliey are by 
four different tones or accents (some 
Avriters say five), they may go as high as 
WOO, or, at most, 2000. By the side of 
that spoken idiom there is a written Ian- 
guage (as it is called), consisting, accord- 
ing to the same author (p. 56), of 80,000 
characters. Each of those characters an- 
swers to a Avord or monosyllable of the 
spoken language, and vice versa. ( Gram- 
maire Chinoiae, par Remusat, p. 1.) This 
Avould be difficult to comprehend, if we did 
not know that the Chinese abounds in ho- 
inophonous Avords, wdiich are represent- 
ed by diffeieut characters, as in French 
the Avords cena, cent, sang sans, sens, seni, 
are to the eye different from each othe r, 
though to the ear they are the same, and 
still mean diffemut things. These ho- 
inophonies, however, produce no confu- 
sion in S})eech, partly OAving to the tones 
or accents, to the ])lace which they hold 
ill tfie sentence, aS is the case in the 
French Avords sage-femme and femme aage, 
and, above all, to Uic subject and context 
of die discourse. Mr. Adelung (1 Mith- 
nd., 87) gives a curious example of those 
homo])honies in the language of Tonqiiiii 
(one of those Ave are speaking of), Avhieh 
deserves to be noticed. In that monosyl- 
laliic idiom, the Avord ba has six diffierent 
significations ; it means a lord, abandoned, 
something contemptible, three, present, anil 
the concwjine of a pnnee ; and this word, 
repeated six limes, and A aried by different 
tunes or accents, makes the following sen- 
tence : — “ Three lords made a jiresent to 
the concubine of a jirincc. Hoav con- 
tciiiptible that is !” Mr. Adelung quotes 
no aulhority for this fact, AAdiich is, at least, 
curious, if not exaggerated. Sinologists 
agree that the Chinese language, on the 
model of Avhich the Toiiqiiiiiese aiipears 
to be formed, is entirely destitute of gram- 
matical forms. It has no affixes nor suf- 
fixes, no inflections of AVords, declensions 
of nouns, nor conjugations of verbs, and 
but A’ery feAV auxiliary words, designating 
the various relations of speech. (Sec 
Remusat, Essai sur la Langue, &c., p. 27.) 
It is, says Mr. Adelung, a language entire- 
ly composed of root^ poor in AVords, and 
rich ill tropes (1 Mithrid., 43 — 93); its 
grammar consists in the choice of Avords, 
its syntax in their juxtaposition ; it is sat- 
isfied with awakening leading ideas ; all 
that is merely accessoiy or auxiliary is un- 
derstood or guessed at. Of course, the 
Chinese idiom is essentially elliptical. 
This extraordinaiy structure of language 
extends to tlie south to the peninsula of 
Malacca, where begins another class of 
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languages, and to tho west to Hlndoostan. 
Our knowledge of these monosyllabic 
idioms is yet very limited, but it is doily 
increasing by the labors of tho learned. 
The Asiatic society of Calcutta, until the 
late conquest of part of tlie Birman em- 
pire, occupied itself more with tlie lan- 
guages of the peninsula of India than 
with those of the countries situated be- 
tween the gulf of Siam and the Yellow 
sea. It is, nevertheless, to tliat illustrious 
association tliat we owe the most detailed 
facts that we possess respecting those idi- 
oms. In the first place, captain Towers has 
made us acquainted with the languages of 
Ava and Arracan, and their alphabetical 
system of writing {5 Asiat. Researches^ 
143) ; next, Mr. Buchanan initiated us fur- 
tlier into the knowledge of the languages, 
religion and literature of the Birman em- 
pire (ibid., page 209); and, lastly, doctor 
Leyden has given us a most interesting 
view of the languages which he denomi- 
nates Indo-Chinese^ part of which fill 
the space between the. Chinese empire 
and Uindoostan. Those languages, among 
which that of Thibet is not included, are 
fourteen in number, seven of which, in- 
cluding the sacred language called Baliy 
or Paliy are polysyllabic, and the seven 
others monosyllabic. These lost are the 
Bukheng, or language of AiTacan; the 
Barma, or Avanese ; the M6n, or Peguan ; 
the T’hay, or Siamese ; the Khohmen, or 
idiom of Cainbojc; the Law, or lan- 
guage of Laos, and the Anarn, or lan- 
guage of Tonquin and Cochin-China. Tho 
seven others are the Malay, and the difier- 
ent languages of the islands of Sundaaud 
the PhOippines (10 AsiaU Rea,y 158, 1G3). 
Mr. Klaproth, in his Asia PolygloUoy has 
not adopted this classification of the Indo- 
Chinese languages. He has divided those 
called monosyUabiCy considered in an ety- 
mological point of view, into seven 
branches, which are the Corean, tho 
Thibetan, tho Cliinese, the Anaiuitic, the 
Siamese, the Avanese, and the Peguan. 
Dr. Leyden’s description comprehends all 
these, except the Thibetan and tlie Corean, 
which, however, belong to the class of 
monosyllabic idioms. This description, 
nevertheless, is of the highest interest. It 
shows us the monosyllabic languages 
gradually mixing witl\ the polysyllabic, 
and these with them, so that the one or 
the other form predominates as they ap- 
proach or recede from the territories of 
China and Hhidoostan respectively, until 
one of them assumes the entire mastership. 
Thus the langua^ of Ava and Arracan 
borrow polysyllwic words from those of 


tlieir neighbors; those changes, however, 
are not numerous, the general character 
of the language always remaining mono- 
syllabic. On the other hand, doctor Leyden 
shows us the Malay idiom, participating, 
in a very high degree, in the simplicity of 
tho monosyllabic tongues, — a character 
which this class of languages preserves 
quite across tlie Pacific ocean to a veiy 
short distance from the American conti- 
nent, where sudaenly appears the most 
complicated system of human language 
that exists, perhaps, on the face of tho 
earth, extending over the whole of this 
vast continent. This picture is admira- 
ble, and gives rise to a crowd of reflec- 
tions. Here would be tlie jilaco to de- 
scribe the grammatical forms and charac- 
ter of that remarkable class of languages 
which |icrvades the whole continent of 
America, thence passes over into Green- 
land on the one side, on the other into that 
neck of land in Asia inhabited by the 
Tschutschki, and which, it is well ascer- 
tained, once prevailed in the West India 
islands. But this has been so fully done 
in tlie article Indian LanguageSy contain- 
ed in the Appendix to the sixth volume 
of this work, that further expatiating 
upon that subject would be but a useless 
repetition ; and wo therefore will content 
ourselves with referring our readers to 
that article. It will amply satisfy their 
curiosity. The monosyllabic languages 
of south-eastern Asia and the polysylla- 
bic idioms of America may be considered 
as the two extremes in the great chain of 
human modes of speech. On the one 
side, we find the greatest simplicity and a 
total absence of forms, a scanty number 
of words, and those all monosyllabic, 
while on tho other we observe all the op- 
posite characteristics, languages essential- 
ly polysyllabic, and in which monosylla- 
bles are rarely to be found, artificial and 
complicated grammatical forms, wonls 
that can be compounded to any extent ; 
and, what is more remarkable, the fonner 
class of languages belongs to nations in 
a great de^e civilized, and who, for 
many ages, have cultivated arts and sci- 
ences, and lived under regular govern- 
ments, while the latter are spoken by 
savage nations ignorant of arts, associat- 
ing without laws or forms of government, 
and living together in a state of nature. 
No reasoning h priori could ever have 
led to the supposition of similar results ; 
but the facts exist, and cannot be denied, 
and philosophy is at a loss to point out the 
cause from which they have been produc- 
ed. Passing on from Greenland, the north- 
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easternmost part of America, to Iceland, noticed the great divisions, and sketched 
and from thence to the north-western out a few genera, leaving the species and 
coast of Europe, we find an immense and varieties to be described hereafter. He 
an abrupt change in the character of Ian- divides the languages of the old herni- 
guages. The Scandinavian dialects are sphere into four classes, the first consisting 
not, indeed, monosyllabic, but tliey al)ound of the Chinese and its cognate idioms, 
in preposition^ conjunctions, and a variety which he calls asyrUactic. The Scandi- 
of particles, with which their discourse is navian and Teutonic languages form a 
chiefly connected. Few inftections exist second class, which he calls analytic, be- 
in those languages. Their grammatical cause,” says he, “their forms are so or- 
fbrins are simple, their syntax natural, and gfmized that almost every idea has a sin- 
iheir system, on the whole, the least com- gle word to convey or express it.” The 
plex of any that exists in that part of third class consists of those languages in 
the world. On the Asiatic side ore the which several ideas are combined into one 
idioms of the Sainoiedc and Siberian word, by means of inflections, affixes, suf- 
tribes, the structiii'e of which is but little fixes, and other grammatical forms. Such 
known; but it is sufficiently ascertained are the Oriental languages, the Latin, 
that it bears no rcscinblance to that of the* Greek, Slavonic, and others of the same 
American languages. In Japan, we are description. These he calls synthetic. Of 
struck with a remarkable fact — two Ian- the French, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, 
guages existing at the same time, the one with their various dialects, in which con- 
monosyllabic and atactic, like the Chinese, quest has, in a great degi*ee, intermixed 
and the other polysyllabic, with nuinemiis the modes of speech of the second and 
inflections and grammatical forms. The third class, he forms a fourth, which he 
former is called the Koye, the latter the calls mixed. Of the American languages, 
Fomi. Jlotli are in use at thO same time, the most complicated of all, he makes a 
and occasionally intermix with each other, fifth class or genus, under the name of 
still preserving tlieir general character an(l polysynthetic, (See the corn^spondence 
peculiar structure. (See EUmens de la uetween Mr. Duponceau and Mr. Hecke- 
Gramjiiaire Japonaise, par le P. Rodriguez, welder in the first volume of the Histori- 
iradmis du Portugais, par M. C, 2raw- cal and IJteraiy Transactions of tlic 
dusse (Paris, 185^5). — It would be exceed- American Philo80])hical Society, pp. 400, 
ing the limits of this article, were we to 401.) It is easy to perceive that this is 
take notice of* all the varieties that exist in not a conqilete classificutioii of languages 
the structure and grammatical forms of in respect to their forms. The Basque 
the nurneroirs languages of the ancient does not appear to be included in anyone 
continent. It is sufficient to have pointed of the five classes ; nor is the Coptic no- 
out the most striking diversities, and to ticed, nor the Finnic, and others of the 
have niurked out the way for those who family culled Tschudish, though all those 
are disposed to inquire further into this idioms, and others, siicli as, for instance, 
interesting subject. It is a wide field, the Malay and its numerous family, have 
which has as yet been but superficially peculiar diameters, which philology will 
examined, and from a more ])articular in- hereafter more accurately define. The 
vestigation of which most important rc- languages of the interior of Africa will 
suits may be expected. Hitherto, the also be a subject of particular investiga- 
ciassiiicntioii of languages by philologists tioii in this point of* view. The ideolog}’ 
has only had regard to their etymological of languages, as we have already observed, 
affiiiities. They have been divided into is yet in its infancy, and waits the hand 
families, supposed to have been derived of genius to methodize and elucidate it. 
Imm a common stock, or from each other. If^ however, it shall continue to advance. 
No objection can be made to this distrilui- as it has done within the last thirty yeare, 
tion, which has been followed by Ade- there is no doubt but that it will, in time, 
lung, Vater, Klaproth, Balbi, and all the throw considerable light on tlie history of 
other eminent' linguists. But languages man. 

are also susceptible of being classed ac- Philology, in a narrower sense. At 
cortling to their grammatical structure, the beginning of the preceding article, 
which is not the least prominent feature the various meanings of the word philolo- 
m their external appearance ; and such a ^ have been given, and the subject has 
classification will considerably aid in been treated in its widest accejitation. 
^^iiig idioms to their respective sources. We shall now give a few words on, phi- 
Mr. Duponceau has given us an outline of lology in a more limited sense, meaning 
his ideas upon the subject. He has only the knowledge and criticism of the an- 
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cient languages and the works written 
therein, in which sense the word is co;n- 
monly used by the Germans, who give to 
the science in its wider sense the desig- 
nation of Zdnguistik or SprachenkuTide (sci- 
ence of languages). — History of Philob- 
Eratosthenes (270 — ^290 B. C.) was 
t called phUologus. He wasiamousas 
an astronomer and geographer, and was, 
at the same time, superintendent of the 
Alexandrian library. The philology of 
the early Alexandrians embraced antiqui- 
ties, in its wider sense, especially my tlipl- 
ogy, grammar, hermeneutics, grammat- 
ical and philosophical criticism, riietoric 
and prosody. (See Alexandrian School.) 
Through their means chiefly the most 
important monuments of Greek litera- 
ture have descended to us ; and our 
power of understanding and relishing 
them is, in a great measure, owing to tlie 
investigations of the Alexandrians into 
the use of words, the construction of lan- 
guage, the genuineness of whole works 
and single passages, and to their learned 
commentaries and compilations. Creuzcr, 
In his learned and ingenious work On the 
Academical Study of Antiquity (in Ger- 
man, Heidelberg, 1807), thinks that traces 
of this philology are perceptible as early 
as the age of the Pisistratides, whose mer- 
its, in respect to the collection of the Ho- 
meric poems, are known; also in the 
establishment of libraries after the time 
of Pisistratus, in the spirit of inquiry 
which marked the Soydiists, and the man- 
ifold learning and literary accomplish- 
ments of Aristotle ; but Alexandria ho 

K calls the first centre of a learned 
id activity. In Asia Minor, also, 
where Pergamus was distinguished, whose 
kings, particularly Attalus il (died 153 B. 
C.), were patrons and cultivators of liter- 
ature ; in Greece Proper, yiarticularly in 
Athens and Rhodes ; in Magna Graicia, 
and, more especially, in Syracuse, literati 
and philologists in tlie narrower sense 
arose. Scholiasts and lexicographers are 
found among the Greeks as late as the 
fifteenth century, since the influence of 
Greek literature in the Eastern Roman 
empire never ceased entirely. The Ro- 
mans were first led to a scientific study 
of the Greek language by the Greek 
Crates of Mallus (169 B. C.). Philolog- 
ical or grammatical science embraced, ac- 
cording to Cicero, also the critical study 
of the Greek poets, tlie knowledge of 
history, the explanation of words, and 
correct pronunciation. Besides the Greek, 
the Roman language and Roman antiqui- 
ties were also cultivated by M. Tcrentius 


Varro, a celebrated lustorian and multiia- 
rious writer (116—27 B. C.), M. Verrius 
Flaccus (under Augustus), Asinius Pollio 
and others ; and the principles of the 
Greek language were applied to the Lat- 
in. Lucius Plotius taught Latin gram- 
mar in Cicero’s time. M. Fab. Quintilian 
and Aul. Gellius were philologists in a 
wilier sense. The most considerable li- 
braries wei^e carried to Rome. Roman 
literature strove to imitate the Greek. 
Then appeared commentators on Roman 
authors (as Asconius Pedianus on Cicero’s 
speeches, iElius Donatus on Terence 
and others) after 50 A. D., of whom 
many delivered lectures on the Roman 
classics. Donatus (354 A. D.) and Piisci- 
'anus (524 A. D.) are among the chief wri- 
ters on Latin grammar. In proportion as 
Christianity extinguished paganism, tlie 
study of the Greek and Roman antiqui- 
ties and literature was discourager, espe- 
cially by the earliest teachers of Chris- 
tianity, who considered every thing con- 
nected with paganism injurious and cor- 
rupting, and thus contributed considera- 
bly to the decline of learning and science. 
It was not, indeed, to be expected that 
the early Christian should have contem- 
plated the excellences and defects of 
pagan antiquity with that spirit of calm 
reflection which regards paganism as a 
necessary link in the chain of human 
developement. The zeal which drove the 
first y)ropagators of the new faith to act 
and to sufter for their religion naturally 
excited them against a literature which 
syirung from a pagan period, and breathed 
a pagan spirit. Another cause of the de- 
cline of learning is found in the irruption 
of the rude Teutonic tribes into the Ro- 
man empire, by which many literary in- 
stitutions, particularly tliose established 
by the emperors for the education of the 
higher classes, were ruined. But the 
clergy needed a leai*ned education, espe- 

to prepare them fw the discharge of t^ir 
religious duties. This brought the culti- 
vation of profane science into the hands 
of the clergy, who connected schools 
with the ab^ys and convents, in which 
the (so called) seven liberal arts (q. v.) 
were taught. The institutions of the 
Christian priesthood, therefore, now be- 
came tlie ark in which the ancient sci- 
ences, such as tliey then were, were pre- 
served amidst the ruin of civilization. In 
these seminaries of instruction generally 
the text-books of Mortianus CapclJa (461 
A. D.) and Cassiodorus (who died 563) 
were used, as they had been in the 
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schools of the empire. Such clerical 
schools are first found, in the sixth centu- 
ry, ill France, later in Ireland, Scotland 
and England. The studies puraued were, 
indeed, at first limited to the purposes of 
theology. The Latin language therefore 
took a new color, jiarticularly as hardly 
any other language was written ; and the 
want of classical knowledge, the infiucnce 
of clerical and religious concejitions, and 
the rise of modern European languages, 
modified its character. Thus originated 
monkish Latin. The progress of learn- 
ing was much pmmoted by the foundation 
of the Ilencdictine order by Benedict of 
Norcia (died 544), in the rules of which it 
was ordered that, in every convent of the 
order, instruction should be given, books 
copied, and librnries collected. The 
schools which Charlemagne and liis 
leanied friends established conduced to 
the study of the ancient languages. But 
it was not till the tenth century that good 
taste, and learned education, and a corn- 
])amtively pure Latinity, may be said to 
have existed. These hud their origin in 
the frequent reading and copying of the 
classics. In this consists the chief merit 
of the congregation of Cluny, and, at a 
later time, of the order of Cistercians and 
Carthusians (since the twclfih century). 
The Arabian literature and language 
spread considerably after the seventh cen- 
tury, and gained much infiiience. Philology 
was preserved and fostered by theArabians, 
and, particularly, Greek literature revived. 
Their own language received a leanied 
character ascarly as the seventh century. In 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries, mauy 
great men distinguished themselves by a 
more profound study of classical litera- 
ture, especially in Italy (where, after the 
twelfth century, several universities were 
established), in France and England, To 
these belong Lanfranc of Pavia and his 
pupils Anselm of Aosta, die leanied Ger- 
bert (pope Sylvester II, who died 1003), 
bishop Abbo of Fleuiy (died 1004), and 
Bruno of Cologne (died 1101). Leanied 
tlieology led to the study of philosophy, 
and this to Plato and Aristotle. Men like 
Abelard (died 1142), Bernard of Clair- 
vaux, John of Salisbury, Roger Bacon, and 
others, understood Greek, and wrote bet- 
ter Latin than their predecessors ; but they 
had to struggle hard wkh the ignorant and 
mtolerant dergy, after which (In the thir- 
teenth century) the study of the Roman 
classi^ and the cultivation of a purer 
^tinity ceased again almost entirely. In 
uie thirteenth ancl fourteenth centuries, we 
find some institutions in which the knowl- 


edge of the Oriental lon^ages, as far as 
was necessary for missionary purposes, 
particularly Hebrew and Arabic, were 
taught ; and the knowledge of them was 
incmased by the intercourse between 
Christians and Mohammedans in the cru- 
sades ; but the languages could hardly be 
said to lie scientifically cultivated. In the 
middle of the fourteenth century, the ge- 
nius of classical antiquity revived again in 
Italy, whence a more profound study and 
a more elegant criticism of the classic lan- 
guages and literature dififused itself over 
all parts of Europe. Italy became the 
first theatre of true philologists. Two of 
her gi'eatest national writers, Petrarca and 
Boccaccio, enthusiastic for the productions 
of antiquity, labored effectually for the 
diffusion of Roman and Greek literature. 
Cicero and Virgil attracted, particularly, 
the attention of the former, yet he induc- 
ed Boccaccio to learn the language of Ho- 
mer and Plato from fugitive Greeks — a 
study in which his own advanced age pre- 
vented him from succeedin^^ Boccaccio 
obtained the appointment ot John of Ra- 
venna, a pupil of Petrarca, as teacher of 
Roman literature in Florence, his native 
city, and of l4eontius Pilatus, and, after 
him, Manuel Chrysoloras (1397), as teach- 
ers of Gi*eek literature. Through the ef- 
forts of the latter, as well as those of Ar- 
gyropulus, and others, who fled to Italy 
when the eastern empire >vas destroyed, a 
more thorough knowledge of the Greek 
language and literature was diffused by 
writings and oral instruction. Lectures on 
ancient literature were delivered in ail the 
larger cities of Italy, even in those which 
had no universities. The enthusiasm of 
the teachers communicated itself to their 
hearers, and it became customary with 
republics and princely houses (from 1400 
to 1450) to patronise classical literature, 
and to restom a purer taste by its study. 
This study, in fact, w^as elevated to a na- 
tional conceni. A zeal for classical litera- 
ture animated all classes in Italy in tlie 
fifteenth century, and eveiy where philo- 
logical societies were founded. Many 
private and public libraries were also 
establislied, and the treasures stored up 
in the convents made more accessible, 
since the times of Petrarca and Boccac- 
cio, who themselves collected tlie works 
of Roman and Greek writers, and circu- 
lated copies of them. Cosmo of J\Iedici 
founded at Florence the Platonic acade- 
my (1429) ; his nephew Lorenzo collected 
tlie richest treasures of literature and art, 
and attracted the most distinguished schol- 
ars to that city of the muses. In Rome, 
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Nicolas V was active ; in Milan, Visconti ; 
in Verona, Della Scala; in Sicily, king 
Robert; in Venice, Aldus Maiuitius form- 
ed a circle enthusiastically devoted to clas- 
sical literature, and the new art of printing 
was particularly serviceable to the study. 
The works of ancient authors were now 
rapidly multiplied: collections and com- 
mentators ap{)enred, and philology was 
enabled to assume a scientific form, as 
different scholars could avail themselves 
with comparative ease of the fruits of each 
other’s labors, and the standard works of 
tiiste and criticism became conifiaratively 
secure from loss and injury. Tiie study 
of the classics and of ancient languages 
was no longer confined to the purposes 
of theology, but was directed to the gen- 
eral improvement of the human mind. 
Successful imitations of the ancients were 
now produced, and a purer l^atin style 
arose, on which, perhaps, too great a 
value was* laid. To this |)criod belong 
Leonardo Bruni of Arezzo (1370 to 1444), 
Poggio Bracciolini (1380 to 1459), Loren- 
zo Valla (1407 to 1457), Nic. Perottus, 
Franc. Philelphiis, Pompon. Lretus, Mar- 
silio Ficino (1433 — 1499) and Angelo Po- 
liziano fl454 — 1492). From Italy, this 
ronewea zeal for the cultivation of philol- 
ogy first communicated itself to France. 
\V e find, in the fifteenth century, Greek 
and Italian teachers of philology in Paris, 
and many translations of Roman classics 
into French. This period, with its mo- 
mentous consequences, is of the highest 
importance to the student of history. A 
iiew era begins in the history of civiliza- 
tion with the revival of the study of the 
classics, which, by de^es, exercises a 
decisive influence on religion and politics, 
the sciences and arts, and the whole tone 
of society. It is a most interesting task 
to the philosophic student, to trace the 
causes of this triumph of jtagan civiliza- 
tion over Christian Europe, by means of 
the languages and literature of ages long 
gone by ; to witness the gradual awaken- 
ing of the nations in proportion to the 
enthusiasm with which they devoted 
themselves to the new study; to contem- 
plate the gradual decline of this enthusi- 
asm after it had produced its proper effects 
{ns the blossom fades when the fruit is 
formed) ; and to analyze the injurious con- 
sequences of the exclusive hold which 
these studies so long possessed over the 
minds of men ; — we say iryurums conse- 
quences, for it is, perhaps, a law of our 
nature that the causes which strongly stir 
mankind, and urge them forward in civili- 
zation, must lead to excess and corruption, 


eventually removed by the action of 
some new mighty agent ; and the undue 
devotion to classical auti(iuity did produce, 
in some respects, deleterious effects, from 
which our age is now lahoring to free it- 
self. In England, a scientific philology 
was introduced about the end of the fif- 
teenth century, by means of some scholars 
educated in Italy. In Germany, it came 
in princi[mlly through the Netherlands, 
and the way for it was prepared by a re- 
form in the mode of teaching in scliools 
in Lower Germany. The first philologists 
of Germany were educated in Italy; for 
example, Rud. Agricola (1442 — 1485), C. 
Celtcs (1459 — 1508), and John Reuclilin 
(1454 — 1521). The first was a scholar of 
Thomas a Ivempis, the second was ])rin- 
cipally distinguished as the founder of 
learned societies in Germany, the last by 
the revival of the Hebrew philology. In 
this century, we fiml one of the first human- 
ists (humaniora was the name given, since 
the middle ages, to the sciences which in- 
troduced the student to an ac(]uaintancc 
with classical antiquities, and the teachers 
of these sciences were exclusively called 
humanists), who exerted a great influence 
ill Germany, and paiticularly promoted 
the study of Greek literature — we mean 
Desiderins Emsmus (q, v.) (1467 — 1536). 
But from the end of the sixteenth centuiy, 
when the study of ancient literature had 
again declinetl in Italy (in later times, it 
has been cultivated there almost with an 
exclusive reference to the Jiistory of art aikl 
to antiquities), Holland was the school of 
the greatest pliilologists, who did much ser- 
vice, particularly in reganl to the etymol- 
ogy of the ancient languages, in grammar, 
verbal criticism and grammatical explana- 
tions, and, more lately, have applied philol- 
ogy principally to the study of jurispru- 
dence. Among the scholars of Holland is 
the celebrated Hugo de Groot (Grotius) 
(1583 — 1645), who was a master in exege- 
sis, and united philology more closely with 
theology ; Justus Lipsius, Adr. Jonghe ( Ju 
nius), Grutcr, Dan. and Nic. Heinsius, the 
Gronovii, Burmann, Perizonius, Lamb.Bos, 
Siegbert Havercamp, Drakenborch, Ou- 
dendorp, Hemsterhuis,Wesseling, Lennep, 
Hoogeven, Valkenaer, Ruhnken, Wytten- 
bach, and others. Oriental philolo^ was 
also here advanced ; for example, by the 
celebrated Orientalist Erpeniiis (1584 — 
1624), Leusden, H. Reland, Albert Schul- 
tens[1686 — 1750), who makes an epoch 
in this science, &c. Th. Creech, Barnes, 
John Hudson, Baxter, Clarke, John Tay- 
lor, Rich. Davis, Wakefield, Robert Wood, 
Zacb. Pearce, Middleton, Potter, Heath, 
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Warton, Musgrave, Tyrwbitt, John Toup, 
Ricli. liieiitley and llicfi. Poj:>»on arc the 
most disthigiiislicd among the English 
classical philologists. But Oriental phi- 
lology was also much cultivated in Eng- 
land, hy Sehleii, Ligljtfoot, Walton, Sam. 
Clarke, Pcai-soii, Custell, Lowth, Keimi- 
cot, &c., anil the study of the modern lan- 
guages has been carried, by the diffusion 
of the English ovia* so many countries, to 
an unexampled height, wiiile the study of 
classical philology has somewhat declined 
ill that country. In France, philology, 
especially since the coininencement of 
the sixteenth century, has found many 
patrons and friends. In that country, it 
has been applied ])articularly to theology 
and jurisprudence, but less cultivated as 
an independent branch of science. Among 
the French philologists of the former sort 
am William Butle or Buiheus (14(i7 — 1540), 
and atler him, James Cujacius, Brissonius 
Dionysius Gothofredus (who died in 
and othem. Among the classical philolo- 
gists of France are distinguished Ijambin, 
Muretus, the learned j)rinters Rob. and 
Hen. Stephaiius (Etienne), the multifari- 
ous scholar Jul. Cies. Scaliger (Della Scala, 
originally of Verona), his son Jos. Just. 
Sc.aliger, also Hadr. Turnebus (Touriie- 
Ixeuf), Claudius Halniasius (Saumaise), 
Jsiuic Casaubon, Vigerius (Vigier), Du 
Fiesne, Faber (Le F^vre), the archaeolo- 
gist IMoiitfaucon and others. The study 
of classical literature had a great eflect 
uj>on the Faench national literature, in 
which (for instance, in tragedy) they strove 
to imitate the undents. In later times, 
philological studies have been very much 
neglected in that country, and it affords 
only a few distinguished names, as Villoi- 
son, La RochetU;, Boissonade, Larcher, 
Gail. In the seventeenth century. Orien- 
tal pliilology found friends among the 
French — Bochurt, D’Herbelot, Le Jay, 
La Croze, Houhigant, and others; andow^es 
much to the celebrated scholars of our 
time, Silvestre de Sucy and Louis Matthieu 
l^aiigles. The knowledge of modern lan- 
guages has been less iiecessaiy to the 
French on account of the great extension 
of their own. The Spanish and Portu- 
guese have only a few distinguished phi- 
lologists; but the number of Germans 
who have investigated profoundly and 
extensively the classical languages and 
'iiitiquities is very great. To the sixteenth 
century belong Joach. Camerurius, the 
promoter of Grecian literature ; the lexi- 
cographer Bas. Faber, and the learned 
witiquarian Job. George Gnnvius (Grave) ; 
w> the seveuteeuth century, in which 
. VOL. X. 9 


philology was less favored, the learned 
Caspar Barth, John Freinsheim, Weller, 
Chris. Ccllariijs; to tlie eighteenth, Lu- 
dolf K lister, Francis Budteus, J. A. Fa- 
briciu^ i.atige, Frisch, lledericus ; since 
the middle of that century, John Matth. 
Gesiifu* established a profound and taste- 
ful philological school, witli which the 
flourishing period of indejiendent philolo- 
gy heglris among the Germans, which was 
cuiTied to a great height by Winckelmann, 
Lessing and Herder. In later times, Ger- 
many can boast of Ernesti, Reiske, Heus- 
ing(ir, Dukcr, Wesseling, Fischer, Reiz, 
Brunck. To the nineteenth century be- 
long the following, the greater part of 
w'hoin ore still living : — Heyne, WolfJ 
45cck, Schneider, Harles, Mattliia, Buti- 
manii, Schutz,Oberlin, Spalding, Schweig- 
hiiuser, Hermann, Heindorf, Schafer, 
Bdckh, Creuzer, Schleierrnacher, Bekker, 
Voss, Eichstadt, Jacobs, Passow, aiul 
others. OrieiiUd philology, particularly 
llie Hebrew literature and language, was 
cultivated in the sixteenth century, by 
Buxtorf ; in the seventeenth, by Glass, 
Pfeifer ; in the eighteenth and nineteenth, 
hy Michaelis, Dantz, Dathe, Hezel, Cocce- 
iC Schnurrer, Tychsen, Eichhom, Paulus, 
Von Hummer, Vater,Gcscnius; of late the 
Sanscrit hy A. W. Schlegel, Kosegarten, 
Bopp, the Chinese by Montucci and 
Klaproth, and several others. The influ- 
ence of this philological industry appears 
priuci[>ally in theology, for we fitid the 
greatest exegctical writers among tlie 
Germans since the time of tlic reforma- 
tion. MeiaDcljtlion and Beza were dis- 
tiiigiiislied before. In the seventeenth 
century, there follow Jablonski, Heniian 
von der Hardt, Reinecciiis, Simon ; in the 
eighteenth, Semler, Ernesti, Moriis,Koppe, 
llgen, Gricshach, MaUlnii, Storr, Nosselt, 
Kiiupp, Paulus, the Rosenmullers, De 
Wette, &c. Jurisprudence was investi- 
gated from its sources by means of phi- 
lology, and cultivated os one of the learn- 
ed sciences, which chanicter it still bc^aiTs 
in Germany. The study of history and 
geography has been, by its means, culti- 
vated and extended in vai'ious ways, and 
no department of tlie sciences and arts 
has been witliout its support, and, con- 
versely, the study of classical literature 
has been promoted by antiquarian and 
archteological knowledge, as in the cases 
of Heyne, Bottiger, Voss. In the history 
of philology, since the revival of learning, 
Creuzer distinguishes several {leriods. 
The fii*st w'as characterized by the spirit 
of imitation, when men were enraptured 
witli the beauty of the works of genius to 
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wirK’li tlioy wore for the fii^st time intn>- 
ducod, and a ^spirit of imitation almost nii> 
consoioiisly took possession of them, and 
apponrod in all thi'ir laljors. At this time, 
they ha«l not loariioil to distingiiisli what 
was accidental from what was essential to 
the excellence they so much admired. 
Representative's of this perical are Poggio, 
xXngelo l\>liziano, and Marsilio Ficino, 
tlie, latter a reviver of ancient philosophy. 
Then follows the porioci which Creiizer 
calls that of nalisniy when men hecame 
])ossess(*d with a love for >vid<' and deep 
learning. It had its origin in the well 
founded opinion of the nect'ssity of great 
ainl thor4High knowhidge for the restoring 
and illiisiraling of the works of antiquity^ 
hut it led to the accumulation of unwiekty 
stores of learning, which impeiled the 
proper activity of the mind. Scaliger, 
Clainle Saumaise, Oerh. aiul John Vos- 
sius, Gasp. Jhirlli, and othei-s, nquvsent 
this perioji, and partake more or le.ss in 
its errors. What these great net^iimnlators 
liad hronght tog«‘tln‘r was lirst rendered 
truly useful hy the critical labors of the 
following period, which wo may call the 
period of xinderstandhig^ when a discrimi- 
nating eriricism was applit'd to th<*se 
stores. The merits and the genuineness 
of aiw'ic'nt works were now more careftdiy 
cxamitied. A more aeeurate study of 
language and a more continual rcf<Tonce 
to the context, gave gr<*ater weight to 
critieisf?!. A tueihodi<*al arrangenajnt of 
knowl«*dge,jjidioioussele(:tioii,acutethiiik- 
ing, aral eorrect tast<*, were now more 
priz<;d than vast enalition. In (his peri- 
od, the hoki and ing<'iiious Riehard ]ient- 
L'V, the thorougli and judieious Tih. 
II emsl<‘rlmis, an- distinguisiM'd. Ridinkf'ii, 
VaikeuaiT, and s<‘V(*ral of tie; livifig phi- 
lologists of (h ririaiiy, including the cele- 
hrat<‘d Greek scholar lleriiiaiin, belong 
to the same class. The meaning of 
lologi/, <‘veii in the liniited character in 
which it has j(ist hetai considered, is not 
accuratelv settled. The fiimous Fr. Aug. 
Wolf (;afls it, without any qualifieatiori, 
the Kcience of aiiticpiities in general. — S«re 
MiiseAim (kr AHerlhnxtiswisse.nschnJl, iwlir. 
hy Wolf & Rutt.iiauii(vol. i, No. 1, 1807). 
Others go e(pially far in restricting its 
meaning. Whecever the limits of the two 
sciences may be fixed, it is cc*rtuin that 
philology and archeology arc so intimnt(3- 
ly conn<3Ctcd that one is indispensiihle to 
the other. PIjiloh)gy, as the science 
which embraces the languages and litera- 
ture of antiquity, compiws an acqiiaiiit- 
aiice with grammar, with hermeneutics, 
or the science of interpretation (implying, 
of course, the power of criticism and 


emendation), with the theory of prose and 
metrical conqnisilion and with the liistory 
of Greek aiul Roman literature. Wolf 
says there exist IfiOO Gniek and Roman 
authors, fircserved entire or iti fragments, 
cxeliisivii of the fathers of the church, 
and of this iiumher, the Latin authors 
amount to little more than a quarter. 
The auxiliary sciences to philology are, <u 
ancient geography (whicli is divided, by 
Wolf, into ttiythical geography, or itranog- 
raphy, historical geography, with chorog- 
nq)hy aiul topography); h. the general 
liistcH-y of the nations of antiquity, togeth- 
er with chronology and iiistorical criticism 
ils suhsidiarv to it ; c. Greek and Roman 
antiquities (q. v.), or the history of pj\r- 
ticular circumstances, of the constitution 
and customs of the chief tribes of Greece 
and of the Romans; d. mythology, ora 
knowledge of the religious tales of the 
Greeks and Romans ; e, the • istory of 
their philosophy and their other sciences; 
f the history of ancient art, poctiy in- 
cluded ; o*. arch{rolf>gy, to which belong 
epigrapliics, r>r the knowledge of the jn- 
scriptions of both nations, and nuiiiisniut- 
ics; L the history of philology; L (es- 
thetics (jKirticularly in relation to poetry) 
and philosophical criticism on the value 
of ancient authors. In the history of phi- 
lology wo hfive touclied upon tin? remark- 
able hoM which the? literature of Greeco 
and Home, above that of all other nations, 
has ae({uir(;d iqion th(* minds of men, 
and it is not strange that so beautiful a 
liUTatiire, falling finished into an ag<3 in 
many respects heiiighied, should always 
retain great iidhu'iicc*, liaving hec-n, in fact, 
the source of our civilization, and f)rcs«*nt- 
iiig models of excelkuict; attaint'd under 
till! most favorahitj circumstances, in atl- 
diiion to the beauty of tht; idioms in 
which they are clothed. The Greek, in 
particular, is thti nmst fiiit'ly organized 
and m(»st fully developetl language with 
which we ar<5 yet ac(]uaiiited. In conse- 
quence of these circumstances, this sci- 
ence has been, and still is, overrated, and 
often ]>ui'sued with an exclusive and inju- 
rious preftjreiietj, which is nourished by 
the prestjut system of school instruction 
in Europe, The Germans, we believe, 
are at [iresent the most devoted to philol- 
ogy — a const'tpience of the studioiisness 
that distinguishes the country, and winch 
arises itself from the restraints u{)on ac- 
tion, at least to a considerable degree> 
To conclude, with a few words of Wolf, 
“The exercise of the thoughts on lan- 
guages (which involve much of what is 
highest and most profound in the opera- 
tions of the mind], particularly on foreign 
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languagon, throws open the held of ab- 
stract iiKpiiry, and excites to ihti study of 
the iiitelfect. Tlio tliorough stu<Jy of the 
written works of antiquity serves as a 
means for the vigorous developefneiit of 
the povvej-s. All the powei*s of the mind 
are occupied by the (explanation and 
emendation of these works. And wliat a 
fluid of knowledge is affonhid by the view 
which they present of the developemcnt 
of man and of society in ancient times ! 
In ancient Greece, we find, what we 
search for in vain almost every where 
else, nations and staKis which possessed 
in their nature most of those qualities 
whir^h conduce to perfect the character 
of man, a pco[)lo of so lively and suscepti- 
ble a spirit as to leave no field of action • 
wliich presented itself untried, and who 
pursued, in this way, the path of improve- 
ment more indcpetidcmly of the nations 
around them, ami fora longer pt^riod, than 
was possible in ailer times and under 
altered circumstances; who forgot the 
man so little in the citizen, that the civil 
institutions themselves aimed at the de- 
velopeim^nt of the human powera by gen- 
eral sacrifices ; who, in fine, with an ex- 
treme sensibility for every thing noble 
and graceful in the arts, imittMl such 
dtqith in scientific rcsearchcvS, that they 
have produced the first admirable masters 
in ideal speculation as well as the most 
beautiful works of art.” This is the field 
presented to the student of philology. 

Philomkla ; a daughter of Pundion, 
king of Athens, who was transformed into 
a iiightingah*. A(!Cording to the fable, 
Progne, sister of Philomela, married the 
Thracian prince Tereus, by whom she had 
a son, Itys. When Itys had grown up, 
TeixMJs wont to Athens, and, at the per- 
suasion of his wife, took her sister with 
him on his return. On the way, Tereus 
violated her pei'son, and, to conceal his 
crime, cut out her longue. IJut Philomela 
made it known to Progne by means of 
some tapestry, on which she embroidered 
her story. To gratify their revenge, they 
murdered Itys, and served him iqi to his 
father. When he saw the remains of his 
son, he pui’sued tliem ; but they invoked 
tlie gods for help, and tliey wero all iniiiic- 
diately transformed. Progne lied to the 
woods in tlie form of a nightingale, la- 
menting for Itys. Philomela inouriifully 
uttered Tereu, under the form of a sw'al- 
low, in broken chirpings, on account of 
the mutilation of her tongue ; and Tereus, 
in tlic form of a lapwing, uttered a pitirc- 
, ing poo, or woo. Another story makes Phi- 
lomela the wife and the nightingale, and 
Progne tlio sister and the swallow. 


PifiLoriEMEN, the last great military 
commander of tlje Greeks, was born at 
Megalopolis, in Arcadia, Ik 0. and, 
after the early death of his father, was ed- 
ucated hy Cassander, a riohle Mantiraean. 
Two academical philosophers were his 
teachers, and instilled into him high prin- 
ciples of honor and patriotism. Disin- 
clined to a life of study, and thirsting for 
enterprise, military glory was his ambi- 
tion, and to that nil his youthful exercises 
were directed. No sooner had he begun 
to l>ear arms, than ho Joined Ids country- 
men in their incursions into the Spartan 
territories. When he was thirty years 
old, Cleoinencs, king of S})arta, surjirised 
Megalopolis by night, and Philopcemeii, 
wlio hud unsuccessfully endeavored to 
repel him, covered the retreat of his fel- 
low-citizens to Messene, at the extreme 
hazard of his own life. Wlien Antigonus, 
king of Macedonia, came to the assistance 
of the Acijacuns against CIcomenes, Pidlo- 
pmmen joiiK^d him with the cavalry of his 
native place, and distinguished himself in 
the buttle of Sellasia, in which the Spar- 
tans were totally defoatcjd. Antigonus 
proposed to take him into liis service ; but 
rhilopOBincn would only consent to serve 
some y(^ars as a volunteer in so excellent 
a school of warfare, and, in that caj)acit5% 
was cngag(;d in the war in Crete. Re- 
turning with a high reputation, he received 
from the Achceans the command of their 
cavalry, whi('h, under him, became formi- 
dable throughout all Greece. In a battle 
with the AEtolians and Elcans, he killed, 
with his own hand, the commander of the 
Elean cavalry, and thus decided tlie vic- 
tory in his favor. In 210 B. C., he was 
a])pointed commander-in-chief of the 
forces of the Achaean league. After hav- 
ing reorganized the Achaean army, he led 
it into the field against Maehanidas, tyrant 
of Sparta, who was advancing at the head 
of a powerful force, against Achaia. They 
encountered each other at Mantinea. After 
a hard struggle, Philopoiinen killed Ma- 
chanidas in single combat, and gained a 
complete victory. The Acliaiaus perpet- 
uated the memory of this achievement by 
the erection of a bronze statue in the tem- 
ple of Delphi. When the Achceans had 
declared war against Nabis, a later Spar- 
tan tyrant, and Nabis had besieged Gythi- 
uni, PliilopcGiiien attacked him by sea, but 
was defeated. He tlicn surprised the en- 
emy’s camp, advanced against Sparta, 
ov(a-thrcw the forces of Nabis, and de- 
stroyed a great part of them. Nabis 
was* soon after murdered, and Sparta was 
taken and pillaged by the ^Etoliaiis, 
against whom the inhabitants had risen, 
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when PliilopoBiiien arrived bofon? the city 
with a small force. He took advantage 
of this emergency to jirevuil iijioii tliein to 
join the Achaean confederacy, 191. Tliey 
were desirous of sliowiiig their gratitude to 
the restorer of peace by a present of 120 tal- 
ents, but he refused to accept it. Hut the 
Spartans soon became dissatisfied, sept'irat- 
ed from the confederacy, and called in the 
Romans to their assistance. Philoj^cemen, 
as commander of the Achreans, declared 
war against Sparta. The Roman consul 
Fulviiis endeavored to mediate between the 
parties; but th<dr ambassadors returned 
from Rome with an indecisive answer. 
PhiloptBineii, however, ])rocecded against 
Sparta, and demanded tlie surrender of the 
authors of the disturbances. Acconipanied 
by the principal l^fiartaiis, they presenuid 
themselves in the Achaean cninp ; but, while 
the complaints were under examination, an 
affray took place between tIuMii and the 
Spartan exiles, in whicli the Achieans also 
engaged. Severity -three Sjmrtans were 
seized, and executed by Philoponnen, offer 
a short trial. 'J'he city was consetiuently 
surrendered and treated by Philupu;m(ui 
with the same rigoi's as if it had been taktui 
by storm. He commandeil the Spartans to 
destroy their walls, to dismiss their uktcc- 
iiaries, to admit the exiles, to expel the 
slaves who had been set free by the tyrants, 
and substitute the Aclaean code for the 
laws of Lycurgus. The Romans, to whom 
they harl recourse for protection, declared 
these conditions too severe, but added 
that they had no right to violate them. 
Soon after, however, the Roinaii senate, 
eager to hiindilc the powertid Acluean 
confeilcracy, sent an embassy to induce it 
to soften their rigor. Phiiopa3mcn y»ro- 
ciired the rejection of this demand ; but 
the Romans finally prevailed on the fed- 
(ual (‘.oiigress to admit Sparta again into 
the confeileracy as an independent state. 
Hardly was this affiiir settled, whyii M(!S- 
sciie revolted. Philopunnen, though 
broken by infirmity and disease, marched 
against the insurgents, and at fii^st beat 
them back, l)ut was afterwards attacked 
with such fury, that he was obliged to 
give way. S»;parabid from his followeiT!*, 
and thrown from his liorse, he fell, dan- 
gerously wounded on his head, into the 
hands of the enemy. He was curried in 
chains to Mcsscnc, where his appi^arunce 
moved to tears many of the inhabirunts 
who had fought iiniler him, and on whom 
he had confcrro<l benefits. To destroy 
this impression, the govtu’iiment caused 
I'.im to be thrown into a subterraneous 
dungeon, and, the next morning, he was 
obliged to drink poison. When he re- 


ceived the cup, having been informed that 
his troops hud saved tiicmselves, he said, 
“TJiut is enough for me; 1 die content;” 
and emptied it with a cheerful counte- 
nance. Thus di(*d (R. C. 183) one of the 
greatest generals of Greeci*, whom the aii- 
eients compared to Hannihnl and Scijiio. 
His ashes were transported to his native 
city with great pomp ; statues were raised 
to his iri(>rnory in most of the Gn^cian 
cities, ami a yearly ofRu-ing was made at 
his tomb by the city of Megalopolis. 

Philosopher’s Stoxe. (Sci3 Alchemy,) 

Philosophy, Ixtellectual. (See 
Appmdijc^iiwCi of this volume.) 

Philosophy, Natural, or Physics 
( phy.ncay vhystire, from f/>i»cris-, nature), is that 
branch or scitMieo wliich tn'uts of the laws 
am! properties cd’inatttM-. JSTalural history 
(q. V.) describes the external charactcra 
and npfiearaiices of riatiind objects, while 
chemislry (tp v.) si.'parates them ^ato their 
elements, and explains the modes of the 
composition and inntnal action of these 
elements upon each other: natural philos- 
ophy^ on the (»ther hand, deals with matter 
in its integrant forms, and points out those 
properties which belong universally to mat- 
ter, and thos(5 laws whose ojierntion is im- 
plied ill the very definition of the term mat- 
ter. It tht'refon? comprises astronomy (q. v.), 
which explains the eansi's that kee]) in mo- 
tion, and hind in fixetl orbits, the great train 
of wfuldsandsysUMiis of w’orlds composing 
the universe ; imrhanics ((|. v.), in its differ- 
ent divisions (sc'c Acoustiesy HydraulieSy Hy- 
drostatics, Pneumatics); ojitics (tp v.), or 
the science which explains the motions 
and laws f>f light; the laws of heat, elec- 
tricity and magnetism, except in regard to 
their chemical ])r()perti«?s, also fall within 
the jurisdiction of‘ natural philosophy, fn 
respect to the method of investigation, it is 
sometimes by rnutheniatical calculation, 
and soinetiiiios by observation (experi- 
mental philosophy); lint these two iiistru- 
irients of truth are more eommonly united 
in illustrating and eoiifirming ('ach other’s 
results than employed in distinct depart- 
ments of reseai ch. In regard to the theo- 
ry of matter (q. v.), natural philosophers 
are at present divided, tlie one school 
maintaining that all bodies are composed 
of continuous matter, tin* difFereiit states 
of which are owing to the contending ac- 
tion of two opposite powers, eximtision 
and attraction ; the other, that matter is 
composed of minute particles, or atoms of 
iiiicbuiigeable fonns, wbii'h primitive 
forms produce paiticular modifications of 
the natural powers. (See Dynamic Theo-' 
ry.) The Egyptians, Cbuldeans and 
Phumicians were, in the earliest periods, 
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celclirated for tlioir knowledge of inechan- 
ica], cljcmicali astronoiniral and ])h 3 'sica] 
scrioiice. Among the Greeks, Thales, the 
founder of the Ionic school, was the first 
who sejiaratcd natural jihilosophy from 
alh'gory and fable; but the later Greek 
})hilosof>hers again carried natural science 
liackward, by indulging in metaphysical 
sfieculatjons in their studies of nature. 
Plato and Aristotle are the most distin- 
guished of this class, although the 
writings of the latter are less faulty in 
tills resjiect than those of the former. 
Pytiiagoras taught that certain monads 
were the final causes of the phenotnena 
of matter. His school, however, had some 
indistinct conceptions of the Copernican 
system. The atomic theories of Leucip- * 
pus and Democritus made near approaches 
to the atomic theory of tlie present day. 
The works of Theophrastus, Hippocrates, 
with the writings gf Aristotle, on physical 
subji'Cts, show that tiie Greeks, notwith- 
standing their sfieculative turn of mind, 
did not entirely neglect observation. 
Among the Pomaiis Lucretius is distin- 
guished by his ])oeni I)e Renim JVainra; 
Seneca, by his ^uastiones JVaturales^ and 
Pliny, by his Hvttoria J^alurolis, In the 
middle ages, natural science was involved 
in a deep darkness, rciulemd still more 
impenetrable by the clouds of scholastic 
philosophy. Among the Arabs, however, 
it was not entirely neglccteil. Francis 
Paeon (q. v.) finst dissipated this night 
by the light of a sounder method of 
investigation, founded on observation (in 
his JVuvum Organum). At about the same 
time, Galilei (q. v.) discovered the laws 
of the fall of heavy bodies, and of the pen- 
dulum, and Torricelli invented the barom- 
eter. Kcjilcr explained the laws of the 
motions of the heavenly bodies, and, by 
hapjiy applications of geometry, laid the 
foundation of optics. Otto von Guericke 
invented the air-iiuinp, and Descartes now 
found it easy to pull down the tottering 
fabric of tin? physics of the schools. (See 
Scholastic Philosophy.) While he was 
attempting to substitute a better meta- 
physical foundation for natural science, 
Doyle and Hooke in England, Uorelli and 
Grimaldi in Italy, and Pascal, Mariotte 
and Picard in France, successfully culti- 
vated experimental physics ; the royal so- 
ciety was instituted in London, the acad- 
emy of science in Paris, and the Accade- 
inia del Cimento in Florence ; and these 
institutions had a powerful and happy in- 
fluence on the progress of physical stud- 
ies. Finally appeared N ewton (q. v.), who, 
by his Philosophic^ JSTaturalis Prindpia 


Maihematica (1687), became the founder 
of modern natural philosophy in all its 
brilliancy. We cannot follow it in its 
splendid courae, and can only allude in 
general to the improvements of the ther- 
mometer, the discovery of the gases, the 
discoveries in electricity, particularly of 
the lightning-rod and of galvanism (q. v.), 
the substitution of oxygen, by Lavoisier, 
to the phlogiston of Stahl, the reduction 
of the alkalies atjd earths, the discovery of 
iodine and chlorine, of the polarization of 
light, of the connexions between elec- 
tricity and magnetism, &.c., which are 
more particularly treated of under sepa- 
rate articles. The uses of the study of 
natural philosophy are too obvious to re- 
quire mention, since our comfort and 6.*ife- 
ty depend iijioii a knowledge of the pow- 
ers and properties of bodies ; and a right 
study of nature not only dispels a thou- 
sand supei^titions, but affords a most 
striking proof of the existence of an intel- 
ligent government of the universe. (See 
llerschel’s admirable Discourse on the Oh- 
jectsy Advantages and Pleasures of the 
Study of JVdtural Philosophy, in Lardner’s 
Cabinet Cyclopaedia.) Among the best 
w orks on the history of natural ]»hiIosophy, 
aro Fischer’s History of Physics since the 
Revival of Letters (in German, Gottingen, 
180i, 6 vols.), and Playfair’s Dissertation on 
the Progress of Mathematical and Physi- 
cal Science since the Revival of Letters, 
prefixed to the Encyclop. Rritunnicu, and 
continued by Leslie. On the method of 
observation in experimental physics, Sen- 
ebier’s Essai sur CArt d'chsu-ver ct fairs 
dcs Experiences (d vols., Geneva, 1802) 
deserves to be consulted ; and, in connex- 
ion w ith it, Sigaud de la Fond’s Descrip- 
tion et Usage tVun Cabinet de Physique Ex- 
ph'imentale (Tours, 1706, 2 vols.) ; Riot’s 
Traite de Physique Explrimeniale et Mathe- 
matique (4 vols., 8vo.), is the most complete 
manual. There is an excellent abridgment 
of this w'ork by the author. Precis demeiir 
iaire de Phys, ExpMmentale (3d ed., 1824, 
2 vols., 8vo.). Arnott’s Elements of Physics 
(Am. ed., with additions by Dr. Ila 3 ’s, Piiil- 
ailelphia, 1829) is a good popuhur treatise. 

Philosophy, Peripatetic. (See Per- 
ipatetic Philosophy.) 

Philtre; a love potion. From the 
earliest times it has been supposed that 
there were means by which love could 
not only be excited, but be directed to a 
particular object. Various substances, 
from tlie animal and vegetable kingdoms, 
have been used for this purpose, some 
disgusting, some injurious, some without 
any distinguishing character. The truth 
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is, that physical desiro may be produced 
by physical stimuli, which are calleil aph- 
rodmaesy but it is absurd to suf)pose that 
such means can produce a passion for a 
particular object. 

Phipps. (See Midgrave.) 

Phips, sir William, governor of Massa- 
chusetts, was born at Pemaquid, F<‘b. 3, 
1650. He was one of twenty-six children, 
twenty-one of whom were sons. His 
lather died when he was a child. He 
then bound himself to a ship carpenter, 
and, in <lue time, engaged in the business 
on his own account, lie was so illiterate 
as not to bo able to road or write ; but he 
soon acquired knowledge sutiicientfor the 
purposes of coininoii life, and was fortu- 
nate enough to connect hitnsidf, by mar- 
riage, with a young widow of a respect- 
able family. In 1683, he sailed from 
England, in search of a ^^panish vessel 
which had been wrecked near the Baha- 
mas, having gone to the niother country 
on hearing of the circumstance, ami so- 
licited means for the expedition. He was 
supplied with two frigaU'S by the admi- 
ralty, but failed of succm'ss. Nothing dis- 
couraged, however, he made fresh impor- 
tunities for means of making a second 
attempt, which wero given to him by the 
duke of Albemarle. He discovered the 
wreck, and brought from it £300,000, 
£16,000 of which wen? apj)ro[)riated to his 
share. He wyis also knighted by the king, 
and appointed high-sheriff of New Eng- 
land. After rosiding lor a time, in that 
capacity, at Boston, he rt.’tnriicd to Eng- 
land in consequence of some disagree- 
ment wdth two other fnnctionaricis, by 
wdiich his situation was rendered uncom- 
fortable. In 1690, he cajiturc’d Port Royal, 
but w'as not so fortunate, in the expedition 
against (luebec. In the snimj year, lie 
w^as chosen by the freemen a magistrate 
of the colony. He did not remain long in 
Boston, hut nqiairod to England to solicit 
an expedition to Canada. At that time, 
the agents of Massachusetts were solicit- 
ing u restoration of their old charter from 
king William ; hut this being refiisefl, and 
a new one given, sir William w'as ap- 
pointed captain -general and governor-in- 
chiefofthe province. He discharged the 
duties of his office with fidelity. His im- 
petuous temper, haw^ever, sometimes in- 
volved him in quarrels, and coiiqilaints 
were made against him, which he was 
sent for to answer. He justified himself, 
and was about to return to his goveni- 
ment, when he was taken sick, and died 
in London, about the miildle of February, 
1694. 11c was a blunt, honest man, ardent 


in cveiy tiling which be undertook, oyieii 
hearted and generous, but vulgar in speech 
and inniuiei's. His talents were consider- 
able. 

Phlebotomy; the act of letting blood 
by opening a vein. Among the ancients, 
great regard was bad to the jilace where 
the opening was to be made. At jirosent, 
the custom is to ojieii one of the principal 
veins of the arm, the hand, the foot, the 
neck, or the tongue. The operation itself 
was anciently perforiiMMl with a spring- 
lancet; now, for the most part, with’ a 
simple lancet. Of the nrtiTies, that of the 
temples is the only one which is opened, 
and that is done in cases of local com- 
plaints of the head. Another mode of 
letting blood is by cupping, or by the 
application of l(*eclics for the purpose of 
extracting blood from places aftected by 
inflammations. Phlebotomy is one of the 
most eflectual incjuns of the nie ’ical art; 
but its applif'ation is differently rogardeil 
by the most distinguished physicians, 
liippocrntos rarely resort(;d to it; for he 
considered tht^ cure of fevei-s and infiani- 
niaiions as the work of nature, and re- 
garded phlebotomy as a mode of weaken- 
ing the efficacy of her operations. His 
followei*s applied it more frequently, some- 
times even to excess. Tin? schools of the 
empirics (J250 B. C.), relying, like Hippoc- 
rates, on their own experience and on the 
observation of nature, endeavored to deter- 
mine the cases in wliieli bleeding was iii- 
dis])ensuble. But medicine declined with 
the general ilecliiio of scic'iice. (Ireek f)hy- 
siciaiis, imlecii, still distinguished them- 
selves among the Romans; but the sect 
of empirics had degeueralcd. Excessive 
bl<*ediiig again became common, until As- 
clepiades of Bithyiiia (Cicero’s filiysician 
aiiil friend) taught a new mctlioil of phle- 
botomy. lie eonsidiTcd llie cause of the 
greatest number of diseases to bo redun- 
dance of blood, and, on this aecouiit, 
advocated the praetice of bleeiliiig, but 
priiic/ipally for tlie alleviation of ])ain, and 
applied this remedy frequently in case of 
local affections. After him, Celsus gave 
an aceoiiiit of the cases in which bleeding 
was necessaiy (A. D. 5), and bis remarks 
and directions correspond exactly with 
those of the greatest modern practitioners. 
Aretnais, founder of a new school (A. D. 
70), prescribed bleeding more frequently 
in acute than in chronic diseases, and, in 
extreme cases, he bled the patient to com- 
plete exhaustion. Galen (160), who re- 
ferred the origin of a large class of dis- 
eases to excess of blood, ordered copious 
bleedings ; and this practice gained great 
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n?pute, and prevailed for sevend centuries. 
After the fall of the Roman empire, phy- 
sicians were so scarce in Eiiroj)c, that 
Cliurlemngrio died of an inflammation of 
the Jungs, for want of hit^eding and medi- 
cal attendance. The Aralaaii physicians 
followed the authority of Galen, and 
spread his doctrine over S[)ain, Italy and 
France. Bleeding was still more general- 
ly practised by tiie monks, wiio were in 
tlie solo possession of medicine, as well as 
of all other science, in those ages. At a 
later periotl, astrology was connected with 
the medical art, and bleedings were pre- 
scribed on certain days. The po|)cs, in- 
deed, had often forhidden the monks to 
jiraelisc medicine ; but they either disi*e- 
garded the orders, or considered them as 
referring only t«) surgical operations. Thus 
surgery began to be separated from medi- 
cine, and formed a new profession, includ- 
ing the art of bleeding, applying leeches, 
and shaving. But when, after tlie inven- 
tion of printing, the writings of the jihy- 
sicians of (Greece, especially of Hippocra- 
tes, began to circulate, and their doctrines 
to revive, the practice of bleeding, at 
least among physicians, was again con- 
fined to certain cases. In Germany, Par- 
acelsus (1525) overturned the systt'in of 
Galen, and with it the practice of bleeding, 
which is now confined to the surgeons 
and barbers alone. In France, Italy, &c., 
the method of Hippocrates and the de- 
generated system of Galen wore, however, 
not yet abandoned, and the practice of 
bleeding was caiTi<;d to the greatest ex- 
cess. llelinont (liiOO), the founder of a 
new system, doul)ted the use of extracting 
blood, alleging against it that it weakened 
too much the vital sjarit, which he called 
archmis. \ larvt;y’s <liscov(Ty of the circu- 
lation of the blood (J(ilft) hud some influ- 
ence on the modes of phlebotomy, in as 
far us it led to experiments (1(^42) by 
which medicines w'crc infused immediate- 
ly into the veins, or a portion of the in- 
fected blood extracted, and supplied by 
the blood of healthy men or animals. In 
England, Sydenham rose (1673), who 
thought it possible to expel diseases by 
copious bleedings. He extracted lUood in 
almost all cases, never less than eight 
otinces, genemlly ten or more, and, in 
cases of inflammation, as much as forty 
ounces. The pernicious consequences of 
this practice did not escape him, but he 
thought ho could not sulxlue disease by 
any other means. Stahl (1707) attempted 
to unite tlie system of Hippocrates with 
that of Helmont, and established correct 
and moderate principles of phlebotomy. 


He toiight that abundance of blood was 
no disease, but might become so by a dis- 
proportion created between the solid and 
fluid parts of the system, in which case 
the profier balance ought to be restonjd. 
But he found bleeding indispensable, in 
cases of too great excitement succeeded 
by a roTigestioii or eflusion of blood. To 
prevent this, he prescribed occasional 
bleeding. His method w'us soon inisuii- 
derstood and misapplied. The extraction 
of blood for the jirescrvation of health was 
every where thought necessary. Bordeu 
f'lideavored to stop this abuse in France. 
Cullen (1777), who regarded all diseases 
as proceeding from an unnatural state of 
the nerves ; all irregularities of the fluids 
as the consequences of weakness and 
spasm, recommended bleeding as the best 
means to diminish the acti\ity of the 
whole body, and especially of the system 
of the blood-vessels. He recomrnencled, 
however, a due regard to circumstances, 
and mainly adopted Stahl’s doctrine of the 
superabinidunce of blood. Stoll of Vien- 
na (1780), an admirer of Sydenham, re- 
sorted frequently to bleeding. Several of 
the later pliysicians sought, however, to 
limit its too irequenr application. Woll- 
stein (1701) reconunended it only in a few 
cases. Gall, also, inqiroved the system 
still more. Brown adhered to the same 
maxim, and limited the practice of bleed- 
ing too much. In modeiTi times, the 
abuses of phlebotomy have again consid- 
erably increased, because the antijihlogis- 
tic method of healing has risen into great 
repute. Bleeding is one of the most ellec - 
tuul, but also one of the most dangerous 
means of checking disease. • 

PlILEQETHON (<p\cyiOiov, buHling), ill tllG 

Grecian mythology ; a river of fire in the 
infernal regions. (See Cocytus,) 

PiiLEGREAN FiELDs ; a plucc ill Mace- 
donia, where the battle of the giants was 
said to have taken place. The name was 
also applied to a place near Naples (/b- 
ruwi Vulcanij Solfatara), wdierc the ground 
is impregnated witli sulphur. (Sec Gi- 
ants, and JVaples.) 

Phlogisticated Air ; nitrogen, or 
azote. (See JVitrogen,) 

PiiLOGiSTorf ; the supposed general in- 
flammable principle of Stahl. (See Oxy- 
gen, and Combustion ; also ChemisinL 
vol. iii, p. 124.) 

Phocas’s Column. (See Column.) 

PiiocioN ; ail Athenian general, and 
one of the most virtuous characters of 
antiquity. Though of humble descent, 
he received a good education, and im- 
bibed, under Plato and odier philosophers, 
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tlioso <.*I('vatc<l scntitiicnts which Governed 
his whuie iitc. liis cxtcniai uppcaruiicu 
wus stern und severe, but his disposition 
was ii)il(i and gentle. Jlis eloquence was 
distinguished ibr clearness und brevity; 
and iiis opinion was pronounced in the 
assemblies of the people, freely and with- 
out hesitation. lie first served under 
Chabrias, an otiicer of merit, but of a vio- 
lent and uneipial character, lie gained 
his esteem and moderated liis impetuosity, 
llis activity contributed essentially to the 
naval victory ol* Naxos (377 15. C.), and he 
alter wards collected, with great prudence, 
the taxes of the islands. In the war with 
Philip of Macedou, the Athenians sent 
Phocion with some troops to Euboea, in 
hopes to induce the Inhabitants to form a 
junction with him. The gold of Philip 
rendered this project abortive, 'and Plio- 
cion was obliged to retire, with his troops, 
to an omitieiice for security. The enemy 
surrounded him, and made preparations 
for attack. Rciluced to despair, Phocion 
made an onset, and gained a complete 
victory. Jiefore the battle, he gave per- 
mission to ail who desired it, to retire; 
and, after the battle, he liberated the pris- 
oners, to savt*. them trom the fury of tho 
Athenians, llis cotiduct was marked 
with [irudence, lK)ldness and manliness, 
lie banished Plutarc'lius, who hud made 
himself tyrant of Eretria, and left the 
island secure Irom the attacks of Philifi. 
^oiiie time uller, the Athenians resolved 
to yield assistance to the cities of the Hel- 
lespont, tlireatened by Piiilip, and the 
command of the fleet was intrusted to 
J^hocion. The inhabitants of Jlyzantium 
received him, and lie not only saved their 
city, l)ut compclle<l Philip to retire from 
the Helh'Sfiont. Nut withstanding their 
success, Pliocion always advised peace, 
llis honesty, disinlcrestedness and patri- 
otism were so generally acknowleilged, 
that he was nominated communder forty- 
live times, without once upjilying for the 
office. He always led a simple life, and 
cultivated liis small farm with his own 
hands. When the iuliubitaiits of Megura 
requested an alliance with the Athenians, 
Phocion zealously advocated the measure, 
marched to the city at the liead of a large 
bofly of voluiiteeis, and rebuilt the walls. 
When Philip apjieared in Phocis, with a 
view to attack Attica, Phcicion in vain ad- 
visi^d peace. The battle of Clneronea 
(A. C.33d) proved the justness of his opin- 
ion. The Athenians disregarded the ad- 
vice of Pliocion, not to take part in the 
assembly of the Grecian states, convened 
by Philip, dll tlicy knew tho intentions of 


tho king ; and, in consequence, found 
tliemselves obliged to furnish Philip with 
a (piota of cavalry and galleys. Tl'is they 
were reluctant to do, but i’hocion an rised 
them to submit to adversity with patience. 
Alter riiilip’s death, Phocion advised the 
Atlieniaijs not to expose themselves to 
new disasters by joining a confederacy 
against the young Alexander. His opin- 
ion was Justified by the event. When, 
alter the desiruclion of Thebes, Alexander 
demanded of the Athenians the deliver- 
ance of the oratora who had spoken so 
violently against him, Phocion undertook 
the commission of appeasing the anger of 
the king with the happiest siicci'ss. Al- 
exander conceived u great ufleetiuii for 
jiim, and sent him a ])resent of a hundred 
talents, which he declined. The deputies 
found him carrying whaler, while his wife 
w'iis baking br«‘ad. Hut, not to displease 
the king, he recpicsted the fib(»utioii of 
some of his inqirisoned friends. After 
Alexander’s death, the project was formed 
of freeing Greece li'om the Macedoiiiaii 
yoke*. Phocion disapproved the measure, 
though he accepted the command. The 
Athenians were at first successful ; but 
Aiitipater soon obtained the superiority, 
and threatened Atlii'iis, wiiicli was in- 
stantly abandoned by the orators w lio bad 
been so clamorous l*or w ar. In this jiress- 
ing danger, Phocion was sent ambassador 
to Aiitipater, who was encamped in the 
territory of 'I'liebes, und obtained, on hard 
terms indeed, a promise that he would 
conclude a treaty without eiileriiig the ter- 
ritory of Attica. The terms wen*, that 
Demosthenes and Hyperides should he 
given up, an aristocrulical government 
formed, and a Macedonian garrison intro- 
duced into Munychia. This last cotidirion 
was long opposcjcl by Pliocion, but Antip- 
ater was inflexible. Ihider these bard 
circumstances, all llic (dlbrts of Pliocion 
(who, with other distinguislied men, was 
then at tlie head of government), were 
directed to mitigate the heavy burdens of 
his country, and to turn his influence with 
the Macedonians to its advantage. Nev- 
ertheless, Phocion was accused of having 
acted against the good of Ills country, and 
of having lietrayed it to the enemy. He 
was compelled, hy clamors and accusa- 
tions, to lake refuge in Phocis, with Poly- 
sfierchon, who soon ufler delivered him 
and other refugees to the Athenians, who 
demanded them. Polysperchon also sent 
a letter to the city, acknowledging them to 
be guilty of treachery. Tlicir trial took 
place before the assembly of the ])eople. . 
Phocion, with several of his friends, was 
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coiKlcmned to death unheard. Ills cairn- 
ness rjonliniierl utiHliukcii. “ Tell rny son,” 
said lie to a iriend, who asked if he had 
any coin/riission for him, “ to forget that 
the Arljoiiians have herjn unjust to me.” 
AViiei) many hud drank the fatal draught, 
it was observed, that there was not 
enough remaining for the rest, and the 
olficer who administered it refused to 
j)rocure more without pay. Phocioii re- 
quested n friend to pay him, an<l said, 
j('stingly, “It is not even allowed us to die 
gratis in Atliens.” His body was thrown, 
iinhiiried, beyond the limits of Athens, 
hut his friends carried it to Eleiisis, and 
burnt it in the house of a Megarensian 
woman. The Athrmiaiis became s(‘iisible 
of their injustice : they procured his re- * 
mains, buried them at the jMiblic expense, 
erected a monument to his memory, and 
punished his accusers. 

l^iiocis ; a district of Greece, bounded 
north by 'J'hessaly, etist by Locris and 
Ihiiotia, south by the bay of Corintli, and 
west by Doris and the country of the 
Ozoliau Locrians. The princifml rivers 
were the Cephissus and Phstus, and the 
principal mounluiii l^irnassus. Phocis 
was the country of the Hellenes. Par- 
nassus, son of Neptuin^, built Delphi, be- 
f()n» th(^ Hood of Deucalion, and gave his 
name to the mountain. After the de- 
struction of Del[)hi by this Hood, the sur* 
riving inhahitnnts built, on Parnassus, a 
city called Dycorea, where J)eu(’uiioii 
reigned. ’ Their posterity spread to the 
north, and conquered the Pelasgians, who 
dwelt there. At this lime arose the name 
of Hellenes, fcjevcral small kingdoms 
were (;r(?eted. Among others, JMiocus, 
son of Algous, conducted thither an 
Algim^tic colony, and from him the whole 
country took its name, Phocis, In later 
tinu'sthe constitution was probably demo- 
cratic. The Phocensians were an in- 
dustrious people, and subsisted chiefly by 
agriculture, 'fhey w(‘re distinguished for 
their bravery, of which they gave a signal 
pn)of in the war with the Thessiiliaiis, 
and in the I’ersian and Pelofionncsian 
wara, in which last they took part as allies 
of the Spartans. They were the cause 
of the sacred war, so destructive to Greece, 
and shared the general fate of their coun- 
trymen, after the battle of Chaeronea, B. 
C. 3138. (See Greece,) 

PiKExViciA, which is often considered as 
a part of Syria, was a narrow strip of land 
on the Mediterranean, extending from 
Aradus on the Eleiithriis to Tyro on the 
► Eeontes. Several towns on the coast, 
still farther south, within the limits of 


Palestine, may also have belonged to it ; 
on which account, Ptolemy extended the 
southern limits to the Uhorscus. This 
district, containing not more than 42i‘38 
square miles, was sandy, ancl was divided 
by the woody ridges of Lebanon, and 
Anti-Libanus. It contained, in its most 
flourishing times, a great number of con- 
siderable cities, but never formed a single 
suite. The oldest city was called Sidon, 
now Saida, which was distinguished for 
its manufactures, especially of glass. Tyre, 
a colony of Sidon, was principally dis- 
tinguished for its purple. This city re- 
ceived the name of old Tyre when the 
later celebrated Tyre was built on a neigh- 
boring island, which Alexander, during 
his siege of the city conv(;rted into a pen- 
insula. Hyblus (now Gebele, or Esl^le) 
w as celebrated for the worship of Adonis. 
A CO, ofterw^ards Ptolemais, is now Acre ; 
Berytus w'as afterwards distinguished for 
a law-school. These, and other cities, 
were nl ftrat colonies, dependent on the 
metropolis ; but they became independent, 
and, in their flourishing period (B. C. 
1000 — (>00), formed a confederacy, at 
the head of wiiicli was Tyre. The 
original inhabitants of PhcDiiicia W’ere 
probably nomads, wdio roamiMl about the 
shores of the Arabian ami Persian gulls; 
thence they w ent to Palestine, from which 
they retired into the country of their sub- 
s(M|uent residence, long before the areival 
of the Israelites, in consequence of the 
attacks of some powerful tribe. The 
maritime position of their new country, 
and its abundance of wood, led them to 
fishing and ship-building. Favored by 
circumstances, the Phoenicians became a 
sea-faring people, engaged sometimes in 
piracy, and sometimes in commerce. The 
imperfect accounts still existing ])rove 
that this was the case very early. Sidon 
is called by Moses the first born son of 
Canaan. The colonies w hich emigrated 
about the year 1500, in the time of Agenor, 
to Asia Minor, Crete, Lybia, and Greece, 
diftiised various kinds of knowledge. 
Cadmus, his son, introduced into Greece 
the first notions of civil society and of 
writing. At the time of the settlement 
of the Jew’s in Palestine, about 1440, 
Sidon is called the great city, Homer 
mentions it as distinguished above all 
cities for its manufactures. As early as 
the twelfth century before Christ,' the in- 
habitants of Sidon founded colonies in 
Africa. Utica was founded about 1170 
B. C., and in Solomon’s time, voyages to 
Tarshish, on the south-west coast of Spain, 
were common, from which wc may have 
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an idea oftlio extent of tiie PJicrnician trade 
and coniinerce. Safe ami neighboring har- 
bors must, therefore, have been of inipor- 
tanec to the Sidonians. On this account 
they built houses around a natuml harbor, 
and erected a castle (/or) on a rock. Nmn- 
l)ei's gradually settled liere, and with 
Josepiiiis aial Trogus Pompeius, we be- 
lieve that Tyre was built about 1J84, tlieu 
we must su{)pose that ut this time it ra- 
ceived a large colony, which convened the 
fortress into a city. In a short time, the 
little town grew' so important, that, from 
lOUO to about 600 B. C., it was the head of 
tlie IMioiijician confederacy, us Sidoii had 
previously been. They had not power 
to cuiTy on foreign wara, and they had no 
occasion for defence ; they sought to ex- 
tend their dominion hy tlie peaceful colo- 
nization of uninlmhited countries, and hy 
alliances. We hear first of the Tyrians 
being engaged in wara on account of tiie 
attacks ofthe Asiatic conquerors, who were 
allured hy their riches ; these they carried 
on with mercenary troo}is. Al)oiit the 
year 1000, Hiram, son of Ahihal, conclud- 
ed traaties of comtiierce and friendship 
with David and Solomon. Itliobal, king 
of Tyre and Sidon, about 000 B. C., was 
tlie lather of Jezaliel. He built several 
cities in Phaniicia, and peojiled Auzu, in 
Africa. To his son, Badozor, succeeded 
Mutgo (Muttinus or Mutgenus), father of 
Pygmalion, Barca, Dido and Anna. Di- 
do, on account of a difi()ure with J'ygma- 
lion (B. C. 688), fled with Barca and yViina, 
and founded Carthage. (<]. v., and Dido.) 
The neighboring island Cyprus must have 
lieen then under the dominion of the 
'J'yriuns, for Pygmalion here built Carpa- 
sia. Tyre must have siihseipjently main- 
tained its su|n;riority over the PliGBiiician 
cities, and jirohuhly abused it, for we find 
that the Cythcans of Cyprus revolted un- 
der the conduct of Elulieus (about B. C. 
700), and called the Assyrians to their aid. 
]*ilul®fis, however, again submitterl, and 
Satmuiiossar concluded peace. On this, 
8idon, and many other Tyrian cities, 
revolted and submitted to Hnlmanussur, 
whom they supplied with ships. But 
the hostile fleet of sixty vessels was de- 
stroyed hy a Tyrian squadron containing 
only twelve, and the Assyrians were 
obliged, after five years, to raise the siege 
of Tyre. Thus Tyre remained 100 years 
superior to the Israelites. In the mean 
time, Sidon appears to have again risen, 
and to have become independent of Tyre. 
The alliance with Zedekiali against Neb- 
uchadnezzar proved fatal to them. Sidon 
was destroyed ; Tyre was token, afler a 


fliirtoon years’ siege, and never recovered 
its ibriner greatness. Most of the jiiiiah- 
itaiits fled with their treasures to the insu- 
lar Tyre, wliich now became the centre 
of the commerce of the world. Itohal, 
who perished in this siege, was succeeded 
hy Baal, vvlio w'as prolmhiy a vassal of 
Babylon. Jinring the seven years afier 
his death, suffdts were chosen hy the 
people. The goveniment was afterwanls 
again administered by kings subject to the 
Babylonian sovereignty. In the time of 
Cyrus (B. C. 555), Tyre, and pnibably all 
)’lia3nicia, fell under the Persian yoke. The 
kings of Tyre and Sidon, Mape,nua and 
Tetramnestus, arc mentioned as the most 
experienced seamen in tlie fleet of Xerxes, 
at the buttle of Salamis, about B. C. 481. 
Sidon was at tliis time the richest city of 
PhoDiiicin, and was at tlie head of the in- 
surrection against Artaxerxes, Mnemoii 
and Ochus. Tennes, king of »*'idon, as- 
sisted hy the Greeks ami Mentor, defeated 
(B. C. Jitil) the Poraians; hut Oclius, ap- 
pearing with a formiiiahle force, anil the 
city, tliongli strongly fortified, having 
fiilleii into his Imnds, hy the treachery of 
Tennes, the Sitlonians, in despair (B.C. 
350), hiirned themselves and their proper- 
ty. Other Sidoninns, who were absent at 
this time, rebuilt the city, on their return. 
When Alexander enterecl Phtenicia, after 
the battle of Issus, the Sidonians (B. C. 
3il3) submitted without a struggle, and re- 
ceived thr a king, instead of Strato, Ah- 
uoloiiymus, of the blood royal, hut then 
a ganlener. After a siege of seven 
months, the aid of the Curtiiaginiaiis not 
having arrived, Tyre, at length, fell hy 
lrcachei 7 , and wasretliiced to aslies; part 
of the iniiahitants were ))i]t to death, €*ind 
puit sold for slaves. Alexander rebuilt 
the city, hut it never attained its former 
importance. It afterwanJs fell under the 
dominion of the Seleucidie, as did Sidon 
under that of the Macedonians. About 
()5 B. C., the Romans took possession of 
it. From that time Phuenicia shared the 
fate of Syria. Tyre was an important 
rendezvous for the crusaders (109f)). 
The sultan of Egypt, who took it in 1^3, 
was soon driven out by tlie Franks, as 
were, also, the Tartars, in 1263, who had 
riiude themselves masters of it under Hou < 
lukii, together with the rest of Syria. It 
was finally subdued, in 121)2, hy the 
Egyptian sultan, since which it has shared 
the fate of the ruling country. The Phes- 
nicians are more important when consid- 
ered in reference to their commerce, navi- 
gation and manufactures, than in respect 
of the events of their histoiy. Compelled 
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by the unfriiitfiilness of their soil, they 
early betook tlieinselves to the sea as pi- 
rat(?H, and tliey gradually extended their 
voyages to the remotest countries. They 
biirtered the productions of one country 
for those of another. They discovered 
the manufacture of glass, wool and pur- 
ple, and executed all kinds of mechanical 
works. Their situation woidd lead the 
Phaiiiiciaiis to trade particularly in the 
Mediterranean. Cyprus was their nearest 
landing-place ; thence they extended their 
voyages to Greece and the Grecian islarals. 
In Rhodes anil Crete they estuhlished 
colonics. Ihit when the Greeks them- 
selves becairie a powerful and cnmrner- 
cial people, the Phamicians turned to the 
northern coasts of Africa. Here, ns in ' 
Bicily and Sardinia, they founded colo- 
nies, by means of which they traded to 
the interior of Africa, and with which 
they always contiiiiK'd on good terms:. 
Rut their trade to S|)ain was tiic most irn- 
])ortaiit. Hem they found g<ild, iron, sil- 
ver, tin and lead. The preserved fruits 
of the Kouth were an important article of 
commereo. Gad(*s (Cadiz), the most cel- 
ebrated of their colonies, was the limit of 
the voyages in the Mediterranean, and the 
beginning of tiie more distant voyage's in 
tho Atlantic. TJiey sailed northerly to 
the (^assiterides, 'J’in islands (the Bcilly 
isles and Britain), and into the North s<‘a, 
us far iis the mouth of the Rhine. On 
tlie wc'stern cojLst of liyhia they must 
have visited and peopled the island of 
Madeira and the Fortunate islands (Cana- 
ries). IMieir trade to Opliir, on the Ara- 
bian gulf, and on the P<*i-sian gulf, perhaps 
as lar as Ceylon, was less important and 
of shorter duration. Their eirenmn.'iviga- 
tion of Africa is uncertain. Tliey trailed 
also in goods brought to them in caravans 
from the interior of Asia and Africa. For 
a long time their trade was entirely by 
barter ; for the Nnniidians, not the Phm- 
nicians, are considered to have stamped 
tlic fii-st coins. Tliey invented, or at least 
improved, ship-building. They used rud- 
ders and sjiils, and followed, hy night, the 
eom-se of the stars. The invention of let- 
ters and arithmetic has been attrilmted 
to them, and tliey probably had consider- 
able astronomical and inerhanical knowl- 
edge. On tho other hand, poetry and the 
higher braiichc^s of mental cultivation 
were not pui-sued by them. Of tJicir writ- 
ings notiling is preserved to us. Tlieir 
latigungo belongs to the Canaaiiitc brancli 
of the Semitic family, and is little iintler- 
^ stood. Their religion was polytheism, 
with tlie worship of images, and human 


sacrifices. Their chief god was called by 
the Greeks Cronos (Saturn), by the He- 
liitjws Baal or Bel^ also Adonis (Lord), 
wliose worship spread into Greece and 
Fgypt (Osiris). 17ieir principal goddess 
was Raaifis (Isis), or Astartc, or Astaroih, 
called by the Greeks Aphrodite (Venus). 
In Tyre, Melcarth (Herenies) was wor- 
sliipped as a local deity, and his worship 
extended thence to other countries. The 
Phienicians likewise worshipped the Ca- 
bin. Tlie character of this commercial 
people was not very high among the an- 
cients. — For fuitlicr information respect- 
ing Pliamicia, see lleereii’a works (elev- 
enth volume, 185i4). 

PiiiEMX ; a Greek coin, lately intro- 
duced, and equal to the sixth part of a 
dollar. 

PniEMX ; a wonderful Egyptian bird, 
about the size of an eagle, with jilumago 
partly red, and partly goliicn. Tliis bird 
is said to come from Arabia to Kjhqit, 
every .500 years, at the death of his parent, 
bringing the body with him, embalmed 
in myrrli, to the temple of the sun, where 
he buries it. Acconling to others, when he 
finds Jiimself near his end, lie prepares a 
nest of myrrh, and precious herbs, in 
which lie lairiis Jiimself ; but from his 
ashes he revives in the freshness of youth. 
From late mythological researches, it is 
conjectured that the phumix is a symbol 
of ix ])eriod of 500 years, of whieli the 
conclusion was celebrated hy a solcniii 
sacrilice, in which the figure of a biril was 
burnt. His restoring his youth signifies 
that the new springs from the old. Every 
thing which more than sixty authors have 
related oftliisbird — Strabo, l^uciun, Pliny, 
Plutarch, Herodotus, and others, and all 
the researches of the French and Italians 
— may be, found in Ant. Metrafs work Le 
Phenix, ou VOiscau du Soleil (Paris, 
1824). 

Phonetic (from <}noriu>, I speak); a term 
applied to written characters which repre- 
simt sounds, ns a, 6, in contradistinction to 
ideographic cliaractei*s, which express 
ideas; e. g. the Chinese signs of a hand 
and a skin, to signify tanner . — (For fur- 
ther information on this subject, see the 
articles Hieroglyphics, Chinese Language, 
and fVntmg ; sec also Philology, ami jPa- 
lenqiee,) 

Phonology. (See Philology.) 

Phorcus, or Phorcys; son ofPoritus 
and Terra, or, according to others, of Nep- 
tune and the nynipJi Thesea, was the 
flu her of many sea-moiistcrs ; for instance, 
the Gorgoiis, and the Hesperian dragon ; 
according to some, also of Scylla and 
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Thoosa, whom iiis sister Ccto bore to 
iiiiii. 

Phosphorescence is the property 
which certain bodies possess of becoming 
luminous witliout unciergoiiig combustion, 
ns when we rub or lieat them, or in con- 
sequence of the action of the living prin- 
ciple or of decoiiiposition. Two pieces 
of quartz emit light on being rubi)cd to- 
gether. Light is seen in breaking lumps 
of sugar. A variety of blende (sulphnret 
of zinc), on being scratched with a knife, 
emits a fine yelhnv light. In the year 
3Ir. Ho 3 le observed, that the dia- 
mond, when slightly heated, rubbed, or 
conqiresscd, emitted a light almost equal 
to that of the glow-worm. The most 
complete account wo possiiss of the phos- . 
phorescence of minerals is tliat furnished 
by doctor Brewster. He obtained his re- 
sults by placing fragments of the bodies 
examined ujioii a thick mass of iron heat- 
ed a little below redness, or introducing 
them into a pistol barrel similarly heated. 
The following table presents some of his 
results : — 


of the Jl/In- 
erab. 
Fluor spar, 


Calcareous spar, 

Apatite, 

Arrngonitc, 

Haniiulunio, 

Topaz, 

lluliullite. 

Petal ilc, 
Anatase, 


Color qf the Min- 
erals. 
pink, 


bluish white, 
wiiito, 
transparent, 
pink, 

dirty white, 
colorless, 
wliite A. bluish, 
reddL^h, 
reddish white, 
dark brown. 


Color of the 
Ught. 
green, 
bluish, 
blue. 

white sparks. 

yellowish. 

yellow. 

reddish yellow, 
do. 

bluish, 
scarlet, 
bright blue, 
refill I sh yellow. 


The pho.stphorescciicc of anatase is entirely 
different from that of the otlier minerals. It 
appears siidrleidy like a flame, and is soon 
over. Certain varieties of fluor require no 
more heat than that of the hand to occa- 
sion the emission of light. The phosphoric 
light of minerals lias the same properties 
as the direct light of the sun. The fore- 
going are instances in which it was not 
nece-ssary to expose the bodies to tlie light 
jirovious to their exhibiting [diosphores- 
cence. Certain artificial compounds emit 
light in consequence of the action of ex- 
traneous light. The most powerful of 
these is the compound called Cantonas 
phosphorus. It is formed by mixing three 
parts of calcined oyster-shells in powder, 
with one of flowers* of sulphur, and ram- 
ming the mixture into a crucible, and 
igniting it for half an hour. The bright 
parts will, on exposure to the suii-bcam, or 
to the common day-light, or to an elec- 
trical explosion, acquire the property of 
shining in the dark, so as to illuminate the 


dial of a watch, and make its figures legi- 
ble. It will, indeed, after a while, cease to 
sbiuo ; but if vve keep the powder in a well 
corked phial, u new exposure to the sun’s 
liglit will restore the piiosphorescent (pial- 
ity. When the electric discliargo is trans- 
mitted along the surfaces of certain bodies, 
ora little above them, a somewhat durable 
))hosplioresceticc is produced. Sulphate 
of barytes gives a bright green light, ace- 
tate of potash a brilliant gi*een light, and 
rock crystal, a red and tlicn white light. 
Temperature has a marked effect on the 
etnission of light by these bodies. When 
they are sliining, the luminous a})pe<arunce 
ceases if they am exposed to the cold of a 
freezing mixture. It becomes more vivid 
h}' applying heat ; and if it has ceased, it 
may he renewed by applying a stronger 
heat, so that a piece of any solar phos- 
phorus, which has apparently lo.st its pow- 
er, may by heat be again made :o shine. 
Some of the })Iiosp)iorescent booies, just 
mentioned, after their huniiiousiiess is 
over, upon partially heated iron, yield on 
fusion a very vivid light. Lime is the 
sulistance possessing this propc*rty in the 
most rcmarkal)Ic degree. If a jiicce of 
calcareous spar is placed on (djarcoal be- 
flire the cotnpound blow- pipe, it emits a 
light so vivid and white that it can .scarce- 
ly be looked upon. The following fliiids 
have been found by doctor Brewster to bo 
phospliorescent when poured into a «!iip 
of heated iron : Albumen (white of an 
egg) diluted in water, isinghiss in solution, 
saliva, son|> and water, solution of rliu- 
burb, do. of common salt, do. of lutn!, tal- 
low (the phosphorescence of which may 
be observed wlieti a candle is extiiiguisli- 
cd in a dark room), alcohol, oil of dill-seeds 
and oil of olivcjs. Several cryptogamous 
plants liavc been obsiu'ved to he luminous 
ill the dark. Tho Jihizomorpha phospfu)- 
reus found in the mines of Hesse exliiliits 
light when the extremities of the plant 
are broken. Other species of Rhi/.omor- 
plm have also appeared phosphorescent to 
the min(;rs. But marine animals are the 
most remarkable for this property ; and to 
them is now fairly attributed the once 
mysterious phosphoresceiice of the ocean. 
This phenomenon is occasionally observ- 
able ev(u*y where at sea ; but it is in warm- 
er regions and more southern latitudes, 
that it attains its greatc'st degree of bril- 
liancy and beauty. In these {larts it has 
been thus described by a scientifle ob- 
server : — “ At one time, tlie evening serene 
and delightful, a pleasant breeze just Ail- 
ing the sails, and the how of the vessel 
tlirowing the water to each side, as it 
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gracefully parts the yielding waves, all 
round the ship, fur as the eye can reach, 
rnny be seen itinuinerable bright spots of 
light rising to the surface, and again dis> 
ap[»euring, like a host of small stars 
dancing and sparkling on the bosotn uftlie 
sea. At another time, the night dark and 
lowering, a fresh breeze urging tJie ship 
rapidly onwards through her pathless 
track, upon looking over the stern, in ad- 
dition to the smaller specks just now men- 
tioned, large globes of living fire may l)e 
seen wheeling and dancing in the’smootli 
water in the wake of the rudder; now', at 
a great depth shining through the water, 
then rising rapidly to the surface, they 
may b(j s<!en, as they reach the top of the 
wave, flashing a bright spark of light, suf- 
ficient almost to dazkle the eyes of the be- 
lioldcr ; and now, again, they may be 
traced floating majestically along, till they 
gradually disappear in the darkness of tlie 
water in the distance. At other times, 
again, when light rain is fulling, or per- 
hai)s previously to the rain coming on, 
when a light nimbose cloud is overspread- 
ing the sky, upon the water being agitated 
by the ship {)assing through it, or curled 
up by a rope towing overboard in a bight, 
a beautiful, general luminousness is dif- 
fused all around, bright enough to illu- 
minate the whelc ship’s side, and the lower 
large sails which may be set at the time ; 
and it is no unusual occurrence to have 
this appearance so bright, that a person 
with little difficulty, and near the surface 
of the water, might be enabled to read.” 
That all tliis light is aflbrdod by little 
animalcules them c^innot be the smallest 
mom for doubt ; for they have l)cea caught 
in the very act of giving out the luminous 
appearance, and in vast numbers ; and in 
cvcjiy instance where the water has been 
iroperly examined when luminous, thtjy 
lave been seen in great quantities ; while, 
on the other hand, when the water has not 
been luminous, they liave not been visible. 
They have been described and figured by 
naturalists, who have studied them by the 
aid of powerful microscopes ; and they 
arc found to belong to the inollusca, the 
vermes, tlic Crustacea and the zoophytes. 
Light is also emitted from certain land in- 
sects, as from the lightning-bug and the 
glow-worm. A kind of phosphorescence, 
still different, is tliat observed in decompos- 
ing animal and vegetable matter. It appears 
during the putrefaction of fishes, especially, 
but has been oliserved also from the flesh 
of quadrupeds. Our woods* during aii- 
lumu frequently exhibit a Jiigh degree of 
luminousness in light rotten wood. 
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Phosphorus w'as discovcre<l by Brandt 
ill ](Ki9, though there are some reasons for 
believing that the) alchemists of an earlier 
period were also acquainted with this sub- 
suince. Brandt kept his process secret for 
8f)me time. Kunckel, another German 
chemist, knowing only that Brandt had 
procured it from urine, entered on the in- 
V(;stigation, and succeeded in discovering 
the process. Mr. Boyle, in England, also 
discovered it, and Godfrey Hankwitz, a 
man who was tauglit the process by Boyle, 
sold it for many years, at a high price, in 
London. In 1709, Ghaii,'a pupil of 
Scheele of Sweden, having discovered 
that phos})hute of lime is the basis of 
phones, invented the process now generally 
‘followed. It is as follows: — 100 parts of 
burnt bones ill powder are •'to lie mixed 
with 40 parts of anlphuric acid, and tliey 
are to be siiflercd to remain in contact for 
two days, the rnixture being frequently 
stirred. Tlie whole is then to be poureil 
upon a filtre of cloth, and the liquor that 
passes through is to be added to a nitrous 
solution of lead ; a white powder will bo 
formed; this ‘must be mixed with about 
one fifth of its weight of charcoal powder, 
and exposed to a strong red heat in a |K)r- 
celaiii retort, the' lieak of which is plunged 
ill water; much gaseous matter will come 
over, some of which will inflame sponta- 
neously, and at length a substance will 
drop out of the neck of the retort, and 
congeal under the water, which is phos- 
phorus. It may be purified by melting it 
in water, and fiessing it under water 
through chamois leather. It is semitrans- 
parent, and of a white, or yellowish- while 
color ; it is as soft as wax ; insoluble in 
water ; specific gravity, 1.77. It melts at 
the temperature of 90*^ Fuhr., and boils at 
550°. Wlieii phosphorus is exposed to 
air at common tcm|)eratures, it emits a 
wdiite smoke, which appears luminous in 
tlio dark. This de{)ends upon its com- 
bining with oxygen, and forming an acid 
whicli unites widi the aqueous vapor in 
tlie atmosphere, and they fall <lowii 
in the fluid form. When phosphorus 
is heated to about 148°, it takes lire, 
and burns with intense brilliancy, throw- 
ing oft’ dense white smoke, which is 
a strong acid, that soon becomes liquid 
by taking moisture from the air. It 
forms three acids by combining with 
oxygen. When it is inflamed in oxy- 
gen giis over mercury, and the white 
substance produced strongly heated, 
the oxygen being in excess, for evciy 
grain of phosphorus burnt, four and a iiaJf 
cubic inches of oxygen ore absorbed., 
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The substance so procured is phosphoric 
acid. It becomes fluid nt a red heut, miii 
is not volatile, even at a white heat. Its 
taste is intensely acid. It acts upon and 
corrodes glass, and unites witii alkalies and 
oxides. When phosphorus is lieated in 
liighly rarefled air, three pi-oducts result ; 
one is (diosphoric acid, another is an easily 
volatile sid)stance, appearing as a wliite 
powder, and the third is a red solid, re- 
quiring a heat above that of boiling water 
for its fusion. The second substance is 
soluble in water, and the solution is pos- 
sessed of acid ])ropcities. It contains less 
oxygen than the phosphoric acid; for it 
burns and becomes flxed when heated in 
the air. It is phosphorous acid. The 
third substance requires loss oxygen than 
phosphorus to convert it into phosphoric 
acid, and is regarded as an oxide of phos- 
phorus, Phosphorus burns in chlorine 
gas, and unites with it in two ])roportions, 
tile one of which contains twice as much 
chlorine as the other. When these are 
thrown into water, the cliloride is resolved 
into muriatic and phosphorous acids, the 
bi-chloride into muriatic and phosphoric 
acids. Iodine also acts upon phosphorus at 
common temperatures. It forms with 
sulphur comjiounds more iuflamirmble 
than pure phosphorus. It is solulde in 
alcohol, ether, and the expressed or vola- 
tile oils, especially by the aid of a little 
heat. The solutions in oils are luminous 
when exposed to the air. The com- 
pounds formed by |}liosphoric acid with 
the alkalies, earths and metallic oxides, are 
called the phosphates. Phosphates of al- 
kalies are partially decomposed by heating 
with charcoal : phosphate of ammonia is 
decomposed by heat alone. The phos- 
phates of the alkaline eartiis are not de- 
composed when heated with charcoal. 
Befoi*e the blow-pipe both alkaline and 
earthy ])hos|)hates melt into a vitreous, 
transparent globule. They are soluble in 
nitric acid without effervescence, and 
preci[)itate from that solution by lime- 
water or ammonia. Sulphuric acid de- 
composes tliem, and separates the? phos- 
])horic acid. The alkaline pliosj)hatcs arc 
Boluble and crystallizable ; the earthy 
ones are insoluble. The phosphites are 
distinguished from the phosphates by 
appearing luminous when heated liefore 
the blow-pipe, and by affording, on dis- 
tillation, a small quantity of phospho- 
rus. They become phosphates on ex- 
posure to the air for a little time. Phos- 
phureted hydrogen. This interesting com- 
pound of phosphorus and hydrogen ex- 
ists in the elastic form, and is obtained 


by combining phosphorus with any sub- 
stance which, by a resulting affinity, shall 
enable it to decompose water. Thus, if 
one part of phospliorus is heated with ten 
or twelve of a solution of potash, the 
alkali exerts this operation, — the water 
present is decomposed, its oxygen com- 
bines with one proportion of the phos- 
phorus, forming phosphoric acid, which 
unites with the potash ; the hydrogen of 
the decomposed water combines with 
another portion of the pliosphorus, pro- 
ducing phosphiireted hydrogen. Or 
lime may be substituted for potash. The 
distinguishing peculiarity of this gtis is 
its high inflammability, in consequence 
of whifdi it takes fire whenever it is pre- 
st'iited to the atmosphere. It cannot with 
safety be mixed with air in any quantity, 
from the violent detonation that would 
ensue, and it is therefore allowed to bum 
as it escapes from the water in which 
the beak of the retort containing the ma- 
terials producing it is immersed. The 
products of its combustion, as it <;sca])es 
from the retort into the? air, an? phosphorous 
acid and watery vapor, which present at 
their formation a very singular appear- 
ance: the bubble of gas, as it esca[)es 
and inflames, expands into a horizontal 
ring of light white vapor, which (enlarges 
in diameter as it ris(‘s until it breaks ; this 
is phosphorous acid, wafted by the aque- 
ous va|)or, and it owes this corona form to 
the eccentric impulse of the explosion. 
It is supposed that many of those lights 
which .are said to have been seen at night 
around burying-grounds, and other places, 
when animal and vegetable substances are 
undergoing decomposition, arise*, in part 
at least, from t>hosphureted hydrogen. Jii- 
hydrurcl of phosphorus is a second com- 
pound of hydrogen with jihosphorus, ob- 
tiiined when solid phosphorous acid is 
heated out of contact with the air: the 
oxygen of the water of crystallization pres- 
ent converts part of the phosphorous acid 
into the phosphoric, while the hydrogen, 
uniting witli a small proportion of plios- 
phorus, foriris this gas. It is not spontane- 
ously inflammable, but detonates when 
mixed with atmospheric .lir and heated to 
2VP. Phosphorus is employed in the arts 
for the construction of firc-matches, and for 
the preparation of [thosphoric acid. Its use 
in medicine has been attempted, but its 
violence is too great to be employed with 
safety. The phosphates are employed as 
fluxes, and in the composition of pastes for 
the imitation of gems. 

PiioTius ; a patriarch of Constaiitino,- 
ple, celebrated, about the middle of the 
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ninth centuiy, for tlic brillinncy of his tal- 
ents and the dc[)th of his erudition, lie 
was a native of Constantinople, and origi- 
nally distinguished JjiiriseJf by his learn- 
ing and ability as a layman ; but, on the 
expulsion of tin; patriarch Ignatius, by 
Rardas, was consecrated to the vacant 
pee, 858. During the succeeding ten 
years, a controversy was carried on with 
much acrimony between him and the 
bishop of Rome, each party excommuni- 
cating and anathematizing the other ; the 
consecjuerice of W'hich was the complete 
separation of the eastern and western 
churches. Dardas, his patron, being at 
length taken off by his nephew and asso- 
ciate in the empire, Miciiael the Third, that 
])rince was in his turn assassinated by Ra- 
silius, the Macedonian, who then ascended 
the throne in 8 ()f). Ihit Photius, denouncing 
him for the murder, was in the following 
year removed, to make way for the resto- 
ration of his old enemy Ignatius, and was 
forced to retire into banishment. On the 
death of that patriarch in 878, Photius, !)y 
a flattering (exposition of a forged docu- 
ment respecting the gi'jicalogy of the em- 
peror, acquiretl his favor, and, being re- 
storetl, maintained himself in the patri- 
archal chair during the remainder of that 
reign ; hut was at length accused, on in- 
suflicient grounds, of conspiring against 
the new’ sovenVign, Leo tlie Philosopher, 
who sent him, in 88 (>, into confinement in 
an Arim^nian moiiasteiy, where lie dhuliii 
8!11. This learned and intriguing prelate 
was tlie author of a Rihlioflieca, contain- 
ing an examination of 280 wriun-s; the 
best edition is that of Rekker, a French 
translation from wiiich was announced 
ill 18131, in six volumes, octavo ; of the 
JVbniocnnoii, a digest of the ecclesinsti(yil 
laws, acts of eoniicils, &c., under fourteen 
lu'ads ; a Lexicon of the Greek Language ; 
and numerous epistles. Of th(^ Biblio- 
theca there are tw’o other editions, that 
of Vienna, IGOl, and that of Rouen, folio, 
1053. Of the Lexicon, printed at Leipsic 
in 1808 (edited by llennaiin), them is a 
more accurate copy in manuse.ript at 
Cairihridge. The Letters appeared in one 
folio volume, in 1651. 

Photometer ; an instrument intended 
to indicate the different quantities of light, 
as in a cloudy or bright day, or between 
bodies illuminated in diffemnt degrees. 
In Leslie’s photometer, the essential part 
is a glass tube, like a reversed siphon, 
whose two branches should be e(jual in 
height, and terminated by balls of equal 
.diameter : one of the balls is of black 
enamel, and the other of common glass, 


into which is put some liquid. The mo- 
tion of the liquor, which is sulphuric acid, 
tinged i*ed with carmine, is measured by 
means of a graduation ; the zero is situated 
towards tlie top of the branch that is ter- 
minated by the enamelled ball. The use 
of this instrument is founded upon the 
principle that, when the light is absorbecl 
by a body, it produces a heat proponional 
to the quantity of absorption. When the 
instrument is exposed to the solar rays, 
those rays that are absorbed by the dark 
color heat the interior air, which causes 
the liquor to descend, at first with rapidity, 
in the corresponding branch. Rut, as a 
part of the heat which had introduced 
itself by means of the absorption is dissi- 
•j)aled by the radiation, and as the differ- 
ence l)etween the quantity of heat lost and 
that of the heat acquired goes on dimin- 
isliing, there will be a point where, these 
two quantities liaviiig become equal, the 
instrument will be stationary, and the in- 
tensity of the incident light is then esti- 
mated by the number of degrees which 
the liquor has lun over. 

Phrat. (See Euphrates.) 

Phrenology (from 0 p» 7 v, mind, and 
Xoyos, science) ; also called cra 7 no/og;y; the 
doctrine first systcinatically exhibited by 
doctor Gall, of the formation and func- 
tions of the nc^rvous system, and particu- 
larly of that portion of it which is enclosed 
in the skull, and composes what is called 
the brain: hence the name craniology, 
from Kpiniov, the skull, and Aoyof, science. 
To give another definition, “phrenology’ 
trenUs of the fiiculties of the linnian mind, 
and of the organs by means of which they 
inuiiifest themselves ; but it does not ena- 
ble ns to predict actions.” The origin of 
this 1)1711101] of ]>hysiology has been touch- 
ed upon in the nt’coimt of its author. (See 
Gall.) He published bis observations in 
a work entitled Jlnatomie et Physiologic 
du Systeme nervevtx cn gMxal et du Cer- 
veau en particulier (Paris, 1801 et scq., 4to.), 
and illustrated them by numerous en- 
gravings in folio. The chief points of his 
doctrine are the following: The brain is 
that organ of the body by wliicJi the mind 
of man exerts its activity. It is, however, 
not active in all its parts in every act of 
thinking ; but, as eveiy sense, every or^n 
of motion, and, in general, every function 
of the body, has a particular nerve, or set 
of nerves, as its instrument, so eveiy ope- 
ration of the mind essentially diderent 
from the others has a separate part of the 
brain fiir its organ, which is indispensable 
to it. The strength and size of the nerve 
are in proportion to the power of acdou 
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belonging ta this organ. The nerve of the 
trunk of the elephant iins the strength of a 
child’s arm. Man’s brain is more complex 
than that of any other memher of the whole 
animal creation. It not only unites all 
thost; organs which are f)iiii4l singly in 
the brains of otlier animals, but has also 
others which are not found in them. The 
skulls of men exhibit great varieties, as 
well in the ipiantity of the brain as in the 
elevation of certain points ; and observa- 
tion teaches that the better sort of lieads 
are distinguished, .if not by a greater cir- 
cumference of the. whole skull, yet by the 
)rominence of peculiar elevations, that is, 
a greater mass of brain at those points. 
In youth, the period of developoment,aiid 
the time of the fori nation of the dis|M>si- 
tions, the whoJe brain has a teialency 
towards expansion. If the u|)per part of 
n young skull is taken oti‘, the brain forces 
itself out, and cannot bo ])ressod back into 
the same space by n-placing the part of 
the skull: with air old skull, ]>rociscly ibo 
contrary is observable. 'flK? liinctions of 
certain parts of the brain an* diUcrciit 
from each other, and iude|)eiidoiit of each 
otlier, and those parts of the skull which 
cover them are distinguished by ])ccitljar 
forms. The brain is a convolution of or- 
gans. The point of union of all the nerves 
must be considered to be where the spi- 
nal marrow and the brain join in the neck 
at a spot, by pressure on wtiicb any aiiiitial 
possessing. a brain is easily killed. Part 
of the nervous substance descends as spi- 
nal marrow, gives out nerves to all the or- 
gans of the bo(ly, and is distributiMl ut last 
entirely into ne-rvous ranuticutioiis. The. 
second jiart ascends into the cavity of ibo 
skull, gives out branches to the cerelwl- 
luni,and diffuses itself in the forms of ray.s, 
tbroiigli the whole mass of the cerebri iiu, 
or ratlicr composes it, leaving, however, 
in four places empty sjiaces (the ventri- 
cles). The variety of functions is ex- 
}>ressed by an equally great variety in 
form and color. The organs of the brain 
are double. The whole mass of brain 
may he divided into two equal beiiii- 
spliorcs, and singleness takes place only 
where those organs are supjiostMl to exist, 
which seem to be destined to unite all the 
activities iu a common consciousness: 
hence, if an organ iji one part is deficient, 
the other part may still be active ; so that 
the function l)clonging to them may still 
be performed ; as one kidney may be 
wanting without a total suppression of the 
secretion of urine. Those organs which 
are found in all animals proviiled with a 
brain (such as have the most immediate 


connexion with the maintenance of the 
vital energy), are situated towards the Imse 
of the skull ; but, when the brain becomes 
nobler by tlie addition of organs of more 
elevated fuenities, tiiese additional organs 
are found towards the upper and outer 
parts of the skull. In a similar way, the 
increase of some parts of the brain shows 
itsiOf by prominence beyoiiil the otliera. 
The skull itsidf is in a ])assive state, that is, 
its form is iJetcnniiKul by the surface of 
the bruin, and does not press on the bruin, 
if in u jjeultliy or natural condition ; fi)r 
the bruin exists even in the funiis, befiiro 
the formation of the. skull. It is then only 
surrounded by the bard membrane called 
tlie dura mntir, which has to form anil to 
nourish the skull. The bones of the skull 
consist, in adults, of two luminie, between 
which lies <i marrowy diploe. Never- 
theless, the tw'o lamiiiie are every where 
parallel with each otbi*r, exeejit :-t a few 
points. Accurate and continued obsiu'va- 
tioii and comparison of men, says the 
{Jijinmologist, have shown that particiilur 
elevations of the skull allow us to infer a 
great dcvelopement of the tlispositiuns or 
faculties belonging to the organs under 
these proiiiberances, but tliat, where all 
the functions are d(;\ eloped barmonioiis- 
ly (as in Wielaiid’s bead), the skull forms 
no abrupt (‘levations, but an cweti arch. 
The observation of men in ilitlereiU situa- 
tions, and with pecniiar dispositions and 
faculties, and of the skulls of such indi- 
viduals, anatomieo-pbysiulogical investiga- 
tions of the brain, and particularly coni- 
jmnitive anatomy, with jiarticiilar refer- 
ence to the disposition or fheulty by which 
particular animals are distinguished, and 
to the peculiar character of their .skulls; 
]}utlioJogical observations of pei'sons suf- 
fering in the brain or the mind, ns of cre- 
tins, idiots, insaiK^ persons, or persons 
wliose brains have been injured by exter- 
nal violence, cx[)erim(;nts with animals 
(not uiifreijuently cruel ones), by wound- 
ing or destroying certain parts of the brain, 
^c., furnish the facts on wbieij phrenolo- 
gy resLs. Ily means of such observations. 
Gall considered that be had found the 
])arts of the bruin belungiiig to several 
faculties and dispositions. Tliese, us far 
as they can be discovered hy observation 
of the exterior of the skull, are, of (‘oiii*se, 
only such as are situated towards the sur- 
face of the brafti : a number of otliei-s, sit- 
uated deeper, and towards the centre, may, 
indeed, be conjectured ut present, but cun 
only he ascertained by continued study. 
Whatever may be the opinion res])ecting 
phrenology, it is certain that the observu- 
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tions of Gall, and other fihrenologists, are 
liighly remarkable ; and (ialVs idea is not, 
as some have asserted, iniruoral, and 
ibiitided on materialisrii. From times 
immemorial, it Inis been known that men 
are boni, not only with different faculties 
of intelkict, but also with different moral 
dis|)ositions, which is true both of single 
individuals, and of whole nations, and the 
j)hrcnologist only strives to find the organ- 
ic cause of tljese differences, which is as 
innocent ns to ascribe peculiar dis[)ositions 
to the indiience of climate. The [ihreiiol- 
ogist does not say that these dispositions 
cannot be overcome; but who does not 
know thi'it moral efforts are much more 
diilicult to some persons than to others ? 
The individual organs, according to the 
classification and nomenclature of doctor 
Spurzheirn’s New Physiognomical Sys- 
tem, published in 1815, are as follows. 
(See Spurzheim.) A faculty is admitted 
as primitive if it exists in one kind of ani- 
mal and not in another ; varies in the two 
sexes of tin) same species ; is not propor- 
tionate to the other faculties of the same 
individual ; does not manifest itself simul* 
taneously with the other faculties (appears 
and disuf»[)ears earlier or later in life than 
other faculties) ; may act, or rest singly ; 
may singly preserve its proper state of 
health or disease. The organs are divided 
into those of the propensities^ the senti- 
merits, and the intellect. Of the propensi- 
ties, nine are enumerated : 1. amativeness, 
situated in the cerebellum, and indicated, 
during life, by the thickness of the neck 
at the occipital bone. With new-born 
children, the cerebellum is the least dc- 
velop<?d of all the cerebral parts, and is to 
the brain as 1 : 13, 15 or !20, and in adults, 
as 1 : (>, 7 or 8. 52. Philoprogenitiveness, 
situated immediately above the middle 
j)art of the cerebellum, and corresponding 
to the ])rotubenince of the occiput. It 
laoduces the instinctive love of offspring, 
and, in general, love of children, and is 
with feinahjs larger than with men. 3. 
Concentraliveness, immediately above the 
last, and below self-esteem. It was first 
called, by Spurzheim, inhabitativeness, as 
it was found in pei'sons and animals much 
iittached to one place ; but now it is be- 
lieved that its function is to maintain two 
or more powers in simultaneous and com- 
bined activity. This organ is stated by 
Combe as probable.* 4. Adhesiveness, on 
each side of concentrativeness, just above 
the lambdoidal suture. It produces an in- 
^ stinctive tendency to attach one’s self to 

* The organs not mentioned as probable aro 
' considered as established. 
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certain objects, animate and inanimate. .5. 
Cornhativeness, at the inferior and mastoid 
angle of the parietal bone. It produces cour- 
age, and projiensity to attack. G. Destruc- 
tiveness, immediately above, and extending 
a little backwards and forwards from the 
external opening of the ear, and cor- 
responding to the squamous plate of the 
temporal l>one. 7. Constructiveness, at 
that part of the frontal bone immediately 
above the spheno-temjKiral suture. 8. Ac- 
quisitiveness, at the anterior inferior angle 
of the parietal bone (Spurzheim first called 
it covetiveness). It produces the tendency 
to acquire, or the desire to possess in gen- 
eral. The great idea of property is found- 
•cd on it. y. Secretiveness, at the inferior 
edge of the parietal bones, immediately 
above destructiveness, or in the middle of 
the lateral portion of the brain. This 
faculty produces instinctive tendency to 
conceal spontaneous thoughts, emotions, 
&c., from outward expression, until the 
understanding shall have decided on their 
propriety. The nine organs of sentiments 
are enumerated thus : a, sentiments com- 
mon to man and the lower animals : 10. 
Self-esteem, at the vertex, or top of the 
head, a little above the posterior or sagit- 
tal angle of the ])arietal bones. If modi- 
fied by other organs, it is the source of 
great good. The lower animals, such as 
the turkey-cock, peacock, horst», 
manifest feelings resembling pride or self- 
esteem.' 11. Love of approbation, on each 
side of that of self-esteem, and commenc- 
ing about half an inch from the lambdoi- 
dal suture. 12. Cautiousness, near the 
middle of each parietal bone, where the 
ossification of the bone generally com- 
mences. 13. Benevolence, at the upper 
part of the frontal bone, in the coronal as- 
pect, and immediately before the fontanel. 
h. Sentiments proper to man. 14. Vener- 
ation, at the middle of the coronal aspect 
of the brain, at the bregma or fontanel of 
anatomists. 15. Hope, on each side of 
that veneration, and extending under part 
of the fnmtal and part of the parietal 
bones. IG. Ideality, nearly along the 
lower edge of the temporal ridge of the 
frontal bone, piwlucing delight in the 
beau ideal. Bonder, immediately above 
ideality. The function of this part of the 
brail! was not ascertained when the other 
organs were numbered, and it therefore 
was left unmarked in the busts and plates. 
It produces the tendency to believe in 
presentiments, phantoms, &c. ; probable. 
17. Conscteniiousness, on the posterior and 
lateral parts of the coronal surface of the 
bruin, upwards from cautiousness, and 
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backwards from hope. 18. Fimincsft^ at 
the posterior part of the coronal surface 
of the head, close upon the middle line. 
The intellectual faculties are, ^eniis I, 
external senses : Jeelhiff of touch (exteiulin^ 
over most parts of the body), tasie^ smelly 
hearings sight. All these senses convey 
the impressions to the various organs, 
whose pi'ovince it is to form ideas of siadi 
qualities. Genus 11, knowing faculties, 
19. Individiialiti/f nt the middle of the 
lower part of the forehead, gives the de- 
sire and ability to know facts and things 
without a view to their ap))lieation. 20. 
Fonn^ indicated by the widtli bctwee?i the 
eyes. Its function is to judge of form. 
21. Size. Tile frontal sinus throws diiii- 
culties in the way of observing this organ, 
and Combe states it as only probabJi*. It 
gives an intuitive facility of estimating 
size. 22. JFeighi^ or resistance. The fron- 
tal sinus, when very large, extends to this 
organ, and renders its ascertainment diili- 
cuTt. It lies nearest to the oi gan of size, 
and is also stated as probable. It gives 
facility in judging of weight or resistance. 
23- Coloring, under the middle of the arch 
^ of the eye-brows, is connected with a great 
natural power of perceiving colors. 24. 

‘ Locality. The frontal sinus occurs occa- 
sionally, but not generally at the seat of 
locality, at the lower |)art of the forehead, 
oyer the inner end of t|ie <;ye-brow. It is 
connected with a great memory for placc.'^, 
apd a power of judging of the cupabiliiies 
of ground. 25. Order,* connected witii the 
love of order. 2fJ. 7Ymc, connected witJi 
j^thc power of conceiving time, and of rc- 
j^eniberiug circumstances united only by 
bbrpnological succession ; probable. 27. 
Jyifmher, connected with a great talent for 
calculating. 28. Tune giv«rs the percep- 
tion of melody. A groat ilevelopenient 
ofthis.prgan cnlarg<?s the lateral part of 
the forpbeud ; but its form varii*.M accord- 
ing to the direction and form of the con- 
volutioi'18., 29. Language gives the pow- 
er of acfjujring and using words. A large 
dcvelopemept of this organ is indicated 
by the prdi^uuience and depression of the 
eyes, this aWearance Ixjiiig produced by 
convolutions the brain, situated in the 
posterior and frangveise part of the iifiper 
orhitary plate, pressing the Jatttir, and 
with it the eyes more or less forward, 
downward and outward. Genus IIL.i^e- . 
fleeting faculties. 30. Comparison, an 
eminence of the form of a reversed pyra- 

* Phrenological casts are at pn\scnt so com- 
mon, that it IS thought more convenient to refer 
to them than to describe hero tlic particular situa- 
tion of all the organs. 


mid, ill the upper and middle portion of 
the frontal hone, gives the power of per- 
ceiving resemhianccs. 31. Causality, be- 
tween comparison and the following, fiir- 
iiisln^s tlie idea of causation. 32. fVit; 
proniituMjt and roun(h;d antcrior-superior- 
iuteral parts of the liirehcad. Imitation, 
at tile superior-anterior part of the forehead. 
We refer the general reader fJir a popular 
tn'atisc on piireiiology to Eh'meiits of 
Plireiiology, by George Cornhe, which has 
gone through several editions, and lias 
been reprinted in the U, States. There 
exists in England a phrenological society, 
who piihiisli a phrenological journal. 

Phrygians appears to, liave been the 
nniiie of rla' primitive inhabitants of Asia 
Minor, since not only the Trojans, but 
also the Mysians and Liydians, were so 
called. Under the Persian dominion, 
Phrygia was tii(i largest and mo central 
])ro\ince of Asia Minor. At a later ])eri- 
od it was divided into Greater and Lesser 
Phrygia anti J^iirygia Epictetu;^, the iiorth- 
westerii part of PJirygia jirofier. The 
)>riiicipul eilies were Apamea, Laodi(*ea 
and Oolossie. The inliubitants of this 
fertile rt'gion w^cu-e early civilized, and 
paid mucli attention to grazing and tillage. 
The history of JMirygia is altogether con- 
nected with mytiiologicnl evi'iits. S(ivc?nd 
of its kings arc nientJoncd of the names of 
Gordius and Midas, (q. v.) On tlici death 
of Adraslus (Jk C. 5(10), the royal family 
of Phrygia became extinct, and the king- 
dom became a |>rovince of I^ydia. It af- 
terwartls formed a part of the Pereiaii, and 
still later (d* the Roman empire. In the 
nnisic of , the ancients, the Phrygian mode 
Avas of a rnartiul cliaructer. (See Mode, 
and Music.) 

PjiRYNE ; one of the most celebrated 
courtesans of Greece, born at Thespini, in 
Rmotiu. She arriviMl at Atlauis in a 
liiimblo coniliiioii, but soon began to ac- 
quire wealth by traflicking in her cliarms. 
She Ixjcame the mistress of Praxiteles 
(q. V.) and of lly[)eridcs ; the former of 
Avliom immortalized her beauty by bis ait ; 
the latter obtained her acquittal when she 
liud been accused of atheism, by exjiosing 
her ciiurms to the aged judges of the 
Heliaeu. This event was decisive of Jier 
success. She heneofortb veiled her beau- 
ties, and sold lier favors only at an enor- 
mous price. At Eleusis, she w'^erit naked 
into the sen, before the assembled nnilti- 
tude, but this was probably to renew the 
impression of lier clKu*ms. (See Jlnady^ 
omcne.) Pliryno, or, according to some, 
J^ais, once wagered that she could melt 
the stern and rigid Xenocrates; but her 
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temptations proved unsuccessful, and she 
declared that he was not a man, hut a 
statue. Even in her old age, she was not 
without admircuvs, us it was esteemed an 
honor for any one to he able to boast that 
iie had enjoyed her favors. 

Phrtxos. (See Argonauts, Jllhamaa, 
and Helle.) 

J^iiTiiA. (See Hieroglyphics^ p. 318.) 

]*uTiiioTi.s. (Sec Thessaly,) 

Pirni I s I s.( SeePulmonarij Consumption.) 

Pii vsicAL AsTRo.\oMy. (See Jlstronomy.) 

Physical (jf.ograpiiy, or the Natural 
History ok the Earth, is that branch 
of geography whicli treats of the surface 
of the earth, of the atmosphere which 
surrounds it, of the substances which - 
compose it, and of the organized bodies 
which it produces or supports. (See Ge- 
ography.) Physical geografihy does not, 
liowevfT, enter into the minute details of 
natural science ; it gives a general view 
of fdienomcum and their mutual relations, 
and leaves to the more rigorous sciences 
the classification of tlic substances of 
which they treat, borrowing, from each its 
results, and connecting diem into one 
whole. The figure of the earth and its 
relations to the other parts of the universe 
are determined by mathematical geogra- 
phy ; physical geography points out its 
natural divisions into land and water, con- 
tinents, seas, oceans, &c., and treats of 
tlic external configuration of mountains, 
valleys, coasts, &.c. (See Earth, and the 
separate articles.) Having examined the 
surface, we attempt to penetrate the inte- 
rior, and determine the structure and 
composition of the solid parts of the earth, 
its strata, caverns, veins, &.C., tlu! rocks or 
aggregate substances of which it is formed, 
their distribution, propc'rties, age, &c. 
(see Geology)] we study the remains of its 
liast inhabitants, and the proofs of the vio- 
lent revolutions which it has iiiulcrgone 
(see Organic Remains ) ; and seek for the 
<*auses of those revedutions. (Sec Earth- 
quake, Volcano.) We next examine the 
simple sulxstunces of which the earth is 
composed (see Mineralogy), and their va- 
rious condiinations (see Metals, Earths, 
Salts), from which we obtain so many 
contributions to our comfort, health or 
luxury, ff we then turn to the fluid parts 
of the globe, hydrography ))oints out its di- 
visions into lakes, rivei*s,seas, oceans (^cc the 
articles), determines the different natural 
qualities of water, its temperatim;, chemi- 
cal projierties, &c, (see Mineral Waters), 

^ and the iiatiin^, extent and causes of those 
great fiuctuations, which it regularly or 
. irregularly undergoes. (See Tides, Cur- 


rents.) The fluid which surrounds the 
globe may next be examined (see Meteo- 
rology), its com|M>sition determined, and 
the curious phenomena of which it is the 
theatre, and the movements to wliich it is 
subject, be studied. (See Mmosphere, 
Rain, Hail, Snow, Magnet, Electricity, 
Winds, &c.) Afler concluding our ex- 
amination of. iporgnnic nature, by re- 
searches into the local temperature of the 
atmosphere (see Climate, Temperature, 
Zones), we may next consider flie earth 
as the residence of organized living be- 
ings, which adorn its. surface, and feed 
upon its inexhaustible resources. Vege- 
tables, from the abundance with which 
► they ai*e produced, and from their inti- 
mate connexion with tfie surface of the 
globe, first attract attention; botany ex- 
amines, in de tail, the treasures of the 
vegetable world, while physical geogra- 
phy marks its general relations and traces 
the influence of climate, temperature, soil, 
atmosphere, &.C., upon the progress and 
extent of vegetation, lind the geographical 
distribution of plants. (Hce Plants.) Rising 
above the lowest form of organic to animal 
life, we search the air, the land and the sea, 
following the motions of insects, reptiles, 
birds, fish and beasts, and fix the bounda- 
ries within which they are confined, or 
the s|>ot of their origin and the progress 
of tlndr migrations. (See ^^nimaLs, Zoolo- 
gy, &c.) Man, in his physical capacity, 
his animal organization, his variety of 
complexion, stature, conformation and 
mode of life, the proportions of the ages, 
sexes, deaths and births, with the influ- 
ence of beat and cold, moisture and 
drought, local, habitation and climate, 
upon his body and mind, is the last and 
highest subject of physical geography. 
(See Man, Longevity, Physiologi/, &:c.) 
Considered as a inorul, social, political aiul 
religious being, man in organ izeil societies 
is the snbject of political geography. It 
is not to be denied that jdiysical geogra- 
phy is yet in its infancy. Rut an incon- 
siderable ])art of the surface of the globe 
has yet been examined ; the stms still con- 
ceal their treasures from us, and the bosom 
of the earth has been but partially and su- 
perflcinlly opened to us. — See Bergrnonii’s 
Physical Geography (Swedish, 2 vols., 8vo.), 
the geographical works of Humboldt, 
Mnltc-Brun’s System of Geography (vol. ij. 

Physics. (See Maiural Philosophy.) 

Physiocratic or Agricultural Sys- 
tem, ill political economy. Francis Qnes- 
noy, physician to Louis *XV, had observed 
the very depressed state of agriculture in 
France, whilst travelling with the king. 
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and ascribed it to the riim*aiitile system whether this products of a country are 
(q. V.) introduced under CoUtvrt, wiiicli consumed by natives or by foirigners, 
lavoreil tlnj industry of tiie cities. Ques- 4. As, according to f/iis system, all wealth 
iiuy published ids Tableau blconomique is dt'iived fn)m the soil, tii(! only siilqect 
avee son ExpliaUion (175i:<), and developed taxed should be the net j)rodiic<j of tho 
Ids system in his Im Fhysiovratie, ou Con- soil. The iinUaiableness of this system, 
stituiioyi JValurdie da Gouvcrncnient le without replying to it in detail, rests 
plus avantaj^eux an Genre Humain ( Paris, chitdly in the ndsconceptiori of nature 
i7b7, improved ; Yvenlun, 170*8, 0 vols.), and its products. The tire of the steani- 
a/id a whole sciiooJ, called the y;/i^52Wru/iV, engine is us much u productive uatiimJ 
soon sprung up. It was not, however, power ns that producing grain, and tho 
until the rt'u;n of Louis XV'^1, under the plough ns much u niuchiiie us the steam- 


ndnistt.T Turgot, that the followei*s of the 
system came into otiice. 'Pheir authority 
again sunk ; but, in the revolution, they had, 
for several yeai-s, aiieeided prc|)onderance 
in the conv^mlion. Joseph II of Austria, 
and Leopold of Tus(!any, Ids brother, 
were frieinlly to the system, but did not 
allow the perfect freedom of tnide which 
it recommended. The principh's of the 
j>hysiocratic system are, 1. Tlie earth is 
the only source of all national weahh ; 
and oidy those who use or increase the 
natural powers operating in the vegetable 
and animal kingdom, as farmers, tislier- 
inen, hertlsmen, miners, add to tho amount 
of actual wealth. All other laborers, nie- 
chaidcs, manufacturers, merchants, pro- 
duce nothing which can increitse the 
j)id)lic wealth ; they only change the 
ti)rm of the articles prodticeil by the 
former classes, and their wages will always 
be f)aid by the surplus of raw products, 
which the farmer saves from Ids own 
consumption. The merchant only ])ro- 
inotes tlic exchange of goorls. Still less 
is it in the ])Ower of public officers aiul 
men in similar employments to increase 
the elements of wealth. 2. AH members 
of the community, therefore, are divided 
into productive and uni)roductive. To 
the latter class belong scholars, artists, 
mechanics, merchants, &c., because all 
of thcjin are to be supported by tho pro- 
ductions of the eartli, without having 
assisted directly in producing them. What 
they save from the wages received from 
the mass of the natural ]irodiicts, in 
various forms, contributes, indeed, to na- 
tional wealth, and they become, thereby, 
a useful class of citizens, indinjcily in- 
creasing w'ealtb. It is only by thisir 
means, moreover, -that the agriculturist is 
enabled to devote himself exclusively to 
the culture of the earth. 3. From this it 
follows that the unrestricted exercise of 
all honest occupaftons is necessary to the 
wealth of both classes. The system in- 
culcates freedom in regard to foreign com- 
merce, as well us to the mechanic aits, 
considering it a matter of indifference 


engine. 

Physiognomy (from nature, and 
law, ruh^) is the name given to the 
countenance of man, considered as an in- 
dex of his gt'iicnil charactfu', and also to 
the scien<!e which trt^ats of tho means of 
judging of character from the counte- 
nance. This is the general acceptation 
of the term ; but th(*re seenns lo very 
good retison why the science of physiog- 
nomy should not be consuhTcd us extend- 
ing to a man’s whoh^ appearance. What- 
ever be thought of the possibility of laying 
down strict rules for such jinlgments, it is 
a fact of every day’s occurrence, that we 
are, almost without reHection on our part, 
impressiHl favorably or until vorably, in re- 
gard to the UMiqier anil talents of othei*s, 
by the expression of their countenances. 
The poetry of early ages contains descrip- 
tions of tin? features ot* hero(?s, correspond- 
ing to the churai'ter of the individual ; and, 
in ordinary life, every pei'son who takesaser- 
vant is intluenced by the expression of his 
countenance. The existence, therefore, of 
a permanent external expression of the in- 
ward man, in some degrt?e, cannot be denied; 
but that there exist exce|>tions, is a matter 
of coiii’si?. Tho great (ptestion is, how 
far we can reduce our experience to cer- 
tain rules. As the face is that jiart of ani- 
mals in which the noblost organs are unit- 
ed, by which they put themselves in con- 
tact with the world, and, for various rea- 
sons, shows most of their characteristic 
traits, it has Uicn made the particular ob- 
ject of study by the physiognomist ; and 
com]mrisoiis have been drawn between 
the face of man and that of animals. 
Rapt, della Porta (who died in ]()15) made 
such comparisons the basis of his physi- 
ognomical investigations, and hud tho 
heads of animals compared to human 
faces rejiresented. Tischbein, a German 
painter, has since curried out the same 
idea much more completely, and doctor 
Gall has also made .such comparative re|)- 
resentations fur the illustration of phrenol- 
ogy. (See GalL) A great part of the art 
of painting and sculpture is founded on 
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pliysio^nomy. As tlio expression of tlie the phenomena of life in man, nncl then it 
fatre (lependti very much upon the formation corresponds to one of the si^mifications of 
oftJieibrejmrt of the skull, physiognomy is anihropolo^. The most scientific use of 
illustrated hycraniology.* Arnoiigthecliief the word is that which af)plies it to the 
j)oiiits in ])hysiognomy, Kant, in his on- phenomena of life in general, as all the 
tliropology, reckons, 1. the general forma- j)henomena of life, animal or vegetable, 
tion of the face, particularly in the profile, arc intimately connected with each other, 
which is intercstinjv, both in respect to The science would then include vegetable 
the physiognomy of individuals and of physiology, animal physiology, and coin- 
nations, us Jlhimenhach’s investigations parative physiology, which corresponds to 
prove ; 2. the filatures of . the face ; comparative anatomy, and examines the 
3. the motions of the face, us ifar as they analogies and differences presented by the 
liavc become habitual; also the walk, organic activity of the twoclasses of iK'ings. 
&c. Kant and otliera think they can Physiology has been further divided into 
show why phyRiognomy can never bo genend and special, the former analysing 
elevated to a science. It is, however, a the phenomena of life in an abstract man- 


subject of great interest, but the student 
must be on his guard against a gimend 
application of the rules vvliich experience 
seems to have furnished him. This was 
the reason why Lnvater’s system lasted 
but a short time, though he has collected 
valuable materials, (rice Lnvnicr,) The 
Dominican Carnpanclla, wliodied in Ifilli), 
was a iihysiognomist. J. Cross published, 
ill 1817, an Attempt to establish PhyRiog- 
nomy upon scientific Principles ((:rIasgow, 
1817); and Spurzheim, the Physiognoiiii- 
eul System. 

PiiYsiouRAPur. (Sec MineraloffiL vol. 
viii, p. 50a) 

Physiology (from nature, in eveiy 
sense, and Xoyof, science). This word, firet 
used, as it ajifiears, by Aristotle, would 
signify, according to its etymology, tlie 
sciciux* which treats of all the phenomena 
of nature, the whole uiiivei*se, and thus 
would comprise natural jihilosophy as 
well as natural history ; hut the term has 
been subjected to some restrictions, and is 
used, sotiuaiines, for the science which 
treats of all the phenomena of living holl- 
ies, and thus becomes synonymous with 
hiolofry ; sometimes for the science which 
treats of animal life, and then is synony- 
mous with zounomyy or dymimolof^ ; and 
sometimc's for the science* which treats of , 

* Physiognomy and plircnology, in a certain 
degree, always have existed and will exist. 
Though our niles lor jmlging of iiwii from their 
appearaiK'c may often fail, w'e still eoiitiime to 
trust in thorn. Wc cannot help considering it 
.strange if a sulky-looking man is found to be 
kind, and a stupid-looking man to be siigaeious. 
Wo fiinl in the autobiographical letters of the 
philologer Jerome Wolf ^wrho died 1580), a ouri- 
ous story, that the physician attending his father 
on his death-bed, looking at the forehead of young 
Jerome for some time, consoled his father by the 
assurance that his son would be, at some future 
time, a capable man, though he might then ap- 
pear awkwanl and dull. — //. iVdJii Vitm 
Ratione, &e., communicated in Raumcr’s 
IlistorUches Tasclienbuch, 


Her, without making the application to 
puiiicnlar Rpccies, whilst the latter exam- 
ines the mechanism and tlie results of life 
in certain species. Physiology, finally, 
has been treated under the RuhdiviRioiis 
of hygienic, pathologic and therafieiitic 
physiology. As long as these divisions 
servo simply to assist the student, without 
conveying wrong ideas ns to the science 
and the subject which it treats, viz. life, so 
variotm in its manifestations, yet one and 
the same throughout all nature, they may 
he iisefid. As man stands highest in the 
scale of beings wliich we have uti oppor- 
tunity to observe, he is the most interesting 
subject of physiology, both because ani- 
iiml life is most developed in him, and 
because his animal life is intimately con- 
nected with his intellectual and moral life ; 
for, whatever may he the belief respecting 
the state of the soul before or ailer our 
existence on this earth, it is certain that 
during the time of our earthly life, the 
soul and body are, in more than one re- 
spect, intimately united. Under this view 
several German philosophers have treated 
jdiysiology, and attempted to draw from 
it illustrations for the higher anthropology. 
Without going into that subject at prosent, 
we shall give here a brief outline of the 
(jlerman mode of treating pliysiology, 
wiiich is probably less fuiniliar to our 
readers than that of France and England. 
The huniiin frame consists of a multiplici- 
ty of organs, which are constantly in a 
state of mutual excitement and mutual re- 
straint. The cliaiii of causes and eftects 
is endless, yet observation discovered 
certain serit's and orders, cidled systems* 
Thus we Iiave the systems of reproduc- 
tion, irritability and sensibility, (q. v.) The 
jirovince of the rtqtroductive system is 
to preserve and unfold the organization. 
Matter is in uninterrupted change : it un • 
dergoes a constant union and separation, 
ritis is os true of tlie animal frame as of 
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the lower forms of matter. Them is a 
constant succession of states, and the 
whole lite of the organisation consists, 
us it were, of innuinerahle smaller circles 
of lite, heginning with that of the simple 
subsUinces, eacJi of whicJi runs through 
certain changes, and then begins anew, 
and proceeding thence to the higher or- 
gans and systems. This constant change 
in the animal frame requires a constant 
introduction of new matter into the system, 
and a constant separation of that matter 
which lais completed its brief tour of duty, 
and must Ite thrown otf as useless. 'I’he 
new matter received has to undergo a 
series of changes to adapt it to the pur- 
poses of animal life. These changes ture 
c'llectcd by means of a number of organs, 
whose form, construction and activity cor- 
respond to their destination. These arc 
ilie organs of ingestion ami digestion, the 
niontli, throat, stomach and intc'stines, the 
ahsorl)ing vessels of the intestines, which 
in their eonrae form glands, then canals, 
f'liding at last in otie canal. (See 
Digestion, ami Dijspepsia.) The rect'ivecl 
matter heeomes purer and purer, that is, 
fitter for animal life, ami eventually be- 
comes blood (q. V.), which change is ef- 
lectcd in tlic3 lungs (q. v.), from which the 
Mood collects in the loll cavities of the 
heart. (See Heart for an aecoimt of the 
circulation of the blood.) The blood is a 
fluid endowed with life, and is spread all 
over the organization, diffusing new mat- 
ter and life in innumerable currents. The 
arterial system penetrates every organ, 
ami every organ gives to tlic matter llins 
received its j)cculiar charact(*r. Part of 
this blood, in the shape of coagnlutcd fi- 
bres, assumes the firat organic form, the 
cellular texture (ati animal crystallization, 
as it were), attaches itself to the already 
€3xisting matter of the same kind, in order 
to assist the latter, if it is yet in the process 
of formation, or to supply the place of 
that wliose virtue is exhausted, and, by 
further f)rocesses, gives rise to the various 
other parts of the hurnati body, as the 
cellular texture, the various membranes, 
ghuids, hail's, hones, cartilag(f, muscles, 
arteries, the capillary systeiri, nerves, brain, 
&,c. These single parts, by various com- 
binations, form tlie compound organs, 
whose functions vtiry with their composi- 
tion. Ariotber ])art of the blood is des- 
tined to be changed into various fluids; 
this is cff(*(;tcd by the function of secre- 
tion, for which several organs are ihjs- 
tined. To these belong the sccrtjfion of 
the saliva in the salivary glands, of the 
gastric juice in the stomach, of the gall in 


the liver, milk in the breasts, of the mucus 
in the mucous memhranes, &c. After tho 
various forms of organic matter have run 
through their short circle of life, they lose 
their ciiaractor of animal life and activity, 
ciiange tJieir peculiar form, are dissolved, 
absorbed in proper canals, and thrown 
out. This is done hy the absorbing lym- 
phatic vessels, hy the kidneys and urinary 
passage, the skin, &c. The system of 
iiTitahility (q. v.) is composed of the fibre 
formed out of the blood, and endowed 
with a higher lili^, and consists of the 
i.misciilar fibre, which jiossesscs the fac- 
ulty of sliortening itself hy contrac.tion. 
Aggregations of tliese fibres form a mus- 
cle. Some of these arc iiollow muscles. 
Tor the reception and transmission of flu- 
ids, as the heart ami the muscular mcm- 
hraiios. The others are connected with 
the system of hones, and serve for volun- 
tary motion. Aliisrleg.) T’e system 

<»f s(;n-ihility consists of the matter in the 
highest stage of life, and forms the wliole 
system of the nerves. (See JVerves^ and 
lirain.) Tlii'sc systems are closely con- 
nected, and are coniliined in each organ ; 
thus we find (;very vvhei-e celhilur texture, 
iiiemhrane, vessels, &'.c., and nerves which 
diffuse a higher lifi^ throughout the organs, 
and product*, hy their general cutmexioti, 
a harmony in the functions of all the 
organs, which, if undisturbed, is culled 
health. To the scrit?s which giv(*s rise to 
this harmony of the fiiiietions belong also 
the activities of tho soul, in so liir as the 
material organization influences them, or 
the soul iniin(*nces tho material organiza- 
tion. For, though the life of tin; soul is 
superior to the life of the body, — the latter 
only following imchangt'ahle laws of na- 
ture, the foriiK'r being guided hy reason 
and volition, — yet the close union of both, 
and their mutual operation, cannot be 
denied. I’he material organization af- 
fects the soul hy the ccjrehrul sysUmi and 
nerves, the soul receiving ideas of outward 
things through the siaises (see jVerves); 
and though the cerebral system belongs 
peculiarly to the soul, yi^t it is nonrisii- 
ed anil muintained by the same means 
as the whole animal organization ; and tliis 
circumstance, and perliaps the connexion 
of the nerves of the systems of sensibility 
and reprodnetion, give rise to what wc 
call instincts and impulses connected 
with the physical wants. Further, them 
soeiiis to exist a constant yet silent influ- 
ence of the material organization on tiie 
higher nervous system and the brain, owing 
the support of these; organs by the blood, 
mid to the connexion in wliich all organs 
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arc kept through tlic nerves ; and these 
circumstances appear to exj)luiii the 
causes of tlie vurioiis temperaments and 
tlie change in our dispositions. The soul, 
on the otiier hand, operates upon tlie 
bodiJy organization by many voluntary 
acts, whiclj afiect tluj organic life, by the 
restraint of tJie appetites, and by the activity 
wliich its own operations necessarily ex- 
cite in its organ, the brain ; and, finally, 
by the direct iiillueuce of certain passions 
and emotions, on partic.ular parts of the 
frame. All tln^se points are minutely 
trcatial in jihysiology. The history of 
physiology is intiiiiately connected with 
tluit of medicine. It began with scanty 
materials and hypotheses. Hippocrates 
had but a very imperfect knowledge of* 
the human organization, and very limited 
views of the origin of life. Galen, pos- 
sessing a better knowledge of anatomy, 
composed a b<*lter system of physiology. 
From him originated the division of the 
functions into vital, animal and natuml 
functions, wliich has maintained itself 
down to our time. After the midille ages 
bail gone by, the more thorough study of 
anatomy led to a bcjtter sysKuii of physi- 
ology. Harvey’s discovery of the circula- 
tion of (he blood was a great step, but it 
induced his successor to attempt to ex- 
])lain life by more mechanical and hydrau- 
lic principles. Stahl (q. v.) conshlercd 
the soul as the cause of life and its phe- 
noiiKuia ; hut Haller made an entirely new 
eiioch, by the theory of the irritability of 
the fihj-e, which was made the basis of 
many systems ; even Jlrown’s theory of 
life, us arising from the irritability of the 
organization, and the intluence of ex- 
ternal things, is to be deduced from 
this source. The progress of chemistry 
and })hilosophy gave rise to another 
mode of treating physiology, the former 
by analysing the simple substances of the 
body, the latter by the faithful investiga- 
tion of what is within anil what without 
the limits of the reasoning Ihculty, thereby 
banishing a number of untenable theories. 

PlIVTOLOGY (from iPvrbv, plant, ami Aoyoy, 
science); u word not unfrequeiitly used 
for botany by the Germuus of laU‘, they 
considering it more correspondent tliaii 
botany to the denominations of the kin- 
dred sciences, zoology and mineralogy, 
and better adapted to tlie more elevated 
cliaracter which the science has received 
of late, since the whole nature of plants 
has btieii more thoroughly studied than 
formerly. (See PlaiUs,) 

PiA Mater, in anatomy; a thin mem- 
• braiic immediately investing tlie brain, (q.v.) 


PiAjfo (Italian)', soft, slow; used in 
music in contradistinction to Jbrte. Pia- 
niasimo ; the superlative of j^no, 

Piano-Forte ; a musical stringed in- 
strument, die strings of which are extend- 
ed over bridges rising on the sounding- 
Ixiard, and are made to vibrate by means 
of small, covered harnrnei’s, which arc put 
in motion by keys, and where a continued 
sound is not contemplated, their sound is 
duinpeiied immediately after the touch of 
the keys by means of leathern dampers. 
TJie piano lias superseded the harpsichord, 
])ri]icipally owing to its greater stn;iigth, 
fulness and duration of tone. The stren^h 
of the tones has also been increased by 
increasing the number of the strings for 
<*ach tone. There are usually lliree 
strings for each tone. The hammers usu- 
ally strike the strings from below ; but, of 
late, instruments have been made in Vien- 
na, called Kapotasto, in whicli tlie ham- 
mers strike the strings from above, and 
tlierchy produce a stronger tone. A 
change or prolongation of tone is produced 
by means of pedals: only a few, however, 
are at jirescnt used. Formerly, the clavi- 
chord and the sjiinnct supplied the place 
of the })iuno-forte ; and all three iiistru- 
iiieius jiossess the advantage that a single 
player on the same can produce a com- 
jilete harmony, and the most rapid and 
diflicult series of tones cun be executed 
by means of a simple meclmnisin, on 
wliicli account these instruments greatly 
facilitate the study of hannony. To the 
harpsichord the jiiaiio-forte is inferior in 
this single particular, that, in the former 
instrument, the touch has a great inftu- 
ence on the character of the tones, while, 
in the case of the piano-forte, they are in 
a manner prepared beforehand. This in- 
stnmient is iisiiully tabular in shape (these 
are commonly of u comparatively weak 
tone), or spiniict- formed. Those in the 
shape of a long spinnet (grand piano-fortes) 
are used as concert instruments, and have 
the greatest compass and strength. The 
grand piano-forte is one of the noblest and 
most elegant musical instruments. TJie 
common compass of piano-fortes at pres- 
ent is six octaves rising from the lowest 
F, Thei-e arc also instruments of tliis 
class in an upright form ; for example, 
Dielanaklasis, whicli, however, are less in 
use. The piano- forte was invented by 
Christian Gottlieb Schroder of. Holicn- 
steiii, ill Saxony, bom in the beginning 
of the eigliteeiitli century (about VI 17, in 
Dresden). It has been gradually improv- 
ed, till it has become one of the most im- 
portant instruments in all musical enter* 
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tainments lu strength and firmness, the 
English piaiiO'tbrtes excel all othera. 
They are, however, coniiiamtively difficult 
to use, and are very expensive. 

PiARisTs ; futhera of the pious schools 
(scholanwi piariim) ; tlio rnemliers of a re- 
ligious order, who, in addition to the three 
usual monastic vows, took also a fourth, 
namely, to devote themselves to the gni- 
tnitous instruction of youth. (See Monaa^ 
tic Vows, and Orders, Religious.) This 
order was instituted at Rome*, in the begin- 
ning of tlie seventeenth century, by Joseph 
Casidanza (died 1(>4S), a Spanish noble- 
iiian, and <!oiJimicd by the pope in 1()21. 
In it was rewarded for its useful 

Jabot'S, by the most im[)ortant privileges of 
the iijciidicant orders. The piarists are, ' 
like the Jesuits, a secular onh'r, subject to 
rules. They also resemble die Jesuits in 
their costume, and in their devotion to the 
service of the church and to education, 
and have been the rivals of that order 
Iroin the time of their institution. They 
soon spread themselves through the Cath- 
olic countries, particularly in the Austrian 
dominions, and became numerous and 
powerful, w'ithout subjecting themselves 
to the charge of ambitious views, and 
without meddling in political inatteix, as 
the Jesuits di<l. Many gymnasia and 
schools in Hungary and Poland are still 
under their direction. In Bohemia, Mo> 
raviu, Silesia and Austria, thf;y have some 
n^spectuhle colleges, and their services in 
the cause of education have undeniably 
been great. 

Piaster. (See Coin, division Spain 
and Turkey.) The Turkish piaster varies 
much in value. 

Piazza, in architecture, is a portico, or 
covered walk, supported by arches ; and 
all walks, with porticoes around them, are 
piazzas. 

PiAZZi, Giuseppe, director-general of the 
olwervatories at Naples and Palermo, was 
born at Ponte, in the Valteliiie, in 174(1 ; in 
17()4, entered the order of the Theatinesat 
Milan, and studied at Milan, Turin and 
Rome, under Tiralioschi, L<;seurand Bec- 
caria. In 1770, he was ajipointed [irofessor 
of mathematics at the hew university in 
Malta, on the abolition of'which he return- 
ed to Italy, and, in 1780, became jirofessor 
of the higher inatliematics at Palermo. 
Having induced the viceroy to establish an 
observatory there, Piazzi went to England 
and France to purchase the necessary 
instiTiments. The observatory was com- 
pleted in 1789, and is described in Piazzi’s 
Della Specola asironomica de’ Regisiudj di 
Palermo, 1792 — 94. His first ob^rvatious 


were published in 1792. He soon after 
began his catulogui^ of stars, and dedicated 
the first, containing 6784 stars, to the insti- 
tute at Paris. January 1, 1801, Piazzi 
discovert?d the planet Ceres, in comrrierri- 
oration of which the king of Naples wish- 
ed to strike a gold meilal in his honor; 
but Piazzi jjrcferred that tiic money should 
be applied to the purchase of iiistriiiiients 
for the observatory. In 1814, lie com- 
pleted his second catalogue, containing 
7646 stare. He had also been occupied 
in the reformation of the system of weights 
and measure's in Sicily. The observation 
of comets he always considered as useless. 
In 1817, the king called him to Naples to 
examine the plan of the new observatory 
there ; and his lust years were chiefly de- 
voted to the subject of public education in 
Sicily. He died July 22, 1826. His Lc- 
zimvi elemetdari. di Jlsironomia were pub- 
lished at Palermo in 1817. 

PiB-(JoRN, or Hornpipe ; a Welsh in- 
strument, consisting of a wooden pifie, 
with holes at the sides, and a horn at each 
end, the one to collect the wind blown 
into it by the month, and the other to con- 
vey the sound as modulated by the [ler- 
former. This instrument is so common 
ill Wales, that the shepherds’ boys amuse 
themselves with it while tending their 
flocks. 

Picard, Louis Benoit, born at Paris, in 
1769, early began to \Vrite fl>r the stage 
with success. The friendship of Andrieux, 
who assisted him with his advice, was 
serviceable to Iiiin, and he soon became 
an actor, making his debut at the Tlwdtre 
Louvois (Od^on), where his dramas were 
also represented with much a])pluuse. In 
1801, he became the manager of the thea- 
tre, continuing to perform and write at 
the same time, lie soon after (1806] 
withdrew from the boards, w'as ad mitten 
to the French academy, and intrusted by 
government with the direction of the ope- 
ra. While at the head of the opera, he 
ceased writing, but, in 1816, resumed the 
direction of the Od^oii, and again began 
to write. He die<l in 1828. Picard, on 
account of his skilful delineation of char- 
acter, was culled by the French Le petit 
Molitre. He was the author of more 
than seventy larger and smaller pieces, 
besides several romances. Among the 
latter are Le Gil Bias de la Rivolution ; 
L^hjonrUte Homme, &>c. 

Picards. (See Adamites.) 

Picardy ; formerly a province of 
France, in the northern part of the king- 
dom, lying on the British channel, to the , 
uortli-west of Normandy, and south of 
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Artois. (S(ic Frame, and Depariment.) It 
was for some time in possession of the 
English crown. 

PicciNi, Nic(*t)16, bom at Rari, in the 
kingdom of Naples, in 1798, was designed 
by his lather, a miisieiaii, iia* the elinrch. 
But tlie yonng Pieeini soon displayed 
such a decided taste for music, that he 
wfis placed at the Conservaloi io di Santo 
Onofrio, at the Ji(‘ad of which was the 
celebrat(jd Iajo. Alter sfiending twelve 
years tli(‘rc, he h?ft the conservatory, thor- 
oughly grounded in the scicMico of music, 
and auimanal with a glowing imagination, 
which wanted only an opportunity to 
show itself. The prince of Vinfmiille 
mentioned him to the director of the Flor- 
entine theatre, and Ph’cini set the opera 
Lc Donne dispeiose, wJjich w’as perform- 
ed with applaus<3. He soon after compos- 
ed Le Gdosic, and 11 cvrioso del proprto 
Dfwno. 'J’Jie latter was performed with 
applause during four successive years, 
llis composition of Zenobia (175b) dis- 
played his genius in the serious opera. In 
1758, ho was invited to Kome to s^*t ^ JUs- 
sandro ntW Indie ; and in J7()0, af>[)earcd 
llis c,(;lebratc(l Cecchina, or La huona Fig- 
Uuoln, which had an uiiexanifiled run in 
Judy. The next year, his Olimpiadc, a 
serious opera, had th<3 same success. In 
this piece, the duet was first inx'seiited 
free from pedantry and technicality, in the 
new musical form, which has since been 
univeivally ado|)ted. Picciui continued 
to compose' for the theatres of Rome and 
Naples for hfleeii years, during which 
time lie enjoyed the undisputed sujirema- 
cy in the public favor; but, after the ap- 
pearance of Auibssi ((]. V.), one of Piccini’s 
operas failed at Rome, and, in consc- 
cjuence of the mortilj(*ation which this oc- 
casioned him, he lidl sick, and, after his 
recovery, determined to devote himself 
solely to the theatres in Naples. In 177G, 
ho accepted an invitation, on very favora- 
ble terms, from the French court, and 
went to Paris. At that time, besides nu- 
merous oratorios, cantatas, &:c., he had 
composed J33 operas. Being entirely ig- 
norant of the French language, he receiv- 
ed instruction from Marmontel, and, with . 
his assistance, brought out the Roland of 
Quinault, which, notwithstanding the op- 
position of Gluck and his friends, w'as 
successful. Although Gluck and Piccini 
were personally reconciled, yet the war 
between their respective admircra contin- 
ued (ace Gluck ) ; and, in order to compare 
their merits, the two rivals coHi[)os(;d the 
same subject, Iphigenia in Tauris : in this 
contest, Gluck had the advantage. In 
. VOL. X. 11 


1783, Piccini produced his Dido, which is 
considered his chef d^auvre. lie had been 
appointed director of the royal singing 
school in 1782, but the revolution deprived 
him of his appointments, and he nitiimed 
to Naples in 17111, wliere the king granted 
him a pension, and employed him on va- 
rwHis occasions ; but, having imprudently 
expressed revolutionary .sentiments, he 
was exposed to much hard treatment, and 
finally returned to France, where he died 
in 1800. 

Piccoi.omim; a distinguished family, 
originally of Italy. The most celebrated 
mciiilKus arc, J. ^F^neas Sylvius Barthol- 
ometus, who, under the name of Pius II, 
ascended the papal throne in 1458. He 
*was one of the most learned papas, wrote 
the liie of the emperor Frederic III, and 
a liistory of Bohemia. He was secretary 
to the council of Basle, and defended the 
rights of the councils against the popes ; 
but, when he was made l)opc, he rticanted 
all that he had said against the extent of 
the papal power. His favorite jdan of 
uniting the princes of Europe in a war 
against the Turks was frustrated by his 
death, in 14(>4. 2. Octavio Piccolomini 

w’as l)orn in 15111), became one of the dis- 
tinguished generals in the thirty years’ 
war, was a favorite of Wallenstein, who 
intrusted him with a knowledge of his 
projects, when he puri)Osed to attack the 
emperor; but Piccolomini betrayed him, 
and was one of those who were chargrcl 
to take Wallenstein alive or dead. )i«i 
was made prince of the empire, but dis- 
graced his military renown by his cruelty, 
lie died in 1G5(), in Vienntu 

PiciiKGRU, Charles, general of the 
French republic, bom in 1761, at Arbois, 
in Franche-Comte, of poor parents, w as 
educated at that place in a monastery of 
the Minims (but without entering the or- 
tler, as has been falsely asseited), and 
afterwards studied at the college of Bri- 
enne, where he distinguished himsi lf so 
much by his progress in inathctiiaiical 
science, that the recitations of his class 
were intrusted to him while yet a Scholar. 
Bonaparte was at that time his j)upil at 
Bricnne. At an early age, Pichegru en- 
listed as a common soldier in the first regi- 
ment of artillery, and was soon ina<le a 
sergeant. Towards the end of the Anicr- 
ican war, his regiment was ordered to 
America, and he thus had opportunity of 
becoming acquainted with the land and 
sea service. After his return, he was ap- 
pointed sergeant-major, ami company- 
adjutant ; and on the outbreak of the rev- 
olution, he embraced its principles. He 
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was president of the political club in Be- and IB. All AVest Flamb'rs fell into the 
Buncon, when a batlalioii of national bands of the EreiMdi, and, .lonrdan Ijavinir 


guards, witlioiit subordination, discipline 
or coniinander, arriving in the city, tbe^ 
Ib'sancon club proposed Picbegru as a suit- 
able person to coniinand tbetn. Jlis brst 
cure was to cstal)iisb order and discipline — 
a task wbicb be accoinplisbed with energy 
and skill, and then led bis batiaiioti to the 
army of the Kliine. Kent be disiitigiiisb- 
cd birnself so fiivorably, that, in 171*2, bo 
entered tin* general statf, and became 
coIotK'l, general of brigadt*, and, in l7i*B, 
general of division, ^leanwbile flu? ivign 
of terror bad commenced in Franc(‘. Ciis- 
tine, floucliard, Hiron and others perished 
inuler the guillotine. 'I’lie su<picions of 
those in power at l*aris naidered it numi 
dangerous, at that time, to' l>e at the b«‘ad of 
an army, than to storm a iiostile battery ; 
but Picbegru undertook the command of 
the forces, disorganiz('d by the loss of 
the Weissembiirg lines, restored discipline, 
and led the disheartened troops to a series 
of brilliant victories. To resist the nu- 
merous and better discipliniMl troops of 
the enemy, supported by an exeelleiiteav- 
alry, be iuiroiiuced the system of sharp- 
shooting, and at llie same time, by bis 
skilful use of the mounted artillery, siie- 
ceeded in paralyzing tlic tactics ol* tiio 
enemy, llocla? commanded at that time 
tlie right wing of the army in Alsace. In 
connexion with this general, and iiomitml- 
ly under bis command (alibougli, in fact, 
he only followed Picbegrifs plan of ope- 
ration, of wbieb be subseqiieiiily assumed 
the whole merit), Piebf’grii srormed tluJ 
lines of llagt'iiaii, Dec. 2B, 1 70*1, relieved 
Landau, and took bauterlmrg. Tliesesuc- 
cessc's gained him the highest commenda- 
tion ill Paris, f?ven from Kohespierre and 
Collol d’llerhois. On tlie dismissal of 
Iloche, in 1704, be was appointed toecmi- 
mand the army of the north, wbicb distis- 
ters bad reduceil to a state of disorgani- 
zation. Here be also restored order and 
discipline. After failing in the attack 
(made by command of the committee of 
safety) on the enemy’s centre, uinler the 
prince of Coboiirg, Picbegni, at bis own 
peril, pressed forward into VVt;st Plaiidei’s, 
and, by tiiiis turning the enemy’s flank, 
gained (April 2f)~20) the brilliant victo- 
ries of Courlray, Monlctissel anil Meniii, 
which forcetl (Btn-fayt to a hasty retreat. 
May 18, be defeated the united liirccs of 
prince Cobo'iirg and York, between Menin 
and Courtray, and, to draw Clerfiiyt from 
his strong position at Thiel, be made a 
movement towards Ypres, near which ho 
defeated the Austrian general, June 10 


soon after gained the victory of Fleuriis, 
Piebegrii passed the Isebeldt, and thus cut 
<»tf < JliTliiyt from the Mnglisb army, took 
llniges, OsU-iul, (ilieiit and Ondeiiarde, 
and bcsiegiul or blockaded Nieiqiort, Sbiys, 
Gonde, Valeneienn(\s and Clnesnoy. He 
then advanced to Meeblin, dedicated on the 
Idtb and 17tb of July the eombiiK'd Eng- 
lish and Dutch, took Antwerp, drove (in 
S‘ptemb(*r) the English beyond the 
Meuse, and, after a siege of three weeks, 
captured I l(‘rtogenbosc:b (see /fois Ic Due), 
then deenuul impregnable. October 10, 
he again defivited the English at Publacb, 
blockaded Orave, and occupii;d Ilnlsf, 
Axel, Sas de (land and Nimegiieii. Tbo 
cnicl commands of the conviuitioii, to 
spare no Englishman, and to ])iit to the 
swonl the g-irrisons of (/OIk’*'*, Valen- 
ciennes, Laiuiriries and C|uesii..y, unless 
they immediat(‘lysm*nuidered,werc evaded 
by Piebegni ; and on January 2, I70o, vvitli 
an army destitute; of almost every thing 
but courage, be erossiul the Waal aiul 
Meuse on th(‘ ice, took Orave, Bommcl 
island, and fort St. Andrew, by storm, and 
invested Hrc'da. I'lms was llttlland con- 
fpiered, the Dutch army dispersed, the 
English obligrul to embark; the li(‘n!ditary 
stadtbolder fled to England, and Piebegru 
entered Dortri'clit and Amsterdam in 
triumph. M’be coiiviMitioii now conferreil 
on him the chief command of the army 
of the liliine and Mosi'llc;; but bo retained 
at tin* same time tiit* eommand of tbo ar- 
my of the north, uiidcT iMoreau, and of the 
army of the Mouse, under Joiirdan. Jn 
April, 1705, lie was rocalIi‘il, to tako com- 
mand of tlie, capital, where, tlio tcuTorists 
were making their last tdllirts to recover 
thoir [lower. Having suppress(*d the iii- 
surrectioii of the fanxbourgs, for wbieb bo 
was called in tbo eonvtuition “tbo savior 
of the country,” bo retiirnod to tbo army 
of the Kilim*, where, however, bis eanior, 
bitliorto so brilliant, now took another 
turn. He entiTod into n(*gotiations with 
the [iriiiei* (,'omle, tbrongb Eanelio-lbirel 
(q. V.), to eob[)oratc in the restoration of 
the, Bourbons. Ho was [iromised offices 
of honor, domains and rents. But tbo 
He,cn*t was soon rev«;aled to the Ereiicb 
g{)vernmeiit. Pichegru’s conduct ns gen- 
eral bad already excited sus[>icion, for, in- 
stead of improving bis udvanfag(;s over 
the enemy, he bad retreated when be 
should have adv'^anced. But Montgaillard, 
an agent in tbo negotiations of the Bour- 
bons with the general, in whose; bunds was 
the correspondence on the subject, deliv- 
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ereil up the papcji-s to the directory, who, 
too weak at the moment to hriii^r the ffm- 
oral to an accoimr, recalled him from the 
command, in under the fireteiicc of 

nppointin;^ him ambassador to Sweden. 
Pichef^ru declined th(i |)o8t of amlms- 
sador, hut was blind enough not to per- 
ceive the storm which threateniid him, 
and, instead of saving himself while it 
was still lime, he reiind to the abbey of 
Bellevaiix, near A rhois, which he hud jmr- 
cha.se<l, where he lived in narrow circum- 
stances, till March, 1797, wlnm the electors 
of his department (the Upper Saone) 
chose him r<*presentative in tin; legislative 
body. Here he was chosen president of 
the council of the five hundred ; but he^ 
did not abandon his secret projects. On* 
th(i contraiy, he npi>enred at the head of 
he ('lichy party, and incurred suspicion 
l>y his |irof>ositiotis in relation to the new 
organi/ation of the national guards of 
Paris, i!vi<lently iiit(M)dcd to overthrow the 
re[iuhlican [larty. T)ie directory, in con- 
cert with the council of eldci’s, scci*etly 
sent for troops from the Italian army uiuh'r 
Augt'reau, liy w hose aid, Sept. 4, 1797 
(18 Fructidor, year V), the plots of the 
royalists wc're bafllod, and Pichegrii, with 
Jiis accomplices, w'as arr<*sted and sent to 
the Temjde. 'i’ln; directory published the 
correspondence of Pichegru wdth the em- 
igrant Bourbons, particularly with (yond6, 
])urt of which had been obtained through 
Montgaillard, and [lart found by l!»o army 
of the llhine under Moreau, in the bag- 
gage of general Klingiii, and, with twenty 
of his accomplices, he was condemned to 
deportation to Cayimne. The prisonei's 
W’ere conveyed by way of Hlois to RocIjc- 
fort, where they eml)arked. Having ar- 
rived at Cayenne, tlu'y were transported 
to the unhealthy w'ilderness of fc?inaniari, 
where most oi' them died of the marsh 
fever. Pichegru and seven others suc- 
ceeded, atlcr remaining theiH} eight months, 
in escaping to Paramaribo, the capital 
of the J3utch colony of Surinam, in a 
light boat. From lliis place they went 
to Rngland, where Pichegru, now an 
avovv(Hl adherent of the Bourbons, met 
with a favorable reception, ancl W'as order- 
ed to join the Austrian and Russian army, 
under KorsjikofT. But as KorsakoR^ to 
whom Pichegru, before the battle of Zu- 
rich, had given some useful advice, which 
W'jis negl^.cted, was defeated, Pichegru re- 
turned to England, where he was often 
consulted both by the miuistcre and hy the 
French jn'inces. The latter, us is well 
known, flatUTcd themselves that Bona- 
parte w'ould play the part of general Monk 


(q. V.), and restore the exiles to the throne ; 
but os the grounds for this hope disap- 
peared, it was resolved to put the first con- 
sul out of the way ; and in the execution 
of this plan, Pichegru and Georges Cadou- 
dal, chief of the Chouans, and inventor of 
the infernal machine, with whom Piche- 
gru iiad become acquainted in London, 
were employed. Having l>eeri landed on 
the French coast by captain Wright, in 
January, 1804, with several of the old 
Vendean leaders, the conspirators repaired 
in disguise to Paris, hoping to find there a 
party lavoruble to their views, and to en- 
gage Moreau (q. v.) in their plans. But 
the police (under Foiiche) discovered the 
plot, and Georges was suddenly arrested. 
Pichegru cscaf)ed his pui^uers several 
days, but was finally betrayed by a mer- 
chant, with whom he had taken refuge, 
and arrested Feb. 29, 1604, He was con- 
fined in the Tem]»le, and a process com- 
menced against him ; but he was found 
one morning (April 6) strangled in prison. 
An attempt was made to fix on the first 
consul the stigma of having caused the 
unhappy man to be tortured and then 
strangled; but this would have been a 
most wanton act of cruelty ; the ordinaiy 
legal [>roccss w ould have resulted in his 
condemnation to death, as it was proved, 
by his own confession, that it had l)een 
tlie intention of himself and his accom- 
plices to make away with the existing 
liead of the state. It is more probable 
that, in despair at the failure of a plot 
cMpially foolish and wicked, he committed 
suicide by straiigliiig himself with the silk 
haiidkcrchiei; whi * was found about his 
neck. His body was publicly exposed 
the day after his death, and no traces of 
torture could be perceived. His private 
character is deserving of much praise. 
Disinterested in a high degree, he declinetl 
the gifts that were frequently prolfered 
him, and his humanity to ])risonei's was 
exhibited on more than one occasion. 
When he was transported to Cayenne, he 
was so poor that his friends w’erc obliged 
to sell his eflects, to procure him money 
for his voyage. Montgaillaitl published a 
Memoirc concemant la Trahison de Piche- 
gru dans les Annies 3, 4 e/ 5 (1795, 1796 
niul 1797), w hich contains many disclo- 
sures with respect to his negotiations with 
die Bourbons. 

PiCHINCHA, THE BaTTLE OF, WaS foUgllt 
near the celebrated volcano of this name, 
May 24, 1822, lietwceii the Colomhiuns 
under general Sucr^, and the Spaniards, 
assembled for the defence of Quito. Su- 
er^ succeeded in gaining die vicinity of the 
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capital, and turning the led Hank uf llic 
Spanish army stationed near it, by ni:ii*ehin^ 
over the trozeii suiiiiiiits of Cotopaxi, and 
sleeping on the inountaiiis. In conse- 
quence of this and several successive <lar- 
ing moveineiits of Sucre, the royalists 
found it necessary to iiazard a battle, and 
sustaine<l a total defeat. Quito aial the 
Spanish forces capitulated the next tlay, 
and the pati'iots tiius luicanie possessed of 
the entire presidency, with all the Spanish 
magazines and stores ; and the road to 
l*eru was left open to Bolivar. 

PlCIlLF.R, or PlCKLER, Jolltl AlltllO- 
ny, and John (hither anti son) ; two 
artists, celebrated Jor tiieir akill in g<.‘fn- 
sculpture. I'lie lather was horn at Brixen, 
in Tyrol, in 1700, and died at Koine, in 
1771), with the reputation of having re- 
stored this art to a high degree of perfec- 
tion, which had sunk entirely since the 
times of the ancients. His son was born 
at Najdes, in 17d4, and excelled his father. 
His Hercules struggling with the Nenue- 
an Jiion, his Lcandcr and his Achilles, are 
niastt'r- pieces, acknowledged as such by 
all connoisseurs, and esteemed very nearly 
equal to the most iierfoet works of an- 
tiquity. Pichler lived in Rome, wliere he 
saw ilie emperor Joseph 11, who raised 
him to the rank of nobility, and wished 
him to live in Vienna witli u decent salary ; 
but Fielder refused this ofiiT, as well as 
several invitations to go to England. He 
die<l at Rome, in 171)1, wliere J. (1. ile’ 
Rossi published a Inograjiliy, suhsi;qucnily^ 
translated by Boulard and Miliin into 
French, and pnhlislietUii tliii A/aguzhi Un~ 
n/rloptdiqut^ with no^ by Unfonrny. A 
bust of Fielder, made by Clir. Heveston, 
was placed in the Pantheon. 

Pick-Axk; an axe com])osed of a 
v.'ooilen liaiiilh;, aiul an iron luNid, which 
lias two sliglitly curved prongs, situated 
on each side of the iiandle, and fonning 
one piece. The pick-axe is employed in 
loosening the soil, in ])ickiiig out pave- 
ment, 

PfCKKxs, Andrew, a distiiignished rev^- 
oliirionary oHicer, was born Sept, Id, 
17di>, in Bucks county, Pennsylvania. 
Before his arrival at the age of manhood, 
his family emigi'ated to Huiilh (Jurolina. 
In the French war, which terminated in 
l/dd, he niadeliis rirst (campaigns, having, 
amongst other H>'rvices, accompanied, in 
1701, the expedition under lieiUeiiaiit- 
coloncl (Iraut, against the Clierokt^js, as 
a volnniccr, in conjunction with Marion 
and MonIn i^*. At the coiniiicnccmeiit of 
the revolution, he was appointed a cap- 
tuiii of iniliiiu, and throughout tlie war 


displayed the utmost eourago, skill and 
zeal, and rose by regular and rapitl <le- 
grees to tlie rank of brigudier-geiierul. 
Hnring the period when South Carolina 
wiLS overrun by the enemy, and the 
American cause in tliat ipiarter wore tlie 
gloomiest aspect, he w'asone of tJiose wdio 
indetiitigahly kept up the spirit uf resist- 
ance. ills principal services were — in 
an expedition which Ik; commanded in 
I7dl, against the Clierokecs, whom ho 
completely subdued in a few days, witii 
an inconsiderubJe force, at Kettle ereek, 
v\lK;re Ik; defeated u large; body of tories 
under colonel Boyd, with Jialf their lorce, 
and secnrcil tlie internul peace of the 
country iiir a considerable time, by thus 
' breaking the strengtii of that party — and 
at the hattli; of Cowpens, where he com- 
manded the iniliriu, whom (wJiut had 
never before been elfected with militia) 
lie rallied after iliey liad been hr*' ken and 
coinpelhal to retreat, and brought a second 
time into action, lie contributed iniich 
to the tinal surrender of the enemy, and 
congress voted him a sword. At the 
hatilt; of the Eiitaw springs, he coin- 
iiianded, with Marion, the militia of the 
two Carolinas, hut in the early part of the 
action, he receiveil a severe wound in his 
breast by a musket hall ; wliich was pre- 
vented, however, from lieing mortal by 
the hull striking the buckle uf his sword. 
After the conclusion of peace he was em- 
ployed in various ci\il capacities. He 
was one of the commissioners who ac- 
cottqilisiied tlie treaty of Hopewell with 
tlic C’lierokees, by which that portion of 
the state now called Peiulleton and (Ireen- 
ville was acquired, yoon afterwards he 
settled at Hopewell. He was a niemher 
of the legislature., and altcrwards of the 
convention which formed the state con- 
stilutiun. Under tin; new constitution, he 
again occiqiied a seat in the legislature 
until 171)1, when lie was sent to congress. 
Ill that year also, wlieii tlie militia was 
first organized conformably to the act of 
congress, he was appointed one of llio 
two iiiajor-gencrals, hut resigned liis com- 
mission after a few years. 1 le declined a ro- 
cleclion to congress, and again becume a 
ineiiiher of the legislature, iir wJiicli ho con- 
tinued until about 1801. In that year he 
withdrew from public life. In all the 
treaties which had been made previonsiy 
with the southern Indians, he had been 
employed by the IJ. States ns a coinmis- 
Kioner, and on one occasion president 
Washington had requested his attendance 
ut Pliiladelpliio, to consult with him on 
the practicability and best means of civil- 
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jzing that pooplo. lie contirmccl in re- 
tirLMiioiit until 1HJ2, wJjeii hcj acceplecl a 
Beat in the legislature, tlie country being 
then involveii in a war with England. 
He was .nlso solicited to serve as governor, 
hut he declined. ]fe died October 11, 
1817, aller a long life, in which he had 
enjoyed almost uninternipted health, in 
con.se(|uencc of the natural excellence of 
his constitution, combined with early and 
constant temperance and activity. His 
character was marked liy simplicity, de- 
cision and prudence. His taciturnity was 
reiuarkublo. I'hroughout ins whole ca- 
reer, Jje was distinguished for a scru])U- 
loiis performance of every duty. 

i^icKKRiNG, Timothy, colonel, was bom 
in Salem (Mass.), July 17, 1745, of a re-’ 
spcctablc family. He was graduated at 
Harvard college in 1768, and, after the 
usual coui-se of professional studies, was 
admitted to the practice of the law. 
When the dissensions between the colonies 
and the motlicr country commenced, he 
soon became the champion and leader of 
the wings of the quarter where he lived. He 
was a member of all the committees of in- 
s[)ection and coiTCspondcnce, and l)orc the 
entire burthen of writing. The address 
whicJi, in J774, the inhabitajits of Halem, 
in full town-meeting, voted to governor 
(lage on the occasion of the Boston port- 
hill, proceeded from his pen. A part of 
it, disclaiming any wish, on the part ofth*^ 
inhahitaiite of Salem, to profit by the clos- 
ing of the port of Boston, is quoted by 
doctor Ramsay, in his History of the 
American Revolution. In Afwil, 1775, on 
receiving intelligence of the battle of Lex- 
ington, he marched, with the regiment of 
which he was at the time commander, to 
Charlestown, hut had not an oppoilimity 
of coming to action. Before the close of 
the same year, when the provisional gov- 
ernment was organizing, he was appoint- 
ed one of the judges of the court of com- 
mon j)lcas for Essex, his native county, 
and sole judge of the maritime court 
(which had cognizance of all prize causes) 
for the middle district, comprehending 
Jiostoii, with Salem and the other ports in 
Essex. These offices he held until he ac- 
cepted an appointment in the army. In 
1777, he was named adjutant-general by 
Wasliington, and joined the anny then at 
Middlebrook, New Jersey. He continued 
with the cominaiuler-in-chicf until the 
American forces went into winter quarters 
at Valiev Forge, having been i)resent at 
the battles of Brandywine and German- 
town. He then proceeded to discliarge 
the duties of a member of the continental 
11 * 


board of war, to which be had been elect- 
ed by congress, then sitting at Yorktown 
(Penn.). In this station he remained until 
he was appointed to succeed general 
Greene in the office of quarter-moster- 
geiieml, which he retained during the resi- 
due of the war, and in which he contrib- 
uted much to the surrender of Cornwallis 
at Yorktown. From 171K) to 1794, he 
was charged by president Washington 
with several negotiations with the Indian 
nations on our frontiere. In 1791, he was 
also made postmaster-general, and, in 
1794, removed from that station to the scc- 
rctariship of war, on the resignation of 
general Knox. In 1795, he was appoint- 
ed secretary of state in the place of Mr. 
Randolph. From that office he was re- 
moved by president Adams, in 3Iay, 1800. 
At the end of the year 1801, he returned 
to Massachusetts. In 1803, the legislature 
of that state chose liim a senator to con- 
gress for the residue of the term of Dwight 
Forster, Esc}., who had resigned, and, in 
1805, i-celected him to the same station for 
the term of six years. After its expiration in 
1811, he was chosen by the legislature a 
member of the executive council ; and, dur- 
ing the war of 1812, he was appointed a 
member of tJje board of war for the de- 
fence of the Slate, In 1814, he was sent to 
congress, and held his seat until March, 
1817. He then finally retired to private 
life. His death took place January 29, 1829, 
in the eighty-fourth year of his age. In his 
manners, colonel Pickering was plain and 
unassuming. In ])ublic life, he was dis- 
tinguished tor energy, ability and disinter- 
estedness ; as a soldier, he was brave and 
patriotic ; and his writings bear ample tes- 
timony to his talents and information, lie 
w as one of the leaders of the federal party 
in the U. States. 

Pickets, in fortification ; sharp stakes, 
about three feet Jong, sometimes shod with 
iron, used in laying out ground ; but when 
used for ])iiuung tlie fascines of a battery, 
they arc from three to five feet long. In 
the artillery, pickets five or six feet long 
are used to pin the park lines; in the 
camp, they are used about six or eight 
inches long to fix the tent-cords, or live 
feet long in the cavalry camp to fasten the 
horses. 

Pickle-Herring. (See Hmleqain,) 

Pico ; one of the Azores, so called fi*oni 
a very high mountain, terminating) like 
Teneriffe, in a peak. (See Azores.) 

Pico della Mirandola. (See ASran- 
dola.) 

Picquet. (See Piquet.) 

Picbomel; the characteristic principle 
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of bilo, and luinicdfroni two Greek words, 
sigiiitying bitter and hm\ey, in allusion to its 
sharp, biller and sugared taste. If sul- 
phuric tieid, diluted with five parts of wa- 
ter, be mixed with fresh bile, a yellow pnv 
cipitate will foil. On heating the mixture, 
leaving it to repose, and decanting otf the 
clear part, what remains is a compound 
of picromel and sulphuric aeid. It is 
edulcorated with water, anil digested with 
carbonate of barytes, the result of which 
is that (he (ueromel is liberated and leil 
dissolved in the water. On evaporating 
the water, the picminel is obtained in a 
solid state. It resembles inspissated bile. 
Its color is greenish-yellow. It afii)rds no 
ammonia by its destrii(*tivc distillation; 
hence the absence of nitrogen is interred, 
and the peculiarity of picromel. 

PicROTOXiA (meaning a hitter poison) is 
the peculiar iirinciple of coceiilns indiens. 
When sepamted from the coloring matter 
and other substances w ith w liich it exists 
in the berries of this plant, it presents it- 
self in four-sided crystals, of a w hite color 
and an intensely bitter tasf<*. Alcohol dis- 
solves one third of its weight of |)icroto.\ia. 
It is soluble in 25 times its weight of watcT. 
Pure sulphuric ether dissolves tw o fifths of 
its w'eight. It is soluble, likew ise, in other 
acids, and may therefiirii be regarded as 
a vegeto-alkaline j)rinciplo. M. Casaseca 
thinks that it is not a vegetable alkali, but 
merely a pecidiar latter vegetable principle. 

Pictet, Marcus Augustus, a naturalist, 
born > at Geneva, in J752, was the pupil 
and friend of the celebrated f^aussiire, 
whom he sin'ceialed as professor of phi- 
loso})ijy, in 17H(j. Pictet, alter the incor- 
})onitioii of Geneva with the French re- 
public, w'as one of the fifteen apfiointed 
to manage the public debt and the fund 
for the supjiorl of the Jhotestant church. 
In he became secretary of the tri- 
))unate, as a member of which he exerted 
himself j)articularly in extending tlii^ free- 
dom of trade, and in improving and lay- 
ing out roads and canals. In 1^07, on the 
abolition of that hotly, Napoleon a])point- 
ed him one of the fifteen general inspeet- 
ors of the imperial university, in eon- 
ncxion with his brother Charles, and Mau- 
rice, mayor of (Jeneva, he established, in 
17%*, the Bihliothtque firilanniqm, a peri- 
odical w’hich, since.! H 11), has been issiii-d 
under the name of Bibliolheqiie Universelle, 
In 1803, Pictet travelled in the Britisii isles, 
and, after his retiim, published his Foiy- 
age de trois Mois cn Jlngleterre, en Ecosse 
et en Jrlande. He was tJio author of sev- 
eral other w’orks, chiefly on physical, 
mathcinutical and agricultural subjects. 


PicToiT ; a thriving commercial town 
ill the nortliern part, of NovaHcotia. The 
fii*st house was built in 171)0. In 1827, it 
contained .143!) inhabitants. It is the re- 
sort of coasters from ail fiarts of the gidf 
of Hr. Laivi-eiice, the eastern shores of 
Prince Kd w'aiil’s island, and the north 
coast of Capo Jlroton. TJio coal-mines 
in its vicinity are very extensive, and the 
coal is ox(*eilenr. Iron is also fbiiiid, and 
ifiatiiiiactnred in small fpiantities. The 
liarhof is capai'ions, and easy of accress, 
'Inhere is no other tow n in Nova Scotia, 
(Wcept llaliiiix, so well situated for trade. 

PicTs. (See Scots.) 

PicTs’ Wale; an ancient wall built by 
the Homans to defend the Britons from 
tlie inciii’sioiis of the h$cotsnnil Piets, from 
C.*arlisle to Newcastle. It was firet hiiilt 
of earth, by the emperor Adrian, in J23, 
afterwards of stone by Sevenis, and, in 
430, rebuilt of brick by Aetiu^, the Ro- 
man gi'iieral. It was eight feet high, 
twelve thick, arnl nearly 100 miles in 
length. There are still some remains vis- 
ible ill the counties of Nortliumberlaiul 
and C'lnnberlaiid. 

Pictures, Living, or Tableaux Vi- 
\ANs. After altitudes .((|. v.) had become 
a peculiar study (see l[amilt(ni, Lady), the 
imitation of the attitudes of statues or pic- 
tures by living persons became very pop- 
ular, and it w'as but one steii fartlier to 
give to living ]»ersoiis tlie appearance of a 
pictun*. A frame is made of snflicient 
width, covered with gauze, behind wlfich 
tlic persons stand in tlieir j>ro per attitudes, 
either invented by an artist (e. g. from the 
striking descriiuioiis c»f a jioet), or taken 
ii'oiii celebrated iiisrorieal pictures, gay 
or grave. Living pictures are particulaily 
popular in Germany, wdiere they are some- 
limes exhibited on the theatre with the 
ni'cessary preparations, much more often, 
however, in liimilif’s on birth-days and 
similar lestive occasions, and are a source 
of great and refined amiisemeiit. 

J^icTUKEsi^irE, ill tlio uiost general 
meaning of llie word, denotes iw'cry thing 
]»roper for painUiig; that is to say, such 
objects as ]»resent a variety of tints, the 
charm of light and chiaro scuro, &c. It 
is fiarticularly applied to wild, romantic 
secneiy. The word is easily transfer- 
red from the subject to the treatment; 
and we call a jiicture wliich satisfies tho 
claims of art, is perfect in its grouping, 
represents a charming whole, &c., pictu- 
resque. This word, too, like numerous 
other terms used in painting, is applied to 
the ait of describing and representing by 
the pen ; and a book of travels is called 
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pichiresquc if it represents a variety of 
tilings and seenes in a lively and forcible 
manner. Picturesque, too, is oflen appli- 
ed, at least in I’reneii, to hooks of this 
sort, wJien accompanied with illustrative 
designs, as in the rorninon title Poi/a^e 
jjUtoresque. In tlie theory of the aits, the 
word picturesque is used as contradisiiii- 
giMshed to podic and plftstic. Tiie poeti-^ 
cal has relLTonce to the fundamental idea 
to ho n^fire.seijted, — to the painter’s con- 
ccjitioii of his suhjtict ; whilst the pictu- 
resque relates to tlio mode of expressing 
the coneeption, the grouping, the distribu- 
tion of objects, pei-sons and liglits. The 
poetical part of a fiicture, as well as its 
mechanical execution, may be without 
limit, and yet the picture a total failure, us * 
rejjards the piciuresiiue. 

Picus, an old soothsayer, or wood-d<*ity, 
ill Italy, son of Saturn and father of Uaii- 
miri, was I H'loved I »y the sorceress C./irce, who 
changi‘d him into a woodpecker because he 
would not return her passion, llis wife, 
Cnneiis, pined away into air from grief. 
Pious was r<*preseiited with the head of a 
wo()d|H‘cker, and presided over divination. 

Pikomont; a priiK'ijmlity and [irinciiKil 
])rovimMi of the Sardinian monandiy, 
Jroni which it was separated by the hVcnch 
in 171)8, and, in 1802, incorporated with 
Prance. (Sac Sardinian J\[onar€h^,) On 
the lull of Na|)oIcon (1814), it W’as restored 
to the king of Sardinia, and the duchies 
of Milan (the Saniiniaii part) and Mont- 
lerrat liaVc been uniteil with it. ft is 
now divided into twenty-six districts. 
I'iedmont, in a narrow’or sense, bordei'S 
on the Valais and Savoy to the north, on 
France to the west, on Nizza and Genoa to 
the south, and on the Sardinian Milanese 
ainl Montferrat to the east. Within these 
limits, it contains a jiopulation of 1,400,000, 
on a superficial art'a of 0575 square miles; 
including the Sardinian Milanese and 
Montferrat, it has a population of 2,322,000 
on 12,000 square miles. Piedmont has 
its name (pic di monte, foot of the moun- 
tain) from its situation, at the foot of the 
Pennine Alps (in which are the lolly 
Montrosa and the Great Bernard) on the 
north, and of the Graian and Cottian Alps 
(including Montblaiic, the liittle Bernard, 
Montcenis and Monteviso) towards France 
and Savoy. The iirincipal river is the Po 
((J. V.), which Hows down from these moun- 
tains, and receives all the rivers of the 
province ; the Doria, Sturannd Sesiafrom 
the loll, and the Vraita, Maira and Tanaro 
from the right. On the south lie the 
Maritime Alps, siiparating Genoa and 
Nizza from Piedmont. To the nortii and 


west it is covered with liigh mountainous 
chains, from whicfi less elevated ridges 
shoot off; and terminate, in llie central fiart, 
in plains. This portion, whicli is watered 
by the Po, and which is composed of an 
agrc^eahle variety of iiill, plain and valley, 
is the most lertilc part, and is in a stat^ of 
high cultivation, yielding corn, wine, oil, 
fruits, rice and hemp. The breeding of 
the .silkworm is carried to siicii extent in 
no other part of Italy, arnl produces yearly 
22,000,000 /ire worth of silk, most of which 
is exported raw. The northern, w^estern 
and south(;rn districts supply tlie central 
region with wood. The Piedmontese are 
industrious and frugal, and are all Catho- 
lics, excepting 20,000 Waldenscs. (See 
Chateam ieux’s LciUrs on itali/.) They 
have .some silk, linen and w'oolWi nianu- 
liictures, and thousands of them are seen 
travelling about Italy, France and G<n*ma- 
ny, as pedlars. Th(‘ir language is a mix- 
ture of the French and Italian. The 
capital of Pit dmont is Turin, (cj. v.) 

Pir.D3ioxTKSK Revolution. When the 
house of J^avoy was rcstoii^I, in 1814, to 
its possessions on tlu* mainland of Italy, 
it niidorstood not how to act under the 
I'xisting circumstances. Salutary regula- 
tions, vvJiich Jiad h(‘en introduced ihiring 
the p< riod of the French itominion, were 
aiuiuilcii, and oppressive oties retained. 
French and Sardinian liuins conflicted, 
la'caiLso the oflicera of the old and of the 
iicw' urgunizations did not understand one 
another. The eouvse? of jusiiee was arhi- 
trarily interrupted, anil the greatest dis- 
satislactiun wtis created by tlie character 
of the French military police. This state 
of things induced several men of the high- 
e.st classes to aim, in imitation of France, 
at a conslitntional form of government 
for Savoy, Piedmont and Genoa. The 
events in Spuiu, Portugal and Naples in- 
creased die excitement. Austria was 
making preparations against Naples, and 
the ri'sistaiiec cxpecteil thera increased 
the hopes of the Melji and Federaii fur 
Italian independence. Tlie friciuLs of tJio 
constitutional system and the ( iiemies of 
the Ultranioiitaiiists formed a conibinatioii 
tor ublaiiiing, by force, a liccr Ibrm of 
govLTiiment. Tims, at the end of Feb., 
1821, a consiiiracy arose among tlie no- 
bility and offieei-s. Tiirough the influ- 
ence of the Spanish amlmssudur to Turin, 
the chevalier Bardaxi, the Spanish consti- 
tution became the watch-w’ord of the dis- 
affected, though some jireferred the sys- 
tem of two chainbera and the French con- 
stitution. It was tlie intention of the 
coiispiratoi's to choose the jirincc of Cari- 
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!jnano, tlicir cliief. The revolution brnke 
out, lUfurli JO, ainon^r sevt’rui re^'nicuits 
nt Fossiiiio, Toitoiirt niul Alcsstuulrin. 
The coiispirutoi-s had gained over the 
coiiinion sohlic'rs by the rumor that Aus- 
tria n'quired the disbatidiugof the natioii- 
aJ army, and designed to occupy the 
principal fbrti*csses of I'iedmont with 
Austrian troojjs. Alessiuidria was the 
focus of the revolution. On the 11th, the 
cry of rehcllion, and “ Ilii/za for the king 
and the Spanish constitution!” was heard 
iti Turin. On the 12th, some officers open- 
ed to tlie Ftdcrati and the students the 
citadel of Turin. The people now, for the 
first time, joined in the cry “Huzza for 
the king ! Huzza for the S|)anish constitu- 
tion ! War oil the Austrians!” On the 
IJltli, king V'^ictor Kmmanuel resigneil the 
crown, and, in thc' absence of his succes- 
sor (his brother Felix, duke of Genovois, 
who was then at ilodena), appointed 
prince Charles Albert of Carignano regent. 
All the ministers received their dismis- 
sion. 'flic state- prisoners were set at lilier- 
ty, and the Carbonaria trium])hed in all 
f)laces, with the exception of Nizza, whith- 
er Victor Emmanuel repainul, and of 
Savoy. On the evening of the 13tli, the 
regent found himself compelled, at the 
demand of the deputies of Turin, to pro- 
claim the adoption of the Spanish consti- 
tution, on condition, however, of the royal 
consent. He swore to it on the i4th, but 
with a reservation of the former order of 
succession, and of toleration towards ajl 
religions, besides the changes to be made 
by a national parliament and tlie king. 
Ho apiiointed, at the same time, a new 
ministry, and, on the Kith, a supreme jun- 
ta. Savoy was comjiaratively little affect- 
ed by the revolution. It excited, howev- 
er, much interest in Lombardy, and some 
young men from Milan and Pavia hasten- 
ed to Alessandria and Turin. Meanwhile, 
the (unperor of Austria at Laybacli liail 
ordered, on the 14th, that an army should 
advance to the frontiers of Piedmont, and 
Alexander caused 90,000 llnssians to 
march from Volhynia to Italy ; but, the in- 
surrection being speedily quieted, they 
halted in Galicia. The duke of Genevois 
proclaimed at Modena, on the 10th, all 
that had been done since the abdication 
of liis brother, null and void, and plac- 
ed the count Salieri della Torre, gov- 
ernor of Novara, at the head of the royal 
troops, to [)ut down the insurgents. Tliis 
proclamation deprived the junta of cour- 
age and energy. In Turin, however, the 
insurgents maintained their influence ; 
tbo Austrian ambassador was obliged to 


dci>art ; an army was nsscnibled to occn- 
j>y JjOiribimly, and, on tJie 21st, the re- 
gent, the prince of Carignano, ajipointcd 
tlie count of Santa Rosa minister of war. 
Ihit that same night the ])rince fled to 
Novara, whence he repaired to the Aus- 
trian head quarters, then to Modena, and 
thence (as the duke of Genevois forlmde 
him the court) to Florence. He mmain- 
ed in n'tiromciit till 1823, when he fought 
as a volunteer in the Fi*cnch army against 
Spain, after wdiich lie retiinicd to Turin. 
He hud formally reiioniiced the regency 
on the 2ikl. The minister of war ven- 
tured on the most during steps. In the 
ordei's issued March 23, he declared that 
the king was to he n'ganled as a prisoner 
of Austria; all the Picilmontese were 
called to arms; the liombards, lie said, 
would join iJiein, and France would not 
refuse its assistance. In Genoa, where 
the governor, count Desgoneix uLtcmpterl, 
oil tlie 21st, to restore the old order of 
things, a jiart of the people and troops, on 
the 2.3d, maintained hy force the Spanish 
constitution. Ihit the lujws of the de- 
struction of the Neapolitan army in the 
Ahriizzi quelled the courage of the insur- 
gents. Uinler these circumstances (ac- 
cording to Santa Rosa’s account), the 
Russian minister at Turin, count of Mo- 
cciiigo, suggested an amicable media- 
tion : “ no Austrian was to enter Piedmont ; 
full amnesty might be hoped for, and even 
a constitution.” The junta accepted the 
proposition, but it was rejected by the 
conspirators in Alessandria. Meuiiw'hile, 
at the reciuest of the duke of Genevois, an 
Austrian corps under count Bubiia hud 
approacJied the frontiers. April 8, Ihib- 
na formed a junction w'ith the royal army 
at Novara. A battle took place, and tlie 
insurgents, after a lirave resistance of 
seven hours, w'erc 'wholly dispersed on 
the bridge over the Agona. The victors 
advanced, witlioiit o])position, towards 
Turin. The junta, therefore, separated 
on the 9th. Count Santa Rosa evacuated 
the citadel, and, on the 10th, Della Torre, 
the royal commander, entered Turin. On 
the 1 1th and following days, the Austri- 
ans took possession, without resistance, of 
the citadels of Alessandria, Voghera, Tor- 
tona, Cusalo, Vercelli, Stradclla and Va- 
lenzu. In consequence of the treaty of 
Novara, of July 14, 1821, the Sardinian 
government [Miid 300,000 francs monthly, 
tor 12,000 men, besides furnishing tlicir 
provision. The number of the foreign 
garrison troops was subsequently dimin- 
ished to 5000 men ; and after the treaty of 
Verona, of Dec. 14, 1822, the lost evacim- 
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tioii — that of Alessandria — took place, Oct. 
3J, 1823. The n^btorutioii of tlje ubsoliite 
authority of the kin^ ensued, April JO. 
3'hc duke of Gerievois, however, did not 
assume the regal dignity till liis brother, 
by the deudaralioii of Nizzu, of April J8, 
persisted in his abdication. The insur> 
geiits fled, some through Switzerland to 
j^Vance, some embaiked in (»eiioa fc)r 
Simin. The property of sixty-five per- 
sons who had fled was confiscated, and 
July 10, Aug. 10 and 23, 1821, twenty- 
o!ie were condemcif;d to be lianged for 
Jjigii freusou, and tlieir property to be con- 
fiscated. The rest, likewise twenty-one, 
were sentenced to the galleys. Of the 
w'lude, however, but thirteen were arrcjst- 
ed, among whom were two of thostf con- 
demned to be hanged. Of these, one was 
execut(*d at Genoa, and the other baiiish- 
(mI, hecause he had, on his flight, been 
(trivcMi to Monaco by a ti'inpest. At the 
same time, the king issued iiorn Piaetniza 
rigorous jirohibitions of si'crcit societies, 
and two tlecrees f)f amnesty, with many 
e,\c(‘piions. Oct. 17, 1821, he made his 
entry into Turin. — Conct'rning the revo- 
lution of Piedmont, see the 'IVcnte Jours dt 
Rh'olution cn Piemonte by an eye-witness 
(Lyons, 1821); Precis Ilislor, sur les Re- 
rolut, des Jloy, de JVaplcs et de PUmonty en 
1820 d 1821, parM. le Comte D. The 
HisL de la Rivolid, de Piem,, by Alphonso 
de Ileaueliam)) (Paris, 1821), contains 
nuich that is false, 'fhc! Simple RMt dcs 
Evmemens arnves en Piem,, dans le Mois de 
Mars ci d\lvrily 1824, par un Officii r PU- 
nwntnisy is not impartial, (.^ount Suii- 
torre de Santa Rosa, one ofllu'. opponents 
of th<* goveruiiK’nt, wrote, in Erance, J}e 
la Revolution Pieimmlaise (3mc cdi7., aug- 
mintee de ^‘otes et de rjlnnlysc de la Con- 
stitute Sicilienney l*aris, 1822). 

PiKNo (Ilalian, full) ; a wwd often used 
for tutliy grandcy or grossi ; and some- 
times with choroy as, pinio choro (a full 
chorus); sometime.s employed in a vebe- 
inent or ejiergctic, sense. 

Piepowder Court. (See Courts of 
England.) 

PiKRiA?? ; an epithet given to the muses, 
from mount Pienis, in Thessaly, whieli 
was sacred to them, or fixmi their victory 
oyer tin? nine daughters of the Macedo- 
nian king Pieriis, who were changed into 
magpies fiir having dared to engage in a 
contest with them. 

.Pitrides was also one of their designa- 
tions, for the same reasons. 

Pierre, Jacipies llernardin Henri do 
Saint, one of the most ingenious and 
feeling philosophical Fi*ench writers, bom 


at Havre, in 1737, was, in his twelfrii 
year, so disgusted with the restraints of 
school, that he saileil wiiJi his uncle to 
Martinico. After his n lnrn, which was 
l)ust<‘netl hy liome-sickness, he entered 
the engineer school at I'aris, and went to 
Malta in the ca/iacity of an oflicer. A 
duel obliged him to flee, and he received 
iJje place of suh-lieutenant of engineers 
in the serviee of Catharine 11, w hich he 
rijsigned after eighteen months. He next 
served with the French y>aity in Poland, 
was made prisoner by tJie Russians, re- 
leased, and, after n siding in Warsaw, 
Dresden, ilerlin and Vienna, returned to 
Paris. He ohruined u commission in tJie 
engineer corps, stationed in tJie Jsl(? ilc 
France, hut in two years threw up liis 
eoniinission, on account of some dispuKs 
in which lie became involved, and rc- 
tnnied to France. Here begins liis litem- 
rv iile. lie divided his small pension with 
his mother, and, in 1773, jiuhfished his 
Voyage a l^Isle de France. In 1784 aj)- 
]M*aie<l his J'Audis de la J\ature. Louis 
XVI now appointed him superintendent 
of the botanical garden and of tlie ninst ntn 
of natural history. His Paul tt Virginie 
(1788) jiassed through filly impressions in 
oney<tur,and iiasheen translated into almost 
all the languages of FiUrope (Fhiglisli hy 
Helen Maria Williams). Napoleon con- 
ferred on him tlie order of the legion of 
honor, and .Toseph Bonaparte granted him 
a \H‘iiMon of i)0U0 francs. St. Pierre was 
also the aullior ofLa Chuumicre Indienney 
Harmonies de la JVaiurey and several other 
works, liis (Eurres apj>eared at Brussels, 
ill 8 vols. He died Jan. 21, 1814, at his 
estate m ar Paris. Aime Martin has writ- 
ten an Essay on the Life and Writings of 
Bernanlin de St. Pierre (Paris, 1820), and 
edited liis works, in 12 vols., 8vo. 

Pierre, St.; a binull island belonging 
to France, near the southern coast of 
Newibnndlaiul ; lat. 40° 40' N. ; Ion. 5()° 
IV 27'; W. The inhabitants, in 1831 
1025 in iiimiber, am engaged in the cod 
fishery. TJie colony of St. Pierre and 
Miipieloii is under an oflicer residing in 
Sr. l*ierre, calk’d tlie commandant and ad- 
ministrator. These islands are also fish- 
ing stations for tJie French vessels en- 
gaged in the fishery in this region, the 
iiiiiiiber of w hich, in 182.5, was nineteen. 
They are important to France, as being 
the only possessions which she retains in 
these latitudi’S. 

Pierrot ; a comic mask on the French 
tlieatre, a mixture of the iiarletpiiii (*i. v.) 
and the piilchiiiello. (q, v.) He is dressed 
like the latter, and is lacetious like the fur- 
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nior. 'With the Italians, he is a simpleton 
ami soi viuit. (See Alaska.) 

PiiiTK, AIomt i>k. (tfeo Lombard- 
Houite,) 

in German theology. The 
name ol* pietists vviis oji;,nnalJy applied, in 
dcrisioijf to some voung teacJiors ol* ihe- 
ology at Leipsie, wJio bewail, in to 
deliver aseetie lectures on ilje New Testa- 
ment (rolUgia philobibliat^ or colUgiti pic- 
tatis) to the students and citizens. The 
idea of impaiting theological instruction in 
a popular way, ciune from their Irieiid and 
teacher ripener (the German Fenehm), who 
had held religious meetings in Frauktort 
from tlie year i(i70, at which tJie laity 
prayed, and >vere allowed to ask cpics- 
tions, iIScc. The theology of the Lutherans, 
at that time, had become stilf and dog- 
matical, attacking unsparingly all other 
systems, and making ilie essence of the- 
ology to consist in doctrim'S. »S|)ener and 
his iHeiids were desirous of re(*stal»lishing 
a Christianity of love and charity, which 
should manifest itself in the life oi'tlie in- 
nhiilual. The governim'iits, however, in 
several places, s(jon prohibited such assem- 
blies, and in some cases, they may, in fact, 
have given rise to ilison lei's. Pietism, 
however, did not expire j on the contrary, 
the {practical principle that a pious life 
was better than erudition, gave it mticdi 
success. An austere, ofnm sombre, mo- 
ndity, a belief in a sudden regeneration 
by tlie opt'ratioii of divine grace, private 
meetings tor religions exercises, <SuC., dis- 
tinguished the pietists, though they never 
Ibrined a separate sect. Jiut, like the sys- 
tems of so many sects, originating from a 
sincere desire for some belter means of 
(juenching a religious iliirst llian the dog- 
niJis of th(j established church afforded, pie- 
tism, in many cases, degenerated by degrees 
into an ill-regulated religious excitement. 
TIkj Jansenism and (|uietism of Fraiic,e, 
and the iMethodism of England, sprang 
from sources similar to those of the Ger- 
man ])ietism, and in the present struggle 
in Germany, between the rationalists and 
Kupernaturalists, the feelings and views of 
liic conteniling parlies, tlioiigli their rela- 
tive standing is ditferent, are much con- 
necteil with those of the pietists and the 
adherents to the cstablisheil docuincs. 
(See Spener,) 

PiETOLA ; a village on the Mincio (q. v.), 
about two miles from Mantua, according 
to the traditions of the neighborhood the 
birth-place of Virgil, which Bilius Italicus 
calls Andes. A grotto in the vicinity is 
called VirgiVs grotto. The French laid 
out a public garden here, iu which they 


intimded to erect a statue of tlie poet ; but 
it was destroyed during the sfH*ond siege 
of jMantua. The claims of Pietola to this 
honor an*, however, remlered doubtful by 
the latest inv(*stigations. (B<’e t irgil.) 

J*iETKO 1)1 Gohtoxa. (Bee Cortona.) 

JhoAKKTTA, Antonio, the companion 
of Magellan, and the historian of Jiis dis- 
coveries, was horn at Vicenza, towards the 
eiitl of the fideeiith century. Inilameil, 
hy reading the aceuimts of the Bpnnish 
ami Portuguese iliseoveries, with a desire 
of \isiting distant parts, he studied the 
ij*atJicmaticaI sciences and navigation ; 
and when Magellan (q. v.) wius sent out, hy 
Charles V*, to seareli lor a western passage 
to the Moluccas, in consequence of the 
dispute between Spain and Portugal con- 
cerning the line of demarkation (<]. v.) 
h(;tweeii their respective possessions (see 
Alixanikr VI). Pigafitta obtained h'ave to 
accompany him. lie sailed lion. Seville 
Bept. ‘JO, 151‘J, and returned to that ])ort 
8, i5JJ, having been the brst to 
eirciimnuvigato the world. Jle kept a 
jouriiJil of the voyage, of which Kamnsio 
gives an abstract in the til's! volume of his 
collection, and of which a conqilcte edi- 
tion was lirst puhli.>hed hy Amoretti (q. v.), 
who discovered a copy in the Ainhrosiau 
library. 

J^iGALLE, Jean Baptiste, a sculptor, born 
at Paris in 1714, son of n carpenter, was 
the pu|)il of Leinoine and Ijernayne, and, 
hy the ussKsiance of some iHcntls, was 
euabied to visit Italy. After spending 
three years in Italy, he returned to France, 
and executed a Mercury and a Venus, 
which were pn^seuled to the king of Prus- 
sia (1748), by Louis XV. lu 1744, Pi- 
gallu had been received into the academy 
of puinling and sculpture, and, in 175<>, 
he was employed to complete the iiioim- 
nient to mai'shal Baxe. His reputation 
was now established, and Bouclmrdon 
(q. v.) iiili'usted to him the completion of 
his celebrated e(iuestrian statue in the 
Place Louis XV. His last work was a 
girl pulling a thorn from her foot; this 
statue*, ami another nqiresouting a boy 
holding a cage, from which the bird had 
escajied, wx*re much admired for their 
beauty and tenderness. Pigalle, who liad 
lieeii appointed sculptor to the king, and 
honored with the order of Bt. Michael, 
died in 1785. 

Pigeon (columba). The domestic pigeon 
is supposed to be derived from the camast 
or stock-dove ; it has been the companion 
of man from a very early period ; the 
varieties, however, known to the Greeks, 
were very few, but were greatly increased 
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among llie Homans, Avitli wlioin tlio 
breeding of tlies(3 birds was (jiiite a s<!i- 
euce. Tbo winio attention to tbem lias 
continued in some niodern nations, and tbo 
adepts in tiie art pretend that tlie almost 
innumerable varieties may be limd to a 
feather. TJie names bestowed on these 
varieties are indicative of tb<;ir peculiari- 
ties, as, tumbltrSf croppers, earners, runts, 
Ate. In llieir wild slate, the pigeon tribe 
live on high tnies, gtjnerally in flocks. 
They feed on seed, though sometimes on 
fruit, retaining liieir fooil in the crop for 
some* lime. 'J'he greater [iroporlion of the 
species build on elevated situations, iiinn- 
ing a louse nest of small twigs, anrl wide 
enough to contain both sexes ; tiic female 
lays two eggs, several titnes a year. 'J'hey 
feed their young by regurgitating the food 
contained in tiie crop. They jiair for 
life, thougli they assemble in flocks. They 
have* no song, their note being a simple 
cooing, 'fhe external characters of the 
gcaius are a weak, slender and straight 
hill; short legs, with no distinct mem- 
brane between the toes; tail with twelve 
feathers; tlic^y walk well, and fly with 
great sw'iftness, continuing on the wing 
for a long tiiia*. They are fiiuial in every 
part of tin; world, but the sjiecies are most 
numerous in warm climates. Of all the 
varieties of the pigeon, the most r<' mark- 
able for its attachment to its native place 
is the messenger or carrier. This is distin- 
guished from the otIu;rs by a broad circle 
of naked white skin round the eyes, and 
by its dark blue or blackish color. 'J'hey 
obtained their name from the circum- 
stance of their being used to convey let- 
ters from one place to another. The bird 
is brought, for this jiurpose, from the 
jilace w here it is intended to convey the 
information ; a letter is tied under its wing, 
and it is set at liberty ; and, from some in- 
conceivable instinct, it directs its flight, 
in a straight line, to the very spot frotii 
whence it had been taken. (See Carrier 
Pigeon,) There are several species of 
pigeons found in the IJ. States, the most 
nnmerous of whicli is the C\ mi^ratoria, 
pjissenger or wild pigeon. This is of u 
bluish-slate color, with a white belly; the 
throat, breast and sides viiiaceous; tail 
black, of twelve feathers, five lateral w'hit- 
ish ; the ftMiiale is paler, and her Itreast 
of a cinereous brown. These birds visit 
the ditlereiit states, in inniimerahle quan- 
tities, hut arc more abundant in the West- 
ern States. The tiiries of tJieir appearanco 
in JN*nnsylvnnia is early in the spring, and 
, again in antmnn, when they pass in docks 
consisting of thousands. Wilson stales 


thsit these flocks arc insignificant in com- 
]mnson to those observed in the Western 
States, which ahoiind in the favorite food 
of tlu se birds. They ])reed there, and 
the sjime author mentions that some of 
the bre.e(lwf^-placcs, as th(*y are Ic'rmed, 
extend li)r I hil ly or forty miles in extent. 
They are taken by in<;ans of clnp-nets, 
managed by a person concealed in a hut 
eoinposed of hinsh-wood. In this way, 
ten to forty or fifty dozens are sometimes 
taken at a sweep. Their ajipenrance is 
also a signal for a general turn out of 
every orni that ran obtain a gun. (For a 
detailed dfjscriptioii, see Wilson, Jim, Or,, 
V. p. 102.) 'J’he other American species 
are, the C. fasdata, band-tailed pigeon ; 
C, Itucocephaln, whitc-crow'iiiMl pigeon ; 
C, Zenaida, Zenaida dove ; C. Carolinen- 
sis, American turtle dove ; C, passerina, 
ground dove. (See Turtle Dove,) 

Pig Iron. (See Iron, vol. vii, p. 72.) 

Pig of Ballast ; a large mass of cast 
iron or lead, used for ballast. 

Pig of Lkad ; the eighth part of a fod- 
der, amounting to about 250 pounds 
weight. 

Pigments ; materials used for importing 
color, whether by dyeing, painting, or 
otherwise. (See Dyeinf^,) The coloring 
substances ns(*d us paints arc jmrtly arti- 
ficial and partly natural productions. They 
are derived principally from tlic mineral 
kingdom ; anti even w hen animal or vege- 
table substunct^s are iis(*d for coloring, 
they are always united with a mineral 
substance (an earth or an oxide), because 
by iljcinsclvcs they have no body, which 
they accpiire only by a mixture with a 
mineral. In painting, the colors are 
ground, and applied by means of some 
li()uid, which dries ii]) without changing 
them. For this purpose different fluids 
are employed, aiul llie difference of tlie 
material used, with the metJiod of employ- 
ing it, has given rise to the modes of 
paiiifnig in w'ater colors, oil colors, in 
fresco (q. V.), in ilistempcr, &c. For oil 
painting (q. v.), mineral substances are 
more suitable than lakes prepared with 
minerals, because the latter become dark- 
er by being niixeil with oil. The mineral 
colors all consist of metallic oxides, or 
salts, or of combinations of sulphur. The 
first are less liable to change than the 
othei-s. Among the metallic, oxides used 
as pigments are mini urn and massicot, 
fi-oiH lead; the ochres, hiinit sienna, 
limber, from iron ; smalt, from cohalt. 
Among the salts, or saline inotullic com- 
binations, arc, wdiitc lead, (hmiinitz while, 
from Icail ; Prussian blue, from iron ; ver- 
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cli^ris, mineral green, Ilrnnswick gre<?n, 
from oopper. ' Metallic conihinations con- 
taining sulphur arc cinnabar (from quick- 
silver) and orpiinent (from ai*soiiic). The 
lake colors have ti'i or ahiin for llieir ba- 
sis, and owe their tint to animal or vege- 
tahk' coloring substances. Among them 
are the red lakes, prepared fi*om cocinneaf, 
inadiler, and of interior (pjality, from Bra- 
zil wood ; the yellow from fustic, weld, 
&c. ; the brown from sevenil other color- 
ing harks; fi/ially, indigo, which, howev- 
er, is entirely vegetable. In staining por- 
celain and glass, the metallic colors which 
are not driven off by heat, and are not 
easily changeable, are used. Gobi con- 
taining tin gives a ])urple, nickel green, 
cobalt blue, iron and manganese black, 
iiraniiini yellow, chronic green. (On 
the suhjt?et of painters* pigments, tlu’ir 
preparation and appliiaition, st'o ilouvier s 
JMtnud lies jciincs ,'lrlislcs tt , hnatcvrs m 
Pc mf a re (Paris, l^'27); Tingry’s 
and yaniishvr''s Guide,) 

Pigmy'. (Sec Pyirniij.) 

Pike (esox); a genus of fish, distin- 
guished by having only one doi*sal fin 
near the tail, a long, slender body, com- 
pressed laterally, and the lower jaw pro- 
jecting beyond the upfier. They are ex- 
tremely voracious and destructive, and 
their digestive powers are as remarkable 
as their voracity : they not only feed on 
fifth, but also destroy }oung atpiatic birds, 
&(*. Tliey attain a great longevity, tliougii 
many of tin* aecounts given of the age 
vvliieb individuals of tliis genus have 
reached, must be received with great res- 
(■rvalioii. The common pike (G, lucius), 
wJien in season, is boauli fully inarkeil 
vvitli a mixture of green and bright yellow 
spots. Wlien out of season, however, 
these colors become didl. Tlujy grow to 
a large size, and are tal^en in great inim- 
bei-s as an article of food. Their flesh is 
white, firm- ami well tasted. Tla-y are 
caught either in vvliat are terimMl crown 
nets, or by tiie hook. Wiieii the latter 
m(»de is used, the line must he very 
simiig, and the hook fastened with wire. 
The liait generally used is a small fish. 
Tlic <3hio pike (K, osscus) also attains a 
very large size, and is exceedingly ahun- 
ihmt ill the western rivers ami lakes. 
This fish presents, a formidable ajipear- 
ance, being covenal with bony rhoinlioid- 
al scales, forming a complete coat of mail. 
It is as voracious and destructive as the 
common species, and, like it, forms a pal- 
atable food, when not too largo. 

Pike. The pike, in the middle ages, 
with the cross-bow, sword and battle-axe, 


formed the chief weapons of the infantry. 
The pike was from sixteen to eighteen 
feet long, consisting of a |>ole with an iron 
point, (riec Lance,) Men armed with it 
\V4*re called pikc-nien, AfU‘r the invtuition 
of guns, tliey gradually full into disuse, 
and, in fact, cun hunlly he considered 
very efleciivc arms in modern warfare, 
unless in the hands of excited insurgents, 
or of people fighting for iJicnr liberty, 
vvhoii every species of arms is idfective, 
even flails and staves, wielded by monks. 
The Pnissiun [jamlstunn (q. v.) was anri- 
(.'1 vvitii pikes in 11:^13, to he used in case 
no better arms wctu to he had. The 
Swiss fii-st snhstitiited the halberd (ij. v.) 
for the pike, towards the tilieentli century. 
For soim^ time, evciiy company in the ur- 
inies of Europe consisttMl of at least two 
tliinls ])ike-inen, and one third Jiarquc- 
hiiftsiei-s. ((|. \,) Gnstavns Adolphus, the 
grc*at improvin' of iJie modern ar.: of war, 
about UidO, omitted the pike-men in some 
regiments entirely. 'Phe invention of the 
bayonet (if. v.) drove it still more out of 

IIS<,‘. 

l^iKE, Zehnlon Montgomery, was horn 
at Lainlan ton, in the state of New Jersey, 
Jan. 5, 177i>. His father was a respecta- 
ble* officer in the army of the IJ. States. 
He entered the army while yet a boy, and 
served for some time as a cadet in his 
father’s company, vvhiob vvius then station- 
ed on the western frontiers of the U. 
States. At un early age, he obtained the 
commission of ensign, and, some time 
afier, that of lieutenant. By a life of con- 
stant activity and exposure, he iiivigoruted 
liis constitufioii, and prepared himself for 
deeds of hanlihood and adventure. When 
he entered the army, he iiad been instruct- 
ed only in reading, writing, and u little 
arithmetic. By his own exertions, he ac- 
quired, almost without the aid of u mas- 
ter, tlio French and Latin languages, the 
former of which, it appears from his jour- 
nal, he was able to write and speak with 
sufficient accuracy for tJie purposes of 
business. To thes<! he uflcrwards added 
a competent knowledge of the 8|Minish. 
He also studied the elementary brunches 
of mathematics, and becume skilful in all 
the ordinary practical applicutions of that 
science. He seems, besides, to have bad 
a general curiosity, to which no kind of 
knowledge was without intenist: he read 
with avidity every hook which fell in his 
way, and thus, without any regular plan 
of study, acquired a considerable stock of 
various information. Soon afier the pur- 
chase of liOuisiana, the government of the 
U. States determined upon taking meas- 
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ures to explore their new territory, and 
the immense tract of wilderness included 
within its limits, in order to learn its geo- 
graphical boundaries, its soil and nat- 
ural productions, the course of its rivers, 
and their fitness for the purfioses of navi- 
gation, and other uses of civilized life, the 
nuriihers, character and power of the 
tribes of Indians who inhabited this terri- 
tory, and their dispositions towards the U. 
States. With these views, while captains 
Lewis and Clarke were sent to explore 
the unknown sources of - die Missouri, 
Pike was despatched, on a similar expe- 
dition, for the purpose of tracing the Mis- 
sissippi to its head. Aug. 0, 1805, Pike 
embarked at St. Louis, on his first expe-^ 
dition to tlie head of die Mississippi, and* 
proceeded u[) the river, with twenty men, 
in a stout boat, provisioned for four 
months; hut they were soon obliged to 
leave their boats, and proceed on their 
journey by land, or in canoes, which they 
built after leaving their large boat, and 
carried with them on their march. For 
eight inontlis and twenty days, they were 
almost continually exposed to hardship 
and peril, depending for provisions upon 
the chase, and enduring the most piercing 
cold. They were sometimes for days to- 
gether without food, and they ficquently 
slept widiout cover upon the • bare earth, 
or the snow, during the inclemency of a 
northern wintei*. During this voyage, 
Pike had no intelligent companion ujxin 
whom he could rely for advice or aid, and 
he literally })erform('d the duties of astron- 
omer, surveyor, conimanding officer, clerk, 
spy, guide and hunter, fre<iiicntly preced- 
ing the party for many miles, in order to 
reconnoitre, nr rambling for whole days in 
scurcii of deer, or other game, for jirovis- 
ion, and then, returning to his men in the 
evening, hntigry and fatigued, lie would 
sit down ill the o|)cii air, to copy, by the 
light of a fire, the notes of his journey, 
an<l to plan the course of the next day. 
Williiu two months after his return from 
this expedition. Pike was selected by gen- 
eral Wilkinson for a second expedition, to 
the interior of Louisiana, in order to ac- 
quire sudi geographical information as 
might enable government to enter into de- 
finitive arrangements for a boundary lino 
between our newly-acquired territory and 
North Mexico. Winter overtook the 
party unprovided with any clothing fit to 
rotect them from cold and storms. Their 
orecs died, and, for weeks, they were 
obliged to explore their way on foot 
through the wilderness, carrying packs of 
sixty or seventy pounds weight, besides 
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their arms, exposed to bitter cold, relying 
solely on the produce of the chase for sub- 
sistence, and often for two or three days 
altogether without food. Several of the 
men hod their foet frozen, and all, except 
Pike and one other, were in some degree 
injured hy the cold. After a three months’ 
winter march, they explored their way to 
what they supposed to be the Red river. 
Here they were met hy a party of Spanish 
cavalry, by whom Pike was informed, to 
his great astonishment, that they were not 
on^ the Red river, but on the Rio del 
Norte, and in the Spanish ten*itoiy. Op- 
position .to this force would have been 
idle, and he reluctantly submitted to ac- 
company the Spaniards to Santa F4, to 
appear before the governor. From Santa 
F^, he was sent to the capital of the prov- 
ince of Biscay, to be examined by the 
commandant-general, where he was well 
received, and entertained for some time, 
after which he was sent on his way home, 
under the escort of a strong party of horse. 
He arrived, with his little band, at Natchi- 
toches, July 1, 1807. The most vexatious 
circilmstance attending this unexpected 
sequel to his expedition was the seizure 
of all his papers, except his private jour- 
nal, by the Spanish government. He bad 
been furnished witli a complete set of 
mathepnatical instruments, and had made 
frequent and accurate ob^rvations. He 
had thus ascertained the geographical sit- 
uation of the most important points with 
much precision, and had collected materi- 
als for an accurate map of a great part of 
the country which he traversed. Pike, 
upon his return, received the thanks of 
the government, and was immediately ap- 
pointed captain, shortly after a major, and, 
upon the further enlargement of the army, 
in 1810, a colonel of infantry. A narra- 
tive of his two expeditions, accompanied 
by several valuable original maps and 
charts, was published by him, in octavo, 
in 1810. Immediately after tlie declani- 
tion of war, in 1812, Pike was stationed 
with his regiment upon the northern fron- 
tier, and, upon the commencement of the 
campaign of 1813, was appointed a briga- 
dier-general. He was selected to com- 
mand the land forces hi an expedition 
against York, the capital of Upper Cana- 
da, and, April 25, sailed from Sackett’s 
Harbor, in the squadron commanded by 
commodore Chauncey. On the 27th, he 
arrived at York, with about 1700 chosen 
men, and immediately prepared to land. 
As soon as the debarkation commenced, a 
body of British grenadiers was paraded 
on the shore, and the Glengary fencibles, 
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a local force, which had been disciplined 
with great care, upfieaix^d at another point. 
Large bodies of Iruliniis were also seen in 
different diiections, wfiiJe others filled the 
woods which skirted the shore. Gciienil 
Sheaffe coninmndfui in person. The 
landing was etfiicted under a heavy tire 
of musketry and rides from the Indians 
and British. Geiiend Pike immediately 
ordered a charge. After & short confiict, 
the enemy fied towards their works, and 
the Indians dispersed in every direction. 
The whole force, being now landed and 
collected, was led on by general Pike in 
person to the attack of the enemy’s works. 
After carrying one battery by assault, they 
moverl on towards the main works. The 
fire of the enemy was soon silenced by 
the artillery of the assailants, when a 
terrible explosion suddenly took place 
from the British magazine, which imd 
been previously prepan^d for this purjiose. 
Large stones were thrown in every direc- 
tion with terrible force, and scattered de- 
struction and confusion among the troops. 
General Pike was struck on the breast by 
a heavy stone, and mortally wounded. 
While the surgeons were carrying him 
out of the field, a tumultuous huzza was 
heard from the American troops; Pike 
turned his head with an anxious look of 
inquiry ; he was told by a sergeant, “TJie 
British union jack is coming down, gen- 
eral — the stars are going up.” He heaved 
a heavy sigh, and smiled. He was then 
carried on board the commodore’s ship, 
where he lingered for a few hours. .lust 
before he breathed his last, the British 
standard was brought to liim : he made a 
sign to have it [daced under his head, and 
expired without a groan. 

Pilasters. (See Architecture^ vol. i, 
p. 338.) 

Pilate, Pontius, the successor of Va- 
lerius Gratus in the government of Judea, 
A. D. 27. He is said to have been born 
in Spain. Pilate was procurator, or pite- 
positus,of Judea (Suetonius, Vespasian, 4), 
and, as was sometimes the case in a small 
province, or in a part of a large province, 
discharged the office of a governor ; hence 
he had the power of punishing capitally 
(Tacit. Annal., xii, 23), which procurators 
did not usually possess, although Judea 
was a iiart of the “province of Syria. He 
endeavored to introduce the Roman 
standards with the image of the cni|)eror 
into Jerusalem, in violation of the Jewish 
usages, attempted to get possession of the 
treasure of the temple, and put to death 
some Galileans in the midst of the sacri- 
fices— an act which brought upon him tlio 


hostility of Herod, tetrarch of Galilee. 
When Christ had been condemned to 
death by the Jewish jiriests, who had no 
power of inflicting capital piiiiishmeiits, he 
was carrif'd by them to Pilate to be exe- 
cuted. Pilate, seeing nothing worthy of 
death in him, sent him, as a Galilean, to 
Herod, who, however, sent him Imck to 
Pilate. Yielding to tin; clamors of the 
Jews, the Roman governor finally orilcred 
Jesus to be executed, but permitted Jo- 
seph of Arimathea to take his body and 
bury it. Pilate was afterwards removed 
from his office by Vitellius, prefect of Syr- 
ia (A. 1). 37), and, according to tradition, 
was banished by Caligula to Gaul, where 
he is said to iiave died, or committed sui- 
cide, at Vienne, A. i). 40. The Scala 
Santa, near the church of Santa Croce, in 
Rome, is said to be formed of the twenty- 
eight steps of the marble palace of Pilate, 
and the devout therefore ascend u only on 
their knees. In the church itself is shown 
the inscription in Greek, Hebrew and 
Latin, placed by Pilate on the cross. It 
is writUiU with red lead on cedar wooil. 

PiLATRE i)E IloziER. (See Aerouau- 
tics.) 

Pilchard (clupea pUchardus) ; a species 
of fish resembling the herring, not only in 
form, but also in its migrations and stated 
returns. It is about nine inches in length, 
with large scales : the back is bluish, and 
the sides and belly silvery; the head is 
compressed, and the mouth without teeth. 
The upper angle of each of the gills is 
marked witii a large black spot. These 
fish annually appear on the English coast 
during the summer, and arc taken in 
immense quantities. The statements of 
the numbers caught at one time are ahpost 
beyond belief ; thus it is said that, in 17()7, 
there were at one time enclosed in the bay 
of Ives, ill Cornwall, 7000 hogsheads, or 
2,450,000. The average amount of the 
export of these fish from England is about 
30,000 hogsheads. In some years, so few 
pilchards visit the coast, that great distress 
is occasioned among the fishermen, who 
mainly depend on the capture of these 
fish for subsistence. The dog-fish (a spe- 
cies of shark) are great enemies of the 
pilchards, following the shoals, and de- 
vouring them in amazing numbers. 

Piles. (See Hemorrhoids,) 

Pilgrimages. To visit places or ob- 
jects with which interesting associations 
are connected is natural to eveiy age and 
people. Athens or Rome, the ruins of a feu- 
dal castle, or the graves of the great or the 
beloved, attract our steps and awaken our 
sensibilities. The livdier the 8uscc[)tibil' 
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ity, the greater will be the intereHt. In 
agcH, therefore, in which feeling predomi- 
nates over reason, this interest will f>e 
greater tijan in calmer times. In early na- 
tions, therefore, we tiiid a strong disposition 
to visit places which are hallowed by re- 
ligious associations. In some religions, 
however, this trait appears stronger than 
in others, and the visiting of lioly places 
is made an act of particular merit. The 
injunction of pilgrimages is common in 
tlio religions of the East. How imfiortant 
an event ‘is the ])i]grimagc to Mecca in 
the life of a pious Mohammedan ! (See 
Kaahoy Mecca, Hadjy, and Mohammed,) 
With the Christians, pilgrimages became 
more frequent us more honor was paid to 
the relics of martyrs or saints ; and the* 
simple piety of the early devotees was 
particularly gnitilied by visiting the sepul- 
chre of the Savior, and the spots where he 
hud lived, taught and snflered. The Sar- 
acens permitted the Christian pilgrims to 
visit the holy sepulchre without molesta- 
tion ; but, when the rude Turks took |)os- 
session of Palestine, it was very diftemnt, 
and the repeated complaints of pilgrims 
returning from Jerusalem occasioned 
the excitement which led to the crusades, 
(q. V.) Pilgrimages were performed in 
the middle ages to many different places. 
Some spots, however, attracted a much 
larger concourse than othej*s, the credulity 
of the time associating with them peculiar- 
ly great or iiumemus ininicles, or peculiar- 
ly extensive indulgences (q, v.) being 
granted to the pilgrims who visited them. 
Tl)is was the case, for instance, with 
Romo, Compostella and Toura. Pilgrim- 
ages were, in fact, so common, that the 
learned Riilis considei's them as a great 
means of communication between the va- 
rious nations of the middle ages, and as 
having promoted the difliisiou of many 
arts and inqirovements of various kinds, 
at a time when travelling was dangerous, 
when no newspapci*8 existed, qjvA, in fact, 
the peaceful inteivoui’se of nations was so 
little developed. The following instance 
will show to what extent pilgrimages were 
performed. In 1428, in the i-eign of ll«n- 
Ty V I, there went to the shrine of St. James 
of Cornpostclla, in Spain, from London 
280 pilgrims, from Bristol 200, Weymouth 
122, Dartmouth 90, Yarmoutli CO, Jei'sey 
GO, Plymouth 40, Exet(*r J30, Liverpofil 24, 
Ipswich 20— in the whole, 92C pilgrims 
from 11 towns. Catholics still continue 
to make pilgrimages, but by no means to 
the same extent as formerly, in times of 
less reflection and more enthnsiasm. 
Governments, however, have discouraged 


the concourse of pilgrims, particularly as- 
scinblages of several days’ continuance, 
which still exist in some instances. The 
licentiousness which Burckhardt describes 
as prevailing among the pilgrims to Mec- 
ca (see Kaaba) agrees perfectly with what 
is known of the general pilgrimages of 
Christians. Pilgrims still continue to 
tmved to Rome, where they are provided 
for in establishments founded by pious 
persons. The last numerous assemblage 
of pilgrims at Rome was in the year 18&, 
when po}»o Leo XII lu'ocluimed a jubilee. 
(See Jubilee,) 

PiLLAu ; a seaport of East Prussia, 
eight leagues from Konigsberg, at the 
southern extremity of a narrow peninsula 
formed by the Baltic and the Frisclie- 
Haff; lat. N. 54° 33' 39" ; Ion. E. 19° 55'. 
The ))ort is safe and commodious, an<i all 
vessels going to Konigslierg or Elbing 
stop here. A fort protects the place; 
4518 inhabitants. Much fishing is carried 
on here. 

PiLLNiTZ ; a palace of the king of Sax- 
ony, on the right bank of the Elbe, two 
leagues south of Dresden. The court re- 
mains here annually for some time. Its 
situation is very l)eautiful. In history, 
Pillnitz is famous for a meeting of the 
emperor Leoj)oJd If, Frederic William II 
of Prussia, the count of Artois, the ex- 
minister Calonne, and several other per- 
sonages, from August 25 to 27, 1791. A 
treaty of oflensive alliance was not con- 
cluded, but preliminaries were agreed on 
for a defensive alliance, between Austria 
and Prussia, which was settled at Berlin, 
Feb. 7, 1792.' The bi-othere of the king of 
France received, Aug. 27, only an assur- 
ance freni Pnissia and Austria, that they 
hoped all the powers whose assistance 
had been asked for would l)e ready to 
contribute, according to their means, to 
restore the royal family, and to establish a 
govennnent founded on the rights of 
sovereigns, and the welfare of the i^eople, 
ill which case Austria and Prussia would 
join them. In the mean time, they would 
give ordera that their troops should hold 
themselves in readiness to act. Six secret 
articles are also said to have existed. 
(See Scholl’s Histoire des TraiUs de Pait, 
vol. iv.) The French considered the Pill- 
iiitz convention -as the basis of the coali- 
tion (q. V.) of Europe against France, 
which greatly iiritated them. 

Pillory ; a frame of wood erected on 
posts, with movable boards, and holes 
through which are put the head and 
hands of a criminal for punishment. In 
this situation criminals in England were 
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formerly often ex|X)sed to the oiitmgcs of 
the mob in a way ineoiisistent with any 
rational notions of ))nnisiinient. Those 
who wci-e otlensive to tJje eiowd were in 
no small danger from the missiles by 
which they were assailed. The culprit 
was allowed to make 8]ieeche8, defend- 
ing himself and attacking his cnemic's. 
In 1816, this punishment was abolished 
in nil coses c.\ct*pt that of peijiiry. 

Pillow ; a block of timber whereon 
tlie inner end of the bowsprit is suj>- 
ported. 

Pilot Mouxtaix. (See . Irarat,) 

PiLPAY, or J}i;.PAi, a fabulist, is said to 
have lived 400 years belbi*e Christ, and to 
have written, by the order of king l)ab- 
schlim,a well known collection of interest- 
ing narratives and apologues, in the In- 
dian language, under the title of KalUa 
and pimnah\ which, in ancient and mod- 
ern times, has met with general approbtv- 
tion, and has been translated into most of 
the Eastern and Western languages. Ihit 
it has been shown by JJeigel, in Ideler’s 
work On the Names of the Stars, p. 3(k5, 
tlmt this account of the author is entirely 
erroneous, and that the name Pilpay 
originated from the Sanscrit wonl hitopa- 
desa (useful instruction), which is the title 
of the work in the Sanscrit edition (Ser- 
ampore, 1804, 4to. ; London, edited by 
Wilkins, 1808, 4to.). Silv. do Sacy has 
published a fine edition of the Amhic, 
with a French translation (Paris, 1816, 
2 vols.). Wilkins ti’anslated the Sanscrit 
original into English (London, 1787). 

PimeliTe ; a variety of clay colored by 
oxide of nickel. 

Pimento. The quantity of pimento 
imported into the Li. States in tlie year 
ending Septeiiilier 30, 1830, was 1,615,211 
pounds ; the quantity exported during the 
same time was 558,766. (For an account 
of the plant, see Allspice,) 

Pin ; in commerce, a little necessary 
instrument made of brass wire, chiefly 
used by women in adjusting their dress. 
When the wire is received at the iiiaiiuluc- 
tory, it is wound off from one wheel to 
another, and |>asse<l tlirough a circle of a 
smaller diameter in a piece of iron. Be- 
ing thus reduced to its proper size, it is 
straightened by Iruwing it lietween iron 
pins, fixed in a board in a zigzag manner. 
It is afterwards cut into lengths of aliout 
four yards, and then into smaller pieces, 
every length being sufticiciit for six pins. 
Each end of these is ground to a point bv 
boys, each of whom sits with two small 
grindstones before him, turned by a wheel. 
Taking up a handful, he ajiplies the wires 


to the coarsest of the two stones, moving 
them round, that the points may not be- 
come flat. He then gives them a smooth- 
er and shnrjier point on the other stone : 
n lad of twelve years of age can jioint 
16,000 in an hour. When the wire is point- 
ed, a ])iii is tukf'ii oif from each end, till it 
is cut into six pii^ces. The next o])(‘ration 
is to form the heads, or head‘8pinning.% as 
they are termed : this is done hy a spiiiiiing 
wheel. One piece of wire is with rajiid- 
ity wound round another; and the in- 
terior one b(‘ing drawn out, leaves a hol- 
low tube between the circumvolutions. 
It is then cut by sheai*s, every two turns 
of the wire forming one head. These are 
softeiKul hy throwing them into iron pans 
and placing them in a furnace till they 
arc n^d hot. As soon ns they are cold, 
they are distributed to children, who sit 
with anvils Mid liainmers befl-re them. 
These they w ork with their feet by means 
of a lathe. They take up one of the 
lengths, and thrust the blunt end into a 
quantity of the heads which lie before 
them ; entrbing one at the extremity, they 
apply it immediately to the anvil and 
hammer, and by a motion or two of the 
foot, the |K)int and the head are fixed to- 
gether in inueh less time than can be de- 
scribed, and with a dexterity that can 
only 1)0 acquired by practice. The [)ins 
are throwTi into n copper eontaiiiiiig a 
solution of tin and wine lees. Here they 
remuiii for some time, and when taken 
out, their brass color has become changed 
to u dull white. Ill order to give them a 
polish, they are now put into a tub con- 
taining a ({uantity of bran, which is set iii 
motion hy turning a shaft that runs through 
its cf'Dtre, and thus, hy means of fric'tioii, 
the pins hccomo entirtjly bright. 'Phey 
arc now separated from the bran, which is 
performed by a mode exactly similar to the 
winnowing of coni ; the bran flying oft* 
and leavimi the pin behiml it fit for sale. 

PiNANo. (Sec Prince of IVedes's Island,) 

Pinchbeck ; an alloy of copfier, in 
which the pro)>ortion of zinc is greater 
than in brass. 

4*incknk\, Charles Cotosworth, a dis- 
tinguished American revolutionary oflicer, 
was born in South Curelina, atiil ediicateil 
at Westminster school, in England, and 
subsequently at the university of Oxford, 
in both of which institutions ho enjoyed 
a high reputation for strength of charac- 
ter and proflcicncy in his studies. After 
reading law at the Temple, he returned to 
Carolina, in 1769, but was not able to 
practise liis profession fur an^ length of 
lime, the commencement of the revolu- 
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tion obliging bim to exchange the gown 
for the sword. He was fii*st appointed a 
captain in the continental line, and, soon 
ailcrwurds, coiniiianderof'thc first regiment 
of Carolina infantry. When the south 
had been freed, for a ])eriod, from inva- 
sion, by Moultrie’s gallant defence of the 
fort on Sullivan’s island, colonel Pinckney 
joined the northern army, and was made 
aal-do-camp to Washington. In that ca- 
pacity he was prescajt at the battles of 
Jlraiidywino and Germantown. AVhen 
the south was again menaced with clan- 
ger, he returned to Carolina, and display- 
ed great resolution and intrej)idity, on the 
rapid and harassing march which saved 
that city from gfjiicral Provost, and on the 
subsequent invasion of Georgia, and the* 
assault on the lines of Savannah. On the 
approach of the army under sir Henry Clin- 
ton, and of the fleet conducted by admiral 
Arbiithiiot, he was intrusted with the com- 
mand of the fbit on Sullivan’s island. A 
flivomble breeze and a flowing tide, how- 
ever, enabled the fleet to sjiil into the ])ort 
of Charleston, beyond the reach of his 
guns. He then hastened \vith a part of 
the garrison to aid in defending the city, 
and was for continuing hostilities to the 
last extremity, not, as he said, because he 
thought they would eventually be able to 
repel the enemy, but because “ we shall 
so cripple the army before us, that, al- 
though we may not live to enjoy the bene- 
fits ourselves, yet to tlie U. States they will 
prove incalculably great.” Other coun- 
sel, however, prevailed, and he was made 
prisoner with the rest of the besieged. 
Some lime nfler the return of peace, he 
was placed in command of the militia of 
the lower division of the state, but was 
very soon appointed by Washington, 
whose confi<ience and friendship he en- 
joyed in a high degree, minister pleni- 
potentiary to France. He resigned his 
commission in consequence, and sailed 
for Europe. The hostile feeling of the 
French directory towards this country, 
caused them to reject its conciliatoiy 
propositions in an insulting manner, and 
to oixlcr its minister out of the territories 
of the republic. General Pinckney im- 
mediately communicated to the govern- 
ment the indignities which he had re- 
ceived, and retired to Holland. Not long 
afterwards, he was joined by general Mar- 
shal and Mr. Gerry, with fi'esh instruc- 
tions to reiterate propositions to the direc- 
tory for the adjustment of differences. 
When, at length, war was inevitable, and 
the whole U.States were resounding with 
his ceJebmted sentiment, "Millions for 
12 * 


defence, hut not a cent for tribute,” ho 
returned home, having been named a 
major-g(;neral by Washington, who had 
been placed at the head of tlie forces 
raised for the protection of the American 
shores. Superior rank, however, was 
accorded to general Hamilton, who had 
been his junior during the revolution. 
Some one spoke to general Pinckney of 
this preference as unjust, hut he briefly 
aiiswtTcd, that he was satisfied that gene- 
nil AViishington had siiflicient rea.sons for 
it. " Let IIS,” lie continued, “ first dispose 
of our enemies ; we shall then have lei- 
sure to settle the question of rank.” Pre- 
viously to his going to France, as we 
should have mentioned before, he had 
been offered, by president Washington, 
sevi‘ral places under government of the 
highest importance, all of which, how- 
ever, private considerations obliged him 
to decline. The first was that of judge 
of tlie supreme court; the next that of 
secretary of war, on the resignation of 
general Knox ; and then that of sec- 
retary of state, when Randolph had been 
removed. He was a member of the con- 
vention which framed the constitution of 
the U. Suites, and afterwards, in the con- 
vention of South Carolina, assembled for 
deliberating upon the instrument, he con- 
tributed greatly to its adoption. He died 
in August, 18*25, As a lawyer, general 
Pinckney was distinguished for profound 
and accurate learning, and strength and 
ingenuity of reasoning, witliout having 
much pretension to eloquence. In his 
practice he was high-minded and liberal, 
never receiving any compensation from 
the widow and orphan. His literary at- 
tainments were extensive, especially his 
classical knowledge ; and no one was 
n more zealous friend to the advancement 
of learning. For more than fifteen years 
before his death, he acted as president of 
the Bible Society of Charleston — an oflice 
to which he was named with unanimity 
by the Christians of almost every sect. 
Ill private life, his polished manners and 
generous disposition secured the esteem 
and affection of all. 

Pinckney, Thomas, late major-general 
in the army of the U. States, was bom 
Octolier 23, 1750, in Charleston, South 
Carolina, and was the second son of chief- 
justice Pinckney and Eliza Lucas, daugh- 
ter of colonel Lucas, governor of Antigua. 
He was carried to England in the year 
1753, with his elder brother, the late gen- 
eral Charles Cotesworth Pinckney, by 
their father, who returned, in 1758, on ac- 
count of the war between France and 
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England/to Cdrolina, where lie soon after 
died, leaving directions that his sons 
should receive the best education, were it 
even necessjiry to sell part of his estate 
for that purpose. They were educate hI at 
Westminster school mid at Oxford. Tlicy 
studied law at the Temple, and were ad- 
mitted to. the bar in England. At the 
commenceiiieht of the revolutionary war, 
the hrothei*s joined the continental army, 
where they rose to the rank of colonel aiul 
major. The elder brother was aid-do-camp 
to genei’al Washington, and the younger 
served in that ciipacity with general 
J/iiieoln, and then with count d’Estaigii, 
who commanded the French army at the 
disastrous siege of Savannah. He also 
served us aid to general Gates, and was 
wounded and captured at the battle of 
Camden, in 1780. On his recovery, he 
was sent, as a prisoner of war, to Phila- 
delphia. During the administration of gen- 
eral Washington, he was ofterod the place 
of judge of the federal court, which he de- 
(‘liiicd. lie was then elected the second 
governor of Houth Carolina, as successor 
to general Moultrie, and was eminently 
successful in establishing the authority of 
the laws, whidi had been deranged dur- 
ing the lung and disasrrons periods of the 
southern war; Shortly after the teniiina- 
tion of his office, he accepted from gene- 
ral Washington the mission to the couit 
of St. James, where he continued several 
years. lie was then employed on a mis- 
sion to the court of Spain, where he form- 
ed the treaty of St. lldefonso, by which 
the free navigation of the Mississippi was 
secured to the U. States, before its cession 
to France and subsequent ])urchase by 
Mr. Jefferson. The situation of his estiite 
requiring his presence at home, he solicit- 
ed his recall, and returned to America in 
l/HG. Soon after, he was elected a mciii- 
her of congress from Charleston district, 
where he generally acted with that party 
at the lieod of wliich was general Wash- 
ington. After a tew sessions, he retired 
from public life, and devoted himself to 
the care of his estate and the edueatioti of 
his children. At the comiiiciicement of 
the war of 1812, he received from Mr. 
Madison the appointment of major-gene- 
ral of the sixtli military district. It was 
under his command that the Indian war 
in which general Jaeksoii distinguished 
himself was undertaken and brought to a 
successful issue, lie advised the war de- 
partment to subdivide his military district, 
extending from North Carolina to the 
Mississippi, as too large for one command, 
and recommended general Jackson to the 


command of a separate district to be 
formed in the south-west. At the return 
of |Miace, he was solicited by the presi- 
d«Mit to continue his services, and especial- 
ly to endeavor to recover the soutlieni 
pro{)erty taken from the islands after the 
signature in l*hiro})e of the treaty of peace; 
hut he ])refeiTed to resign his. command 
aiul his connexion with public life. His 
private life was highly useful. The agri- 
cultiii'e of his country received Jiis con- 
stant attention, and he contributed to ad- 
vance it by many scientific improvements. 
To these objeerts, and to his large circle 
of relatives and friends, he was devoted 
till his death, November 2, 1828, in the 
seventy-eightii year of his age. 

Pindar, Peter, (See PVolcot) 

Pindar ; one of tlie most energetic and 
sublime )K)ets of Greece. He sang . the 
praises of tiie victors in tlie Grecian 
games, — tliose public festivals Jti which 
the mast distinguished men, even kings, 
corn poll'd. Not only the conquerora and 
their fi'llow cUizens, hut all asseml>led 
Gn^ecc was celebrated in Ins poems, anil 
thus they were soon spread wlierever the 
Greek language was spoken. To under- 
stand Pindar, it is necessary to L)e intimate- 
ly acqiiaiiitcd with Greek antiquities.^ in 
the juilgmeiit of the best critics, his poems 
belong to the most heaiitiful remains of 
ancient literaUire. Forty-live ore still ex- 
tant, fourteen in celebration of Olympic 
victors, twelve of Pythian, eleven of Ne- 
ina?uii, and eight of Isthmian. They are 
all written in the Doric dialect. Of the 
editions of Pindar, the following deserve 
to Im^ recommended; — the edition of West 
and Welsted (Oxford, ltiU7,fol.), of Ilcyne 
(latest 1817, 3 vols.), and of lldckh (Leip- 
sic, 1811, 3 vols., 4lo.). Some of the odes 
liave been translated by Gilbert West. — 
Pindar was lx>rn in llraotia, in or near 
Thebes, in the sixty-fifth Olympiad, about 
520 a, G. His father was a flute-player, 
and he is said to have l)een himself a mas- 
terly f)crforiner on the lyre. At an early 
age, he was instructed in music and poe- 
try ; and for tlie develo|>ement of his po- 
etical talent he was esiieciully indebted to 
the beautiful Coriiina, who was hereelf a 
distinguished poot, and is said to have ob- 
tained the |>rize more than once in the 
poetic competition with her friend. Little 
else is known with certainty of his life ; 
even the date of liis death is doubtful : ac- 
cording to some, he died in his sixty-fifth 
year, according to others, he lived to the 
age of eighty or ninety. His reputation 
was so groat that Alcxander,notwithstand- 
iiig his exasperation against the Thebans, 
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spared the liousc in whicli Pindar had 
lived, when tlie city was destroyed. The 
same hud been done by the Sjiurtuns when 
tiiey entered Thel>e8 in triumpii. Even 
in Jjis lifetime, his fellow-citizens are said 
to have erected a statue in his honor. 

PiNDAREES (that i8,^€e^oo/erj); ilie name 
given in British India to the hordes of 
mounted robbera who, for several years 
(since 1812), infested the possessions of the 
East India company. In the autuiriii, when 
the Nerbiiddu is so low that it is fordable by 
cavalry, they entered into the rich territory 
oftiie coin|)any, devastated the country, and 
carried oil tlio spoils to their, niouiitains. 
Tlicsc freebooters had existed since 1761, 
but made tlicmseivcs particularly formida- 
ble in ihe ninctecijith century. They were* 
descended mostly fi-oin the caste of 
Alohaniinedun warriors, which formerly 
received high pay from the Indian princes. 
But tlie British East India company dis- 
armed many of the tributary native 
])rinces, and maintained under the com- 
mand of the English residents at the In- 
dian courts large .bodies of mercenary 
trooiis, which the mediatised nabobs 
were obliged to pay. The number of the 
Pindarees was thus increased, and they 
were secretly excited by the Indian tribu- 
taries to attack the company. In 1817, 
tlie British govenior-gencrul, the umr(|uis 
of Hastings, detertnined on tlie destruc- 
tion of these robbers, whose force was es- 
dinated at 40,000 hoi'se. Attacked on all 
sides, they were conquered and ijispersed. 
Garrisons were placed in some fortresses, 
and hostages taken to Calcutta ; their oth- 
er strong places were demolished. A fly- 
ing party of seapoys was kept without in- 
termission on the riglit bank of the Ner- 
buddu, &c. At last, a moderate yearly 
tribute was imposed on the subjected 
tribes. The East India company has fol- 
lowed the rule of increasing their revenue, 
territory and trou|)s, after every war, at the 
expense, of the vanquished, so that the 
sulijected princes have seldom veiilured 
to break a second lance with the British 
governor-general. 

PiiXOEMONTE, cavalieve Ippolito, an 
Italian poet, was born at Verona, in 1753, 
and, at the age of eighteen years, distin- 
guished himself by his ]>oetical [iroduc- 
tions. Having travelled through Italy, 
France and England, he preserved tlie ini- 
ressions made on him by liis journey in 
is ViofTfip, In bis Poesie Campestri^ he 
speaks with enthusiasm of English scene- 
ry and life. His Arminio^ a tragedy found- 
ed on the death of Arininius, contains 
choruses of warriors and virgins which 


arc models of style. His lyric poems are 
among his best works, and display a depth 
of thought and feeling vv4|h which the au- 
thor seems to have been inspired by Eng- 
lish literature. Besides translations from 
Horner, Virgil, Ovid and Catullus, his Fa- 
ta Morgana, Elo^ di Gessner, and 11 
Colpo di Martello, are worthy of notice. 
Piiidemonte lived at Venice, and died in 
1828. — His brother, the marquis Giovanni 
Pindemonte (honi 1751, died 1812], was the 
author of some dramatic w'orks — Compo- 
nimeidi Teatrali — and translated Ovid's 
Remedia Amoria» 

PiNDUs ; a mountainous ridge in Greece, 
between Thessaly, Macedonia, Epirus and 
iEtuUa. It was, like HeUcou and Parnassus, 
a seat of Apollo and the muses. (^Bee (Lla.) 
It is now called Mezzovo. 

PixE. .A genus of plants, the princi- 
pal one of the coniferoe^ consisting of loicy 
evergreen trees with acicular leaves, and 
their branches disposed in a verti cilia to 
ibrin. The flowers are rnoncecious, and 
the fruit is a cone, having the seeds atturli- 
cd to the inside of each scale. The pines, 
together with the spruces and larches, 
form the most striking feature in the vege- 
tation of temperate climates, and are, be- 
sides, among the most useful of the prod- 
ucts of the vegetable creation. Formerly 
these thi-ce genem were united ; but the 
true pines are readily distinguished by 
iiaving their leaves, to the niimlier of two, 
three or five, united at base in a cylin- 
drical membranous sheatli. About thirty 
species are known, of which nearly one 
half inhabit North America. Our account 
of the American species is chiefly drawn 
from the truly noble work of the younger 
Aliclmnx. We begin with the red Cana- 
dian pine (pinus resinoaa), a nortberu spe- 
cies, inhabiting the whole of Canada from 
the Atlantic to tlie Pacific, and also tbnnd 
ill the northern and eastern parts of tlie U. 
tStatrs : it is rare on the coast south of 
the forty-thinl {mrallel of latitude, and even 
Oil the iiioiiutains has not been hitherto ob- 
served beyond the forty-first. In Canada 
Olid Nova Scotia it is called yellow pine — a 
name which, in various parts of the U. 
States, is n})plied to several diflerent s|;ie- 
cies; it is sometimes also improperly 
termed JVbrway pine. Even in those dis- 
tricts where most common, it does not 
constitute a large proportion of the forest, 
but occupies snuill tmets of a few hundred 
acres, where the soil is dry and sandy, 
and grows cither alone or in company 
with the white pine. The trunk rises to 
the height of seventy or eighty feet by 
about two in diameter at hose, and is 
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chiefly remarkable for its uniform size for 
two thirds of its leiiglli : the bark is of u 
clearer red thau in any other of our pines ; 
the leaves are in pail’s, and are collected in 
bunches at the extremity of the brunches ; 
and the scales of the cones are unarmed — 
n character which serves to distinguish it 
from allied species. The wood is com- 
pact and biie-gruined, rendered heavy by 
resinous matter, and is highly esteemed 
for its strength and durability. In the 
British provinces and in Maine, it is fre- 
((uentiy employed in naval architecture, 
especially lor tiie decks of vessels, furnish- 
ing planks free from knots, ol* forty lect in 
length. It is also used for masts, and has 
fiiriiisheil tlieniain-inastofa lifly-guii ship. 
Jt is exported to G. Britain, both from 
Maine and from the St. Lawrence. In 
line, Michaux esteems tiiis tree of so much 
importance, tiiat he recommends its intro- 
duction ill the north of Europe. When 
young, it is a beautiful tree, and the vege- 
tation is always vigorous. The scrub 
pine, or gi*ay pine (P. banksiana) is a 
dwarf species, Irom three to ten feet high, 
extending farther north than any other in 
America, Init unimportant in a useful 
point of view. Within the U. States it is 
found only on some of the northern 
mountains. The true yellow pine (P. va~ 
riabilis) is widely sfiread over the U. 
States, south of lat. 42°, hut is most abun- 
dant in the sandy districts of lower NewJer- 
sey, the peninsula between the Delaware 
and Chesapeake, and the lower ])arts of 
Virginia. On the south-western parts of 
tiie Alleghany mountains and the sur- 
rounding country, it enters in a greater or 
less proportion into the composition of the 
forests, abounding on the most barren soil: 
in the lower parts of South Carolina and 
Georgia, it is rare, growing only in spots, 
and is known by the name of spruce pine^ 
or, more frequently, short-leaved pine. 
The trunk rises to the height of fifty or 
sixty feet, by fifteen or eighteen inches in 
diameter at base, and sometimes more : 
the leaves are four or five inches long, and 
are usually in pairs, but sometimes in 
threes on the younger shoots ; the cones 
are small, oval, and armed with fine 
spines. The heart is fine-grained, com- 
pact, moderately resinous, and is highly 
esteemed for its excellence and durability. 
Immense quantities are used in naval 
architecture at New York, Philadelphia 
and Baltimore, for decks, masts, yards, 
beams and cabins, and it is considered 
next in durability to the long-leaved pine : 
it is, besides, employed for various me- 
chanical purposes, and, in some districts, 


houses are entirely constructed of it 
Tiie boai’ds are exported to G. Britain and 
the West Indies, and in both places, are 
sold much higher than the white pine, but 
at a lower rate than the lUng-leaved. At 
Liverpool the timber is called JVeta York 
pine. Turpentine and tar may be ob- 
tained from the tree, but in too small quan- 
tities, and with too much labor to yield a 
))rofit. The Jersey pine (P. inops), has 
received this a))pcllatioii from being most 
abundant in the lower part of New Jersey, 
where it grows in company with the yel- 
low pine. It occurs, however, in tiie 
more south-western parts of the Union, 
and is sometimes called scrub pine, TJiis 
is a small tree, rarely attaining the height 
of thirty or forty feet, with a diameter of 
a foot at base. The leaves are in jmirs, 
one or two inches long, and the cones are 
armed with strong spines. Thr* trunk is 
too small to be ot>any utility in the arts, 
and, besides, consists of a great proportion 
of sap. A small quantity of tar has been 
obtained from it in some parts of Ken- 
tucky. The Table mountain pine (P. 
pungens) is remarkable for being one of 
the most local of our plants. The trunk 
attains the height of forty or fifty feet ; the 
leaves are thick, stiff, and in pairs ; and 
the cones are sessile, about three inches 
long by two in diameter at base, and 
arc armed with strong ligneous spines. 
The Table rnoiintaifi in North Carolina is 
almost exclusively covered witli this pine, 
although it is rare on the surrounding sum- 
mits, and has not been found beyond the 
immediate vicinity. It has not yet Ijecn 
applied to any useful purpo^^^s. The 
pond pine (P. scrotina) occurs frequently 
in the lower parts of the Southern States ; 
but, i>ossessing nothing peculiar in its ap- 
[learance, and being appropriated to no 
use, and l>cing, moreover, lost in the wil- 
derness of long-leaved pines, it has re- 
ceived no specific name from the inhab- 
itants. The above appellation was given 
it by Michaux, from the circumstance of 
its growing on the borders of small ponds 
and swamps, although as frequently found 
in a dry soil. The leaves are five or six 
inches long, and arc united by threes ; the 
cones are usually opposite, in pairs, about 
two and a half inches long, and have the 
form of an egg; their scales are armed 
with fine short spines, wliich are easily 
detached, and do not release the seeds tin 
the third or fourth year. This tree attains 
the height of thirty-five or forty feet by 
fifteen or eighteen inches in diameter at 
base, and is remarkable for the remote- 
ness of tbe branches, which begin to 
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upriiig on the lo^er half of tlie stock. 
More than half of the largest trunks 
consists of sap; and for this reason 
the timber , cannot become of any great 
utility in the arts. The pitch pine (P. 
rigiiia) inhabits the northern and middle 
sections of the Union, and does not ap|[)ear 
to exist in the western or lower parts of 
the Southern States. It is most abundant 
along the Atlantic coast, where the soil is 
divei'sitied, but generally meagre. The 
ridges of the Alleghanies in Pennsylvania 
and Virginia are sometimes covered with 
it, and in some parts of the latter state it 
has n3ceived the name oi'bltuk pin£. The 
forty-fifth degree of latitude appears to be 
its northern limit. It is frc(|ueiitly seen 
in large and miry swamps, and in such ' 
situations attains the height of seventy or 
eighty feet by two in diameter at base; 
and it appears to support the presence of 
sea-water bettor than any other pine. 
The leaves are in tlirees, varying much in 
length, as do the cones in size; the lat- 
ter anj armed with acute spines. I'he 
Dranches are very niuiierous, and occupy 
two thirds of the trunk, which renders the 
wood extremely knotty. The (juality of 
the wood varies according to the situa- 
tion ; in swamps it is light, soil, and con- 
sists of a greater i)roportion of sap, but in 
a di-y, gravelly soil it is compact, heavy, 
;ind contains a large proj)ortion of resin. 
These defects render it much inferior to 
the yellow, pine ; but, us this is becoming 
scarce, it takes its place for some purposes. 
Ill some parts of the Alleghanies houses 
are built of it, and it serves perfectly well 
fur ship ])umps, for which purpose stocks 
containing very little heart are preferi'ed. 
The bakers and brick-makers of our prin- 
cipal citi(;s, and above all, the steam-boats 
of our eastern waters, consume it in ini- 
incnsij quantities. From the most resinous 
stocks the kunpblack of coniniei’cc is pro- 
cured. The ])itch ])inc seems to have 
abounded lormerly in the New England 
states, for they have furnished a certain 
quantity of tar ; and even at the present 
time, a little tar is made on lake Cham- 
plain, tor the use of the small vessels ply- 
ing on its surface. A small quantity is 
also made in lower New Jersey, and 
brought to Philadelphia, where it is less 
esteemed than the tar of the Southern 
States. Formerly the tar that was requir- 
ed on the Ohio, was obtained, at an ex- 
travagant price, fnnii the Alleghanies, and 
from the borders of Tar creek, wiiich 
empties into the Oliio about'twenty miles 
below Pittsburg. The loblolly, or old 
eld pine (1\ txda\ is found throughout 


the lower parts of the Southern States^ 
and extends to the thirty-eighth parallel 
of latitude. In the vicinity of Petersburg 
and Richmond it is sometimes improp- 
erly culled whUt pint. From this point 
to the Cape Fear river it is abundant 
wherever the soil is diy and sandy, often 
exclusively occupying lands which have 
been exhausted by cultivation ; and in the 
more southern states, it is the most com- 
mon species after the long-leaved pine, 
but grows only along the narrow marshes 
which intersect the pine barrens, where 
the soil is moderately fertile and suscepti- 
ble of cultivation. The loblolly pine 
often exceeds eighty feet in height, with a 
wide spreading summit, and, next to 
the white pine, is the loftiest of our 
species. The leaves are six inches long; 
united by threes, or sometimes fours, on the 
young and vigorous shoots. The cones 
are four inches long, and aimed with 
strong s{)incs. The wood consists of a 
still lai-ger proportion of sap than anyabove- 
mentioned ; trunks of throe feet diameter 
iiaving hardly six inches of heart; but, not- 
withstanding, most of tlic houses in that 
part of Virginia are built of it, and it is 
even used for ground floors , although the 
boards, which are only four inches wide, 
sliriiik and become uneven. In the south- 
ern ports it is used for ship pumps, like 
tlie pitch pine of the north, and at Charles- 
ton for building wharves. As the timber 
decays speedily on being exposed to the 
air, this is to be reganled as one of the 
leiist valuable of the pines ; but, on account 
of its rapid growth and fine appearance, 
Michaux recommends it to the south of 
Europe. The long-leaved pine [P. palus- 
tris) is, perhaps, the most important of all 
our forest trees. Not only does it furnish 
all the resin, lar, pitch and turpentine con- 
sumed ill the U. States, — articles so indis- 
|)eiisable to our navigating interest, — 
but the timber is hardly inferior to the 
white oak in naval architecture, and, more- 
over, the tree grows only in a soil so ster- 
ile as to be incapable of being converted 
to any other use. It is known in commerce 
under a variety of names; in those flis- 
tricts where it grows, it is called long^leaved 
pine, yellow pine, pitch pine, and broompine ; 
in the Northern States, it is termed southern 
pine, or red pine ; and in England and the 
West Indies, Georgia pitch pine. It usually 
grows to the height of sixty or seventy 
feet, with a trunk fifteen or eighteen inches 
in diameter for two thirds of tliis height. 
The cones are very lar^e, seven or eight 
inches long, by four in diameter, are arm- 
e«i witli small spines, and contain seeds 
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of an agreeable flavor. The iiiiusiiul 
length of the leaves, about twelve inches, 
gives this tree a peculiarly striking a|)- 
pearance. It is fii-st Ibuiul about Norfolk, 
ill lat. 37°, aiul from this point exteiiils 
south, forming one unbroken mass of lor- 
est throughout the Caroliiias, Georgia anil 
Florida. It is strictly coiirined to the 
lower country, and is not found more than 
one hundred miles from the sea. Ilctwecn 
Wilmington and Fayetteville, however, a 
species of oak is found in some districts, 
disseminated in this pine forest, and is the 
only other tree capable of disputing the 
soil. The trunk contains but little sup, 
and the concentrieal eiirles arc close and 
at equal distances, while the resinous mat- 
ter is abundant anil equally distributed, 
which rendei-s the wood stronger, more 
compact and more durable than in the 
other species : it is, besides, fine-grained 
and susceptible of a brilliant polish, and is 
applied to a great variety of uses. Four 
fifths of the bouses in the south are laiilt 
of it, except the root; which is covered 
with cypress shingles; but in some dis- 
tricts, tlie roof is also of pine. In naval 
architecture, it is employed in the Southern 
States for the keel, beams, side-planks and 
pins, by which they are attachial to the 
ribs, intists and top-masts ; for the deck it 
is preferred to the true yellow pine, and is 
exiiorted to New York and Philadelphia 
for that purpose. That variety which ac- 
quires a reddish hue from growing in 
certain soils, and is known by the name 
of red pine, is most esteemed, and, in the 
opinion of some shipwrights, is as solid 
and durable on the sides of vessels as the 
white oak, but is said to form less perfect 
joints at stein and stern. It is also in 
great reipiest in the north for flooring 
boards. This is the only jjiiie exported 
from the Southern States to the West 
Indies; and numerous small vessels are 
employed in this trade, especially from 
AVilrnington and Savannah : the planks 
are also sent to Liver])ool, where they are 
said to be employed in the c.on.struction of 
vessels and wet docks. In addition to 
this great consumption of the timber, ex- 
tensive tracts of the pine forests are laid 
waste by the ravages of a small insect. 
The long-leaved pine, besiiles supplying 
the U. States with nearly all the resinous 
matter required in ship-buililing (com- 
monly called naval stores], in which point 
of view its place could not be made good 
by any other species, furnishes a large an- 
nual surplus to be exported to the West 
Indies, Great Britain, and other parts of 
Europe. Formerly tar was made in South 


Carolina, Georgia and Florida, but now 
this branch of business is almost entirely 
conflned to the lower parts of North Car- 
olina. The resinous products are of six 
sorts ; turpentine, scrapings, spirits of tur- 
pentine, rosin, tur and pitch : the two flrst 
arc delivered in their natural state, but the 
otliei's ai*e inodifliMl by the agency of fln?. 
The turjiontine is the sap obtained by 
making incisions into the trunk, and the 
8cra))ings consist merely of the tuipentine 
which becomes hardened before it i*caches 
the boxes placed to receive it ; in general 
3000 trees yield annually about 75 bari*cls 
of turpentine and 25 of scrapings: nearly 
100,000 barrels are exported annually to 
the Noithern Stales and to G. Britain ; it 
is even carried to Baris, where it is called 
Boston turpentine : throughout the U. 
States it is employed in the manufacture 
of yellow soap. Gn.'at ipiaiititie^ of spirits 
of turpentine are made in North Carolina 
by distilling the turpentine in large cojiper 
retorts; and it is estimated that six barrels 
will yiidd one cask, or 122 quarts of the 
spirit: about 20,000 gallons are annually 
exported to other ])arts of the U. States, to 
England and to France. 'J’he residue is 
rosin, of which about 5000 barrels arc 
annually exported. All the tar is made 
from the dead W'ood ; and this is supposed 
to be the cause of its inferiority to the tar 
of the north of hhiropc, which is made 
from trei's recently I'elled. Pitch is tar 
reduced by evaporation ; and care should 
be taken in this [)rocess not to diminish it 
beyond one half of the bulk. The long- 
leaved pine is strongly recommended by 
Michaux as a valuable addition to the re- 
sources of the south of Europe, and its 
wood is sujierior to the European ])incs. 
The white pine (F. strohus) is the lofliest 
tree in the U. States, and its timber, though 
not without essential defects, is consumed 
in much greater (piuntities, and for a far 
greater variety of purjmses, than any other. 
It attains the height of 150 feet, and even 
more, with a trunk five and upwards in 
diameter: the leaves are united by fives, 
and the cones are four or five inches long, 
pendulous, and have thin, smooth scales. 
Owing to the lightness and delicacy of the 
foliagt;, the young trees make an elegant 
appearance. It is most abundant between 
the forty-seventh and forty-third parallels 
of latitude, and along the Alleghanics to 
their south-western termination. The 
wood has little strength, gives a feeble 
hold to nails, and is liable to swell fmm 
humidity in the atmosphere ; but, on the 
other hand, it is soft, light, free from knots, 
easily wrought, durable, and furnishes 
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boards of great width, and, al)ove all, is the West Indies. The pinus Jlexilis grows 
still abundant and cheap. Throughout upon the Rocky mountains near the head 
tJie Noilheni States, three fouiths of waters of the Arkansas, extending to the 
the houses are almost wholly of white limit of perpetual snow. It is remark* 
pine, as well as tlie ornamental work on able for the flexibility of the branches, 
the outer doors, and in the interior in all. which are numerous, recurved, and form 
It receives gilding well, and is select- a large dense top. The leaves are in 
cd for looking-glass and picture frames, flves, like those of the white pine, and the 
Carvere employ it exclusively for the seeds are used for food by the huntei*s and 
images on the prows of vessels; and in the Indians. The pinus lawb&riiana is a spe- 
nortii it is used lor the inside of mahogany cies of gigantic size, growing west of the 
furniture, for trunks, buckets, packing box- Rocky mountains, between the fortieth 
es, shelves, and a vast vaiiety of other pur- and forty-third parallels of latitude, and 
puses. In the Northern and Middle States about one hundred miles from the Pacific, 
itisernployedexclusively for masts, and for Like most of the pines, it is found in a 
this purpose it would be replaced with sandy soil; but it does not form dense for- 
difliculty. Great numbers of these masts ests, and is scattered singly over the plains 
arc exported to England, and are said to 'among other species. The trunk rises from 
be lighter than the Riga masts, but have 150 to upwards of 200 feet in height, and is 
less strength : the bowsprits and yards of from 7 to nearly 20 feet in diameter. It 
luen-of^war are also of white pine. The is remarkably straight, and is destitute of 
persons engaged in procuring white pine branches for two thirds of its height, 
lumber, after having previously ascertain- The leaves arc in fi\'es, and the cones are 
ed where the trees abound, in the begin- pendulous at the extremities of the 
ning of winter enter the foiX3Sts,and estab- branches, and require two years to attain 
lish themselves in huts covered usually dieir full growth, when they are upwards 
with birch bark, although the cold is fre- of a foot in length, and nearly four inches 
qucntly most intense. When the trees in diameter at the thickest part. The 
are felled and cut into logs, by means of timber is white, soft and light, and pro- 
their cattle they drag them to the nearest duces abundance of a pure amber-colored 
river, after fixing upon them a mark resin, which, when the trees are partly 
of property. At the breaking up of the burned, acquires a sweet taste, and in this 
ice, the logs float down the current till state is used by the natives as a subsitute 
they arrive at their destination. If stripped for sugar. The seeds are eaten either 
of their bark, logs will remain uninjured roasted, or pounded into coai*se cakes for 
for many years ; otherwise they are liable use during the winter season. This spe- 
to be destroyed by worms. Maine fur- cies resembles most the white pine, but is 
iiishes nearly tliree fourths of all the very different in habit, and in the parts of 
white pine lumber exported from tlie U. fructification. Among the more interest- 
States ; and next to Maine the shores of iiig of the exotic species is the wild ])ine 
lake Champlain apjiear most to abound or Scots fir of Europe. This forms, al- 
with it. A portion of this lumber is float- most exclusively, immense forests, north 
ed down the St. Lawrence to Quebec, of lat. 55°, but in more southern part& is 
and the remainder is conveyed through chiefly found on the mountains. TIic 
tlie canal to Albany, and there transfer- trunk attains the height of eighty feet and 
red into 6loo{)S for New York. Large upwards, by four or five in diameter, and 
forests of the white pine exist on the head the timber is applied to a great variety of 
waters of the Delaware and the north uses, and especially is excellent for masts, 
branch of the Susquehannah, and tlie lurn- These, together with the timber in other 
l)er is floated down those streams in the forms, are exported fixmi Riga, Memcl, 
spring, for the supply of the diflei’ent Dantzic, and other parts of the north to 
towns on tlie Delaware and Chesapeake, the other maritime states of Europe, and 
On the head waters of the Alleghany is particularly to England. Large vessels, 
cut all the white pine lumber destined, and even frigates, have been constructed 
not only for the supply of the towns on oftliispine; but they are not so durable as 
the Ohio, but for the New Orleans mar- those built of oak. In those districts wliem 
ket, nearly 3000 miles distant. The it abounds, houses, as well as furniture, arc 
wood is also formed into clapboards and generally constructed of it, and it fur- 
shingles, which are almost universally nishes excellent charcoal for forges; hut 
in use in the New England states, but a more important product is the resinous 
which last ohly twelve or fifteen years : matter, consisting of tar, pitch and tur- 
they are exported in great quantities to {jcutine, of which articles it supplies four 
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fifths of the consumption in the European 
dock-yards. Tiiis pine has, besides, the 
advantage of growing in extremely dif- 
ferent soils and exposures, and is strongly 
recommended to the attention of the 
American people; when the white pine 
shall have become scarce, it will, per- 
haps, be more advantageous to substitute 
the culture of this species. The name of 
red, or yellow deal, is given in G. Britain to 
its wood, while the wood of the Norway 
fir {pinus picta) is called white deal. The 
P. maritima grows in the south of Eu- 
rope, and is useful on account of its 
yielding resinous products and latiipblack. 
The stone pine (P. mnta) is a Mediter- 
ranean s|>ecies, chiefly remarkable on ac- 
count of the seeds, which have an agree-* 
able flavor, analogous to that of ahnonds, 
and frequently make their appeanuice 
upon the table. Tliey are three years in 
ripening. The trunk rises to the height 
of fifty or sixty feet, with a diameter at 
base of fifteen or twenty inches. The 
wood is useful for carpenter's work, &c., 
and, according to Olivier, is the only kind 
employed by the Turks for masts. Pine 
forests are extremely liable to lie fre- 
quently ravaged by fire ; and from their 
gveixt combustibility it is extremely difti- 
cult to arrest the progress of the flames 
when once they have gained footing. 
In some parts of France, the follow- 
ing method is practised with success : 
— If a fire breaks out in the forest, a 
second is kindled at a point directly oppo- 
site, when a current of air sets from the 
first to tlie second, which carries the 
flumes to a common centre, leaving the 
surrounding woods uninjun^d. 

Pink- Apple (bromelia ananew). This 
fruit, usually pronounced the first in the 
worid, was originally found by tlie Euro- 
peans in Peru, and has not been known 
in Europe above two centuries. It passed 
from Brazil to the West Indies, an'd 
thence was transported to the East Indies, 
where it has long been successfully culti- 
vated. The leaves arc canalicidate, and 
spiny on the margin ; the stem erect, and 
about two feet high ; the flowers blue, and 
united in a dense spike, which is crowned 
at the summit with a tiiftof leaves; the 
lierries, in ripening, unite, and give to this 
spike somewhat of the form of a pine- 
cone, but it is much larger. The seeds 
have been rendered abortive by cultiva- 
tion. The pine-apple is most readily re- 
produced by planting the terminal tuft of 
leaves ; but, in our green-houses, it is far 
inferior to the tropical fruit, and yet is very 
generally cultivated in many parts of Eu- 


rope, cs[)ccially near the larger cities. In 
one or two of the soiithern' provinces of 
Spain, it is raised in sheltered situations 
ill the oiien air. Many varieties of the 
pine-apple have been produced, but they 
may be referred to seven principal ones. 
Some of the other s]>ecics of true bromelia 
have crowns, anil the fruit of most of 
them, though small, is eatable. The B. 
pingtiin has the fruit seiiarattdy in clus- 
ters, and not in a cone, and the leaves 
afford a fibre, which is manufactured into 
cordage, or sometimes into good cloth. 
From the pinc-a[)ple is made very good 
wine, which turns in about three weeks, 
hilt recovera by longer keeping. The 
fruit is also sometimes preserved entii*e, 
and, when taken out of tlie sirup, is iced 
with sugar. 

PiNEL, Philip, member of the institute, 
and of the legion of honor, the Howard 
of tlie insane, was born in 174.5, at St An- 
die, in the department of the Tarn, stud- 
ied at Toulouse, and Montpellier, where 
he supported himself by teaching mathe- 
matics. In 1778, he went to Paris, and 
at first applied himself to the study of the 
sciences connected with medicine, but 
afterwards devoted himself entirely to 
that sciimce itself. In 1791, he was made 
directing physician at the Bic^tre, an in- 
sane hospital, and, in 1794, at the Salp6- 
triere. The harsh treatment of the insane 
then in vogue, their chains and unhealthy 
dungeons, filled Jiini with horror. He in- 
trod uciui gentle treatment, uniting firmness 
with kindness, and was the first definitely 
to recommend moral remedies (in his 
work Sur VMenalion merit ale), and one of 
the earliest to establish a regular police in 
the rnad-houses. He also proveil the ex- 
istence of what he called manie satis di- 
lire. He placed less stress on physical 
treatment, and, in particular, he agmed 
with Borden in condemning blood-letting. 
In general, he recommended delay. 
“ What art cannot effect,” he used to say, 
“time may accomplish.” His pathology 
was founded on Condillac’s system of 
philosophy, and was directed more to a 
consideration of the obvious phenomena 
than to a thorough insight into the nature 
of diseases; yet his J^osographie philo- 
sophique (Paris, 1798 ; fitli ed. lSlB) formed 
an epoch in French medicine, as it sup- 
plied a want then generally felt. In many 
respects, Pinel is to be considered as the. 
precursor of Bichat, since he Was the first 
to point out the physiological and patho- 
logical difference of the various textures. 
He edited, for some time,' the Gazette de 
SanU, and was a collaborator in Four- 
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croy’s Midecine iclairie par les Sciences 
physiques, and in tho gn;at Dictionnmre 
des Sciences medicates. In the time of 
terror, Pinel concealed the unibrtunate 
Condorcet (q. v.) in his house. In 1823, 
when the sciiool of medicine was reform- 
ed by the government, M. Pinel was re- 
moved from his })Ost on suspicion of en- 
tertaining liberal principles ; and he died 
three yeai*s later, at the' age of eighty-one 
years. 

PiJVGRE, Alexandre Gui, canon of die 
congregation, and librarian of Ste. Gene- 
vieve, asti-onomer and geographer to the 
marine, and member of the academy of 
sciences at Paris, was born in Paris, in 
1711. He distinguished himself at first 
us a ihoologian, particularly in the Jan- 
senislic controversy, but, at the age of 
thirty-eight, he was induced to devote 
himself to astronomy, for the purpose of 
fitting hiin.sell’fbr the place of astronomer 
to the academy of sciences at Rouen. 
His observations Jjcre caused him to be 
chosen corres])ondent of the Paris acade- 
my, ill 1750, and, in 1751, he was called 
to Paris by its order, to erect and super- 
intend an ohservatory. Here he contin- 
ual his observations Yor forty years, and 
publislied an astronomical nautical alma- 
nac from 1754 to 1757. In 1756, he be- 
came associe of the academy, whose 
Transactions, from 1753 to 1770, contain 
numerous pujiem by him. In 1757, he 
entered upon one of tlie most <1idicult of 
asf runoitiical- lahom, the theory and calcu- 
lation of comets — and calculated the paths 
of more comets than all the other astrono- 
inei-s of Ihiroiic together. In 17GG, he 
calculated the eclipses of the sun and 
moon for a jieriod of 2000 years, for the 
second edition of the Art de vernier les 
JJates, with a greater degree of accuracy 
than liUcaille had done. In 17G7, he ac- 
companied Courlauvaux on a voyage, to 
try the chronometei*s of Leroy and Ber- 
thoud, and made a rejiort on the subject 
III 17G9, he made a second voyage with 
Ileurieu for tJie same purpose, and, in 
1771, a third with Borda. In 17G9, he 
observed a ])assage of Venus over tlie 
sun s disk at cape Francois (he had been 
prevented from observing a previous pas- 
state of the weather). 

1 hts Cometographie, In 

yJO, lie completed his History of As- 
t-onomy during tlie Seventeenth Century, 
and, in 1786, he published a translation 
I tlie astronomical poem of Manihus. Ho 
diiMl m May, 1796. 

Pmouirr (from pinguis, fat), more com- 
monly called (aptenodytes ) ; a 
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genus of birds exclusively found in the 
Antarctic seas. Their feet are placed more 
posteriorly than in any other birds, and 
only affonl them support by resting on the 
tarsus, which is enlarged like the sole of 
the foot of a quadruped. The wings are 
very sir.all, and are furnished witli rudi- 
ments of feathers only, resembling scales. 
Their bodies are covered with oblong 
feathers, harsh to the touch, and closely 
applied over each other. These, with a 
thick coat of fat, preserve the penguins 
from the severity of the cold. The water 
is the natural element of these birds; on 
land, their motions are slow and awkward, 
and, from the form of their wings, or rath- 
er fins, they cannot fly. While in the 
.water, they move with great alertness and 
rapidity. They principally feed on fish. 
The female lays from one to three eggs, 
forming a rude excavation or burrow in 
the sand, instead of a nest, and it is only 
during the period of incubation that they 
are to be found on shore; at all other 
times, they live entirely on the water. 
The largest species is the A, magellanica, 
or great niagcllanic penguin, which is 
jierhaps the most awkwanl and ill-shajied 
of the genus ; for, although not more than 
two feet iir length, their bulk is sometimes 
so great that they weigh from thirty to 
forty pounds. They derive their name 
of penguin from their excessive pingui- 
tude, or fatness. The birds which Buflbn 
lias distinguished by this name belong to 
a different genus, namely, aUa, and are 
known among English naturalists by the 
appellation oi auk. They are principally 
natives of ,the northern hemisphere, {lar- 
ticularly of the Faroe islands. 

Pinion, in mechanics; an arbor or spin- 
dle, in tlie body of which are several 
notches, which catch tlie teeth of a wheel 
that serves to turn it round ; or it is a les- 
ser wheel tliat plays in the teeth of a 
larger one. 

Finite is a crystallized earthy mineral, 
found in gi'anite and porphyry. Its form 
is that of a six-sided prism, usually much 
rounded on the lateral edges ; color green- 
ish black and gray; dull, sofl, and emit- 
ting an earthy odor when moistened. It 
consists of silex 29.5, alumine G3.75, and 
oxide of iron 6.75. It is found in several 
European countries, and in the U. States, 
at Haddam, Connecticut, in granite, and 
at Lancaster, in Massachusetts, iq quartz 
veins in argillite. 

Pink {dianlhus ) ; a beautiful and favor- 
iteigenus of plants, belonging to the eary- 
ophyUece, More than one hundred spe- 
cies are known, all, with perhaps one or 
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two exceptions, natives of the nortlierii 
and tein/jcrate parrs of the Eastern confi- 
jieiJt. I'iieir routs are annual or perenni- 
al; the steins herbaceous and jointed ; the 
leaves opposite and entire, and the Howei-s 
terniinal, ug^rt'gate or solitary, and always 
beautiful. Many are coininon in gardens ; 
and periiupsuo plant is more highly esteem- 
ed by the tlorisc than the carnation, both 
for its beauty and its rich spicy odor. It is 
the general tavorite in Germany and Italy, 
and nearly 400 varieties are eniniieruttHl. 

Pi.\k; a vessel masted ami rigged like 
other ships, only that this is built with a 
rtanul stern, the bends and ribs com- 
passing so that her ril)s bulge out very 
jjjucii. This renders the pinks ditiicult 
to be boarded, and also enables them to 
carry great hurJens, fur which purpose 
they are often ust^d. 

Pi.NKERTox, John, F. S. A., was horn 
in Kdinlmrgh, l/.")!:^, and was articled to a 
writer to the signet, in whose olfice he 
continued five years. In ITi^O, he went 
to London, where he pnhiished an octavo 
volume of miscellaneous pot'try, under the 
title ofKinmes, with dissertations On the 
Oral Tradition of ]*oetry, and On the 
Tragic Ballad, &c. His Fissay on Me<l- 
als (17c^4, vols,, tjvo.) has since gone 
througli two other editions. Among liis 
other works are lietters on Literature, 
(Mihlislied ill 17^.1, under tiie assnuied 
Haim* of Heron, winch ohtained him the 
ue(|naintance of Horace Walpole, after 
whose dt'C.ease he pul)li>hed Walpoliana; 
Ancient Scouish Ptiems, from the; (pre- 
teinleil) Maniiscn|)l Collection of Sir Rich- 
ard Maitland, wiih Notes and a Glossary; 
Di>sertalioii on the Origin and Progre*ss 
of the ??cvthians or (jotlis ; the MeduJlic 
History of Fiiigland (4to.); Scottish Po- 
ems, Imprinted from scarci* Editions (.‘j 
vols., 6vo.); Iconogrujihiu Scotiea, with 
Notes (*2 \oIs., tfvu., 171)5 — 171)7); Mod- 
ern (Jeographv, digested on a new Plan 
(*2 v(ils., 4io., lH0‘i ; repritiled 3 vols., 
18u7) ; (leiieral (^j 1 lection of Voyages and 
Travels (IB vols., 4lo.), &c. He died at 
Paris, March 10, 1826. 

PixKXEY, William, a distinguished 
American lawyer, was born at Annapolis, 
in Maryland, March 17, 1764. His father 
w'us a native of Englumi, and iiivored the 
cause of the mother country during the 
revolutionary struggle, while his scjii early 
avowed a decided attachment to that of 
his native land. After receiving such an 
education as the imperfect means of the 
country could then afford, lie commenced 
the study of medicine, hut soon relin- 
quished it, and entered, in 1783, into the 


o6i(‘ti of the late judge Chace, then an 
emifieiit ineinhcr of* the MaryJuiul bar. Jn 
1786, he was admitted to practice, and 
soon gave indications of his fiitui^ dis- 
tinction. His style of speaking, however, 
ill the outset, was entirely different from 
its siilistiquent chnnicter, Uung then cairn 
and placid. In 1788, lie was elected a 
delegate from Harford county to the con- 
vention of the state wiiicli ratified the 
constitution of the U. 8)tatcs, and likewise 
a n‘presc»ntutive to the house of delegates. 
Soon after taking his seat, he made an 
atiimated speech upon the i-eport of a 
committee appointed to consider the laws 
of Muryluiid prohibiting the voluntary 
emuncipution of slaves; and, in the ensu- 
ing session of 1781), pronounced another 
and superior discoui'se on the same sub- 
ject. in both he breathed sentiments of 
the puriist philanthropy. In the year just 
iiienuuned, he w'us married at Havre de 
Grace (Md.) to the sister of commodore 
Rodgers. Jn 171)0, he was elected a member 
of congress; hut his election was contested 
on the ground of his not residing in the 
district lor which he was chostai. Ho 
made, himself, a pow'eiiiil argument in 
support of his claim ; hut, after obtaining 
a tavorable deeision, lie declineil tlie hon- 
or, in consequence of his professional pur- 
suits, and tiie state of his private ulfuii*s. 
In 171)2, he was chosen a rnemherof the 
e.vecniive council of Maryland, and con- 
tinued in that station until November, 
171)5, when, being fdected a delegate to 
the legi.slature from Anne Arundel coun- 
ty, lie resigned his st*at at the council 
board, of which at the time he was presi- 
dent. During all this period, in which he 
attained a distiiiguislied political rank in 
his .state, he was so zealous and indefati- 
gable in professional pnrsnits, that he 
gnulually ruse to the head of the 
bur. His aenteness, dexterity and ardor 
in the transaction of business, were com- 
hiiied with great readiness, spirit and vig- 
or ill debate, and with a rich and fluent 
elocution, adorned with the finest image- 
ry, drawn from classical lore, and a vivid 
fancy, thi; effect pf which was increased 
by the manliness of his figure, a sonorous 
and flexible voice, and u general anima- 
tion and gracefulness of delivery. In 
171)6, ho was selected by president Wash- 
ington as one of the commissioners on 
the part of the U. States, under the sev- 
enth article of Mr. Jay’s treaty with Great 
Britain. He embarked for London, with 
his family, in July of the same year, and 
remained uhsiait until 1804, earnestly en- 
gaged ill the business of liis mission, and ; 
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also in attending to the claim of the state 
of Maryland for a large ariiount of public 
pvopvny invested in the stock of the bank 
of England before the revolution, and 
whicli had l)ecome the subject of a corn- 
jilicaled chancery litigation. His success- 
ful exertions in the latter aflair were 
suitably acknowledged by the state of 
Maryland after his return. He recom- 
jiKUiccd ill Ealtitnorc his professional 
labors with reiiew<*d ardor, and with no 
diminution of legal knowledge, as he had 
continued his habits of diligent study 
during his residence abroad, and had de- 
rive<i all the advantage which could be ob- 
tained from frequent hitcrcoui*se with the 
first lawyers of J^higlniid and attendance 
on its courts of justice: lie ha<l, besides, 
employed a portion of liis time in supply- 
ing the defects of bis early education, w ith 
n?gard to Englisli and classical literature, 
and, by Ids application to the subject of 
elocution and the Ktiglisli language, he 
had added to his natural facility and flu- 
ency a copiousness of elegant diction 
which graced ev<»ii his conversation, and 
imparted new strength aiul b(*auty to Ids 
forensic style. In 1H05, he was appointed 
attorney-general of Maryland. In the fol- 
lowing year, he w’as again made minister 
extraordinary to treat with the Ilritish 
government, in conjunction with Mr. 
Monroe, then minister resident at the 
court of St. Janies, upon various sidijects 
of (lifforeiice lietw^ccn the U, States and 
England. • In lK/7, Mr. Monroe r(;tnriied 
home, and Mr. Pinkney was lell in Lon- 
don as minister resident. His exertions 
to aceonimodate matters between the tw'o 
governments terminating fruitlessly, he 
look his leave of the prince regent, and 
embarked for the U. States in 1811, In 
Se[>t(!ml)er of the same year, he was 
elected a iiieiiiher of the senate of Mary- 
land, and, in the succeeding Decemlicr, 
acc.epted the office of Httorne 5 ’^-general of 
the H. States, tendered to him by Mr. 
Madison. When war was declared be- 
tw'iien Great llrituin and this country, in 
he was chosen to conmiaii<l a vol- 
unteer corps raised in Baltimore for Joc'al 
dofenco, which was attached as a battal- 
ion of riflemen to the tldixl brigade of 
Maryland militia. He was present, and 
behaved with great gallantry at the unfbr- 
tiiiiatc battle of Bludensbiirg, where he 
received a severe w^ound. After the 
peace, lie resigned his command. In 
1814, a bill having been brought into the 
house of repn^sentatives, requiring the 
iittoriiey-gcncrid to reside at the seat of 
•govern iiKiut, Mr. Pinkney resigned the 


office. In 1815, he was chosen a mem- 
ber of congress from Baltimore, and de- 
livered an able speech on tiic trt'aty-rnak- 
ing power. In l8Ki, he was a third time 
invested w'ith diplomatic functions, being 
appointed hy Mr. Madison sjiecial minister 
to the court of Naples, to demand from 
it iiideninity for llie losses which our 
merchants had sustained by the seizure 
and confiscation of tlieir property in 1809, 
during the reign of Murat; and also min- 
ister resident at St. Pelershnrg. He was 
induced to accept those afipointments by 
the necessity of recruiting his mind and 
l)ody, almost worn out by bis intense ap- 
plication to professional duties. He first 
])roceeded to NapU'S, where he had vari- 
ous conferences wiili the minister of for- 
eign afiiiii'S, and addressed him an elabo- 
rate note, the answer to which, how^ever, 
he could not wait for, lieing obliged, by 
his iiistrnctions, to repair at once to the 
Kiissian capital. He iv?turncd home in 
1818. In 1820, he took his scat in con- 
gress as a senator from Maryland, and 
made an clabonite anrl f>ow'erfLil speech 
against the clause in the hill for the ad- 
iriissioii of Missouri into the Eiiion, which 
Iirohibited the introduction of slaves into 
the new state. He continued also to 
prosecute his engagements at the bar with 
his wonted ardor ; and to his professional 
zeal, indeed, he may be said to have fall- 
en a victim. In the session of the su- 
preme court in 1822, lie hud exerted him- 
self ill the investigation and argument of 
a cause in wdiich he felt {mrticular interest, 
at a time wdicn the state of his health iin- 
littcd him for n})plication to study and 
business. A severe attack of indisposition, 
Feb. 17, was the consequence; and, after 
a period of acute sufleriiig, during parts 
of which he was in a state of delirium, he 
expired on the 25th of the same iiiontli, 
in the fifty-eighth year of his age. It 
was as a lawyer that Mr. Pinkney was 
preeminent. His legal attainments were 
extensive and profound, and in the inves- 
tigations connected with the science of 
jurisjirudeiice, his powei*s were exerted to 
the most advantage. His faculty of rt*a- 
soning upon legal subjects has rarely been 
equalled. He was, besides, enthusiasti- 
cally fond of his profession, and no one 
was ever more ambitious of its triumphs. 
Into every cause which he undertook he 
threw his whole soul ; and for it he pre- 
pared himself with almost unparalleled 
indiistr 3 \ His oratory, though at times 
too declamatory and rhetorical, was rich, 
copious and fluent in a Jiigh degi'ee. For 
the power of undergoing the immense 
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labor which he incurrcil, he woe indebted 
to a constitution of great natiinil vigor. 
His personal appearance was tine and 
coinniaiiding. 

PiNKNKYA PuBESCENS, Of GeORUIA 
Bark; a small tree, closely resembling 
the cinchona, or Peruvian bark, and said 
to possess the same febrifuge qualities, 
growing wild in the southern parts of 
Georgia. It rarely exceeds twenty-five 
feet in height, by live or six inches in 
diameter at base ; tiie leaves are opposite, 
five or six inches long, oval, and acute at 
each extremity ; the flowers am pretty 
large, white, with longitudinal stripes of 
rose-color, and are disposed in beautiful 
clusters at the extremities of the hrniieltcs ; 
each flower is acconqmnied with a floral 
leaf, bordered with rose-color near the 
upper margin ; the corolla is tjdjular ; the 
stamens five, with a single style ; and the 
capsule contains two cells and iiiiinerotis 
seeils. The wot)d is soil and unfit for 
use in the arts. The inner bark is ex- 
tremely bitter, and is the part employed 
with s’.iccess in iniermittents. 

Pixxack; a small v<'ssel used at sea, 
with a square stern, having sails and oars, 
and carrying three masts, chiefly employ- 
ed to obtain inudligi'iK'o and to land men, 
&c. One of the boats of a man-of-war, 
ust‘d to carry the officers to and from the 
shore, is also called the pinnact, 

PixT. (Sell Measuren,) 

Pixto-Mexdez. (See Mendez- Pinto.) 

PixTURiccHio, Bernardino, an eminent 
painter of the Roman school, the disciple 
of Pi(»tro Perugino, was bom at Perugia, 
in 1454. lie painted chiefly in history 
and gi-otescpie ; but he also excelled in 
portraits. His cliiof work was the histo- 
ry of pofie Pius II, in ten compartments, 
ill the library at Vienna. Others consiiJcr 
liis work in the cathedral of sSospello his 
best performance. His style was effect- 
ive, but be made use of too splendid col- 
ors, and introduced abundanee of gild- 
ing. IIt‘ is said to have died of chagrin 
at the following circumstance : Being 
engaged to paint a Nativity for the mon- 
astery of rit. Fraiici.s, at Sienna, lie fierti- 
iiaciuiisly insisted that every thing .should 
1)0 removed out of the room in which be 
workeil, and obliged the monks to remove 
a great ciiest, become rotten from agC. 
In the atteiript it burst, and dj.scovered a 
hoard of 500 pieces of gold, to the great 
joy of the fithers, and thy mortification 
of Pinturicchio. llis death took place in 
1513. Ib) generally cixccuted composi- 
tions of Perugino and Raphael, and re- 
ceived a third of the pay. 


PioMBixo ; a principality of Tuscany, 
lying between Sienna and the Mediterra- 
nean, opposite the island of Elba, from 
wiiicfi it is separated by the channel of 
Piombino. The capital, of the same name, 
lias a population of 4150; population of 
the principality is 17,775; 210 square 
miles. Piombino was formerly a sove- 
reign principality, to which belonged the 
island of Elba ; hut, in 1804, Napoleon 
granted it to his sister Eliza (see Bacd- 
occh\)y and, in 1815, it was annexed to 
Tuscany. (See Tuscany,) 

PioMBo, Sebustiano del; a celebrated 
jiainter, born at Veiiict^ in 1485. His 
family name was Luciani. Having re- 
nounced music, of which he was very 
fond, ti)r painting, he studied at firat un- 
der Giovanni Bellini, and afterwards 
tinder Giorgione, whose fine coloring he 
iiiiitateil. Scbtistiauo commenced as a 
portrait painUT, and llie reputation' which 
he soon gained in that hraneh induced 
Ago.stiiio Chigi, a rich incrcliaiit of Sien- 
na, to take iiiin to Rome and employ him 
in ornaiiu iiling his house. The delicacy 
of his pencil was much admired, and 
31ichaei Angelo, who seems to have been 
somewhat jealous of the growing fame of 
Raphael, entrouraged him to enter into 
comp<‘tition with that must(‘r, and even 
supplied him with designs, which Piorn- 
ho often executed very happily, although 
hy no liieuiKS capable of lofty conceptions 
or sublime inventions. When Raphael 
had painted Ills celebrated Ascension, Se* 
bastiaiio w'us induced hy Michael Angelo 
to attempt to .surpas.s it hy the Rui.sing of 
Lazarus, w hich is coiisidcnul his greatest 
work, llis xMartyrdom of St. Agatha 
was also ranked among the pieces of the 
fii-st masters. His chief iiK'rit, however, 
lay in single figures and portraits. His 
Pietro Aretino and his (element VII were 
adriiiruhle likenesses, and specimens of 
perfect coloring. Ho was high in favor 
with Clement, who created him keeper 
of the pajial seals. From this circum- 
stance he derived his surname Del Pi- 
onibo, the seals attached to the papal 
bulls being, at that time, of lead (piotnbo). 
14)i.s }>ost made it necessary for him to 
assume the clerical habit, and from that 
time, he painted hut little. He wrote 
versfjs, entertained learned men at liis ta- 
ble, and only occasionally painted a por- 
trait. 11c died in 1547. It also deserves 
to be mentioned, that he invented a pecu- 
liar method of painting in oil on walls, 
in which manner there is a Scourging of 
Clirist to be seen in S. Pietro in Mon- 
torio. 
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Pioneers ; luborcrs attached to an ar- 
my lor the making and repairing of roads, 
mui perlonning all labors connected tliere- 
Avith, digging trenches, &&c. In several 
armies they are united with the sapiiers 
and poiitonicrs. (See Pontoon,) 

Piozzi, Hester Lynch, an English an- 
ti ion!SS, horn in 1739, was the daughter 
of John Salisbury, of Carnarvonshire. 
J'^arly in life, she was distinguished in, the 
iashionable world by her beauty and ac- 
(‘oniplishinents. In 17()3, she was mar- 
ried to Henry Thmle, a brewer of great 
opulence in Southwark, which borough 
he then represented in parliament. Soon 
after commenced her acquaintance with 
doctor Johnson, of whom she published 
Anccilotes, in one octavo volume (178G). 
Mr. Thrak! tlying in 1781, his widow 
married, in 1784, Piozzi, a Florentine 
music master. She accompanied lier 
husband to his native city. Among her 
Avrifmgs are, Observations made in F ranee, 
Italy and Germany (1789) ; llntish Synon- 
ymy, or an Attempt at regulating the 
Choice of Words in familiar Con versa 
tion (1794); Review of the most striking 
Events and Chai-uctcrs of the last 1800 
Years (1801), &c. Mrs. Piozzi died at 
Clifton, May 2, 1821, in her 82d year. 

Pip, or Pep (pepia) ; a discus*^ among 
poultry, consisting of a white, thin skin, 
or fdin, that grows under the tip of the 
tongue, and hinders their feeding. 

Pipe, in law; a roll in the exchequer, 
otherwise Culled the ffreat roll; w'lienee 
there is an office called the pipe-office^ 
whom cognizance is token of forfeitures 
to the king. 

Pipe ; a wine measure, usually contain- 
ing from 110 to 140 gallons. T>vo pipes, 
or 252 gallons, make a tun. 

Pipe. Wc have given a view of the 
general laws of the motions of liquids in 
the articles Hydraulics, and Hydrostatics ; 
hut there are some jiractical results of 
tlieso laws, us applied to their motions in 
pi|)es, which derive importance from the 
great use made of pipes in the convey- 
ance of water. (See Aqueducts,) The 
Irictioii that occurs between a solid and 
the surface upon which it moves can be 
accurately ascertained, but not so with a 
fluid ; for in this, wdiilc one part may be 
moving rapidly, aiiotlier may be quite 
stationary, moving slowly, or even mov- 
mg in a contrary direction. This is par- 
ticularly ol)scrvublc in rivers, where the 
central part, or main ciiiTcnt, will always 
be found flowing with much greater 
mpidity than e^lier side ; and exi>eriment 
^a*ovcs that the same cflbct occurs wiicn 
13 * 


water flows through pipes ; for that water, 
which is in contact with the side of the 
pipe, moves with much more resistance 
tliun that at the centre, whereby the cal- 
culated discharge of any given pipe of 
considerable length, becomes much less 
tlian is due to its magnitude. The term 
friction is applied to this obstruction to 
the passage of fluids, in the same manner 
as it is to solids, and it exists to such an 
extent as to become an object of consid- 
erable inconvenience in practice. It can 
only be obviated by making the convey- 
itig f)ipc of much larger dimensions tliari 
w'ould otherwise bo necessary, so as to 
allow the free passage of a sufficient quan- 
tity of fluid through the centre of tlie 
•pipe, while a ring or hollow cylinder of 
water is considered to be nearly at rest all 
around it. Other circumstances besides 
friction likewise tend to diminish the 
quantity of fluid which would otherwise 
pass through pipes, such as the existence 
of sharp or right-angled turns in them, 
and {lermitting eddies or currents to he 
formed, or not providing for the eddies 
that fonn naturally, by suiting tlie shape of 
the i>ipc to them. It follows, therefore, that 
whenever a bend or turn is necessary in a 
water pipe, if should be made in us gradu- 
al a curve or swccj) as possible, instead of 
the form of an acute or even right angle ; 
that the j)ipe should not only be sufficiently 
capacious to afford the neccssaiy supply, 
but should be of an equal bore through- 
out, and free frem all projections or ir- 
regularities, against w hich the w^ater can 
strike and form eddies or reverberations, 
since these will impede the progress of 
the fluid as cflectuully as the most solid 
obstacles. The friction of water in chan- 
nels or pipes has been found to increase 
as the square of the velocity. It has also 
been found that the form of the end of 
the pipe which communicates with the 
fountain head, or reser\*oir, greatly affects 
the quantity of W'ater received by it. If 
it be gradually enlarged like a triiinjiet 
mouth, a larger quantity of water w’iil be 
received than by any of the modes which 
follow, because the direction given to the 
})articles by this form is most favorable to 
their admission. If the entrance to tlie 
j)ipc be abrupt, in consciiucnce of the 
cavity being wdiolly cylindrical, the parti- 
cles will have a tenclenc.y to cross each 
other, and less water will cuter the pipe 
in a given time. And if tli^ end of the 
pipe projects into the reservoir, a variety 
of opposing forces will be produced among 
the particles moving towards the entrance, 
BO that a smaller quantity will be received 
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by the pipe, than in either of the procetling 
eases. The form of the discharging ori- 
iice, likewise, influences the qiiiintity of 
water delivered by a pipe in a given time. 
If the end of the pipe be enlarged, by a<hl- 
ing to it a frustum of a hollow cone, the 
amount of water discharged in some eases 
may be prodigiously increased. This 
fact, described by Venturi, appears to bo 
the result of the pressure of the atnios- 
phere, aided by the inertia and cohesive- 
ness of the water. The pipes by which 
water is conveyed beneath the ground 
are generally of small or moderate size, 
arc intended to bo water tight, and have 
been made from a great varic*ty of mate- 
rials. It is desirai)lo that tliey should 
possess strength, tightness ainl cUirability, 
and that the material of which tliey arc 
composed should not be capable of con- 
taminating the water. Jf'ootlen pipes are 
commonly hollow logs, jierforatod by 
boring through their axis, and connected 
by making the end of one log eonicnl, and 
inserting it into a conical cavity in' the 
next. Wooden jiipos are in common use 
in this country, but are liable to decay, 
especially at tiic joints, where their tliiek- 
ness is smallest. Iron pipes are considen»d 
prefemble to those of wood, being stronger, 
an<i,in most situations, more durable. They 
arc made of cast iron, with a socket, or 
enlarged cavity, at one end, into which 
the end of the next pipe is received, 'fhe 
joints thus formed are rendiTed tight, 
either by lilling the intf?iMices with load, 
or by driving in a small fjuuntify of hemp, 
find filling the rrinaindcr of the socket 
with iron ceinent, made of sidphnr, mu- 
riate of ammonia, and chippings of iron. 
Copper pipes are extremedy dunihle, and 
are rriatle of sheet copptjr, with the edge 
turned uji and soldered. They recpiire to 
be tinned inside, on account of the poi- 
sonous character of some of the com- 
pounds which are liable to be forme<l in 
them. Lead pipes are much employed 
for small aqueducts, owing to the lacility 
with which they can be soldered, and bent 
in any direction. They are commonly 
cast in short pieces, and afterwards elon- 
gated by drawing them through holes, in 
the same manner as wire. Leaden pifies, 
in general, are supposed not to contami- 
nate the water contained in tbem,l>eeause 
the carbonate of lead, which is sometimes 
formed in them, is insoluble in water. 
They are not safe, however, for pumps 
and pipes intended to convey acid licpiors, 
Slone pipes preserve the water contfiined 
by them in a very pure state. They are, 
however, expensive, on account of the 
labor of worlung tliem, with tlie exception 


of soap stone, which, being readily shaped 
and bored, may he usefully applied to the 
purpose of conveying water, in those 
places where it is easily procured. Earth- 
en pipes, mode of common pottery ware, 
and glazed on the inside, are sometimes 
used, hut are more liable to he broken 
than most of the other kinds. 

PiPK-Ci.AT. (See Clay.) 

PiPK, Smoking. In Asia, the smoking 
of pipes is much more general than tiiat 
of cigai*s, though the latter are also used, 
and called in India cheeroots. In Russia, 
l*oland and Germany also, ])ipcs are 
much more common than cigars; the 
Spaniards, Portugues<3 and Americans 
(Imth North find South), however, much 
prefer the eigai*s. Smoking-[»ipcs are of 
a great variety of kinds. The simplest, 
011(1 one of the most esteemed, is the clay- 
pipe. (See Clay.) These are formed in 
moulds, the )p>)low in the tube being 
made by running up a wire; the pipes 
are then dri(>d and hak(*d in a furnace 
moderately heated. Another kind is 
made of one long cant;, with a howl and 
moiith-piee(», which is the usual form of 
Turkish pijies: the mouth-piece is ofam- 
l)er, or a cheaper coiiiposititni resembling 
it. Jn Germany, there are a great number 
of sorts of japes, short, long, 11(;xihh*, with 
howls of wood, mc(*i>3clianni, jiorcelain, 
&e, Tlie fine porcelain bowls are wrought 
witli much elegamre, and are articles of 
very coiisiderahhi luxury. A German 
pijie generally consists of four cliief jiarts; 
the inontli'|)i(;ce, the tube, the bowl, anti 
a part wliitdi cuiinocts the two latter, and 
serves to eo.lJect tin; juice deseiniding from 
the tobacco, and ])revent it from getting 
into the tube. The Eastern hookah, or 
hoiikar, is a vei-y curious instrument, tlie 
essential fi*filure of which is, that the 
smoke pass*;s tlmiugh water, loses the 
juirticles which give it an unjjleasant fla- 
vor, and heeornes cool lad’ore it readies 
the Tuouth. The mode of eflecliiig this is 
as follows: From the bowl, which is on 
an air-tight vessel, half filled with water, 
a small tube descends into the water ; in 
the side of the vessel the sniokiiig-tuhe is 
inserted, so that it communicates only 
with the air in the vessel. If the smoker 
now withdraws the air in the vessel, the 
atmosphere, pressing from without on the 
bowl, forces the smoke of the burning 
tobacco through the small tube into the 
water, from which it immediately bubbles 
up and enters the smoking tube, which is 
generally very Jong and pliable. 

PiPERiNE ; the active principle of pep- 
per, a new vegetable princijdo extracted 
from black pepper by means of repeated 
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digestions in alcohol. The solution is at 
length evaporated to drypess, when an 
oily, resinous matter is obtained. This, 
on being washed ill wann water, becomes 
of a good green color. It has a hot and 
burning taste, dissolves readily in alcohol, 
less so in ether. Concentrated suljdniric 
acid gives it a fine scarlet color. The 
alcoholic solution, after some days, depos- 
its crysnds, which are piirihed by repeated 
crystulli'/atioijs in alcohol and ether, when 
they form colorless four-sided prisms, with 
single*, inclined terminations. They have 
scarcely any taste. Boiling water dis- 
solves a small portion of it, hut it is iusol- 
nhle in cold. They arc soluble in acetic 
acid, from which solution feather-like 
crystals may he ohtain(;d. The fiitty mat- 
ter lelt, after extracting the piperiiie, is 
solid at a temperature of 32°, but liqueiies 
at a slight heat. It has an extremely hit- 
ter niul acrid taste, is very slightly volatile, 
and may he consitlered as Ixdiig coiiiposccl 
of two oils, one volatile and balsamic, the 
other more fixed, and rontaiiiiiig the acri- 
mony of pepper. 

PirowDERs Court. (Hec Courts, vol. 
iii, p. 588.) 

PiquET; a celebrated game at cards, 
played between two pei?5oiis, with only 
thirty-two cards, all the deuces, threes, 
lours, lives and sixes being s<;t aside. In 
reckoning at tliis game, every card goes 
for the liumher which it heai*s, ns a ten 
for a ten, and the ace for eh^ven, only all 
court-cards for ton, and the usual game 
is one hiindred up. In playing, the ace 
wins the king, the king tlie <)iicen, and so 
on. Tw'elve cards arc dealt round, usu- 
ally by two and two ; which dotie, those 
that remain are laid in the middle. (Eor 
tlai rules of the gairie, sec IToyle.) 

Piracy is the crime of robbery and 
depreilatioii eoiniriiltiul upon the high 
seas. It is ail olleiice against the univer- 
sal law of society, a pniilc being, according 
to sir 1‘xlward Coko, hostis huinani frciieris. 
As, tlierefoiv, he has renounced all the 
benefits of society and goveniinent, and 
has reduced himself to the savage state 
of nature, by declaring war against all 
mankind, all mankind must declare war 
against him ; so that every community 
has a right, by the rule of self-defence, to 
inflict that punishment upon him which 
every individual would, in a state of nature, 
otherwise have been entitled to do, for 
any invasion of bis percqn, or personal 
property. By various statutes in England 
and the U. States, otfier offences arc made 
piracy. Thus, if a subject* of either of 
tliese nations-commits any act of hostility 


against a fellow subject on tlie high seas, 
under color of a coiiimissioii from any 
foreign power, this is an act of piracy. 
So if any captain of any vessel, or mariner, 
run away with the vessel, or the goods, 
or yield them up to a pirate voluntarily, 
or if any seaman lay violent hands on his 
commander, to hinder him from fighting 
in defence of the ship or goods comriiitted 
to his charge, or make a revolt in the 
ship, these oftiinces arc acts of piracy, by 
the laws of England and tfie U. Stales. 
In England, by the statute of 8 George I, 
c. 24, the trading or corresponding w itii 
known pirates, or the forcibly boarding 
any merchant vessel (though without 
seizing her or carrying her off), and de- 
stroying any of the goods on board, arc 
' declared to lie acts of piracy ; and by the 
statute 18 George II, c. 30, any natural 
bom subject, or denizen, who, in time of 
war, shall commit any hostilities, at sc^a, 
against any of his fellow subjects, or sbull 
assist ap enemy, on that element, is liable 
to be punished as a pirate. By statute of 
George II, c. 25, the ransoming of any 
neutral vessel, wliich has been taken as a 
prize, by the coniinaiider of a private ship 
of war, is declared to he piracy. By the 
act of congress April 30, 1700, if any |wi- 
son, nj)on the high seas, or in any river, 
liaven or bay, out of tlje jiirisdietiun of 
any particular state, commit murder or 
robbery, or any other oftence w Inch, if 
committed within the body of a count)', 
would, by the laws of the U. Stales, bo 
punishable with death, such uifendiT is to 
be deemed a pirate. By the act of con- 
gress 1820, c. 113, if any citizen of the 
U. States, being of the crew of any foreign 
vessel, or any pereon being of the crew 
of any vessel owned, wdtolly or in part, 
by any citizen of the U. States, shall be 
engaged in the foreign slave-trade, he 
shall he adjudged a pirate. Notwith- 
standing the exjiression used in tiiis stat- 
ute, the question, says chancellor Kent, 
remains to be settled, whether the act of 
being concerned in the slave-tiiide would 
be adjudged piracy, within tlie contem- 
plation of the code of international law\ 
III England, by the act of pariiaiuciit 
passed March 31, 1824, tiie slave-trade is 
also declared to be piracy. An attempt 
has been made to effect a convention 
lictw'een the U. States and Great Britain, 
by which it should be agreed that both 
nations should consider the slave-trade as 
piratical; but this attempt has hitherto 
been unsuccessful. In the time of Rich- 
ard 111, by tlie laws of OJeron, all infidels 
were regs^ed as pirates, and their prop- 
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erty liable to seizure wliercver found. Ry 
the law of nations, the taking of goods by 
piracy docs not divest the actual owner 
of the property. Ry tiie civil institutions 
of Spain and Venice, shit>s taken froni 
pirates become tJie property of those who 
retake them. Piracy is every where jmr- 
sued and punished with death, and pirates 
can gain no rigiits by concpiest. It is of no 
importance, for the purpose of giving juris- 
diction in^ cases of piracy, on whom or 
where a piratical otfence is conunitted. A 
pirate, wlio is one b}* the law of nations, may 
be tried and punished in any country where 
Ijc may be found ; for he is reputed to be 
out of the protection of all laws. Rut if 
the statute of any govermnent declares an 
olleiice, committeil on Iward one of their 
o^vn vessels, to be piracy, such an offence 
will be punishable exclusively by the 
nation which passes the statute. In Eng- 
land, the offence was formerly cogniz- 
able only by the admiralty courts, which 
proceeded without a jury, in a method 
fv)uuded upon the civil law. Rut, by the 
statute of Henry VIII, c. 15, it was 
enacted tliat piracy should be tried by 
commissioners nominated by the lord 
chancellor, the indictment being first 
found by a grand jury of tw elve men, and 
afterwards tried by another jury, as at 
common law. Among the commission- 
ers, there are always some of the common 
law judges. In the U. States, jarates arc 
tried before the circuit court of the U. 
States. Piracy, in the common seiLse of 
the word, is distinguished from privateer- 
ing, by the circumstance that the pirate 
sails without any corntnission, and under 
no national flag, and attacks the subjects 
of all nations alike ; the privateer acts 
under a commission from a belligerent 
))ow'er, according to certain maritime 
law's. The only instances in which jiri- 
vatc'cring has been recognised by any 
nation as unlawful, is coiiUiined in the 
treaty of the U. States with Prussia, in 
1765. The Rarbary powers, notwith- 
standing some doubts which formerly 
existed, have been regarded, for a century 
jrnst, as lawful powers, and not as pirates. 
They have all the insignia of regular na- 
tions, and are competent to maintain the 
European relations of peace and war. 

Piracy, Literary. (Sec Coj)ynglU, 
and Literary Property.) 

PiRjEUS. (See AtMns.) 

Piranesi, a celebrated architect, en- 
graver and aiuitpiary, was born at Venice, 
probably about 1711, although one ac- 
count says in 1721. He passed the 
greater port of his life at Rome. His 


earliest work, published in 1743, consists 
of designs of his own, in a grand style, 
and is adorned with views of Rome. Ilis 
other works are, Anlichiia Jiomane, or 
Roman Antiquities, in 220 plates, with 
descriptions in Italian (4 vols., folio) ; Fas- 
ti Consulares Triumphalesque Jionianonim; 
Del Costello deW Acqua Giulia (21 folio 
plates) ; Antichith d\dlbano e di Castel 
Gandolfo (55 plates); Campus Mariius 
AntiqiicB Urbis (54 plates); Archi Trion- 
J'aliy Antichi Tempj ed Amjikatri (31 j)lat(*s); 
Trofei d*Ottaviano Auffusto (10 plates) ; 
Delia Magnijicenza cd Architeitura dc* Ito- 
maiii (44 jilates) ; ArchittUure Diverse (27 
plates); Carccri dUnvenzione (1(5 plates); 
and about 130 views of Rome in its jires- 
ent state. His inventions display iniich 
grandeur and fertility ; but his representa- 
tions of real objects arc not always faithftd, 
on account of tb.e scope which he gave to 
his imagination. He. died in 1776 Two 
sons, Francis and Peter, si'ttled at Paris, 
continued his works, now amounting to 
23 vols., folio. 

PiiUTiious ; son of .Tiipitcr and Dia, 
wife of Ixion, king of the Lapitlue, and 
friend of 3'heseus, He married Dejaiiira 
or Hippodamia, daughter of Adrnstes, a 
prince of the Lapitlue, by whom he had 
Polypmtes. His marriage is famous for 
tlie battle of the La|)ithii5 and Centaurs, 
occasioned by the attempt of a drunken 
Centaur (ICurytiiion) to do viokmce to the 
bride, and which resulted in the expulsion 
of the Centaurs from Pelion. After the 
death of his wife, Pirithous went to Ath- 
ens, and, with Theseus, who had also lost 
his wife, carried oft* Helen i'rom Sparta. 
Having reached Athens, they cast lots for 
her, on condition that he who was suc - 
cessful should aid the other in procuring 
a wife. She fell to Theseus, whom Pirith- 
ous required to aid him in the rape of 
Proserpine, wife of i^luto. The two 
friends, therefore, descended into tlic in- 
fernal regions, but liaving sat down to 
rest, they were unable to rise again. 
Theseus (q. v.) was afterwards free by 
Hercules, but Pirithous remained in the 
infernal world, loaded with !500 chains, 
or, according to some, was torn in pieces 
by Cerberus. 

PiRON, Alexis, a celebrated French wit, 
poet and dramatist, born at Dijon, in 1G81), 
was tlie son of an apotliecary. He took 
his degrees in the faculty of law at Resan- 
f^on, and was about to bo admitted to 
praedee, when his parents experienced a 
reverse of fortune, which obliged him to 
relinquish his design. He remained some 
time at Dijon, leading a life of dissipation, 
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in the miilst of whieh his literary efforts 
were confined to the production of a few 
satirical epigniins. At length he liecame 
clerk to a financier, whom he quitted to 
go to Paris, where he was employed ns a 
copyist, with a salary of forty sous a day. 
Tills irksome situation he soon relin- 
quished; and it was with difficulty that 
he obtained tlie payment of his pitiful 
salary. He was next engaged to write 
for the Tln^atre of the Comic C^era, and 
his fii’st piece was Arlequin Deucalion^ 
composed in two days. His success in- 
diicetl him to persevere, and, after writing 
sc'vcral pieces, he produced, in 17118, his 
chef-d'mivre^ Mitromaniey a comedy, wliich 
].aharpe characleriz(;s us excelling in plot, 
styl(?, humor and vivacity almost every 
other composition of the kind. Piroii 
afterwards wrote Fernand Cortes, a tmgic 
drama, and some other pieces, acted at 
tlic theatre de la Foire. In the latter part 
of his life he made repeated attempts to 
gain admission into the French academy ; 
hut the satirical effusions in which he had 
indulged himself had made him so many 
enemies among the academicians, that he 
was finally njcctcd. He revenged him- 
self for his disappointment hy calling the 
academy Les invalidcs du bd esprit, and 
composing the humorous epitaph, 

071, q7J,i ne. fut rien, 

academicien. 

The king, however, at the solicitation of 
JMontesqitieuj gave Piron a pension of 1000 
li vres. His (leath took place Jan. 2 1 , 1773. 
His bans mots W(*re collected and published 
ill one volume J8mo. ; and his Poesies Di- 
verses were printird at Neufehatcl, 1775, and 
1703, 8vo. His works entire form seven 
Volumes octavo, in the edition of Rigoley 
de Juvigny, 1770. 

Pirouettk, in dancing; a rapid cir- 
cumvolution upon one foot, which, on the 
^^tage, is repeated hy the dancers many 
limes ill succession. In riding, it is the 
sudden, short turn of a horse, so as to 
bring his head where his tail was. 

Pisa, one of the most ancient and beau- 
tiful cities of Italy, in the grand-duchy of 
fiuscany, stands in a fertile plain, about 
fight miles from the entrance of the Arno 
into the sea. The air is tolerably healthy 
fnd mild. Instead of the 150,000 inhab- 
itants, which it formerly contained, the 
etty now numbei's scarcely 17,000. Si- 
lence and solitude reign here, as in the 
other great cities of Italy, which have 
finished their part in history. The Arno 
jlivides the city into two nearly equal 
parts, connected by tlirce bridges. The 


tvvo great quays (lungamo) are adorned 
with edifices in the noblest style, whose 
fortified ap];)eanince recalls the warlike 
days of the republic. The streets are 
mostly wide, straight and well paved; 
hut the grass, growing between the stones, 
is a melancholy mark of depopulation. 
Among the eighty ecclesiastical buildings, 
the cathedral, built in the eleventh centu- 
ry by a Greek architect, strikes one with 
awe, and contains many remarkable mon- 
uments. Behind the cathedral stands 
the celebrated loaning tower, built in the 
twelfth century, by a German of the name 
of William; its inclination amounts to 
about fifteen feet from the perpendicular. 
It is a round tower of marble, consisting 
T)f eight n>ws of pillars, one above another, 
and is 108 feet in height. It has been' 
doubted, whether this beautiful tower has 
actually sunk, or whelherit was designedly 
built with its present inclination. Opposite 
the cathedml stands the battisterio, or baptis- 
tery, which is of the same ago, round, and 
adorned with pillars. It was built by Dio- 
ti Salvi. Between the two is the Cam|)o 
Santo, one of the greatest wonders of art in 
Italy. It is an old church-yard, the earth 
of which the Pisans brought from Jeru- 
salem, SLirroiindetl hy Gothic halls, the 
walls of which are painted in fresco by 
the most celebrated early artists, among 
whom are Memmi, Orcagna, &c. But 
nil are eclipsed by the inimitable paintings 
of Benozzo Gozzoli. Carlo Lnsanio, su- 
perintendent of the Campo Santo, has 
))ublishcd fine engravings of these pictures, 
Pittiire al Fresco del Campo ( J 8 1 2). There 
is also hero a large collection of Etrus- 
can and Roman antiquities, ]>articu]ar]y 
urns and sarcophagi. Among the other 
churches, we must mention the church 
Madonna della Spina, distinguished for 
its delicate architecture, and tlie church 
S. Stefano, built in a more modem style, 
w'hich, with tlie neighboring palace, l)e- 
longed to tlie military order of Sr. Ste- 
phen, that once resided here. Several 
palaces, and the Loggia de’ Mercauti, ^are 
worthy of note. An edifice is still shown 
as the tower of famine, in which Ugolino 
della Gherardesca perished (in 1283), with 
his children. The original tower, how- 
ever, no longer exists. The family of 
Gherardesca (q. v.) was still extant at Pisa 
ill 1798. The university is old, and has 
always possessed celebrated professors. 
Tfie observatory and the botanical gar- 
den arc in the best condition. There are 
in the city an accademia Italiana, a physico- 
medical college, cabinets of art, and, in 
the vicinity, an agricultural establisliment, 
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S. Rossore, witli a collection of hreeding- 
liorses, a colony of 200 camels, and a herd 
of 1600 wild cows. The rctiiieineiit and 
kindness of the inliahitants make a resi- 
dence in Pisa delightful to a stranger. At 
a little distance from the city, at the foot 
of Monte S. GiuJiano, ond nanjed ailer 
this mountain, are the Pisan baths. Twelve 
warm sulphur springs are enclosed in 
large, convenient buildings, in which pix)- 
visjou is made for all the wants of the 
visi lot's. Tlie baths are not, ho^vever, in 
so high repute us they were in the middle 
of the lust century. The splendid Car- 
thusian monastery near Pisa is also 
Wurth seeing. The tivide and manulac- 
tiires of the place are of little importance, 
hurge cpiantities ut* oil, which is hut little • 
ialerior in quality to the oil of Lucca, is 
matle here ; tlie ticlds and hills arc well 
cultivated, and the marble quarries iti the 
neigbborliuod are among tlie tiuest iti Ita- 
ly. Pisa was a tlourislimg rc[)ubiic in the 
middle ages, and owed its prosperity to 
the great love of liberty, and the active, 
commercial spirit, wliit'li distiiiguisiied its 
citizens. From the Saracens the republic 
conquered Sanliuia, Corsica, the Baleares, 
and Wiis styled the queen of the seas. 
Its territory on the Tyrrhene shore com- 
preJiended the Mureimria Irotri Leriiu to 
Piomhino, w'hich w'as at that time culti- 
vated and very fruitful. By sea the rival 
of Venice and Genoa, she founded colo- 
nies ill the Levant, and soul lurty vessels 
to aid the king of Jerusalem. Fuithliil us 
a zealous Giheliiie to the cuijieror, in- 
volved ill a blooily struggle with the 
Gueltic Florence, with Lucca and Sienna, 
which, ailhered to the pope, an object of 
jealousy to all her neighbors, overcome by 
(^jiiou ill a bloody naval battle, and torn 
i>y the internal dissensions of powerful 
lamiiics, she linally sunk under the jeal- 
ousy and hatnul of Florence. Lgolino, 
however, reigned hut a short time over 
tlie city, which had been stripped of lier 
fortresses. The courage with which 
11,000 Pisans preferred to suffer sixteen 
years of severe imprisonriieiit, rather than 
surrender a fortified place to the enemy, 
sustained for a time the spirit of the re- 
jaihlic, which, with its own arms, defeated 
the army of the Guelfs of all Italy. But, 
being exhausted, if finally put itself under 
the protection of Milan, and was soon 
ailer sold to duke Galeazzo Visconti, from 
whose successors Florence obtained it by 
purchase, in 1406. The city was com- 
pelled to surrender by famine ; and those 
disposed to resist were kept in obedience 
by force. The larger port of the citizens 


emigrated. But after eighty-eight years 
of oppression, when Charlt‘s VI 11 of 
France made an expedition into Italy, the 
ancient pride of Pisa was aroused, and, 
for lifieen years, she fought gloriously for 
her liberty. Simon Orlandi called his 
fellow citizens to arms, and the |)eoplc, 
tinder tlio protection of Charles VHl, who 
took poss(*ssioii of i^isa by a treaty witJi 
Floroiice, adopted a consiitution of their 
own. Then began an obstinate war be- 
tween Florence and l*isa. The inhabit- 
ants of the latter city, with the assistance 
of the French garrison, rccoiiqucn'd the 
ancient twritory, and defeated the Floren- 
tine mercenaries. Their courage foiled 
every eflort of their former sovereigns, 
Wlien tlu3 French garrison departed, they 
took the oath of allegiance to the French 
king as their protector. Pisa now became 
a place of importance. I^rinccs and ro- 
])uhlics negotiated, some for, some against 
the contimiunce of the revived republic. 
Aliaiidoned at lust by all, the Pisans sworo 
to perish rutlier than submit to their lic- 
reiiitary enemy. Florence had already 
made itself master of the Pisan territory, 
and, on the last of July, 1491), the siege of 
the eity was commenced w ith such ardor, 
that, in a fortnight, the Florentines hopecl 
to have it in their power. But the le- 
inales of Pisa worked day and night i to 
repair the walls ; and the enemy having 
taken a castle by storm, they exhorted 
their disheartened eitizens to die rather 
than become the slaves of the Florentines. 
By this spirit the city was saved, and tlie 
enemy, alter gn»at loss, raised the siege, 
S(!pteml>er 4. The Pisans now chungeil 
their city into a formidable fortress. Even 
an army sent by Louis XII, king of 
France (who wished to subjugate Pisa for 
the Floreiiliues), besieged it iir vain. In 
1504, the Florentines resumed the siege of 
Pisa. They uttcmiitcd to dam up the Ar- 
no above the city, hut hud to relinquish the 
plan after gr(;at expemse. A third siege, 
in 1505, was equally unavailing. The 
city was finally (June 8, 1509) reduccil by 
famine, and submitted to the Florentines, 
with an amnesty for the past. Thus 
Pisa, having frustrated four attacks, and 
asserted its freedom for fifteen years, fell 
into the power of the Florentines^ and 
ceased for ever to he independent. On 
its ruins was founded the power of Tus- 
cany. 

PiscATAquA, or Pascataqua ; the only 
large river of New Hampshire which has 
its whole course within the state. It origi- 
nates from the junction of several small 
streams in a wide and deep bed, which 
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is formeil partly by tliciri niwi partly by the 
lid«. TJicJ iJuiiK S of liiesi; stn'uiiis are 
Salirioii Fall, Coclitco, Bellamy Bank, 
Oyster, Lamprey, Scjuamscot and Winiii- 
cut. Tbe river joins tlie ocean two or 
three inil<;s below Portsmouth, €*nclt)se8 
Severn! islands, and Ibrms at lV)rtsmouib 
otie of tlie best harbors in America. 

I^siniA. (»S«*e Miiolifju) 

PisfSTRATUs, an Athenian eiti/eii who 
nsiirped the sovereipiiy of his country, 
was of noble desctiil, whieli he liimself 
derived from Coilriis, the last king of Alh> 
CHS, and inherited from liis lather, Hippo- 
crates, a large fortune. He received from 
nature those qualiticulions which give in- 
iliieiice to an individual, facility of speech, 
and uncommon vigor of understanding. 
'J'o th('se he had added all the learning 
of his time. On entering public life, he 
lent his clo(|ueiice to the plans of Solon, 
his maternal redation, for exciting the 
Aiheiiians to rc*cover Salainis, and aecom- 
j)anied the lawgiver in the successful en- 
na'prise against that island. By nature 
aiiibitious, lie pursued (he polh'y which 
has so often succeeded in democracies: 
he gained over tin; lower classes of (he 
ci(i/ens hy his allability and unbounded 
liberality. lie ivliev(*d their burthcMis, 
laid open his gardens for their use, provid- 
ed l(>r the sick, and caused the dead to be 
buried. In ail his harangues, he was the 
advocate of civil eipjality and a democrat- 
ic <‘()nstitiuioii. Solou saw through his 
policy, and expressijd his a))preliensions 
of the result. They were hut too soon 
vcrilii'd. One day Pisisiradis appeared 
in the mark(‘t-placc, with sevtTal slight 
wounds, which he liad inflicted on liini- 
self, and called upon ids i\ llow-citi/.ens to 
Jirotcct him against ctM’taiii alleged ene- 
mies, who had, as he said, altackc'd his 
life on account of his adhcrcMice to the 
democracy. An asscmhly of tlie people 
was immediately summoiKMl, in which 
one of Ids frii*iids proposed that a guard 
should he given him for the seeiirily of 
his p<*rson. This proposal was approved, 
notvviilistandiiig the opposition of Solon. 
A body. guard, hy the aid of whieli lie 
possessed himself of the citadel of Ath<*ns, 
was given him. He disarmed the iiiiilti- 
tude, and was now mast('r of the city, 
while Solon dcfmrtcd from his enslaved 
country (5()0 B C.). But, though Pisistm- 
tus, hy the manner in which lie obtained 
bis power, drew upon bimself the re- 
proach of tyranny, his use of powt;r was 
by no means tyrannical ; for no lawful 
pnuce ever showed inpi-e moderation or 
yiOTQ ixjgard fof tlie welfare of tlie peo- 


ple. He made no attcmjit to abolish tfao 
wise law's of »Solori, hut confirmed and ex- 
tended tlieir authority. He always show- 
ed the greatest respect for the lawgiver. 
Inn. his endeavors to induce iiitn to return 
to Athens w^ re inefiectiiah Tfie sove- 
reignly ol‘ J^isistralUa was not, liowevcr, 
secure. Mt ^gucles, who was the head of 
a hostile party, left Atlicris with his family, 
and entered into a correspondence with a 
third party, for tlie purpose of overthrow- 
ing the power of Pisisiratus. TJieir pro- 
ject succeeded, and Pisistnitiis was com- 
pelled to leave the city. But Megacles 
soon h(.‘carne dissatisfied with the party to 
which he had united hiinselfj and oflered 
to reinstate Pisistratiis if he would marry 
his ilaiighter. 'J’his proposition lie imme- 
diately aecf'pted. His return was effected 
hy a stratagem wdiicii gives a striking 
proof of the ci-cdulily of tlie peojile. A 
iiniiule of a majestic stature was arrayed 
ill the armor of Minerva, and it was pro- 
claimed tliat the goddess herself had 
brought hack Pisistratiis. He entered the 
city with her in a solemn procession, seat- 
ed ill a magniticent cur, and was again 
cstuhlished without opposition. This fact 
is related hy Herodotus, w ho calls it ridic- 
ulous. Pisisiratus married, us he had 
promised, the daughter of Megacles, hut 
did not live with her us his wife, as he iind 
alreaity a family. To revenge this insult, 
Megacles again formed a hostile party, 
whieli appeiire.d so formidahle to Pisislra- 
lus that he retired voluntarily to Eretria. 
Here he occupied himself with the educa- 
tion of his sons, and took measures to re- 
cover Jiis power. In the olevenih year of 
Jiis scH!on(l banishment, he entered Attica 
at the head of an army. Alnny Atlicni- 
aiis w ho were dissatisfied with the democ- 
racy, and remembereil his early benefits, 
joined him. After liuving surprised and 
dispei-sed the troops sent against him, he 
entered tin', city, and made himself mustier, 
for the third time, of the sovereignly, 
w'ithout bloodshed. Pisistratiis continued 
to rule with liis former mildness ; but, in 
order to weaken the popular party, he 
adopted a meusiiro w hich was very useful 
to the state. He forced many of tlie idle 
iiihahitants to leave the city and cultivute 
the country aiDiiiid, which hy these means 
was covered with cornfields and olive 
plantations. He exac*ted from every one 
the tenth part of his income and earnings, 
and ill us increased the revenue of the 
state, wliicli lie expended in splendid pub- 
lic buildings. He also endeavored to ad- 
vance the intellectual cultivation of tho 
Adieiiians. He established a public libra- 
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ry^ and collected and arran^fed the poems 
of Homer. As he well knew how tyran- 
ny was hated, he carefully concealed his 
power under the exterior of a private citi- 
zen. He Submitted, like otliers, to the 
sentence of the Areopagus, before which 
he was accused of murder, and conduct- 
ed himself with os much prudence as 
clemency. In this way Pisistratus exer- 
cised the sovereignty, not as the oppressor 
but the father of his country, which 
scarcely ever enjoyed a longer term of 
peace and prosperity. He died 527 B. C., 
leaving two sons, Hippias and Hipparchus, 
to inherit his power, who were not, how- 
ever, able to preserve it. 

l^iso ; a surname common to many Ro- 
mans of the Ctdpuriiiaii family. Liiciuf\ 
Culpurnius Piso, when consul, subdued 
tlie seditious slaves in Sicily, and proposed 
the law dt repetundis^ concerning restitu- 
tion in ciiscs of extortion, in order to put 
limits to the avarice of tlie magistrates in 
tlie administration of the provinces. Ho 
distinguished himself, as pnetor, in Sicily 
(where the purchase of provisions had 
been committed to him during a sciu*city 
of corn at Rome) by a rare disinterested- 
ness, so that he received the honorable ap- 
pellation of Frugi (the honest). Another 
Piso afterwards filled the oftice of consul 
with Gabinius, in Cicero’s time, and show- 
ed hims(df [)articularly hostile tothatgi'eat 
man, who, iu a speech which still remains 
to us, spoke very violently against him. 
fcSlill later lived the Piso who, under IHbe- 
rius, was prefect of Syria, and distin- 
guished liitnseif for his pride, as well as 
for his odious conduct towarcls the noble 
Germanicus, the adopted son of Tiberius, 
whom he is said to have taken off by poison. 

PisTAciiiA Tree ; a small tree, with 
heavy, crooked limbs, somewhat resem- 
bling the walnut in foliage, indigenous to 
Syria and the neighboring parts of Asia, 
and now cultivated in many parts of the 
south of Europe. The fruit, which forms 
a considerable article of commerce, is u 
tlfm-shelled, oval and acuminate nut, 
about as large as an olive, and has a veiy 
agreeable flavor. These nuts are dispos- 
ed in racemes, and are usually produc- 
ed iu profusion. Michaux recommends 
the introduction of this tree into West 
Teiint^ssce and the Southern States. It 
flourishes in the same soil and climate as 
the olive — in dry, calcareous or stony 
grounds, and shuns a sandy and humid 
soil. As the plant is ditecious, care should 
be taken, in forming plantations, to allot 
one barren to five orsix fertile plants; and, 
to avoid mistake, young grafts, stocks, or 


suckers, from the root of an old tree, may 
be employed. Tiie flowers of both sexes 
are sruaif, greenish, and inconspicuous. 
From a second species of pistachia is ob- 
tained the mastic of commerce. (See Afos- 
ticA 

PiSTOiA (anciently Pistoria); a provin- 
cial town of Tuscany, six and a half 
leagues north- w^t of Florence, a bishop’s 
see, on a branch of the Amo ; lat. 43° 56' 
5" N.; Ion. 10° 55' 12" E.; with 9150 in- 
habitants. In the neighboring mountains 
Clipper is found, also rock-crystal, called 
diamond of Pistoia ; and iuflaininublc gas 
issues from the earth. Pistoia was a re- 
public in the middle ages, and lost its lib- 
erty with Pisa, in the beginning of the fif- 
teenth century. It is a (dace often men- 
tioned in the history of Florence. It is 
Siiid that the first ])istol8 were made hero. 
Many straw hats are nionufuctured in this 
])lace. 

Pistol ; a small hand gun, of a struc- 
ture too well known to require particular 
description. Pistols are of various sizes, 
some being so small that they may lie de- 
posited in the waistcoat pocket. These 
arc called pocket pistols, Othera, such as 
duelling and horae pistols, are sometimes 
nearly half as long as a carbine. Pistol 
barrels an) oftentimes rifled, and have fn^ 
qiicutly the addition of a sight The best 
))istols are manufactured at London ; 
those of an inferior kind at Sheffield and 
Birmiiigliam. The stocks of the pistols 
intended for the Turkey trade are usually 
inlaid with silver, gold, mother of pearl, 
&c., and are, on the whole, far more cost- 
ly than those sent to any other part of tJie 
world. Pistols, if well mounted, bring 
high prices at Constantinople and Sinyrna. 
(For the origin of the name, see Pistoia.) 

Pistole ; the name of a coin and iin- 
aipnury money, in use in several parts of 
Eun)f)e, more especially in Spain, Italy 
and Switzerland, (See Coins.) 

Pitcairn’s Island ; in the south Pacific 
ocean, lat. 25° 4" S., Ion. 133° W., six 
miles long and three broad, covered with 
wood, of a fertile soil, and fine climate, 
blit having neither river nor harlior. It 
was discovered by Carteret in 1767, when 
it was uninhabited, but was settled in 
1789, by some of the mutineers of the 
English ship Bounty. The Bounty, under 
the command of lieutenant Bl’igh, had 
been sent out to introduce the bread-fruit 
tree from Otaheite into the West Indies, 
but was taken possession of by the crew, 
who set their officers adrift in a boat. 
Bligh and his companions arrived safely 
in die island of Timor, after a voyage of* 
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1200 leagues. The next year the admi- 
ralty sent captain Edwards, in tli(i Pandfi- 
ra, to Otalieile, in seurcJi of tjic twenty- 
five mutineers, who were su{)pused to 
have returned thither. At liis arrival in 
the island (1791), four of them carnc on 
board, and ten others, who were living 
there, were taken the next day ; they were 
carried home, with the exception of scjiiic 
who were lost by the wreck of the Pan- 
dora, and most of them were executed. 
According to their accounts, the muti- 
neers, under Christian Fletcher, siiiled for 
Toohooai, one of die Society islands, 
with the intention of settling there, and 
, afterwards returned to Otaheite, where they 
took on hoard a supply of fruit tre(;s and 
twenty-four Otaheitans, with whom they* 
went b.*ick to Toohooai. Here tliey built 
a fort ; but disputes among themselves and 
with the natives compelled them to aban- 
don their i)roject of forming a settlement, 
and Christian, finding his authority gone, 
proposed to return to Otaheite. Those 
w'ho wislied to rcunain were landed, and 
Christian, with the eiglit remaining mu- 
tineer and fideeii Ouihcitans, of whom 
clevc'ii were w'omen, left the island. Noth- 
ing was known of their llite until 1808, 
when captain Folgcr, of IJoston, having 
touched at Pitcairn’s island, was surprisecl 
to find it inhabited. After landing, he 
received an account ol’ the colony from 
an old English sailor, who called himself 
John Adams, hut who is supposed to 
have been Alexander Smith, the only sur- 
viving individual of the crew of the 
Bounty. Christian Iiad destroyed the 
siiip soon after their arrival. A fi;w year 
afterwards, the English were all killed by 
the Otah(Mtiins, except three, who con- 
cealed themselves ; the Otaheitans quar- 
relled among themselv(*s, and were all 
killed or died of iht'ir wounds. Two 
of tli(! Englishmen died soon after, and 
A(lams,or Smith, with several women and 
chihjrini, remained the only inhahitaiits of 
the island. Ca})taiii Folger gave a cir- 
cumstantial account of his discovery in 
181^1. Ill 1814, tlie ishuid was visited by 
the British fWgatt's Briton and Tagiis, and 
has been n'peatedly visited since. By 
the visitor in 1814, the inhabitants were 
thus described: — “Tiiis interesting new 
colony now consisted of about forty-six 
persons, mostly grown up young jicople, 
besides a number of infants. The young 
men, all born in tlio island, were very 
athletic, jiiid of the finest forms, their 
countenances open and pleasing, iudi- 
cating much, benevolence and goodness 
of heart ; and the young women were 
VOL. X. 14 


objects of particular admiration ; tall, ro- 
bust, and beautifully formed, their frees 
beaming with smiles and unruffled good 
humor, but wearing a degree of mo£isty 
and baslifulness tliat would do honor to 
the most virtuous nation on earth; and 
all of them, both male and female, had 
the most marked English features. Their 
native modesty, assisted by a proper sense 
of religion and morality, instilled into 
their youthful minds by John Adams, the 
leader of thrj colony, has hitherto preserv- 
ed these interesting people ])erfectly 
chaste. The greatest harmony prevails 
among them. But what was most grati- 
fying to the visitors, w'as the simple and 
uiinftectcd manner in which they return- 
ed thanks to die Almighty for the many 
blessings they enjoyed. . Their habita- 
tions are extremely neat ; and the village 
of Pitcairn forms a pretty square.” John 
Adams died in ‘Recent accounts 

state that tiic island was abandoned not 
long after, on account of die scarcity of 
water, and that the w hole colony of about 
sixty individuals had arrived at Otaheite. 

Pitch. (See Pine.) 

Pitch ; the acuteness or gravity of any 
)iarticular sound, or of the tuning of any 
instrument. Any sound less acute than 
soiiKJ other sound, is said to be of a lower 
j^ch than that otlier sound, and vice versa. 
The opera pilch is tuned above most oth- 
ei*s, and is therefore said to be higher than 
the common concert pilch, (See AemS'^ 
tics,) 

Pitcher Plant. (See Js'cptnihes.) 

PiTcii-PiFE ; an instrument used by 
vocal practitioiiei’s to ascertain the pitch 
of the key in which they are about to sing. 
It is blown at one end like a common 
flute, and being shortened or lengthened 
by a gmduatcil scale, is capable of pro- 
ducing, w'ith mechanical exactness, all 
the seinitonic degrees within its compass. 

Pitch Ore. (See Uranium,) 

Pitchstone, Pearlstone, Pumice, and 
Obsidian. All these substances, former- 
ly regarded as distinct, arc now included 
under one species in mineralogy, the char- 
acter of wliicJi is the following : cleavage 
none ; fracture couclioidaJ, sometimes 
highly perfect, sometimes less distinct ; in 
the granular masses, the fracture is more 
or less uneven and splinteiy ; lustre vit- 
reous and resinous ; colors black, brewn, 
red, yellow, green, gray and white ; hard- 
ness between tlint of feldspar and quartz ; 
s^cific gravity 2.3. The variety called 
obsidian possesses the most perfect con- 
choidal fracture and the highest degree of 
lusU'e. Agreeably to the degree of trans- 
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parcncy, it is divided into 1raiispar€7it and ed. 'Phe ohsidiaii is oflen vesicular, the 
translucent ohtiidian ] the Ion ner of which cavities hein^ small, and keeping a coii- 


is sometimes called marckwiite. If the 
high perfection of tlie conchoiilal fraetnre 
disappears, the mineral takes the name of 
pilchsto7i€. Pitelistonc ol'nui contains those 
faces which are calk'd the faces of dis- 
tinct concretion ; if these arc numerous, 
variously curved, and contain hut little 
matter between them, peaiistone is form- 

Ohsidian 

Silex 7*i.()() 

Aluminc Pi.50 

Potasii I 

Soda ^ 

Oxides of iron and manganese ‘ZOO 

Lime 0.00 

Water 0.00 

Before the blow-pipe, they all melt with 
more or less facility into a vesicular glass, 
or they yield an enamel, according to the 
fusibility of their ingredienis. The geo- 
logical relations <if thostj spc'cics are vcTy 
remarkable. Piichstonc forms mountain 
masses, and is generally in close connex- 
ion with porphyry. Many of the other 
varieties occur under sirtiilar circum- 
stances. Pitchstoiie veins someti/nes oc- 
cur in sandstone. Pumice and ohsidi.nn 
are among the products of volcanoes. 
The southern countries of Europe, South 
America, 3Iexico and the Sandwich 
islands tire rich in tJje varieties of piteij- 
stone. Pearlstone, in j)articular, f)ccnrs 
in Ilungar}', and at Cabo do Cxutes, in 
Spain. Obsidian is veiy' frofjuent in Ice- 
land and Mexico; pinnice in the Lipari 
islands, Tenerilfe and Peru. Obsidian is 
employed for mirrors, vases, snulf-boxes, 
&c. in Mexico and the island of Ascen- 
sion, very sharp fragments ar(3 used us 
tools and weapons. Pumic(3 yields a well 
known material for grinding and polish- 
ing, and is also employed for a filtering 
stone. 

Pith. (Sec Medulla,) 

Pitt, Christopher, an English poet, 
liorn in KilW), at Blainlfbrd, received his 
education at Winchester, whencf; Ikj was 
elected, upon the foundation, to New col- 
lege, Oxford. In 1723, a nilatioii iircscnt- 
ed him to the family living of Pimpernc, 
where he passed his life in the ]»crforin- 
ance of his clerical duties, and the jiursuit 
of elegant literature. He is principally 
known by his translation of tlic ^neid 
and of Vida’s Art of Poetry. Mr. Pitt 
died in 1748. (See Johnson’s Ldvea of 
the Poets.) 

Pitt, earl of Chatham. {See Chatham.) 


stant ilirectioii ; if there are u great many 
of them of larger si/es, the whole muss 
becomes appart'iitly very light, the origi- 
nal color disappears, and gives jilace to 
a pearly or silky lustre; and thus arises 
the variety called piunice. The analysis 
of tlu'se varieties presents the fulluwiug 
results : 
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Pitt, Willia.n, st'cond son of ‘ho carl 
of ('batbam, was born May 28,‘*17bd. llo 
recei\ccl a ]>rivatc education in the fii*st 
instance, and, at the age* of fourteen, was 
enl<‘n*d of Pembroke ball, Cambridge. On 
qinliing the university, lie* visited Franco, 
and studied at Ub<‘ims, and, on liis return, 
became a student of Ijneolii’s inn; and, 
in 17H0, was calle<l to the bar. Ho attend- 
<*d the w<*si<*rn circuit once or twice, 
wb(‘ii be was introduced into pariiarnent 
by sir Janus Lowtber, as repr<‘Sentativo 
li»r bis borough of Appleby. His maiden 
speech was di'livcnal in support of Mr. 
J>ijrk(‘’s /juancial reform bill, and bo also 
sjioke ill favor of a nd'orm in parliament. 
On the* breaking npof tbeKockiiigliam ad- 
iiiiiiiMration, be became cbaiicellor of the 
cxcliecpier, at llui age of tweiity-tbreo, 
under llie premiership of the earl of Shel- 
burne. A general |)(*ace soon followed, 
wliicli being made the ground of censure 
by a strong oppositiciii, tiu* cabinet was 
dissolved, and the Fox and North coali 
tioii took its ])lac(*. On bis retirc*ment 
from oflice, Mr. J’itt resinned Iiis efforts 
for a rciform in paiTianient, and snbinilled 
three specific motions on the subject, 
whicJi, altbougli supported by Mr. Fox, 
then secrotaiy of staK*, weni n*ie<*ted. On 
the failure of the India bill of the latter, 
which produced the dismissal of the co- 
alition, Mr. Pitt, altbougli at that time 
only in his tw’enty-lburlli year, nssnmed 
the station of jirime minister, by accepting 
the united posts of first lord of the treasury 
and chancellor of the excheipicr. Al- 
though strongly supported hy the sove- 
reign, ho stood opposed to a large inajeri- 
ty of the house of commons, and a disso- 
iufioii took [ilace in March, 178(5. At the 
general election which followeil, the voice 
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of the nation aj>i)rarcMl dcjriduilly in his 
favor, and somo of tlie slr<jn«r<‘st aristo- 
cratiral intorcsts in tlie country were de- 
f -ated ; Mr. I'itt himself heiu" n;lurned 
hy tlie university of ('aml)n<i^e. 11 is 
first measure was the passing of his India 
hill, (jstahlishing the hoard of control, 
wliieli was followed hy niucli of tliat fis- 
cal and llnaneial regulation, wliieli gav<i 
so iMueli cv.lat to the early period of his 
ailniiiiistralion. I'he estahlishiiieiit of 
till' delusive sidieine of a sinking fund 
liillowed ill I7H<). Whatever may he the 
utility of the sinking fiiiid in tin', regula- 
tion of funded sale and purchase, as a 
mira<‘iilous mode of liquidating the |)uh]ie 
debt, its pretensions are now set at rest liq* 
ever. A conuneirial treaty with Franco 
followed in 1787, and soon after, the min- 
ister hegan to exhihit that jealousy of 
Itiissian aggrandi/emeiit, which, hut for 
the manifest unpopularity of hostilities, 
might have involved the two coun'tries in 
war. A similar sj)irit was displayed to- 
wards Spain, respecting the? free tnule at 
Nootka sound ; and in defence of the 
Htadt holder against the iiiachiiiatioiis of 
Fraiiee. In 1788, Mr. Pitt resisted tlie 
doi'trine of tlu^ opposition, that tin* regen- 
cy, during tJic king’s indisposition, de- 
volveil upon the prini’e of Wales hy right. 
The minister maintained, that it lay in 
llie two ri'inaining branches of the legis- 
lature to fill up (he office, hut that the 
jirince could not he passed over in nomi- 
nating to this post. Hy the aihqition of 
this princifile ho "Wils enabled to pass a 
hill restricting the regent’s power, which 
the king’s recovery reiulcred nnneccssar}^ 
One of the most iiionientons periods in 
modern iiistory laid rtow arrived. The 
Fn.'iich nwohition broken out, and pro- 
duced a vibration in every neighboring 
state ; and a sensation w^as created in 
(Jreat Hritain, which, previously excited 
as she had been on siihjects of jmrlia- 
inentary and general rel’orni, in a great 
iiM'asure broke nj) the previous party di- 
visions. A war against Freneli jirinciples 
was declared on the one side, hy which 
all amelioration w'as opposi’d ; W’hile, on 
th(* other, the friends of rational reforma- 
tion fiaind themselves eonfbmided W'ith 
ignorant anil heated men, who espoused 
some of the wildest and most visionaiy 
notions of the innovators of France. To 
make alarm as efteetive as jiossihle; to 
encourage tJie disseiiiination of Jiigh priii- 
riples of government, and -involve in coin- 
iiioii obloquy all measures of o]q)ositioii, 
and all projects of reform ; to augment, 
according to the a]>pareiit urgency of cir- 
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niinstanccs, restrictions upon personal 
liberty, and makr3 temporary' sacrifices of 
the spirit of the constitution to w'hat he 
deemed the public safety, — such, accord- 
ing to one fiarfy, w'ere the principles of 
Mr. Pitt’s government at this crisis; while 
others would have had him gone much 
farther, and, purely on a conservative 
principle, would, in a constitutional s:iajse, 
have left liirn nothing to preserve. The 
details of the moineiitons contest which 
followed, form no siihji.-ct for the biogra- 
pher. (ji-eat Hritain was successful hy 
sea; hut, during the life of Mr. Pitt, the 
conflict on the continent w’as in favor of 
France. Thii suspension of cash pay- 
ments in 17P7, the necessity of attending 
to home defence, the mutiny in the flec;t, 
and the accumulation of the public bur- 
dens, which still press so heavily on the 
nation, were some of the bitter fruits of 
this struggle; which w^ere, however, on 
the other hand, alleviated hy a commer- 
cial monopoly, that, assisted by the tem- 
]H)rary operation of an nnlimited paper 
issue, materially modified the conse- 
(|uence.‘R hotli in form and in fact. In 
1800, the Irish nnioii was accomplished. 
Soon after the aci'otnplisliment of this 
event, the hojieless aspect of the war with 
France hegan to turn the national at- 
tention tow ards })eace ; and Mr. Pitt deter- 
mined to retire. The alleged reason for his 
retreat, not publicly avowed, but communi- 
cated to his friends, was the opposition of 
the king (see Geo?;£re 7/7 ) to all further con- 
cession to the Irish Catholics, wiiich had 
Ijcen ])romised hy the articles of the union. 
(See Catholic Emancipaiion,) He accord 
ingly resigned his post in 1801 ; and the 
crisis of revoliitionar}^ fervor hnvhig for 
some time abated, lie carried with liim 
into retireni(*nt the esteem of a powTrfnl 
])arty, which hailed him as “the pilot that 
weathered the storm.” The peace of 
Amiens siicecedcd ; and the Addington 
(q.v.) administration, which concluded it, 
^ir. Pitt siqiported for a time, and then 
joined the opposition, and spoke on the 
same side with his old antagonist Mr. Fox. 
The new minister, who had renewed the 
war, unable to maintain his ground, re- 
signed ; and, in 1804, Mr. Pitt once more 
resumed his post at the treasury. Return- 
ing to power as a w\ir minister, he exert- 
ed all the energy of his character to ren- 
der the. contest successful, and found 
means to engage the two great militaiy 
pow'crs of Russia and Austria in a new 
coalition (q. v.), which was dissolved by 
the battle of Austcrlitz. Mr. Pitt, whose 
state of health w’as previously declining, 
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was sensibly nflectcd by this event ; and 
his constitution, weakened l)y a hcmlitary 
gout, and injured by a too liberal use of 
wine, by way of stimulant, rapidly yield- 
ed to the joint attack of disease and 
anxiety. Tlic parliamentary attack upon 
his old associate, lonl ]\Iclville (sec Dun- 
dus), not wholly parried cither by minis- 
terial influence or the nit'rils of the case, 
is thought to have deeply wounded his 
feelings, and completed his mental de- 
pression. A statij of extreme debility en- 
sued, which tj'rminated in death, encoun- 
tered with gn»at calmness and n'signa- 
tion, January 2*‘l, 1806. As a minister, it 
would be impossible to sum u|) the char- 
acter of Mr. Pitt in terms that would not 
encounter a host of predilections or preju- 
dices on every side. It is, however, gen- 
emlly conctMled, that his genius was better 
adu))ted to the r»;gulalive process of* peace- 
able and domestic government, than to 
the aiTaiigement and conduct of that war- 
like exertion, which his policy entailed 
upon the country. At the same time, it 
must be confessed, that he had to encoun- 
ter overwhelming eiu'rgies — the result 
of a social crisis of most extraordinary 
character. If, therefore, he can be ac- 
quitted of a want of foresight in volun- 
teering such a conflict, the result of the 
warfare, in establishing French iLsconden- 
cy on the continent, may be regarded as 
tlie effect of causes which no fihilities could 
have controll(3d. According to the th(?ories 
with which he set out in life, and as the son 
of lord Chatham, much constitutional and 
political imiirovemeiit was to he expected 
from him ; and much prudent and useful 
regulation he certainly effected. ]ii high- 
er [)oitits, he was, perliups, more the man 
of exia;diency than of principle. It lias 
been seen how he advocated and dropped 
the subject of jiarliainentary reform. In 
a similar spirit, he spoke and voted in fa- 
vor of the abolition of the slave-trade ; hut 
although supported by the voice of a de- 
cided national majority, he would not 
make a ministerial measure of it, as was 
done without difficulty by liis immediate 
successor ; nor can we tmee any decided 
social amelioration to liis influence. As 
a financier, he was cxjiert in practice rath- 
er than scientifically grounded ; wliilc the 
waste and profusion of his warlike ex- 
penditure were extreme, and will long be 
felt in their consequences. AltliougU 
love of power was certainly bis ruling pas- 
sion, be was altogether above the mean- 
ness of avarice, and his personal disinter- 
estedness was extreme. 8o far from 
making use of his opportunities to aciiuirc 


w-calth, ho died involved in debt, which 
iicgligeiicc and the demands of his jniblic 
station, rather than cxtravagniiec, had led 
him to contract ; his tastes being simple, 
and averse from splendor and parade. 
Mr. Pitt possess(;d no advantages of jier- 
son and physiognomy ; a loftiness ap- 
pnuiching to ari-oganeo wits the habitual 
expression of the latU'r in public, although 
in private circles he has been described as 
complacent and urbane. His eloquence, 
if not more elevated or ])rofouii(l, was, 
upon the whole, more con*ect than that 
of any other orator of his time, and re- 
markably co})ioiis and well arranged. 
Althuiigli neither illnininated by the 
.flashes of genius which ehameterized his 
father’s oratory, nor by the imagination 
which distinguished the eloquence of 
Burke, it was more uniformly just and 
impressive than that of eillicr; w! ile the 
indignant severity and keenness of his 
sarcasin were iincqualJed, On the whole, 
Mr. l*itt was a minister of commanding 
])owei*s, and still lollier pretensions ; and 
he died in possession of the esteem of a 
large ])ortioii of his countrymen. A [)ub- 
lic funeral was decreed to his honor by 
parliament, and a grant of £40,000 to pay 
his debts. — The* reader may consult Gif- 
ford’s Life of Pitt (3 vols., "4to., London, 
J80J)) e)r the; later work of liis tutor, doctor 
Tomline (Preltyman), l>isho)> of Winclics- 
ter (London, 1821), a review of which, in 
the3.>th volume of the* l idiuburgh Review, 
gives the WJiig opinions eoiicerning Mr. 
Pitt. 

PiTTAcus OF Mitylene. (Sec Seven 
Wise Mm.) 

PiTTSBURu ; a city and capital of Alle- 
ghany county, Pennsylvania, 2110 miles 
west-north- w(?st of Baltimore, 2t)7 west- 
by-north from Philadelphia, and 22.'> fmin 
Washington ; lat, 40° N. ; Ion. 80° 8' 
W. ; population, in 1800, ir)()5; in 1810, 
4768; in 1820, 7248; in 18.20, 12,.542. 
Pittsburg is sitii:ited in a beautiful plain, 
on a point of land where the Alleghany 
and the Monongahela unite to form the 
Ohio. The site of llio town was early 
rtigarded us very imjiortant, and was se- 
lected by the French for fort Hu Oia^sne. 
Afterwards this was called fort Pitt. In 
1760, a eoiisiderahle town rose about the 
fort ; but the pre^sent town was commenc- 
ed in 1765. The Indian wara and other 
troubles of the western country prevented 
its rapid growth till 1792. It is now the 
rival of Cincinnati in nianu Pictures, and, in 
f)opulation, wealth and inif)ortaiico, is the 
third town in the Mississippi Valley. 
Pittsburg is well provided with houses of 
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worsliip for various soots, Jims a jaililic 
library, tliroo or four banks, and a small 
theatre. TJic rnamiliioturin^ establish- 
tneiits are firobably more numerous ainl 
extensive than in any other town in Anier- 
icn, in proportion to its pofiulation. Jn its 
nianufacturcs, it resemliles ihrmin^harn 
ill Kiif^land. 'flieir annual value was es- 
timated, in 1H2H, at 82,000, 000. In 
eral, the town is well liiiilt ; but the use of 
pit e()al, in llm I'ousos and man u factories, 
jrives a j^eneral din<finess of appearance* to 
the town, from its dust and smoke. The 
coal is found in the hills in the immediate 
iici/^diborhood of the town ; and it costs 
little more than the di^I"in^^ There is no 
fear that the supply will either liiil or be-* 
come didieult to procure. The inhabit- 
ants arc a mixture of Germans, Irihli, Eng- 
lish, Scotch, French, Swiss, and many 
oth<*r nations, and are distinguished for 
industry and economy. The market is 
abundantly supplied, but the? cost of arti- 
cles is much higher than in the towns far- 
ther west on the Ohio. At low stagi s of 
the water, flat and keel boats cannot 
always descend tluj river from Pittsburg; 
and this circunistanc.e dive rts a part of the 
travel to the western country to Wheel- 
ing; still a groat part of it ct'iitres at Pitts- 
burg, and, in high stag(\s of tlie watcT, 
steam-boats arc <*ontinually arriving and 
dc])arling. 'Pln^ distance iroin Pittsburg 
to Nenv Orleans, by the river, is about 
2000 miles. Ev(*ry jiart of this region de- 
pends much on Pittsburg for su])plies of 
machinery, cutlery, and many other nian- 
uliictures. A literary institution was es- 
tablished here in 1820, called tiie western 
miiversity. It has four instructors, and 
fifty-three students. On the banks of the 
Alleghany, near l*ittsburg, are the villages 
of Alleghany and .Lawrenccville ; and on 
the Monongaliela are Iflrmingham and 
Manchester. The surrounding country is 
very pleasant and fertik;, 

PiTTSFiEM), a post-town of Berkshire 
county, Massachusetts, at the junction of 
the prinifip^ft branches of llousatoiiic riv- 
er, contains a bank, a medical institution, 
and several valuable manufactories. The 
inedical institution has six professors and 
^jgj|ty-flve students ; population, in 1830, 

Piu (Italian); more; as piii presto, 
quicker ; via piano, more soft. 

Pius IT. (Sec Piccoloniini.) 

Pius VI, pope, whose secular name 
was John Jlngelo Braschi, was’ born at Ce- 
^na, in 171a, On the death of Clement 
XIV, in 1775, lie succeeded to the papal 
tlirone, and shortly after made a reforma- 
/ 14 


tion in llie financial department, and also 
imjirovcd tijc museum of the Vatican. 
Ihit the gn>*atest of his undertakings was 
llie ilruiuing of the Pontine marshes, a 
dislrict Uitween tlie Apenniiie mountains 
and the sea, overflowed with water ex- 
haling ])estileiitial effluvia, which gave 
rise to numerous diseasiis, and (h'popuiat- 
ed the surritundiiig country. W hile, liow- 
ever, this pijiititfwas successful in his do- 
mestic admiiiistmtion, ho had the inoiliii- 
catioii to witness the absolute decay of 
the temporal pf>wer of the holy see. In 
1782, he made a visit to the emperor Jo- 
seph il, at \'ienna, to endeavor to dissuade 
him from the prosecution of some ecclesi- 
astical rt'forms which he meditated ; but 
tlie jonriury was wholly useless, though 
the death of the emperor put a stop to his 
sclicnios. Pius encountered many other 
nusfoil.imes. In France, he witnessed the 
confiscation of the property of the church, 
and the suppression of the religious orders, 
by virtue of the decrees of the national as- 
sembly; in Germany, tJie congress of 
Ems, for the abolition of the nuneiattire, 
in 1785; in Naples, tlie contempt of bis 
authority, by witbbokling the customaiy 
tribute of a* iiorse; and, in J71)l, he lost 
A\ign()n and the country of Venaissin, 
whieJi were reunited to France. But all 
this w as only the prelude to greater adver- 
sity. In the fn-st coalition against Fi-ance, 
the pope ranged himself among the ene- 
mies of the republic. In Januar>’, 1793, 
Basseville, the French secretary of lega- 
tion, was massacred during a iiupular com- 
motion at Rome. After the vie tones of 
Bonaparte in Italy, in 1796, general Aii- 
gcrcau inarched into the terriiorics of the 
pope, who, unable to resist, was glad to 
accept an arinislicc, which was signed at 
Bologna, June 13. The pope having re- 
nowned hostilities, Bonaparte attacked and 
beat bis troops at Seiiio, Feb. 2, 1797, and 
jiroeecded tow^ards Rome. lie stopped, 
liow^evcr, to treat with ininistcre sent by 
his holiness, and, Feb. 19, was signed the 
treaty of Tolentino, by w hich the pope 
lost Romagna, Bologna and Femua. 
Dec. 28, 1797, in consequence of another 
commotion, in which general Dujihot was 
killed, Joseph Bonaparte, fJio Frencli am- 
bassador, quitted Rome. An army, com- 
manded by general Bertliier, entered that 
capital, Feb. 10, 1798, and, on the 15th, 
proclaimed the establishment of the Ro- 
man republic, governed by consuls, a situ- 
ate and a tribunate. The pope, after this 
deprivation of his authority, w as conveyed 
to France ns a prisoner, and died at Va- 
lence, Aug. 29, 1799. Ill 1802, his body 
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was removed to Rome, and solemnly in- 
terred. 

Pius VII (Gregory Rnrnalws Ciiiam- 
moiiti) was born at Cescim, in 1742, and, 
at the age of sixteen, was received into 
the onler of Benedirtines. After serving 
as teacher in several abbeys, he became 
))rofessor of philosophy in Parma, and 
subsequently of theology in Rome, where 
liis fellow-townsman, Pius VI, created him 
bishop of Tivoli, and, in 1785, cardinal 
and bishop of Imola. liy the peace ofTo- 
leiitino, he became a citizen of the Cisal- 
}iine republic, and displayed an inclina- 
tion to republican ])riiiciples. It apjioars 
to have been under French influence 
that he was chosen to fill the papal chair, 
March 14, 1800, after which his notions 
underwent a total change. His domestic 
administration was conducted with a rig- 
orous economy and a wise policy in the 
encouragement of commerce and manti- 
facturos. In 1801, he concluded a con- 
cordate (q. v.) with France ; in 1804, reviv- 
ed the order of Jesuits in Sicily, but was 
obliged to consent to the sale of the 
church lands by the Spanish court. Pius, 
desirous of saving the wnick of the papal 
power, complied with the invitation of 
Napoleon to be iirescut at the coronation ; 
but he was treated with little respect, 
either by the Parisians or by the emperor, 
who crowned himself and the enqjress 
with his own hands. The pope, fliiding 
tliat he was to expect no favuj*s, refused 
to appear at the coronation in Milan, and 
was received by his subjects, on his re*tuni 
(April 4, 1805), with loud e.\[)rcssions of 
dissatisfaction. The reflmiis of Joseph in 
Naples, and the secularizations in Germa- 
ny, were new sources of iiiortification, 
and, having offended Napoleon by refus- 
ing to recognise his brother Joseph as 
king of Najdes, and to shut bis ]>orts 
against English slii[).s, he wils obliged to 
witness the occupation of Rome by Fiench 
troops (Feb. 2, 1808). The papal cities 
were incorporated vvitli the kingdom of 
Italy, and the firm resistance of Pius to 
these aggressions, and his threat of cxcoin- 
liiunicating the emperor, could not pre- 
vent Rome from sharing the same fate 
(May 17, 1800). Juhe 10 and 11, the pope 
issued two nulls of excommunication 
against all violators of the papal territory. 
July 6, he was arrested in his chamber by 
French troops, and, on refusing to re- 
nounce all claims to temporal power, con- 
ducted to Florence, and thence to Savona. 
In his confinement, he rejected with firm- 
ness tlie offers of Napoleon, and refused 
to confirm the bishops appointed by the 


latter. In 1812, ho was removed to Fon- 
tainebleau, where Napoleon obliged him 
to accede to a new convention (Jan. 23, 
1813), by which he promised to confirm 
the bishops ; hut tlie cmjH^ror liuviiig, 
contniry to agreement, proclaimed the 
conconlate bef<)rc its completion, Pius, 
whose consent had Ihjcii entirely condi- 
tional, refused to concur in any concor- 
datc that should not settle all disputed 
j)oints. He was llierefore treated as a 
prisoner ; but it is not true that lie was 
personally abused by Napoleon. In 1814, 
die po])e was released, and restored to the 
possession of all the papal territories ex- 
cept Avignon and Venaissin, in France, 
and a narrow strip of land beyond the Po. 
Although attached to the old hierarchal 
policy, as appeara from his bulls and 
briefs against the distribution of tli. Bible, 
against Catholic Switzerland, &c., yet 
none of his plans for restoring the old 
state of things, except the revival of the 
Jesiiiu^, Ang. 7, 1814, were successful. 
The concordates with France, Bavaria 
and the Two Sicilies, and the convention 
with Prussia, were, however, triumphs of 
the policy of the Roman court. His ad- 
ministration, which was moderate and 
wise, was much indebted for its character 
to cardinal Consalvi (q. v.), his intimate 
friend and minister. Rome became again 
not only the refuge of fallen princes, and 
proscribed familu's, but the seat of the fine 
arts. Pius VII died in conseipicnce of a 
fall, July (), 1823, and was succeeded by 
Leo XII. (q. V.) In his exterior, ho was 
simple; in disposition, devout, Ixmevolent 
and mild. — See Gamlet’s Esqiiisses Hut- 
toriques d Poliiiqms sur Pie Vll (Paris, 
1824) ; and the Sluna di Poniijicato di Pio 
F//(Veiuee, 1815). 

Pius VI 11 (Francis Xavicro Castiglionc) 
was born at ('ingolin, a small town in the 
States of the Church, in 1759, of poor but 
rospeclahlo parents. He was early distin- 
guished for liis industry, talents and learn- 
ing, and, having entered the church young, 
passed through all the orders of the hie- 
rarchy, having been created cardinal by 
Pius VII, and, March 31, 1829, unani- 
inoiisly elected jiope by tlic conclave of 
cardinals, on the death of Leo XII. (q. v.) 
Pius VIII died DeceinbeT, 1830, and was 
succeeded by Clement XVI. 

PizARRO, Francisco ; the name of a cel- 
ebrated Spanish adventurer, one of the 
conquerors of the new world. His origin 
and early habits were snlffcienily humble, 
ho being the fruit of an illicit connexion 
between a peasant girl and an liidalgo of 
Truxillo, in the neighbarhood oC'*diicb 
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place he first saw the light, Jihout tlie close 
t)f the fifteenth century. Receiving noi- 
tiior support nor counteimnce from his 
father, iie was thrown entirely upon his 
iiiotiHJr’s resources, w]io,so far from being 
in circumstuiices to give him even an or- 
dinary education, employed him as a 
swineherd, and letl him totally illiterate. 
The spirit of adventure which at that pe- 
riod pervaded Spain, induced him at 
length to quit his inglorious occupation, 
and, in company with some other soldiers 
of fortune, to seek an imjiroveinont of his 
condition by a voyage of discovery towards 
the newly-found continent of America. 
In 15‘25, the adventurers, over whom the 
enterprising dispositiqn and daring tenqier 
of Pizurro had gained him considerable 
indueijct}, sailed from Panama. Diego 
Alniagro (q. v.), a person of as obscure an 
origin as himselfjand Hernandez Lucque, 
an ecclesiastic, being joined with him in 
the command. The Spaniards amved, 
after experiencing several <litlicultievS, in 
Peru, where, taking advantage of a civil 
war then raging in that country, they be- 
came the allies, and, eventually, the en- 
slavers, of Atahua1[)a, or Atabalipa, as lie 
is variously called, the reigning inca. 
Treacherously seizing upon the person of 
tlie monarch, at a friendly banquet to 
which they had invited him and his whole 
couit, they first compelled him to purchase, 
at an enormous price, a temporary reprieve 
from a death which they had determined 
he should eventually undergo ; and, hav- 
ing succeeded in extorting from him, it is 
said, a house full of the ])recious metals 
by way of mnsom, after a mock trial for a 
pretended conspiracy, comh’iuncd liim to 
he hmiit, allowing him to he lii*ststrangli*d, 
as a reward for hceoming a Christian, 
'flic news of their success brought a con- 
siderable accession of strength from Eu- 
rope to tlie invaders ; and 1‘izaiTo, in order 
to consolidate his empire, founded, in 
the city of Lima, wliich he intended 
as the capital of his possessions ; but tlic 
discord hetweeii the duels of the expedi- 
tion, which even a sense of their coiiimoii 
danger had from the beginning failed 
wholly to suppress, when this, their sole 
bond of union, was withdrawn, broke out 
into open violence, and, in tlie struggle 
wliich ensued, Almagro, now in bis sev- 
enty-fifth year, was defeated, taken pris- 
oner, and strangled, by Ferdinand Pizar- 
ro, brother to tlie general. This catastro- 
phe, which took place iit 1537, was 
avenged four.yeni's afterwards by the son 
of the victhn, and hearing the same name, 
'vho, having organized a conspiracy 


against the destroyers of his father, broke 
into the [>alaco at Lima, and, after an ob- 
stinate resistance, succeeded in despatch- 
ing Francisco Pizarro. It is iirqiossihle 
to refuse to this adventurer the credit of 
considerable military as well us political 
talent, though the one was sullied by bis 
extreme barbarity, the other by bis jieriidy 
and heartless dissimulation. His assassi- 
nation took place June 20, 1541. (See 
Jltahualpa^ and Pent.) 

Pizzicato, or Pizz. (Italian)^ an ex- 
pression particularly applicable to violin 
iiiiisic, and implying that the movement, 
or the passage over which it is written, is 
to be performed by the fingers instead of 
•tlie bow. 

Place, La. (See Laplace.) 

pLAGiARisivr. (See Plagium.) 

Plagium, in the Roman law, is the 
crime of stealing tlie slave of another, or 
of kidnapping a free person, in ortler to 
make him a slave. According to German 
law, it is the getting forcible possession of 
a man’s person, so as to restrain liini of 
his liberty. Metaphorically, it is used for 
the act of stealing the thoughts and words 
of another, by publisliing them as one’s 
own. Plagiarism, though often practised, 
is not unfreciuently charged where a sec- 
ond invention has taken place, since the 
most striking figures, for instance, arc 
those which are most likely to suggest 
themselves to a variety of persons. The 
idea of raising all the roofs of a city, and 
looking into the interior of the houses, 
ustul by Qiicvedo and Le Sage, might 
easily occur to a person unacquainted 
with their works, as the writer has had 
occasion to know. Such repetitions of 
conree become more and more likely in 
proportion as the number of books and 
cducatcil men increases. 

Plague ; a disease characterized by a 
contagious ty))hus, and entire prostration 
of the strength, anil certain local symp- 
toms, as buboes, carbuncles, and livid 
sjmts (pelec/nrs). The latter are in this 
connexion the ))cculinr characteristics of 
the ]>lague, since the former also appear 
in other malignant diseases. In the be- 
ginning, the iiatieiit generally experiences 
great mental dejection and debility of body, 
slight chills alternating with heats, which 
are afterwards succeeded by a burning 
beat within, and a heaviness about the 
liead; then follows stupor; the eyes arc 
glaring, glazed, or wild and siiarkliiig; 
the face appears whitish and livid, and the 
liarieiit is melancholy, morose or anxious, 
taint and delirious. In many cases, nau- 
sea and vomiting occur. TJio thirst is 
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iiTiquonchable, llie tonjriie mblish or yel- 
lowish, the spoeeli indistinct. In tlio 
progress oftlio disease*, tlio fiiee? often ho- 
coines red, the respiiaiitui quick atid un- 
easy, and bilious, green or bloody and 
black matter, is vomited. The didirium 
oden becomes lieree ; tiu* urine is some- 
tim(*s turbid, black, wbitisb or bloody; 
and bemorrliages take place, when death 
does not immediat<*ly eiisue; buboes ap- 
pi'ar in the groins, the arm-))its, the paro- 
tids, and Ollier places, with carbuncles, 
small, while, yellowish, black s]»ois, over 
t!ie w hole both’. The fear, au.\it‘ly and 
<les[)air wliicb seize the jmiient with the 
fu-st appearance of the plague, increase 
the* danger of the di>ease. Death, in- 
many cases, takes place on the tirst day, 
and fretpiently in a few hours after the 
appearance, but sometimes not till the 
si'cond or third day. It is considered 
fivorable if the biiliotis and carbuncles ap- 
pear at the same time, are very numerous, 
and terminate in suppuration. I'hey 
either terminate in suppuration, or become 
indurated, are healed or cut out. In re- 
gard to the origin of the plague, and the 
manner in which it is communicated, very 
difterent opinions have been entertained, 
according to the state of medical science. 
In early times, wJien calamitous events, 
the causes of which were not understood, 
were attributed to spirits and demons, the 
pl.'igue was aho ascribed to their influ- 
ence. At a later period, it was accounted 
for by changes in the air, jioisonoiis va- 
pors which descended from the atmos- 
phere, or to clouds of insects w hich were 
received into the body by iiis|jiratioii, or 
in the fijod, or by absorjition tlirough the 
skin, and thus corrupUMl the blood. Phy- 
sicians, according to the tendency of the*ir 
theories, found the cause in the excess of 
Bulphiireous matter in the. blood, or in its 
coagulation nr resolution, &c. Many 
have considered it tis not contagious: at 
present, most have h<*en convinced by 
experience of its contagious character.* 


The plagm^ is a sitocific disease, and can 
originate of itself only in certain eonntrics. 
Hot weatiier, had air and food, ami liithi- 
ness, favor its prodiietion and propagu- 
tion.f 'rin? nature of the ilisease seems to 
consist ill a diminution of the vital cm*rgy’, 
which may he so rapid and universal, tliat 
the component parts of the system, partic- 
nlarly the liiood, lose their iiatmal proper- 
ties, and become corrupted, and life is de- 
stroyed h(‘lt)re the nervous system is able 
to counteract the efiects. When the 
progress of (he disciuse is not so ra|)id, llio 
vital energy w’hich remains is ('xhansted 
by febrile excitements and local inllarn- 
ination. Dissections have show'ii collec- 
tions of coagulated or dt'composed fluid, 
black blood, inliammations of largo por- 
tions of the skin, and carbuncles in great 
iiuml)ei*s. The buboes disclr'.rge an 
olleiisive matter, and extend far inw'ard. 
The carbuncles which preccide the. ap- 
proach of death, and contain dead ])arts, 
also generally retich deep iiwvards. When 
nature possesses siiflicient vigor, the iii- 
Ilammations are on the skin rather than in 
the intt'rior. The buboes soon t(u*minate 
in siqipnration, and the carhnm'les, when 
cut, discharge a less corrupt malt(‘r, and 
fall off. The fever is carried olVhya vio- 
lent sweat: the recovery is slow. When 
the disease is com])let(*ly developed, it 
is contagions : to this is owing the 
terrible devastations whicli it canstjs. 
There is little doubt that the ])lugue ap- 
jM'ared in the most ancient times, par- 
ticularly wh(>re a iinmereiis population 
was crowded together in the w’artn cli- 
mates; hilt W’c must not consider every 
dis(*nsc as the plague whicli lias been so 
called hy historians, ns they oflcn im*nii 
by the term nothing more than a inaiig* 
nant disorder prevailing over a considera- 
ble extent of country. Among the most 
famous instances is the jilagiu* d<‘sc.rihed 
ill so mustcTly a niunner by Thucydides, 
which, in the third year of the PeJopon- 
iicsiaii war (4JiO il. C.), ravaged Athens, 


* Doctor Ma<l(Ien, who paid much attention to 
this suhject, snys, “I am thorouMily persuaded 
lliat [)Ui’gue is troth contagious and infections j at 
one period epi<lemical; at another endomical ; in 
plain ^Ingli^h, tliat the niiasma may he communi- 
cated f)y the toiicli or l)y the hreatfi j that in one 
period it is conlincd to a particular district, and at 
another is disseminated among the people. Itut 
if ]ilague have one form more derided than an- 
other, it is the endeinie.’' He considers, how- 
ever, that tlie contagion generally derives its vio- 
lence and virulence from want of ventilation, the 
plague chain! MTS in the Mast being generally 
closed and crowded with patients, hy w'hicn 
means the air in them is rendered extremely 


foul. — See Let. XVIH, in his Travels in 
Turkfiijj &c. (rcpuhlislicd Philadelphia; 

1830 ). 

f Doth plague and malaria,” says tloctor 
Madden, have their origin in putrefaction, cx- 
liaiing an invisible vapor, which can only he es- 
timated hy its consequences. Malaria originates 
in the tlecomposition of vegetable matter. IMagiic, 
ac<*or<ling to my opinion, originates in the putre- 
faclion of animal matter. The production of 
both, of course, depends on certain states of 
moisture and heat, which, in other places, of even 
a clamper climate and higher temperature, are 
wanting to the generation of these diseases.” 
(Mad. ub. sup.) 
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then besieged by the Spartans. A large 
number of the inhabitants of Attica had fic<l 
into the city: fear, anxiety, want or bad- 
ness of provision, and tJie rf»rriiption of 
the air, caused by the crowded state of the 
population, produced and propagated the 
plague in the city. J)eath gcluirally ensu- 
cil on the seventh or ninth day. The 
plague in Jerusalem (A. D. 72), when it 
was l)esieged by the Romans, is described 
by Jos(jphus. In Rome, tijc plague exist- 
ed (A.l>. 77) in tlie n ign of \'espasian ; of 
Marcus Aurelius (170), when it rag(;d over 
almost all PJurope and Asia; of Coiiimo- 
dus (in 1H9), and particidarly of Galliemis 
(in 2(32), when 5000 persons are saiil to 
have died daily in Jlome. From that 
time, tJie i)lague has always continued to 
exist in Italy, Greece, Asia and Afnca, 
and raged particularly in the ])opulous 
cities, for instance in Constantinople, in 
the reign of Justinian, in 544, when 1000 
grave-diggei's are said to have been insiif- 
fiei(;nt for the interment of the d<*ad. 
This t(?rrihle plague conliiiued its ra\ag(‘s 
I’or fdly years, with but short intervals. In 
5(35, it apjieared under the name of pestis 
inguinnria^ in Treves, iji 5KS in Marseilles. 
In the seveiitli century, it was in 8a\i»ny. 
In it ])revailed all over (jerniany, 
and, from t?75 to 877, was particidariy 
malignant in fc^axony ainl Misnia, as was 
also the case in 9(34. In the eleventh 
century, it broke <»nt in GcTinany at least 
six times, mostly after or during a famine, 
and raged wiili so much vioh-net* that it 
was believiMl that all mankind was doom- 
ed to be swept away by it. This uid'ortii- 
nate belief prevented the taking of tlh^elual 
means to cIkh’Jv it ; and apatliy in suller- 
ing was coiisiilercd as an act of piety'. In 
some cases, how’«‘ver, the Jews were sus- 
pected of liaving poisoiuMl the wells, Jis, 
in our own times, the lliuigarian p<*asant- 
ry suspected the nobility, when tlie chol- 
(‘ra morbus swept away so many of the 
poorer classes: in fact, the ignorant of all 
ag('s have bcM*n inelineil to ascribe genend 
and far-s|)r<‘ading diseases, whose true 
causes are unknown, or disbelieved by 
them, to poisoned wells. Thus the wTiter 
recollects that, when the ophthalmia broke 
out in the l^russian army in 18111, many 
h(di('ved the French had poisoiu'd the 
V'ells. Similar notions were entertained 
by many Fnaich soldiei*s during the 
]>laguc which sw<;pt them off in Egypt. 
In the twtdfth century, the plague prevail- 
ed in Germany above twenty-live years. 
^In the tbirtcenth century, it w'ns brought 
nito Europe by'tlic crusadei’s. From b*147 
,to 1350 it ti'avensed all Jiliirojio, and was 


then called the black death. Since that time 
it has never raged with so much violence, 
lloccaccio, in the introduction to his Deca- 
meron, luLs given a livedy description of its 
physical and moral effects in Florence in 
R148. In the latter half of the fiileentli 
century, it raged in ail Euroj>c, and was 
accompunied with the most terrible suf- 
liirings. ''I'lie liistoriaiis of that time give 
the most horrible j)icture of distress. In 
the sixteenth century, the plague again 
ivagiMl, arifl, in 1.5f3.S, was introduced into 
England, by the return of an English ar- 
my fjotri tlie continent. At the same 
time, the sweating sickness prevailed on 
the continent, which had been imported 
•from England, towards the close of the 
fifteenth century: it was called in Germa- 
ny the English sweat, and spread from 
the seaports over Germany, France, the 
Netherlands, Italy. Though some means 
were already taken against the plague, for 
instance, lazarettos built, ye* it raged in 
Europe during the seventeenth centuiy\ 
In 1(303, 1()^25, 1(33G and 1(3(35, it made 
great ravages in Ejigland. As the plague 
never entirely ceases in the East, in 
Grep(‘e, and European and Asiatic Tur- 
key, it has continually been introduced by 
vessels into the ports of Italy and France, 
and lias also been propagated in Western 
Kiiropt*, tlirongh Hungary, Poland and 
'rraiisylvaiiia. Tlie ({uaraiitinc rules have 
not, in general, been strictly observed, 
and, as late .ns 1720, a Levantine vessel 
imported the })lagiie into jVIai*seilles, which 
soon s|>read all over Provence. In 1795 
and 1/9(3, it ( xtendod over the countries 
on the Turkish frontiei's, but was checked 
by the skill of the pliysicians. — See Histo- 
jy of the Plague in Sirmia (in German). — 
It broke out in 181G at Noin, a town in 
Naples. The ancients endeavored to avert 
the plague by sacrifices, the Christians by 
]»rocessioiis and prayers. The ancient 
physicians trieil several inodes of treat- 
ment, among them sweating. The re- 
searciics of modern physicians have given 
us a greaU'r insight into the nature of the 
diseasi', and of its remodics, than W'cre 
possessed formerly, when want of cour- 
age w as quite as fatal as w'aut of knowl- 
edge. Precautions against contagion, and 
when that has once occiiri’ed, the speedy 
expulsion of the |)oison from the system, 
the diminution of the internal inflamma- 
tion, the }ireservation of the vigor of the 
arterial blood, the strengthening of the 
nerves, the promotion of suppuration, the 
seasonable resolution of the carbuncles, 
ui’e the main points of tiie treatment. 
Raldw'in, English consul-general at Alex- 
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andria, recommended (171)5) oil friction, 
'which has been tried with success. Hav- 
ing observed that the oil portei-s were 
never attacked, he concludeil timt olive- 
oil was a preservative against the [dagiie ; 
and his expectations were surpassed by 
the favorable results of his process. As 
soon as any symptom of the plague is 
pcrcei\ed, the body of the paliiMit is vig- 
orously and (piickly rubbed with warm 
oil, and the patient is put to bed. This 
application is t’ollowed by a profusi* sweat, 
which is promott‘d by elder tea. Tlie 
friction is re|»cated once or twice a day. 
until a violent .sweat is produced. If 
tiiere are buboes, ilu*y must be freijiicntly 
rubbf'd with oil, until sup{)ni'ati<ni follows^ 
Doctor iMadden, iu tlie work already 
(]Uot(‘d, gives the following as tlic results 
of his expi'rienee, hotli in regard to the 
nature of the disease, and the treatment 
of it: “1 liave given plague (he naiini of 
ft/phufi f^ravtssinnis. The symptoms, from 
the tii*st, are general <Iehility, congestion 
ahoiit tin: lieart, not dcpt'iiding on iidlam- 
mation, hut on the putrescent state of the 
circulation. It ditlers little from putrid 
typhus, except in its duration and enn>- 
tjons. In every stage of plagu<», nature 
appears to lie prostrate* under the indu- 
etice of the j)oisonous miasma ; and, when 
the patient sinks at lust, it is from the 
want of force in the constitution to «lrive 
out the cru})tions on the* surface. The 
bubo recedes, or the earhnnele diminishes, 
or neither appear at ail externally; but 
they bave seizetl on tbe internal vital or- 
gans, and the immediate cause of death 
has been shown by dissection to laive been 
carbuncles on the liver, lungs, spleen, or 
mesenteric glands: in short, it appears 
that the whole glandular system is the 
seat of the disease. I have seen all the 
ditforent sjieeies of plague enumerated liy 
Itussel and the I'rcneh authoi's, and 1 
liave no hesitation in pronouncing all 
these diflerent spe(!ies of jilagiie to be the 
8yrnf)toms of one class only ; and I assert, 
there is but one indication to fulfil, iiairic- 
ly, to assist nature to exj)el the poison by 
strengthening the exliansted powers of the 
constitution, and enabling it to throw out 
tlie morbific matter. Uy what means is 
this to be done ? — whether by enietics, by 
purgatives, by bleeding, by calomel, by 
mercurial unction, or by oil friction? 
There is none of these means I liave not 
tried, and out of the fii'st eleven patients 
BO treated 1 lost nine. 1 harl ref;oursc to 
another mode of cure: Strong stiniulants, 
diffusable and permanent, I now tried. I 
commenced willi wine and brandy the 


first moment I saw the patient. Whether 
the eye was sufiiiscd, the cheek Hushed 
and the skin arid, or the low deliriiiin set 
in or not, 1 administennl it in the follow- 
ing miumer: Tlie first dose was a tum- 
bler of hot brandy and water, about one 
third spirit. 'I’his sometimes was vomitod, 
and again n*peiit(‘d: the s(*coiid time ii 
usually remaiiK'd on the stomach, and, in 
the course of two iioiii's, it generally ]»ro- 
duced pci-spiration, even after James’s 
powder hail tiiiled. 'Two or three hours 
after the first dose, another was I'.vliihifed, 
and the patient would li;el less of the 
hiirning pain at the licart. if voniitim,' 
siiprrveiied, if was again refieated ; ami, 
during the day, it was mwv given twery 
four or six hours, aeeordiiig to eircuni- 
stanees. ^riie buboes commonly increased 
in size, and proliise sw'eating was ollen 
iidlow'iai hy pHvvh’ut, or livid spots on the 
chest: when 1 saw' this, 1 was alw ays sun* 
of my patient, 'riie si'cond day, 1 increas- 
ed the strength of the dose; instead of 
one tliird spirit, I gave one lialtj every 
eight lioiii-s: no intoxication came on, hut 
a lethargic drow'siness >vas conimoii 
eiioiigli, continuing till the ])f>t*spinitioii 
broke out, or carbuncles ajipcared exter- 
nally. ll| on the third day, the jialient 
was decidedly better, 1 k(*pt up the excite- 
ment with strong (’yprns wine, in fre- 
cpieiit hut small dosi^sof tw'o tahle-spoons- 
ful every iw'o honi-s; hut, if the had synij)- 
toms were iinaliatcil, I continued to give 
the hot brandy and water in increased 
(juanUties, till some deeided change took 
place. This active treatment it was sel- 
dom iiecessiiry to pursue beyond tlie sixth 
day; indeed, in plague, if the patient live 
to the sixth day, lie is very liki'ly to recov- 
er; hilt the third day is that which is 
most to he feared. The only otlier treat- 
irient was once or tw'ice opening the bow- 
els with enemas, for purgatives hy the 
mouth do no service, ami sponging the 
body Impjently with vinegar and water; 
the lieail was constantly kept soaked with 
tow'cls dippial in vinegar, and tlie buboes 
were poulticed with very hot cataplasms, 
sufficiently hot to give pain, and they were 
allowed to l)Ui>5t spontaneously. With 
this treatment, at the rate of seventy-five 
pt*r cent, recovered. In Candiu, of nine 
])utieiits, five recovered ; and some ol’tliesc 
were almost iiopeless cases when I began 
to treat them. Every thing in plague ol 
course depends on early treatment; for* 
in a disease which commonly runs its 
course in three days, tlfrcrc is no time to. * 
b«5 lost.” ‘ 

Plain-Song ; the name giveix. to the 
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old ecclesiastical chant, when in its most 
simple state, and without tliose harmonic 
appendages with wliich it has long since 
been enriched by cultivated science. 

Plane, Inclined. (See Mechanics.) 

Planetarium. (See Orrery.) 

Plane Tree. The Occideritul plane, 
or button wood ( Occiikn1alis)/iii, 
among dc'ciduoiis trees, tlie largest pro- 
duction of the American forest. It abounds 
most and attains the largest si/c along the 
interior waters of Pennsylvania and Vir- 
ginia, and especially along the banks of 
the C)hio. Jfere stocks arc sometimes 
founil from ten to fourteen feet in diame- 
ter, ofh;u b(‘ginning only to give out their 
vast branches at tlie height of sixty orsciv- 
eiity feet, and near the summits of the 
surrounding trees. At otlier times, this 
Tree divides at the base into several huge 
trunks, c;(|ua1ly sui ftassing its neighbors in 
bulk. Jt does not appear to exist north of 
latitude 45°, and is inferior in size hir 
some distance south of this point; neither 
is it abundant in the lower parts of the 
iSoulhern States. A moist and cool soil 
sf’cms indispensable, for it is never found 
on dry grounds. In the Western States, 
this tree is usually known by the name of 
sycamore, and in soukj districts is called 
cotton-tree. The trunk and branches are 
covered w’ith a smooth, pai(!-grecn bark, 
the epidermis of wliich detaches itself in 
portions; the roots, wluni fii'st taken from 
the eartli, are of a beautiful red color, 
which disappears on exposure to light in 
a dry place ; the leaves are alti'rnate, pal- 
inat(3d, or lolled; and the flowers arc unit- 
ed in little globular, pendent balls. The 
W'ood, in seasoning, takes a dull red color, 
is fiiHi-grained, and susceptible of a good 
polish, but spe<*dily decays on exposurci to 
the weather. When thoroughly s<?ason- 
ed, it may be used iu the interior of houses, 
hut tlu*. defect of warping is attributed to 
it, and cabinet-makei*s rarely employ it 
excerpt for bedsteads, which, when coated 
with vaniisli, retain their color. — ^Thc Ori- 
ental plane, so c.cjlebrated by the ancients 
for the majesty of its ajipearaiice, resem- 
bles the jireccding in every inspect, and 
bears the same relation to the forests of 
Western Asia. The wood, in tliose re- 
gions where it abounds, is frequently em- 
ployed in the arts, and is said to acqiiiro 
great hardness by being kcjit under water 
tor some years, — an experiment wJiicIi 
W'ould be worth rejieating on our, owm 
, species. 

, P LANET3 ( from TrXavaw, to w’andcr) ; mov- 

stara, which shine by reflecting the 
hght of the sun, around which they re- 


volve. Homer and Hesiod were already 
acquainted with Venus, but considered the 
morning and evening stars as two differ- 
ent bodies. Democritus supposed that 
there were several planets. Pythagoras 
discovered the identity of the morning and 
evening stars ; and, in the fourth year l>e- 
fore Christ, Eudoxus brought the knowl- 
edge of the motions of the five planets 
then known, from the Egyptians to the 
Gn^eks. In addition to these five planets. 
Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter and Sat- 
urn, five otliem liave been discovered in 
modern times: Hei*schel (Georgiurn Si- 
dus, or Uranus), Ceres, Pallas, Juno, and 
Vesta; so that, including the earth and 
mofin, there are now known eleven pri- 
niary and eighteen sccontlary planets (sat- 
ellitf*s, or moons). Like the earth, many 
of them, if not all, have the motion of ro- 
tation on their axis, whence arise day and 
night, and a common motion around the 
sun, around which they resolve from west 
to east, througli south, in elliptical orbits, 
generally making a small angle with the 
ecliptic, in different times, depending on 
their distances from the sun. The planet 
nearest the sun is Mercury, though thirty- 
seven millions of miles distant from it. It 
conqiletes its revolution uroiuul the sun in 
eighty-eight days, moving with a velocity 
of 315 miles a second. It is the smallest 
of the six old planets, its bulk being only 
one eighteenth of that of the eailh. Its 
tirmi of rotation on its axis is twenty-four 
hours five and a half minutes, and its ec- 
centricity is much greater than that of 
either of the other five old planets, or of 
Uranus. Next to Mei-cury is ])laced Ve- 
nus, at a distance of sixty-eight millions 
of miles from the sun, around w hich if re- 
volves in 2J25 days, having a mean veloci- 
ty of 2J miles a second. Jt turns on its 
axis in tw'enty-tliree hours twenty-one 
minutes, as is known from observation of 
the spots on its surface. Motmtains have 
also been observi’tl iu it, the height of 
some of which is computed to exceed 
eighteen miles. Seen from the earth, \’c- 
mis and Mercury exhibit pluiscs similar to 
thos('. of the moon, sonu fimes appearing 
nearly full, sometimes half illuminated, or 
in the form of a cn^scent, and sometimes 
becoming invisible by turning to us the 
dark side. In size, Venus is nearly equal 
to the earth, and in her j)erigee approaches 
it within 27,600,000 miles, though in her 
apogee, she may recede Iti5,()00,(i(i0 miles 
from it. We have no certain knowledgo 
of a moon belonging to Venus ; the sup- 
posed discovery of one seems to have been 
founded on a mistake. 3k'rcui-y and Ve- 
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HUS appear, at times, like black spots pass- 
ing across the face of the sun, whenever, 
in their motion in their orbits, like the 
moo?i in solar eclipses, they enter the plane 
of the ecliptic within a few houi*s of tlieir 
inferior conjunction. This phenomenon 
is called a transit of Mercury or Venus. 
A transit of the latter phuiet is of rare oc- 
currence, two only taking place in about 
120 years. Those of Mercury are nuicli 
more frequent. Tlie next transit of Ve- 
nus will take place in 1874 ; the next of 
M(MTury, May 5 of the present year, 1832, 
and May 7, 18115, botli of wliicli will be 
visible in the IJ. States. Tliese two plan- 
ets, which are nearer to the sun than the 
earth, are called the in/crior planets, and 
those more distant are called tlie superior'. 
Next in order to the earth (<|. v.) and its 
moon (q. V.) is Mars, 148 million miles <lis- 
tant from the sun. In its orbit, wliich it 
accomplishes in one year and 822 days, it 
moves with a velocity of tifteeii miles a 
seconil. It is flatnuiod at the poles about 
one sixteenth of its dianu'ter, and turns 
once in twenty-four hours thirty-nine min- 
utes on its axis, which is inclined to th(3 
piano of its orbit at an angle of sixty -one 
degrees. The surl'ace, ot’ xMars is about 
one fourth that of the earth, and, his den- 
sity being loss, the quantity of matter is 
only one seventh. Spots and belts are 
often observed on xMars; from which it is 
conjectured that it has a dense atiiios- 
pln-re. lletw(‘en 5lars and Jupiu.'r there 
is a great distance, which led to the sup- 
position llial there was some body between 
thorn; and this conjecture was verified, in 
the beginning of this century, by the dis- 
covery of four new ]ilanels. January 1, 
1801, Piazzi ((i.v.),at Palermo, discovered 
Core:', wliich, at a distance of 2(ji3 tniHion 
miles from the sun, completes its revolu- 
tion in four yeara seven months, moving 
with a mean vidocity of 11 1 miles a sec- 
ond. On account of its .small size, it is 
not visible to the naked eye, arul, viewed 
through a telescope, has the aiipearance 
of a star of the seventh magnitude. This 
discovery was followed, March 28, 1802, 
by that of Pallas by Olbera, at Jlremen. 
It is about the same distance from the sun, 
and accomplishes its nivolution in about 
the same time as Ceres. It is siqiposed 
to be rather larger than cither Vesta, Ju- 
no or Ceres. This planet is distinguished 
from every other by the great inclination 
of its orbit to the ecli[>tjc. Juno, vvhicdi 
revolves around the sun in four yc'ai-s and 
four months, commonly appears like a star 
of the eighth magnitude, and was discov- 
ered September 1, 1804, by Harding, at 


Lilieiithal. Finally, March 29, 1807, Gi- 
bers ili.«5Covcred Vesta, which appears of 
the tiilh to the seventh magnitude, is 225 
million of mih's from the sun, and com- 
pletes its revolution around the sun in 
three years and eight months. Jupiter, 
the largest of the known planets, at a dis- 
tance of 490 million miles from the sun, 
accomplishes its revolution, at the rate of 
sfwen miles a second, in eleven years and 
314 days, and is attended by four moons, 
which were discoveivd by Galilei, at 
Florence, January 7, 1010, and thci largest 
of which has a diameter nearly ecpial to 
the semi-diameter of the earth. The di- 
ameter of J upiter itself is 1 U times greater 
than the diani(‘terof the earth ; its surface 
is 1 18 times, and its bulk 1281 times great- 
er than that of the earth. In nine hours 
fifty -six minutes it revolves on its axis, 
which is inclined at an angle ‘J’ eighty- 
seven tlegri'es to its orbit, and at tin; poles it 
is flattened one fourU'etith of its diami'ter. 
On the surface of this |)lanet belts parallel 
to the ecjuator are usually observed. At 
nearly twice the distance of Jupiter, or 
900 million miles from tin; sun, Saturn 
parses through its orbit, 5700 million miles 
in length, in twiMity-nine years and 1()9 
days, a(*companied by sewen moons (of 
which five wi re discovered in the; seven- 
teenth century by Huygens and Cassini, 
two in 1789 by llerschel), and by a very 
remarkable double ring, which is 21,000 
miles from the surfact; cif the planet, and 
27,000 miles in breadth ; and the interval 
between them is about 8000 miles. Ac- 
cording to llerschel, this ring completes its 
rotation in ten hours thirty minutes, while 
that of the planet itself is ten hours eigh- 
teen minutes. Finally, tin* knowledge, of 
our solar system was eidarged, March 18, 
1781, by llerschel’s discovery of the Geor- 
giuiu Sidus (llei'schel, Uranus), which is 
1800 million miles distant from tlie sun, 
and,accom|ianied by six satellites, accoui- 
plishes its revolution in eighty-l’our years 
nine days, at the rati; of about four miles 
a second. Its surface is nineteen fmies 
larger than the earth’s, but so much less 
solid, that its (piantity of matter is only 773 
times greater. To render the vast di.slances 
from the planets to the sun more compre- 
hensible, an illustration, uddr(;ssed to the 
senses, is ollen drawn from ibe vi;lociiy 
of a cannon ball, moving at ibe rale ot 
eight miles a niiimte. With tins velocity 
a eannon ball would go fVimi the .sun to 
Mercury in nine and a half yearsj to Ve- 
nus in eighteen, to the earth in twenty- 
five, to Mars in tliirty-eight, to Vesta io 
sixty, to Juno in sixty-six, to Ceres and 
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Pallas in sixty-nine, to Jupiter in 130, to 
S'ltnni in ii3H, aiul to Uranus or Ilerschel 
in 470, while it would go from the earth 
to the moon in twenty-three days. 

Plammktiiy ; that f)art of geometry 
whi<*h considei’s lines and plane figures, 
without any regard to heights or deptiis. 
Planimetry is particularly restricted to the 
nieiisuration of pianos and other surfaces, 
as contradistinguished from slcreomdry^ 
or the monsuration of solid^ or capacities 
of length, breadth and depth. 

Planisphere; a [irojection of the sphere, 
and its various eirch's on a plane, as upon 
paper, or the like. In this sense, maps of 
the heavens and the earth, cxhiliiting the 
itK'ridiaiis and other circles of the sphci'e, 
may hci called jdaixi spheres. 

Plant. Plants are generally defined as 
being organized bodies without voluntary 
motion, ,0nimnL) In this case, how- 
ever, as in numIuTless othei’s, it is much 
casiiT to undei*stand the wonl than to find 
a definition suflicieiitly comprehensive 
and suflicieiitly exclusive. Plants consist, 
like all organized bodies, of solid and fluid 
jiarts. To the former belong the cellular 
substance, the various vessels, the fibres 
and the pith {sea J\IeduUa); to the latter 
belong the sap and the various juices, as 
well as the air contaiiH'd in plants. The 
air, the sap and tlie juices have appropri- 
ate vessels. The entire ov proper vessels, 
so called, are intended to contain the jirop- 
er juices of llie plant, and are gijiierally 
found filled Nvith oils or resinous juices. 
Tlic’y are generally in bundles in the cel- 
lular part of the. bark, and are found in 
the young shoots of almost every plant. 
The spiral vessels, so i^alled IVoni their ap- 
pearance, are the largest of the vegetable 
vessels, and in many plants their structure 
is visilile to the naked eye. Tlieir nature 
and their reid ei'onomy ani very obscure. 
They are situated round the medulla of 
th<^ young shoots of trees and shrubs. 
TJie perforated vc’ssels are cylindrical 
lubes, the sides of wiiich are said to be 
pierced with minute iierfonitioiis. They 
have, apparently, no ofTice but that of air 
vessels. The fluhl substances of plants 
move in the vessels just enumerated. The 
proper juices contain nourishment adapt- 
ed for assimilation into the substance of the 
plant. They cori-espond in jilants to what 
we call in animals bloody and may well lie 
compared with it as to their functions. In 
Si physiological respect, many points of cor- 
respondence between animals and plants 
- are observable. Power of conti'actioii,irrita- 
bility, power of formation, power of ix?j>ro- 
duciion, and other powers, are possessed 
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by plants as well as by animals, though in a 
lowcT degrees The vital pow'er preserves 
in plants, as it docs in animal bodies, in all 
the changes to which they are subject, the 
]>ec!jliar character of the individual ; and 
by it the clunnical afliiiity of the primi- 
tive substances of which organic iKulit's 
consist is mollified, so as to be difiereiit 
from wdiat it is in inorganic bodies. If 
this vital power ceases, the organic body 
dies, and its component parts become sub- 
ject immediately to the univei*sal laws of 
affinity prevailing in inanimate nature. 
Whether sensiiiion is to be ascribed to 
plants is doubtiul, because, us yet, no 
nerves have been discovered in them; 
and the phenomena connected W'ith cer- 
• tain plants, which seem to indicate the ex- 
istence of sensation in them, may, per- 
liaps, be reduced to simple irrilahilin’. 
Motion, as a consequenire of vital p<jwer, 
is not to he denied to plants. Hevend of 
them, under certain circumstances, exliibit 
amotion in certain external parts, wdntdi is 
similar to tliat of animals. The motion 
of the juices in plants was known long 
before its cause w’as undci*sti)od. Mal- 
pighi seems to have looked for the cause 
in a movement of the vessels ; Hales in the 
Nvarmth of the atmosphere ; later natural- 
ists have referred it to mechanical causes, 
considering the vessels of plants as capil- 
lary tubes, (q. V.) But the insufficiency 
of these explanations is easily seen, and it 
appears more correct to consider the irri- 
tability of the vessels as the cause of the 
rising of their juices. This view is con- 
firmed by the fact that the juice ceases to 
rise if the irritability of the vessels isdeaii- 
cned by electric shocks. But in what this 
irritability consists, and how’ it 'openitcs, 
lias not, as yet, been dcnioiisti-ated. Only 
its existence is known ; and expcriinc'nts 
have proved that, by certain artificial 
inean^ it may be increased as wcW as 
diminished, — nay, entirely dostn»ycd. 
Warmth, moreover, seems to iiiflin nee 
tlie motion of the juice in plants; other- 
wise wdiy shouKl not the irritability pro- 
duce motion in the juices in winter ? ^ A 
ci'rtain degree of heat is necessary before 
the juices begin to rise and the grow i!i to 
proceed. Cold weather in j mediately pro- 
iluces a cheek or suspension. The heat 
of summer appears to w'cakeii this irrita- 
bility by degrees, till at length the juices 
move more and more slowly, and begin to 
stand still in autumn. With the irritability 
of plants, too, their sleep and their turning 
tow'aiils the light is closely connected. 
Tiic filmier seems to ensue after they have 
been iu continued and violent activity. It 
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is particularly observable in tbo corolla, 
but also, ill a lower ilejiiee, in tlio leaves. 
Tbo dis|)osition of plants to turn towards 
tbo lij^bt is easily seen in snob as bavo 
light troni one si»le only, as all the stalks, 
branches, leaves and hlossonis turn in that 
direction. — Another important point in the 
physiology of plants is their bnalhm^. 
This consists in an absorption and e\hala> 
tion, espi'cially observeil in the cast; of the 
leaves. If a fn*sh leaf is pntin a tumbler 
filled witli sjiring-water, and exposed to 
lilt* rays of the sun, it sotin appt*ars eover- 
etl with small air-bubbles, wliieli, by de- 
grees, rise to the surface t)f the water, 
they burst. If they are caught, it 
is found that they etniiaiii tixygeii. 'Fhe 
light of the sun is necessary tti this phe-* 
iKMiienon ; mere heat is insndicient to 
produce it. Experiments rt‘sjieeting the 
lireaihing of jilants have h'tl to very ilif- 
ferent opinions. Ingenhouss thinks that 
j)lants exhale oxygen only in the light of 
the siin, but during the night azott; and 
carbonic, acid gas. Acconling to Sene- 
bier, healthy plants and their leaves do not 
exhale any air whatever during tin* night ; 
the same was maintained by Spallanzani. 
Ackermann, on the other hand, maintains 
that plants, like animals, must continually 
inhale the basis of vital air (oxygen), and 
exhale carbonic acid. Ibit plants <;xhale 
not only gaseous matter; duals are e\ap- 
orated from them, the amount of ^liich 
is considerable. It is asserted that a tree 
of middling size evaporates daily about 
thirty imunds of moisture. — As to the odor 
of plants, the recent progress of chemistry 
shows that the basis of it does not (as 
iniglil have been supposed of so fleeting, 
diffusible, almost iniponderahle, enlinily 
invisible a substance, aflecting only the ol- 
factory nerves) consist of a gasiions mat- 
ter. f\jnrcroy showed that there docs not 
exist a separate principle of scent. This 
propcirty is as essential to l)odi»;s as gravity, 
lint is proportionate to their volatility : the 
most volatile hotlies have the strongest 
odor. — Tlie taste of plants sc*ems to dc- 
p(;nd on the proportions of their elemen- 
tary ingredients, ami on the degree of 
heat to wliicdi the plant is exposed. The 
rays of the sun, also, liavc a powerful in- 
fluence on it. Of iIm; colors of plants the 
same is true that has been said of their 
scent. Even Aristotle observed that plants 
arc colored by the sun. Ray, Bonnet, 
Senebier, and otliers, made various exper- 
iments connected with this point. Sene- 
bier found that when plants were put in a 
dark place, their green leaves hecomc first 
yellow on tho surface and then white; 


whilst young plants whim nad grown up 
in the dark, when brought by him gradu- 
ally to the light, exchanged their white 
color for yellow, whi<*h, aft<*r a while, he- 
eame darker, and show('d by degrees gre<;u 
sp<ils, eoiiiiniially inereasiiig in number 
and size, so tiiat, after some tiiru*, tlic 
parts before white aecpiired a perfectly 
gre<*!U*olor. With blossoms raised in the 
dark the ehange of color is hut slight. 
Bonnet assi‘rls the codp(*ratioii of heat 
in this process; hut, according to the (;x- 
])erim(*nts of Van Alons and V’^nsalli, the 
light of lanqis and of tlie moon o|M‘rates 
in tlie same way. The cause of this re- 
markable fihenumcnon is at present 
known. Plants hecomc lighter in conse- 
cpience of eomhinatiun with the oxygen 
which they inhale, darker if they lose it. 
'file difterent proportion of oxygen to its 
oth(;r eomponent parts gives the vi rions 
gradations and shades. Saturation with 
oxygen gives the yellow and whiu; color. 
Blit if a plant satnrat(*d with oxygen is 
exposed to the rays of the smi, the snh- 
staiice of tin* light imiles with tlie oxygen, 
the latter csea[)es,and the [ilant reassiimes 
its green color. Eor the rest, the color 
seems to liave its seat in the eclinlar snh- 
stanee ; the epi<h*rmis, however, is with- 
out color. Tlie ch<*mical anal} sis of 
plants shows that all veg(*tahle matter 
consists cliiefly of hydrogen, (virhon and 
oxygen. Their difrerent proportions pro- 
dnec; the variety of vegetable substances. 
Of liiese snhstances chemistry has distiii- 
gnislii'd frum^fi'cula or starch, suf^nj', g/w- 
ten, albunitn, fj^clalin, caoutchouc or Indian 
rubber, wax, fixed oil, volatile oil, camp//or, 
resin, fruin-rcsin, balsam, extract, launin, 
acids, aroma, the billtr, the acrid and the 
narcotic principles, and li»;ncous fibre. Sev- 
eral of thc'se snhstances are capable of 
transformation into each other. Thus the 
tasteless mucilage; jiassos into sugar or 
acid. These cliaiiges arc jirodiiced by 
heat, moisture*, air, alkalies, wliic.h change 
more or less the projiortiori of the original 
constituents. The formation, therefore, 
of the various substances in veg(;tuhles is 
the consecpiciice of truly chemical opera- 
tions, which may bo traced from the gi*nn 
to the rip(3 fruit. To determiiio how the 
original constituents an; absorbed by light 
and heat, and united to each other liy the 
vegetable organization in such a manner 
that they produce the various substances 
of which plants are comfioscd, and which 
again, in their last analysis, are resoKed 
into those original constituents — this is the 
problem of vefretcUion. The way in which, 
plants grow, ii c. in which tlic nutritious 
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parts pass into the plants, is tlins stated : — 
Water and earhou resolve themselves into 
their constituent parts, enter into new 
unions, and thus form the solid poilions 
of plants. lIydrogf;n s(?parates from the 
oxygen in ordiT to uniUi with carbon, and 
thus oils, resin and the like, are formed. 
At th<i same time, oxygen is formed from 
iIhj water and curhonie acid, and passes 
oflj in union with caloric, as oxygen gas. 
By means of these substances, the increase 
of th(} vegetable fibres, or the proper 
growth, is produced, though we are not 
aide to see clearly die way in which it is 
eifected. As to the fructiheation of plants, 
the same general theories exist as in re- 
gard to the fructification of animals ; i. e. 
the theory of evolution, which considers 
the germ of all creatures as already exist- 
ing, and otdy wailing for the process 
which is to call them into life, and the 
more philosophical theory of actual gene- 
ration by a wonderful coiipcralion in the 
two s(;x<*s. This process in plants takes 
jilace in the following way, very similar to 
that in the case of animals : — Plants have 
male and female organs of gcmeratioii, 
which may be observed by the naked eye; 
yet th(*se parts are generally not perma- 
n(>nt, as in the case of animals, but change 
after fructification has taken place. Tlie 
]>ollen or farina is prepared and preserved 
in certain vessels (h'stined for ibis' purpose, 
ealhal anihers. Its finest jiart penetrates 
through the stigma, an ofiening in the fe- 
male part, through the pistil to the ovary, and 
frnetilies the germs or ovules lying there. 
With most plants both sexes are nnited in 
one flower ; with a fi*w they are separated, 
'riie former are railed prrfed flowers, the 
latter mnk female. Tin; two latter either 
stand on oiu} stem or belong to different 
]dants. With the (so called) pc-rfect flowers 
fructification is eflecled most easily ; and 
also, where the same sUmi has male and 
female blossoms, no paiticuiar difficulty 
exists ; but where the two sexes are en- 
tirt'ly si'parateil, fructification takes place 
oidy when the two plants of difterent 
se,xes stand near enough for the pollen of 
the male plant to be carried to the female 
by the wind or by insects. If this or an 
artificial fnictificution does not take place, 
tb(^ germ cither falls off, or it forms a 
fruit, wliicli, however, is incapable of 
germinating. Wonderful, indeed, are the 
means by which nature effects the fructi- 
fication of these plants ! Within the flower 
of the ]dants am generally glands, which 
extido a honey, by which insects arc at- 
» trncted ; but, in order to obtain this, they 
must powder themselves in the male 


flowers with the pollen. Visiting after- 
wards a female flower with the same 
view, they must deposit the pollen on 
the pistil. In some oiljcr plants, wliere 
the male and female parts in perfect flow- 
ers are placed so as not to be able to reacli 
each other, little flics are attracted by the 
honey, but immediately upon their en- 
trance the flower closes, and thus the 
insects, who crawl in all directions to find 
a way of escape, are forced to fructify it. 
Grasses are generally fructified by the 
wind. Liniucus founded his s 3 'steni (sex- 
ual system) on the generating organs of 
plants. (See the article Botany^ for other 
systems.) lie divided the whole vegetable 
^ world into iweiity-foiir classes. The 
‘twenty-three first comprise the plants with 
visible blossoms, the phamrop^ainous. Of 
these, the thirteen first receive their names 
from llie number of their stamens, or male 
organs of generation: their names are, 1. 
monandruLy with one stamen ; Si. diandria, 
with two ; 3. iriandriay with three ; 4. 
tdrandritty with four; .5. pentandriay with 
five ; (i. hexatidria, with six ; 7. heptandnOy 
w'ith seven ; 8. ociandriay with ei^dit ; 9. 
enneandnn, with nine ; 10. decandritty with 
ten; 11. dor/ecawA/na, with twelve to nine- 
teen ; 12. icosnndnay with twenty ; VS. poly- 
a7idnay with more than twenty stamens. 
In all these classes, the orders, or first di- 
visions of classes, are determined by the 
imiuher of female parts of fructification ; 
i. e. the pistils ; for instance, monogynia, 
with one ])istil; digipiiay with two; tri- 
gymUy 'itragynia, &c. The fourteenth 
and fillecnili classes are di'tcrmincd rather 
by the situation of the filaments. They 
are called, 14. didynamiay in whose blos- 
soms arc always lour stamens, of which 
two are longer than the rest — hence tho 
name; 15. tdradynamiay in whose blos- 
soms are always six stamens, of which 
four have longer filaments than the othei'S. 
Each of these classes contains hut two 
ordei-s. Those ill the fourteenth are de- 
termined by the circumstance of the seed 
lying naked in the calyx (gymnosptrmia), 
or being covered [angio.^permia). In the 
fifteenth cliiiss, the onlei*s are determined 
by the comparative length of the pod or 
silique, the fii-st being termed silicidosa, 
the second siliqitosa. In tho lOth, 17tli 
and 18tli classes, the mimher of huiullcs 
ill which the filaments are united, deter- 
mines the class; IG. monadelphia (one 
brotherhood), when the filaments arc unit- 
ed ill one hmuilu ; 17. diaddphia (two 
bi-ollicrhoods), wheiv they are united iii 
two; 18. po/i/rt(/e/p/iitt(many brotherhoods). 
The orders in tlicse classes are deterniin- 
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ed by the number of the soparnto stamens, 
as inonandria^ diandria, triandria^ &c. 
19. St/ns^eiiesia (grown together), or com- 
pound flowers. Almost all the flowers 
belonging to this class consist of a num- 
ber ot’ small flowers united. This class 
has six orders : — (cr.) polygamia fctiualisj 
if flic compound flower consists of perfect 
flowei*s only ; (6.) polygamia superjhia^ 
when in one ei>m[)()iind flower there are 
fertile feniah? flowera, styliferous as well 
as perfect ilowers ; (c.) poftj^amia Jrustra- 
iieUj wlu'U there an^ ])erfect flowers, and 
female flowei*s, but the former only fertile 
and yielding seed ; (d.) pobi»;nmia ncccs- 
sarin, in wiiieh t!ie n'versii tak«‘s plac'c, 
and the hermaphrodite flowers have no 
real stignris ; (c.) pohpxnmia si^reicntn, ifi 
which there are two sets of calyces, the 
outer, or common involiKTum, and an in- 
ner or inchnled calyx containing one or 
more florets, and thus producing as it 
were a doubly compound flowca* ; {/.) 
tnonos^umin (an order now abolished) was 
so named because it had no compound 
flowers. 20. Gi/nan/lria, of which the 
character is, that tln^ stamens, one or more, 
are attached to tlie pistil or style. The 
orders are deU'rmined by the number of 
stamens, and are denominated monnndria, 
dinndria, vVc. 21. Moncpcia (onc-honsetl 
plants), in which the sexes arc separate, 
yet on one stem. The orders in this class 
are not only tleO;rmined by the number 
of stamens, but there tire aUn monadelphin, 
spiigmesia ami gijnandria. In the last an 
imjierfect pistil exists in the niah; Ihiwera, 
«)n whicdi stand the staimms, 22. Diiecia 
(two-housed plants), with entirely separate 
sexes, j. e. in whicli one plant produces 
oidy male, the other only female flowera. 
The onlers are €*is in tlie 21st class. 23. 
Pob/gamia (a class now generally abolished 
and incorporated with dvRcia ) ; plaiiLs 
with coinpletf^ and incomplete flowers dis- 
tributed on two or three dilFenjiit imli- 
vidiials of thf3 same species. The three 
oivlers of tliis class are called imwRcia, 
difEcia and triacia, according to the niix- 
ttir.'i on one, two or three stems. 24. CVy/;- 
toganiia. To this class J/imuens nd'era 
all plants in which he fimiid no sexual 
parts; but in many they liavt? been since 
discovered, and even in those in which 
they are not yet known, they ceruiinly 
are not wanting. Jt contains four orders: 
— 1. ferns; 2. mosses; 3. s(ia-we(!ds, liver- 
worts, lichens ; timl, 4. fungi. The ptihns, 
whose sexual pjuts i^innteus was unable 
to detenninc*, and which he therefore de- 
fscribed in an up|)ciidix, are at presf^nt 
distributed among the other classes. Later 


botanists have reduced the 24 classes to 
20. This sexual system (so called) has been 
oppos(ul by Schelver ( AWfl'A: der Lehrevon 
den inFsddechtem der Pjlanzcn (lleithdb., 
Fortscizung der Krxlik (Carls- 
ruhe, 1814), and particularly llen.^chcl, 
Vchcr die Srxiialitdt der JJ/7aazm (Hresl., 
1820), whosi? views have attracted much 
attention. They start from the ])rin(uple 
that the animal has the advantage of the 
plant in individuality, both in the general 
structure and in that of the various parts, 
aiul that the individuality which is the 
most protninenf, is the animal generation ; 
on the otluT hand, that with plants the 
similarity in the general strm'tiin*, as well 
as in that of the single parts, is incompat- 
ible will) diversity of sex, and that there- 
fore all proofs alleged in support of the 
latter must' I’ridergo a reexamination. 
lltMischel undertook tliis; but 'J'l- viranus, 
in bis J)ie Lchrc vom (leschlcchte dcr 
Pjlanzcn (lh*em., 18‘22), has contradicted 
most of his stat)‘rm*nls. Vet the famous 
K. r?preng.*| a«lli('n‘s fully to 1 hmschel’s 
views. To this artificial system is oppos- 
ed the natuial, which is tbunded on the 
pn*s(*nce or al)S(*nce «>f the chief organs, 
becaust* plants diller from ea<*b other 
clihdly in this way. Oken follow'ed this 
sysUun in his Natural History fl>r Schools 
(Leipsic, 1821). Atal such an one only 
can giv<‘an insight into the great and beau- 
tiful order of this viist kingdom of natun*. 
— See Jh'candolhfs Organngraphic Vege- 
tale (2 vols.,(>0engrav.). As a convenient 
manual, W'c w'ouhl n*t(T thi; reader to Niit- 
tall’s Introduction to Systematic and i'liys- 
iological liotany, 2d I’dit., (/an)bi*i<ige 
(Mass.), 1830. Kespeefing vegetable ge- 
ography, see S(’houw’s Diss. de. Scdibns 
Plnntnnim originariis (1810); his Grund- 
ziigc einer JUUj:, PJJanzengeogritphic (fo- 
]>eidiag(m, 1822; translated from the Danisli 
into (lermati, nerlin, 1823); JiUas oJ‘ /c- 
giL Geogrnphp (llerlin, 1824) ; Ah*x- 
ander von llumboldfs works; |)ai*ticnlarly 
the inlroducfion to Jlonpland’s ((|. v.) 
work, jYova Genera el Species Plnninnim, 
by Kiinth . — Jhudomxj of Plants, A more 
accurate knowdedge of the organi/ation 
of plants has bijeii obtained clihdly by tho 
zealous and [latient inv<‘stigntions of (Jer- 
man and French natnndists, as Sprengel, 
Jjiik, Treviranns, Mirbel, Jtichurd, ami 
many others. A short view of the organ- 
ization of plants must siiflice for our pur- 
pose. J. General Strnciure of Plants, 'flie 
primitive form, wliich appears in the ear- 
liest stage even of tho low<\st ])lant, is the 
globule, which wc may observe even in 
the nourishing juice, which exudes from 
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the inner bark (liher) of trees. These 
giol)iiI(‘H, becroiriing coimeetcd, form a 
texture of celhilea, wliich is imivei-sally 
(liilused through the v(Jgeta!)le world. 
The sides of these cells are entire, without 
any apertuivs, so that one cell has no 
cuininunicution witli the others; hut the 
juices contained in them ]M‘rspire organi- 
cally ill the same way as those in the ani- 
mal body. In those cases in whicli the 
globules do not touch each other on all 
sides, they leave interstices, which serve 
as passagi.'s for the juices, particularly in 
trees wiili acicular leaves. Yet tliese 
passages are vcTy often wanting in the 
cellular texture, because the little gloh- 
ides which form tlie latter are aJtracte*d 
so iiniiormly, that n^gular spacers are pro- 
duced, the siih's of whiidi are perlect 
s(|uar<*s, pentagons or hexagons. The 
C(‘llular texture serv<?s lor the jireservatioii 
and preparation of the juices. Hence it is 
generally iilled with mucilaginous, sac- 
chariiK*, oily or resinous substances. The 
cellular texture, in the more perfc'ct fdants, 
lias a remarkahh* connexion with the air. 
From the leriis u[)\vard, it hccomc's more 
regular tow'ards the surface of the. plant, 
and fidl of s[Kices, which an* fdl(*d with 
air, received tlirougli aperturt's of a pe- 
culiar organization. Those apertures arc 
found mostly where a green surface 
covers the plant, most fre<|U(‘ntly, howev- 
er, on the low'er surface of llie leaves. 
They are more or less oval, gent'rally sur- 
rounded by a glandulous ring, and have, 
.^sometimes, below them, small folds, which 
kei'ptliem opt;n. They may he consider- 
ed as destined to inhale and to exhale, hut 
merely gases, not w'atery liijuids. Tlie sec- 
ond original lormation is the rectilinear, 
fibrous, or, monj properly, tubular struc- 
ttir(\ Powerful magiiiH(*rs show that the 
fibres are real tubes fdled with juiee, hut 
not contimious, hnt here and there ter- 
minating in a point, e. g. in the IiImt of 
trees, idso in the alhurnum and in the (so 
called) nerv«‘s and ribs of leaves, Tlieir 
lirst beginnings appear already in the mu- 
eilaginoiis nourishing juice, where they 
have the form of needles, and crystallize 
as it were in himdles. These tubes have 
the. softest skill and the smallest iliametor 
umoiig all the original formations ; yet 
they are extriMiiely extensible and toiigli. 
'J'liey form wlmt is spun as dux, and wluit 
is obtained for useful purposes from hemp, 
from the paper-imilherry, &c. Their 
chief purpose seems to he' the oondiicting 
o*f the ascending juices. The third original 
formation is caTled l\\ii spiral form, hecniise 
it consists primitively of tihres sj>irully 
15* 


wound, w hich form* the sides of cylin- 
dric.ni canals. This formation appears, 
from the fians upward, in the more perfect 
plants, surrounded by the vessels in bun- 
dles and single. In the trunk of common 
trees, it generally forms tlie ulhuriium and 
the wood. With the palms, the gi*asses, 
&.C., the spiral hiirHlles are rlistrihuted in 
the cellular te.xture. The spiral canals 
pass through all parts. Through the le*af- 
stalk they penetrate w'ith the vessels that 
convey the juices into the nerves of the 
leaves, through the flow'er stalk into the 
corolla?, into the filaments, the ovaries, the 
]»istils, even into the seeds. As long as 
thc'y remain original, thc;y have no wall, 

. hnt that whieli is formed by those winding 
fihrt\s. Hnt they are not ahvfiys found in 
tliis original form. They appf?ar often tis 
annular v(‘ssc*ls, often as stair-shaped, or as 
perl'orated vessels, &:c. At length there 
are transitions from them to the cellular 
form, particularly in the trees with acic- 
ular l«?aves. Here appear oblong cells 
perforated with regular holes provided 
with margins ; nay, in the yew we even 
find cells with divisions winding spirally, 
wliich probably take the jilnce of the spiral 
canals not existing licre. The fniiclion 
of tJiis iliird original formation seems to 
he the pn?paration and conducting of tho 
gases, tlie moisture, &e., which proceed 
from the juices of the])lants. II. Particular 
Slructiirc of the sinf^lc Parts of Plants, Tho 
root. The surface even of the firmest roots 
is siinoumled with fine hairs, and the 
points are covcretl w'itli a spongy cap, by 
w hich anti the hairs the absorption of tho 
moisture in the ground is carried on. A 
bundle of tubes passes through the centre 
of the root, in which there is no pith. The 
stem consists in wootly dicotyletlonoiis 
]>lunts of tlirce distinct parts — tin? hark, 
the wood and the ]>ith. The hark is com- 
posed of four parts, 1. a dry, leathery, 
ttnigh membrane, tho cuticle ; 2. a cellu- 
lar layer adhering to the cuticle, and called 
the cdlular intvs^nnmt ; 3. a vasc’iilar 
layer; ami, 4. a W’hitisli layer, apparently 
of a fibrous textinx', the inner hark, which 
is of a more conijilicated structure than 
the other layers. The wood is at first 
sort and vascular, and is then called albur- 
num ; hnt it afterw'iirds hi'comes liard, and 
in some tree’s is of a density almost ap- 
proaching that of metal. It is composed of 
concentric anil divergent layers, the former 
consisting of longitudinal fibres and of ves- 
sels of various kinds, the latter of flattened 
masses of cellular substance, which cross 
the concentric layers. The individual 
colls are narrow and horizoptul in tJjeir 
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length, anil cxtcnil in series fmm tlie cen- 
tre to the cii*cuniterence of the wood, so 
as to form nearly right angles with the 
tubes of the eonceiitric layei*s. Various 
opinions have been entertained respecting 
the origin of the wood or aihurnum. Mr. 
Knight lias proved that the aihurnum is 
formed from the secretion deposited by 
the vessels of the liber. Wood, while in 
the state of all)urnum, is cndowt*d with 
nearly as iniich irritability as the liber, and 
j»tM*fornis functions of great importance in 
the vegetable system ; but when it is hanl- 
ened, tliest? functions c(\*ise, and in time 
it lt>ses its vitality, not unfrt'(|ueinly d(i- 
cayingin the centre of the trunks of in'cs^ 
wliich often, however, jait out newslioois, 
as if no such decay existed. To carry on, 
therefore, the functions of the wood, a 
new circle is annually' formed over the 
oltl. The hardness of these zoiu's increas *s 
with the ago of the tr«?c, those in the cen- 
tre being most dense. In iIk? centre of 
the wood is tlio pith, enclosed by the 
medullary sheath. ^Plio [uib or meilulla 
in the succulent state of a stem or twig, is 
turgid with arpieous but, befon* tlic 

wood is perfected, it becomes dry and spon- 
gy, except near the terminal bud, or where 
branches are given olTJ iti wliicji places it 
long retains its moisture. In tlie iii ijority of 
woody dicotyledons it is longitudinally eii- 
tire. The color of the pith in llu* succulent 
ehoot, or the 3 *oimg jilant, is grei ii, which, 
as the rclls empty, changes to white; hut 
to this there are some exceptions. In the 
greater miniber of jilanls no vessels are 
perceptihbj in the pith. Little is known 
as yet with certainty coneca-ning its finic- 
lions. The majority of leaves are* coin- 
jiuscdof three distinct parL-s, one firm, and 
apparently ligneous, constituting the frumc- 
xvork or skeleton of the leaf; aiioflicr, suc- 
culent and pulpy, fills U]) the intern Kaliate 
spaces : and a third, thin and exjj.iiKled, 
encloses theq^hcr two, and forms tlio cov- 
ering for both surfiices of tijc leaf. The 
first of these parts is vascular, the second 
cellular, caiid the tlfird a transparent ciitic- 
ular pellicle. The cellular siihstuncc he- 
comes more compact towards the upper 
surface, and is here generally covered by a 
son of varnish. Towards the lower surface 
it becomes looser, and receives those aper- 
tures wliich permit the entrance of air. 
In flowers the calyx is generally of the 
game construction with the leaves ; but the 
corolla consists of the most delicate cel- 
lular substance, whose inner surface rises 
in the most delicate prominences. The 
spiral canals of a very small diameter pass 
singly tli»*''ugh the lower part of the 


loaves of the corolla?, and no trace of aper- 
tures is fo he disco ven?d. TJie iiJamciits 
have a similar construction ; hut the aii- 
thore cliflt*r in eonstniction from all the 
other parts. Entirely cellular, they con- 
tain, from the bi'giniiing, a number of 
bodies jM'cnliarly fonneil, called pollcji. 
The surface of the fb'male stignia is (lov- 
orod with the finest hairs, which, without 
a visible aperture, receive the fructifying 
mass in the same organic, way as tlie hairs 
of the root receive the moistnn? of the 
earth. The ovary contains, before tlio 
fructification, merely little bladilers, filled 
with the nunrishiiig juice. After the 
fructification, the fiitiin; plant shows its(?lf 
flrst in a littK* point which floats in that 
juice. Noiirisbcd by the latter, the little 
jilant either swells and devi'kipes its parts, 
the cutyledones particularly becom ag vis- 
ible; or, if the juice is not entirely used 
up, it coagulates to a bod^' like albiiiiKm, 
and the plant remains in th(? case of the (so 
calleil) monornlplrdmics, imilevi*lop(*d, — 
(For the pressing of* (ilants, sei' Ifi rhnrium,) 

Pii.vxT MiKNr.T, Familv oi‘. (Scc Gnat 
Brifahiy Jlis/orp of.) 

Fla.nt \ i V [planla^^o mojor ) ; an iiisigriifi- 
caiit and eoniinoii wiaal, introdncial hero 
from tin? casieni eonliiieiif, and which so 
closely accompanies the stejis of civilized 
man as to have reeiaved from stuneofonr 
Indian tribes the name of the xrhiie maifu 
fool. The leavi‘s are all railical, oval and 
])etiolate, and from amongst them nriso 
s«‘veral long cylindrical sjiikes of greenish 
jne(»nspi(Mious flowers. 

Fi.axtaix Trkk. I5y the Ihiglish this 
name is freipiontly applied to a s[)ecies of 
Iruiaiia (nutixfi puradisiara) now cullivat- 
c*d in ail tropical climates. Tlie stiMii of 
this plant is sofl, iierhaceoiis, fiflei'ii or 
twenty' feet high, with leaves ofleii more 
than six feet long, and nearly two broad. 
The spike of flo\vei*s is ii(‘arly four feet 
long, and nodding. The fruit, which siic- 
C(?eds the fertile flowers on the lower jiart 
of the spike, is eight or nine inches long, 
and above an inch in dianii;t.er, at first 
green, hut when ripe, of a ])ale-yellovv 
color, and has a luscious, sweet ])ulp. It 
is one of the most useful fruits in tho 
vegetable creation, and, as some of tho 
plants are in bearing most of the year, 
Ibrins the entire sustenance of many of 
the inhabitants of tropical climates. When 
used as bread, it is roasted or boiled when 
just full grown ; and when ripe, it is mode 
into tarts, sliced, and fried with butter, or 
dried and preserved as« a sweetmeat. « 
Tiiree dozen fdantains arc esteemed suf- 
ficient to serve one man for a week, in* 
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fitoad of bread, and will support him much 
betujr. 

Pj.ASTKR OF Paris. (Sec Gypsum,) 

Plastic, in the J<'ng)is}i luiifrua^r; used 
as an adjective only (Ironi the (h-cek nX«tf- 
TtAfA, from nXuaadt, 1 form or shape) ; hut in 
sonui oilier lanj:,ma^'(*s a word exists, to 
wliieh, in plastics would corre- 

spond (Creek nhitTTiKfi), Tlie term is of 
iiiiich importance in the theory of the arts 
and in criticism. With tlri Greeks, Ger- 
mans, it comprises the whole art of 
sliapinjr (if'iirc's from hard or sotl massifs, 
'riiree species are distinguished : — 1. the 
art of shtiiiing forms from soil masses, as 
clay, wax, gypsum, wlieat-flonr — the ars 
plaslica proper, according to the original 
meaning of n\aaata ; it prcicedes sculpture ; 

sculpture, or the art of making statues 
of liarder masses (e. g. marhh', alabaster, 
sandsloiK^) — the ars staluaria ; .‘k tha scttlp^ 
fura of the ancients, comprising works cut 
in wood and ivory. The materials which 
the ancient artists iisi'd chiefly were, 1. 
clay. Jlihutades of Hicyon invented 
among the Gretjks figures of clay. There 
are very ancient figures of this kind, of 
(ji-eek and lOgyptian origin. 2, (jfypsnm, 
iiseil fur stucco- work, and still found in 
antique buildings. The art of* casting in 
gyjisum was not known to the Greeks till 
late. Lysistratus, brother to Lysipjms, 
who lived in the time of yMexander, in- 
vented it. . Mc’iigs, among tlie moderns, 
has devoted grc'Jit attention to this art. In 
])n‘S(h’n anil Madrid an' colh’ctions of his 
casts, taken from tin; finest works of the 
])laslic art in Italy. (See Mnigs.) 3. Wax. 
The same Iwsistratus invented the art of 
casting figures of wax. 'fhe Roman ini- 
ng('s were forined of wax, and numberless 
figures, jiarls of bodies, <fcc., are made of 
it at present in Catholic countries, as offer- 
ings to be presented to saints. 4. W'ood. 
Tlie (h*ecks made many works of wood, 
from the (airliest times to the most flonr- 
isliing period of art. Wooden statues 
wore erected to the victoi's in the Olympic 
games. 5. Ivory. The use of tliis inntc- 
rial for jilastic works is also very old, and 
the Greeks coiitinned to use it iniicli in 
the times of their highest perfection. The 
naked iiarls of the Olympian Jupiter and 
Minerva, in the Parthenon, were of ivory. 
C. Stone, (n) Marble. Among the an- 
cients, the Peiitelican and Parian marbles 
were the most celebrated. Under Vespa- 
sian wore discovered the JiUnensian quar- 
ries, at ])resent called Cairara quarries, 
the marble of .which is whiter than the 
Greek. The Vatican Apollo is made of 
it. (b) Alabaster. Tlie Etrurians worked 


much in it : the Indian was most esteem- 
ed. (r) Rasalt. (d) Granite. Only the 
Egyptians worked in this; their statues 
and oludisks are gern;rally of graiiilti and 
sii'iiile. There are two sorts of* the granite, 
a red and a bluish sort, (ft) Porplnry, of 
which there are also two sorts, one* red, the 
other greenisli, with golden spots. I’his, the 
hardest of all stones, was yet frecpiently 
wrought liy the ancients into stanies,as well 
as vases. (/) Egy])tian funt'-stone, softand 
white, or tlark green. 7. (ilass, the invention 
of which is very old. The ancients made 
of glass not imly many utensils fordomeslic 
purpfises, blit also urns of the dead, and 
gii'nt drinking \es.sels, ornamented witli 
•raised work, or cut. Ghsidiun must he 
mentioned here, a kind of mountain-crys- 
tal, discovered by a certain Ohsidiiis. (See 
Pihhstone.) 8. Murrhinnm. (Sjcc J\Inr~ 
rhine Fases.) It is probable that it was a 
kind of Chinesf^ steatite. 9. Metal. («) Gold, 
partly emjdoyed for f ntire statues, ])artly 
for the covering of ivory statues, (b) Sil- 
ver. (c) Rrorizc. This metal was vi’iy 
much usi'il; the best ore lor preparing 
it was obtained by the Greeks from the 
islands of Delos and yEgina ; at a later pe- 
riod, the Corinthian l>ecamo the most pop- 
ular. The nu'-st common inixinrc was 
13.3 pails tin to 100 cojiper. Metals were 
at fii-st wrought with the hammer ; at a 
latiT period they wore ca^t. At first, fig- 
ures were cast" in several pieces, which 
were united l>y sivrJloiv-tails, so called, 
shaped thus, ; at length, tlicart of cast- 
ing whole figures was invented, but it af- 
ti'i wards went out of use ; and it was iii-t 
till tlic sixteenth ceiituiy that the Italians 
began again to cast large bronze figiivi's. 
The first largo statue cast in Italy was that 
of pope Paul 111 by Giigliclmo della Por- 
ta. In IfiOy, tlic first gi*eut work in bronze 
was cast in Paris. The first of all the fig- 
ures cast in bronze is ascribed by the 
Greeks to Khmciis and Tlieodoros of Pa- 
nics. (rf) Iron, which was the last used 
for plastic purposes. Glauciis discovered 
the art of casting iron ; at Delphi were 
consecrated ofleriiigs made by Jiiin. Nev- 
er was the art of casting in iron carried to 
greater ])crfectioii than in our times, par- 
ticularly at Berlin. (Sec Sculpture ,) — 
Plastic, in its narrowest sense, signifying 
that Avhicli is fit to he represented in forms, 
oris well represented in forms, is opposed 
to picturesque in its widest sense, signify- 
ing that which is fit to he represented, or 
is well represented in painting. Intimate- 
ly connected with the geneml diflercnco 
between the spirit of ancient and that of 
modem art, to which we have already 
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often silhulctl, is the cire.iiinstaiiec that the 
(jirecks had a inueh gn'atta' disposition to 
e\pnss their iilras in tiirins than in pie- 
tnrrs, so tar as tin* line arts are made use 
ul* Tor the expression ot* ideas. 'I'liey ae- 
eorilinjjly earried the arts >vliieh speak 
throngli ilie lorni to the hi<;hest pi'rlee- 
lion ; i. e. the [dasiie arts. 'J’lie religion 
and prevailing*’ siMitiments of tlie Creek 
led him to view this iile as ilie most im- 
portant pare of Ids exisleiiee, and thti per- 
fection nf this liil* a'^ tlie eliief perti'etion 
tM which he eonld aspire; whilst liie mod- 
ern, or ('hristian, eonsidiMs e\er\ thing 
with rt'ftaence to a future life, to which he 
a>pires. 'I’he chief aim c*f tin* latter, in 
the line arts, tlwrei'ore, is the expression of 
::lo\vin‘jr feefing. lie maKi*s the forms and 
heings wldehhelinds on iJn* earliM*xprt‘ss 
his \ iews of a more perfect and purer 
worhl for wlfn’h he longs (and cohas and 
tones are the most ready means of m» do- 
ing), wlnlst the Creek emhodit*s till his 
ideas in forms to whi«‘h ho does not at- 
tem|if to ifive an expression superior in 
kitni to tlie terrestrial, lilo* the Christian, 
hnt merely idealizes them, i. e. <lev elopes 
lin’ir e\e«*llein'es so as to give tln*m what 
would he terrestrial perfection. On the 
wholi*, we may say the ancients ^iro\c 
much more to represent tlie heautiful iiir 
its own sake, wijil>t with the moderns it is 
juadt* suhsidiarN to the e\pres>ion of feel- 
ing. lienee the neces.su*y consetpieiiec 
tfiar, wherev.T it was admis>ihli', the 
(rreeks represenU'd nak<Ml human heauly, 
the most perfect in creation ; junl to such 
ailegree did that gifted and finely orgaii- 
iz‘'d people d«,*velope their sense of heauly 
and the power of emhod\ing it in forms, 
that they have ever since remained the 
models of siiei’cssivi; ages, vSo great and 
general, inileed, was the sense ftir pla^tic 
lM*aniy with the Cre*eks, tiial it itdlueiiced 
most of the other iiruncla s of art, as 
painting, which has with the (Greeks a de- 
ci*h;dly plastic character; and .Schlegel is 
quite correct when he says that, in order 
to miderstaiid perfectly vvtdl the tragedy 
of the (ireiiks, it is necessary to he thor- 
oughly iKMpiaiiitwl with their ^ilastic art, 
hecausti the mind of the Creek has, in ev- 
ery tiling connected witli the beautiful, an 
eminently jilastic tinai ; and the jioet docs 
not develope before onr eyes great and 
peculiar charaetta-s by a series of events 
and actions, nor does he present views 
which are the consequence of connecting 
all onr present existence with anolli(;r 
world ; but he conceives the existing world 
idealized, perfected by its own laws, and, 
if he composes for representation, this 


view closi‘ly allies itself to the spirit wliich 
pervades the senljitnre of his country. — 
Plastic is also fised in praise of modern 
|M>t‘ms or liisiorieal wriliiig, if they are so 
well executed tliat they rcpnwnt eharac- 
tci*s or actions as expressively as a sculp- 
tor W'oiild tit) by a line stulne. 

Pi.ATA, Kio i>K LA (that is, rivvr of sil- 
vvr); a la^g^^ riv(*r of t'^onih America, 
which Hows into the Atlantic oct'an ht*- 
tweeii latimdt; 5.V and liip ‘21' S. Jl is 
itirmed by the union of tie; Parana and 
Ih ugiiay. 'J'he tiirmer rises in Jlrazil, and 
receives tla^ Paraguay eomiiig from the 
same countrv, after which it unites wiili 
iJie Uruguay, al>o e<imiiig from lhazil, at 
aliout I7r> miles from the ocean. At this 
point, the Plata is thirty mil(‘s wide ; at its 
month, about 100 miles. "^I’lie Paraguay 
rises in latitude S., and rec< ivesthe 

largtr rivers Pil(‘i»ma\o and V'l'nii* ,o from 
the west. 'J'he whole length of the Pla- 
ta, from the head waters of the Paraguay 
to the oci‘an, is about mile.s. The 

basin which it drains extt'iids trom iat. h'P 
to df'® S., and from Ion. 51° to 74° \V., and 
is then‘t’ore aliout If^OU miles from north to 
south, by I. ■)()() trom east to west. Kxc<*pt- 
ing the Amazon, it has tie* larg(*st volume 
of water of an\' river in the world, 'fhe 
navigation ot' the Paraguay is ditlicult on 
account of tie; shoals and tails. 44e; Pa- 
rana is deep(*r than tie; Plata, and is ren- 
dered dangerous hy its imne'rnns sand- 
banks. 'file ports on the Plata are Moii- 
teviileo and Jhienos Ayres. It was lirsi 
di.M'overed by Solis, who gave it lie; name 
of La Plata, hnt from wlioin it was often 
also ealletl the river of Solis. Hehaslian 
Cabot, tle‘n in tlie service «)f Spain, visit- 
t;<l the river ti few years afterwards ( loJili), 
and penetrat(*d to lie; Paraguay. 

Plata, Umtkd Puovi,ncf.s of the 
(Provinrias Uiildas dd Rio dc la Plata, 
or Rtpuhlka ,/lr^nitiiut) ; a republic of 
South America, consisting of a part of the 
former Spanish viceroyalty of the Kio do 
la JNatii, or Buenos Ayres. The republic 
of Bolivia, the state of Paraguay, aiel the 
re[)uhlic of the Jlundu Oremtal, which 
w<;re comprised within the limits of the 
viceroyalty, now form independent states. 
The United Provinces are hounded on 
the north hy Bolivia; on the cast by Para- 
guay, from which they are separated hy 
the river Paraguay, the Banda Oriental 
(which tlie Uruguay separates from them), 
and the Atlantic ocean ; south hy Patago- 
nia; and west by Chile and the Pacific 
ocean. The extreme length, from lat. 
to 40° 10' S., is about 1400 miles; tho 
breadth varies from 500 to 800 miles. 
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Tlin viroroyalty oxtcndeil over an area 
of about J, 500, 000 rniloH; ilie Ar^ontiiie 
n^piibiio corupriHos about two thirds of 
this surfatM', with a population c>Ktiinatod 
at 2,000,000, of which (>00,000 aro Span- 
ish crcol(?s, (>00,000 tru;stizoc;.s, 800,000 In- 
dians, and 25,000 iic^roi's. ^J'liis ]>art of 
tin; country was first discovered by Juan 
Diaz d<; Solis, in J5I7, and was further 
(‘Xplorcil by S(;bastian Cabot, tinai in the 
servic<; of S]>ain, in 1520. In 155^1, thf3 
fiixt Sp»'»nish colony was founded here by 
don Pedro fie ]\I<;ndoza, who built Jliienos 
Ayi-cs. IMie ffovermiunit was at first 
dcpfMident upon that of Peru, and, in Cf>n- 
scfjucnce of the restrictions inipos(;d on its 
coinnu'nM;, bad nt) f)tb*;r coniinnnicatiori 
with otlier parts of the worbl llian l>y tlie 
antinal Ih'etfrotn Spain. Jbit as the pop- 
ulation niultij)licd, and the a^n'icultiiral 
proflucf; incrcascfl, some relaxatiotis in the 
monopoly sysf<‘m tf»ok place, and finall}'', 
to put a stop to tin; sfiiU'T^lin^^ which Inul 
UnMi carried on to a f^reat extent, re^dster 
ships Wf !*(' allow<;d to sail, nnder a lic(;ns(; 
frfun tin* council of tin; Indies, Jit any 
tinn;. 'I'lie annual flotilla sailed fur the 
last tinn; in I/ IS; in J774, a fr<*e trade 
wasallow(*d betw(*<*n several of the Auht- 
ican |»orts, and, in 1778, s<*V(aal Spanish 
ports were all<nved jui open tnidc to Jbie- 
iios Ayres. In tin* same Vf’ar, the vice- 
royalty of Jbi(;nos Ayres was constitutcfl, 
ainl, as it jncluded tin* rich prfjvinces of 
T'ppf’i* Peru, became not only imporUint 
as an agricultural colony, but for its valu- 
able ihines. Tin; comnn’rco cfuitinin’d to 
incn’asf* in value until the war between 
Knj^land and Spain (17117), after which it 
never reviv<;<l, and has been entirely anni- 
Jiilateil by tin* rec(*nt events. In I8(l(>a!id 
1807, tin; inhabitants, bavin" victoriously 
repell<;il the attacks of tin; English, nnder 
fvenerals llcresford and WbitelficUe, leani- 
Cfl to know their own streiij^nb, ainl, in 
1810, the first insurrection against the 
mothf’r country broke out at Jhienos 
Ayix’s. In noin* of the Spanish colonics 
wer<; tln*re so f(;w blacks; none had be<*n 
so much neglected l»y the mother country ; 
ben(!f* in none wi*re shown a greater una- 
nimity of purpose, and firmness in resist- 
ance. The inliabitants of this colony 
Wf;re, also, superior to most of the colo- 
nists in cultivation and character. Li- 
nici's, a I'Vcnch offic<*r wlio had con- 
ducted the successful resistance to the 
Ihitish, was declared vicoro 5 % in the place 
of-the Spanish governor. But as he la- 
vorecl the causi; of Joseph Napoleon, he 
was soon 4 i(\er deposed, and the junta of 
the province of Buenos Ayres managed 


the government under Cisneros, the new 
Spanish viceroy ; the latter, however, was 
deposed by the junta, on account of ins 
attem[)ts to nwive the old SpJinish policy, 
and sent home.' The junta took upon 
itself the administration, in the name of 
Ferdinanfl VII. Chik; ti>Ilowed this ex- 
ample, and sent troops to the assistance 
of IhifUios Ayres. I'be insurg(*nts likf.*- 
wisi? took possession of r|>j)er Pern, where 
an ifisnrre(;tif>n had already broken out at 
La Paz, Aug. Ifi, 180P. Liniers, who was 
siipfioited by some of llie internal prov- 
inces, rnatle an unsuccessfid attempt 
against Buenos Ayres ; he was deserted 
by his troops, and, liaving been made 
^>ris<)iM*r with some of his adherents, was 
shot. The other provinces joined Buenos 
Ayres, and the; creoles were eveiy where 
victorious. In 1811, tlic junta was dis- 
sf»Ived, in consequence of the intrigues of 
its president ; and a congress, assembled 
at Buenos Ayres, vestefi the executive, 
power in the hands of a triuni\ irate ; but 
the progress of the Spanish arms in Peru 
led the congress, in 1814, to name Poza- 
das siipri'ine director of the republic, with 
a ciuincil of seven ; and the govenimcnt 
thus acfpjired more unity and vigor. 
Monte \’id<'o was yet occupied by a 
Spanish garrison, but was soon after 
(ak<*n by the Buenos Ayrenn forces; Ar- 
tigas, the commander in the Banda Ori- 
ental, then declar»*d himself independent, 
del'eated the troops of Buenos Ayres, and 
took possession of Monte Video, which, 
in 1817, fell into the hands of a Brazilian 
force, (i^vc iim\ Banda OritntaL) 

At the same time, Paraguay, umler doctor 
Francia, d(*clared itself independent. (See 
D'anria, and Parasruaif.) In 18 1(), a new 
congress met at Tucuman, which named 
Pueyrredon director of the rej»ublic, on 
July Bk declared the countries on the Pla- 
ta independent, and, having transferred 
its sessions to Buenos Ayres, issued a 
declaration {Manijlstanon )ustorka y po- 
Uika de la Rcvolucion de la ^hnerka, Oct, 
25), containing a list of twenty -eight 
grievances. 'Phe re|)ublic now assiuned 
the title of United Provinces of South 
America, and, Dec. 3, 1817, proclaimed a 
rvglamcnto provisorio as preliminary to a 
constitution. The congress, chosen in 
compliance with the reglamento, was 
oj>ened in February, 1819, and, on the 
25rh of May, the new constitution was 
published. was on the model of that 
of the U. States, and secured pei*sonal 
freedom and equality, liberty of con- 
science and of the press, and the right 
of suffrage. Pueyrredon, who declined re- 
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election to the place of siiprciiio tlirector, 
was succeeiled in that post hy freiicrul 
Roiulcmi. The country still continued in 
u disturbed state, and, in colonel 

Jlodri^riiez was placed at tin; h(‘atl of 
atfairs hy the federalists. The noiniimtion 
of Kivuduvia, who had pro\iously been 
plenipotentiary to i*aris and l.ondon, to 
llie place of sirrctary of state in 1821, 
contributed to restore order ; the pro\ince 
of Jlueiios A\res yiidded its claims to su- 
ptTiority over the other provinces, which 
t‘stablisheil s<‘parato pro\in(;ial govern- 
ments, and sent deputies to a ^etieral 
congress at Ruenos Ayres, May 1, 1822. 
The treaties of peace and amity, con- 
ciu(b‘<l with iSanta Fe, Entro Kii)s and^ 
Corrieiiti's, restort'd peace, and general 
amnesty established domestic traiuinillity. 
Tb (3 conli'deracy now consisted of the 
nine provinces of Ihienos Ayn's, 'riicii- 
man, C’onlova, rfalla, Cujo, Potosi, Co- 
cbabaniha, J.a Paz and Puik;. 'fhe vigi- 
lant and priuU‘nt ])olicv of Rivtidavia, 
who was also at the head of the depart- 
ment of llireign atliiirs, changed the con- 
dition of the* country. The revenue of 
182^3 exceeded the expenditures; the cus- 
toms, in partieidar, were niu<*b increased 
by the commercial prosperity. In 1^22, 
the congress of the U. ^^tates, considering 
that the provinces of Ihienos A\res, after 
having, from the year 1810, procee<U‘d in 
their revolutionary inovenients without 
any obstacle t’rom llio goveinmeiit of 
Spain, had formally deelarejl their inde- 
})endence in I8ltj ; aiai that, after various 
intestine cominotions and extttrnal lad- 
lisions, those provinces Jjad attaiin*d <lo- 
ijiestic tram|iiillity,aial a good uialerstand- 
ing with all their neiLdiUirs, and actually 
e\«*rci>ed, witliout opposition from with- 
in or the fear of annoyance; from widioiit, 
ail the attributes of sovereignty, — icMilved 
that they ought to he recognised as an in- 
dependent nation ; and a minister plenipo- 
tentiary was, therefore, appointed to Ihie- 
nos Ayres (1824). Jii 182.5, a treaty of 
peace, <!omm<*rce and navigation was con- 
cluded with Great Rritain. At this time 
the republic assumed the title of Liiited 
Provinces of La Plata. The iirincipal 
functions of governineiil were discharged 
li)r s<;veral years 1»y a constituent con- 
gress, the executive power being in- 
trusted to the provincial governiiHait of 
Jhicnos Ayres. In February, 1H2(), Kiva- 
davia wa.s chosen president of the Uniteil 
Provinces. In December precculing, the 
emperor of Brazil had declared war 
against the Argentine re|ujhlic, in consi;- 
queiice of its liuving taken 2 )ossc.ssioii of 


the Ihiiida Oriental. Giircin, wlio was 
sent hy Rivadaviu to lu'gotiatc a peace, 
liuving ceded" the Banda Orii'iital to the 
enip(*ror, the presidtmt was induced, hy 
the gt'iieral dissatisfaetion with this st(*p, 
to n*sign. Tin; successes of the Argen- 
tine arms led to artieles of agreement 
with Brazil (August, 1828), hy whi<-h it 
was stipulated tliat tin; Brazilians should 
<;va(‘nate the disputed province, which 
was declared an iniicpemhuit state. (See 
Monte Mdeo,) On the resignation of Ri- 
vadavia, congress dissolved, each of the 
provinia^s again hi'caine independent, and 
colonel Dorrego was chosen governor of 
the province of Binuios Ayres. The new 
govcTiior was expeli(;d from the city in 
Deci'inher of the same year, hy general 
Lavalh*, the head of the rnitarins, who 
cauM'd hims(4f to he iimelainual govern- 
or, and, iiaving made Dorrego j risoiier, 
caused him to ho shot on the spot. A 
civil war of the ino'it hlooily ch‘scription 
ensiled, and, in Angnsf, 182!t, general La- 
vallo found hini>eii‘ (‘onipt’lled to resign, 
lie was siiceecaled hy gtua ral Viamont, 
who was at the lauul of the fed(‘ral party, 
who, in turn, gavr; way to general R<»sas 
in Deeeniher of tla; same }ear. — Seo 
Fiines, llistoria civil dii l^nra^uaif, Jiue- 
no,t Jlyns if Tucumnn (Buenos Avres, 
182.5); Nunes, Jlistorical, politiral and 
stidiHlival ^Iccoind of the United Provinces 
of fjfi Pt ftta (U’ixinihitvd from the Spanish, 
London, 182.5); Head’s Joiirneif across the 
Pampas; Aliers, I'nmls in f'hile and La 
Plata (2 vols., London, I82(i) ; Iluiglis, 
Sktlchcs in Peru, Chile and Huenos Jlifres 
(London, J8J11) ; iMiller’s Memoirs (2 vols., 
London, 1828); tin* Jlmcrican Jtnniial 
7;f.gi,vhr(I, 11, HI, IV). 

PLAT.f:.r. ; a town in Birolia, cide- 
hrated for the hattli; in which tla; Per- 
sians, under Mardoniii.s, w»*re defeated hy 
the Greeks, B. C. d/lJ. After Xerxes had 
l)i;en didis'ited at Salaniis (ij. v.), he re- 
turned with tla; greati sl part of his forces, 
hut left »‘100,000 men, under Mardoiiins, in 
Thessaly, to iiillui'iiee the negotiations of 
that commander witli the Greeks. On 
the lailiirt; of his attempts to negotiate, 
Mardonin.s advanced towards Attica, aial 
lai<l vvast(3 t;v(‘ry tiling with fin* and sword. 
Olio liimdn'd thousand Gn'cks, under 
J*uiisanias and Arisfah's, having solemnly 
sworn to jirefer death to subjugation, ad- 
vaiicial against the Persians, and the two 
armies met near the sinalitown of Plaln'U*, 
Se|)tenih(‘r 2.5. The loss of the Greeks 
was inconsiderahle. Mardoiiins fell, and 
hardly oia; tenth partof h^s urii;y escaped 
by flight ; hut few ever returued to their 
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country. On the same day, the niiriiiaiit 
ol* the Persian fleet, whirh iiad esrupeti 
from Sulaniis, was desiroyed off* Myeale 
by the Greeks, under the AliaMiiaii Xan- 
tlii|»()us and the S|mrtaii J^eolyehides. 
From tliat lime, Grf*eee was ir<*i*d from 
invasions from l*i;rsia. Tiie Plaueans 
distinguished themselves t)oth at Marathon 
and PlatUMi;. 

Plate Glass. (J^oo Glass,) 

Platina is a metal of modern disrovery, 
and owes its nam<? to the idea at first en- 
tertained of its heinj' related to silvfjr, it 
hein#' a diminutive of the Sjmnish w<ird 
plata. We shall first deserihe its ore, de- 
nominated in mineralo^ry nalloe platina. 
It. fxTurs in v(?ry small, irre^rularly firmed 
f^raiiis, of imevtm surfaee, usually flat- 
temai, and having the appearance of heiii^ 
worn hy attrition. They are d('stituto of 
ek'ava^i*, aiirl possessiMl of a hackly frao 
ture* ; lustre metallic ; color perfect 
steel-ifray ; strt‘ak unchanged and shin- 
ing; ductile'; hardness a little above that 
offluor; specific. i:ravify I7.-T It ^en- 
<‘rully contains a little iron, and is nccoiii- 
]uuiied, besides, Ity iridium, osmium, rho- 
dium, ])aliadium, tind also hy copper, 
chrome and titanium. It is very refrac- 
torv, ainl soluble only in nitro-muriatic 
acid. 'J'lnr pieces in which it occurs 
rarely excec'd a fi*w "rains in weijrlit. 
It Inis been fiamd principally insecomlary 
(icpo.sits, and was first brought iVoiii P(*ru, 
and from Choco, in New (jrenada. It 
also occurs in llra/il and St. Domingo ; 
hut of late conn's, in the largest (piuntity, 
from Siberia, where it is found in the au- 
riferous sands of Kuschwa, in the Uralian 
mountains. The richest beds of these 
sands are from two and a half to five 
feet in thickness, and yield from one to 
ibree pounds of metal for about 3700 
])ounds of sand. Native platina is also 
abundant on the W(‘st<*rn slope of the Ura- 
lian mountains* More reci'iitly, it has 
been found in a sienitic rock, aiong with 
oxide of iron and gold. The grains in 
which it occurred, poss<?sse<I the stime 
sha))e as those found in the sands. This 
locality is near Santa Kosa, in the province 
of Anlioipiia. To procure the pure metal 
A'om its ore has been one of the most dif- 
ficult problems in metallurgy; and all the 
processes formerly employed have given 
way to the ingenious one invented and 
practised, for a long time privately, l>y 
doctor Wollaston, and which he made 
public, through the Pliilosopiiical Trans- 
ftctions, in 1829. TJie crude platina is 
'^dissolved in iiitro*-murintic acid (formed in 
tlio pro])ortion of three pounds of inuii- 


alic acid to two of the simple aqua fortis). 
The acid should be allowed to digest 
three or four da}s, wiili a luiat which 
ought gradually to be raised. I’lie solu- 
tion, being then jiourcd off, should he sut- 
fen'd to stand until a (pjuntity of fine 
jiulverulent ore of iridium, .siL'>])cnded in 
the liijuid, has completely subsided, and 
should tliL'ri he mixed with a solution of 
muriate of ammonia (the salt being dis- 
solved in five times its weight of water;. 
A yellow precipitate of platina will imme- 
diateJy fall, winch must he well waslied 
in ordiT to free it from the various impu- 
ritii's known to exist in native jilatina, and 
must ultimately be well pressed in order 
(o remove the last remnant of the \va>li- 
ings. it is next to be hi'ated, with the 
utmost caution, in a black lead pot, w ith 
so low a heat as just to expel the whole 
of the muriate of ammonia, and to occa- 
sion the particles of platina to coliere as 
little as pos.Mble ; for on this depends the 
ultimate ductility of the product. When 
turned out of the crucihh', it wdll he found 
of a gray color, and, if prejiared with due 
precaution, lightly coherent. It now re- 
(juires to be rubUid between the liaiuls, in 
order to procure, hy the gentlest mean.s, 
as much as can possibly bo so oiitaineil 
of metallic pow'der, so finii as to pass 
through a fine lawn sieve. The coarser 
parts arc then to he ground in a w'oodon 
howl, with a wooden pestle, hut on no 
account with any hartler material, capable 
of burnisbing ibc particles of platina (be- 
cause burnished ]>ariicles of platina will 
not weld) ; and indeed every degree of 
burnishing w'oiild prevent the particles 
from cohering in the further stages of 
the process. And since platina cannot he 
fused hy the utmost heat of our furnaces, 
and consequently cannot be freeil, like 
other metals, from its inipnrifies during 
igneous fusion h}' fluxes, nor he rt'ndi’rcd 
liomugeneons hy liipielaction, the me- 
chanical ditfusion thrungh water should 
liere hi* mailo to answer, as far as may 
be, the purposes of melting, in allowing 
earthy matters to come to the surface by 
their lightness, and in making the solvent 
powers of water elicct, as liir as {lossihle, 
the purilv ing powensof’ borax and other 
fluxes, in removing soluble oxides. By 
rejieated washings shaking and di'canting, 
the finer jmrls of the gray powder of plat- 
ina may he obtained as pure us other 
metals are rendered hy the various pro- 
cesses of metallurgy ; and if now’ poured 
over, and allowed to subside in a clean 
basin, a nnifiirm mud, or pulp, will he ob- 
tuineil, ready for the further process of 
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casting. The nioiild to Ik^ uschI for cast- 
ing the metallic powder, is a brass barrel, 
C>3 inches long, tiirne<l rather taper within, 
wiili a view to lii<’ilitafe iIk’ extraction of 
the ingot to be formed, being !.l‘2 inches 
in diameter at t<)p, and I.*2d inches at a 
quarter of an inch from the bottom, and 
pluggedut its largeiw'Xfremity wiiba stopper 
of sit'el, that enters the barrel to the depth 
of a quarter of an inch, 'fhe inside of 
the mould being now well greased with a 
little lani, and the stopper being fitted 
tight into the barrel by surromalitig it 
wirli Idotrijig paper (for the paper laeili- 
tales the <*xiraetion of the slo])per, and 
allows th(' e>cape of water <liiring eom- 
pression), llie barnd is to be s<'t upright in 
a jug of uater, and is itself to be fdled* 
with that llnid. It is next to be filled 
quite full \^ilb die mud of platina, wbicb, 
subsiding to the laittom of tin* water, is 
sure to fill tin' barrel without cavities, and 
witli miitbrmity — a imiibrmity to be ren- 
dered perfect by subseijuent pressure. 
Ill onier, boweviT, to guard efli'ctually 
against ca\ili«‘s, the barrel may be weigh- 
ed after filling it ; and die actual weight 
of its contents, being tJms ascertained, may 
be cunijinred wilii that weight of platina 
and water wbieli it is Imown, by ('siimate, 
that the barrel ought to conlain. A cir- 
cular plecf* of soft paper di’st, and then of 
wooll.-n elotfi, being laid upon tin* surfaeo 
of file barrel, allow ilie water to pass dur- 
ing j)'irti:!l erenpression by tin? forci* of 
fb.e hand with a wooden plug. A cireii- 
lar piale of eopper is llieu plaeed utioii the 
top, and thus sulheieut consistency is 
giv(‘n to the contents to allow of the bar- 
rel being laid horizontally in a forcing- 
jires?’. .\fter coinprossifui, wbicb is to be 
carried to die utmost limits, flie stofiper at 
the extremity being taken out, the cako 
of platina will easily be removed, owing 
to the conical form of the barrel ; and, 
being no\v so bard and firm that it may 
la; bandied witbont danger of breakings, it 
is to be placed upon a charcoal fire, and 
t)ier<; heated to redness, in order to drive 
off moisture, bum off grease, and giv<; to 
it a finiKT degree f)f coliesioii. 'J'lie cake 
is next to Ikj heated in a wiml-furiiaee ; 
and, for this purpose, it is to be raised 
up<»n an earliien stand, about two and a 
balfinelies above llie grate of the furnace, 
the stand being strewn over with a layer 
of clean quartzose sand, on which the 
cake is to lx; pluce<l, stundiiig upright on 
one of its ends. It is then to Imj covered 
with ail inv<;rted cylindrical pot of the 
most refractory crucible ware, resting at 
its ojica end on the layer of sand ; and 


care is to bo taken that the sides of the 
j»ot do not touch the cake. To priweiii 
the blistering of the* platina by beaf, which 
is the usual defect of tJiis* metal in its 
nnuiaiMiOictured slate, it is essential to 
expose the cake to the most intense beat 
that a wind-furnace can be inadi; to re- 
c(‘ive, more intense than the ])latina can 
well be required to bear under any subsc;- 
qiieiit tn'atmeiit, so that all impurities 
may be totally tlrivt'u off. 'Fbe furnace is 
fed with coke, and the action of the fire 
maintained for about twenty minntes 
from the tins' of lighting if. 'Flie caki* is 
now to be removi'd frohi the fu rna<!(', and, 
Ixdng placed nprigbt ij[)oii an anvil, is to 
be struck, wbih' hot, upon tin; top, with a 
Uviwy hammer, so as at one beating 
eftecfiially to close the metal. If in this 
pro<*css tlie cylinder should become bent, 
it must (HI no ‘lecoiint be bamnuTed on 
the side, by wbicb treatment it would be 
crackcil immediately, but must be stniiglit- 
cned by blows given upon the extremities, 
dexterously directed, so as to reduce to a 
straight line the parts that project. The 
ingot i)f platina, when cold, may be re- 
diieed by the proi'csses of la'ating and 
forging, like any other metal, to any form 
tJiai may be; r»‘qnire<l. Alb*r 1‘orging, the 
ingot is to be; cleaned from the ferrnginous 
se-aJes wbicb its snrliice is apt to coiitrae*t 
ill the' firt‘, by sin»‘aring over its surfiiee 
with a inoi>te‘n(‘<l mixture of ccpial parts, 
by measure, of f'lysiallizc'd borax anil 
common salt of tartar, wbicb, wIk'M in 
fusion, is a reaely solvent of such impuri- 
ties, while it de)es not act, like caustic 
alkali, ii))oii the platina itself. It is tlien 
to be expensed upon a jdatiiia tray, inuler 
an iiiverti'd [)ot, to the bevit of a wiiid- 
fnrnace. The; ingot may then be; tlatU'Ui el 
into h'ai; drawn into wire, or snbmitteel to 
any of the f>roeessesof wbiedi the nu»st diic- 
tih; metals arc capable;. 'Flu; mean spe*4*ific 
gravity of the na'taHie cake; of platina pow- 
di;r, wbe'ii taken from the' jxvss, is 10 ; that 
of tJiej cake liilly e’ontraele'el by lit'at, bedbre 
forging, is fi-oin 17 te) 17,7 ; tbatnfte;!- fe>rg- 
ing is abeiut 5il.2,>, and that of wire, 21.5, 
be;ing tlic ma.ximum de'iisity of this metal. 
Pure platina has a wliite* color, very inue*h 
like that of silver, but is iiderieir in lustre 
lo that me;lal. Its inalienability is far le*ss 
than that of golei or silver, but superior to 
that of tin. It may be* (Irawti into wires 
that do not exceed the; 2000rb part of wi 
inch. It is a soil me;tal, and, like; iron, 
admits of being welded at a bigli temiKnru- 
ture. A wire one tenth of uii inch sup- 
ports 590 pounds without breaking. As a 
conductor of heat, it ruilks between gold-^* 
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and silviT. ft iin(lc*r;rcK*s no < fi-oin 

tho conif>iiic‘(l ag(‘nry orairand inoistiirt*, 
aiul it may Im; oxposcd to llio stnni;:,^f;st 
Jiral <»r u sinitlj^H lorjro witiiont siifltTiii^ 
riiiii'j* oxidation or iiihioii. (Jtt li<‘utin;r u 
small win! ol' it, hy means of galvanism, 
or ilio compound l>low-pip<‘, it is fused, 
and afte.rwanis burns with tlio f'litission 
of sparks. J’latiiia is not attacked by any 
of the. pun! acids. Its only solvents arc 
cidorino and nitro’-iniirialic! acid, wliicb 
act upon it with greater ditliculty titan on 
gold. 'I’lic resulting orange-red colored 
iitpiid, irom which the excess of acid 
should be exjtelled by cautious evapora- 
tion, may l»e reganlc*!! as eontainhig either 
chloride (tf platiuiiiu, or the muriate of its 
« oxide. Aeeonliug to Jiery.elius, tiuTe are 
two oridf'S of tliis ijK'tal, tlte oxygen of 
wbicli is in tin* ratio of 1 to 2. 'J'lie prot~ 
OA'ide prefwired lu llie action oi‘ pot oil 
protociiloride of platina is ot‘a black color, 
aiai is reduced by a nal beat. 4'lie par- 
oxide is obtaini'd \\itb dilliculty ; lor, on 
attempting to pr4‘(‘ipitate it Iruni tlte muri- 
ate, by iiM'aiis (jf ail alkali, it either lalis as 
a sub-salt, or is held altogetber in soJiitioit. 
It is of a yellowisli-browji color, resem- 
bling rust of iron when dry, and is m^arly 
black when uiibyilrous. l^ike peroxide 
of gold, it is a \ery feeble base, and is 
nmelt disposed to* uitito with tdkalies. — 
Chlorides of plalina. 'rite purhloridc is 
procured by evaporating muriate of plati- 
na to dryness, Ity means of a gentle In*at. 
It is (h!rKiues(‘ent, and is soluble in water, 
alcohol and (.*lher. 'rite niiiriate of plal- 
iiiii is the prtdoehUividi'^ aii<l is resol veil, 
on bealiug, into platina and eblorine. Ac- 
cording to iMr. \l. Davy, there are two 
phosphureis and three sidphunls of platina, 
'J'lte salts of platina have tli<; following 
general eliaraeters: llteir solution iit water 
is jellow isli-browii ; siilpliurelcd hydro- 
gen throws down tin? metal in a black 
powder; bydriodic acid product's a thin 
iilm of platina upon the siuiitce of the so- 
lution, after a few' hours standing. The 
sidphulv of platina is formed by the action 
of nitric acid upon the sulpliuret, or bydro- 
.suipbiin't. It is soluble in water, alcohol 
and ether. AVlu'ii a strong aqueous solu- 
tion of it is iiiiiigled with alcohol, in equal 
volmties, and heated, it will tleposit a 
blin k jtow'tler, whieh, on being washctl 
and dri(!d, and heated to the teinperatiiro 
of 40(P, explotles with violence. This 
detoitaiing compound is anulugoiis to 
tliose which ummonia foiuiis with iho 
oxkh's of gohl and silver. The useful 
allotfs of platiiia«ure not immeroiis. With 
silver it l<)rnis a tolerahly fusible while 
VOL. X. Id 


alloy, iitalleahlc and hrilliant wlien pol- 
ished ; hut it wales and blackens hy work 
iiig. (j'old, hy a forge heat, combines 
with platina, and tlte alloys, in all propor- 
tions, are niort! fusible tbun platina. Jn 
the ))ro portion of 38 grs. to 1 oz., it forms 
a yellow isli-w bite, ductile, hard alloy ; it 
is m elastit! after haritineriiig, tliat it has 
been proposed to use it for w atch-springs. 
iMercury, hy trituration with sftoiigy plat- 
iiia, Ibniis an anialgaiu at first soft, but 
wliiclt vSooit becomes considerably firm, 
and Jji'is been niiieb use<l in obtaining 
inaiicable platina. A coating of platina 
can be given to copper and other metals, 
by applying to iliern an aniulgant of 
, spongy platina, and live jKirts of mercury ; 
the latter iiielal is then volatilized by hc'ur. 
I^ead combines with platina n^dily; and 
iron and copjter Jn like inaiiia.r : the last 
tnentioiK'd, when addt.'d in the proportion 
of 7 to JtJ of platina and J of zinc, and 
fused hi a crucible, under ebareoal pow- 
d<*r, forms the alloy called artifieial fcold. 
Steel unites W'itli platina in all proj>ortio/)s, 
ami, especially in the proportion of from J 
to 3 percent, of platina, forms a toiigii aiid 
tenacious allo}', well adapted for cutting 
instrumetits. Arsenic unites easily witli 
plalina, aiul was once employed for ren- 
tl(‘ring tlu* latter metal fusible. Platina is 
a metal of great utility. It is used for the 
constnictinn ftf large boilers for the con- 
ceiitralion of sulphuric acid, the largtu* 
ones of which cost upwards of 300 guin- 
eas. Its uses in chemistry are numerous, 
ami very important. It is also cmploycil 
for staining ]K)ttcrv ; and has lately been 
coined in liiissia, and forms a part of the 
circulating medium of that country. 

Plato (from rAany, broad). The ccle- 
brutcil Un?ek ])hilosoplier of tins name 
was so called on account of the broadtlt 
of bis chest and forehead. His original 
name was ^^Iristocles, He w’ns the son 4»f 
Ariston and Perictione, ami was born 
about 15. C. Among bis ance^^ots 
were king Codrus and the law giver Solon. 
Circumstances w'cre favorable to liis early 
education : his body mid mind were 
c<iiially developed. In g}inntLstics, be 
was instructed by Ariston, in the rudi- 
ments of letU'ns l)y the graFtiinariaii Dio- 
nysius, in painting and niussc by Draco 
and MetolJiis, in philosophy at first by 
Crntylus. I'util bis twentieth year, tlte 
gifted youth tried his creative powtr 
ill epic,' lyric and dramatic poetry wiilt 
much ardor. N othing salistied him. W’e 
now see him introduced by his father to 
the wise Hocrates, wdio, the story says, 
WHS just relating to his pujtils a dream, in 
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which he Imd seen a young swnn fly from 
the nltnrot* Cupid into the aejuleiiiy, aiitl 
alight in his lap, wlieiiee ho soannl, with 
an eiiohantiug song, into the air: — 
here, the ncadeinie swan!” he exelainis, 
perceiving Plato, lie cultivated the mind 
of his new pupil for eight years, and the 
acute and prof )ii/h1 views of flni scholar 
tiiskcd liis faculties, and awakem^d in liini 
admiration arnl love. After the sage* — tie- 
cused of deriding the gods of his country 
— had drank the hemlock, Plato, thirsting 
for the highest knowledge which his 
times coidd artord, letl Athens. He fli-st 
visiteil He gara, where lie staid for some 
time with l:hieliil(the head of the Afegareaii 
sehool, and formerly also the disciple of , 
Socrates), evchanging oiiiiiions, and call- 
ing to mind tlie lessons of their teacher. 
He then visited Hapia Ciiecia, where lie 
held intercourse witli the Pythagoreans; 
Cyrene, a Greek colony in Africa, where 
he hecauie accpiaiuted with Thooilorus; 
also Eg\ pt, tlie laml of ancient wisdom, 
and was preventiMl only iw tin? breaking 
out of a war from visiting Syria and Per- 
sia. At the age of about forty ycai*s, lie 
returned, and arriv(*d at Syracuse, then 
ruled hy the tyrant Dionysius. 11<* form- 
ed a friendship witii Dion, a r(‘laiive, in- 
deed, of Dioiisyius, but hostih^ to tlie ef- 
feminate luxury of bis countrymen, and 
inspired willi a noble zeal lor the improve- 
ment of his countr}’. J)ion introduced 
him to the tyrant, to try wli<*thf‘r iiitcr- 
eourse with bis friend might not di-^pose 
the nil<;r more favorably towards liberty. 
Hut Plato’s philosophic, and independent 
spirit otfended the tyrant, who becairui 
suspicious of him, and, wlieii Plato em- 
barked, in couse(|ueiice of the rejinjseiita- 
tions of Dion and Aristoiricnes, be bribed 
the latter to kill or sell him. Aristonu'iics 
dhl the latter, hut Amiiceris ransomed 
him ; and Plato at last returicMl to Atlieiis, 
where, about the DDth Olyrnphul, he 
taught philosophy in the academy— a gym- 
nasium situated in the suhurhs. In the 
second year of the 103(1 Olympiad (3(i8 
11. C.), Dionysius 1 died, and Dionysius 
II succeeded" hiin. Dion now entertained 
new hopes, and Dionysius, who was de- 
sirous of having learned men at liis court, 
joined him in an invitation to Plato to 
visit Syracuse again. The piiilosoplier 
was fully conscious of the danger and 
probable failure of his visit ; but the hofM5 
of being useful made him once more re- 
solve to leave the shores of Attica. Speu- 
sippus accompanied him. The beginning 
promised well: his entrance into Syra- 
cuse yi^aa solemnly celebrated. He iii- 


striictod the prince in matheinathics: hut 
h(^ soon lu^camc. again the object of jeal- 
ousy and intrigue. Pliilistius, the histo- 
rian, who had hotiii haiiishcd iimhu* the 
Jat4^ reign, was recalled, in order, as was 
pivtcii(h‘d, to support the tottering throne. 
Ho laiincd the suspicions of the tyrant 
against Dion, and hardly had tlin'c months 
(‘lapsed Iroin tlii^ time of Plato’s arrival in 
Sicily, wIk'II his lji(*nd was carri(-‘d to the 
coast ol‘ Italy. Plato was obliged, hy re- 
p(‘at(‘d and urgent invitations, to take nj) 
his r(‘sid(‘nct; in the royid paiaec*, where 
he was closely observed ; and if it had not 
been for the hri'aking out of a war, his re- 
quest for dismission would probably not 
ha\c h(‘cu coiiipluMl with. It was gr:uit(‘.d 
;it length, hut on I'oiidition that he should 
n^turu after the coiiclusiou of j)eac(‘. He 
now went l)aek to Athens, where lie tried 
to console Dion. Peace was coi ' hided, 
and Plato was rcnhinhid of his promise. 
He, however, rcsisUjd all the flati(‘ring as- 
surance's which W(‘rt^ made him for sonnj 
time. At last Dionysius scut a vessel 
b(\*iring hitters and [XTsonal friends of 
Plato to jirevail on him to repair to Syra- 
cus(‘. Ho yiehh'd at last with tlui hope 
of doing soiiK'thing for ins fru'iid Dion. 
Hut his situation hecamo worse than it 
had h(.*en on his ])revious visit. Dion’s 
inconai was kept hack, and Plato’s lile 
was even eiidangin’i'd. Arcthytas, Jiow- 
over, pei'siiaeh'd lliii tyrant that a {M)liti(‘al 
iin*asur(3 rccjuired the return of Plato : 
h(.‘ was allovvtxl to dejiarl, and ('ven his 
travelling exp(*nses we^^ paid. He land- 
ed in Klis, where h(i found Dion, who 
formed a plan liir punishing tlui tyrant ; but 
Plato was iiriwillitig to aecaido to it. It 
cannot siirprisi! ustliat a man of so (*.hival- 
ed a character was ealumniated, and ao 
cused of avarice?, intiimperaucc*, vanity, 
and even flagitious crimes. Tli(?se cbarg(?s 
are refuted by llic liigli estcaiin in wliieli 
Plato wius held, by bis life and actions. 
He di(*d in the tii-st y(;ar of the 108tb 
Olympiad (348 H. (X), on liis cighty-sec- 
oiid bii'tli-day, a hah; old man, bri'atliing 
out his life in soft shimher among friends, 
at a W(;(l(ling baiKpiet. An inscription in 
the Cenunicus, where ho was buried, pn»- 
claiiiied his merit, and the. love of his con- 
temporaries. — In order to understand the 
whole of Plato’s ]ihilosophy, and seize its 
true spirit, it is necessary to uccpiaint one’s 
s(;lf with the gradual unfolding of the 
Greek philosophy, and the difler(;nt modes 
in which it was cultivut(‘.d in the various 
schools, and, at the saint; time, to be* ac- 
quainted with the spirit of Oriental meta-'* 
physics. The conceptions of a mind Jiko 
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Pinto's, iiispiroil with tlio most lofty and 
glowing dcsiro to show llio coiiiioxioti of 
tilt; hiiitiiui soul with the original fountain 
of light and perftM'.tion, and its aspirations 
for a reunion with it (whitrh can he ex- 
jircssed only in feehle comparisons and 
ifiip(*rfcct images); of a mind to which 
the gn»atc;st earthly goo<l ajipenred to he 
the miioii of kiiidrtMj souls in the love and 
zealous s<*arch liir truth (the J^latonic love); 
of a mind which conceived the hiitnnn 
soul to contain, in its present state of lost 
perf<a*tion, all tin; germs of regeneration 
and rest(jration to the kingdom of truth — 
the works of such a lofty, pure and gifted 
spirit re(|uire to he studied with peculiar 
attention, and with a spirit superior to tlie. 
temptation to ridicule images and compar- 
isons that Jittempt to c(»nvoy thoughts 
for which language is insufticient, and 
which remind us of St. Augustine’s ex- 
])ression, that w'e an? placed too high for 
our own understanding. We must expect, 
indcc'd, to m(;et some strange mistakes, 
when a spirit like Plato’s enters into the 
df ‘tails of particular subjects, as, for in- 
stance, ill Ills Uepuhlic; hut this very 
treatise aft'ords most insiglit into the mind 
of th(i philosopher, although it <lisclos(‘S 
but a part of his whole s>st<*in or doc- 
trine. Of such a system of jdiilosophy, 
however, it would lie im]>osMhl<?, within 
our limits, to give a view that would con- 
v«‘y any satisluctory idea. No scholar (»f 
late has done so much lor the just apjirc- 
ciation of this great mind as prolessor 
Schleiermacher, by his arrangc’inent of 
tlu! various writings of l*lato, accomiianicd 
by profound and learned commentaries, 
and by a translation of them into German. 
Professor richleierniacher finst arranged 
tin; diulognt's according to the connexion 
of their subjects, and tlius formed three 
groups: 1. the elementary dialogues, in 
wliich are eontained the ftrst iiKlicatious 
of that whieii is the fonndation of all the 
following: of dialectics, us ibo technical 
part of philosojihy, of ideas, as the jiroper 
subject of it, tliendbre of the jiossihility 
and the conditions of knowledge, in which, 
liowc^ver, the theoretical is separated from 
the practical. In this class he places the 
Pliii.'driis, Lysis, Protagoras, Ladies, Char- 
mides, Kiityphron, Parmenides, likewise 
the apology of Socrates, Critoii, Ion, the 
L(‘sser Ilippias, Ilipparclins, Minos, Alci- 
biades II. Jj. Those dialogues whicli treat 
of the application of these principles, of 
the diftereiice Innweeii pliilosopliical and 
common knowledge in their application 
to the two groat sehuiccs, etliies and 
physics. ' These arc the Gorgias, Tlieai- 


tetos, Menon, Kulbydemus, Cratylus, the 
Sophist, the Politician, the Banquet, Plue- 
don, Pliilebiis, &c. 3. Those in which 
the tlieoretical and practi<!al become one 
and tlie same. These are Timaens, Cri- 
tias, the Repnhlic, the Laws, Epinomis. 
In addition to Schleiermacher, we would 
mention Tiedemunn’s Dialog. Plat. Jlrgu- 
mtnla exjwsita el illuslrala (Bijiont, 17c(>), 
and Tennemann’s System of the Plutonic 
Philosojdiy (i.eijisic, 17i/2 — 95, 4 vols.) ; 
further, liensdo’s Jnilia Philosophic Pla^ 
lonicc (Lirecht, The best editions 

of Plato are, besides the Aldiiie, that of 
Henry Stephens (1578, 3 vols., folio; the 
PVaiikfort edition, l(i02, folio, and the 
Bipont edition, 17^1 — 8(), 13 vols.). The 
latest are by Bekker (q. v.), Stailbaum 
and Ast. A German version of Platii is 
luiblidiing at present by Sdileierniachcr, 
third edition, witli illustrative treatises. 
Pr. Cousin lias translated Plato’s Works 
into Freiicli — (Euvres completes de Pla- 
ton (Paris, 1827, 7 vols.). The effect 
which a iniiid so vast was calculated to 
produce was very great. The school of 
Plato was called the academpy and has 
been generally divided into the old, mid- 
dle and now. Among tlie philosopliers 
of the fii*st ilivision are Speusippus, 
Xenocrates, Poh'ino, Crates, Grantor, the 
immediate followers of Plato. The found- 
er of the inidtlle academy is Arcesilaus, 
whoso successors were Laeydes, Evander, 
llegesinns and Carncades, the last of 
whom was the founder of the new acad- 
emy : liis successor was Clitomachus. 
His pupils, Philo and Choi'inides, again 
deviated from the doctrines of the 
new academy, and aj)proaclied more to 
those of Plato himself. Some others 
adopt a fourth division, whose founder 
was Philo, who again took the dogmatic 
direction. Cicero (Qu. Acad, i, 43 ct 
seq.) only adopts the division of old 
and new. Aristotle, Plato’s pupil for 
iiuuiy yeai*s, became the tbunder of the 
peripatetic school. (See that article, and 
Arislotlc,) The difference between tliese 
great men is striking: Gdthc calls Aris- 
totle “a man of an architectural genius, 
w’ho seeks lor a solid basis for his 
building, but looks no farther, wlio de- 
scribes an immense circuit for ite found- 
ations, collects materials from all sides, ar- 
ranges them, lays one above the other, 
and thus ascends in regular form pyram- 
iiially, while Plato, like an obelisk, nay, 
a llame, seeks the heavens.” Aristotle 
w'ns critical, scrutinizing whatever came 
w'itliiii tlic range of liis comprehensive 
mind, while Plato brings every thing into 
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coQiiPxion with his t'lovaCnl c»f llio <>n tin* rivor Don, wh<*rr liodiotl in Fohru- 
iiiiinan soul ; anil wo may hi* allowetl to an, 

mention the boautifnl foncoption of iho PmTOMr JiO\ k. (Sro /Vf//f>.) 
ililli’ivnro of ihost* poworfnl iiiimls, in Pi.\tomsts,\ku'. (Soo.W/r 

Raphaels 8i*liool ofAtlirJis — one of the. Plato's Kiierui.ir. (Him* IHitto.) 

^n-anih*st pirtures over proilm-eil, of whioh I'lvtti:, or Lv Plattk Kivkh, in JMis- 
ihoy form the two ohief pt*rsoiiaires — Ar- sonii 'l\*rrilor\, risi s in the Kooky moim- 
KSlotle, with a look of deep rolleoiioii, ainl tain-s and llows oast into the Missouri. Ii 
eyes direotod lorwank \\liile Plato litis up of ;:ioat leiii^tli, and is (iOO yards \>i<li; 
iiis riirlit arm. as ii*tesii/\ in'''oi*ilie* worlds at its month. 


above, like a prophet. Plato was eonsiil- 
ered, \vlieii (.’liriMianity heiraii to sprt'ad, 
as the lirniest prop of ht*allieni'»m ; but 
tile followers of tlie ne-w filth attempted 
to reconi’ile his doctrines with the Chris- 
tian. I'he ehict’ si.'pfiorlei s cf his doc- 
trine at this titne Avere the ACv Phttutiiitis 
(<]. v.\aIso called . y/op/a/Z/v'/z/i philos'opJn rs^ 
and icU dirs, Aristotle had the decided 
predominanci* until the llanteenih centu- 
ry, when Platoni-in reviveti, and the 
prriitv.<t stmL'l'Ies eiiMied hetweeii the 
Piatonists and the Arisloielians. (jeniis- 
thiiis Pletho iii'-ijiired Co'-ino di*' Medici 
with a love for Plato, so that the duke 
ostahlished a Platotiic ai*ad<‘my, took tin* 
soti of liis physician, the, translator of 
IMato, Marsllius Ficinns, into his house, 
and f^^ave idm a a ilia near to his own of 
Care!r,i>i. C’onsiti's atid Hehleiertnaidier's 
translations and eomtnenraries on I'ltilo 
will nndoulueiiiy (Mintrihute inneh to make 
liitu helter lunleisiood hy the Fn;,disli tuid 
Aniericans. 

Platoft, nr Pi.aioav, hetman of the 
Cossjiek'^, Avas liorn in lie* sontlierii part 
of Russia, ahonl. He entered Aoiin^ 

into the military service, and in ]HHi and 
1S07, he had the rank of lienr<*nanr-ireiieral 
in the Kn-^-'iaii army sent to the a^^iMance 
of Prsissia. He was aflerwanls empioAed 
ajrainst the 'J'lirks in .Moida\ia, and was 
made a p’nend of cavalry. NVlji-n the 
French invaded Kiissia, in lSp>, IMalolf 
Avas ajrain call'Ml into acinal serA ice, and, 
tlion^di he was defeatrd at (irodno, and 
obli;^ed to n-*ljre into tin; intinior, he re- 
tnrin*d dnrin*^ the retreat of the enemy 
from Mositow', and, wdt!i twiMiiy reLotiienis 
ot'Cossacks, he harassed them in fheirllii:lit, 
and eontrihnted ^^rraily to the advantaires 
gained over thiMN. In I PI, alter tin; bat- 
tle of Ijcipsic, he entered Frtnice, and was 
at Paris with llnj emperor Alexander, 
Avliom ho accompanied to Fn^land. At 
Ixindon, he was the object of pojinlnr ad- 
miration, and a ma^mificeiit sabre was 
presented to him. in IHf. I, he command- 
ed the Cossacks destined for the second 
invasion of Francf*, ami aeain made liis 
appearance at Paris. After iIk! restora- 
tion of\pcace, lie retired to Tcherkasli, 


Pi. A' rrsHi Ko; a jiost-town, and capital 
o|‘ Cruilon county, New ^'ork, on a line 
spacious l)a\, on tin* west side of lake 
Champlain, at the month of Saranac river. 

It is ItiO miles north of Aliiaiiy, and (>0 
south of Montreal; Ion. 7-F ‘^(r W. ; lat. 
d i 4'J' ; population, in .‘loPI ; in 

INID, -ipj;!. 'J’iie l \ States’ barracks are 
i’onr miles alioAC the \illa^e,on iheSanniac*. 
'Phi* villaijr*' is handsomely laid out, and 
contains a hank and sex cral mamd i ‘toric-s. 
Diirinir the last war with (ircat Jlritain, 
this town Avas twici* in the liaiuls of the 
eiieiiiA, and the la.^l time was nearly ri'- 
ilnccd to ashes. It is also fmioiis, in that 
war, I'or heinir the jioint of attack liir the 
llritish army of M,l)00, niuler sir (jcor^o 
lh*iiAost. 'Phis ann\ was aiilcil hy the 
ilritish ileet, haAin^j; !C) ^mns and KtoO 
tneii, under the command of commodore 
Dow nit*. 'Phe AmericMin army stationed 
at the forts of Platlshnrjr, ctinsisliii^ of 
‘^ioOU im*n, coiMinandeil hy ••eneral .Ma- 
comb, elli'ctnally resisietl the enemy. 
'Pile American lk‘et, commanded hy com- 
modort* Macdomaiirh, had Sli j;ims and 
men, and totally defttro^cd the Ileet 
of the enemy. 'Phe llritish loss in killed, 
vvoinuletl, ami ilcserler.*^, was esiiinateti at 
2500; lilt* American loss, both on latid 
and water, was only 2»I5. 'I'liis Imlile. 
was liniLdit Sfpt. 1 1, l^'^M. 

j’l.ATAiHs {ornlllKtnfnnisy 'I'his ex- 
traordinaiy animal, wliic*h is jUM-nliar to 
Ni'W Holland, almost a|)pi'ars to lu; a link 
ht'tweeii the atpiatic hinis and the mani- 
iiialia. It is ;ii>ont a foot 1 om««, liaviie.*' a 
ilattt'niMl htidy like that ofllie otter, cover- 
lmI with a thick ."olt iiir, moderately dark 
hrow'.M aiiovt*, anil AAhiri.sh hencalh. 'Phe 
inn/y.le is elou^^afed, eiilar^^fd ami llatteii- 
ed, r<‘scmil>liii^ the htMik of a dnek, like 
whieh its edges an; armed xvitli transver- 
sal pl.ili.s. The tee.th an* sitmile in the 
bark part of tlx* month, two on taich side, 
with ikit tops ami no roots. 'Die fec't an; 
furnish, d wi:li a membrane miitiiig the 
toes, and in tin; anU*rior ieet <*Meiiding 
l>eyond lie; nails. 'J'he tail is Hat and oh- 
tiisf*. From the form of this aiiinml it itj ^ 
fimal to resith; in tin; wafiT, apd it must 
leed on soli food, as the sirnenire of the 
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l)eak will not enable it to grasp niiy tiling 
iirinly. From the uccounts of tnivelleru, 
it seems proluible that thesii unimuls pro- 
duce eggs ; if so, their ulliutu e to birds be- 
comes still greater ; this fact, however, is 
not substantiated. The platypus is urm- 
(;d with a spur on each liiiid leg, having a 
canal in it similar to th;it in the poison- 
fi'ing of venomous serjients, and, like this, 
also, furiiisheil with a gland at base, se- 
creting a tliiid ; hence it is likely that 
wouiais produced by them would be 
dangerous. They have no external ear, 
and their eyes are very small. Tliere is 
a genus closely resiunhling the plat3 fMis, 
also peculiar to New Holland, viz. ichidna, 
or spinous ant-ealer, which, however, is 
not umphihious. (^ee Meinoii's on the 
anatomy of this animal, by sir E. Jiome, 
Meckel, Cuvier, St. Hilaire, &:.c.) 

PtAUTL's, Marcus Accius, one of the 
oldest lioman tainiic writei's, was horn at 
Stu^ina, in Umbria, and HourisJied, about 
B. C. 2U(), as the manager of a company 
of players in Koine. Aldus Cjellins tells 
us that, for some time, he was in a wry 
destitute condition, and was compelled to 
earn his livelihood by turning a mill. He 
must have possessed an inexhaustible fund 
of gayety, since, even in a condition so 
untavorahle to jioetry, he seems to have 
composed some cotnedies. About twenty 
of them, principally entire, have come 
down to us. 'riie names are either borrow- 
ed from the persons of the piece, as Am- 
phitryon (the husband of Alcmena, moth- 
er of Hercules), Curculifi (Corn- Worm, 
the name of asjionger), Kjiidicus, Pseiido- 
lus, Stichus (names of slaves), jiacchides 
(name of two frail fair ones), Menaichmi 
(the name of a pair of twins), Miles (tlo- 
riosus (the Jkaggart SoUlier), Cnptivi (the 
Two Captives), Mercator (the Merchant), 
l*amulus (the Carthuginiaii], Pei*sa (the 
Persian), Truciileii.tus (the Fierce), or from 
something which serves as a foundation 
of the play, as Aulularia, Cistellaria, Mos- 
tellarin, sc. Fabula (the Pot or the Treasure, 
the Casket, the Ghost). Plautus’s merit 
consists in Imving introduced into the liUt- 
in language the plays of Diphilus, Ejii- 
charnius and others, by trunslations or im- 
itations, and by this means contributed to 
improve and enrich it. The nncieiits 
praise his pithy, antiipio language; and, 
according to Varro, the Muses, if they 
had spoken Latin, would have used the 
language of Plautus. The wit and sen- 
teotiousness of the old comedian were no 
less admired. Much may be Icanit from 
Plautus of the language of conversation 
Olid common life, although much of it is 
16 * 


olisidcte and not to be imitated. Much, 
too, is vulgar, the jests often low, and 
sometimes oliscene. The subject of his 
pieces is frerpiently an obscene story, hu- 
morously treateil. In general, his dia- 
logue has more merit than his plots and 
dramatic action. An excellent edition of 
the corrie<lir>s of l^laiitus was issued by 
Ernesti (Lcdjisic, 17G0, 2 vols.). A later 
edition, with a riiiining commentary, ap- 
peareil at Kipont in 1788 (3 vols.) ; anoth- 
er by Schmieder (Gottingen, 1804 to 1805, 
2 vols.) ; and the latest by Bolhe (Berlin, 
from 1809 to 1811), in four volniries. There 
is an English tnuislation, by Tliornton, in 
live volumes (1769). 

• Playfair, John ; a distinguished natu- 
ral philoso]dter anil mathematician, born 
at Bervie, iii‘ar Dundee, in Scotland, in 
1749. His fiither was a parochial clergy- 
man of the Scottish church. Having 
linished his education at the university of 
St. Andri'ws, he receivi‘d ordination, and 
succeeded to his father’s benefice in 1772. 
After holding it some y€*ars, he resigned 
it, and, going to Edinburgh, obtained the 
mathematical chair in that university. In 
1778, he publisheil, in the Philosophical 
'ri-ansactions, a paper On the Arithmetic 
of Impossible (iiiaiitities ; and on the 
establishment of the royal society of Ed- 
inburgh, he was njipointed one of the sec- 
retari»‘s. To the fn-st volume of its Trans- 
actions he contributed an Account of the 
Life and Writings of Matt. Stewart, Prof, 
of Mathematics at Edinburgh, and an 
essay On the Causes wliicli afiect the Ac- 
curacy of Barometrical Measurements; 
and several other communications , from 
him appeared in the subsequent volumes. 
Pi-ofessor Playfair devoted much time to 
the study of geology ; and, in 1816, visit- 
ed the Alps, for the purpose of making 
geological observations on the structure 
of those mountains. He ndojited the 
opinions of doctor James Hutton, wliicli 
lie defended in his Illustrations of tlie 
lluttoniaii Theory of the Earth (4to.). His 
ilealh took ])Iacc at Edinhurgli, July 20, 
1819. Besides the jiroductions alreuily 
noticed, he was the author of Elements 
of Geometry (8vo.) ; Outlines of Natural 
Philosophy (2 vols., 8vo.) ; and of a dis- 
sertation on the Progress of the Mathemat- 
ical and Physical Sciences since the Revi- 
val of Letters (firat published in the Supple- 
ment to Eueyc. Britannica, reprinted sep- 
arately in Boston, 1 vol., 8vo.). His works, 
collected in four voluines, with a memoir 
prefixed, appeared in Edinburgh in 1822. 

Plebeians {plehs)^ among the Ro- 
mans ; the people, or that class of pidzeiis 
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whirh dill not bolong to tbo soiuitors (soi* 
Pdiriciaiii!) or knii^liis Ktiuvstrinn Or- 
der); in tlio hitLT nui’s of tho ropiihlic, all 
thoso who had no piihlic station, hut liVod lus 
privato individuals on their own resoinves, 
and, in genera), all whose fortunes ilid not 
amount to at least 400,000 sesterces ; thi*y 
wore ineehanies, merchants, soldiei-s, ^e. 
The j)oorer classes in particular, who HvimI 
principally hy the largesses made l»y the 
state, or the rich, or hy their patrons, and 
hy the sale of tln*ir votes (which was for- 
hnhlen hy law), were called pldnums. A 
distinction was math', between the plvhs 
nistica and the plcbs nrhana; the latter 
comprising the ijuhistrious classes, the 
mechanics and shopkeepers, as well as 
the numerous idlers and paupei*s, <fcc., liv- 
ing in the city; tin* former, the citizens 
residing in the country, who lived hy ag- 
riculture, and were the most respectable. 
(For an account of the struggles of the 
juitricians and plebeians, see Hitme.) In 
the most llourishing j)eriod ol’ the repub- 
lic, after the death of Sylla, the number 
of Jlomaii citizens >\a.s about 400,000, 
n(*arly lialf of whom lived in Koine and 
its vicinity, and lormed, alh*r deducting 
the senators and knights, tin* third estate. 

Plkbis-scita. (r^i'e Civil Law,) 

Plkuuk, or Paw.v, is a species of bail- 
ment, being the deposit or jdacing of 
goods as security for the })a\ment of 
money borrowed, or the fuililmt*nt of an 
obligation or promise. It is distinguished 
from a mortgage <d* chattels, hy the cir- 
cumstance that the legal property in the 
chattel mortgaged is in the mortgagee, 
whereas the legal owncrsliip of goods 
pawned remains in the pawner, thougli, 
according to the detiniiion of a pawn and 
pledge, the pawnee not only luis the right 
of possession, but must Ixj in posse,ssioii. 
If the money is not paid at I’le limo siip- 
ulated, the pawn may be sold by the 
pawnee, wlio may reuiin enough of the 
proceeds to pay the debt intended to be 
secured. In some cases the terms of the 
deposit are the forl'eiture of the pawn in 
case the pawner does not fuliil the prom- 
ise or obligation to guaranty which tlie 
pawn is given. 

Pi*KiAj)ES ; tiie seven (laiightei-s of At- 
las, who, Ixiiiig fNirsued l)y Orion, were 
changed, hy Jupiter, into doves. They 
were translated to the heavens, and ibrm 
the assemblage of the Seven Starsin the 
neck of Tannis, caiJeil by the Latins 
VergUifB, Tliere are, however, only six 
stars visible in Pleiades — a fact noticed hy 
Ovid. The Poetical Pleiaiks is a name 
given, |)y the Greeks, to seven celebrated 


pools, of the time of Ptolemy Pliiladel- 
pliiis. (See Jllvxnmtnnn School.) A 
Frt'iich IMcmdcs was formed in imitafroii 
of it, in the nugii of Henry II ; it consist- 
ed of Koiisard, dii Kciloy, Jodellc, &,c. 

Pleonasm (from n'Scnvinrnos, a redundan- 
cy), in rhetoric, is a tignre of sjwecli by 
wbicli we use more wonls than se.em ab- 
solutely necessary to eonvey onr meaning, 
ill onler to express a tlioiight willi more 
grace or greater energy ; it is sometimes 
also ajyplk'd to a needless superabimdance 
of w ords. 

PLEsiosArnirs. (See Organic Itrmains.) 

Plessis if^ found in a number of Freiudi 
geographical names, and is derived from 
tiie Low' Latin plcxilium^ signifying a 
hedge ^ fence. 

pLEi KisY (p/canV/.?); an inflammation 
of the pleura, or mt*mbraiie which lines 
the internal surface of the cavil^i of tin*, 
breast, ainl covers the external siirfliee of 
tlio lungs. The pleurisy is generally 
eaiiseil by eolils, rheumatism, bleeding, 
A.e. It eona son with an acute pain in the 
side, and is aceompanied by a diflieiilty of 
breathing, atteiuli d with pain, hy coiigli- 
ing and ti*verisli symptoms. At first tlie 
cough is dry, hut is afriu'wurds commonly 
ntti'iided with e\|H‘cforation. 'J’he in- 
flammation then (Iisappeai*s, iait is some- 
lim(‘s succeeded hy suppuration, and th(5 
lungs sometimes Ix'eome attached to the 
walls of tlio bri*ast. The disease is not 
dangerous if the patient lias not been jire- 
\ ionsly altaeked by it, nor in its fii’sl stages, 
nor if it is propi*rlv attended to in season. 
14ie a}»j)li<*ation of Irerbes and other less 
aniipblogisiic tvinedies, and blistering, are 
rerommi'iided. 

Pi.iev Ibii.oNiei. The Jl'virhiivhopfj 
or plica Polonira, dt‘rives its name from 
its most promiiHUit syni[)toin — the en- 
te.jn;iing of rlie hair into a e.ontiisisl mass. 
It is g«*nerally jireeialed by violent Iiead- 
aehes, and tingling in the. ears; it attacks 
the bones and joints, and even the nails 
of the tiK's and lingers, which split lon- 
gitudinally. If so obstinate as to defy 
treatment, it ends in blindness, deafness, 
or in the, most in(‘lancb(4y distortions of 
rljf? limbs, and sometimes in all these 
miseries together. TIm 5 most extraordi- 
nary ])art of the disease, however, is its 
action on tiie hair. The iiidividiial hairs 
bfigiii to .swell at the root, and to exude a 
lilt, slimy .siihstanee, frcipieiitly inixeil 
with suppurated mattiu*, whieh is the 
most liHisome feature of the inalady. 
TJieir growth is, at the same time, more 
rapid, and their seiisihilify gre^iter, than 
111 their healthy state ; and, uotwithstuiid- 
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inff tin; inrmliility witli whirh it was 
ii is now no loiif^tT iloiil)t- 
fiil, thi'it, whon; iho <iisraso 1 ms n’arlird 
a liigli dof'rtM; of malignity, not only 
wliolt; inassj'H of tin; hair, hut <*vi*n sin"Io 
liairs, will hlocMl if rut oil* and that, too, 
tlirou''hf)ut llifir vvlioh; length, as \v«*ll as 
at tla; root. liairs, jrrowiii*' rapidly 

amidst this corruptod nioistnrr, twist 
thornsoivcs lo«.a;tlnT inrxirirahly, and at 
last arc; plaitrcf into a ronfiiscal, dottrel, 
dis^ii<tinj^-Ioc»kin«.r mass. V'rry Irrcjiic'iitly 
tljc‘y twist tlu;ins<*lv<*s into a niimhrr of 
s“paratc; massc's, like; ropes ; and iIictc; is 
an iiisranc'e orsneli a zo/^ ^'rowin^ to the 
length of foiirtcM‘11 fec‘t on a lady’s li<*ad, 
before* it c’ould he safely eiit off. Home- 
tim<*s it assumes other forms, which 
mc'dical writers have disiiiiifuished hv^ 
spc'cific* name's, as the nes/ plictt^ tin; 

turimn plira^ the* Mednsn head plira^ tin; 

the; club-shaped plica, &:c. 
Tin; hair, however, wliih* thus sufli*rin" 
itself, sc'c'ins To do so mc'rely fnaii con- 
trihiitiu" to the; cure of fin* disease, hy 
heifi<r the; clianii«*l tliroii«:li uhidi the 
corrupted matter is carried off from the 
hody. From the monn'iit that the* hair 
Ijo^rins to entaii^de* itself, the* pn’Cf'dinsf 
symptemis always diminisli, and freejui'm- 
ly di?<appe*ar entindy, and tlie* patie*nt is 
comparative'ly \M*lh c'xce'pt that he* must 
suhmit to the; iuc<»nv<*nie*ue*«.* of hemrin^ 
ahoiit witli him this disj^iistiiijr liead-[)iec«\ 
Accordingly, where the re is reason to 
suspect that a fleichselzapf is lorniinjt 
itself, medical iiiemns are* ceanmouly used 
to further its out-hre'akiii" e»n the; he*fwl, 
as the natural progress arul only true; 
cureeif tin; dise'ase; ; and, among the peas- 
ants, the; same; ohje’ct is [)ursm*<l hy in- 
cn*ase<l filth tind car(*h*>sness, anil even 
hy soaking the* hair with oil »>r rancid 
butter. Alh*r the; Jmir has eoiifiniH*d to 
grow thus taiigie‘d and noisome; feu* a jn*- 
riod, which is in no e-asi* fi\e*(l, it gradu- 
ally hce*eum*s dry ; he*alihy hairs he*gin to 
gre)W up imeleT the; pfu*a, aiiel, at last, 
“ push it from its stoe>l.” In the ]u*e>e*ess 
of separatiem, he>we‘ve*r, it niiile*s itsedf 
so readily \vith the* new hairs, that, if ii<»t 
cut (dfat this stage, it e'ontimies hanging 
for y<;ars, an e‘ntire*ly feu*e*igii appe*ndago 
In the* head. The*re; art; many iiistaiices 
of Pole's, who, siilfe'ring nnele*r poignant 
nihne'iits, whieli vv»*re, in ivality, the 
forerunners of an approaching Hnchstl- 
zopf, have in vain sought aid in other 
countries, from fore*ign pfiysieians, and, 
on th(;ir re'turp, have found a spot'dy, 
though If very disagn'onhle; cun% in the 
breaking out of the pliea. But till the 


pliera has run through all its stage's, and 
has he*giin of iise*lf to ele-eay, any attempt 
to cut the hair is attende;(l with tlie* ut- 
most danger to the life of the; ; 

it not only affee'ts tlie hody by i'linijing 
on convulsions, e*ramps, distortion e,r *.he 
limbs, and lVe.*fpie*ntly death, hut the Irti- 
pnuie'iice; lias oftc'ii had madness le r its 
re*MiIt ; and, in fact, during the vhe.le 
progress of the; disease*, the; mind is, in 
geii<;ral, affec-te-d no le'ss than the he,f’y. 
Wr, ff>r a long tiine;, to cut off tJie hair 
was the; first ste p take*n on the t-ippre ;.* !! 
of the; dise-ase*. lh*opJe; were; natmal.'y 
au\ie)us to ge;t rid e)f its most disgii.-ting 
symptom, and llie*y ascriheel the me !;?!!- 
choly ejfe cis that unifeirmly foliowe-el. not 
to the re'inoval e>f the hair, hut me*re !\ to 
the internal malady, on whie*h thi.-* re- 
moval liael ne) influence; and meilieal 
me*n hael iieit yet le'anieel that tliis was 
the natural outlet e)f the disease. Lveui 
towarels tlie e*nd of the last century, -e me; 
nie*elical writeTS of Ce'rmany still rnaiii- 
taiueel that the hair should instantly he 
cut; hut the* c'xamples in which hliud- 
iie*ss, distortion, de'ath, or insinity. has 
l>ce*n the irnmetliate conseTpiejie-e evf the; 
ope'iatio/i, are* mueli too numerous to i.l- 
low’ tlioir t}irore*fie*al opinioji atiy we'igJit. 
'i’lie only known e*ure is to allow* the hair 
to grow* till it he'gins to rise pure and 
he*allliy from the; skin, an ajipearance; 
whie*h inelicates that the* malady ise)\( r; 
it is the*n shaved e'tf, and the cure is 
generally eeimplete, although there are 
e*ase-s in whie'h the dise’ase has been 
kne)wn to re turn. The length of time* 
during whie-li the heael continne's in this 
stale eif ceirrnptieiri, de’pends enlire ly e>u 
the* elegre'e* of malignity in the elise*ase. 
The JVeichselzopf, at once a painfiil, a 
eJangerons, and a disgusting disease*, is 
not eonfiiied te> the human sjiecies; it at- 
tacks horse’s, }>articularly in the liairs of 
the mane*, de>gs, oxen, ainl even wolve-s 
ami foxes. Although more comiueui 
aiiKuig the pe>e>re'r elasses, it is not pecu- 
liar tei them, for it spare's neither rank, imr 
age, iie>r sex. \\'e)nu'n, however, an* saiel 
to he le'ss (‘xpose el to it tlian men, and 
lair Jiair U'ss than hrown e>r Mack hair. 
Jf is contagious, aiiel, fne>re*o^er, may ht*- 
ceuric lieTe'dilary. Among protVssieuuil 
]H'rse>ns, gre'at elive'isity of e>])jiiiem pn*- 
vails re'garding its eerigiii and nature*. 
Ae’cording le; si>me*, it is merely the re- 
sult eif filth aiiel hnel diet ; hut, although 
it certainly is more fre*qucnt among the 
classes wdio are exposed to the*se mise- 
ries, particularly among the; Jews, whose 
beards it sometimes attacks as 'We*!! as 
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their locks, it is by no means confined to 
them ; tin? most wealthy and cleanly are 
not rxeiiipt Irom its inthience. Others 
a^aiii, alhnviiig that it is much af^^ravated 
by uncleanliness and insalubrious food, 
set it down as epi«leiuic, tind s(H‘k its ori- 
gin in some particular qualities of the air 
or water of the country, just as some 
liave sought the origin of froitres ; but, 
though more common in Poland than 
elsewhere, it is likewise at lionic in Livo- 
nia and SOUK' other parts of llussia, and, 
above tdl, in Tartary, from whence*, in 
fact, it is sup]>osed to have been first im- 
}>orted during tlie Tartar invasion, in the 
end of th(j tliirieenth century. A third 
jKirty has niadti it a modification of* lepro- 
sy. The more ignorant classes of the 
people believe that it is a ]ireservative 
against till other dist‘a>es, and therefore 
adorn tliemselves with an inoculatetl 
jrtichselzopf, (r?eo Kiisst'irs Tour in 
Gtrmanp,) 

Pi.iXTii. (See ^irrhiicdurcj vol. i, p. 

a:js.) 

Pi.i.vy (Cains Pliniiis S<’cundus), the 
cider, a Roman knight, was horn at \b*n>- 
na, A. I). ‘^*1. Il(? was oiu’ of the great- 
est .‘jcholars of Rome. He d('voted him- 
self to juris[)rudenee, hut iiKule a carn- 
])aign into (fcrmany, and afterwards 
filled many public otlices, among them 
the office of a procurator in Siiain. His 
uncommon spirit of ijK|uiry w;ls aided 
by an unwf'aried industry. I’^veiy mo- 
ment that wa*! not employed in the busi- 
ness of his oflice, he appropriated l(» his 
studies. H(; was a very early riser, even 
in winter ; very often did not retire to 
bed at all, and us(m1 to n'ad while at meals, 
and in the hath, or had sfuiie one to read 
to him. He <liligently not«;d down every 
tiling of importance ; and often said, that 
no hook was so had, hut that something 
jjiight ho h.'arned from if. If he was not 
able to write himself, he dictated. In 
this way, Pliny, notwithstanding his 
many ])uhlie affairs, wrote many impor- 
tant \vorks, which give proof of his very 
extensive learning. He finally became a 
victim to his curiosity. Heiiig one day 
in the neighborhood of Vesuvius, a terri- 
ble eruption of this volcano (A. D. 79) 
induced him to approach for the purpo.se 
of viewing it clostdy, notwithstanding the 
danger to which he was exposed. The 
hot ashes even fell upon his vesstd ; still 
lie conlimnal to take note of every tiling 
ho saw. Wliile the earth around him 
threatened, he passed the night quietly 
with a friend not far from the mountain, 
and tlie next morning, on the sca-sliore, 


he perished by a suffocating vapor wliicli 
spread over tlie whole country. The 
writings of this diligent and active man 
are principally lost ; among them the 
work oil tlie war in Germany, and hi.s 
Hiiiversul History. The Hisloria jVnUi- 
rails, or Hisloria Miuuli, in JJ7 hooks, is 
extant ; it is a rich colh'ctioii of liicts of 
every kind, from the wliole circle of na- 
ture and .science, and alsfi from the histo- 
ry of art, Avhich is the more valuable, as 
l*liiiy ilrew from many lost books. (.)f 
tiu; old critical editions, that of Hurdoiiiii 
(Paris, 172J1), is the best. 

Pm XV (Cains Plinins Cieciliiis Heciin- 
dns), the younger, a nephew of tlu' for- 
iiier, was born A. 1). (>2, at Coiinim ((\>- 
iiio). Having bee.n adopted by bis uncle, 
lie learned to make a wise use of lime, 
njiplit'd liimseh c'arly, with the greatest 
assiduity, to the study of elocjuence and 
philosophy, and, when a boy of thirteen 
years of age, made! an attempt to write a 
tnigedy in the Greek language. In Syria, 
w'herc! he was the commander of* a le*- 
gion, he enjoyed the society of the phi- 
losophi'r Kiipiirntes, niitl afb'rwards made 
his appearance in Jioim; ns an advocate 
with success, filh'd several public offices, 
and was consul in his thirty-ninth yc'ar. 
lly the fiivor of the emperor Trajan, he 
Avas ap])ointfHl angnr and governor of 
Pontiis, in Rithynia, vvhieh ofliei; he ad- 
iniiiistere'd for two years, to the general 
satisfaction. 1 le was one of the most dis- 
tinguished, and best, and we may also add, 
one of ihf^ most fortunate men of liis agi^. 
He had most of the requisites for the eii- 
joyini'iit of life — a cultivated mind, a gen- 
erous heart, friendshi]) and love. As an 
author he labortMl with ardor. He at- 
Ti'inpted several departments of literature, 
both in prose and poetry. Of his writings, 
only a collection of letters, in ten books, 
and a jianegyric on IVajan, remain. The 
letters an; midn'sst'd to different friends, 
some of them to tlirj einpenir, and an; on 
various siilijeets. Their elegance and in- 
tellectual lone make them attractive 
and very instructive. In his Panegyric 
on Trajan, he is, as some think, extrava- 
gant in his [iraise and in his rlu^toricnl 
omainerits. It is not, indeed, to lie rcc- 
oiniiJMided ns a model, yet it is an im- 
portant work for the liistory of the noble 
empemr and his time. The Letters and 
the Panegyric were edited together, with 
notes, by Gesner (Leipsic, 1739) ; Ernes- 
ti (Leipsic, 1770), and others. A later 
critical (xlitioii of the liOtters, with notes, 
was edited by Gierig (Leipsic, 1800), and 
tlie complete works of Pliny, by the 
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paino (Lc'ipsic, 1800); aOcrvvanls by G. 
H. SrJij'ifbr (L«ipsii*,, IH()5); anil by 
"ritzo (at Praj^uo, in 1820). Tim Paiic- 
jfyric was iMlitoiI by Gii*nf(, with imtns 
(Lripsir, J71)b), who also piiblislioil a 
work On tliii Lilr, Moral (Jliarartor and 
Liu*niry Uoputation of* llm Yoiinf^er 
Pliny. Tim I'.pistlcs of* Pliny liavo b(*(‘n 
translatcil into lOnglisb by lord Orrery 
and Mr. Mi^linotb. 

i*LOTi.M Sjlliemosf dislin^iiislmd arnoii^ 
llm New IMatonists, was born at lijeopo- 
lis, in K^wpt, 2().*> li. (\, is said to have 
.studied pbilosopliy at Ali'xandria, under 
Ainnioniiis, travell(;d, at the a^re oftbirty- 
nine, int(» tim JOast, to learn tlie doetrines 
of* the Ma^i, and in his l*orti(‘th year, Im*- 
eanm a teaeht'r of philosopliy in Uonm. 
Jlis writinj^s ;tnd inslrnetions exeited the 
most (Mithiisiastie. admiration ainonir his 
diseiples. lie died II. ( ’. 270, in <‘ain- 
pania, his death ha\ini' been hastened 
l)y his ansteritii's. llis piij/il Porphyry 
wrote his LiTe, a/id arranired his writings. 
3larsilius Fieinns first edited and trans- 
lated them. Oreu/er has published liis 
Dissertation on Beauty (lleiilelbeiLS 1814), 
and Ln«jrelhardf ha.s translated his Ln- 
iieadi^s into <iernian, with a ef)ninieniary 
(Frlanj^en, it^20 — le2d.) (See Ahr iVa- 
tonisis,) 

Pr.oroii M()M)ay ; tJie next Monday 
after 4’welf*ih Day. On JMongh Monday, 
the pIon;j>'hm(Mi in tlii' northern part of 
Knjrland ' n.M'd to draw a plou^li l*roni 
door to door, and b(‘ir money l*or drink. 

Pi.ovr.il (r/iaratlriiis) ; a ^n’nns i f the 
frrallfV, or Mailers, di>tin^nished by hav- 
in»; a moderate .si/.etl enmpia>>etl beak, 
enhirfjed at the end, and the hindi r toe ex- 
cee.din^dy small, not loneliinjr tlie frronnd. 
'riiey inlaibit <all parts of the Morhl, trav- 
ersiiif? temperate eliinales in the sprinjj 
and anlninn. They are jrn’jiarions, and 
.'ire ‘lenerally seen in ineadoMs, or on 
the se;i->hore, iii .seareh of l*ood, whieh 
they proenre by .“firrinir the e.'irlh or mud 
\\ ith their f*t*et, and thus in\ itiiijr worms 
and aijnatie inserts to the snrfaee. M'he 
f*enuilo lays about i*onr eji:^.<, in a rude 
nest in the .sand. Their fh>h isexeellent, 
and hene(3 they are mneh .sought li>r by 
sportsmen. 4’here are many species 
in the U. States, some peculiar to the 
country, and others iilso found in Ihirope. 
The.y jire thus enuinenited by (\ Bona- 
imrte : C. semipatmalus (rinjj; ]dover), pe- 
culiar to America ; (\ vidodius (ring 
Jijover), ])ecnliar to America; C, ff'iho- 
nius (Wilson’s plover), peculiar to Anier- 
ica; C. yorifthis (killdeer), peculiar to 
America ; C. pluvialis (goMeii plover), in- 


liabits througliout the world ; C\ helveti- 
cus (black bellied |)lover), inhabits the 
north of both continents. I’he ruddy 
plover belongs to the genus tringa, and is 
also found in botli continents. 

Pj.i;m {prunus) ; a genus of plants be- 
longing to the rosaceat, and now separated 
from the cherry, chiefly on account of 
the large o^al fruit covered with a fine 
whiti.sh dust, the oblong, compres.sed and 
acute stone, and the diflerc'nt inaniicr in 
w Inch the young leaves arc folded. About 
a dozen species are known, all inhabiting 
the north temperate regions of the globe, 
and two or three of them native.s of the 
r. Hfate.*^. They are small trees or shrubs, 
with alternate leaves, and white flowers, 
either solit.-iry or disposed in fascicles in 
the axils of the ancient leaves. The com- 
mon garden plum (P. domesiica) does not 
seem to be a native of I'.urope, and prob- 
ably was introduced f*roin S\ria. It is 
mentioneil by Dioscoridesand TheopJiras- 
tns, and now is vi‘ry generally cultivated 
throughout Fiirope, as well us in most 
parts of* the I '. J^nites, It is a rohu.<t tri‘e, 
of middling .stature, seemingly adapted to 
e\ery kind id’soil, though most flourisliing 
where if is light and a little sandy. Tim 
^arieties tire very numerous, and difli'i* in 
color, t.'iste, sizi* and form ; some are not 
larger than cjierricv<, while others are near- 
ly two inches in diameter; some are ob- 
long f>r ovcdd, and others perfectly globu- 
lar; the color is either while, green, yel- 
low, red, piirjde, blue or blaeUish ; the 
l.'iste arid, austere, insipid, sweetisli or 
aromatic ; the consistence of the flesh 
cori;ieeon<, hard, soft, melting, dry or wa- 
tery ; all, however, have a smooth skin, 
whieh is always more or less covered with 
a line whitish ilust, easily removed hy 
rubbing. Tbe most esteemed of all these 
varieties is the green gage or rdm' Claude. 
(See iintji (luge.) Our own eotmtry, 
liowever, prodnei's .1 variety hardly, if at 
all, inf rior, viz. the Washington plum: 
the fiirm of this l.-ist, and iJie perfume 
which it emits before lieing cut, are simi- 
lar to that of tlie green gage, but the skin 
is dull yi llovV, assuming an orange cast on 
the side exposed to the sun, and is more 
or less mottled with crimson dots; the 
flesh is yellow’, firm, very sweet and lus- 
c-ioiis, ami .separates freely from the stone. 
The origin of the Washington plum is 
remarkaide, and deserves a passing notice. 
'Fhe jiarent tree was purcliased in the 
New York market, and remained baneii 
lor several yeai*s, when it was struck by 
lightning, and destroyed. The mot afler- 
wiirds til row up a nil in her of vigorous 
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slioots, 'which were snficrod to remain, 
and in due time protiuced IVuit. The 
foliage of this tii'e is also among ]>liims 
remarkable for its Ix'aiity. Almost all the 
varieties of plums may Le dried and con- 
verted into prunes, hut those which are 
most fleshy, and best retain their (|uality, 
are preferred. J*runes now form a ctui- 
siderabk' artick' of commerce, and are 
imported chiefly irom I'nmec', particular- 
ly from the port of Mai'seilles. Plums 
may also be preservexi in varioiis niaii- 
ners, in spirits of wine or sugar, «)r J’ormed 
into marmalade, jcdlies, vVc. 'Plu? wood 
of the plum tree is hard, compa<-t, trav- 
ersed with ivthlisli veins, and susceptible 
of a line juilish. It is treipiently em[doy- . 
ed by turiiei-s and cabinet makei-s, but re- 
(jiiires to be tborougblN druMl. 'Plie sloe (A 
spinosa) is a thorny ^brub, grow iiig wiUl in 
most parts of Kurop<*,ainl bearing asmall, 
round,and nearly bhick fruit, of an extreme- 
ly austere taste, 'fbe juice of this ]>lum 
is frequently emplo\ed to communicate a 
red color ami asirinjjent fla>or to wines. 

l*i.UMBA(;o, or (iHAPUiTK. Tbis Valu- 
able mineral is soim'times found in tliin, 
irregular, six-sided tabk's; but more gen- 
erally in scales, or <*ompact. Lustre me- 
tallic ; color iron-black, or dark steel-gray ; 
streak black, shining; <»pa(|ue. It is duc- 
tile and ilexible in thin Inriiime ; hardness 
between tab* and gy|)sum ; specitie grav- 
ity It <‘oiisists of carbon INI, and iron 
4. In a high degn^e of beat, it is com- 
bustible, and leaves a rcMdue (jf oxith' of 
iron. It is infusible alone, and with ad- 
ilitions. It sometimes occurs in beds in 
primitive rocks, particularly those of the 
traj»pean variety. ben f«)und in prim- 
ili\€; limestmie, if is ilissemiriat(;d in s<vdes, 
afua* the manner of talc. It is also fluiml 
in the coal Ibrmaiion. Its most remark- 
able depo^itory is at liorrowdale, in Cinii- 
berlund, England, where it exists in a bed 
of trap, alu?rnating with clay slate, it 
occurs crystallized in the limestone of 
Orange (bounty. New York, and Sussex 
county. New Jersey, ai»d exists in large 
fibrous niass(‘s near Kogers’s rt)ck on lake 
G« orgo, New York ; hnt its only valuable 
locality in llie U. Stales is at Smrbridgo, 
ill Worcester county, Massachusetts, where 
it forms veins in gneiss ahnnt a foot in 
width. It was wrought by the Frcuich 
about 100 years ago ; since which time it 
has been neglected until within a few 
years, but is now vigorously and success- 
fully explored by an enterprising compa- 
ny. The chief employ rmjiit of plumbago 
IS in manufacturing ])encils and crucibles; 
the latter particularly for the mint. It is 


also used for giving a gloss to iron stoves 
and railings, and for diminishing the flic- 
fioii of imicliinery. 

Pf.rMBKii’s Solder. (See JiismiUhj vol. 
ii, p. I Ifl.) 

I’li’m Island; a suidy beach ami tract 
of salt mesulow’, extending from Newduiry- 
port bar, at the inoiitli nf I\b‘iTima<'k river, 
to Ipswiclj bar, at th<* mouth of Ipswich 
river. It is nine miles long, m'aiiy one 
wide, and is covered on tla; side next the 
sea with sand, which is blown up into 
litdc hills and ridges. 'Pliesi* samly ele- 
vations are covered with hiislies, iM'aring 
the heaeh plum in gri'at perti'tMion. A 
turnpike and bridge le;nl iVom Newbiiry- 
port to this islaml. It is nmeli resorted 
to in September and October, when the 
plums are ripe. 

Plunk KTT. William ngham Plun- 
kett, lord Plunkett, tbe son of a '*reshy- 
teriaii elergymtui in the north of Indaml, 
was horn in ]7t>5, and educated at Trinity 
college, Dublin, wliere, as a reward for 
bis classical merit, be obtained a sehol- 
ai*slii)). In 17t^7, he took the degree of 
haelielor of law, ami Ik* was then ealleil 
to the Imrumb rtbe auspices of lord Vi'l- 
verton. His n*putatioii iu the i*ourts soon 
heeame great, and his praeti<‘e propor- 
tionally extensive. In 1797, he held a 
S(*at ill the Irish parliament, ami \oted 
against tla* union, in 1H)**1, lie was ap- 
pointed solieitor-gi'iieral l‘or Jri'lami, and 
in 1)^05, attorney-gt‘iieral and privy coun- 
sellor. On the trial of llohcrt l'hnmi*t, ho 
wjis counsel for llie jirosrculion, and was 
accused of some unfairness towards the 
prisoner; hut from that charge he fully 
vindicated liimstdf. Mr. Plunki-tfs ])rar- 
fice, liow'cver, was childly in chanciTy, 
and he is described as displaying, iu the 
complieuteil ijuestions of tJiat court, a 
mind at once subtile and compri'lieiisive, 
wdth great pow'i*!*, acuteness ami eleaniess 
of reasoning, eotiveyeil in perspicuous, 
copious, yet comlens(*d laiigiingi*. His 
intiimcr as a forensic speakiT was charac- 
terized by gn*at simplicity and earnest- 
ness ; he w'as not so eminent ns some of 
his l)i*eiiiren for mere law learning. Dur- 
ing the sliort administration of the whigs 
in I HOC), he confmued to fill the oflice of 
' nUonn*y-gem*ral in Indand, hut retired 
when liisfriends were displaced. In Jan- 
uary, 1807, he first procured a seat in the 
imperial parliament, as one of the iiiem- 
l)cra for Midhiirst; and in 1812, ho was 
returned for the university of Dublin. In 
the house of commons Mr. Plunkett dis- 
tinguished himself as art elorpicnt and 
argil nieiitati VO speaker, particularly on 
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the Catholic question. During tiie admin- 
istration of lord liiverpool, he was again 
appoinU'd nttoniey-guiu*ral for Ireland, 
and in 185i7 was raised to the peerage, 
under the litle of Imron Plunkett. Lord 
Plunkett was a (Minstant and aide advo- 
cate of the Cathoii<'. relief* hill. In J)e- 
ceinher, IKiO, on the forniation of the 
whig ministry, la.' was made lord high 
chancellor of Indand. 

Plukamty is used in contradistinction 
to majority^ in rel*er<*nce to vot<;s given in 
jit ele<*lions. Majority signilies at least 
one iiKue than half oi’ all the v<»tes given 
ill, whilst plurality na ans only the great- 
est numher of votes, so that if tlane are 
three or more candidatt's for an olVice, 
one of them may hav(; a plurality without 
a majority, which latter is required in 
many cases hy law. If none ol* the can- 
didate's for the presidency of the U. {states 
has a majority, the elc'ctioii of the presi- 
dent devolves upon the house of repre- 
sentatives of the r. States, w ho are hound 
to elect one of tlu^ tliret* candidates who 
had tiie im»st votes — a case wliiidi c>ccur- 
red when Mr..lohn Q. Adams w’aschos(*n. 
Ill France, majority, in this sense, is called 
majorilv. ahsoluc. — Plurality of hoiefins 
signilies tin.' ludding of more Ixuiefices 
than one hy the same clergyman (pluralist) 
at the same time. 

Plus, more, in mathematics, signifies 
addition ; tin; sign hy which it is iiulicated 
is -f-; thus, A-[-15, which is read, A plus 
1{, denotes that the ({uaiitity A is to he 
added to the quantity 11. Plus, or its sign, 
-f-, is also used to indicate a positive 
magnitude or relation, in op])ositiou to 
minus ( — ), which indicates a negative. 

Plutarch ; a learned and prolific Creek 
writ<*r, horn at (-luToiuea, in Jlcrotia, A. 
1). 50. According to some, Trajan was 
his pupil. In the reign of that emperor, 
he w'as invi^sted with some civil offices in 
Pome, where he taught iihilosophy ; and, 
having returned to his own country, he 
died tlune in 120 or 130. lie is said to 
have written about 300 pliilosophical 
and historical w'orks, of which 125 are 
extant, hut some of these are fidsedy 
ascribed to him. The philosophical works, 
which commonly go under the name of 
Ethica or Moraiia, explain the Platonic 
doctrines, combat the Hloie and JOpicii- 
rcan, and treat of various practical subjects 
in a popular way; they show' him to have 
l>ccn of an active turn of mind, and con- 
tain happy applications of extensive learn- 
ing. llis historical writings are yet more 
distinguished, end are valuable as throw- 
ing mucli light di^ ancient h'lstory, partic- 


ularly his Lives (44) and Parallels of illus- 
trious Greeks and Koiiians (edited hy 
Jlryan, l.ondoii, 17211, 5 vols., 4to. ; Leip- 
sic, 1812 — 14, 9 vols., 12jjjo. ; hy Coray, 
Paris, 1809-— 17, 0 vols.; translated into 
English hy thf3 Laiighoriics) ; his Greek 
uii(l Roman Researches, Iris and Osiris, 
or of Egyptian Antiquities, and Apo- 
thegms. Tlie treatise On the Doctrines 
of Philosophers (edited hy Cassini, 1751, 
and hy Reck, I78fj), which contains valu- 
able niateriiils for tlie history of philoso- 
])hy, isproi>ai)ly not hy him. llis mariner 
of treating Ids subject is easy, often super- 
ficial, and this is also the character of his 
style, which is censured as being too 
much ornauu'iited hy rpiotations from 
])octs and pliiIosophci*s. Amotig the edi- 
tions of his complete works, those of II. 
»:?tepli4ms (Paris, 1572, 13 vols.); of Rual- 
diis (Paris, J(>24, 2 vols., folio); of Frank- 
fort (1599 and lf)20, 2 vols., folio); of 
Rc‘iskf‘, (L< ipsic, 1774 — 82, 12 vols.), and 
of llutlen (Tubingen, 1791 — 1805, 14 
vols.), are the best. A myot’s French trans- 
lation of tin* Lives {Lis y{(s dis Hommes 
Jtlustns) was rejiuhlishcd at Paris in 1825 
(10 vols.), with a Aoiice svr Plutnrque hy 
Coray. The name Plutarch is often 
given to a colleclioii of lives of distin- 
guisheil men. Hiicli c(»llcctions exist not 
merely in English, hut also in French, 
Italian, Russian, Gfutnan and Swedish. 

Pli;t(» (among tlic ( J reeks, *1/5, ^‘Hdcs, 
Hades, the Invisible), tJiird son of Saturn 
and Rhea, a brother of Jupiter and Nep- 
tune, to w hom, on the partition of the 
world, loll the kingdom of the shades. 
There, under the surface of the earth, he 
is enthroned as the ruler of the dead. As 
far beneath his iiahitatioii as the heaven 
is above the earth, lies Tartarus, the ac- 
cess to w'liich is hy a gate guarded hy 
himself; thither, aller death, must all 
men descend. Powerful, terrible, inflexi- 
ble to jirayei’s or flattery, is the dark-haired 
god. Hercules, however, carrieil off his 
dog, the fearfiil Cerberus, wlio lies before 
1‘Iijfo's dreadful abode. He ritics on a 
chariot drawn hy four black horses, w liich 
he guides with reins of gold. His helmet 
makes the wearer invisible. So says the 
Iliad. The Odyssey gives a somewhat 
difl’ci'ciit account. It docs not explicitly 
place llis habitation heiieatli tlie earth, 
t^ysscs sailed from ASiea with a north 
wind, passed over the ocean, and landed 
near the lofty rocks and the grove of 
Proserjiine (q. v.), where the Ciinmcriuiis 
dwell in everlasting darkness. Having 
arrived there, he proccedctl along the 
ocean until he reached the nocturnal 
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darkness, abode of A is, where dwell 
the dead. Ihit aeeonliii^' to Hesiod, on 
the >Yesteni margin of llie m)rtlu rii hemi- 
sphere, wrapt in eternal darkness, one 
cleft, in a cavity under the snrlae<i of the 
earth, leads down to tla^ dt'ad, another to 
Tartiircis. Yet boili of these suhterratu'an 
abvsses are nn'iiiioned by him utnler the 
latter name. Homer, and ihosi* jua'ts who 
followed next after liim, tlesc*ribed tlio 
realnis of I bales as being muler the sur- 
face of the i*arlli, where tlie dead, like the 
living on earth, good and l)ad, dwell to- 
gether, and a tew t‘in*mies of the gods 
alone sutler torments; Tartarus was a dis- 
tinct rt‘gii)n. Hut as philosophy, by bolder 
conjectures concerning the surtace of the 
earth, and, tinally, by the <loctrini‘ nt‘ a 
lloatitig sphere, did away the okl tiotions 
of Tartarus, and the belief ot‘ a liiture n*t- 
rihutioii gaitied gifumd ; the realms ot‘ the 
dead, placed at first under the surtace 
of the earth, anil then hy some in the 
eentre, were separated into Hlysium and 
Tartarus. 'J'hese changes had also an iii- 
iliieuce oil the uutionseiiterlaiued re>peet- 
ing the sovereign of the lower world. He 
not only gained in outward ])()wer and 
supremaey, hut the coniM ptioiis of his 
charaeter were changed ; he Ix'camea he- 
nevoleiit heiiig, who held in his hand the 
keys of the earth, and hlessed tiie year 
W'ithti’niis: ibr from the alnss of night 
Come all riches and plenty. It is there- 
tore not straiiL^e, that the later ages, eoii- 
fomi.iiiig Hades willi Hlutus (ij. s.), culled 
iiim /'ix/r/, and attrihuti'il to him dominion 
over the ire.i.-uie> eoiieealed in the how els 
of the earth. He fought with his hrothers 
aifaiust tlie I’itans, and receiM-.d from the 
C\eloj»>, whom hij had released, the he|- 
liieL that makes its wearer iiivisihle, whiirh 
lie lent to Alereiiry in the war of the 
giants, and to Pei-seus in his expiiliiion 
against tlie Gorgons, and which after- 
wards came into the |)ossesr>ioii of Meri- 
ones. Tlie Furies and Charon are his 
ministers. He judges every open and 
weref deed, and to him are siihordinate the 
three judges yEacus, Minos and Khada- 
rnanthus. Hacchus, Hercules, Orpheus and 
Ulysses entered his rtialiiis alive, and left 
them uninjured ; hutTheseus and PiritlioiiM, 
whose object is saiil to have lieen the ali- 
ductioii of his w'ife, he causc;dto he cJiuiu- 
ed, though the former is said to have lieim 
subsequently releastsl by Hercules. The 
worship of Pluto was extensively s[>rcad 
among the Greeks and liomans. The 
cypress, the Ijox, tlie narcissus, and the 
plant atliurituin (maiden-hair), were sacmd 
to liim : oxen and goats wero sacrificed to 


him in the shades of nigiit, ainl liis priests 
were i rowiied willi cypress. Hi; is repre- 
sented ill gloomy majesty, liis forehead 
shaded iiy his hair, and with a thick bimrd. 
His head is sometimes covered with a 
\eil. He frequently also weal's his helmet, 
or a crown of ehony, or a wrcatli of adi- 
antiim or narcissus. Jii his hand he 
holds a tW'o-l‘orked sceptre, a stall* or a 
key; by bis siile is l.Vrberiis. He is 
either seati'd on a throne ot* ebony or in a 
cliuriot. His epithets are “the subterra- 
nean Jupiter,” “the Stygian,” &(*. 

Pni’-ri s, SOM of Jasioii and Ceics, was 
the god of riches. His gimcalogy shows 
tlie mcauiiig of the allegory, which is 
miTcly this, that “ Agriculture produces 
wealth.” At first Pliitiis had the use of 
Jiis eyes, hut Jupiter struck Jiini blind, be- 
cause lie confined iiis gifts to the good ; 
and lie theneeiorili eonflu'red the"! equally 
on tin; good and the had. Jlis residence 
wiLs under the earth. He is weak, and 
limps w hen In; comes to mortals, hut swift- 
footed or winged when he leaves them. 
Fortune carries him in her arms, and he 
also forms one ol* Minerva’s retinue. He 
is soiiii'timescont’ouiuled with Pluto, (rp v.) 

Plcviosk. (See Calendar^ vul. ii, p. 

40H.) 

J*LVMoi/rn ; a borough town of Eng- 
land, in l)e\onsIiiri*, and, on ueeoimt of its 
liarhors and the docks in its neighhor- 
liood,one of the most important maritiino 
places in the* Kingdom, it is situated at 
the head of the rapacious haven of Plym- 
outh sound, on theciLsierii sidi! of a touguo 
of land tijriMf'd hy the estuaries of iho 
rivei-s PI\m and 'J’amar, w hicli iicre emp- 
ty themselves into the sea. Plymouth 
sUiiids at the mouth of the Plym, within 
ahout a mile and a half of the town of 
Devoiipurt, formerly called Pbfmouth 
Dock, to which it is united hy the inter- 
vening town of East Stoiichouse. The 
town having grailually risen from the con- 
dition of a small fisliiiig town to its pres- 
ent size, most of tJie slreins are irregular, 
and hy no means elegant or eommodious; • 
hut the new parts of the town are hand- 
soiiii;, and are spreading nipidly. The 
public buildings are, the custoiri-liousi*, 
the exchange, the Atlieiaciim, the public 
lilirnry, the tlieatn^, the royal hotel, plaees 
of worship, the classical and inathcmutical 
sclioul, the mechatiics’ institute, Afc. 
Piyinoutli is divided into two parishes. 
Of the two parisli chijrela;s, the most an- 
cient is that of St. Andrew, built pi’evioiis- 
ly to a handsome liuildhig of the 

Gothic order ; diurlf?s’s cjiiircli is also a 
Gotliic structure. Ainij^.ig the churitahlc 
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institutions, whioh nro filioiit thirty, are a 
\vork-iioiiS43, a public dispcirstiry, an eye 
iiilirinary, a lyiiifr-iu charity, a public Kiib- 
Kcriplioii Kchouly alius-houscH, Jiihle socic* 
^cc, Scr. (iovcriuuciit has sfjvcrul 
iiiilitary aial naval (‘sUihliHliniciits at this 
port. Ol* Ujc tijrtiticatiuns, the most re- 
markable is the citaflel, which wits erected 
in the rei^m of Charles II. It is placed in 
a most conimandiiijLr situation on the <^ast- 
ern end ol* the height called the Hoc 
(wlii«‘.li slieltci-s th<^ town from the sea). 
It is e\ce(;din^ly wt'll liirtirasl, and is con- 
stantly j'arrisoned. It contains the resi- 
deiic.e of the fj^overnor of Plymouth, and 
barracks ii>r live or six liuiulreil troops. 
Under the eastern walls of the citadel is 
the vh'luallin^ office, an exU'iisive ran^o 
of buihlings, cfiutainiii'' the granaries and 
ovens for sufiplying the bread, as also the 
cellars and sfore-liouses for wine, spirits, 
mi'at, Arc. Ibr the use of the king’s vessels 
in harbor. 'J*he port of Plymouth is dis- 
tinguisla'd for its capacity, and tin* securi- 
ty which it affords in its s<)vcral jiarts. It 
is ca[Kible of containing ^000 sail, and is 
one of the finest iiarliors in the vvorld. 
It consists of three divisions or harbors, — 
Sutton pool, immediately adjoining the 
town ; (/at water, an extensive sin ‘ct, fonn- 
(‘d by the estuary of the Plyin ; and the 
harbor or bay of I fuinoazr*. At the mouth 
of tlicsc harbors the great bay of I’lymouth 
sound Ibriiis an excellent roadstead, which 
is now completely secure by the erection 
of the breakwater across its entrance. 
This work is an insulated mole, or vast 
ln*ap of stones, stretching across the en- 
tranco of the sound, so liir as to leave a 
passagci tin* vessels at either end, arnl o|)- 
posing a harrier to the heavy swell rolling 
in from the Atlantic. Its length is 1700 
yards, the eastern extremity being altout 
1)0 fathoms to the eastward of St. Carlos’s 
rocks ; and tin* western, 800 w(*st of the 
Shovel rock. The middle part is contin- 
ued in a straight line 1000 yards, and the 
tw o extremities incline towards the north- 
ern side of the straight part in an angle of 
about ISiO degrees. This great w ork was 
begun Aug. 12, 1812. During its progress, 
convincing jiroofs of its cliiciicy and utility 
were afforded. The expense of erecting 
the breakwater is estimated at £1,171,100. 
The Eddystono light-house is an imiiortant 
apjiendage to the harbor ; the entrance of 
which would, without this beacon, lie ex- 
tremely dangerous. (See Eddystone,) lie- 
rides the importation of coals, cidm, corn, 
wine, drnber, and articles for home coii- 
* sumption, Plymouth carries on a consid- 
®r*ihlo trad« mucISWomoted by tlie estab- 
VOL. X. 


lislimcnt of a chamber of commerce, in 
the year 1818. In the I8th year of Henry 
VI, Plymouth was incorporaltul as a bor- 
ough, and it sends two members to par- 
liuiiicnt. It is governed by a mayor, re- 
corder, and tw'clve aldermen, under whose 
care an active police is establishc'd. The 
garrison at this fioit is under the com- 
mand of a military *)fficer styled the gor- 
enzor, who is also generally commaiyler- 
in-chief of the western district. The na- 
val affairs are under the direction of the 
port-admiral, w hose residence is at Devon- 
port. Tin* |)opijlation of Plymouth, with 
Devon, is (>1,212. Jt is 218 miles from 
London, and 44 from Exeter ; Ion. 4° 1' 
.W.; lat. .W2:i'N. 

J*lymoi;th ; a |>ost-towTi, port of cntr}% 
ami sliire tow n of Plymouth count}', Mas- 
sachusetts, fiirmcrly the capital of the 
Plymouth colony, and the oldest tow’n in 
Mew England. It was settled b\' tla^ Pil- 
grims, who arrived in ilic May Flower, 
Dec. 1()20. It stands on a fine harbor 
of the same name, 8() miles south-east of 
liostoii. The court-house is in hit. 41° 
57' N. ; Ion. 70° 42' 30" W. The town- 
ship, though oflen divided, is still sixteen 
miles long, and five broad. The harbor 
is spacious, hut sliallow. The town has 
considerable commerce,and valuable man- 
ufactures of iron. An elegant hall has 
been erected for the use of the pilgrim 
society. Pojiidation, in 1820, 4348 ; in 
1830, 4751, The Indians called this town 
rn^Iccomack, A part of the rock on which 
the pilgrims landed has been conveyed 
to the centre of the town. 

Plymouth, Colo.xy of. (See .Vcia 
Eng;lund.) 

Pneumatics (from the Greek nviv^ta. 
air) is that brancli of natnml philosophy 
which treats of the mechanical properties 
of (dnstic fluids (see Elasticity), the inelas- 
tic fluids belonging to the province of liy- 
dranUcs and hydixinamics (see the arti- 
cles). The elastic fliiiil with which wo 
are most familiar is atmospheric air ; and 
it possesses all the mechanical properties, 
which it is necesary to notice in any elastic 
fluitl. (The laws of pneumatics will be 
found treated of under the heads of Air, 
Air-pump, Barometer, Pump, Acoustics.) 

Pjveumony ; inflammation of the lun^. 
The species, according to Cullen, are perip- 
neuinony and pleurisy. (See Pleurisy.) 
The most general cause of this inflamma- 
tion is the application of cold to the body, 
which gives a check to the perspiration, 
and deteriiiiiics a great flow of blood to 
the lungs. It attacks principally those of 
a robust constitution and plethoric habit, 
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ami ocnirs most frccjm'iitly in tlic winter 
aiiii spriii*'-. Otiior causes arc violent ex- 
ertions ill sin^uii^^ spcakiiii', or plnyin*^ on 
wiiiil instniincnts. I'iie trm* {icripnciinio- 
iiy comes on with an ohtiise )iain in the 
clu'st or siile, ^rcat clilllculiy of breathing 
(particularly in a rccuinht'iit position, or 
when lyin^f on the siJo alfcctcd), to^ctluT 
M’ith a cou^di, dryness of the skin, ht*ar, 
anxiety and thirst. If relief is not alford- 
ed in time, aiul the inflanniiatioti proceeds 
witli violenet', the face will alter to a pur- 
]de color; an (dfusioii of hlood will take 
])laee into the cellular suhstance of the 
luii^s, so as to impede tlie eireiihitiou 
throu:^h that or^aii, and the patient will 
soon he deprived of lile. When it <^oes 
otfhy re>olniion, some very evident evac- 
iKcion atteiuls it; the evacuation which 
im»t freipiently terminates the complaint, 
and whieli iloes it with tlu' ‘jreaiest etVect, 
is a free juid copious expectoration of 
thick white or yellow matter, slightly 
strt'aked with hlood ; and hy this the dis- 
ease is carried oil* generally in the ciuirstj 
of ten or twidve dtiys. 

Po {Ptt'fn.t, Eridanus), the larfjc'st river 
of Italy, rises in mount V'iso, in the Cot- 
tiati Alps,PieduH)Ut, Jit an elevtuion of tIOUO 
feet above llie s. a. It Hows Iroin west to 
east through Piedmont, and from Pavia 
forms th«* soutlierii boundary of the Loin- 
hanlo-Vimetian kingdom, which it sepa- 
rates from the Sardinian territories, from 
Parma, Modena, and the States of the 
Church. It reecives, during a course of 
ii'JO miles, the Doria, S'-sia, Tessino, Adda, 
Oidio ami iMincio iiom the left, the 
Tanaro with the Slura, the Seri via, ’^JVe- 
hia, 'Paro, Leii/a, ( ’rostolo, Sechia, I’anaro 
and lleiio from the right, and enifities 
itself hy fair mouths into the gulf of Vh*n- 
ice. It is the main channel of commer- 
cial communication in I.'pper Italy, hut it 
often does great mischief by iis iniuida- 
tioU"’, Jind it occasionally changes its lieil; 
the swamps whiidi it leaves are used for 
tint cultivation of rice. In many parts of 
its coui*se it is confmed by diki's. 'flic! 
canal (jian Naviglio connects the, Tessiiio 
witli the Po, in a straight Jim*. 

Pm;Ario.vTAS, daughter of J\)whatan, 
a cclehrated Indian warrior in Virginia, 
was horn about the, yc'ar .She dis- 

coverecl the warmest friendsliiji for the, 
Ihigiish, who colonized Virginia when 
slie was about twelve, years oltl, and was 
eminently useful to the infant sidtlemetit. 
The first rr;markahlc evidence of this at- 
taclniient was displayed in U>07, when 
captain John Smith was taken prisfiner 
by Jier counlryiiieii, and brought before 


Powhatan, that ho might ])iit him to 
(lentil. As the savagii lifted his cliih to 
da.sh out the hraiiis ot'tlir prisoner, whoso 
h(*ad was laid on a stone at his feet, Poc- 
ahontas threw herself on Smith’s body, 
and prt'vailed on her lather to spare his 
life. * Captain Smith was suffered to 
return to Jamestown, whenci; lie sent 
presi'jits to Powhatan and his hemdlie.- 
tress. From this time, Pocahontas fre- 
quently visited the s«*ttIemeMls of the 
whiU's, to whom slit* furnished provisions 
at times when they witc particularly 
needed. In KlOP, Powhatan invited 
S^mith to ]>ay him a visit, promising liitii 
a supply of provisions, but designing to 
eiitra|) and (h'stroy him and his party. 
Pocahontas, becoming iiiforiiK'd of this 
plot, ventured through the forest at mid- 
night, to diselose it to Smith. For three 
or f'onr years she ecnuiiiiied tr. assist the 
settlers in their distrt‘sses, and to save 
them from the (‘ffei'ts of her father’s ani- 
iiiosity. During this period, the iniimt 
colony had exptaieiiecd numerous vieis- 
sitiides of good and had fortum*. .Smith 
Inal been driven by faction to lOiiglatid, 
and the rapacity ot*liis successors [iliiiigecl 
the seitleiiient into an Indian war. An 
attack was maih* on one of the forts hy 
the Indians under Powhatan, when the 
eommamler ami thirty men vv(‘re slaugh- 
tered, only one |>erson, a hoy, surviving, 
who was saved hy Poealionuis. About 
the year I(J1'2, I’oeahontas, — trmn what 
cause is not ascertaim'd, hut moM prob- 
ably on uccoiint of her exl inordinary 
att:iehment to the whites, — incurring 
her father’s resentment, l«*fl ln‘r home, 
and visited the territory of Japa/.aws, 
chi<*f of Potowmac. (^'apraiii Arirall, 
coming up tin* river on a trading expe- 
dition, and eom'i'iving that Poeahoiilas 
would he, a valuable hostage, prevailed 
on Jiijiazavvs, hy ilie templing oHI r of a 
copper kettle, to snrn*iider her to him. 
Powhatan refused to ransom her on the 
terms propos(‘d. During lu*r detention, 
Mr. Thomas Kolfe, an Fnglishmaii of re- 
spectable, eharaetiT, hceame attached to 
her, and offered her his hand. It was 
nccf.'pKjd, and, the eonserit of Powlialan 
being obtained, the marriage was soh'iii- 
lii/.ed in presence of flu? uncle of Poca- 
hontas and her two lirot hers. This event 
relieved the colony from the enmity of 
Powhatan, and preserved peace between 
tlieni for many years. In the. year lf)H>, 
Poeahontas emharkiMi with her husband, 
and several Indians, of both- sexes, -for 
Fiiglaiid, where she vyas hapti/fui, ex- 
changing her Iiidiau^iuine iVu: that of 
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Kobcr(\n. Slio bocamn a subject of cii- 
riosiiy to all classes of people;. She re- 
ceived, ill JjoiJiloii, a visit from Jjer for- 
mer friend, captain »Smitb, wliorn, for 
some; unknown puqiose, siie bad been 
tungJit to belie've was dead. Wbeiii sbe 
first beheld bini, sbe was ove;reoine with 
emotion, and, turning from him, bid her 
face; in lior bunds. J)nrin^ lier stay in 
JCn^laiid, sbe advanced p'eatly in the 
knowleel^e of the ]'bi<.disb language, and 
her <*onv<;rsatioii was mueb sought aft<*r 
at court. Jler n-sidence; among civilized 
men, however, was destined to be short. 
While about to embark from (iraveseiid, 
in company with her biisliand and an 
infant son, to nivisit her native land, sbe 
di<*d, at the age of twenty-two years, 
leaving one son, wlio was educated by 
bis uncle, in J.ondon, and afterwards l>c- 
cain<; a wealthy and distinguislu'd char- 
acter in Virginia. His desc<‘ndunts still 
exist in that commonwealth. 

J'ocofjK, lOdward, an Oriental critic, a 
nativi* of Oxford, was born NoveinlM;r8, 
J<!04, and educate<l at OxI'ord. Jle pre- 
jmred for the press such parts as bad not 
lieeii ediU'd of the Syriac New' IVsta- 
inent, from a manuscript in the Hodleiaii 
library (licyden, l()JK),4to.). In Po- 
cock was appointed cba))lain to ibc; Kng- 
Jisb 1‘actory at Aleppo, and applied iiim- 
s<*lf then; to the cultivation of Oriental 
literatim*. He was <>m{>loycd liy Laud 
to collect manuscripts and coins for the 
university of Oxford ; and, in ItUiti, was 
invited to till the m*wly' t'ounded Araliic 
jiroli'ssorsliip at Oxford. He snbscqncnl- 
ly undertook a second voyage to the Kast, 
and remained some time at Coiistantirioplo 
eollei-ting ancient inaniiseripts. He re- 
turned in KMO, and assisted Seldeii in the 
pnblit'ation of ]mrt of tlie annals of Vai- 
tyeliiiis, under the title of Origines Mx- 
«»n/nart> (J()4 1.) In KHH, he was appoint- 
ed Hebrew professor at Oxford, to w'bieh 
tia* king, tlieii a prisoner in the Isle of 
Wight, atided the rich eanoiiry of Clirist- 
ebnreli ; and the. grant w'as confirmed by 
tlie parliament. In ](i49, be ]>nblislicd 
iSyariHini HIstnrifV JJrahinn ( Ito., reprinted 
at Oxford, in IHOn). Jii J<>50, be w’ns de- 
prived of Ids eanoiiry, lor refusing to 
siil)s<‘ribe the imgagemeiit re<|uin’d by 
the parliament. In 1()55, be ])ubltslied 
Home of the WTitings of Maimoiiides, un- 
der the title of Porta Mosis^ and assisted 
in Walton’s Polyglot IVible. In 1058 ap- 
Jieared bis edition of the. Annals of Ku- 
tyebins, in Arabic, with a Latin version 
{2 vols., 4fo.). The restoration, in JOOO, 
enabled bim to^xecover bis cburcli 


feriiieiit ; and the same year, lie printed 
an Arabic translation of (iroiius’s work 
on the Truth of CJiristianiiy. Ju Hifid, 
be produced an Arabic and J^atiii edition 
of tJjc Historia Dynasliarum of Abid/ara- 
giiis (9 vols., 4to.). He died at Oxford, 
in 1091, leaving Commentaries on the 
Minor Prophets, and some other works. 

J^ococKK, Uieburd, a divine and Ori- 
€;ntal traveller, was borii in 1704, at Souilj- 
umpton, and received bis education at 
Oxford. He engaged in a voyage to the 
Levant, in 17.‘17, and, afler visiting Egjqit, 
Arabia, Palestine, and other countries, 
returned bomi*, through Italy and (ler- 
inaiiy, in 1745i. He jniblislied, in 1743 — 
1745, A Deserijition of the Kast (2 vols., 
folio), comprising an account of those 
parts of the* world in which be bad trav- 
elb'd, and coiitainiiig inncli ciirions in- 
formation. He was promoted to the see 
of Ossory, in 175<l; wbciiee, in 17()5, be 
was translated to Kljdiiii and Meath. Ho 
died of ajioplexy the same year. 

Podagra (from novt, f’oot, and pain); 
that spei-ies of gout wbieb recurs at regu- 
lar intervals, attacking the joints of the 
foot, particularly of the great toe, and at- 
tendetl w iib sharp pain. The pain is de- 
scribed as resembling that produced by 
laying a burning coal upon the toe, or by 
forcing asunder the joint with a red hot 
iron. When the disease is violent, the 
wiiole foot is so sensitive*, that the slight- 
est pressure, the ligbtt'st tciucli, or even 
the agitation occasioned by a strong 
draught of air, causes the most cxeiu- 
ciaiing pain. The ftrsl stage of the dis- 
ease is peculiarly paiiifid, on aeconnt of 
the inftumrnation of the surfaces of the 
joints, by wdiiidi the nerves are afteet- 
ed. 111 a week, or sometimes a fort- 
night, the intlainmalion subsides, the 
]>aiii ceases, and llic part becomes swol- 
len. The swelling contains the prod- 
uct of the gouty inflamination, lyni- 
pbatie mixed with earthy snbsiaiiee. 
It gradually subsides, leaving here and 
there swellings on the foot. The attacks 
usually recur once a year, in spring or 
autumn, sometimes twice, and even 
oftener. As long as they are regular, 
tliey are not dangerous, as nature lias the 
poAver of tbroAviiig olf tlic disease in tlio 
cxtr€*mities. The notion that tliere is no 
remedy against the podagra, and that a 
persoii who has been once attacked can 
never be cured, is erroneous. By short- 
ening the i>eriod of inflammation, the 
secretion of the gouty matter may be 
promoted, and the pain more sjieedily 
assuaged. In the interval of the attacks, 
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if attention is paid to the diet and manner 
of Jiving, if tlio patient confines himself 
to simple food, and avoids the exoiting 
causes of the disease, its violence may he 
gradually diminished, and the disease 
itself may be enidicated ; while, by the 
neglect of these precautions, it continu- 
ally Iwcomes aggravatetl, and, as the sys- 
tem grows W(*aker, irregular and retro- 
cedent, in which stage it is often fatal. 
(See Gout.) 

PouALiaius. (See ^ISsculapius.) 

Ponoi.iA ; a government oi‘ Russia, 
boundoil north by Volhynia and Grodno, 
east by Ekatorinoslav and (ylu'rson, south 
by l\lo!davia and the Dniester, and west by 
JJukowine ; population, I,4()‘i,()0() ; s<|iiare 
iiiiles, ‘iCVloO. It is dividetl into Pi cir- 
cles. The inhabitants are mostly Poles, 
but Russians and Jews are numerous. 

PtEcii.F. (njc*«.Xi;) ; a portico in Athens, 
containing a j»ieliire galhny. (Si’c /Vyg- 
notus.) Zeno taiiglit bis <!o(triries here, 
whence he wits eallc'd the 5fo/V’ (froiii am.!, 
a portico), and his school, the stoic 
sc/tooL (iSee Zeno, and Stoics.) 

PoELK.xBL'RO’, Coniciiiis, a painter, 
bom at Ptreeht, in 1586, heeanu* a pupil 
of Illoemaert, and afterwards went to 
Rome. Here ho studied Ibaphat'Ps \vorks ; 
but he was deticieiit in design, and there- 
fore contiinKl himself principally to natu- 
ral scenes on a small seal(>, in which he 
excelled. Ridtens adorned his own 
cabinet with Poehnihurg’s prodiictitms, 
Charles I invited him to ICnglaiid, where 
he painted a portrait of the king and fither 
works, hut soon returned home, and died 
at Utrecht, in IdtiO. His works are nire, 
and esieein<ul l(>r delicacy of touch and 
sweetiKJss of coloring. 

PoF/rius. (See Poetry.) 

Port Laureate. Among the (ireeks, 
from whom the enstom was also adopted by 
the Romans, it wsis the prac.tiei? to crown 
thesncc.essful poi-ts in the musical contests 
(see Music) with a wreath of laurel. The 
emperor Domitian crowned with his own 
hand poets and orators, at the (yaf)itoliiic 
games, wijieh Jiad been instituted by him. 
In the thirtiMuith century, the custom was 
renewed by the Italians, and the crown- 
ing of Petrarca (f|. v.) in the eapiiol was 
solemnized with great pomp. J’>ery one 
must recollect the description of the coro- 
nation of Corill lie. 'riie GcTmaii crn(>e- 
rors conferred the title of poiJt laureate 
{firekronte didder^ or, as he is called by the 
Italians, poef a ctsarco) on their court poet. 
Conrad (’eltes (q. v.) was the first who re- 
ceived that fionor. The emperors also 
granted to the counts palatine tlie right of 


conferring tliat title. In England, the first 
tiieiitioii of a king’s poet, under the title 
of poet luiii*eate, occurs, according to 
\Vart«)n, in the reign of Edward IV, from 
whom John Kay mceived it. Poda lau- 
rcatus was, however, also an ucadiunical 
title in England, conferred by the univer- 
sities when the candidate received tho 
degrees in grammar (which ineinded rhet- 
oric and versification). The last instance 
of a luureated ilegix^e at Oxford occurs in 
Skelton was laiireated at both iini- 
\'*rsities (in MH!1 and LI6‘i), and seems 
aDo to have been court laureate to Henry 
VHl. lien Jonsoii was court poet to 
James 1, and rei'e*ived a pimsiori, but does 
not appear to bav(' bad the title of laiireato 
fm’tnaiiy granted bim. Dryden was ap- 
pointed laiirt'ate to Cliarles JI, and after- 
wards to Jann's II, by regular patcuit ini- 
<!er privy seal. (See bis prose e-orks by 
IVlalone.) 'fhe fn*st patent of this kind, 
issued in iIk; reign of (-liarles J (IGIO), 
assigns as tin* yearly gratuity to the lau- 
reate .C 100, and a tieree of (yaiiary wine 
out i»f the niyal eellai*s. Naliiim Tate, 
Rowe, Kiisden, Cibber, Wbitt liend, T. 
Warton, Pye (who eonsented to a eom- 
iiiiitafmn of bis wine li)r £'J7), ainl South- 
ey (1816), have been the successors of 
Dryden. 

Poetry, Poesy (from the Gn^ek irobmtt 
from rotna, I ereate, or produce, with refe- 
rence |)rol)ably to tbe creafive power 
essential to a poi t). Tlni mimberless un- 
successful alttmipls To define poetry warn 
ns against circiimseribing wilbin the com- 
pass of a lew wonls, a subject so vast, so 
variegaleil, and so iiitt.TWoveii with all ilio 
activities of the litimaii spirit. Tlie ilefi- 
iiitions usually given, even if true, amount 
only to illiistratioiis or ex))laiialions. To 
make a full (exposition of our vii'ws on 
this subjc'ct would iiir exee(‘d our limits. 
One of tb(^ eliicd’ traits of tin? poetical is, 
that it iH'ciiliarly ulli ius the imagination 
and the feelings. Wln*n we s|)euk of 
aetions or the cnwilions of gi'iiiiis as poet- 
ical, tbe term implies fiinlnu’ that tln;y bad 
tlndr origin in coiiiM ptions in which the 
imagiiintion and the h'elings were cbi(;f 
agents. Hence tbe universality of poiHry ; 
Inmee the pre|)oiideran(;e of the poetical 
in the luiigiiuge and cotn^eptions of (?arly 
nations. A (!omrnon idiMi, the residt of 
exp(*rieiico, or simple n?asoiiiiig may bo 
conceived (and accordingly expressed) by 
the poet in such a way iis to strike our 
feiilings with p(?culiar force, or id(^as 
wbie.b, though (Jevated in tlicmselvcs, are 
fiirriiliar to all, may receive new impms- 
sivencBS from a new aini^iitrikiniL way of 
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expressing them. For instance, the pre* 
cept to love oiir eneiuios ; who does not 
fi;el that this ehwated sentimf^nt is reiider- 
r<l still more striking by the illustrution of 
Meiiou, who udils to llie precept, “ like 
the sandal tree, which sheds perfume on 
the axe that fells it ?” A great part of 
poetry, in lact, consists in a striking ex- 
jiressioii of common ideas, iM^oaiise it is 
impossible that a jioet should always have 
new id<;as. it is gratifying to find a new 
conception of a lamiliar idcui presenting 
the subject in a light in which we had 
imvcr viewed it. Rut if the language nd- 
dresstMl to feeling and imagination chiefly, 
is ofnai used to convey a plain idea jjoet- 
ically, or to give a familiar one a new 
charm, this language, on the other hand, is 
often tlic natural expression of an elevated 
imagination, which soars through regions 
to which our wishes, hopes and faith 
as|)ire, and s[>eaks in metaphors because 
common language is inadequate to ex- 
]»ress its concc'ptions. Poetry has been 
divided into natural and artiiicial ; the 
former signifying that ])oetry which con- 
sists in conct'ptions only, and not in the 
expression and arrangement of them by 
the rules of art. According to its sub- 
jects, and the relation which the poet 
holds to his productions, it is divided into 
the poetry of subjective (q. v.) feeling, or 
lyrical poetry (see Lyncs) ; narrative poe- 
try (see Epic), and that which presents 
actions as happening, while the poet him- 
self is kept entirely out of view; dramatic 
jjoetry (scmj Drama), The name machine- 
ly is given in epic and dramatic poetry 
to superhuman beings introduced by the 
poet to solve diiTiculties or perform ex- 
j)loits which surpass human power. — 
Poetics is the theory of poetry, and is 
l)artly a branch of practical aesthetics 
(q. V.), partly a branch of philology; the 
former, us fiir ns the principh'sof the beau- 
tiftd and of the fine arts are applied to 
I>octry ; the; latter, us far as it is the theory 
of |)oetio style, or the technical part of 
poetry. It is one of the theories earliest 
developed, — nay, a?sthetics grew out of it. 
Among the Greeks, Aristotle treated it 
in his »rcf)i UotnTiKfis, of which we only pos- 
sess a fragment (best edition by Gottfr. 
Hermann). Homce, in his JIrs Poelica, 
or letter to the Pisos, shows himself his 
pnpil. In modern times, it has been 
tn;ated by Marc. Hit'r. Vida, Torquato 
Ta^o and many other Italians, Nic. 
Roileau, Jnl. Coes. Scnliger, Gcr. Voss, 
j L. Racine, D’Alembert, Marmontel, Baum- 
pnrten (q. v.), tlnj^ founder of aesthetics, 
Job. Ad.y, Sclilegel[\ Salzer, Engel, Jean 


Paul Fr. Richter (in his Vorschtde der 
JEslhetik) and Clodius. Besides these, the 
theory of poetry in general has been 
tniuted by L<>ssing, Klof)stock, W. von 
Humboldt, Herder, Schiller, (idthe, the 
Schlegels, Mtillerand others; in English, 
by Blair, Wordsworth, Campbell. Wc 
may divide the history of poetry into two 
periods ; the one before the birth of Christ, 
the other since. The Hebrews are the 
fii*st |>eople from whom poetical produc- 
tions have descended to our times. Only 
obscure truces remain of any earlier poe- 
try of the Indians, Persians, Syrians and 
Arabians. 'Phe religious poetry of the 
Hebrews is of very ancient date, and 
•possesses a solemn chunicter, distinct from 
tiiat of the other nations of antiquity. It 
begins with cosmogony, becomes at a 
later pejriod of a warlike character, then 
assumes the l(>rm of sacred songs in the 
time of David, and attains under Solomon 
(from 1044 to 975) its greatest elevation, 
after which it assumes a prophetical char- 
acter. (See Hthreivs,) \V'e next come to 
classic untiipjity, and become acquainted 
with poetry in the plastic character, W'hich 
it assumed in Asia Minor and Greece, 
un<ler the iiiiluence of the prevailing pa- 
ganism, which received such rich and 
various hues from the glowing ima- 
gination of the peo}>le. Greek poetry 
may again be divided into three periods: 
the first of these extends from the earliest 
times of Greece to the Persian war. Greek 
poetry begins in Thrace and Asia Minor, 
and the gn'at national epic of Homer, or 
the Homerides, the rliapsodists, the cyclic 
and gnomic poets, indicate a wide difiu- 
sion of poetry at that time. Lyric |K)etry 
soon aitaiiu'd a peculiar eminence. The 
second period extends from the Per- 
sian war to the time of Alexander the 
Great. It is the flourishing period of the 
dnimatic art, and of cultivated Greek 
poetry in general. The third period sliows 
the decline of Greek jioctry under the 
successors of Alexander, and the revival 
of the same in Alexnialria. (See Greek 
Literature.) From the Greeks we turn to 
their imitators, the Romans, whose lan- 
guage was not employed in poetry till a 
late period, aiul who, until the second 
Punic war, or until the time in which, 
they became ck^tdy connected with tho 
Greeks, matle only rude esstiys in poetry. 
Tlie era of Augustus and Tiberius was 
the golden age of their poetry, and it 
tiionc.o declined continually, until the in- 
troduction of the Chrisliaii religion and 
tiie irruption of the barbarians. The frag- 
ments which have come down to u& from 
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the flourishing period of Indian poetry, 
som(» centuries bt'fore Christ, are of an 
original diameter and peculiar delicacy. 
The second chief period of the times since 
Christ (see Modern^ aiul Romantic), first 
sliows us the Latin language applitut in 
the Christian worship to a mystic religious 
poetry ; and later, in the ninth, tenth aii«l 
succeeding centuries, employed hy h'arn- 
cd men in imitations of the old Roman 
poetry ; contemporary with these we wit- 
ness th<i rise of Arahian poetry, (q. v.) 
A peculiar poetry sprung up in the mod- 
ern languages, among the Ercnch, at the 
time of the Provencals or 'rrouhadoiii's, 
in the eleventh century. Jn its demotion, 
valor and love, the sjiirit of chivalry is 
apparent. (See Romantic.) 'Fliis roman- 
tic poetry of the Franks (le(;iinetl into 
mere artificial rhyming, after the end of 
the twelfth century. Fiider the dominion 
of F'mncis I, poetry somewhat revived; 
but the age of Louis XIV was tlie g<dtlen 
era of French poetry; allhougli it ofuMi, 
but in its own manncT, imitaU'd tiie an- 
cients, anil modernized ancient materials. 
Rlietorical elegance and easy wif were its 
cliief aim. (See French Litrraliur.) 'riie 
modern Italian poetry sprung from tlie Pro- 
veiK^al, But a |ioetry of a natural <•haracter 
began in Sicily, after the thirte'ciitii century, 
and flourished, peculiarly from the lime of 
Dante and Petrarch to that of Ariosto and 
Tjisso, in the thirteimth, fourteenth and 
fifleenth centuries, and thence declined 
into hoinhast and imitation. (See Hnlinn 
Podnj.) Th(3 Spanish poetry appj*ars 
originally the sister of the Provenijal, hut 
mingled with the Oriental cdiaracter. The? 
earliest Castilian poetry, properly so call- 
ed, lielongs to the thirteenth century; hut 
it began to flourish under the adminis- 
tration of Charles f, and de(!iiiied under 
Philip IV^ SimultaMeons with it, and in 
connexion with if, flonri>hed the* Portu- 
guese. (See Spanish ijitcratnre, and Por~ 
iugtitse Literature.) The Genuaii j)oe- 
try, which is closely connected with tlie 
northern, and has its own (*j)ic cycJe, 
flourished at various times, and with 
much variety of character, hut most vig- 
orously when free from the influence of 
foreign models.* (See German Poctn/.) 
The origin of the English and Scottish 
poetry is lost, like that of the German, in 
the distant period of the hards; it was 
rehneil by the Norman French poetry. 
But the flourishing ^leriod of English 
poetry is placed in the times of rpieeii 
Elizabeth, although Chancer is esteemed 
the father of modern English poetry. 
The Scandinavian poetry, ollierwiso call- 


ed northern, presents chivalry peculiarly 
colored by the northern character, since 
the thirteenth century, when the German 
Heldcnfmch (book of heroes) wu.s intro- 
duced into Norway, and foreign tales be- 
came blended with native ones. In the 
foniteeiith century, the ])oeiry of the 
niastei*singers took the place of that 
which had been foinaled on the. ancient 
sagas. (Sei3 Danish and Swedhsh Lan- 
gunge and Literature.) 'I'liesc; are the 
principal divisions in the history of poetry. 
For further information, .s(;e Warton’s 
Ifistonf of English Poetry, Sisrnondi's 
Litteratnre du Alidi de V Europe, Bouter- 
wek’s Hidory of modem Poetry and Elo- 
quence (in GiTiiiau). 

Poumo Bracciolini, one of the early 
promotei-s of litiTatiin; in Italy, was born 
at TiTiamiova, in the* Florenlii c territory, 
in JIIHO. On comph^ting his education, 
ho went to Roiik^, where he obtaimul the 
otfi«*e of writer of apostolical letters, and 
in 1 1 11 attended John XXII to the coun- 
(‘il of ('onstaiice. in Mid In* undertook 
th(‘ task of seandiing tin; monasterii*s iiir 
aiH'ieiit manuscripts; in that of St. Gail 
lie discoviu’cd a conipl<‘te c*opy of (Quin- 
tilian, with a part of the Argonauiies of 
Valerius Flaccns, and in other religious 
houses se.veral of (Ticc^ro’s orations, and 
ohtaiiK'd 4*o|)ies of the vv^irks of Siliu.s 
ftalicns, V< getius, Annniaims iMarcellinns, 
(yohniKdIa, ^c. In J lIH,on the invitation 
of cardinal Ree.nfort, he visiti**! England; 
but the harharism of the country at that 
period soon led him to return, and he 
finally altacInMl himself to ("osmo de’ 
iMedici. In 1440, he published his Dia- 
logues on Noliility, one* of the most finish- 
ed of his works. In M.5.‘l, he was chosiui 
chancellor to the Florentine ri'pnhiit!. llis 
History of Flonuice had not received its 
last polish at his death in Poggio 

was li<*(nitions, <]naiTelsome and intem- 
perate in confroviTsy ; hut his sentiments 
are in geniTal liberal and manly, and he 
may he (hrc'ined the most 4’Iegant composer 
ill Latin (the language of all his works) 
of that period, llis writings are nume- 
rous, ami upon various topics. Many are 
dis4!iissio!is on moral arguments, a few are 
philosophical, and several controversial: 
the remainder arc childly translations, 
orations and letters, the child* fault of 
which is diflijseiioss. llis Historia Flo- 
rcnlina, which compriseH tlie period from 
LI50 to 145.5, is to be found in tbe collec- 
tions of Grtcviiis and Miirutori. Tho 
whole of the works of Poggio were pub- 
lished together ut Bui^, L5i‘)8i^See ids 
life by Shepherd (Liverpool, 180^^. 
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PoicTiF.ns. (S«?e Poitiers,) 

PoiiiT, ill iniisir, us cniijoinod with 
othei-s, liuH vurioiii^ si^aiificutioiis. The 
ilifli'ri'nt iisrs to whir.h points were for- 
iiirrly upplieii, itimIim- tin* ]H‘nisal of old 
roinposiiions oxtroiiirly (rdlloull niid per- 
[ll(‘xill^^ In those works wt3 meet with 
the point of pvrjhtion^ point oj'aufrmenta-^ 
tionj point of division^ and point of altera- 
tion. I’he point of perfection was added 
to those notes whieh were denoted hy the 
modal si;r<ii^to he perf '(;t, or equal to three 
not<*s of the same vaha*, hut whieh were 
reiideHMl imperfert hy jiosition. The 
^point of avp; mentation is tliat in modem 
use, whicdi the old masters used only in 
common or impnfwt lime. The point of • 
division^ nv impeifertion, was placed be- 
tween two shorttjr notes that followed, 
and wem succeeded hy two longer, in 
perfect modes, to n*nder both the long 
notes iniperi«‘ct. The point of alteration^ 
or of was ].»laced l)eli»re two 

shorter noti‘s preceding a longer, in onler 
to donhie the length of the second short 
note. In modern music, tin* pointy taken 
as an increased power of tlie note, is al- 
ways equal to the half of the note to 
wJiich it appertains. 

Point, in geometry, as defined by Va\- 
clid, is a (piantity which has no parts, or 
which is indivisible. Points are the ends 
or cMremities of lines. If a point is sup- 
])osed to he moved any way, it will, by its 
motion, d('scrib(*a line. 

Point is also an iron or steel instru- 
ment, used with some variety in several 
arts. biiigrav<*rs, etchers, cuttei>5 in wocnl, 
&c., use points to trace their designs on 
the copper, wootl, stone, &c. 

Point, in manulactur(‘s, is a geiic*ral 
term used for all kinds of luces wrought 
with the needle: such arc the point de 
T'fhtise, point de France, point de Genes, 
&:c., winch are distinguished by the par- 
ticular economy and arrangement of their 
))oints. 

Point, among sailors ; a low arm of the 
shore whicJi projects into the st^a, or into 
a river, beyond the contiguous part of the 
b(*ach. To point a g-i/7i ; to direct it to- 
wards any particular object or point. 

Point blanc, in gunnery, denotes the 
shot of n gun levelled horizontally. 

Point Comfort, Old ; a cape^on the 
coast of Virginia, at tlie mouth of James 
river, on the north side, about ten miles 
soiitli-east of Hampton, twenty north of 
IJorfolk; Ion. 7(i° 2(V W. ; hit. 37° S' N. 
Extensive fortificntioiis have been erected 
here ; and at the Rip Raps, one mile dis- 
huu, a ’uount has been Ibrmed by placing 


stories in the water, thus forming an island 
of four acres, with fortifieutionscoiniiiuiid- 
iiig the eiitruijce of the river. 

PoiNTKR. The (log called pointer is 
found in S^pain, Portugal and France, 
with hut slight ilitlerencc of f<u rn. It is 
not a native of England, hut has long 
since been naturalized there. “Those 
pointers,” sajs Johnson in his Shocaer’s 
Cotiipanion, “wdiich 1 have s< 3 eii direct 
from Spain, are heavy and eluinsily ibrm- 
(ul ; those from Portugal are somewhat 
light!*!’; while the Fri'ijcli breed is re- 
inarkahle for a wide furrow which runs 
between the no^lril.s, and gives to the 
aniinurs eourit(‘nance a very grot(‘sque 
appt'urancc*. Tliey an? all ihick and 
heavy, with large, chuhliy h(‘ads, long, 
pendent ears, and short, sinooih hair ; they 
are often ill tempered and snappish, and, 
in fact, are go(jd for little in this country till 
they have been crossed with ilie more 
generous blood of these islands. Yc't the 
eoiijimetion of the setter and pointer is 
by iio means advisable. Excellent point- 
ers ba\e been produced by ilie fox-hound 
and the Spaniard. In crossing with fhb 
Spanish pointer, the doip-fiewed hound 
is to In* pr(‘lerred, and trom judicious 
crossing excellent poiutei-s are to he met 
with ill most parts (d* England, ^’he y 
difler from the setter, as, when i]i(*y have 
ap}>roaehed sufficiently near the ganu*, 
they stand en'Ct, vihereas the true-hrul 
setter will either sit u]»on his haunehis, 
or lie close to the ground, generally the 
latter. Pointers olieii sutler much triuii 
sore leer. I liave generally Ibund whin*- 
fuoted dogs much more tf'iider in this 
respc'Ct tlian those whose feet are of a 
dark color. Pointers are sonu tina s used 
with hells round their necks in ^o\cr 
shooting. ^Vhen the dog sets, the ringing 
C( ases^ and tlie shooter procec(*s to the 
spot. Pointpi-s are very susceptible of 
education, and not so aj»t to forgi t th< ir 
lessons as the setter, and their speed, 
strength and ])erseveriiig spirit enable them 
to eoiitiimc the cliase for a leiigili of time 
almost incrt'dihle.” Poiiitei’^ are used in 
linding feathered game of various sorts, 
partridges, pheasants, &c. 

Point of Sight. (»?ce Perspective.) 

Poison. A poison is any substance of 
wbicb a small quantity taken into tbe stoin- 
neb, mixed with the blood hy wounds, or 
tlirongh tlie Jungs, or absorbed through tJie 
skin, can produce changes in the bodies 
of brutes or men, deleterious to the health, 
and even destructive to life, hy means not 
mechanical. Many poisons operate cJiem- 
icaily, corroding tlie organized jQbre, de- 
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rtroyin;? tlie form nnd connexion of the 
parts, exciting powerfully, uiid causing 
intlaniniation and niortitication. To tins 
class belong most of the poisons of tlio 
mineral kingdom ; as, 1. many metallic 
oxides and salts, as arsenic, one of the 
most destructive poisrms, of which a f«*\v 
grains produce tiital elfeets. Many prcj)- 
arations of copper are also poisonous, tis 
vertligris, and many paints; also very acid 
or s;ilt articles of food or drink cooked in 
cop|)er V(‘ssels. Many preparations <»f 
quicksilver, as corrosive siihliman*, n*d 
precipitate, cVc., some common pmpara- 
tioiis ot* antimony, should also he iiaiiital 
here. !2. Strong minei*al aitid vt‘getahlo 
acids, when introduced into the ho<ly in 
an undiluted state, tis concentrated sul- 
phuric acid or oil of vitriol, nitric acid or 
afpia fortis, muriatic acai, ivc. X Some 
plants contain an extremely powerful and 
corrosive suhstanct*, as the wolf’s milk 
{f^up/iorhium- esula]^ the daphne mezerc- 
inn, 4. Of the animal kingdom, the 
cantharides (q. v.), or Spanish flies, as 
they are ealletl. The operation of all 
these poisons is very expi’dilions ; when 
tlicy enter tlie stomach, viohuit sickness is 
felt, incessant straining and vomiting take 
jilaee, with most excrueialiiig pains in the 
Momacli an<l how<*ls, as if knivc^s were 
driven through tlu'iu ; then follows in- 
flammation, if relief he not sp<*edily c»h- 
tained, and this is succeeded hy mortifi- 
cation. OtluT poisons operate more hy a 
])owerlid action iJ|Kin the nerves, nnd a 
rajiid <Jestrijcti()ii of their energy. These 
are the sedative or stupilying [njisons, and 
belong for the most f»ait to the vegetable 
kingilom. Their effects are sickness, vio- 
lent heud-achc*, dizziness, darkness or 
spots before the ey*;s, ]iower<ul and in- 
volnntury motions of the lifiihs and of the 
whole body, distortion of the «'ycis, an- 
guish, loss of consciousiu*ss, ami at last 
apoplexy and death. To this class belong 
opium, hemlock, hembane, helludoiiriu, 
A^c. Tliere is also a similar fiuisoti con- 
tained in the hitter almond and in the 
kernel of pftaches, which is rapidly <!e- 
Htruciive of life (the Prussic acid), which 
shows its effects either when those sub- 
stances arc; taken, into the stomach in 
great quantities, or when their coiicen- 
trate<l oil, olitained hy distillation, is swal- 
lowed. The same sulistaiice is found in 
the cheiTy laurel ; and, among the pro- 
ductions of the animal world, in the Prus- 
sian blue. Among plants, there arc many 
which unite the properties of l>oth kinds, 
which stimulate hy means of a sharp, acid 
fluhstauqe, tuid are also sulisequeutly seda- 


tive, fmm the operation of a narcotic 
))riiiciple. To these belong the purple 
fox-glove [difrilalis purpurea), the monks- 
hood [acomtum napeUus), Other 

}K)isons operate hy siiddtuily and entirely 
destroying many of the functions neces- 
sary to life. To this class belong all the 
kinds of gas and air which an; irrespira- 
hle, suffoc4'itiiig vapoi-s, as carbonic acid 
gas, or fixed air in cellai’s, where beer is 
working, wells, Ac., fumes of siil|)h(ir and 
cltarcoal, air corrupted hy the respiration 
and pi^nspiration of many people in closed 
nauiis, eoneentruted efllnvia of flowers in 
similar places, Many prepamtions 

of lend, as sugar of lend, whin* lead, wine 
Mvex‘teiied l>y the addition of lead, arc to 
he cuuiit(*d in this class, since they destroy 
the activity of the alisorheiit vi*ssels in the 
ahdomiiml canal, contract the liowt'ls, 
produce colicky pains, and tinally provent 
the absoriKion of the chyle by whi<di the 
hodv is to Ixj nourished. Pope Clement 
XIV, aecurdiiig to tin; common belief in 
Italy, was destroyed hy a terrible poison, 
culletl Vactpidta, The liidiuns of South 
America, between the Amazon and ilie 
Orinoco, apply a very powerful poison, 
called the /f oiern/i ]K»ison, to the beads of 
the arrows with which they shoot their 
game. It destroys lift; very tpiiekiy, with- 
out corrupting or imparting any bad qual- 
ity to tin; fh'sh. (See VValerton’s /IV/a/Zcr- 
deseriplion of his fu*st journey.) 
The so called morbid poisons, or conta- 
gions, do not belong to this class, and 
an; very imjn'operly calleil poisons, us 
f(>r instauct*, the poison of liydrophobia. 
(Sec Contafrion.) Kvery substance is 
called an antidote, whicJi counteracts the 
ellect of a poison, more especially the 
nunedies which belong to each kind of 
poison respectively. Antidotes are us 
various as poisons. They sometimes 
protect the Inxly against the operation 
of the poisr>n, sometimes change tliis hist 
in such a manner that it loses its hijn- 
rions i)ro|M.*rties, and sometimes n;move 
or remedy its violent results. Thus, in 
cas<;s of poisoning by acrid and corro- 
sive subslance‘s, wo use the fatty, mu- 
cilaginons substances, us oil, milk, &c., 
whicli slieuth and protect the coats of the 
stomueb and bowels against the operation 
of the |K)isun. Against the metallic jH)i- 
sons, soap and liver of sulphur are most 
efficacious, as they prevent the o|H;nuion 
of the poison by combining the alkali and 
sulphur with the corrosive particl(;s of tiie 
metal. Oil, alkalies and soap arc the best' 
remedies for the powerful acids. For can- 
tiioridcs, mucilage, oil, and camping, arc 
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rmf)loycil. We oppose to the narcotic 
poisons ilie wcjukcr vc;rctabJe acids, viiie- 
p'lr, tJie acid virus, coffee. Prussic acid 
is neutralized by alkalies and iron. To 
arouse those poisoned by oj)iiirn, we use 
wine, coffee, brandy, catn[)bor, &c. It 
was formerly believed that all poisonous 
inattei*s could be thrown out of the body 
witli the perspiration ; and bericc we find 
among the old antidotes a large number 
of sweating medicines. In -tliis idea 
origiiKited the alexiphannacon of the an- 
cients, the fiimoiis mithridale^ the thenar.a^ 
&,c., which produced, however, no other 
effect than increased activity of the ner- 
vous and circulatory system, from which 
followtal sweats, and perhaps as inucli 
harm as good to the sufl’erer. 

Porn K as (anciently Pivinvi ) ; a town 
of Prance, on ilie Clain, formerly capital of 
lla; province of l*oitoii, at jirescnt of tlie 
di'partnaMit of the V'it'tme ; population, 
lal. N.; Ion. 2P L.; <)8 

Icaguf's south-west of Paris. It is a very 
old j)Iace, surrouiiih'd by a wall, with 
narrow, crooked streets; its cathedral is 
only remarkable for its age; it contains 
several literary iiistituti<}iis, and some 
maiMifacinres. Poitiers is eeh'brated for 
the battle l)»ugbt in its \icinity (at Maii- 
]>.'riuis), between the French, under tbeir 
king tlolm, and (he Fnglish, under K<1- 
wani the Hlaek IViiiee, Se|)t. li), 185(3. 

Ethvnrti ///, and Edward^ Prince of 
if ales.) -rhe I'higlisli army did not e\- 
cei’d 12,(KI0men ; the French was not less 
than (}(),()()(); but the Knglisb were su|Mi- 
rior in (iiseiplino and siibordinathm. 'Hie 
l''rei}elj van was at once routed, and tbeir 
cefiire was brokt'ii almost at the fii^st oii- 
sff. .bdin was made prisoner after an 
ohstimile resistance, and, though treated 
W'idi gn*at courtesy hy the compieror, was 
(letalnicl prisoner in London for four 
years, and obliged to pure base bis freedom 
liy the eessinn of several provinces and the 
t> iyment of8,(K)0,0(J() crowns 4)f gold, (»^ec 
I'roissart, liv. i, cli. 158 — 174, and ch. 212.) 

IhuTiKKs, Diana of. (s3oe Diana of 
Poitiers.) 

Poitou, or Poictou ; before tlie revo- 
lution, one of the ])rovinces of France, in 
1 Ih‘ Western part of the kingdom, between 
Priitany and Anjon on the north, Berry 
on lie* east, the Atlantic on the west, and 
Aiigoiimois and Haiiitonge on the south. 
The d(‘partments of the Vienne, the Deux- 
SevH's and the; V<!iidee have been formed 
out of this province. (See Department.) 
Ilwiiry If (q. v.) of Kiigland ucqiiiwd 
possi'ssion of Poitou hy liis marriage with 
Lleanor, heiress of the last duke of Aqui- 


taine. Philip AiJgiisliis conquered it. It 
was ced(;d to the English hy the peace of 
Ilretigny (18G0), but was recovered by 
Charles V. 

Pol A (Pietfjs Jidia); a town of Lstria, 
iMdoiigirig to the circle of Trieste, in the 
Austrian kingdom of Illyria, (q. v.) It is 
a bish(»p’8 see, and, although reduced to a 
population of 8 — 1)00, contains tnices of 
its flourishing condition under the Ro- 
ifiaijs. Within its ancient walls are seen 
the ruins of an amphitheatre, which is 
<‘stimatefl to have been large enough to 
accommodate 18,000 persons. Spoil first 
dircicted the attention of the public to 
l*ola, and Cassa’s excellent sketches of its 
ruins have increased tlie iiitei*est. (See 
liis Voyaf^t pittoresfpie de Vlstrit et de la 
Dalmntie.) The aiiqihitheatre is equal to 
any thing of the sort tliut has come down 
to us. It diflers from the oiliers with 
which we are acquainted, in having four 
hiittresses at the four cornel's of a quad- 
rangle. According to Casva, it is not built 
of tlie Istrian stone, which is so much 
esteemed hy andiift'cis. It consists of 
three stories, each of wliich contains sev- 
enty-two arcades. Th»*re are no stairs 
remaining, hut the exterior walls are al- 
most eiitirt*. 'Phe two temples, one of 
wJiich is in good preservation, belong to a 
period of pure taste. Pola was most 
flourishing in the ndgn of Severus,- when 
it assumed the proml title of Respublica 
Polensis. A iriiimjilial areb, ereeled by 
Salvia Postlmma in honor of lier husband, 
Sergius Lepidiis, is in a pretty good con- 
dition, and, under the name of porta aurea^ 
is use<l as a gate of the town. 

PoLACCA, Alla. (S(‘o Polonaise.) 

Poland (in Polish, Polska ; in German, 
Polen; in French, Pofogne) ; an »'xteiisive 
couiUi V in the norlbern part of Europe, 
exlemling from the foot of the Carjiathiaii 
iiiountaiiis, and the fertile plains of the 
Ukraine (lat. 47°), to the shores of the Bal- 
tic (5()° lat.), aiHl from the 15th to the 82d 
degree of east longitude. It derives its 
name, wliich signifies, in the Sclavonic 
dialcet, a plain, from the levid eliaraeier 
of its surface. Although it has ceast'd to 
coTisfUute an indepemlentand single state, 
still the country is distinctly sejmmted Iroiii 
those wliieli surround it hy national char- 
acter, language and manners ; it is still 
the land of the Poles, aJtlioiigh its detach- 
ed fnigmeiils have hecoine Austrian, Prus- 
sian or Russian provinces, containing 
about 20,000,000 Poles. (Sec Galicia, 
Cracow, Posen, Lithuania, &c., and the 
following article.) After the nnnc.xatioii 
of Lithuania in the end of the 14lh century, 
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the whole Polish territory coinprisexi nn 
extent of 384,000 stpuin: miles, aiui was 
divided into Great and Little Poland on 
tile west, Muzovia and iNxilacljia in tlie 
centi'i', witJi Volliyiiiu, i*odoiia and tiio 
Ukraine towards ilie east, and Litliiianiu 
in the north-east. TJie inftjrior divisions 
were 31 palatinates and starosiys. The 
laee of the eountry is almost every where 
low and level, and in many plaei's iiiui'sliy. 
All the great rivtu's, except the Niinneii, run 
in shallow channels, and overllow their 
banks. After a rainy season, whole prov- 
inces appear inundated, and the waters of 
distant stivanis into each other. The 
Carpathian mountains form the south- 
■western boundary of the country, and 
another low ri«lge penetratt‘s it from Sile-' 
sia. in the rest ol'ihe country, the ground 
is highest along a curvetl line extending 
throughout the middle of the (old) king- 
dom from iiungary to liithiiania, and in- 
dicated not by (‘onspicuoiis elevations, but 
by the coiu'se of the wattn*s ; tlu‘ ri\ei*s on 
the west side thiwing into the ilaltic, and 
those on tluMvist into the Lhixim?. Of the 
former, the principal are the Vistula, the 
Dug, the Niemen, the Pregcl, the Dwina ; 
of the latter, the Przypiec, the Dnieper 
Sind the Dniester. The l asi winds trom 
the frozen plains of Kussisi, and the south 
winds from the Carpathians, render the 
M'inters tw severe in Poland us in Sweilen, 
although there is a diflerence of 10° of 
Jalituile. Wgetalioii is a moiitii later 
tlian in tiie same latitudes on the western 
shore of the continent. The humidity 
and cold of the climate, joined to the exha- 
lations from the marshes and vast forests, 
render the Polish countries uiihealthv. 
(Hee Plica Pulonica.) 'flic, most pleasant 
and fertile part is the soutli-e.-ust. (See 
Ukraine.) 'i'lie country ahotmds in iron, 
hilt of indifh'rent ijuality ; lead, gold and 
silver are also fomnl. 'I’liere are very 
rich salt mines at Dochnia and Wielic/ka, 
liorii situated in (jlalicia. The state of 
cultivation is extremely wretched; yet the 
climate is so regular, and the soil so pro- 
ductive, that the average annual export of 
<*orii lias heiiii estimaU’d at 4,OOU,(KIO bhig- 
lisli ipiartei-H. The export of cattle is also 
of considerahle extent. Poland is poor in 
fiiiiLs; Hax and lieiiip are raised, and in 
Rime of the provinces there is a great 
abuiidaiiee of wood. The peusiintry are in 
a wretched condition, dirty, improvident, 
indolent, addicted to intoxication, and of 
course poor. The geii(;ral aspect of the 
country is rudeund hackward ; tlieroadsure 
had, and the inns miserubie. 'Piic linssiuii 
kingdom of Poland, wbicii, before the ces- 


sions at Andrussow in l(j()7, contained 
1(1,000,000 inliabitaiits, now contuins, on a 
surtaire of 48,()00 scpiare miles, in 483 
towns (viz. 311 immediate and 371 me- 
diate towns), and 33,004 villages, 3, 8 .'j 0;000 
iiihubiiunts (in 1818, the miiuher was 
3,734,000), among which are 313,044 
Jews, The capital, Warsaw (<j. v.), con- 
tained, firevious to the late instirrectioij, 
1«15,000 iiiliahitiuits. i\)land was divided, 
in i81(>, into eight way wodi'sliips — Maso* 
via (capital, Warsaw,) Kalisch, Cracow 
(chief town, Miechuw ), »Sandomir (cap- 
ital Kadorn), Liihlin, Podhudiia (I'upital 
Sieilh‘c), Plock, and Auguslow (capital 
Siiwalki). 

Constitution. The state received a 
constitution Irom tiie emperor Alexan- 
iler, signed by him at >Varsavv, Nov. 37, 
1815. Aeeording to tliis, the executive 
powiT was lestrd in the king, hiif the ex- 
c reise of it intrusted to a council uf state, 
the governor and five ministers. I'lie 
diet, whieh the king was to convene every 
othiT year, and whose sesHoii kusied 30 
da\s,coiisist(‘d, 1. ofllieehamherufllie sen- 
ate (.30 memliers, viz. 10 bishops, 10 way- 
woili's and 10 eastellans) ; 3. of the cham- 
ber of iiuncius, in which 77 mmcios, ap- 
pointed by the 77 assemblies of the nobles 
of the 77 districts, and 51 deputies (from 
8 nssemhlies fir the city of W^arsaw, and 
4.3 for the ri;st of the country), as well as 
the members uf the couniul of stuus had 
a seat and vole. Dot in this chamln r, the 
live iiiini>tei's, and the memhei’s of the 
threi* eommiltees, appointed hy the cham- 
ber for tiiiancial, civil and criminal laws 
(the first of live members), eonid alone 
.^(leak ; the otJier nuncios vot(;d hy hullot. 
'Pile diet examineil the projects of laws, 
framed in the eouneil of state. Dy this 
constitution, all Christian denominations 
eiijoyeil cnual religious and political privi- 
leges ; the freeilom of the prijss was 
uekiiowledged, and all piihlic ollicers, the 
iiiemherK of the council of static, the min- 
isters, &c,., were iiaule responsilile. The 
archbishop of Warsaw was primate of the 
kingdom. The Ihilish diet was convened, 
for the tii-st time for 33 years, in 1818, ami 
again ill 1830, 18'i5 and 1830. 

History. This country, for a thou- 
sand years, has been remurkahle for its 
nji.serable condition. Prior to 1773, this 
country, the most extensive plain in Eu- 
rope, cotitained, with Lithuania, 384,000 
sfpjure miles, supporting a popiiiatioii of 
at most 11,500,000 (according to Duschitig, 
8,000,000 or 0,000,000) inliahitunts, wlm, 
miller 100,000 petty niastens, derived aa 
little benefit from the freedom of tlio re- 
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public as the f<!rtility of the soil. 

Lorn and wheat, flax, wood, hotioy and 
wax, exi’jdleiit lioraes, lar^o lienls of fine 
cattle, and an inoxIiniiMtiblo supply of sjilt, 
cofistiriiti'd the natural and coninicrrial 
w'(‘alrli of the ronnfry, wliiefi was easily 
conveyed to the Jbdiie and hlnrk seas, by 
rivi'i's alioiiiidiii^ iti fish; hut, excepting in 
VV'arsaw, Ifrondter^', I*oscn, and scune 
towns of the Silesian frontier, industry 
was torpid ; the wlii|» of the nohle was 
the. only stimulus of afrrieultiire, and the 
Jew' drowned in brandy ail activity of 
mind; for tin; sentiment of the INdisli sc*rf 
is, “Only what I drink is mine.” The 
least of tin; e.vils of the country was le- 
gions of wolves and other rapacious ani- 
mals. Jn the ^n-eat convulsions produced 
by the incursions <»f the (ioths and Huns, 
and still more in its 2(J0 years’ strufrsfles 
with tin* (jermaiis, and in its internal 
tnuddes, this people (a hraiicii of the Sar- 
niatians (d' the Itoiy sthenes) acquired a 
wondertid elasticity of character, com- 
])oun<i«-d of pliaiK'V and <»hstinacy, of 
suhmisHon and <letiane(>, <it‘ servility and 
patriotic jiride. 'fhe first Schuonic tribes, 
who, in the sixth century, expelled tin* old 
Finnish tribes, marched up the Difnqier, 
and followi'd d<»wn the course of the Vis- 
tula. Ib'retliey settled on one sidi*, un- 
der tho nenie of Lithuanians, and, on the 
other, around the .vhores ot’ the Malfic, 
under those of Prussians and FiCftians; 
tln-y were fdlowed, in the seventh centii- 
ry, by tin; Leches, another Scl.'ivonic 
irihe. ^’hese last, more civilized than the 
other wild hordes, receivc’d (diristianity 
about INiO, and, at the same time, tin* art 
ol’ w riting:, and, towards the end of tbc/ 
h’litli ci-ntury, were calleil Poles (i. e. 
Sclavonians of the plain). It w as the fate 
of this in‘W people to be* continually at 
variance wiili its neighbors. In 840, 
those betwiM'ii the Vistula and AVartn 
laid been united iiinhT I’iast, a prince of 
their ow’ii choice ; but tln*y w'<*re after- 
wards apiin dividi'd inti smaller princi- 
palities amon^ bis male bee’s, so that there 
remained no other bond of union than 
atiiniiy of oriirin, a conuni.n reifrnin" 
fainily (the Piasts), uinl a coinieon name. 
I’liis unity, rather the restdt of opinion 
and f(‘elin«r than of lepal arran^i nients, 
iiad, however, a jiowerful iidbieitc'e on 
tin; imapnation of the Poles, and iii- 
spiri’d them with the most heroic fiatri- 
otisin. But, like all men destitute of lepal 
ordi'r and frec'dom, tind govenied by their 
fceliiifTs, they abandoned themselves to 
every political excess, with equal thoii^ht- 
ilessness and passion. So far the body of 


the people may be called fickle and with- 
out cbaracler ; yet there bus not been any 
want of distinguisbcMl men among them, 
who would have done honor to any re- 
public. With youthful enthusiasm they 
coinhi/K'd manly energy and republican 
elevation. Jn the history of Poland, the 
names of 7'urnofTski, Zarnoyski, Zolkicff- 
ski, besides tliose of heroes and statesmen 
of later days, are immortal. Others, how'- 
ever, driven abroad by internal dissen- 
sions, betrayed their country to the enemy 
through blind party rage. Thus Poland, 
ns a state, struggled with the fiindameniul 
evils of its constitution, till it fell under 
them. Jn this republic there existed no 
unity, nitboiigb it received the name of 
one kingdom in 102.5, under Boieslaijs 
Chrohry. 'J'lie tree of lilarty stood with- 
out roots, till overthrown by the tenipcsL 
The elective fnuichise was, nnqnesliori- 
ably, the cause of the turbulence of party. 
I.egnl order and civil liberty could not 
thrive beeanseof the ]>revHiling inecpiality 
of condition. The nobleman was the 
only citi/en. To this rude, thonsund- 
headed sovcii^ign, its policy was hy no 
means clear; still less did the Poles un- 
derstand how’ to unite individual liberty 
with public pow'er. The nation, there- 
fore, lost one salegimrd of its indepen- 
dence afler another; first Silesia and the 
Oder, tlieri the Baltic, the Dnieper, and 
finally the Oirimthians. But a state 
whicii li.ns no fixed houndaries, which is 
cut ort' from the sea, and which has not 
the stiTiigth of internal unity, will always 
he the prey of the ambitious policy of its 
ncigblMirs. The misfortunes of Poland 
Iwgaii when the I^iasls <livided the coun- 
try among their sons. Boleslaus III, 
indeed, in 11IJ8, eonferred on the eldest, 
as the ))ossessnr of Lraeow, a kind of 
superiority over the olber }mnces ; but 
ibis only increased the confusion. The 
arrogance of the hierarchy, and the invet- 
erate hatred nourished between the Ger- 
mans and l^oles by 200 years of war, 
prevented even Cliristianify, wdiicli was 
inti’odueed into I’olaiid at the end of the 
tenth century, from having a beiiefieial 
influence on the state of the conntn^ 
When, at a subsequent period, Conrad of 
Masovia railed in the Teutonic knights 
against the Ihnssiaiis, they conquered tho 
Baltic seaboartl, from the Oiler to tho 
gulf of Finland, between 1230— -1404, 
anil Poland lost its northern line of de- 
fence and maritime coinmercc. Ladislans 
Lokietek, who was crowned in 1305 as 
king of Cracow, had indeed united Great 
Poland, on the Warta, with Little Poland, 
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on the Upper Vistula, into oiu? wliolo ; hut 
it was too late. The Gormans were too 
powerful t«)r the Polisl) state. His son 
Casiiiiir, who, on aocount of his wisdom 
as a legislator, ami his exertions in civil- 
izing the interior, was siirnained the Great, 
was compelled formally to cede the Oder 
and Lower Vistula, in the pence of Kaliscli, 
in 134«i This wise ])rince was more suc- 
cessful in estahlishiiig social order. He 
fortitied the towns, and freed them from 
the oppressions of the nohility, but, on 
account of his love of a Jewess, conferred 
favors on her nation, which suhse(]uently 
- monopolized all trade, and impeded the 
.national prosperity. With l^'isirnir (in 
137'0), the iimie line of the [*iasts lu'cnmo 
extinct. The nohility now liegan to bar- 
ter their votes with the eandidatt'S for the 
throiu^ in exchange for f»orsonal priv- 
ileges, which could Ikj granted them only 
at the expense of the whole. The union 
of Poland with Hungary, under J..ouis 
(1370—82), was not, thereloiv, sufficient to 
conlirm the monarchy. Mure natural, 
and therefore mure iR*rmanent, was the 
union with Litiiiiania, in 1380 ; tlie Lithu- 
anian grand-duke Jagellon having ob- 
tained the JVjlish crown hy marria'gt* and 
election. Hut difference of laiiguagi^ and 
inanners kept tlie Lithuanians separate 
from the Poles, bhristinnity, which the 
fa-fuer now fii*jt eiiihniced, was not a 
])oliticul hond, tliat could unite the two 
iiaiions into one people ; they were, how- 
e\er, now more powerful against their 
eoiinnoii enemy, the Teutonic knights. 
,Poljiiid seemed to recover its natural 
lioimdarics when, hy the treaty of Thorn, 
in 1400, the knights ceded Culm and the 
Vistula, as fiir as LIhiiigen, to Poland, and 
acknowledged the suzerainty of the re- 
ptiblic over the ]>oss<*ssioiis of the order. 
Livonia, also, was annexed to Lithuania 
in 15.>S, and in 1.5<>1 Onirland became a 
Polish fief ; thus Poland, especially after 
l.jOfl, when the Lithiiniiiaii nohility, with 
that of Great and Little Poland, consti- 
tute<l one diet, l>ccame the most fiowerful 
state ill the north. Hut hy the traffic 
which they carried on in the succession 
to the throne, the hereditary right to 
which they often conteste<l with the Jag- 
eilons, the nobles accpiired the entire 
representation of the nation, to the exclu- 
sion of the njst of tlie people. They a])- 
peared at the diets by nuncios, without 
whose consent (from 1505) no change 
cotllcl ho made in the constitution of the 
state. From the native nohility alone the 
king could name the arciibishops, hisli- 
opS) waywodes, custellafis and miiiistcis, 


who formed the first estate of the realm, 
or the senate in the diet. Hut the slate 
still wnijtetl a firm hand to kee|>tbe whole 
togethcT. Smolensk, the hulwurk of Po. 
land oil the Dnieper, was conquered, in 
1514, hy the Russians, and religious nni. 
mosity raged in the country ; hut the dis- 
sidents (q. V.), or the Protestants, with the 
non-uniU'd Gi-eeks (see Grtcfe Church), ob- 
tained, at the diet of Wilna, in 15()3, equal 
rights with the (^'atholies. The extinction 
of the Jagc‘llun dynasty, liowever, in 
1572, prevenictl this religions fieacc from 
lu'ing a blessing to the Poles. From this 
tim(‘, Poland continued an elective inon- 
airii\% till the adoption of the constitution 
of May 3, 171)1. Henry of AnjiMi, the 
king-elect, swore*, to the fii-st pacta cotivenia, 
as a sort of cliarter of privileges of the no- 
hility. TJienceforvvard party liatred di- 
vided the leadei's of the nohihiy, and 
family feuds called foreign arms into the 
country. Thus the Zaiiioiski l>arty, 
which, by the election of the Swedish 
priiict; Higismiiiid, ntUmipted to nnire the 
two first crowns ol’the north, gave rise not 
only to domestic dissension, which was in 
a manner legitimated by the right of con- 
fi'dert^tion and instirrection (belonging to 
the hohles since 1G07), hut also to bloody 
Wars with Sweden, wliich finally gained a 
superit)rity over Poland, hy the peace of 
Oliva (q. v.), in 1()(>(). Swiidi'u olitained 
Livonia, and the great elector of Hraiiden- 
burg (ill ld.‘>7) the sovereignty of Prussia. 
(S«.*e Frederic Willianu) At liom«», all po- 
litical coiinexioii was dissolved in anar- 
chy, when, ill the reign of John CVsimir 
(ltH8 — (>9), the liheruvi veto was eslah- 
Ifshed hy law, by which the vote of a 
single deputy could uegativi3 the rcstdulion 
of all the rest. From the confederation 
there was but a step to political treason. 
Faction favored llie revolt of the Cos- 
sacks, who, in 1954, put themselves under 
Uiissiaii protection, after which Smolensk, 
Kiev, the Dnieper, and the part of the 
UkiniiK! iKjyond if, were ceded to Russia, 
in 1<K)7, by tlie 13 years’ tmcc of Aiidrus- 
sovv. King Joliii Casimir at that time 
Ibretold with friitli, in iiis speech to the 
diet (July 4, KJlil), how, by whom, and 
why, Poland would one day be partitioned. 
Tlie brave Sobieski ratified those cessions 
in the perpetual {Kjace of KiSO ; on tl»e 
other band, Russia engaged to assist him 
in conquering Moldavia and Walachia. 
After his death, in 1990, the throne was 
sohl to the highest biddiT. (See Polipiac,) 
When the elector of Saxony (sec Augus- 
tus It) maintained a resistance to the 
French party, and attached himself toi 
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peter of Russio, the republic, unable to 
dc^ncl itself, and considering the presence 
of the Saxon army dangerous to its free- 
dom, was involved, by the unsteadiness 
and ambition of cardinal Radziecowski, 
in the noilhern war, which made Russia 
the first ])ower in the north. (See J^orthr 
em fVar.) The fate of Poland was now 
decided. Swedish arms accomplished, in 
1704, what the Russians achieved at a 
later period (1733 — 95). They disposed 
of the Polisii throne. Corruption and 
luxury now made equal progress among 
tlie Polish nobility, and paralyzed and 
annihilated the strength of the nation. 
To fill up the measiim of confusion, en- 
croachments were made, in 17J7, on the 
constitutional rights of the dissidents, 
which had been established flir 150 years. 
The .Jesuits blew up the flames, and their 
inquisitorial tribunal, established at Tho- 
ren in 1724, became the signal for mortal 
hatred. Finally, at the diets of 1733 and 
1730, the di.«si<lents were excluded from 
the office of deputy, from access to the 
courts of justice*, an<l, in general, fi*oiii all 
public offices; they were to be treated 
merely us the privileged Jews. In its 
moral tone, too, which aimed at uniting 
French wit and frivolousness with excess 
and rudeness, Poland w'eiit hack many 
steps towards the times of violence. Thus 
every passion was thrown into a fatal 
ferment, when Catharine II placed her 
favorite, the count Poniatowski (q. v.), on 
the Polish throne. Too weak to check 
the roh('iiious pride of the nobility, he 
wa venal between Riissiun protection and 
the dignity of an independent republic, 
till he dually lost the respect of all. The 
fanaticism with which Soltyk, bishop of 
Cracow, anti Massalski, bishop of Wiliia, 
oi)poscd the restoration of religious free- 
dom, was the main cause of the civil w’ar, 
which plunged Poland into the wildest tlis- 
order, and accelerated the final ruin of the 
state. Russia embraced the cause of tlio 
dissidents, a general confederation was 
formetl, but the diet was altogether uiid€*,r 
Russiuiu influence. On the other hand, 
th(i confederacy of Bar wtis supported by 
France, and the war broke out with Rus- 
f'ia. Foreign troops laid waste tlie coun- 
try, and tilts lawless conthict of some of 
the Polish party chiefs excited, among the 
neighboring powers, such a contempt of 
ibe natural rights of tlic Poles, that, to use 
the expression of Catliarine, they deemed 
Pojand a country in which if was only 
necessary to stoop to pick up something. 
Such being the internal condition of tlie 
jeountry, it seemed to tlie Austi’iun court 
VOL. X. 18 


a favorable ofiportunity to take posBession 
of the towns of Zifis, wiiich had been 
mortgaged to Poland by Hungary, in 
1402 ; and the dexterity of Kaunitz, the 
Austrian minister of state, finally induced 
the Petersburg, and this the Prussian cabi- 
net, to meditate the partition of Poland. 
Von Dohm has shown, in his Memoirs 
(vol. i, p. 4*33 et scq.^ in what manner the 
plan originated. This project has been, 
by some, ascribed to Prussia. Whoever 
must hear the guilt of starting this infa- 
mous scheme, the ignominy of all the 
three accomplices is sufficiently great 
Sept. 2, 1772, the Russian minister made 
known the resolution of the three powers, 
•and Sept 18, 1773, the republic of Po- 
land confirmed tlic treaty of partition, by 
which Poland lost 84,000 square miles. 
Austria obtained the county of Zips, the 
half of the Palatinate (waywodeship of 
Cracow), a part of the palatinate of San- 
domir, the palatinato of Red Russia, the 
greater part of Belz, Pokiitia, and a part 
of Podolia, countries which had formerly 
constituted the kingdoms of Galicia and 
Lodomeria, belonging to Hungary (27,000 
square miles). Prussia received all Polish 
Prussia, with the exception of Dantzic 
and TJioni, and, in Great Poland, the dis- 
trict of Netz, which had formerly belonged 
to Pomerania, under the name of Pome- 
relia (13,375 squara miles). Russia re- 
ceiv(*d Polish Livonia, half the |)alatinate 
of Polotzk, tlic palatinates of Vitepsk, 
Mscislav, and a part of Minsk (42,000 
squtire miles). Russia now decided the 
constitution of the unhappy republic. 
The Poles at last became aware of tlieir 
true policy, and of their past folly. To 
secure their independence, encouraged by 
the promise of protection from Frederic 
William of Prussia, they undertook the 
formation of a new constitution. The 
elective monarchy was to be abolished, 
and the third estate to be receiveil into 
the national representation. This was 
the basis of the constitution of May 3, 
1791, to which Pnissia gave its approba- 
tion. But Russia rejected it by tJie dec- 
laration of May 18, 1791, and espoused 
the cause of its opponents, who had 
concluded at Targowicz a confederation 
against the constitution which had been 
adopted by the diet. Prussia abandoned 
the cause of tlie republic, in the kin^s 
answer to the Pol^ nven June 8, 1792, 
through Lucchesini : uie Polish republic, 
he said, had done wrong to adopt, without 
liis knowledge and cooperation, a consti- 
tution which he Iiad never intended to 
support. Prussia consented to a second 
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partition, in 1793, by which Uiiasia nv 
ceived 96,500 square miles, willi 3,000,000 
inhabitants (the reinaiiuler of the pulatU 
nates of Polotzk and Minsk, half tlio 
palatinates of Novfj^orud and Brzesk, the 
crown domains of Polish Ukraine, Podolia, 
.and the eastern half of Volhyiiia) ; Prussia 
22,500 square miles, witli 1,136,0(K) inhab> 
itants (the palatinates of Posen, Gnesen, 
Kali8ch,SieFadc, Lenczic, and half Raw^ 
besides Dantzic and Thorn, half the palati- 
nate Brzesc and of the district of Dobrzyn, 
together with the fortress of Gzenstochow). 
Russian bayonets compelled die indignant 
• members ot’ the diet to acquiesce in this 
dismemberment of their country. The 
remnant of Poland was now under Rus-. 
sian guardianship. The heroic Kosciusko 
(q. V.), in this situation of aflairs, became 
the head of the confederates of Cracow, 
in March, 1794, and, in tlie holy contest 
for iheir country, Warsaw and Wiliia 
W'ere liberated. The battle of Ilaclawice, 
April 4, 1794, and the relief of Warsaw, 
which was besieged by the Prussian nrtny, 
Sept. 5 and 6, 1794, are the most glorious 
days in tlie history of the Polish nation. 
But it was too late: without fortresses, 
discipline, allies, or even arms ; surrounded 
by Russians, Prussians and Austrians — the 
convulsive efforts of national despair 
hnist have been unavailing, aAer the buttle 
of Macziewice, October 10, and after the 
fall of Praga (q. v,), November 4, even if 
the Poles had acted with more unity, and 
had had tnore heroes like Kosciusko. In 
October, 1795, the whole country was 
divided between Russia (43,000 square 
miles, with 1,200,000 inhabitants), Prussia 
(21,000 square miles, with 1,000,000 in- 
habitants), and Austria (17,600 square 
miles, with 1,000,000 inhabitants). The 
last king lived at Petersburg, with a fieii- 
sion, and died there in 1798. To the 
Poles nothing remeuned but wounded 
feelings of national pride, a bitter hate 
against Russians and Germans, and fruit- 
less appeals to French aid and public 
sympathy. Russia had robbed Poland of 
upwards of 180,000 square miles, and 

4.600.000 inhabitants; Austria of about 

45.000 square miles, with 5,000,000 in- 
habitants ; Prussia of 57,000 square miles, 
with 2,550,000 inhabitants. The dismem- 
bered country, which now first received 
internal order from foreign hands, contin- 
ued in this condition till November, 1806, 
when Napoleon’s victories led the emi- 
grant Poles, under Dombrowski, to Posen 
and Warsaw. By the terms of the peace 
of Tilsit (July 9, 1807), the greater part of 
the {^nissian Polish provinces was formed 


into the duchy of Warsaw, which received 
a German ruler in the king of Saxony, 
and, at the same time- with tlie French 
code, a constitution siinilar to the Freiicli, 
by which hondugu wu»i abolished. J)uut- 
zic was to have lieen a republic, under the 
protection of Pnissia and Saxony, but rc- 
irioined a French place of arms. The 
dotations (q. v.) bestowed on the French 
officers, and still more the continental sys- 
tem (q. v.), which destroyed all trade, ex- 
hausted the public revenues, so that Po- 
land, amid ail its natural wealth, exficri- 
eiiced the fate of Tantalus. The neces- 
sity of furnishing troops for the Frencii 
service, was also a check on the prosperity 
of the new state, and unniliiluted all that 
Prussia had elVected at great sacrifices. 
Yet the woollen and cotton manufactures, 
that liad grown up in Posen and Brom- 
berg, sustained themsedves. The govern- 
ment of the duchy did every thing prac- 
ticable under such iinfavoruhle circum- 
stances. The war l)elwecn France an<l 
Austria, in 1809, augmc^rited, indeed, the 
sufterings of tlie country, hut develo|)ed, 
to an extmordinary degree, the military 
energies of the people. Under the com- 
mand of Poniato wski and French ofticers, 
tlie Polish troops rivalled the best troops 
of France in valor. They advanced to 
Cracow, and the peace of Vienna {Oct. 14, 
1809) annexed Western Galicia to tin? 
duchy of Warsaw, which liad hitherto 
contained 39,000 square miles, with 

2.200.000 inhabitants ; so that it now 
comprised 60,000 square miles, 'with 

3.780.000 inhabitants, and funiislicd a 
well-equipped army of 60,000 men, which 
fought in Spain with great bravery. Un- 
der these circumstances, the old national 
pride revived ; their former boundaries, a 
native king, and the restoration of the 
name of Poland, were the unanimous 
wish of the nation. On this wish, which 
he artfully encouraged, Napoleon founded 
his plan of attack upon Russia, iul812, which 
he styled the second Polish war. lie con- 
trived that a general Polish confederation, 
in Warsaw (June 28, 1812), should sol- 
emnly proclaim the restoration of Poland ; 
but the ardor was not universal. The 
exertions of the duchy, which raised up- 
wards of 80,000 men, were, for the most 
part, rendered useless by Napoleon’s 
method of waging war. Tormassoff 
kept the Lithuanians in check, and, in- 
stead of the “16,000,000 Poles,” whom 
Napoleon boasted that he should find on 
horseback at his command, only a few 
battalions of volunteers assembled. A 
brave resistance was, nevertheless, offered 
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by the fortroesos ZamoBC, Modlin and 
Tliorii, lio\v<jvc;r, were partially 

jrarrisoiuMl hy I'^ t-nch and GertYmii tr(>0):)S. 
The KiJff’erinfjH of J^oliiiid, in this war of 
n'storation, utid the manner in which 
Napoleon counterworked hia own plans, 
may he leariuMl from De Pradt (q. v.), 
arelibishop of Malines, who was his am- 
bassador in Warsaw (Hiaioire da VAmbas- 
aade dans It Grand DueJU de Varsovie, en 
1812; Paris, 1815, 8th edit). The Polish 
bands followed the defeated emperor to 
France ; a part even to FIba. Meanwhile 
Russia asHumed the administration of the 
whole duchy. Dantzic, with its territory, 
reverted to Prussia, and the congress at 
Vienna (in May, 1815) decided the fate of 
the country. 1. The city of Cracow, witli 
its territory (4()(i square miles, (K),(XjO in- 
habitants, and a revenue of 250,000 dollars 
[thalers]), was to be goveriieil by its own 
laws, us a free and indc])endent rf'pttblic ; 
2. the country on the right bank of the 
Vistula, with the <!ircle of Tarnopola, 
which had been cediul to Russia by the 
})i*iic(? of V^ienna, was restored to Austria; 
8. the circles of Culm and Michelau, the 
city of Thorn and its territory, the depart- 
ment of Posen, with the exception of the 
circles of Powitz un<l Peysern, and part 
of the departnientof Kalisch, as fur as the 
l^rozna, excluding the city and circle of 
that name (these limits were more exactly 
defintul by the boundary-treaty between 
Russia and Prussia of Nov. II, 1817), 
were ceded to the king of Pnissia, wdio 
united Dant/ic, Thorn, Culm and Michelau 
with West Pnissia, and from the remainder 
(11,400 square miles, with 847,000 in- 
habitants) formed the grnud-ducliy of Po- 
sen, and ap|)ointed prince Rud/iwill gov- 
ernor ; 4. all tlio rest was united with tho 
Russian empire, under the name of tlje 
kingdom of Poland, but with a se})arate 
administration, and such a territorial ex- 
tent ns the Russian empemr should see 
fit. The emperor Alexander, theretbre, 
assumed the title of czar and king of Po- 
land, and received homagi; in AVaraaw. 
Polanil, though thus divided, presc?rved its 
name and language, ns the treaties of Vi- 
uiiia secured to all Poles, who were sub- 
jects of either of the three jiowers, such 
an ^ organization as tended to maintain 
their national existence. A Polish charier 
was accordingly promulgated (Nov. 27, 
1815), consisting of one hundred and sixty- 
five articles, which, if faithfully executed. 
Would have promoted the welfare of Po- 
land. The government of the country 
was to be vested in a native Pole, ns lieu- 
tenant of the kingdom, unless one of the 


imperial princes should be appointed 
viceroy. This was rendered nugatory by 
the presence of the ty rauuical Constantitie, 
us comrnandcr-in-ebief. Equality of reli- 
gious scicts, })er 80 iial security, lilterty of the 
fircss, the entire iiossession of all employ- 
ments, civil and military, in the country, 
bv Poles, were among the promises of the 
charter; and these rights were to be se- 
cured by a national diet, composed of two 
chambers. Hut these promises were kept 
only to the car ; restrictions on the pre4, 
arbitrary imprisonment, arbitrary and cru- 
el punishments, insults added to injuries, 
a solemn mockery of a diet, which was 
not allowed to exercise any real authority ; 
• the violation of every article of the charter 
by a Russian barbarian; peculation and 
extortion practised by the inferior officers ; 
— these were some of the features of the 
Russian government of Poland. The 
first diet was assembled in 1818, and the 
lilKJrty of the press was abolished by an 
act of 1819. Another diet was held in 
1820, but these meetings were rendered 
mere ceremonies; they had no freedom 
of debate, for those members who dared 
to express opinions unpalatable to the gov- 
ernment w'ere banished to tiieir elates, 
and made to pay the troops that guardcil 
them; it could not refuse supplies; and, 
in 1825, an ordinance was issued by tho 
govenunent, alxilishing publicity of debate. 
The resources were squandered to main- 
tain a Russian and l^olisb army, and Rus- 
sian governors practised all sorts of extor- 
tion ; state prisoners were sent into Russia, 
and iinprisuued without trial ; respectablo 
citizens were flogged or made to work in 
the highways without any charge being 
specified against tlicin. On the death of 
Alexander (December, 1825) and the ac- 
cession of Nicholas, a conspiracy broke 
out ill Russia, and, on pretence that it 
extended to Warsaw, several liundred 
persons were arrested in Poland, and a 
commission constituted, contrary to the 
provisions of the charter, to inquire into 
the ufiuir. The only discovery of this in- 
cjuisitorial tribunal was, that secret socie- 
ties had existed in Poland since 1821. In 
May, 1829, Nicholas was crowned at War- 
saw. In 1828, however, a secret society 
had been instituted, for the purpose of 
gaining over the officers of the army to 
the cause of iiule})eiulence ; and to their 
agency is the insurrection of 1830 to be 
attributed. It ap|;)ear8, iievertlicless, that 
it was immediately occasioned by a sham 
conspiracy got up by the Russian police, 
who had thus induced a number of young 
men to betray themselves, and crowded 
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the prisons with the victims. Not only 
tlie Polish ofiicera, the youth of (he iiiili- 
taiy school, and the students, had heeii 
gained over to the cause of the patriots ; 
hut the greater part of the citizens, and 
tlie chief nobles, were ready to encourage 
an ctfort to siive tiieinselves from wliut 
they now foresaw — the occupation of Po- 
land hy a Kussian army, tuul the mai*ching 
of the Polish troops to the south of Eu- 
Such was tho state of things when 
tlie insurrection at Warsaw broke out, 
Nov. Ill, 18^11). A young olficer entered 
tho military school, on the evening of that 
day, and called the youth to arms. TJiey 
immediately proceeded to Jlclviilere, the 
i*esi(lein;e oV Constantine, about two miles, 
from the city, for the purpose of seizing 
his person. They were joined, on tlie 
way, hy the sludentsof the university, and 
forced their way into the palace; hut the 
prince Wiis concealed in a clothes-press, 
by a servant, until he could make his 
e^ape by a secret door. Another jisuty 
of cadets and students paraded the streets, 
calinig the citizens to arms, and they were 
joined hy the Polish troojis. The arsenal 
was seized, with 40,000 stand of arms, 
and the insurrection now became general. 
On the next morning, 40,000 iroojis and 
citizens were in arms, and the Kussiuns 
were ex|K*lled from Waraaw. The ad- 
ministrative council was summoned to 
preserve order, and, to give more inOiience 
to its measures, several of the most distin- 
guished Poles were invited to sit with iL 
Measures were taken for the organization 
of a national guard, and Of a new police 
and municipal government. December 8, 
the prince was allowed to leave the neigh- 
borhood of Waraaw, with three regiments 
of Russian cavalry, and two mgiiuents of 
infantry, without opposition. On the 5th, 
general Clopicki vv;is proclaimed iliclator 
till the meeting of the diet, whicli was 
convoked for the 18lh. Meanwhile Nich- 
olas issued a proclamation (Deceiril3er 17), 
in which he declared that no concessions 
could be made to the rebels, and, on the 
24lh, another, addressed to the Russians, 
telling them that the Poles had dared to 
propose conditions to their legitijnate mas- 
ter: “ God,” he aibls, “is with us, and, in 
a single l)attle, Ave shall be able to reduce 
to submission tliese disturbers of the 
peace.” January 24, the Polish diet, 
which had l)een opened on the 18th of 
December, declared the absolute inde- 
pendence of Poland, and the termination 
of the Russian dominion, and, on the 25th, 
that the Polish throne was vacant. The 
account of the war which followed, and 


of the disposition made of Poland, will 
fill under the article Russia, An excel- 
lent work respecting Poland, though writ- 
ten with an evident hatred of ..Catharine 
iitid Poiiiatowski, is Kulliit re’s Histoire ds 
VAnarchie de Pologm et du DSmembremefU 
de cette IRpttblique (4 vols., Paris, 1807). 
Re.specting the first partition of INdand, 
see V'oii l)ohiti*sDenkivurdigke\tm(i vol.), 
uiiil Lttlns du Baron de Viomhiil (Paris, 
1808), and Mnite Jhnitfs Tableau de la 
Pologne ancienm ct rnodemCy of which a 
new edition has ircently heeii published. 
Consult, also, Jekid's historical and statis- 
tical works on Polanil and Galicia (Vien- 
na, 1804 — 0) ; Platt’s Topographic dea 
Henogthunis Barsrhau (Leipsic, 1810); 
and Von lloische’s Geographie und Staiis- 
tik von /Vest- Sud- und Muostpreussen 
(Kerlin, 1807). 'Phreo works in tho Po- 
lish language are deserving of i*eroinineii- 
dation — V. fc?. Haiidtke’s Ailairs of tho 
Polish Nation (Rreslnii, 1820), Ad. Nurus- 
coAvitsidi’s History of the Poles, und Jiil. 
Prs. NieiriccAvicz’s Uemitiisceiiccs of an- 
cient Poland (Warsaw, 1822). To these 
may he added ‘Alex. Bronikowski’s 
History of Poland (4 vols., Drcwleii, 1827) ; 
Salvaiidy’s Hist, de PologtUy nvnnt (t sous 
J. (Paris, 1820) ; Pletelier’s His- 

torAMif Poland (8vo., London, INJI ). Much 
information, especially respectingthepiiriod 
of 1704 — ^08, is coniaimMi in Mich. Ogin- 
ski’s Memoires sur Ift Pohgtn rt Ics Polo- 
naisdcpuut\7tiS — 1815 ( l*aris, 1828,4 vols.); 
and the same author’s Observations sur 
la Pologne et Ics Polonais pour servir d^/n- 
troduetion aux Memoins^ etc, (Paris, 1827). 

Polish Langujnge, The uncertainty of 
the earliest I’olish history spreads n deep 
obscurity over the rise and progress of the 
language. It is of Sclavonic origin, as its 
whole structure jiroves, but borrowed, 
from th(3 people who had previously in- 
habited the country, such a multitude of 
hard consonants, that it dillers very much 
in this respect from its eastern sister, tlie 
Knssian lungiiago. ’I’lio cultivation of tho 
language early met with a great obstacle 
on account of the adoption of Cliristianity, 
acconliiig to iJie J..atin ritual in 985 ; for 
the clergy, being the most cultivated onler, 
took possi'ssioii of the places of honor and 
the public, ohiccs, so that the Latin language 
became the language of the state, and after- 
wards, nil nccoimt of the kings and queens 
being foreigners, the language of tho 
court and of all the educated classes alsa 
The Iniigungc of the country first recov^- 
ed its rights in the reign of Sigismund, in 
the sixteenth century, and l)ecame, in tho k 
middle of that century, tho language of 
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books ; it then declined in the seventeenth, 
but flourished again during the reign of 
Htaiiislaus Augustus, and ripened to a rna* 
turity of which even the subsequent po- 
litical changes could not entirely deprive 
it. In 1801, a society for the preservation 
of the purity of the Polish language was 
formed at Warsaw, uniJer the direction of 
the bishop Abbertrandi, and, in 1802, pub- 
lisherl the flrst volume of their transac- 
tions. The laiigungo can appear harsh and 
rough only to those who are unacquainted 
witli it ; notwithstanding the multiplicity 
of consonants, it is superior in harmony 
and flexibility to the other Sclavonic dia- 
lects. Of the grammars, after that by the 
Fiarist Copezynski, the ibllowing rnny lie 
recommended ; that by Mongroviiis (ild 
edition, Dantzic, 1827), and Vater (Halle, 
1807), particularly that by George Randtke 
(a new edition, llreslau, 1824), and the 
First Principles of the Polish Language, 
by Meozinski (Warsaw, 1822). Of dic- 
tionaries, that by Bandtke (Breslau, ISOGj, 
and the great one by Linde, arc t he most val- 
uable. The latter is in six quarto volumes. 

Polish Literature, Although the inar- 
riage of Miecisluw with Domhrowka, the 
daughUT of the king of Bohemia, led to 
the introduction of Christianity into Po- 
land, in 905, the continual domestic and 
foreign Wei’s prevented this event from 
producing any favonible etlect on the civ- 
ilization of tlie country. The political 
literature begins, in the twellHi century, 
with the chronicles of the country, written 
in Latin, by Mart. Gulliis (about 1109), 
Nicholas Kadlubek (died in 1223), and 
Boguphalus (died 1255), and the chronicle 
of the {lopes and German eniperore by 
Mart. Su^empski, or Polonius (died in 
1279 J. A new edition of Vincent Kadlu- 
beck’s Res^gestce Principum ac Regum 
Poloniet ap{)eared at Warsaw, in 1824, to- 
gether with Dzierswan’s Chronicon Polo- 
mrim (of the tliirteenth century). After 
a long cessation, Casiniir 111, or the Great, 
who reigned from 1333 to 1^0, improved 
the state of things. He not only built 
many cities, but, in 1347, drew up a code 
of laws, first held the diets, encouraged 
agriculture and manufactures, and found- 
ed, in 1347, the university of Cracow, 
which was revived in 1400, but was not 
in a flourishing condition till the sixteenth 
century. The seed sown by him ripened 
slowly and silently, and the progress of 
cultivation first became apparent in Job. 
Dlugosa’s (bishop of Lemberg) Polish his- 
tory (he died in 1480), which was rich hi 
^/materials and in ilocuments. The first 
Polish printing-press was established at 


Cracow, in 1488. (See Bentkowski, On 
the oldest printed fVorks in Poland^WamLyv^ 
J812,»nd Bandthe’s/ftafon/ of the Cracow 
Printing-presses,) Under the prosperous 
reigns of the two Sigismurids, from 1507 
to 1.572, the proper national literature be- 
gan, which, in a remarkably short time, 
made a wonderful progress. The refor- 
mation, which met with the silent favor of 
government, and found so many adherents, 
that even the Socinians were tolerated, 
contribute to increase freedom of thought. 
Under the vigorous reign of Stephen Ba- 
thory, from 1576 to 1586, the literary ac- 
tivity did not cease, and in the following 
reigns the royal general, Job. Zamoyski, 
I'flected much by the establishment of in- 
stitutions, and by his own example. But 
he was the lust aedve promoter of the 
iintionul culture, and it was owing to him 
that it did not decline under the feeble 
reign of the Swedish Sigismund, and the 
injurious influence which tlie zealous and 
ambitions Jesuits exerted on freedom of 
thought aiul of the press. That it did not 
rise higher, is to lie attributed to the un- 
happy fate of the country^ distracted by 
party violences, so that even its nadonal 
c‘xistence was frequently endangered. 
Under the Saxon princes, literature was 
not in a more promising condition ; but it 
flourished more under the wise adminis- 
trauon of the acconqdished Stanislaus Po- 
iiiatowski, and attained, during his reign, 
such a vigor, that even the subsequent 
storms, in the course of which Poland was 
erased from the list of states, were not able 
to destroy it. The Polish literature is not 
very valuable in a scientific point of view, 
though it has produced many excellent 
works in tliis de]^rtment ; but its greatest 
interest is owing to its pure nationality, of 
wliich the literature of tew nations c-an 
boast in the same degree. At no period 
did the bold and aspiring national spirit of 
this acflve people fail, however full of for- 
eign usurpation the history of Poland may 
lie. The literature always continued to ad- 
vance with the state of society, and turned 
mostly on those points whicliareofthehigh- 
est interest in the relations of a state. Hence 
the almost total absence of philosophers 
and matliematicians (the astronomers Co- 
pernicus, and Pockzobut, Job. Sniadecki, 
and the natural philosophei’s, Rogalinski 
and Jos. Sosinski, excepted) ; hence also, 
on the other side, the abundance of nation- 
al historians and of lofty poets praising 
the exploits of their ancestors, or lament- 
ing the present state of their country. In 
works of mere Action they met with less 
success: stiU tlie Poles successfully tians- 
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forred to their own language the produc- 
tions of otJjer nations. The ex-Jesuit 1^). 
Nagurczweski trausJuted the Iliad, Virgil’s 
Eciogiies, and other writings of uiitiipiity ; 
the excellent critic Francis Dinochuwski 
translated, in noble ilowing language and 
easy versiheation, the Iliad (Warsaw, 
1800, 3 vols.) ; and there is anotlicr trans- 
lation of this poern, toother widi tiie 
Odyssey, by Przybvlski ; Pet. Koebanow- 
ski translated Tus8t>’s Jerusalem (Cracow, 
1087 ; edited by (.^zuyowski, professor of 
Polisli literature at the iinivei'siiy of Cra- 
cow, Rreslaii, 1825) ; Krusicki, Tyniien- 
iecki and Brodzinski trmislatetl Ossian; 
Joii. Koebunowski, and afterwards Na- 
ruscewicz, Horace. The latter, in a mas- . 
terly manner, and j>erfectly in the spirit 
of the original, translated Tacitus; and 
Karpinski, the Jardim of Delille. The 
historians who deserve mention are, 
Stryikowski (author of the Lithuanian 
Chronicle, from the liest sources), Stanis- 
laus Orzechovvski, MarL Cromer, Joh. 
llcmetr. Suitkowski, Stanislaus Kohier- 
zyeki (who wrote u history of Wladislaiis 
i V, in classical Latin), the spirited Piasecki, 
the impartial Vespasian Kucliowski, and, 
nl)ove all, tiie ceiehrated Jesuit Narusze- 
wicz (q. V.), distinguished alike lor deep ra- 
search, critical acuteness, and the excellence 
of his manner. The latter hegun tJie general 
history of ilie Poles, the coiitiiuiation of 
which several members of the royal W'^ar- 
saw society of sciences underU>ok in the 
name of the society. Niciiicewicz ((). v.), 
esteemed as a statesman, a warrior and a« 
poet, has published iiationui liisiorical 
songs (with engravings and music, 1815), 
witii historical illustrations. Count Po- 
tocki has distinguished himself by his 
history of the tine arts iu his Polish 
fVinckeltnann (Warsaw, 181 (», 4 vols.), by 
Ids Rhetoric, and hy his Political and <Jc- 
caisional Speeches (VV’^araaw, 1815, 5 vols.). 
Count Bel). Sienikowski lias published a 
splendid work on architecture ; Braty- 
iDowicz, well known for his services in 
draining the marshes in the vicinity of 
Pinsk, and for his [)luri for tho union of 
the navigable rivers of Poland, a work on 
agriculture. Barth. Paprocki, Okolski, 
and Casj). Niesiecki, who is not sufficient- 
ly valued hy many, have published im- 
portant works on genealogy and heraldry. 
tStanislaiis Konarski is riistingiiished as a 
writer on politics and education, and 
Andr. Zatnoyski (1777), as the author of 
a Polish code of laws, which was unwis(3ly 
rejected by the diet, that had caused it 
lo be drawn up. Khik, Ladowski and 
Jundzill wrote on natural history. Tlie 


oldest and iiiiest monument of Polish 
poetry is the works of Joh. Kochanowski 
(born ill 1550, and died in 1584), which 
ura distinguished for their pure and noble 
style, beauty of verailicution, delicacy 
and ieeiing. They consist of a translation 
of the Psalms, a didactii! poem on chess, 
songs, elegies and epigrams. Sim. Simo- 
nowiez is still a model in the idyl, and 
Stanislaus Grochowski in sentimental lyric 
poetry. Vt'spasian Koehuvvski and Joh. 
Twurdowski, in tho soveiiteeiitli century, 
are not remarkable for taste, but the latter 
is distinguished for his lire. Of the mod- 
erns, Stanislaus Tremhecki, Francis Kni- 
aznin, Francis Zahlocki, Kajetan Wengier- 
ski, Valer. Goraki, Francis Wenzyk, Dysiiia 
Tomoszewski, the animated Kajet. Koz- 
inian, 'ryniowski, J^oiiis Osinski, Rek- 
lewski, tho ft ry Kasim. Brod/inski, the 
tastefid Joh. Kniszynski, the epigiuiuinatic 
and ilowiiig, hut incorrect Ant. Gorecki, 
tlie correct Alois Felinski, Francis Ma- 
ra wski, the national and Pindaric Joh. 
Wuroiiie.z, deserve lo be mentioned. 
Franzis4*z(}k Kaqiinski is esteemed fur bis 
noble and pure language and deep and 
tender feeling (Lyric and Elegiac Poems, 
AV^araaw, 171K), 2 vols.). The gn^at, hut 
iiiiliuppy king Stuiiisluus fjoezynski also 
compostMl with success. But the prince- 
bishop Ignatius Krasicki (q. v.), who died 
in 1802, is the only writoT who is classic 
both as a |x>ct and ))rose w riter : ho is also 
a witty sfiiirist, the only original epic poet 
( Hoifna Chorimskfi) of tlio Poles, and the 
translator of (Jssian. Iu 1817, Dyrma 
Toiiiascewski published a heroic poem in 
12 euntos, under the title Jafrtllonida (the 
Union of Lilli iiania w'ith Poland). (See 
Bo wring’s Sptcimms ofihs Polish Poets.) 
Tho literature of Poland is rieh in popu- 
lar songs (Sfilwiki Polske, Warsaw, 1778), 
and also in dramatic works, of which the 
most cfilohrulod are those of Jos. Bielaw- 
ski, Francis Zahlocki, Jos. Kossakowski, 
Nieincowicz, Droziiowski, Louis Diniis- 
cewsld, Francis W«?nzyk, Felinski, Louis 
Osinski, All). Boguslawski, Ant. Hoffman, 
&c. The dramatic works written be- 
tween 1770 and 1704 are mostly contain- 
ed in a collection (Teatr Potskif Warsaw, 
1778, seq., 50 vols.). As [lulpit orators, 
l^chowskiand Wyrwicz are known even 
ill foreign countries hy trnnslutioiis. In 
general, the old Polish authors, pnrlicu- 
Inrly of the lime of Sigismiiiid Aiigiistiifl 
Olid Stephen Bathory,ure still the classical 
models of tlie Polish style, allliough greiit 
chuiigos took jilace in the Polish luiiguago 
ill the eighteenth century. Joh. Koclia- 
nowski, Skarga, Wiiiek, Bialobrze8ki,Gor- 
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nicki, Stanislaus Grocliowski, Seb. Petiy- 
cy, Job. Jonuszowski, Cyprian ilazylik, 
Mart. Blazowski, Mart. Jiielski, and otii- 
crs, are yet esteemed as classics. Of 
the modern ciussirui prose writers of 
Poland may l)e mentioned Ignatius Kra- 
sicki, a model of case and nature, Job. 
Sniadecki, Narnszewicz, Skrzettiski, Jod- 
lowskr, C/acki, Louis (isinski, Stanislaus 
Potocki, All)ertrandi, Kundnski, Dmo- 
ciiowski. Alb. Hweykowski, and others. 
The work which appeared at Warsaw, in 
siwerul volumes, entitled Wybor Pisar* zow 
Polskich^ contains a selection from the 
clns.sical aiitiiors of Polarul. The royal 
society of the Friends of Science at War- 
Siiw has i*endered important services to. 
Polish literature. It has published sev- 
eral volumes of tmnsactions. In 1815, 
three literary journals in the Polish lan- 
guage were published at Warsaw, Wilna 
and Lemberg. In 1818, there weri3 six. 
— 8ee Letters^ Lniermy and Political^ <ni 
Poland (Ediub., 182.S). The Polish no- 
bility were never strangers to literature ; 
and of late years the spirit lias s])read to 
the other citizens, and both within the 
limits of what now constitutes the king- 
dom, and in all the countries formerly 
belonging to it, a literary activity has pre- 
vailed since the general peace in Europe, 
in 1815, assisted by learned societies, and 
periodical fiuhlicatioiis and journals, whose 
wings, iiideed, have been clijiped by an 
arbitrary censorship. Warsaw, Wilna, 
Cracow, Lemberg, Posen and Breslau 
have been the c(*ntral points of intelli- 
gence. Letu’iied ii.iininM-a have, in the 
most recent periods, labored to develo])e 
the Polish language, and to purify it from 
tlie foreign terms with which it lias been 
overlouflcd. A literary history <jf all the 
Sclavonic nations was undertaken, some 
yeans since, by Linde, at Warsaw, assisted 
by many seliolars of tlistinction. En- 
deavors have been made to collect the 
historical documents of former times, 
wliich are still in existence, and to obtain 
iM'tter «Mlitions of tlie old original aiitho]*s. 
A new edition, in two volimM\s, of 
Bandtke’s History of Poland, in the Polish 
language, appeared at Cracow and War- 
saw ill SurowieeUi, who died in 

1827, distinguished himstdf by his historical 
nml statistical writings, us well as Michael 
Ogiiiski, by his Memoira of Poland, in the 
Freneli Jungnago. Efforts have l)ecii 
nmiJe also to collect works of art iiJustm- 
dvo of PolisJi history, and die episco|ial 
"liaiuco at Cracow has been conveitcci into 
a museum for such moiiuinents. The 
Monumenia Jiegum Polon.tjn Cracoviensia 


has been published in niimliers, at War- 
saw, commencing in 1822, and consisting 
of engravings, nlnstrated by a text in 
Polish, Latin and Fn ricli. The Polish 
nation has erected to the licro Koscius- 
ko, ut Cracow, a inonument of stupendous 
proportions, and after the old Surmatian 
fashion, consisting of a hill 120 feet high, 
and about 280 in diameter at base. The rich 
nobles of Poland have never been deficient 
in a love for making collections. Count 
Stanislaus Potocki, while he superintended 
the department of public instruction, from 
1803 to 1821, set the example of throwing 
oj>en these collections to the public use ; 
and a library, which owes its present con- 
sequence principally to Linde, who col- 
lected, in 1819, from die suppressed mon- 
asteries, 40,000 volumes, including many 
very valuable works, offers important 
means of study, wliich have been diligent- 
ly improved by the people. Among tho 
authors wlio are the favorites of the na- 
tion, and have gained the most decided 
influence, are Fz. Karpinski (who died in 
1820) ; Trembecki (who died in 1812), dis- 
tinguished as a lyric poet, fabulist, didactic 
fioet and epistolary writer ; Stanis]au.s 
Zacbowirscli, for bis Fables and 'J'ales 
(2d edit. 182<), at Warsaw). Still higher 
stands Julius Nieincewicz (q. v.), wdiose 
patriotic historical songs have become the 
[lossession of the |>eople (Warsaw, J816 
and 1821 ). A dramatic w^ork of gen»?ral 
Bogiislaw'ski, Krdkomani i Gorali (War- 
sjiw, 182^1), is interesting for the mim- 
bf^r of its patriotic songs. The dra- 
matic works of count F. Wczyk (National 
Historical Tragedies, Cracow, 1823), and 
the nine Comedies of Count Alex. Fred- 
ro (in Polish, Vienna, 1826, 2 vols-k de- 
serve mention. There are Polish ro- 
mances by count Frederic Skarbeek. 
J. U. Nierncewicz has imitated sir 
Walter Scott in his historical romance 
Jan. Y. Tmezyna (Warsaw, 1827, 3 
vols.). The exact and experimental 
sciences, also, have not been neglect- 
ed of late years. Arnold, at Warsaw, 
is rievoled to the literature of natural 
history. Botany apf)eai’s not to have at- 
tracted, as yet, llic interest wliich the un- 
explored treasures of the vegetable king- 
dom of Poland dest'rve. Of medical trea- 
tises there are not n few, though tlie in- 
fluence of foreign models is generally ap- 
jiarent in them. Societies are active for 
the ndvancoinciit of agriculture. Garden- 
ing has received the attention of men 
of high standing; and the president of 
the senate of Cracow, Stan. Wodzicki, 
has w ritten a treatise to make his country- 
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men acquainted with the trees and shrubs 
which will endure the climate of the 
country. Works upon jurispriidenco have 
been written by Marieiowski, Biidny 
and Sanwicki. The present university 
of Warsaw arose from the law school 
founded by count Lul)ieuski. \V’'ith re- 
spect to the historical litcniture of Poland, 
we refer particularly to the Revue Eney- 
cloj^dique (Oct., I8*i7). 

Polar Brar. (See Bear,) 

Polar Expeditions. (Sec JSTorth 
Pole^ Erpeditions to.) 

Polarity. (See Electricity^ and Mag^ 
net ism.) 

Polarization of Light; anew branch 
of optical science, that has sprung from 
an observation of Mains, who noticed that 
when a beam of light is reflected from 
the surflice of a transparent body, at a 
certain angle, it acquires the same singu- 
lar property which is impressed upon it 
in tile act of douhle refraction. (Hee Re- 
fraction^ Double.) If a stilar ray fall on 
the anterior surface of an unsilvcred mir- 
ror plate, making an angle w'ith it of 35° 
25', the ray will be reflected in a right 
line, so that the angh* of n'flection will 
be equal to the angle of iiicidcMico. If, in 
any point of its refloeteil path, we receive 
it on another plane of similar glass, it will 
suffer, in general, a second general re- 
flection. But this n'flection will vanish, 
if the second pinto of glass form an angle 
of ti5° 2iy with the flrei reflfMrterl ray, and 
at the same time turned so tiiat tlie 
second reflection is made in a plane per- 
}>endicular to that in which the first re- 
flection takes place. For the sake of 
illustration, suppose that the plane of 
incidence of the ray on the first glass, co- 
incides with the filaiie of the meridian, 
and that the reflected ray is vertical : then, 
if we make the second inclined plate re- 
volve, it will turn round the reflected ray, 
funning always with it the same angle; 
and the plane in which the second re- 
flection takes place will necessarily be 
directed towards the different' points of 
the horizon in different azimuths. Tlihs 
being arranged, the following phenome- 
na will be observed : — AVhen the second 
plane of reflection . is directed in the me- 
ridian, and consequently coincides with 
the first, the intensity of the light re- 
flected by the second glass is at its rnaxi- 
murn : in proportion ns the second plane, 
in its revolution, deviates from its paral- 
lelism with the first, the intensity of the 
reflected light will diminish ; Anally, 
when the second plane of reflection is 
placed ill the prime vertical, that is, cost 


POLARIZATION OF LIGHT. 

and west, and consequently per^iendicular 
to the first, the intensity of the reflrH!tion 
of light is ulisolutely null on the two sur- 
faces of the second glass, ami the ray is 
entirely transmitteil. PresiTving the sec- 
ond pinto at the same iiidination to the 
horizon, if we continue to make it revolve 
beyond the (piadrnnt now di'siTihed, the 
phenomena will bi; reproiliiced in the in- 
verse order ; that is, the intensity of light 
will increase precisely as it tliininished, 
and it will Ix.'coino equal nt equal dis- 
tances from east and west. Iliuice, when 
the second jdano of reflection returns 
once more to the meridian, a second 
maximum of intensity, equal to the Arst, 
•recurs. From these experiments it ap- 
pears, that the ray reflected by the first 
glass is not reflected by the second, nii- 
cler this incidence, when it is pre- 
sented to it by its east and west sides; 
but that it is reflected, at h'ast in jiart, 
when it is presented to the glass, by any 
two others of its opposite sides. Now, 
if we regard tin? ray as an iiiAnitcly rapiil 
succession of a serit's of luminous parti- 
cles, the faces of the ray are merely the 
successive faces of these particles. Wo 
must hence conclude that these pnrtich« 
possi'ss faces endowed with different 
physical pro|ierties, and that, in the pres- 
ent circumstance, the Arst reflection has 
turned towards the same sidi's of space 
similar Aices, or faces ctjually endowed, 
at If'ast, with the property under consid- 
eration. It is this arrangement of its 
molecules which is called the polariza- 
tion of light, nssiinilnting the eflect of the 
Arst glass to that of a magnetic bar, 
which won hi turn a series of magnetic 
needles nil in the same direction. Similar 
phfuiomeiia may he produced, by substi- 
tuting for the mirror glasses polLshed 
plates, formed, for the greater yiart, of 
transparent hoilies. The two planes of 
reAeetion must always remain rectangu- 
lar, but they must bo presented to tho 
luminous ray at different angles, accord- 
ing to their nature. Generally, all pol- 
ished surfaces liavii the property of thus 
polarizing light, more or less completely ; 
but there is for eacli of them a particular 
incidence in which the polarization that 
it impresses is most complete. When a 
ray of light has received polarization in 
a certain direction, by the process just 
described, it carries with it tliis property 
into space, preserving it without per- 
ceptible alteration, when we make it 
traverse yierpendiciilarly a considerable 
mass of nir, water, or any sulislaiice pos- 
sessed of single refraction. But the sub- 
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stances ivhich possess double refraction, 
in general, alter the [lolarization of light, 
and apftarently in a sudden niunner, com- 
municating to the polarized ray a new 
polarization of the same iiutnre, but in 
another direction. Anioiig the iiioht in- 
teresting phenomena connected with this 
siihje(Jt, are the colors produced by the 
uctioii nf crystallized bodies ujion fioiar- 
ized light. When thin plates of glass, 
8<jl(‘nite, mica, agate, quartz-crystal, tour- 
maline, iSic., aro exposed in a beam of 
])oIarized light, the most heuutifid and 
vivid colors, reseinhling those observed 
by Newton in thin films of air or liipiids, 
only infinitely more striking, make, their 
appearance. The attentive examination . 
of these «*olors lias le<l to a theory both 
of polarization and double refraetion, 
wiiicb, says Herscbel, in bis Discourse 
on tbe Study of Natural Pliilnsopliy, is so 
happy in its udajitatioii to fu(*ts, and in 
the coincidence with experience of re- 
sults deduced from it by tbe most intri- 
cate analysis, that it is <litficult to con- 
ceive it unfounded. Our limits do not 
permit us to go farther into ibis interest- 
ing subject ; for a more complete elucida- 
tion of wbicb, wc must refer tlie nwler 
to tbe article Polarization of Light, in 
tbe Library of Useful Knowledge, 

Pole, Koginald, cardinal, an eminent 
statesman and eeclesiastic, burn in 1500, 
was the son of sir Richard Pole, lord 
iMoijtaciite, cousin to IleiiiT VII, by 
Margaret, daughter of the duke of Clai- 
ence, brother to Etlwiu’d IV. He enter- 
ed into deacon’s orders at an early age, 
and had several benefices confcrro<I on 
him by Henry VlIJ, witli w'ljom he was 
a great favorite. In 1519, he visited 
Italy, and returned to England in 1.525, 
hut, in consequence of the aflair of the 
tlivorcc from Catharine of Arragon, with- 
drew to Paris. Henry dc'sircd to obtain 
the concurrence of his kinsman in that 
measure ; but Pole, imbued with the 
maxims of tbe church of Rome, drew up 
a treatise De Unitale Ecdesiasiica, in 
wliieli lie excited the ciiijicror Cliarlcs 
V to revenge tbe injury of bis aunt. The 
consequence of this conduct W’as tlic 
loss of all bis preferment in England, hi 
return for which, he endeavored to fonii 
a party against Henry, wliich del^igii ter- 
minated in the destruction of his brother, 
lord Montacute, and of his aged mother, 
then couiit(*ss of Salisbury, whom the 
viiidietive Henry sent to the scaffold. 
‘But the countetiancc of the court of 
’■Rome was extended to Pole, and, besides 
being raised to the dignity of cardinal, he 


was eni])loyed in various negotiationg, 
He was also appointed one of the three 
papal legates to the council of Trent. 
On the accession of Mary 1, his attainder 
was reversed, and he was invited to Eng- 
land, where he endeavored to moderate 
the rigor of Gardiner and others against 
the reformers, , and was an advocate for 
lenient measures, and such a correction 
of clerical abuses as w^ould conciliate 

them. On the death of Cranmer, Pole, 

then, for tbe first time, ordained priest, 
became archbishop of Canterbury, and 
was, at the same time, elected chancellor 
oi'hoth the universities ; and, while head- 
ed with much severity in the extirpation 
of heresy, he made several salutary regu- 
lations tor the advancement of leaniing. 
lie died in 1558. Cardinal Pole seems 
not to have been a man of coniinanding 
talents, cither political or literary ; but he 
merited great esteem for his mildness, 
generosity, and comparative moderation, 
in an age when persecution was deemed 
lawful on all sides. 

Pole, in magnetism. Two points of a 
loadstone, coiresponding to the poles of 
tiie equator, the one ])ointing to the north, 
the other to the south, are called poles, 
(See Magnetism,) 

Pole or Polar Star is a star of the 
second magnitude, the last in the tail of 
Ursa Minor. 

Pole, Perch, or Rod, in surveying, is a 
measure containing sixteen feet and u half. 

Pole-Axe; a sort of hatchet nearly 
resembling a battle-axe, having a handle 
about fifteen inches long, and being fur- 
nisiied with a sharp point, bending down- 
wards from the back of its head. It is 
principally used on board of ships, to cut 
away the rigging of an adversary who 
endeavors to hoard. They have also 
been sometimes employed in boarding 
an enemy w'hose hull was more lofty than 
that of the boardei*s, by driving the points 
into her side, one above another, and 
thereby forming a kind of scaling-ladder ; 
whence they are sooietiines called board- 
ing-axes, 

Poles of the Ecliptic; tw'o points 
on the surface of tlie sphere, 23® 30' dis- 
tant from tlie poles of the equator, and 90® 
distant from every part of the ecliptic. 

PoLEMBURG. (See Podemburg,) 

PoLEUDA, or Polenta ; a national dish 
in Italy, particularly in the northern part 
of the country, but very common in all 
the Mediterruuean seaports. It is a kind 
of soft pudding made of the flour of 
chestnuts or maize, generally with small 
pieces of meat in it. 
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POLICE. 


Police, in the common acceptation of 
the word, in the U. States and England, 
is applied to the municipal rules, institu- 
tions and otlicers provided for niaintaiii- 
ing order, cleanliness, ; but in all fiic 
great countries of the European conti- 
nent, there is, besides this police, u mili- 
tary police extending over the whole 
state, and what is calleil the hif^h police^ 
>vhich is occupied in watcliiug the politi- 
cal tendency of the people, and every 
thing connected with it. It is evident 
that a police of this sort, os a n\gular in- 
strument of the government, is incom- 
patible with Euglishor American liberty. 
This high police generally forms a de- 
partment under u minister ; several 
branches of the lower police are geuend- 
ly connected with it, sometimes all ex- 
cept the lowest street police. The end 
oftheliigli police is obtained chietly by 
means of the secret police — that cancer 
which eats into the vitals of society, and 
the pollution of which (ireat Britain may 
be proud of baviiig escaped, notwitb- 
standirig the violent political changes 
■vvijicii she has imdcrgoiie. The seeVet 
police consists of a body of jieople of all 
classes, nee<ly men and women of rank, 
mistresses, &c., down to the waiters of 
cofFiic-houses, and the lowest visitors of 
Uiverns and lioiises of itUfnme, who re- 
port whatever they hear against the gov- 
ernment. How often do they not ijivent 
stories to render tlKunscdves important! 
The deplorable eonsef|iiences of an insti- 
tution so destructive to all <*(jnHdeiice and 
sense of security, an3 obvious, especially 
when it is coii.sjdf3red that its instru- 
ments are the most wortlihiss part of the 
coifimimity. On the reports of .such 
miscreants men’s lives and liberties de- 
pend; and the charg«*s being kept secret, 
no means are uH'orded of refuting them. 
These agents arc not unlike the familiars 
of the inqiiisition. This institution origi- 
nated in France, if we do not consider 
the informers, whom every tyrant proba- 
bly has had, as a secret polictj. The 
marrpiis il’Argenson, under Ijouis XIV, 
was the inventor of it. He was lieiiten- 
ant-frenhal dt la police from 1^97 to J718 
(since 1G(>7 this, had been a separate 
office). The prevailing liccntiousnes.s 
had occasioned innumerable outrages, 
and D^Argenson, called by his contempo- 
raries Rhadamanlhus, hunted out criiiio in 
its deepest recesses, and brought it to 
light, whatever was the rank of the of- 
fender. Sartiiiea, director of th<5 police 
of Paris, with the sumo powcT, but not 
the same rank, conducted the secret po- 


lice from 1762 to 1774, and extended it 
very much ; he was equally active with 
D'Argenson, but not so honest. He had 
agents in nil the countries of Europe. 
Alatiy stories are told of his skill in de- 
tecting crime, while others exist of a less 
creditable character, such as liis sending 
a phesisnnt dressed with diamonds to iiis 
mistress; and when another refused to 
take a costly brilliant ring, he bad t)ie 
stone ])ouLided to dust, and strewed the 
powder on the ink of a note address<3d to 
iier. Louis XVT took the cliargt? of the 
police from him, and made liim minister 
of the murine, in wliicli office bis total 
inexperience made liim ridiculous. (Mad. 
de Stuel, Constideraiions sur la JiholiUion 
Franc, i. chap. 8.) Leiioire follow'cd 
(1774—1784), an honest man, who im- 
proved jjiany depurtimmts of ;ln*. police 
in Paris, 'fhe empress Maria TJujrtJsa 
rcqiK'sted him to write a work for her on 
the siibj(‘ct of police regulations, and the 
DHail sur ipicUims Klublisscmms de la 
Ville da Paris, danamle par S, M. 1. la 
Heine da llmp^ria (Baris, 17 HO), was the 
result. He died poor, in 1807. Ltr (/ros- 
na followed him. He was imim|)ortant. 
Xever was the (l»‘partmeiir. of the police 
in the hands of a more active and saga- 
cious politician than Fouche; never was 
a st'cret police so tlioroiiglily organized 
over, we might almost say, all Europe ; 
and when the charge* of tljo public police 
was taken fnmi him, lit; had a poli(‘e of 
his own, to watch tin* moveiiienls of Sa- 
vary, us Napoleon had hud his conlre- 
police against Foiiche, in which the em- 
peror, however, was always inferior to 
the minister. Tiie most glaring instance 
of tlie abuse to which the secret police 
is always liable, is the death of the 
duke d’Eiigliieii, who perished in conso- 
qiieiicc of the reports of the secret 
police. Perhaps, howewer, there are 
cases in which its cnqdoyriieiit is jusliti- 
able. When a fundamental change has 
taken place in the government of a coun- 
try (like the late one in France), and a 
numerous party exists, not constituting 
what is called, in liee governments, an 
opposition, hut actually striving to over- 
tlirow the estahlisliod order, — us, for in- 
stanc(*, the Carlists, who exist at present 
ill France, — under such circumstances, a 
secret [lolicc may, perhaps, lie admissible, 
as poisons are prescribed in some dread- 
ful diseasiis, producing bud effiects un- 
doubtedly, but preventing worse. Such 
a deparUiicnt should never bo intrusted 
but to a man of unquestionable honor , 
and integrity. After the war of 1815, 
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Prussia declared that the secret police — 
a necessary evil in times such as had just 
terminated — ^was abolished for the future. 
Whether it actually was abolished for a 
moment, we do not know ; but we know 
that it existed not long after, and flour- 
ishes at present in tliat country, as in all 
other important governments on the Eu- 
ropean continent. One duty of the secret 
police always is to open suspected letters ; 
and this was done even under Louis XIV. 
The more absolute a government is, and 
the more it strives to be the sole nioving 
and regulating principle of the society, to 
the destruction of individual freedom, the 
more will the police be developed ; wliilst, 
on the other hand, the freer a country is, 
and the moi*c it follows the principle, that 
every thing which can be possibly left to 
take care ofitsclf, should be so left, the more 
strictly is the police conflned to mere mat- 
ters of municipal regulation. The scientific 
sjiirit of tlie Germans, connected with tlie 
character of their governments, has given 
rise, in that country, to iha police sciences^ so 
calhul, which are systematically develop- 
ed and thoroughly cultivated. It is true, 
that, from the arbitrary nature of the gov- 
(‘rnments, this branch of administration is 
extended to many subjects which, in freer 
states, would be left to general law or in- 
dividual discretion ; but, as it is obviously 
much easier to perfect some branches oV 
the police in absolute govenimeiits than 
in free countries, particularly the medical 
police, valuable hints may be derived 
from the German system. In no country 
1)08 the medical police been so much de- 
veloped (frequently, it is true, to the an- 
noyance of the people) as in Prussia, be- 
cause no country ever combined more 
scientific men with an absolute govern- 
ment Without, then, taking the Prus- 
sian medical police us a model in every 
particular, it has many yioints which it 
would be wise in other nations to imitate. 
In free countries, the place of a secret [»o- 
lice is, in a great measure, supplied by 
public opinion and the liberty of tlie press ; 
and it is curious to observe how the most 
secret transactions, or correspondence, 
will by degrees come to light ; in fact, in 
some free countries, a politician needs to 
be quite as much on his guard against 
making statements in writing, as in abso- 
lute governments, since the danger of tlicir 
reaching the press is as great as that of 
their detection by a secret police. The 
flrst police regulations ore met with in 
'•Egypt, (q. V.) The Mosaic code, partly 
.founded on tlie Egyptian, contains many 
rules of this soru The police of the 


Greeks was excellent With them, as 
with their imitators the Romans, the po- 
lice formed a s^iarate branch of the ad- 
ministration. The capitularies of the 
Frankish kings contain the next police 
regulations. In 1548 and 1577, the Ger- 
man empire became subject to such regu- 
lations. Some account of the police of 
London is contained in the article Lon- 
don. The king of England, in his speech 
from the throne in the winter of 1831, 
recommends an improvement of the po- 
lice of the kingdom. (See Politics.) 

PoLICI^•KLLO. (See Punchinello.) 

Policy or Insurance. (See Insurance.) 

PoLiGXAC, Melchior de, abli^, and sub- 
sequently cardinal, a French diplomatist, 
born IGOl, died 1741, was descended from 
a distinguished family of Languedoc. In 
1G69, he rendeitxl himself conspicuous by 
his address in the negotiations with pope 
Ahixander VIII, relative to the articles 
adoyitcd by the French clergy in 1G82. In 
lt)93, the abb^ de Poligiiac was named 
ambassador extraordina^ to Poland, for 
the puq>ose of detaching John Sobieski 
from the league with Austria, and draw- 
ing him over to an alliance with France. 
On the death of Sobieski (1696), he w'as 
employed in endeavoring to e^ect the 
election of the prince of Conti to the 
Polish throne. II is intrigues, though sec- 
onded by large bribes, were, however, un- 
successful. On his retiini to France, in 
1698, he w'as banished the court on ac- 
count of the failure of this mission. In 
1710, he was sent to take part in the nego- 
tiations at Gertinydenberg, and, in 1712, 
was appointed plenipotentiary to tlie con- 
gress of Utrecht, and was afterwards min- 
ister to the court of Rome. As a writer, 
Polignac is known by his didactic poem, 
in eight books, against the Epicurean sys- 
tem, entitled Jlnti-lAicretius, seii de Deo ct 
JVah/ra (Paris, 1747), which has been 
translated into English, French and Ger- 
man. He died in 1741. (See the His- 
toire du Cardinal de Polignac.) 

Polignac, Auguste Jules Armand Ma- 
rie, prince de, ex-minister of France, was 
born in 1780. His mother, the favorite of 
Marie Antoinette, and goveniess in the 
royal family, was married, in 1767, to the 
count de Polignac, who was descended 
from the same illustrious family as the 
cardinal. (See the precedinf^ aHiclt.) In 
1780, her husband w^as created duke, and, 
soon after, the duchess became goveniess 
to tlie young dauphin. In 1789, in conse- 
’ qucncc of some manifestations of popular 
hatred, she and her husband left France, 

‘ witli the count d’Artois (since Charles X), 
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the prince of Cond^, &c. She died soon 
after (1793), at Vienna. The duke de Po- 
lignac died at St. Petersburg in 1817. 
The subject of this article emigrated fhim 
France with his parents, and his eider 
brotiier Annand (born 1771), and resided 
first in Russia and then in England, in 
which country he was aid to tiie count 
d’Artois. Tht?* two brothers were engaged 
in tlie plots of Georges and Piehogru, the 
elder having landed in France with tlie 
former (DecenibtT, 1801^, and the younger 
with Pichegm, in the allowing January. 
On the detection of tlie conspiracy, Ar- 
inand was condemned to death, and Jules 
to two years* imprisonment. At the time 
of tiiis trial, the two brothei-s gave a re- 
markable proof of fraternal affection : Ar- 
mand pleaded that mercy ought to be ex- 
tended to his brother, who w'as young, 
and whom he had led into the danger. 
Jules, on the other hand, entreated the 
judges to 8|)are the life of his brother, and 
to accept his own instead : “ 1,” said he, 
^atn a single man, without foitune or sta- 
tion ; my lirother is married : do not drive 
a virtuous Avoman to despair ; and, if you 
will not spare him, at least let me share 
his fate.” Napoleon, yielding to the teara 
and prayers of Mad. de Polignac, who, 
encouraged by Josephine and lloriense, 
llirew herself at the feet of the emperor, 
commuted tlie sentence of Amiuiid to 
imprisonment, and he remained in con- 
finement at Ham, in the Tein[)le, and at 
Vincennes, several years. The brothers 
Kill, however, continued to engage in the 
intrigues against the emperor, and took 
jiart in the conspiracy of Mallet. In 
1814, they escaped, and joined Monsif*ur 
((. 'hades X), who sent them with full 
powers to Paris, where (March 31) they 
planted the white colors. Jules was soon 
after sent by the king on an embassy to 
Rome, and, in May, 1815, he followed the 
court to Ghent (see ZiOuwXF///), whence 
he was de8|)atched to Savoy, to rally the 
emigrant royalists. On thi» latter mission 
he rendered important services, and, after 
the second restoration, was created (Aug. 
17, 1815) peer of France. He was one of 
the peers who at first refused to take the 
oath of admission, principally on the 
ground that it was contrary to the interests 
of religion, but, after the delivery of the 
king’s speech, on the opening of the cham- 
bers in 1816, professed himself satisfied by 
the declarations therein contained, and 
took the oath in the form prescribed. In 
1816, he married Miss Campbell, the heir- 
ess of a rich Scotch family. He was sub- 
sequently appointed ambassador to Lon- 


don, and, in Aumist, 1829, was i^called to 
take the place of president of the ministry. 
(See France, History of.) From the first, 
prince Polignac was n^gorded with suspi- 
cion by the friends of constitutional liberty 
in P'rancc. His known disposition, the 
character of his associates, the bigotry of 
the king, and the open menaces of the 
royalist faction, prevented the possibility 
of any cordial cooperation l>etw(;en the 
ministry and the chambers, and finally 
precipitated Charles X from his throne. 
The history of this eleven months will he 
found in the article above rcfem3d to. 
The |)rinco was arrested at Granville 
(Aug. 15^, in tlic disguise of a valet, and 
coiiveyea to Paris to await his trial. He 
was defended before the peers by his 
predecessor in ofticc, Martignac, declared 
guilty of treason, and sentenced to civil 
death. Dt;c. 29, he was transferi^xl, with 
his eollengues, to Hatn. (See Proch des 
Ex-Ministres ; 2 vols., 8vo., Paris, 1831.J 

PoLis; a Greek word for city, 

which upf)enrs in many geographical 
names, ns JVicopolts. In Russian, it is 
pol, as Stavropol (city of the cn)s8). In 
some names, it has become pie, ns in Con- 
stantinoplc ; and, in some Francli names, 
ble, as Urenoble, from Gratianopolis. 

Polish History, Language and Lit- 
erature. (S<ie Poland.) 

Polish Legions. The nnfortnnnte re- 
sult of the glorious nwolntirm in Poland 
ill 1794, and the thinl {uutitioii of that un- 
hapfiy country, in 1795, tilled Europe with 
Polish refugees, who eagerly joined the 
armies of republican France. In October, 
1796, general Dombrowski laid before the 
directory a plan for raising u legion of 
Polish patriots, to scr\'^e under the French 
gemmd against the common enemies of 
Franco and Poland. The directory rec- 
ommended liirii to lay his plan l)cfore the 
Cisalpine repulilic, and, with the approba- 
tion of general 11oiiap:irt(',tho government 
of that rejmblic agreed (Jan. 7, 1797) to 
take a body of Poles into pay, who were 
to 1)6 allowed to retain tlifdr national cos- 
tume, but adopted the F'rcnch cockade. 
Ry A[)ril, the number under Dombrowski 
amounted to 5000. They served in Italy 
against the Austrians and Russiaiis, and 
distinguished themsi^lvcs on various occa- 
sions. After Bonaparte became consul, 
two legions were taken into French ser- 
vice, — that of Italy, under Dombrowski, 
and that of Germany, under Knioziewicz. 
The latter was mainly instrumental in 
gaining the victory of Hohenlinden. Af- 
ter the peace of Luneville, both legions^ 
were sent to Italy, and amounted to 15,000 
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men. Their services lieing no longer 
needed, and the situation of France, in 
regard to the liowera that had swallowed 
up Poland, being changed, all the prom- 
ises w'hich had been tnade to the Polish 
])atriots wen; forgotten : they were obliged 
to serve in St. Ooniingo, Spain, &.c. The 
polish higiuits iiad, however, contributed 
to keep up a national existcnc.e lijr Poland, 
after the Polish stuUs bad reused. A civil 
coininiitee, tlie shallow of the Polish gov- 
ernment, was kept sitting either at Paris or 
ill Italy, strictly observing the minutest 
rules of the diet, in onler that the constitu- 
tional character of their acts might not be 
({iiestioned. They literally, thcrelbre, form- 
ed a mtlion sans patrie, constantly looking 
forward to the rccoin|>cnse which they 
had been encoumged by France to hof>e 
for — tlie recstablislimciit of Poland; and 
it is an interesting fact, that, whenever the 
thanks of the French nation were voted 
to the gallant legion, Dombrowski invari- 
aiily, in his answer, reminded the Friinch 
goveruiiient of its engagements towards 
Poland. Their expectations wc*re at last, 
in some degriM), realized in J^07 and 1808, 
wiieii Napoleon constituted the grund- 
diicliy of Warsaw (willi 4,000,000 iiiliab- 
itaiit>), composted of Polisli provinces, tom 
from the clutches of Austria and Prussia. 
Frederic Augustus, king of Saxony, was 
named grand-duke. (Hee the article Po- 
land; see, also, (^hodzko's llistoire des 
Jjf'iriojis Polonaists en llalie ; 2 vols., Paris, 
JiS'Ji).) 

PoLiTiANUs, Augehis; a learned and ele- 
gant scholar of the fifteenth century, bora 
in 1454, at Monte Pulciano, in the Floren- 
tine territories, wlieiice he derived the u|J- 
pellatiun by which he is morc usually 
known than by that of Cinis, his family 
name. The firet production which brought 
liiin into notice was a Latin ])oem on the 
tournament of Giuliaiio de’ Medici. He 
assumed the ecclesiusfical habit, and ac- 
quired by liis accomplislimeiits the favor 
of Lorenzo the Mngnillceiit, who made 
him tutor to his children, and presented 
him with a caiionry in tlie cathedral of 
Florence, which ho held with the profes- 
sorship of the Greek and Latin languages. 
Among the most esteemed of his writings 
are an Account of tho Conspiracy of the 
Pazzi ; a Latin translation of iierodiaii ; 
and a Collection of Greek Epigrams ; be- 
sides some miscellaneous works in prose 
and verse, and a drama on the stoiy of 
Orpheus, printed in 1475. This latter 
piece was set to music, of wliicli science 
hft was so passionately fond, that his death 
la said to have been accelerated by his 
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propensity. An unfortunate attaenment 
to u lady of distinguished rank hod brought 
on a severe illness, which was so much 
increased by his starting out of bed, in a 
fit of entliusiasm, to celebrate her beau- 
ties on his lute, that iiis death was the 
consequenr^, in 14114. 

Political Economy is the science 
which treats of the general causes ailect- 
ing the pn>duction, distribution and con- 
sumption of things having an exchange- 
able value, in reference to the effects of 
such production, distribution and con- 
sumption, upon the national wealth and 
welfare. The definition of this science 
has been a subject of some discussion. 
That of Mr. Malthiis gives it a wider 
hinge than is conceded to it by Mr. 
M’Cullocb, extending it to the investi- 
gation of the production and consumption 
of all that man desires, as useful and 
agreeable, according to winch definition 
Mr. M’Cnlloch says it w'oiild include all 
other sciences, so "that “ tlie best encyclo- 
pn3dia would really be the best treatise on 
political economy.” But Mr. M’Cullocli’s 
deiinition is liable to the same objection, 
if taken in its full literal sense ; for he calls 
it ‘‘ the science of the laws which i-egulate 
the production, distrilmtion and consump- 
tion of those material products which 
have an exchangeable value, and which 
are eillier necessary, useful or agreeable.” 
'riiis definition would evidently, if taken 
in its full breadth, comprehend a very 
large portion of the encyclopaedia. But 
tiiougli Mr. Multhus considered the sci- 
ence as comprehending all those things 
which men desire us useful or agreeable, 
yet lie undoubtedly intends to limit it to 
certain views of this great variety of sub- 
jects. But the dehnitioiiB, both of Mr. 
Malthus and Mr. M’Cuilocb, seem to be 
too broad. Political economy refeis only 
to the general causes affecting the pro- 
ductive faculties^ and means ot a nation, 
meaning by productive faculties and means 
the caiMiciiy and resources for producing 
things that have an exchangeable value. 
Tims the constitution of guveniiiient, iJie 
laws, the judicial, social and ecoiioniical 
institutions, tho schools, the religion, mor- 
als, soil, geographical position, climate, arts, 
indeed ail the circumstances in the char- 
acter and condition of a people, as fur os 
they have a general effect on tlie public 
wealth ; in otlier words, the production, 
distribution and consumption of com- 
modities, are subjects of tins science. It 
is, accui^iugly, a science of a lofty and 
liberal character, not identified witli that 
of politics^ but veiy nearly allied to it, 
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on J, indeed, one of its branches ; for u man 
would be but ill qualified to legislate fora 
suite, who should be ignorant of the geii- 
eitil laws aiiectiiig its productive capacity. 
This being tlie cliaraetcr of the science, it 
is not a little remarkable that it has not 
iK^en more honored and more geiienilly 
studied, us a distinct iield of inquiry; 
for it lias necessarily been studitui and 
practically applied by nil stutesnieii and 
ridel's, from the beginning of time, since 
the eliect of ail measures of the govern- 
ment, and all causi's, upon the condition 
of a community, must have been objects 
of consideration, from the ilawn of human 
rt‘tlection, though the notions of men may 
liave been very crinie, and olteii errone- 
ous, upon tliis as upon all other science:^. 
Men very early studied tlie bnman 
body, and even fornitHl something like a 
science to account for its functions ; but 
correct notions of anatomy are of com- 
paratively recent origin. The science of 
chemistry is still more recent. That of 
political economy, like others, lias had its 
8tag<*s of progress, and some of its profes- 
sors consider it now to be placeil upon as 
iirm a basis, and reduced to a systeiu of 
rules as compietely licmonstnitod, as that 
of astronomy since the time of Newton ; 
while othei's consider the pn.*sent state of 
political economy as tar below a full de- 
velopemcnt ami deiiionstnition of its prin- 
ciples, as the system of the nine mundane 
spheres, or perhaps the theory of Tycho 
liralie, us compared to modern astronomy. 
It certainly seems to l)c singular, if the 
rules whereby a nation may lie made to 
iloiirisli or liecuy, are as well detiiied, and 
as satisfactorily ilenioiistrated, as tlietlieo- 
roms of geometry, that tlu;y should be so 
rarely and so imperfectly rediiccal t<i pnic- 
tice. Some of the fundairiental doctrines 
of those writei-s, who have occupied the 
greatest space in the written expositions 
of this science, are not Jidopted by any 
nation whatever occupying a respe*ctable 
rank in the civilized world. This might 
be accounted for, if the doctrines in ques- 
tion wt.Te professedly proposi'd for sTiiiul- 
taiieous adoption by all nations, like those 
of the peace societies ; tor then the doc- 
trines might Ije theoretically true, but yet 
fiimlanientally inapplicable in the actual 
condition of the world. Hut these iloc- 
trines are not proposed as being subject to 
this condition ; they are presstid upon 
every single fieople, without regard to the 
conduct of others, and iiidefieiidently of 
the policy that may be pursued by for- 
eigners. It is not one of the conditions 
on which they are recomnieudedi that 


nations must be prepared for their recep. 
tiun by un entire revolution in imtiuiml 
ndatioiis and policy, and that they can 
have place only in the train of events 
utteiidiiig a political niilleiminiii ; their 
advocates proless their adaptation to the 
pnisi'iit state of iiutional rivalslii|)s and col- 
lisions of interest, it follows that the 
practical truth of these doctrines is not so 
denionstnitively ]>roved us their advocates 
siippo.se, or that tlii^ legislators are not so 
wise IIS they should he. Jn this state of 
tlie cast', admitting u great deal of cornip- 
lioti, ignorance and error, on the part of 
those who control the iiieusiires of the 
diilen'iit civilized nations of Christeiidoin, 
yet their general concurrence in rejecting 
these doctrines, even in those two or three 
cunntrii's where they are most eonfidetitly 
asserted and most learnedly iiiculcuteii, 
pn'stuits an authority against taeir pnicti- 
cal utility quite us imposing us that of the 
professoi's by whom they are so strenu- 
ously advocated, 'fliis science, like other 
speculative sciences, eommeiiced in theo- 
ries ; and the discussion and refutation of 
them still occupies a gmat share in the re- 
cent treatises — a circiiinstaiice which, of 
it.sidf, shows that it is in rather a rude 
Stan? ; since, in those seii’iiees which have 
n,‘uelied an ud vaulted state, the visionary sys- 
tems of the fii*st speculators are now men- 
tioned as mutters of nien^ historical curi- 
osity, a formal confutation of which would 
he supertluous. Another circnmstuiiee 
indicants tlie nidc state of this science: it 
is iiiatti*!' of common observation that llic 
early e.vplorers of the arcana of science 
lussiJine a certain oniciilur, mysterious air, 
the iiitaliible badge of empiricism, which 
always disappears on the establishment of 
real knowledge. And the niysticui, sol- 
emn, and somewhat pompons air of many 
of the doctors of political economy utfords 
some ground for suspicion that this 
science has not yet rcaediial perft'cfion. 
Unless we should consider the notion of 
some ancient iiatioii.s, that plunder was 
the great source of iiationnl wealth, as a 
thiHiry in this science, the first step in 
political ceonomy was the theory of the 
coiiJinercial or mercantile system, which 
taught that a nation could grow rich only 
by trade, and that its growing rich in this 
way depended un the lialatice received in 
tlie ])recioiis metals, on adjusting its ac- 
counts with other nations. Neither ot 
these views is entirely Visionary ; Ibr 
a nation may gain wealth by carry- 
ing on either war or trade, upon very 
advantageous terms. It is assumed, in* 
deed, tliat all commercial exchanges are 
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only those of equivalent values. But, not- 
withstandititr this axiom, uii individual 
luerchaiit or speculator will sometimes 
make ids fortune by exeiian^ing, or, in 
other words, by buying and selling. And 
so u nation, if it possesses some very great 
commereiul advantage — like those of the 
early Hpanish traders Avith tlie native 
Amerirans, who could exchange iron and 
hits of tin for a much gre*ater Aveiglit of 
gold — may grow wealthy by trade; for 
the nation may in this way get, for what 
costs them only a day’s labor, wiiat would 
cost them, or what may be worth to tlicm, 
five, six or twenty days* labor. The mer- 
cantile system had therefore some foun- 
dation ill fact aiul experi<Mice ; for every 
one will prohahly admit, that any particu- 
lar brancli of trade may he more or less 
advantageous to those engaged in it, and 
to the countries to winch they b(dong,and 
that one bniiicli may be more advanta- 
geous than another. It is stud, indeed, 
that a disadvantageous trade will cease ; 
and it is thence inferred that all those 
which continue to he carried on are profit- 
able and useful. 'J'liis is, at least, admit- 
ting that there may be a disadvantageous 
trade, and that some hranclu*s may l>e ad- 
vantag(;ous will not be disputed. The 
mercantile system, then, had some founda- 
tion ; but, like some other theories of polit- 
ical economy, it was carried too far. The 
science of iiutionul wealth, as applied to 
nations generally, is reduced to very nar- 
row liinils, if we suppose it to rest wholly 
upon the hargains made in foreign barter. 
They mistook, then, in magiiitying the 
relative importance of foix^ign trade ns a 
]>urt of the causes of national industry and 
resources, since the annual profit derived 
thence, even in a very commercial coun- 
try, does not usually exceed some very 
inconsiderable per centage of the Avhole 
annual production and consumption. But 
a still more ohj(H;tionahle part of this the- 
ory was the supposition that the gain thus 
derived depended wholly iijuni the bal- 
ance receive<l in gold and silver, — acconl- 
ing to which notion such a country os 
Mexico, a great portion of the exjwrts of 
which are necessarily gold ami silver, 
could never grow rich. The mon; it pro- 
duced of the very articles the gaining of 
which alone could make other nations 
rich, the more demonstrably impossible it 
was that it should grow Avcalthy itself. 
So fur, therefore, as the theory referred 
national growth in wealth exclusively to 
^The receipt of such a Imlaiice of trade, and 
made the growth in wealth proportional 
to the amount of tliis balance, it was en- 


tirely fanciful. This theory was support- 
ed, in the latter part of the seventeenth 
and early part of the eighteenth century, 
in England, by Mr. Mijn,sir Josiuh Chiltl, 
doctor Daveriant, and sir James Stuart ; 
but it was called in question, at the satne 
period, by sir William Petty, sir Dudley 
North, Mr. Barlow, and later by sir Mat- 
thew Decker ami Mr. Harris. Sir Mat- 
thew Decker’s Essay on the Decline of 
Foreign Trade was published in 1744, and 
Mr. Harris’s Essay upon Money and Coins 
in 1757. Mr. Hume treated of the same 
subject in bis jKilitical esstiys published in 
1757. So far, then, as this theory rested 
ii|Kjn the notion of a money balance, as 
j)eing the only source of national growth 
in wealth, it was ably discussed before tlj« 
publication of Smith’s W'eallh of Natior 
But the practical question at the bottom 
of the theory — namely, the national ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of particular 
brunches of trade, and the effect upon a 
nation of a trade which keeps it always in 
debt to another — has not been settled to 
this day ; the economists of the new 
school^ as it is termed, maintaining that all 
foreign trade is advantageous to a country 
jirccisely to the degree to wliicli it is profit- 
able to those engaged in it, and therefore 
that the immediate interest of the mer- 
chant, under the actual circumstances, is 
the in fallible criterion of the national in- 
terest ; w hile olhcra, on the contrary, and 
with them most legislators, ])raciically act 
upon the doctrine that the immediate in- 
terest of the merchant is not in all cases 
a criterion of the permanent national in- 
terest. The doctrine resolves itself into 
tins maxim, namely, that the interest of a 
nation that was to exist only for two or 
three years, and then to be swept away by 
a pestilence or swallowed up by an curtb- 
qiiake, and of a similar one that was to 
exist for as many centuries, would lead to 
])recisely the same policy for the j)reseiit 
year in respect to foreign trade ; so that 
no ragard is to l>e had, in commercial reg- 
ulations, to the vicissitudes of wiu* and 
peace, and other changes incident to a na- 
tion. In a question, then, of vital impor- 
tance, which has now been agitated for 
more than two centuries, the theoretical 
economists are divided. We think we 
may say, then, that the real question which 
gave rise to the mercantile system is still 
involved in much oliscurity. (See ar- 
ticles Mercantile System, and Balance of 
Trade.) 

The manufacturing system has been 
ranked as another ecoiioinical theory ; but 
it can hardly be regarded in this light. It 
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supposes timt a nation promotes its wealth 
amiprodiictivo cnparity by iimnutacliirin^ 
ibr itself nil tijoso commodities, for the 
tnniitifaeture of which it is adapted by its 
climate, n^ncultural pursuits, and tlx* hali- 
ics and character of its people. It is not 
now disputed that nmniifuctiiring will con> 
tribute to the a^^^nx^^ate value of annual 
products as well as agrictiltiin^ or com- 
incrce. I'lic only rpii'Stions are, 1. what 
iiescrijcdons of tnaniitactiiring industry 
will iticrease the productive resources of 
u particular cuuiury ; and, 12. whether it 
should be an object of legislation to foster 
and promote tliese brandies of industry, 
'riiose opposed to any sneh legislative in- 
icrfcrenee, namely, the advoeati-s of free, 
trade, assume that the national industry, 
lelt entirely free, and ojien to u conijieti- 
tion with that ofotlxT nations, will infalli- 
bly take those dianiiels by wiiu*li its ag- 
gregate n‘S!dts will be the great<*st. The 
tbnndation of the doctrine of the Id vs 
alone poliey was laid l»y Adam Siniili, 
since whose time its ail vacates have as- 
sumed it upon the principles by which it 
is snj>j)orted in the VVeahli of Nations. 
Smith rests the doctrine upon two propo- 
sitions : — 1. “that i’very iiidividiial can 
judge, Is'tter than any stat<‘sm;ui or law- 
giver can do for him, what is the sfieines 
of industry on which he ran licst employ 
his capital and, 12. “ the study of his own 
advantage naturally, or, ralh<*r, iiiu-<‘ssarily, 
leads every iiiilividiiul to prefer that cin- 
pliiyrneiitof capital which is most ailvan- 
lageons to soeiiUy.’* Tin? doctrine of ii’ee 
traili* rests wholly upon tlx’se two pro|M>- 
sitions. Onr limits will not allow ns to 
c,onsiiler the arguments in favfu* or against 
their souinliiess as the guides of legis- 
lation in all cases. For tlu'se the reader is 
irferred to the works TiHUitioned at the erul 
of this article, also to Mr. Phillips’s Manual 
of political Economy, to Mr. Ma»lisori’s 
letter on the snhjjrct of the prottxning 
policy, and sntidry articles of the North 
American Review'. It is sntiicient to re- 
mark here that the doctrine of free trade 
must be, as yet, considered meredy a theory. 

Another tlxjorv', in relation to national 
wealth, was that of (iuesiiay, rlenomiimted 
the af^riculturcU system (wmj Physiocratic 
System), namely^ that ngriculinral is the 
only productive sort of labor, since tliis 
affords a surplus (to wit, rent), after pay- 
ing the laborer ; whereas all other kiinls 
only replace the value of the stock, ami 
|>ay the wages. This theory Is, however, 
cnitirely exploded ; and, besides, it is of a 
kind not calculated to do any practical in- 
jury ; for no tiulioii would think of legisla- 


ting upon the assumption that, hecatise the 
raising of cattle, and thus proclucing hides, 
was, according to this docfriiio, a prrxltic- 
tive labor, and that of tanning the hides 
and making the leather into shoes, was not 
proitnetive, or letl no net gain, — therefore 
the two latter brunches might as well lie 
diseontiinied. 

Tln5se doctrines go to the general na- 
tional industry an<l growth in wealth ; 
others are partial in their application, of 
which we will luitice a few that are 
atloptcd hy those writers who are llai 
ni(»st disposetl to eoiisider politienl econn- 
niy a sci<*iice. One ol‘ these doctrines, 
stated hy Adam Smith, is, that the wages 
of eoinmou day labor finally fix at the 
jmint at which they hardy afford the la- 
l>orcr the means of suhsistiaico and of 
eontiniiing the. race of laborers. This is 
railed hy the followers of Adcni Smith 
the natural nite of w'ages.” Jt is usu- 
ally a'5'«iiini*d in their writiiig.s as ser- 
iKmI. lint it is not ]H*('teiided that the 
wages of Ia!>or an* the* same in the ditfer- 
(‘iit eoiintries of Enn*pe and the F. Stales; 
on the eontrary, it is ( viay where taken 
f(»r granted, that tlj«‘y are higher in 
som»* eoimlrirs than in othe!*s. It would 
follow from this doetrine, that in those 
eountries tin* necessary c\j>ensf* of sup- 
poriiiig and n*j)rodiicing the lal)orei-s, is in 
proportion to the wages paid in them m- 
sp»*etively ; wle reas llu* tiiet is (piitc* oth- 
erwise, And what entirely eonfutc's the 
notion of any such “ natural rate” of 
wngt*s, is, that the rate varies in iliflerent 
kinds fif labor, in wliieli the expense of 
supporting, instructing and n*producing 
the laborers is appan.'iitiy ecjual. The 
very statement of this doetrine pn*siif)- 
poses a natural rate of expenditure for 
sh»*lter, clothing ainl food fi»r tin* laboring 
classes, a siifiposition wliieli has no plau- 
sibility in theory and no snp|>ort in fact. 
Tlie (hicirine of a natural rate of wages 
of the laboring classes is, indeed, etitirdy 
fluicifiil. It is vt;ry true that the ]irescut 
pecuniary interest of tliosi? who hire and 
those wIh) are hired, is at variance, as 
well as that of thos«^ who buy and these 
who sell; and the party having the great- 
est advantngf! in either case, will, general- 
ly speaking, use it; and, aeeordinglv, 
where the laborers are poor, thriflless ami 
inifirovident, saving nothing, and hein.J? 
ohligeil to depend upon the earnings of 
the <lay for their fijod, they put themselves 
very much in the pow<*r of their employ- 
ers. If to this he added n superfluity of 
laborers tin<l a want of employment fh** 
all, the advantage of the employers is in- 
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rrcascd, niul the laborers will accordingly 
he reduced to a lower and lower com- 
jKiiisation, until, per)jaf>s, at lengtli, the 
wiiges paid will not more than supply 
tlieiii with the poorest fare and the mean- 
(;st clothing and accommodations. Hut 
the dtigree to which they may he reduced 
hy the operation of these causes, will evi- 
dently depend upon the situation of the 
country, tlie demand at successive times 
for labor, in comparison with the supply 
of laborers, and, most of all, ufKin the 
charaerter of the laborers themselves. To 
say that then; is some point at which these 
circumstances arc naturally hulauced, in 
nil countries and all stages of economical 
improvement at which the “natural rate” 
of wag(*s is graduated, seems to he a 
proposition too iiinciful and vague to de- 
serve the name of a theory. Hut such is 
the doctrine of the economists. 

Another leading doctrine of Adam 
Smith and his followers grows out of the 
state of the English poor-laws. It is, that 
all provision hy law for the support of the 
poor is useless and injurious. This doc- 
trine is foititicd hy Mr. Multlius’s theory 
of tlic filial necessity of starvation. He 
innintaitis that human fecundity tends to 
get the start of the means of subsistence, 
since the former moves, with a geometri- 
cally increasing rapidity, and soon leaves 
behind tlie latter, which can only pro- 
ceed at a uniform arithmetical puce. The 
inference which he makes from this is, that 
the human race has been and will be kept 
down to its actual numbers hy starvation. 
The consequence drawn from this propo- 
sition, which is stated with all the air of 
a dcmoiislrution, is, that ])oor-lnws, or any 
efiorts of charity, are only a childish and 
ustdess indulgence of feeling; for, since 
thcM-e will he superfluous nuiuhcrs, who 
must at all events he starveil, if the life 
of one is saved hy charity, whether public 
or private, it is only that another may be 
starved in his stead. A more heart-hard- 
ening doctrine could not he broached. It 
is a conclusion at which humanity re- 
volts, and to which no one will consent 
without compulsion. How, then, is the 
fact? The theorem requires that some 
millions should perish of want annually. 
It does not, howiwer, appt^ar that they 
do so perish. And jet this doctrine is 
reiterated, and very complacently incul- 
cated, os a part of the science of political 
economy. (See Pauperism.) 

A proposition, dwelt upon, at some 
length, hy Mr. Say, and carefully incul- 
cated in many other writers on the sci- 
ence of economy, is, that production is 


not creation ; that a farmer cannot make 
corn, nor a weaver cloth, out of nothing. 
Mr. M’Cuiloch says labor is “ the only 
source of wealth.” This is one of the 
doctrines of ilie ecotioniists, from which 
cons(‘qiieiires of some weight are deduced. 
Now all will, without doubt, agree that, 
without any materials, or, in other words, 
without the earth, men would not pro- 
duce wealth ; and it may he conceded also, 
for the piiiqiosc of the argument, that the 
earth, without inhabitants, would have no 
wealth. Hut men, lacing placed upon earth, 
may yiroduce wealth hy working upon the 
materials supplied hy it ; and the earth is it- 
self sold in portions as a part of the com- 
inon stock of wealth, and the men arc also 
sometimes themselves liought and sold, 
as being a part of the same stock. In gen- 
eral, two things must concur in order to 
the production of value, namely, the thing 
to he wrought or used, and a person to 
work or use it. To insist that one or the 
other is the exclusive source of value, 
seems to savor more of the obsolete meta- 
physics of the scliools, than of practical 
speculation. TJje utmost that can be 
made out of it, is a merely verbal distinc- 
tion. And one would hardly exjiect so 
trivial a subtilty to occupy much sp.ice in 
a hraneli of knowledge holding the rank 
of a science. 

All writers agree in the doctrine that 
security of property is essential to the ac- 
cumulation of the products of labor, that 
is, wealth, for no one will save what he 
bus no roasonnble assurance that he shall 
enjoy ; and it is also agreed hy all, that 
accumulation, that is, a stock on hand, is 
necessary to the productiveness of labor. 

Adam Smith lays great stress iqion the 
division of labor ns one of the causes of 
the great productiveness of industry. His 
remarks upon this subject are just, with 
the qualification, perhaps, that he over esti- 
mates the imyiortunce of the principle, 
since he attriliutes to it the improvements 
made in various processes of industry, 
whereas many of the improvements are 
themselves the causes, or, rather, afford 
the means of u separation of employments. 
Any machine is an illusti-atioii of this re- 
mark. 

It is asserted by some of the w^riters on 
this science, that there are no limits to the 
beneficial effects of the accumulation of 
capital upon the productiveness of the 
industry of a nation ; or, in other words,, 
that a given number of people, however 
small, can atlvantageously employ any 
amount of capital, liowever great. But if 
we assume a certain number of employ* 
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ments and proft^ssions, dirre is certaiiify a 
limit iHH’ond wiiioii no additional stook uiid 
niateriuJs could bo cniployeiJ. 'J'lic prop- 
osition may mean that the ingenuity of 
men can, or will, liinl out moth's of em- 
ploying advantageously any amount of 
capital that can Ik? accumulated by them. 
The prtipositiojt thus stated is, at least, 
a theoretical one, but the in(]uiries and 
investigations to which it h'atis, are cer- 
tainly not sterile of useful results. 

All the products of industry are divided 
among the persons by whom the taxes are 
received and consumed, tlie holdt'i's of 
sinecures, the capitalists, and the laborers, 
including in this latter class all the indus- 
trious in all proh'ssions and piii'suits. A 
gn*at problem in political economy is to* 
determine the mode of distribution most 
advantageous to the nation ; and this 
problem, which is \ery general and very 
complicated in its details, has not yet hem 
fully solved. It is generally agreed, that 
all absolute sinecures, whether under the 
government or otlu'rwise constiriitetl, are 
prejudicial. What distrihntion among the 
usefully rm[>loyed, or what comparative 
remuneration for the laUir or services of 
the resjKH’tive classes and professions, is 
the most atlvaiUageous, is a snbjecl very 
little (lisciissed by the writ(M*s on eeono- 
niy. lint the <piesrion jh to th<? distrihii- 
tioii between the eapilalists, who an? en- 
titled to firofits, aiul tli<?se who labor ttpr>n 
or with the capital, who are entitled to 
wages, is a subject of cousiderahh* spt'cii- 
lation in the hooks. One doctrine is, that, 
when'! profits an* highest, ae<’iii nidation 
will he most nipid ; that is, the gn*afer the 
mass of the annual ])roduets that go to 
those whose capital sn|)plies the materials 
and instrmiieiits of labor, the more rapid 
will he the growth in wealth. This is as- 
suming that nothing will he saved by the 
laliorers, or not so miicli in proportion as 
will Ikj saved out of the profits, 'fhe first 
assum{>tiou cannot h«; made, and the sec- 
ond is cpiestionahle ; for example, a gn*at 
proportion of the agricultural laborers by 
the month, in the States, are young 
men who save their wages in order to 
purcha.se a liirm for them.selves. I'here 
is no mode of saving that could be devi.scd 
which would so ynpiilly promote the in- 
crease of the rifitioiial stock, and a change 
whereby the farmers, by paying less wages, 
should themsi'lves make greater profits, 
instead of augmenting the national accu- 
mulation, would very riiateriHlIy check it. 
Other instances might he given to the 
same efiect. The doctrine, therefort?, 
seems to be unsound. Taking tiie two 


divisions in the above distribution, it is 
evident that one cannot he iii:*reased hut 
at the ex|K*nse of the other. Jlut there is 
one speeies of ('apital distinguished ironi 
all others, namely, that in laud. The low- 
er the routs are that arc paid for the mere 
use of lanti, in exclusion of huildiugs and 
fixtui'cs, the greater amount of annual 
produ(‘ts will he lell to divide between 
those who supply the stock and those 
who perfiirm the labor. It may, wo think, 
he laid down as a sound maxim, that low 
rents, W'hicdi leave a proportionally largo 
amount oi‘tlii? annual incoma to he divid- 
ed, us wagi's and profits, will very materi- 
ally promote the national growth, hy 
giving gn‘at('r stimulus to labor and the 
employment of .stock. This mode of dis- 
triliiition expluin.s, in part, the tact that 
l)otli the wag(*s and |H*nfits are high(*r in 
the r. Slates than in Europe. Ily higher 
wagt‘s, we mt‘an not merely lla? nion(*y 
price, hut the grt'aft r (piantity of similar 
artieles that eaii he piireha.<ed fur tlic 
wages of the same labor. So far, high 
profits and high wages are eoinpatihle; 
hut, when the (pK'stion is hetw'eeii wages 
and profits, as it is put hy the (.roiiomical 
writcix, tin? preference of high profits at 
the expeiisi* of wages, seems not to he 
well fomidi'd as a geinn'ul doetritn*, though 
it may he tnn? of (jreat Jlritaiii. 

After disposing of tin? (piesiion, whether 
agrieiiltiiral, maiiiifiieturing or roumn'reial 
iiidii.stry is most advantageous to a nation, 
mid eoiiehiding,as all now* agree, that they 
arc e(|iiully eoiidiieive to national wealth, 
contrary to the opinion of Adam Smith, 
who gav<? tin? preference to ngrii'nlture, 
tin? writers on economy thi'ii go into the 
iinpiirv how far any one of these iinmchcs 
is ohjectioiiahle on account of its efiect on 
the eiiaraeter of the population. In this 
resjM-ct, fin-eign commerce is imdoiihteiliy 
the iinist injurious of tin? three. As to 
maiiufaetiiring, its varieties an* almost in- 
finite, and no general remark is applicable 
to the eliecis of all upon the persmis em- 
ployed. It seems, indeed, to he now 
preuy wi'll agreed, in the II. Slat«*.s, that 
tin? modi? of eondiicfmg any hraiieh of 
inanufactnre, and the system of ediicaiing 
and einploying the operatives, determine 
the €?ffects of the employment upon the 
character and habits of the popiilHtioii ; 
and that it is not tin? necessary effect of 
this or that hranch of rnaniifnctiiring, to 
tlegnido and (!orrupt the persons employ- 
ed ill it. In this of union the writers on 
economy generally agree. 

The same writers agree generally in thn 
defiuitioD of vo/ue, as being deteriniued by 
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the omount of rnarketablo tilings, for 
wliicli nil article cun ini exchanged. It is 
ulsq well settled that demand determines 
the market valui; ; hut they assert, again, 
or ut least seem to im|ily, that value and 
cost are syiionynioiAj. I’hey also generally 
imply, hy the mode of using the term cost, 
that it is some definite, hxed quantity. 
This us(! of language throws great obscu- 
rity on their speeiilatioiiH on tliis subject, 
since the cost of producing an article va- 
ries from w(?ek to week, by the variation 
of tlie price of the materials, and the 
wages; and the same kind and (|uality 
of articles will, at the same time, cost one 
proilucer more than another. The prop- 
osition that cost regulates value, is laid 
down hy the writers with great suiemnity, 
and inculcated at great length. It is a 
subject on which there certainly is a great 
deal of unprofitable prolixity in the hooks; 
for what argument or illustration is 
necessary to establish the proposition, that 
men will not continue long to produce an 
artich? hy which they lose money ? The 
proposition s(;ems to stand in quite as 
great need of an apology for stating it, as 
of a disquisition to explain or support it. 

Mr. Ricardo’s theory of rent is an ingre- 
dient ill recent treatis<*s on politi(*al econ- 
omy. The result of his tlu'ory is, that, if 
there was no diflercnce in the productive 
qualities of all the parts of the whole 
territory of a nation, tlu're would he no 
such thing as rent. 'J'he conclusion of 
his theory is, that every ad<litionul bushel 
of corn raised in a ct)unlry costs more 
than the preceding. V<?ry few' jiersous 
will probably assent to the first of these 
two propositions, and the last is absurd as 
upplii'd to the II. IStntes and many other 
countrii^s. lie doubtless had England in 
his view in iraming his theory ; hut l^lr. 
Lowe denies its accuracy in respect to 
England, as a matter of fact, upon the 
statiMiHMit of cultivators themselves. Mr. 
M’Culloch goes into u consideration 
of the effect of the fluctuations of 
wag(!8 upon the cost of commodities, 
in order to establish the proposition 
that if the cost of the production of 
two articles depends upon tlie use of iiia- 
cliiiiery, and the machinery for one is of 
short diirulion, and that for the other of 
long, then a rise in wages will aflcct the 
cost of the products of the transient ma- 
chinery, more than that of the other. 
He discusses this proposition quite elabo- 
rately, for the purpose, apparently, of 
showing that an increase of wages will, in 
effect, result in a comparative enhance- 
ment of the profits of the producer who 


uses the durable machinery; for he has 
only to pay the advanced wages for work- 
ing his machine, whereas the other must 
pay both for replacing and for working 
ids. This is rather an obscure and nice 
distinction, and, to he just, requires tiiut the 
jirice of the durable machine bhull not have 
risen in value, in consequence of the in- 
crease of the expenseof huilding u new one, 
hy reason of the rise ol’ wages ; w iiereus 
it is ucconling to common experience to 
suppose that it would rise in value, in which 
case Mr. M’Cullocli’s theory vanishes. 

Tossing, over what relates to consump- 
tion (q. V.), the above are some of the 
leading doctrines and theori(?s of what is 
called the science of j)olitical economy, as 
taught hy recent writers in France and 
Etiginud ; a science of which Adam Sniitii 
is said, hy its professoi's, to he the founder. 
Perhaps no study of the day, which hears 
the name of science, presents more vague 
theory, grave, mtsterious empiricism, dull 
prolixity, iticoiisiMjueiitial arguments, gra- 
tuitous assumptions, jejune discussions, 
and elaborate triviality. Tiicre are many 
usefid truths, w hich pass under thc3 name 
of political economy; hut a large proportion 
of the treatises, from that of Adam Smith 
downwards, hy tlie disciples of his school, 
seem to Ix'ar the same ndation to an in- 
tcHigihlo practical developement of the 
causesaiid phenomena of nntioiiul gmw th, 
wealth and decline, that alchemy does to 
modern ehemistry. — For other hrunclus 
of political economy, set' the ariiclos 
jHaiiks, Bounties, Circulalinf!; y\Itdiinn, 
Commerce, Consumption, Corn Laivs, 
Credit, Debtor and Creditor, Direct Tax, 
Laborers, Labor-saving Machines, Lot- 
teries, Mercantile System, Money, Monopo- 
ly, Literarif Property, Patent, Physiocraheal 
l^ystem. The t'ollow'ing arc some of the 
))niicipal writers on political economy: 
1. On the mercantile system : Stuart’s 
Inquiry into the Principles of Political 
Economy (3 vols,, London, 1767) ; Gciio- 
vesi, Lezioni di Comtnerdo ossia ePEcono- 
mia civile (2 vols., Bassauo, 17611); Rusch, 
Mkandlung von hem Geldumlauf (2 vols. ; 
new edition, Hamburg, 1800). 2. On 

the physiocratic or agricultural system : 
Quesiiay, Tableau iconcmique avec son 
Explication (Vei-sailles, 1758); this work 
w^as printed, with several others on the 
same system, in a collection edited hy 
Diq>oiit de Nemours, entitled La Physio- 
cratie (6 vols., Yvendun, 1768); Turgot, 
Recherches sur la Richesse et VOrigine des 
Richnesses nationales (Paris, 1774); Le 
Trosiie, De VOrdrt social (Paris, 1777) ; 
Theodore Schniolz, SUuUsmrOischaJUlehre 
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(2 vols., Berlin, 1818). 3. Adam Sinitli^a 
systtMii, as set lintli hy himstdt^ and devel- 
ojx'd l»y Ids followers; Adam S^mitlfs Iii- 
C|niry into tlit3 Nature and Caus<3s of the 
Wealth of Nations (2 vols., liOiidoii, 177<> ; 
4 vols., Kdinhiirgli, Ii?l4); Sartoriiis, I on 
den EUmnitm des .Xationalrcichlhums 
vnd I'on dcr SiaatsicirihschaJX (Gotiingmi, 
180(J); I aider, IJt her .VttlionaiindHslriv luul 
Stantswhi/isrhajl (2 vols., Berlin, 1800) ; 
Say’s Trade d* Kconomie politique ; (lunilii’s 
Dts S^sthnes d Economic politique (2 vol^, 
Paris, 1800 anti 1822); Store li, Cours tPKco- 
nomie politique (d vols., Pt'iorshurg, 1815); 
and his Bttracfdungtu uher die .Vatur drs 
JVationnlcvikojnmtmt (Hallo, 1825\; SLs- 
inondi’s JVoitvcaux Frincipes d'Economie 
politique (2 vtds., Paris, 18i8); Kieardo, 
On the Principles of I’olitieal Kconoinyaiid 
Taxation (new edition, lane Ion, 1810) ; 
Malthiis’s Principles of Political Kcononiy 
(London, 1820); Jak<»l), Gnimlsutze dvr 
Aationalokonomie ^ Halle, 1805and 182.5); 
Soden, A/*Uional6lkOiioinH: (0 vols., Leipsic, 
Aran anti Nnrcinherg, 1805 — 2-1); Whate- 
lys Introd. Leet. on Polit. Eetni. (1821); 
Seinor’s Lectures on PttpnlaiioJi (1821); 
Sadler, Law of Population (anti-Malthu- 
ftian) (vols, i and ii, 18-20); Gotjper’s Lec.- 
tun\s on the KItanents ol’ Polit. lieon. {(\)- 
lumbia, 1820); Cardozo’s Notes on PtdiL 
Ecnn.((.2iarlesuni, 1820); Thoughts t>n Polit 
Ecoij. hy I). Baviijond (Baltitiion*, 1820). 

Political I.xstituthj.ns. The origin 
of pt)rnical smdetit's and institutions has 
been a Irecpieiit .Mdyect of tlistpiisititiii. 
Like many other things, they are snp- 
portetl fniiii an instinctivii feeling t»f tlniir 
necessity, though their origin and true 
principles may not he correctly imder- 
sTood. The uiiiversid feeling of their 
necessity h.'LS iii<iuced some persons to 
compare political institutions to languages; 
both, they say, an; essential to th«j existeaico 
of mankind ; )K)tli exist from time imnje> 
fuoriuh and neither cun he changed at 
will ; — comparison which tends, like 
other partial analogies, to lend the inrpiirer 
into error. The tlieories of the origin of 
the state may he comprised under two 
heads — ^tliose which make authority the 
starting point, and those which seek it in 
eqxuiUiy. Tiiose who support tin) former 
principle are again divided; some recur 
ut once to God, and say, that he united all 
power in the hands of the father of the 
family, who, therefore, at firat, the 
priesUy and princely, us well os the pater- 
ual authority; and it was only iu later 
that these functions liecarne sepa- 
rated : hut it is idle, in scientific s|>eculatioii, 
to refer |>08ilive institutions to God. lie 


implanted the ])nnciplcs of every thing 
good, hut we are not to take for grunted 
a direct interference, on his part, in their 
application. Other ad vocau^s of authority 
place the origin of polUical institutions iti 
force. Mr. von JlalliT started this idea 
anew. (See tjie article Jhdler, Charles 
Louis von,) We have alrt'ady s|K)kfMi of 
tile mistake of laying much stn38s ii)>oti 
the siipposf'd origin of bodies politic, in 
the article E5hi/fs(voI. iv, note on p. 585). 
What did Mozart, in composing his Re- 
ipiiem, care for the origin of innsic ? 
or Ariosto, or Milton, for thi! origin of lan- 
guages.^ Political institiitions may have 
originated ui a variety of ways, from force, 
coinpntit, reveTcnce, &tc.; and they actually 
have, us liistory sJiows ns. But their acci- 
dental origin does not siiow the (iriiiciple 
which lies at tlndr foiiinlation, holds them 
together, and is understood nioie ch'arly 
with the* improvement of the social onler. 
The accidental origin of tlie hut of the 
savage does not teach ns lli<* priiu'iples 
of architiHMure. Tln‘se are gradually un- 
folded, ill proportion us tin* art advanees. 
The priiicipli' wiiiidi lit's at the basis of all 
political union we hold to In; the idtvi of 
the ju>t, as tliat t)f tin* good Ls the fmiii- 
datioii of morals, and that of the heniitiful 
of the tine arts. I'ln; idea of liie just, 
again, in politics is lait a modification of 
the idea of eipiaiity. 'fliis is the ani- 
iiiufmg principle of all political societies, 
wluilever may have been their origin, and 
is invariably d(‘v eloped in tin? progress of 
society, as the flower is tin* prodiH’t of the 
perfeet plant. The idea id* fon*e declines 
us this principle is unfolded. We might 
add, that the idea of the just is at least as 
ancient as that of internal anthority ; be- 
cause, as soon as two individtiid.s arc 
placed together, the idea of eipiul rights 
arises, the idea of “doing as one wonlil he 
done hy.” Still more is this the ease in a 
family, because as soon as there are seve- 
ral children, {KireiiLs as well ns eliildren 
feel that it is not right to prohibit to one 
of the children what, in the same rase, 
would be allowed to anothiT. That chil- 
dren obey their [lareiiLs originally from a 
mere feeling of inferiority, may he allowed ; 
hut states consist of men, and little would 
the retnemliruiicc of fonrier inferiority 
avail for the iriaintcnance of social order. 
The idea of the state and of law (for both 
go hand in hand, and the c8S(3nce of law 
is cipiulity, even where it establishes dif- 
ferencc3S and privileges) has a much sim^r 
fouiidutioii in the idea of the just, which 
is a.s firimitive an idea as that of the good. 
Whether, therefore, all bodies politic were 
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orifiinnlly founded upon tlie social com- 
pact or not, this social cornjmct is the fiiii- 
(lainerital idea of all, and tJjat to which all 
si rive in the progress of their <levelope- 
iiiciit. (See oiir article KstaUs for the va- 
rious 8tag<^s of political government ; see, 
also, Constilutio7ij and Sovereiffniy.) 

Politics, in its widest extent, is both 
the science and the art of government, or 
the scij'iice whose sidijeet is the regulation 
of man, in ail his relations as the incanber 
of a state, and the application of this sci- 
ence. In other w'onis, it is the theory and 
the practice of obtaining the ends of civil 
so<;i<!ty us perfectly ns possible. In coiri- 
inon parlance, wi; imdei'stand by the poli- 
tics of a country the 00111*80 of its goveni- 
ineiit, more particularly as rcsfiects its re- 
lations with foreign nations; and th(‘more 
important these relations ur<! (as, lor in- 
stanc'c, in Luro|)ean stales, which exert so 
))ow(M*tid an iidliieiice on each other), the 
more prominent is the place which they 
hold ill the ideas conveyed by the woril ; 
whilst in a country like the F. Slates, 
whose ndatioiis to foreign countries ai*e 
comparatively uiiimfiortaut, the worti, in 
common usage, is naturally more conlined 
^to the principles and operation of the in- 
ternal gov(M*nment. Polilics, therefore, ex- 
tt'iids to every thing which is the subject 
of positive laws ; for it is by means of these 
that the [lurposes of a state or civil union 
an? elfh<*ted. 'Die political relations of 
men have therefore always Ir’cii the en 
grossing subji^ct of history. (See the defi- 
nition of kuitonf, at the beginning of the 
article on it.) As the idea of politics de- 
pends upon that of state, a ihdinition of 
the latter will easily mark out the whole 
l>rovince of the ])olitical sciences, lly 
state we iinderstan<l a society formed by 
men, with the view of belter obtaining tlie 
ends of life by a union of powers and mu- 
tual assistance. Tins idea of state is the 
basis ol’a class of sciences, and gives them 
as distinct a character ns belongs to the va- 
rious classes of historical, philosophical, 
theological, medical, &c., sciences. The 
political sciences are divisible into the ab- 
stract, or purely philosophical, and the 
historical and practical. This, however, is 
not thf! best order for studying them. The 
following order may, perhafis, 1x3 adapteil 
to the wants of the scientific student : — 1. 
•iVcttural law, which treats of the rights and 
duties of men in the absence of all posi- 
tive n'gulntions. As the idea of law and 
* the mutual obligations of men is closely 
connected with that of the state or gov- 
ernment, the philosophy of gijivernment 
enters, in some degree, into this science, so 


that the various views of the origin ofgov- 
c;rninents, whether they are to be considered 
as foutidod (;Kscntially on compact or force, 
or as having a divine origin, &c., fall under 
natural law*. The subject of natural law 
is treated at considerable length in the ar- 
ticle on that subject, in our ninth volume, 
to which we refer the reader; also to the 
article Haller, ils he gives a peculiar turn 
to tile old notion of divine right. — Tor 
the various theories of natural law*, see the 
works of Hugo Grotius, De Jure Belli et 
(Paris, j()25), which belongs, how- 
ever, more profierly to the practical law of 
nations ; Puffeiidorf, Elementa Jurispru- 
denlicB universalis ; Wolf, Jus JS/alura, 
J^hlhodo scientifica pertractatum (6 vols., 
Halle, 1740 — 49, 4to.); Montesquieu’s LV 
prit ties Lois ; Rntherforth’s Institutes of 
Natural Law; Ferguson on Civil Society; 
also the w'orks on government by Filmer, 
Locke, Macken/io, Algernon Sidney, 
Hume, Milton, and a host of modern 
writei-s. — 2. Though the theory of govern- 
ment falls, in some rlcgrec, under nuturai 
law, yet the fuH treatmcnt of so extended 
a subject gives rise to a separate branch 
of science, which we might call abstract 
or theoretical politics, I'his depniUnent 
treats of the object of the state, and the 
relation between the state and the individ- 
ual ; of the right to prescribe laws, and to 
punish ; of fundamental laws and com- 
pacts; of tlie various forms of govern- 
ments — monarchies and rcpidilics, aristoc- 
racies, democracies, rapreseiiUitive sys- 
tems, &c. ; of the division of powers, 
legislative, judiciary, executive ; of the 
ineons of obtaining the true ends of the 
state; of the ndations lM?tweeii different 
political societies, &c. ; and of the whole 
subject of criminal law (q. v.), philosophi- 
cally considered. Among the most im- 
portant authors on these subjects are Pla- 
to, Aristotle, Cicero, among the ancients ; 
Macehiavelli, H Principe, with Frederic the 
GreaVs ^.Intimacchiavelti (1741), and that by 
Jakob (1794) ; Hubert Languct (under the 
assumed name of Stephaiiiis Junius Bru- 
tus), Vhulidce contra Tyrannos (Soleiire, 
1577); Mariana, De Kesre et Regis Jnsti- 
tutione (see Manana) ; Hobbes, De Cive, 
and Leviathan, seu de Materia, Forma et 
Potestate Ciuitatis (see Hobbes) ; l.ocke, 
Two Treatises of Goveriimc.iit (set; Locke); 
Rous^aii, Contrat Socied ^ Clir. von Wolf, 
De Jure Civitatis (Halle, 1748) ; Aug. 
Schlozer, AUgemeines Staaistrecht vnd 
Staatsverfassungslehre (Gottingen, 1793); 
Von Haller (q. v.) ; Zacharia, Vierzig 
Bilcher vom Staale (Tubingen, 1820, et 
seq.j; Saliiiasjiis, Defensio ^ Cavolo I 
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and lAFilton’s answer to him, Defensio pro 
Populo Jliifflicano; and Miltotrs Tenure 
of Kin^fs and Magistrates, ids Jleady and 
Easy \Vay to esrai>lisli a Free Coniiiion- 
wi'altii. Among the writem who have 
trt^aied criminni law phiIoso{)hicaliy are 
Jteoearia, Dei Delilti e delle Pene (Naples, 
17t)4) ; Feiierbaefi, Revision derGrundsdtze 
tmd Grundbe^nje des positiven peinlichen 
lierhls (2 vols., Eiiiirth, 17SH.)), and ids 
Lvhrbiich des peinlichen Rechts (S)tli ed., 
(riessen, lr'20); Grolman (q. v.), Tittman, 
Henke. — 0. Political economy^ whieli lrt‘ats 
of the resoiin’es of national wealth, and 
the eiremnstances wideh atleel it advan- 
tageously anti disailvantagt'ously. (See 
Political ijconomy.) The Gt^rriians givtj 
the name i»f national economy to wliat is 
generally eoinprisod, with ns, under polit- 
ical economy, ruder stoic economy tliey 
incluile the mnnagenit'nt of the linaiiees, 
anti the n\£pdations hy which the govern- 
iiient iniiuenct^ the wealth of the state. 
I'litler this latter hratich, they treat of taxes, 
znonopolit's, loans, imports, exports, &:c. 
— 4 Science oj' police. (See Police.) — 5. 
Practical politics, ov the art of adndidstor- 
ing the government of .states, Itotli in re- 
gard to tindr internal and external nda- 
tions. Thi.s branch tests the priiieiple.s 
of political inatitiitions, whetluT liheral or 
despotic, whether advoeat«*d hy the holy 
alliance or hy the frieiifls of freedom. — <». 
Ifistorij of politics. This traces the variety 
ofcivii irovernments; the causes ofiheirris<? 
and tlecay ; how one gnwv out of iln‘ other; 
how’tliey undtTWeiit fundainental changes, 
from the ])atriarehai form, in which reli- 
gious institutions, civil governnient and 
finiily relations were rudely mixed, to 
the theocratic, in which the two former 
were blended ; to military monarchies, after 
the separation of the ndlitary ]K)wa!r iroiii 
the piiestlmofl ; to democracies or aristo- 
cratic repiihiics ; to feudalism ; to aristocrat- 
ic constitutional moriarcldes ;to representa- 
tive aristocralico-defrioeralic governments ; 
jwid, at last, to democratic rcfzresentalive 
gov«*niments. The enumeration of the 
works m^ct^sary to the student of this 
hratieh, would fir exceeil oiir lindts. — 7. 
History of the Earopran and American sys- 
iems^ states, as forming each a family of 
rneinhers tinder constant and intimate rnn- 
tnal influence. In ns fur as the relations 
of the members of these families can Ik? 
learned from treaties of pence, &c., there 
exist very valuable materinls--col lections 
of doemrients liy Du Mont, lionaset, Wenk, 
Von Martens, Koch, Scholl, Isainlx^rt, &c. 
The first attempt to treat this Iwanch sys- 
tematically was J. Jac. Schmouss, in his 


Introduction to Politics (in German), and 
coinmeiiturieson the Corpus Juris Gentium 
Academici (2 vols., Leipsic, 1741), edited by 
him. Koch wrote an Abrigi de VHisloire 
des Traiits de Paix entre les Puissances de 
V Europe depuis la Paix de Restphalie (4 
V(»ls., llasil, 17IN>; a new edition in 15 
vols., hy Fr. Scholl, Paris, 1817). George 
Fr. von Martens wrote a Sketch of a 
Diplomatic History of the European Po- 
litical Ni^gotiations and Treaties, from the 
End of the fiilecnth Century to the Peace 
of Amiens (in German, Berlin, 1807), 
Ht‘iTcn WTote a Maimal of tlie History of 
the Fiiropeaii System of States (fourth 
e<lition, (hittingen, 1822) ; and Pdlilz, Po- 
Jitieal »Scieiiees (3d vol.); both in German. 
— 8. Statistics, or a knowledge of the actu- 
al condition, rcsoiirees, &'e. of states. The 
term was first used hy the Gernitins. — 9. 
Posiiwc, public atul constitidu iial law. 
This branch gives a scientific representa- 
tion of the fnndumeiital laws and consti- 
tiitims of the various Emx>pean and 
American stat(‘s. Materials for this hraneh 
an^ found in Lacroix, Constitutions des 
principnur Klats de V Europe et des liiats^ 
Unis dc VAnieriquc (thin I edition, Paris, 
1802); George; Fr. vem Marteui’s Ce)llt!C- 
tiem e)f the iiie>st Impeirtant Fiindainentul 
Laws (in GeTman); IVilitz, the Ceuistitu- 
tiems of the Eure)pe*an State.s, during the 
twditv-five; last Ye'ars (4 veils., Leipsic, 
1817-1-1825,111 German); Liieler’s Diplo- 
niiilie* Airliivt*s for I'hirope (3 vols., Leap- 
sir, 1819 — 182.3, in (icnnaii) ; Archives 
Diplomatvpies pour VHistoire du Temps 
et des Ktats (f> vols., Stiitiguirel, 1821 — 
; unel its ecmfniuatiein — JVeueste 
Staatsactvn und Urkunden{\ \ veils., Stnttg., 
1825 sea).); Dufmi, Dnvergier anel Gua- 
ele;t. Collection des Constitutions, Charles 
d Lois fonilamenlales de^ Peoples de V Eu- 
rope et des deux AnUriques (0 vols., Paris, 
1821—2:3); Alh.Frite)t, Science du Publi- 
ciste (II veds., Paris, 1820— 1823).— 10. 
Practical law of nations, containing the 
scientific exjiositiem of the principles 
neleqitcel hy inoelern civilized nutioiis for 
the; re;giilation of their mutual reflations in 
pe;ace anil in war. To this In^long the 
rights anel <liiti(;s of iieMitrals und bellige- 
rents, the rijie« redating to ])rizcs (sec 
Prize), [irisoners, hloekode, conquest (q. v.), 
&e:. 'rhe rules of national law are not 
draw'n up in a code, hut are merely the 
principle's which have dcvelopeal theuii- 
sedves within the last 300 years. (8eo 
JVdtions, Law of.) J. Jac. Moser was the 
firat who treateel the practical law of na- 
tions separately from the theoretical, in hw 
Attempt at u Sketch of tlie modern Euro- 
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jyean Law of Nations in Times of Ponce 
and War (in German, JO vols., Frankfort 
on the Maine, 1777). See, also, Vattol, 
^ Droit dts Gena (3 vols., recent edition, 
I^uris, ISiiO); (woorfre Fr. von Martens, 
Precis du Droit des Gens moderne de I' Eu- 
rope; and Charles Muitens, Causes c6le- 
bres du Droit des Gena, The Germans 
have numerous n;c.ent works in this 
branch of science. — II. Diplomacy, (Sec 
Diplomacy,) — 12, Political practice em- 
braces wfiatever is necessary for the coii- 
iliict of public affairs. In some Furop#;an 
governments, in which all business is trans- 
acted by means of writings dniwii up with 
various f mrialifu's, the wording, &c. of 
tin.'se writings forms a subject of study, 
and various works have b('en written on 
the chancery style, so calhal ; and in all 
governments, the study of a diplomatic 
style, and of the mo<le of transacting diplo- 
matic business, l)eloiigs to it. See Cours 
de. Style Diplomatique. (2 vols., Drc'sdeii, 
1823). The knowledge of parliamentary 
rules, tlie duties of committees, and all the 
forms usual in the administration of pub- 
lic business, fall under the head of political 
practice in rejtreseiitative governments. 

PoLiTZ, Charles Henry Jiouis, a distin- 
guisho<l German writer, professor of poli- 
tics in lh(j university of Leipsic, was born 
at Jfiriisthal, in 1772, and erlucated at 
Ch(‘inniiz. Jn 17111, he studied at Leipsic, 
in 17114, obtained the right of lecturing 
there, and, in 1803, was appointed extra- 
ordinary professor of philosophy. His 
numerous works on education, criticism, 
liistory, ])olitics, and the German Ituiguage, 
are much esteemed in Germany. Among 
them are his Welifreschichte. (Universal 
History, 5th cd., 1825, 4 vols.); Kleine 
IVeU^eschichte (5tli ed., 1825) ; Die Slaat- 
ensysteme Europfts und Amerikas se.it 1783 
(1827); Die Staatsivissensrhajlen im Lichle 
unscrer Zeit (5 yo\s,, 1824; 2d ed. 1827 seq.; 
also, as an academical text-book, in 1825) ; 
Das Gesnmmtgebiet der deutsehen Sprache 
(4 vols., 18251, with histories of several Ger- 
man states, &c. His Manuals of German 
Prose and of German Poetry also deserve 
notice. Since 1828, Pdlitz has edited the 
Jahrhucher der Geschichte und Slaatskuiist. 

Poll-Tax. (See Tax,) 

Pollux. (See Castor.) 

Pollux, Julius, was bom in Egypt, in 
the latter part of the second century. He 
devoted himself early to letters, and set- 
tled at Athens, where he read lectures on 
ethics and eloquence. He became precep- 
tor to the emperor Commodus, for whose 
tisC he drew up the catalogue of Greek 
: Bynonymes in ten books, under the name 


of Onomasticon, the best edition of which 
is that of Amsterdam (1700, folio], hr 
Welsteiri. He died A. D. 2118. 

PoLNiTZ, Charles Louis, baron von, 
bom ill JG1>2, early displayed marks of uil- 
cfit, and travelled through Europe. Of 
his travels he gave an amusing account in 
liis Ijcttres et Mimoirea (ostensibly at Arn- 
fiterdarn, 1727). He was also the afUhor 
of Iji'ltat de Saxe sous Auguste /// (1734), 
and of the well-known Saxe Galarde ; the 
Histoire de la Duchesse d'Hanovre (wife of 
George 1) is attributed to him. After his 
death (1775), apfieared his M^moires sur 
les (^uatre dernier s Souveraina de la Mai- 
son de Hrandenhourg (1791). 

, Polo, Giles (commonly called Gil Polo); 
a Spanish fmet, born at Valencia in 1517. 
His inclination for poetry led him to aban- 
don the profession of law, and his first 
works placful him among the best »Span- 
ish of Ins time. His reputation was 

established by his Diana Enamorata, a 
pastoral romance, pftrtly in prose and part- 
ly in verse, intended as a continuation of 
the Diana of Montemayor. (q. v.) In in- 
vention, Gil Polo is not inferior to his pred- 
ecessor, whom he surpasses in purity of 
style, and in the harmony and brilliancy 
of Ids verse. He died in 1572. Cervan- 
tes excepts tbe Diana of Gil Polo from 
bis list of works condemned* to be burnt. 

Polo, Marco, a celebrated traveller of 
tbe thirt(;enth century, was ilie son of 
Nicolas Polo, a Venetian inerebant, who, 
accompanied by his brother Matthew, bad 
penetrated to the court of Kublai, the 
great kbaii of the Tartars. Tiiis prince, 
being highly entertained with 'tlieir ac- 
count of Europe, made them bis ambas- 
sadors to the pope ; on which they travel- 
led back to Rome, and, with two missiou- 
uries, once more visited Tartary, accoin- 
pniiicd by the young Marco, who became 
a great favorite with the klian. Having 
acquired the difterent dialects of Tartary, 
he was employed on various embassies ; 
and, afu*r a residence of seventeen years, 
all the three Venetians returned to their 
own country in 1295, with immen^ 
wealth. Marco afterwards servetl his 
country at sea against the Genoese, and, 
being taken prisoner, remained many 
years in conliiiemcnt, tbe tedium of which 
he iK'giiiled by composing the history of 
tlie tnivels of In's father and himself^ under 
tin} title of Delle Maraviglie del Momio da 
lui vedute, &c., the first edition of which 
appeared at Venice in 1496 (8vo.). It has 
been translated into various languages, the 
best versions of which are one in Latin 
(Cologne, 1671), and onother in French, 
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published at the Ilagtie in JG75, in two 
volumes. Polo rehites many incredible 
tbiiip<, but the greater pait of liis nurmtivc 
litis been vended by succeeding tnivellers, 
and it is thought that what he wrote ii*f>ni 
his own knowleilgo is botii curious and 
true, fie not only gave a better account 
of China thnii any pi'eviously afforded, 
but likewise tlirnished an account of Ja- 
pan, of several islands in the East Indies, 
of Mad.ngasc.ar, and of the coast of Afri- 
ca. lie iiitimately regained his lilH^rty' ; 
hut of his subsequent history nothing is 
known. 

Polonaise is a Polish national dunce, 
W'hicli has been imitated, but with inucli 
variution, by other nations ; ais<j the ttme^ 
to which it is danced. — The Fotomise^ in 
music, is a movement of three crotchets 
in a bar, cliaructerized l>y having every 
rhythmicnl c^esuni not on the first, but tlie 
last crotchet of the liar. The Polonaise is 
geiierully WTitten in two .strains, and its 
iiiovertient, though majestic, is smooth and 
iluenL 

Poltava ; celt*brated for tlie defeat of 
Charles Xll. (See Pultaiva.) 

PoLV.ENi;s; a Creek writer, who flourish- 
ed ill the second century. He appears to 
have liecn by birth u Macedonian, and is 
principally known us the uutliorof a work 
on military lactic.s entitled StraUy^cmila, 
Isaac Ca&wuibon published uii edition of it, 
wiiii-li was reprinted at Leyden in JOIH), 
irnproveiin iits. There isuti English 
traiislutiou of it hy Slieplierd 17li.*l). 

Polvanoiua (from many, and 

av*} ', a man) denotes the custom of one 
woman having stfveral husbands, — a cu.s- 
torri found with some uncivilized tribes. 

( Eor the ineaiiiiig of tiic term in botany, 
see Plants, ) 

Polya RCHV (fix»m rroAwf, many, and 
goveriimeiil) is sometimes used to 
denote any fiirm of government in which 
many rule, wlietJier it be an aristocracy or 
a (icmocracy, in coiitradistinctioii to laon- 
archy^ in which one rules. 

Polybius, a Greek historian, was bom 
at Megalopolis, in Arcadia, about 203 B. 
C. fits father, Lycortas, w'us one of the 
leaders of the Achtean league, and the 
confidential tfieiid of Piiil(i|iamieii. Ed- 
ucated for arms ahd |K>litical life, he was 
sent, at the age of twenty-four years, as u 
niemberof an embassy to Ptolemy Epiph- 
ane.s. When the war between Perseus, 
king of Macedonia, and the liomans, 
broke out, Polybius was sent to the Ro- 
man consul Marcius to inform him of the 
resolution of the Acbeeans to join him 
witli their forces. He remained some 


time in the Roman camp, and then re- 
turned witli II coininission from Marcius 
to opposts the demand made hy the cotn- 
tnander Appius for more auxiliary troojis 
to he sent to Epirus. About this time, tlie 
design of the Komuiis to make all tlie free 
states of Git^cce dependent became evi- 
dent, and Polybius took part in all the 
nieusures for tiie preservation of their in- 
defieijdencc. When, therelbre, after the 
subjugation of Perseus, the UomuiKs used 
less disguise, Polybius found biiiLself 
among the 1000 hostages whom the Aehw- 
uns were obliged to deliver up to the Ko- 
luuns. His leurniiig, virtues and talents 
soon gained him the favor of some of the 
most distingiiisiied senators, especially the 
two sous of Paiilus ii'^milius. The hos- 
tages were not dismissed until seventeen 
years had ela|tsed, when Polybius, who 
diii not wish to stic again bis iegruded 
country, ri'inained in llomc, and entered 
into tiie service of Scipio ilMiiilianus. 
He accompanied him on his expedition to 
Africa, and proved a very useful coimsel- 
lor to liiiii. When the Aclueaiis liecamc 
involved in a war with the Romans, he 
liast(‘fied to the army of the consul iMnin- 
mius to niiiigate the fate of his country- 
iiieii. He was a witness of the deslmc-# 
tioij of Corinth, and of the change* of 
Achaia into a Roman province. Amid 
tliest! melancholy occurrence's he pres( rv- 
ed liis patriotism and di.<interestetln(‘ss. 
He executed, to the satistuctiun of both 
parties, the Romans and Greeks, the diili- 
ciilt commission of introducing the new 
lt»rm of goveiniiitmt in tlie cities of Greece. 
Tiie people of Acliaia erected statues to 
him, one of which has this ins<*ri[itiou 
“ To the, memory of Polybius, whose 
counsel, bad it Lieeii followed, would liave 
saved Acliaiu, and who (consoled it in its 
a<lvci-siiy.” He attended Scipio to liie 
siege of Nurnantiu, but, ufua* the death of 
bis gi'ent friend and bcneluctor, lie return- 
ed to his native land, where lie died in 
consequence of a tall from a horse, B. C. 
121, aged eigbty-two years, Polybius is 
the author of a liistoricai work lioiii the 
liegitining of the second Punic war to the 
oveithrow of the Macedonian empire 
(fifty-three years). It consists of thirty- 
eight books, besides two introductory 
books, containing a sketch of the Roman 
history from the taking of Rome by the 
Gauls. Altlioiigli the ufiuirs of Rome are 
tlie chief subject, contemporary occur- 
rences in other countries are also related, 
on which account Polybius gave it the title ^ . 
of a universal history (icrofun KaQoXiKti), We V 
have of this great work only tlie five first 
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hooks entire, nnci valuable fragments of the 
twelve followitig, together with the |ioli- 
tics of PolyhiiiH, taken from the history of 
f /onatnritinc Porpliyrogenitus, and exam- 
ph'S of virtues and vici K. The loss of tlic 
rest is very iniieh to ho regretted, ns, in tie- 
ciirwy and fidelity of nniTution, and in ex- 
tent of politieal niid ntiliuiry knowledge, 
PolyhiiiK is siirpnsstHl hy no historian of 
antiquity. To him is also nttrihuted tlic 
introduetion of ditluotie politics into histo- 
ry — lliat is, of that tnunner of writing his- 
tory which, hy intermingling views of the 
causes, occasions and effects of events, is 
a iis(dtd introdiic^on to politics 
On the other hand, his styhi is destitute of 
heauly, and can he mid only for the mat- 
ter. Livy has sometimes copicMl iiitn. 
i'iccro mentions a particular work of liis 
on the Numnntiaii war. The most valuable 
editions of Polybius are those of Cusau- 
hon (Paris, KXIh), of Jnc, Oroiiovius (Am- 
sterdam, I()7(), vols.), rf'iiiihlished hy J. 
A. Tirnesti, with Casauhnifs Latitt transla- 
tion and a rommeiiuiry (17<)4), andtiiatof 
Hcliweighfiuser (Leipsic, 17W) to l/tKJ, 9 
vols.). The history of I'oJyhkis has been 
well traiislat€)d into iOiigiish by Hamptofi. 

PoLYCARP, according to tradition, a 
disciple of the ajKtsfh; John, and one of 
the earliest hislaqis of Smyrna, finally de- 
fended the ('hri.vtian faith, in the year 
Idl), under toatiin*, in being put to 
ilenth during the pei>i<'<Mition of the Chris- 
tians under Marcus Aiiralins. The peo- 
[)le (lestiiied iiim to the wild hetists, but 
iIjo judgf s coiide/niii'd liiiu to the liaines. 
These, liowev(U’, ai'conliiig to the Jege'iid, 
played hnriiilcssly around him, in tiie sliafic 
of a swelling sail, and einitting a sweet 
fi-ngraiice. Seeing his body to he proof 
against the flames, the judges ordered one 
of the executioners to run liim tliruiigh 
with a sword. A 'white pigeon suddenly 
flew uji, and the flaiiK's were extinguished 
hy the hloo<l that flowed from the wound. 
Tlius i'liristiaiiity had changed the lieu- 
tlien eagle wliich bore the soul of the Uo- 
uiau emperors to their kindred gods into 
an innocent dove ; and a miracle wtus then 
ja rforined, which was afterwards re|H’at- 
^^‘d at the funeral pile of the maid of Or- 
leans. Tlie Ihuiian church coiisc'crates 
the. tvveiity-sixtli of Jniiiiary to the nieiii- 
<»ry of Polycarp, llis Epistle to tiie Phi- 
lippiaiis is the. only one of ins pieces wiiicli 
has he (’I I pivserved. 

Polyclktus of^cvom, about 430 RC., 
«nc of the most celebrated Grecian sculp- 
tors, was a scholar of Agclades, and a rival 
f>f Phidias, to whom, however, he was 
inferior in fi/e and iioblcncssT of concep- 
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tion. He wtis an architect, os well as Phid- 
ias, hut excelled chiefly os a statuary in 
bronze, llisprincifial merit iselegance. lie 
devoted liiinself princifjully to youthful 
gymnastic figures and figures of females. 
Polycietijs created the ideal of a youtliful 
figure. (See Sculpture^ and Sculptors of the 
indents,) lie executed all the graceful 
attitudes of the gymnastics of youth. In 
the Dorypliorus, ho seems to have intend- 
ed to exiiibit a model or a canon, (Sec 
Winckelmamfs works, Gth vol.) He is 
also said to have written a work on pro- 
portions. He made the Argive Juno of 
a colossal form, as if for a counterpart 
to Pliidius’s Jupiter, in ivory and gold, 
^unveiled, with a crown of gold on her 
head, and a large archeil eye, holding a 
sceptre, with a cuckoo in her left hand, 
and ill her right, wiiich was extended, a 
[Kimegranate. Polycletiis also made small 
bronze figures, heaiitiful vessels and lamps. 
There are other artists of Uic same name. 

Polycrates; ruler of l^Linos during 
the time of the elder Cyrus and Pythago- 
ras. The Samians had till then been free, 
hut he made himself master of the gov- 
enimeiit hy violence, and endeavored to 
secure Jiis power hy every means, even by 
an alliance witli the Egyptian king A mu- 
sis. llis extraordinary success in all liis 
uiidertukings induced Aiiiasis, as Herodo- 
tus says, to admonish him to avert greater 
c^ilnii lilies hy some voluntary sacrifice. 
Polycrates followed this advice, and cast 
llis mast valued jewel, a precious signet 
ring, into the scja, which was, however, 
found a few days after in the maw of a 
ftsli that hud l>eon sent to him asa prcscTit, 
on account of its remarkable size. This 
induced Amasis to renounce liis alliance. 
Ill fact, to use the language of the an- 
cients, Nemesis at last punished the arro- 
gance of Polycrates in a dreadful tnaniH'r. 
When he was on the point of making 
hiinst.lf lord of all Ionia and the neigiilMu*- 
ing islands, the Persian satrap Orontes, w 1 o 
coiisulere«l himself iiijuivd by liiii),treai ii- 
eronsly invited him to his palace, and cru- 
cified him, H. C. 522. Polycrates senns 
to have had much taste for learning and 
llic arts, and grt*aily promoted the ratiiic- 
inent of the Samians. Anacreon, his 
favorite, and the celobrator of his fame, 
lived at liis court 

POLYDECTES. (ScG PcrSCUS,) 
Polygamy consists in' a man’s having 
nioro thiiii one w lie, or a woman’s having 
more than one husband, at the same time. 
It w'us common among die barbarous na- 
tions of antiquity, with the exception of 
die Gertuant^ who, as Tacitus observes, 
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propt soli harlaronm sitis^is taoribiis 
cordenii sunt Among tlio niiciciit Hritoiis, 
there wos a singular kind of polygamy. 
Any nimilier of men joined in a society 
together, as was |>erhaps requisite for mu- 
tual defence. In oriier to link this society 
closer, they took an equal luimlter of 
wives in common, and whatever children 
were born were reputed to belong to all 
of them, and were accordingly provided 
for by the whole community. The an- 
cient Medes compelled the citizens of one 
province to take each seven wives, and 
the women in another to have each live 
husbands, according os war hud made cx- 
traortlinary havoc in one quarter of their 
country among the men, or the women 
had been carried away by an enemy from 
another. Polygamy was also permitted 
among the ancient Greeks, when necessi- 
ty seemed to require it, as in the case of 
the detachment of young men from the 
army of Lacedtenion, mentioned by Plu- 
tarch. It was also allowed among the 
Tuscans (ViAthm, 3). It was also de- 
fended by Euripides and by Plato, whoso 
doctrine was rather a community of 
wives than a fdumlity. The ancient Ho- 
mans never practisetl polygamy, though it 
was not forbidden among them ; and 
Mark Antony is mentioned ns the first 
who took the liberty of having two wives. 
From that time it iMicame freipient in the 
Rbman empire, till the reigns of Theoclo- 
sius, Honorius and Arcadius, w ho prohib- 
ited it A. D. 39t‘k After this, Valeiuiniun 
permitted all his subjects to marry sevend 
wives, if they pleased ; nor does it af»|>ear, 
from the ecclesiastical history of the times, 
that the bLslio|)S made any op|Kisitioii t(» 
the introduction of ^xilygatny. it did not, 
however, continue long. Polygamy pre- 
vailed among the Jewish imtriarchs, liotli 
before and under the Mosaic law, thougli 
it has been doubted W'hetlier that law per- 
mitted simultaneous plurality of wives 
(Deul. c. xxi, V. 15). Hut the slate of 
manners had prohaoly become reformf*d 
in this res{>ect before the time of Christ ; 
for, in the New Testament, wo meet no 
trace of its practice. In the Christian 
code, there is no express law upon the 
subject The wonls of Christ, however, 
in Matthew, c. xix,‘ v. 9, may l)e construed, 
by an easy implication, to prohibit poly- 
gamy ; for if “ Whoever putteth away ids 
wife, and marrieth another, committeth 
adultery,” he who marrieth another, 
without putting away the first, is no less 
guilty of adulte^; because tlio adultery 
does not consist in the rapudiation of the 
first wife, but in entering into a second 


marriage during the legal existence of the 
fiist. The passages in St PauPs writitigs 
which speak of marriage always suppose 
it to signify tlic union of one man with 
one woman. Hut, however this may he, 
polygamy has been ns entirely disiis(Ml, 
and universally prohibited in all Christian 
countries, as if Christianity had expressly 
forbidden it. Polygamy has been allowed 
under all the religions which have ])re- 
vailed in Asia. Hy the laws of Moham- 
med, evciy Mussulman is permitted to 
have a plurality of wives. The Aral»s, 
however, seldom avail theinst^lves of this 
privilege. In England, originally, the 
offence of polygamy w as considcretl ns of 
ecclosinsticnl cognizance only ; and, al- 
though a statute of Edwurtl I treated it os 
a capital criine, it appears still to have 
Im^cii of doubtful temporal cognizance un- 
til the statute of James I, c. 11, enacted 
that persons guilty ot fiolygamy sluinld 
suffer death, as in castes of felony ; but tlio 
benefit of clergy was not thereby taken 
away. By the statute 3^) George 111, r. 
(>7, fiolygamy is punishable with trans- 
portation for seven years, or imprisonment. 
In the U. States, the punishment is gen- 
erally imprisonment for a longer or short- 
er period, fine, &c. Hy a constitution of f 
Charles V it was a capital crime, and, by 
die law s of ancient and modem Sweden, 
it is fiuiiislicd with death. Hy the Prus- 
sian code of 1794, polygamy is (luiirshablo 
by confinement in a house of corn*ction 
or fort, for at least ontj and not more than 
two years. The practice of polygamy has 
been defended by seviTal authors in mod- 
ern times. Montesquieu afllrtns that it is 
physically conformable to the climate of 
Asia. He has also suggested that the ir- 
regularity in the comparative number of 
each sex bom in Asia, wliieh is refiresent- 
va\ to lie greatly superior on the part of 
the female side, is also an argunamt in 
favor of this practice ; hut there is good 
reason for denying the reality of this sup- 
posed inequality. In the year 17H0, the 
reverend Mr. Madari published his The- 
lypihord, in which he attempted to vindi- 
cate polygamy, and proposed the iiitm* 
duction of licensed polygamy, in case of 
female seduction, ns a remedy for prosti- 
tution. He was ably answered by a 
writer in the Monthly He view, vol. 
p.m 

POLYOLOT (from no>uc, many, and yXwrra, 
language); a work which contains the 
same matter in several languages. It is 
more particularly used to denote a copy ‘ ^ 
of the Holy Scriptures, in which two, 
three or more trunslatioiis are given, witli 
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or without the original. Polyglots are of 
great service for flic undorstaiiditig the 
Scriptures, and were early uiideitaken by 
theologians. The first great work of the 
sort is the Coiiipliitensiaii Polyglot, pre- 
pared by sevcnil learned men, under the 
patronage of canlinal Xiinencs. Cjrcat 
care and pains were taken in procuring 
curly inaiiuscripts of the text and of the 
translations, it was splendidly printed 
(1514 — 17), in six folio volumes, at Alcala 
de Jituiares (q. v.), in Latin, Complvium, 
w hence its name. It contains the Hebrew 
text of the Okl Testament, with the Vul- 
gate, the Septuagint, a literal Latin tnins- 
Jutioii, a Chaldee puraphnise (which is 
also ac(!om|)unied by a Latin translation).* 
Another celebrated polyglot is that of 
Antwerp, culled the hoyal BihUy iMicause 
Philip II of Spain bore part of the cost of 
publication, it was coiHliicted by the 
learned Spanish theologian, Ilenedict 
Arias Montanus, who was assisted by oth- 
er scholars, it appeared at Antwc?rp, in 
eight folio volumes (15()*J — VZ)y and, l)e- 
sidi's tlie Hebrew text, contains the Latin 
Vulgate, the Septuagint (with a literal 
Latin translation), sevend Chuldaic para- 
))iira.ses (Turgums), also accompanied by 
a Latin translation, and the New Testa- 
ment ill the original Greek, with the Latin 
V ulgate,and a Syriac translation in Hebrew 
and Syriac letup's (also with a Latin tnins- 
lationl Still more celebrated is the Paris 
polyglot, executed principally under the 
ilirection of Giii Michael le Jay (an advo- 
cate to the parliament, who expended bis 
whole fortune on the object), by several 
distinguished Orientalists and critics. It 
appeared in 1(>45, in ten folio volumes, 
and contains, in addition to the contents 
of the Antwcr[i polyglot, a Syriac and 
an Arabic tninslution (with Latin), and also 
the Samaritan pentatcucb (a Sainuritun 
text, with u translation), and likewise an 
Arabic translation of the New Testament, 
with u l^atin translation of the same. 
Finally, the London or Walton’s polyglot, 
in ten languages, appeared in six volumes 
folio, with two supplementary volunies 
(London, 1(554 — 57). it was conducted 
under the care of Ibyan Walton (q. v.), 
afterwards bishop of Chester, and contains 
all that is in the Paris polyglot, but with 
many additions and improvements. It 
contains tljc original text acrcoitling to sev- 
end co()ieB, with an Kthiopic and a 
Persian tnuislatioiqand the Latin veraioiis 
of each. Cromwell patronised the under- 
taking. Besides tljese four great poly- 

^ there arc sevend of parts of the 
, particularly of the Psalms. 


PoLYCNOTDB OF ThASUS, OHO of the 
most distinguished Greek painters, flour- 
ished from 450 to 410 B. C., embellished 
Athens with his pencil, ’and tvas reward- 
ed with the citizenship. Cirrion, the dein- 
agogue, and rival of Pericles, employed 
liiin to decorate the Pcrcile. He was also 
the favored lover of the fieaiitiful Elpinice, 
sister of Citnon. Micori and Paneenus 
assisted him in ))uinting the Poecile. His 
two principal ])ictures there represent d 
the Greeks before Troy ; the subject of 
one of them was the assembly of the 
chiefs after the rape of Cassandra ; of die 
other, the captive Trojan females, in the 
midst of whom was Cassandra. In the 
Ijesche (hull), at Delphi, he painted the 
Conquest of Troy and the Regions of the 
Dead, which are described by Pausaiiias. 
In a ])ortico of the Parthenon there 
were also several easel-pieces, relating to 
the Trojan war. In the temple of Castor 
and Pollux was a painting representing 
the abduction and marriage of the daugh- 
ters of Leucippus, and in the propyleca 
were several pictures. His works were 
jirobably on wood. Polygnotus is repre- 
sr'uted as being the brat who made paint- 
ing independent of sc'ulpture, and gave 
lids tnotioi), character and expression 
(whence his surname hOoypaipoi) to the 
countenance, skilfid disposition to the 
draper}^ and proportion to the figures, and 
be is said to have been the first w'ho 
])ainted teirackrotnes (pictures widi four 
colors). With him began the grand and 
lofty style in Greek painting. 

PoLYHALiTF-; the name of a mineral 
species, bestowed in allusion to the many 
sidts which it contains. It occurs in 
coarsely fibrous mosses of a reddish white 
cohir, and a iwarly lustre ; specific gravi- 
ty 2,77; lianliiess not much above that 
of gypsum. Its constituents arc as fol- 
lows ; — 


Hydrous sulphate of lime 28J35 

Aiihydreus do. ..... 22.42 

Anhydrous sulphate of magnesia . . 20.03 

Sulphate of potash 27.07 

Muriate of soda ID 

Red oxide of iron ^ 


It occurs in the salt mines of Ischel, in 
Up|)er Austria. 

Polyhedron, or Polyedron; a body 
or solid contained hy many rectilinear 
planes or sides. When the sides of the 
polyhedron arc regular polygons, all simi- 
lar and equal, tiien the polyhedron be- 
comes a regular body, and may be in- 
scrilxMl in a sphere ; that is, a sphere may 
be described about it, so diat its^ surface 
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shall touch all the angles or cornel's of 
the solid. There arc but five of these 
regular bodies, viz. the tetrahedroiij the 
hexahedron or enho, the octahedron^ tlie 
dodecedtedroHy and the icosahedron, 

PoLYHisTOR (frotii nu.\>>$, iiHK'li, and 
tffruip, knowing) ; n scholar who is ac- 
quainted with all the chief bnuichcs of 
science. Formerly it was possible to lie 
well vei^sed, at the same time, in law, 
theology, medicine, &c. (ns in the case 
of Leibnil/, and fH'verul scholars of em- 
inence Ixjfore him.) In the present 
advanced state of science, it is inqios- 
si!)lc to he a polyhistor without the 
sacrilice of thorough ness. Poh/histor is 
also used for a scholar, who, liesides his • 
peculiar hnmch, has a genend knowledge 
of most othei's. (See Morhnf.) 

PoLruYMNiA, or PoLYMMA ; according 
to the Inter poets, the muse of lyric song 
or of music, to whom is nttrihnted the in- 
vention of mimes and pantomimes. The 
Grecian artists n?prestMi ted hercovered with 
11 veil, and in a meditating posture. Her 
attrihutes are the lyre uinl tin* plectrum. 
She places the foreliiiger of her right 
iiand on her mouth, or imlds a scroll. 

PoLYMioNiTF. ; tho nauio of a niincrul 
recently found in Norway. It is hlack, 
brilliant, and crystallized in small prisms, 
long, thin, with rectangular bases, the 
edges of which are comrrioidy replaced 
by one or several planes. Specilitt gravi- 
ty, 4.80 j. It scratches glass. Fnicture 
conchoidal, without indications of cleav- 
age ; lustre semi-metaUic. Alone, iie- 
fore the blow-pi|>e, it undergoes no change, 
blit melts easily with borax. Its compo- 
sition is as follows : — 

Titanic acid 4h.*I 

Zirconin 14.4 

Oxide of iron 

Lime 

Oxide of manganese 2,7 

Oxide of cerium .5. 

Yllria 11.5 

Traces of magnesia, potash, silex and 

oxide of tin 9G.3 

It. is found in the zircon sieuite at Fred- 
ericksveem. 

PoLYiNRSiA (from noAvf, many, and vritros, 
island); the name ‘given by geogniplierH 
to the great liody of islands scattered over 
the Pacific ocean, between Australasia 
and the Plnlip[>ine8, and the American 
continent. It extends from lat. N. to 
5(P S. ; and from Ion. 17(P to 230° E., on 
extent of 5000 miles from north to south, 
and of 3600 from west to cost. It in- 
cludea, therefore, the Sandwich islands, 


the Man]iicsnH, Navigator’s, Society, Mul- 
gnivt*, Friendly, Ludrone, and Pciow 
isles, the Cnmiines, Pitcairn’s island, &c. 
(•S!rr these articles, and also Australia, Oce~ 
anica, and Pacific Ocean.) 

PoLYNicES. (See Eteocles, and Thebes.) 

Polyphemus, son of Neptune, the most 
faniuiis of the Hiciriiui Cyclops (q. v.), is 
ih\scriluMl by Ulysses {Odpssey, ix), us u 
giant, living by himself in u cave, un«i 
feeding Ids floeks. Ulysses (q. v.) and his 
comjianions, having unwarily taken rel- 
nge ill Ills cavi', were found there liy 
Polvphemns, when ho returned homo at 
night, and shut n]> the month of the cav- 
ern with a large stone. Having seized 
two of the strangers, he ate them for sup- 
per, and the next morning made a hnuili- 
iast of two more of them, after which he 
drove out his docks to pustiin^ 'ind shut 
lip the unhappy captives hy closing the 
entrance of his enve. Ulysses then con- 
trived a plan for ilieir escapi*. Having 
sharfiened the clnh of the ('yclops, he in- 
toxicated the monster with wine, and, n.s 
soon ns he fell asleep, liored out Ids eye. 
He then tied himsrdf and his companions 
under tlie bellies of the sheeji, in wdiicli 
manner they passed safely out in the morn- ( 
ing. Pcdypbeinns was the lover of the 
nymph (lalati'a, hiit tho nymph despised 
his ollei-s, and preferred Aeis, who was 
killed hy liis jealous rival. (See (inlatea.) 

Polypi, in natural history ; a numerous 
order of animals of the class of zoophytes, 
or animal plants, forming tlie transition 
from the animal to tho vogetahio king- 
dom. (.Seo the arlicio Animal, in vvhieh 
the five zoophyto orders aro descrihed un- 
der the head Hadiuted.) These singular 
animals w’ero first ileserihod hy Trombley, 
in Ids JMemoircs sur les Polypes (printed at 
Leyden, 1744). The unpractised eye ea- 
sily overlooks these aniiimleidcs, ns they 
consist merely of a semitransparent jelly, 
and, when disturbed, contract themselves 
into a shaiioless lump. They are to ho 
found from the beginning of the warm 
weather, through summer, in pools, and 
slowly running watere, attached to ))luiit.s, 
snails, &c. When the snii is very warm, 
little, transparenr, gelatinous lumps, of 
iiboiJt tins size of n pea, may bedisi^overmi 
in the sitiintioris ulxivc di^scrihed. These 
are polypi hi u state of rest, and apixirent- 
ly without life. Rut they are ca[)ahle of 
stretching Isnh their body and their arms 
(six to toil in number) in an astonishing 
manner, and they aro then seen to be com- 
posed of a stomaidi furnished with instrii- 
jiients of prebciision. Ry these arms the 
polypus seizes any insect which ap* 
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proaches it, and conveys it to an oriiice 
by which it passes into the stoniacii, and 
through wiiich the undigested part is also 
voided. There is a great number of spe- 
cies of tlicse little animals ; the green, the 
brown and the orange-colored are the 
most common, and all the 8|)ecies have 
at the least six, or at tlie fnost twelve to 
thirteen arms. The latter are generally 
not longer than the body, but they arc 
often one, and even eight inches in length. 
When, however, the polypi am taken out 
of the water, tln^y look like a little mass 
of j^llyy which frecpienlly is hardly of the 
size of a grain of sand. They can extend 
one or sevend of their arms at the same 
time, and contract them in one or several* 
parti^ and thus are enabled to change 
their position, by applying them to a ])ar- 
ticular point, and drawing themselves to 
it. On examining the polypus w'itb a 
microscope, the external surface msc^m- 
bles sliagreen, and is covered with little 
grains, which are more or less close in 
proportion as tlie animal contracts or cx- 
jmiids itself. On cutting the animal into 
pieces, the skin will be found to consist 
entirely of such grains, united by a kind 
of gummy sulistance. The color of these 
mains determines the (;olor of the animal. 
The brown polypus has the longest arms, 
and employs the greatest variety of luove- 
inents to seize its prey. All the species 
have not eyes, yet they have some meth- 
od of discovering the upproach of their 
prey to their arms, and show the greatest 
attention to iL When full, the polypus is 
torpid and motionless, but as it digests its 
food, it resumes its activity. As the wdjole 
animal is one entire stoiiiacb, the cavity 
of which is continued even to the ex- 
tremities of tlie arms, the food may be 
seen to pass from the stomach through 
the latter, and from these back again to 
the stomach. To try this experiment, it is 
only necessaiy to give the polypus a 
worm of a red color. If it is constantly 
fed with insects of one color, the polypus 
takes the same color. It sometimes hap- 
pens that two polypi lay hold of the same 
worm ; in this cose they continue eating 
till they break it asunder in the middle ; 
and sometimes one also swallows the 
other ; but they are inca])ab]e of digesting 
eacli other, and, after an hour or two, the 
one which has been swallowed issues out. 
The manner in which these animals prop- 
agate is not less remarkable than the rest 
of their organization. There appear 
small tubercles on the sides, which in a 
few days have the figure of small iiolypi. 
The connexion still remains; what the 
20 * 


young one seizes, goes to the nourishment 
of the parent, and vice versa. But the 
end by which they are joined gradually 
hcK:ome8 thinner, and finally they choose 
different |>oints to attach themsedves to, 
and ara thus torn apart. The polypus 
produces young in tins way, in all parts 
of the body, and often bears five or nix at 
a time. Tramhlcy, who kept them in 
glasses above a year, never oliserved any 
act of copulation among them ; but some 
iiiodf;rn oliservcrs have thought that they 
propagate by eggs. Sometimes a poly- 
pus, not yet detached from its parent, be- 
comes a parent and grand parent, all the 
individuals funning one whole. The in- 
destructibility of their life is most iistori- 
inljiiig, and their power, when mutilated, 
of supplying the lost parts anew ; and if 
cut to pieces in any direction, each part 
forms a new animal. They may also lie 
turned inside out and even grafted togeth- 
er. This remarkable power of reproduc- 
tion gave them the scientific name hydra, 
in allusion to the fabulous monster of 
that name. How far the stories of simi- 
lar animals, hut of enormous size, inhab- 
iting the bottom of the sea, are true or 
fahuluus, is yet uncertain. 

Polypus, in medicine ; a name given 
to swellings, which form chiefly in the 
mucous membranes, and were considered 
to rasemhlc the animal of the same name. 
These tumors arc most common in the 
nostrils, the throat, the uterus, and are 
more rarely founcl in the stomach, the 
intestines, the bladder, or the external pas- 
sage of the ear. Polypuses difter imicli 
in size, number, mode of adhesion, and 
nature. One species is called vmrous, 
soft, or vesicular jioly puses, because their 
substance is soft, spongy, vesicular, and, 
as it were, filled with white juices ; an- 
other is called tlie hard polypus, and has 
heem distinguished into the fibrous or 
fleshy, and the scirrhous or oniicerous. 
The fibrous polypuses arc of a dense, 
close texture, and of a whitish color; 
they contain few vessels, and do not de- 
generate into cancers. The scirrhous or 
oarcinoniatoiis polypuses are really can- 
cerous, painful tumors, which discharge 
blood, and exhibit all the patiiologicai 
changes of cancerous aftections. Differ- 
ent modes of treatment must be adopted, 
according to the particular nature of the 
disease. Among the methods of cure are 
exsiccation, which consists in subjecting 
the polypus to the action of astringent 
powders or solutions, to effect the reso- 
lution of the tumor ; cauterization, or the 
application of fire and caustics ; excision. 
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or tho removal of tlio poly{>iis by the 
knife; extraction, or its removal by the 
• linger^ or bypincern; lUo seton, which 
consists in the uppli(*atioii of u wire or 
thread, for tiie purpose of destroying tho 
pedicle, or by ligature, whicli consists in 
tying up tho Utse of the tumor, and caus- 
ing it to full oil' by the ilcstruction of tiie 
vascular pedicle which nourishes it. 

PoLYTKcii.Nics ; usod on the European 
eoDtiiient, purticiilarJy in Germany, for 
tho s<;ietice of all mechanical arts and 
skill, aided or unaided by machinery. 

Polytechnic School (tlcole Polijlech- 
nique) ; an establishment which ranks 
among the first in the history of educa- 
tion. This school was established by a 
decree of the national convention of 
March 11, 17!)4, which was passiMl by the 
nidiience of Monge, Curnut, Fourcroy, 
&c. The cominitico of public safety had 
seen the necessity of providing for the ed- 
ucation of engineci's. The school was 
first called ecole central^ des tmvaiix pub- 
lics, which name was changed a year af- 
ter. Men like Lagrange, Laplace, lier- 
thollct, Fourcroy, and many other distin- 
guished individuals, were its professors. 
It is now established in tho buildings of 
the ancient college of Navarre. Napoleon 
did much for it, and utuler him it re- 
ceived consideruhle modifications. The 
pupils were obliged to live in the building, 
and wear a uiiifurm. Its object is to dif- 
fuse the kiiowle<lge of tho mathematical, 
physical and chemical sciences, and to 
prepare the puiiils for the artillery service 
and the various dejiartments of engineer- 
ing, military, naval and civil. The num- 
ber of pupils is limited to 800. The terms 
for the students not sufiported on the 
foundation are 1000 francs a year, inde- 
pendent of the expense of uniform and 
books. The pupil, at the time of admis- 
sion, must he more than sixteen and less 
tiian twenty years old. The course of 
studies lasts two years, in certain cases 
lliree. A rigorous examination precedes 
admission, and another exairii nation takes 
place before the pupils leave the institu- 
tion, and it is invariably attended by the 
greater iiumher of tlie marshals of France, 
together with many of tho most distin- 
guished scholars ; “ and,” says an English 
writer, “ the replies of the pupils might 
well astonish a senior wrangler of Cam- 
bridge, or a medallist of Dublin.” The 
origin of this eitublisliment, and tho high 
character of the course of instruction, has 
always inspired the students with u warm 
love of their country. March 30, 1814, 
they fought bravely against the allies. In 


April, 181(>, the school was abolished, the 
students nfipeariiig not sullicientiy dcvotoci 
to the llourlM)iis, who, iiovvevcr, were 
obliged to reestuhlish it, in SeptemlM^r of 
tJie same year. In tho revolution of July, 
1830, the students immediately took ]Mirt 
with tho people, and were of the greatest 
use, as well by their military knowlcilgo 
as by their heroic ciithusiasm ; and seve- 
ral of tho most important attacks during 
those memorable days worii eondiietod by 
these youths. Tlui icole polijtf.chmque is a 
favorite institution with tho whole nation. 
(See France, vol. v, p. ii37. See the work 
of Al. Fourcy on this school, anti La Cor- 
respondance dc Vkcolc Folqtvchnique, by M. 
dluchette.) 

PoLYTiii'isM ; worship of several or 
many gtids, opposed to monotheism (q. v.), 
(from ruXwf, many, anil Oso?, god), 'fhe ori- 
gin of polytheism tuny he diflenMii. Wo 
liiitl tribt^ whost' polytheism can in* ascrib- 
ed, almost l)eyond doubt, to the deification 
of the powers and phenomena of nature ; 
hut w'itii others it cannot l)e so clearly 
traced. As to the views of the polythe- 
ism of antiquity, they may, (lerhaps, ho 
classified unih^r the following heads: — 1, 
Monotheism was tlui pure religion reveal- 
ed to tho progoiiitors of the human race, 
liundetl down through the patriarchs, and, 
afrt?r its ilecline, revive<l in its purity by 
Mos<>s, and taught to th(^ children of Israel, 
whilst all nations except this chosen oiio 
deviated more and more from the true 
revelation, and crcatiMl a host of gods, 
good and evil. (See Monolhdsm.) 2. Man, 
liegiiining with the savage staU?, proccedeil 
in ewery thing from the concrete tothoah- 
stnict ; from the oliservation of nature, ho 
rose to iIm) nntiind .'«ciences ; from the 
ineaKiircmPUt of s}KU*e to mathematu'.s ; 
from the idea of just diitliiig, so natural in 
larnilii^s, to that of jxilitics and ethics; 
from the oliservation of h(;autiful things 
to ideal beauty ; and from tlie knowledgo 
of etlbclR, only iLscribablo to higiier pow- 
ers, to the veneration of the powers of na- 
ture, to polytheism, and from this to mon- 
otheism. 'The chief ohjeetions to this 
view are that there are numerous nations 
which rrdined their polytheism nion; and 
more, hut never arrived at monotheism, 
tlie two most civili/.ed nations of anfK|uity 
not cxcejrtcd, and that we meet with mon- 
otheism ill the very records when;, accord- 
ing to this view, wo should ex|K;et it l<?ast, 
— those of the most ancient niccs, us given 
in the Hihle. 3. Another view is taken of 
polytheism by Creiizcr (q. v.), in his Sym- 
bolics and Mythology of the Ancient Na- 
tions, particularly of the Greeks (i>artly 
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truncated, portly re wrought by Girigniaiit, 
in hiH Rdigwris de PyinliquiU^ conaidertea 
principalemmt dans Icurs Formea symho- 
liniieael mptholof^jnea^ Paris, 185i4 et seq.). 
ILb considers Greek polytheism us presuji- 
posing a whole system of ancient Asiatic 
poetry, philosophy and tlieology, the sym- 
bols of which gradually lost their hidden 
nieaiiing, but still continued long in use as 
forms. 4. Others liuve considered the 
])olytheism of the Greeks as the mere 
forms under Which naturul science hud 
been preserved and taught in previous 
ages. 5. Some consider polytheism as 
having originated from a corruption of 
monotlnnsin ; others regard it as a deifica- 
tion of the powers of nature. Even the 
Greek polytheism is considemd by many 
as indicating strongly the preexistence of 
monotheism. (See Mijtholof^.) The tw'o 
extnjmes of polytheism may be consider- 
ed to lie dualism ((|. v.), and pantheism 
((|. V.). The former is the belief in two 
original beings, a good and an evil spirit. 
It forms the basis of s<n’<n*al Oritmtal re- 
ligions, and is considered by many as 
merely a misconception of the primitive 
monotheism. Pantheism originates from 
polytheism. It makes the world itself 
God, and God the world, the One and the 
Whole. (See Pantheism,) 

PoLYXK.NA ; daugliter of Pri.nin and of 
Hecuba, whose fate is relat(‘tl by the post- 
lloineric epic [loets. A(!hilles loved her, 
and advantage was taken of his ])assion 
for her to eflect his death. According to 
some accounts, she returned his affection, 
and killed bei'self on his tomb. But ac- 
cording to tlie most common stoiy, she 
was sacrificed to his 3Ianos, either in 
Tiirace or at his tomb. 

PoMBAL, Sebtastiun Joseph Carvalho, 
count of Oeyras, more known as mai'quis 
of l^omhul, a celebrated Portuguese 
statesman, was horn in at the castle 
ofSoura, near Coimbra, and died in 178:2. 
His father wjls a captain of the poorer 
class of the nobility ; hut his mother, a 
Mendoza, and his uncle, a respectalde 
ecclesiastic, opeiieil to the young Carvalho, 
who, after liaving studied law at Coim- 
bra, entered the army, the jirospect of 
promotion. Nature had given him all the 
qualities which indicate a person destined 
for rule ; a tall and strong fruiiio, a vig- 
orous constitution, a daring eye, a fiery 
temperament, strong ))nssions, a peimtrat- 
ing judgment, and the most captivating 
address. In every thing which he under- 
took, he led the way. Having been ban- 
ished from liisbon on atx'ount of some 
youthful imprudences, the oflspring of 


his ardent temperament, he passed several 
years at Boura devoted to study. While 
there, lie gained the affections of Theresa 
de Noroiiha Altnada,a rich widow, whose 
proml relations rejected with disdain his 
advances. He eloped, however, with the 
object of his passion, and his courage and 
resolution saved him from the daggers of 
assassins. At the same time, the con- 
tempt with which the family of his wife, 
the counts of Arcos, treated him, kindled 
his ambition to rise. He retunied to 
coiii-t, where his address flcr{uired him 
such high favor, that in 17t^ he was ap- 
pointed ambassador to London. Here he 
become acquainted with the relations lie- 
•tween England and Portugal, and formed 
the plan of delivering his country from 
the fetters of the English commercial 
system. The new minister, Peter di 
Motta, his enemy, recalled him in 1745; 
but the queen, who was his fiatroness, 
sent him to Vienna to act as mediator be- 
tween the pope and the empress 3Iaria 
Theresa. Carvalho here gained general 
('steem, anil, his first wife being dead, ob- 
tained the hand of the youthful countess 
of Daun. He was obliged, however, to 
ivfute the caiuinnics which a Portuguese 
of mnk ha<l circulated against him in Vi- 
enna, and to prove his claims to nobility* 
The queen now procured his nomination 
as ambassador to the Spanish court ; but 
tin; king and his minister hated him ; ho 
was recalleil, and even the influonce of 
the queen was insufticieut to overcome 
the aversion of the king (John V). It 
was in vain that Pombal insinuated him- 
self into the favor of the Jesuits, and, by 
his entire devotion to the order, imposed 
upon them to such a degree os to obtain 
an intimate acquaintance with tlieir or- 
ganization, of which be afterwards made 
use when he was minister. The high 
nobility pei*seculcd him with irrcconcilablo 
lintred ; hut Carvalho concealed liis ilesiro 
of reveiigi*. and passed for the most amia- 
ble, modest and pious courtier in the jjcr- 
vice, of the queen. John V died in 1750, 
and, through the influence of the queen 
dowager, Carvalho finally obtained from 
his successor, Josiqih I, the long coveted 
post of secretary of stale for foreign aflairs. 
'Pile confessiir of the king, Alorcira, a 
Jesuit, was his friend; and Carvalho 
courted the order with such zeal, that he 
was calleil the ^rcat Jesuit, He st)on 
reiidercil the feeble and sensual king (par- 
ticularly aflt'r the death of the queen moth- 
er^ 175-1) entirely subject to his influence. 
Joseph I, from fear of his hmlher doin 
Pedro, to whom Carvalho’s cneniies at- 
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inched themselves, fell in with tlio most 
daring projects of his minister ; and the 
latter now proceedeil to the accomplish* 
ineiit of his four favorite ohjects; — the 
expulsion of the Jesuits; tho humiliation 
of rhe high noliiliry; tiio restoration of 
the prosperity of Portugal, and tho abso- 
lute command of the state, in the name of 
tiie inonareii. The kingdom was reduced 
to the lowest condition. England, tho 
Jesuits, anil the high nobility, monopolized 
the wealth of tiie country, which was 
without an army or a licet, without com- 
merce or agriculture. Tho minister acted 
on the principles of the mercantile system, 
and ultlioiigli obliged to abandon many of 
his designs, succeeded in some of them^ 
It reipiiml a man of his character to with- 
stand the attacks to which he was ex- 
posed, from the inquisition, to which he 
prohibited its autos da fe ; from the Jesu- 
its, whom he expelled from their missions 
in Paraguay ; from the high nobility, 
whom he deprived of their princely pos- 
sessions in the colonies; and from the pnd- 
acy, whose powem he abridged. Then 
came the eartliqiiake of Nov. 1, 1755,whicli 
buried 30,000 human lieings, and destroyed 
iiropeiiy to the value of 400,000,000 <lol- 
iars. Carvalho left the care of his own 
family and projierty, and appeared in the 
midst of the genend despair, as a savior, 
displaying a vigor and resolution, wliicli, 
alone, ought to have coneilinted liis ene- 
mies. He was to be seen for a whole 
week after tiiis calamity, uninterruptedly 
employed in every place where aid was 
needed, in contriving means of reliefj ami 
restoring ordi.T ; and, under the most dis- 
astrous circumstances and greatest diffi- 
cidties, displayed the most active Isinevo- 
lence and most extraordinary energy. 
Tiie king looked upon him ns a favorite 
of Heaven, and submitted implicitly to his 
direction. Carvalho was now created 
count of Oeyras, and, in 175li, first minis- 
ter. He then Jiemoved every one who 
ventured to oljetrnct his plans. It was 
nece.ssjiry to proceed with the most un- 
yielding rigor, since the profligate nobility 
perpetraten assassinations without hesita- 
tion, and pluiidei-ed the ]if!ople without 
mercy. But, with the pride of the great, 
whom he hiirnhled, and the avarice, which 
his commerciul regulations exasperated, 
was now connected the discontent of the 
country people, excit<*<l by his estahlish- 
inenl of monopolies, which, however, was 
done only to comiteraet the actual ino- 
iio|.oly of the English. The discoiitonted 
viiie-(lre8S;*rs committed excesses in Opor- 
to; hut Ponilial suppressed the riots by 


the most comprehensive laws agaipst trea- 
son, which made the will of tlic king 
valid a^iiist all constitutions and privi- 
leges. lie also exposed, to the astonishment 
of Eiiro{)c, the conrliict of tho Jesuits 
(who endeavored to persuade tho public 
that ho was Antichrist), in their govem- 
iiient ill Paraguay. In ins erposS of this 
matter, there are, certainly, tiiaiiy exag- 
gerations ; and there is no doubt that tJie 
iiithers ruled these provinc«)s much lietter 
than tho government of Spain or Portugal 
would have done. Carvalho finally de- 
termined to remove the Jesuits eiitii*ely 
from the person of the king. They were 
deprived of the place of confessors, and 
were orderiul (Septeiiiher KJ, 1757) to re- 
tire to their colleges. Several Portuguese 
grandees, who hud joined in intrigues 
against the uiinister, were Imiii^hed irora 
Lisbon. PomUd now pushed iiis meas- 
ures witli vigor; us his attempts to en- 
courage agriiMiltmt; had been unsuccess- 
ful, he proceeded to extir|mto the vine, 
and was, finally, completely victorious. 
A conspinicy against tho life of the king, 
who was wounded on the night of Sef>- 
teinlMu* 3d, 175t<, by assassins, wliose blows 
he escaped only through the fidelity of 
his attendant, or the fright of his mules, 
delivered the minister’s mortal enemies 
into his hands. Three months after tlie 
attempt, Poiiihul, on the night of the cele- 
bration of his daughter’s marriage, at 
which the principal nobility were present, 
arrc*sted the inanpiis of Tavoni and his 
family, the Jesuit Malagrida, and, tho 
next day, tho duke of Aveiro and others. 
The minister and a member of the su- 
preme judicial trihimal conducted the 
exiuniimrion, and, after a hasty trial, a 
dreadful seiilcrice was |wssed, and exe- 
cuted Ixd'ore the castle of Bi'leni (January 
13th, 1759), The duke of Aveiro and 
the iiiarqiiis of Tavoni weii* broken on 
the wheel, as the principals of the con- 
spiracy; the sons and the son-in-law, with 
the servants of the former, wen; strangled, 
os accomplices; the wife of tin; marquis 
was h(;h<;aded, and a si;rvuiit of tin; duke 
biinit, as were also the dead hixlies of the 
olhei*s. The Jesuits were suspected of 
being the authors of the plot ; hut the mar- 
qiiis of Tavora, who had thrown out some 
accusations against them, had rt;tracted 
them in writing. Still the minister de- 
nounced them to iht; po|>e, ns the contri- 
vers of the scdiiMiie, and not being able to 
procure immeiliately a hull, permitting ' 
the secular trihiinnls to proceed against 
them, he caused some of them to l)e exe- 
cuted in prison. Malagrida, who had 
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prophesied tho death of tho kin^, was 
condemned to the flames by tlie iiiquisi- 
tion, and liurnt in 1701. Ponibul had al- 
ready banished the whole order from the 
kingdom, ns itilnds and enemies of the 
king, by a royal decree, of September JW, 
1759, and, as they did not couiply with 
tl'.e mandate, caused them to Imj se.ized by 
soldit;rs, and transported, to the niiml>er 
of 1H54, to the States of the Church. 'J'hese 
proceedings gave rise to a protracted dis- 
pute with the pope; in 17d0, Ponibal 
transpoilfid the papal niiuciu beyond the 
frontiers, and was on tho point of dissolv- 
ing all connexion with Rome, \^ien Clem- 
ent XI 11 died, and Clement XIV, his 
successor, abolished the order in 1773. 
Portugal was soon after involved in a 
short war with Spain, and, at a subscfpient 
jieriod, in a second war, on account of the 
iiiinister’s haughty conduct towards that 
government, 'riie Portuguese army re- 
ceived an entirely new orgnnizutioii, and 
the fortilicalions on the Irontiei-s were put 
in a Is.'ttfT condition. Ponibal was no 
less active in liis eflbrts to im))rove the 
country in ev<»ry relation, and pai«l par- 
ticular attentiuii to the schools; he also 
rendered the censorship less strict, and, by 
a law of 1773, establisluHl the toleration 
of converts to (/hristianity, who had be- 
fore been treutcMl as secn‘t Jews, and de- 
nied many <‘ivil privileges. ' Projects of 
ambition and of vengeance on his enemies, 
who re|>eatedly attempted his life, and his 
plan of placing on the throne the prince 
of Heira, the grandson of the, ciueeii, oc- 
cupied tilt? msl of his public life, Jo- 
seph I, whose tlaughter was tho bitter 
enemy of Ponibal, tlied I'ebruary *24, 1777, 
and the minister was tlismissctl. The 
stale pri.sonei*s, whom he had incarcenited, 
9800 in niimlxT, wci*e releascil, and all 
his regulations w'tTt? abolished, so that 
rortugal sunk back into its fornier state 
ttf inil)t‘cility. Ponibal traiisferr«*<l to the 
> tiling cpieen a treasure of 78,000,000 
criisatlos, anti a well organized slate. 
Hut tint hate of his eiit'inies was more 
powerful than bis services. The Portu- 
guese nobility left no means untried to 
bring him to the scaflbld. The queen 
caused an (examination to lie made into 
the trial of the assassins of the king, nud 
Poniiml saved himself only by (exhibiting 
the original proois of the conspiracy, 
which hud not l>c(?n made public. The 
hated and pci-secuUid Ptmibal retaineni 
bis titles anti bis cstut(?s, and, retiring into 
the village of Ponibal, occupied liimseif 
in reading and in w'urks of charity, lie 
died there, May 8, 1782, in tho eighty- 


fourth year of his age. His history has 
been misrepresented by bis Italian biog- 
rapher, an ex- Jesuit, and inihe Anecdotes 
du Ministert dt Pomhal (Warsaw, 1784). 
8ee UMminislration du Marquis de Paenv- 
htd (Amsttjrdam, 1788, 4 vols.). 

PtjMEORA.N’ATK ( puTiica gronatum). In 
its wilt! state, this is a dense spiny shrub, 
eight or ten feet high, but, when cultivated 
with care, and in a favorable climate, it 
attains double these dimensions. It is 
supposed to have originated in the north 
ol* Alrica, and tlieiice to have been intro- 
dijci'd into Italy. By the Romans it was 
called malum Puninum^ or Carthaginian 
apple, and the country adjacent to Car- 
‘ tbage was tlitm celebrated lor its produc- 
tion. The knaves are opposite, lanceolate, 
entire and smooth ; the flowers are of a 
brilliant red, large, and almost sessile ; the 
fruit, when cultivated, attains the size of a 
large apple, uud has a thick coriaceous 
rind, crowned at the summit with the 
teeth of the persistent calyx. It is tilled 
with a multitude of small red seeds, and 
the pulp is more or less acid, and slightly 
astringent. The pomegranate is now’ nat- 
uralized as well as extensively cultivated 
throughout a great part of the south of 
Europe;, for the sake of the fruit; and, 
even iii those climates wliere this does not 
attain perfection, the beauty of the flowers 
renders it a favorite ornamental shrub. 
Xiimerous remarkable varieties have been 
produced, diflering in the beauty of tlicir 
flow ers, and in the taste and quality of the 
fruit. The pomegranate, in warm cli- 
mates, sometimes attains an enormous 
size. A cooling and agreeable beverage 
is made of the juice mixed with water 
and sugar or honey. Another specii^s 
(P, nana) iuhahits the Wt^st Indies and 
(luiaiia, where it is sometimes used as a 
hedge jdant. The flowers and fruit are 
very small. These two plants, by them- 
selves, eoiistilute a distinct natural family. 

PoMERA.MA (ill (Herman, Powwicrw) ; a 
duehy belonging to Prussia, bnving Meck- 
lenburg on the wvst, Braudeiihiirg on the 
south, West Prussia on the east, and the 
Baltic on the north. It is divided by the 
Oder into Anterior or Hither Pomerania 
(Vorpommern\ and Hinder or Further 
Ponieruiiia (IlmUrpommem). It contain- 
ed, in 1828, a population of 877,555, prin- 
cipally Pmtestaiits, on 12,000 square miles. 
It is a low and almost level country. THe 
Oder ((|. V.) is tho principal river. Tho 
soil is in general siuidy and indiflerent. 
The mineral productions are iinimportani, 
and the maniiluctiires inconsiderable. The 
commerce, of which Stettin (ip v.^ is the 
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centre, is of more consequence. The 
principal productions are corn, tlnx, hemp, 
tobacco and wood : besides tliese articles, 
cattle, butter, wool, &c., are ex|>orted. 
Pomerania is divided into tlircc govern- 
ments, Stettin, Koslin anti Stralsiiiid. 
The duchy was claimed by the house of 
Rrandenburj^ in it)37, on the extinction of 
its ducal house, hut it was ucciipietl h}' 
Sweden during the thirty years’ war, and 
Farther Pomerania was retained by that 
power at the peace of Westphalia. Prus- 
sia acquired a large part of FartlnT Pom- 
erania by the peace of Stockholm (1720), 
and, in obtaiiietl the remainder from 
Denmark (to whom it had been ceded by 
Sweden) in exchange for Lauenbnrg, and* 
a sum of money. Since 182:3, Pomera- 
nia has provincial estates, and tlie present 
king of Prussia has abolished slavery. 
The Pomeninians am partly (^Ttiinnsaiul 
partly Cassul)iaiis, or descendants of the 
old Vandals, with a peculiar dialect. (Sec 
Prussia.) 

PoMFRET, John, an English poet, wiiH 
bom in Bedfordshire in 1(}<)7, studied at 
Queen’s college, Cambridge, and took or- 
dei*s. He died in 1700. His Choice has 
been highly poptdar. His poems were 
published in ItiOO, and some additional 
pieces appeared after his death. 

Pomology ; a word niucli in use in 
France and Germany for that branch of 
gardening which eiiiltraces the cultivation 
of fruit trees, shrulis, &r. ( pomaremj dru- 
pacertf barcifvrfe), and, of course*, the culti- 
vation of the fruits tlH'inselves. There 
exist many pornological societies, much 
the same as the Eiigli>h and American 
liortitmitiiral so(!ietif‘s, tliougli the former, 
tis the name implies, direct their utteiitioii 
chiefly to tlie cultivation of fruits. 

Pompadour, JeauiK; Antoinette Poisson, 
marchioness de ; the mistress of Louis XV, 
in whose afleclions she succeeded Mad. 
<le Chateaurcjux. She was born in 1720, 
and was the daughter of a kept mistrf*ss 
by a farmer of Ferte-sous-Jouare, who 
bad made a tolerable fortune in the 
com tnidc,aiid was accused of some frauds. 
In 1741, she was married to a sous-ftnuier 
d’Eliol 8. Hhe was well educated, Rcnsihlf;, 
amiable, rich in graces and accomplish- 
meiils, and gifted by nattire with a gw»<l 
heart and a good tinderstanding. know 
her well,” said Voltaire : “ I was the confi- 
dent of her love. She dcclartMl to me that 
she had always had a secret presenfnneiit 
that she should be loved by tlie king, and 
that, without well knowing why, she had felt 
a violent incliimtioii in his favor.” This 
nutioiT, which, in her circumstances, was 


somewhat wild, seems to have been raised 
by her often seeing the king at tlie chase 
ill the fort;st of Sciiart. Tournehein, her 
inotiier’s lover, iiad a country seat in the 
vicinity. Mud. d’Utioles made her uppear- 
utictt ill 11 sort of a calash, and attracted 
the notice of the king, who frequently sent 
her game. She was finally presented, to 
the king, whose favor she soon entirely 
engrossed. In 174.>, she uppeniiMl at 
court under the title of innrehiuness of 
Pompadour. Here she enjoyed the high- 
est consideration, hut did not at first inler- 
fere ill political ufliiirs, satisfied with up- 
jieariiig as the patroness of h'artiing and 
tiie arts. iShe collected Inioks, pictures 
and curiosities, and enconmged the insti- 
tution of the military school, of which 
Paris dll Vc'nicy was the fimiider. But, 
when h(*r eharnis began to fade, and she 
could only inamtaiii her infliicit *e with 
the king hy furnishing him other objects 
for the gratification of his passions, she 
turned her att(*iition to state utlairs. She 
filled the most important oftices with her 
favorites, and cuiitrihiited to prodm*e 
those evils which afterwards jircssed so 
lieavily on France. It is said to have 
been |)rincipally owing to her that France 
became in\(»lved in tln^ war against Fred- 
eric H. 'I’he empress Maria Thci^sa had 
propitiated her fiivor by writing to her 
with her own hand, 'flie burdens and 
siiffcrings wliich this war brought upon 
Franco iiiii>t he laid at la r door, since 
she removed Bc*rnis, who was in favor of 
]M.*ace, and supplied liis place by ( ^hoiseiil, 
cfiected liar recall of mai-slial d’Esirees at 
the moriieiit of triumpb, and |>romotcd 
incapable gt'iirn’als to the command. She 
died in 17t>*'l, at the agt* of foily-ibur 
years, iitth; regretted hy lh<^ king (see 
Ijtmis XT), and iiatf'd and reviled hy the 
nation. The inemoii*s and lettei’s which 
appeareil iiiMli‘r h<*r name are not genu- 
ine, but are atiribiitful to the younger Cre- 
biilon. (Sc(^ the Jfemoircs of Mad. Cuiii- 
jinii, and tliosi! of Du Haiisset.) 

Pompeii ; an ancient city of ( 'Umpaiiiii, 
formerly celebrated for its commerce, 
which was partly destroyed by an earth- 
(piake, A. D. (fcl, and, togt:tlicr with Hercu- 
laiii.'iim, was buried by a stn^ain of lava, 
<ir rather hy n shower of ashes, A. D. 711, 
and fii*st discovered in 1748. It lies about 
twelve miles sniith-eaHt from Naples. 
Poiii|Hfii is said to have been ftniiidcd by 
the ()pici, and, at a IuUt |M:riod, was in 
the possf'ssion of the Hiimnites, who, hav- 
ing rtwolied, wens replaced by Roman 
colonists. Although a loss considerable 
city tiiun Herculuiieum, it contained many 
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fine works of art, a large tlieatrc, and 
many liaiidsotnc buildings. (Por an ac- 
count of tb<5 excavations, see Htrcvlane* 
unu) The excavations are still continued. 
Tite bed of aslies was aliout eighteen feet 
ill depth. All hough two thirds ai'e still 
covercui, it is estiinuted that the town was 
three (piarters of a mile in length by 
nearly hall* a mile in bn^adth. The walls 
aixi Ironi eighteen to twenty feet Jiigb, 
and twelve thick, and contained several 
main gates,, of which six have been un- 
covered. Twenty streets, tiilceii feet 
wid<», paved with lava, and having foot- 
ways (if thm(t l(M't broad, hav(; also been 
excavated. The houses are joined to- 
gether, and are g(!nerally only two stories, 
with terraces for roofs. Tlic fronts are 
oib'ii shops, with inscriptions, fn^scoes and 
ortiuinents of every kind. The princi()ul 
rooms arc in the rear: in the centre is a 
court, wdiich oilen contains n marble 
fountain. In some of tlie liotiscs the 
rooms have been found very richly oriia- 
incnted. A forum, siirroutuled witli iiaiid- 
some buildings, two theatres, an arena, 
templ(\s, baths, fountains, statues, unis, 
utensils of all sorts, &,c., have been dis- 
covered. Most of the objects of curiosity 
have been depositial in the inuseuins of 
Naples and Ponici: niiiong lliem are a 
gr(‘at niiiiiber of iiiuiiiisoripts. It is prob- 
ablf‘ that most of the inhabitants escafied, 
as tew sk(‘l(;totis liavc been found. — For 
further iiiibrniatioii, sec Cicll and Gandy’s 
Pompeiann (; London, 1817 — 19), and the 
new series, conduct'd hy the torn ier,Pom- 
pciana(\mn\j London, 1831); Wilkins’s 
Views of Pompeii; Gooke’s Delineations 
(London, 1827, 2 vols., folio, 90 plates); 
th(^ account of P. in the I/ih. of Entertain. 
KnovvI. ; llilicnt’s Plan of Pompeii (Paris, 
]82()), showing the progressof the excava- 
tions from 17(j?j to 1825 ; and Goro’s Han- 
demngendnrch Pompeji (Vienna, 1825). 

PoMPEY ((hieus Pompeius). snrimmed 
the Great {Magnus)^ horn II. C. 107, was 
the son of Cneus Porniieius Stniho, an 
able general, but hated for his severity and 
avarice. Tlie young Ponificy had receiv- 
ed from nature a pleasing person, and a 
graceful dignity, and early displayed tal- 
ents which promised him equal success in 
tb(^ field and tlic forum. Ho first serv- 
ed under bis father, who commanded an 
army against Cinna, in the neighborhood 
of Rome during the Marian war. Hero 
he narrowly escaped being assassinated 
by his comrade TereiUius, who bad liecn 
hired by Ciiina to murder father and son. 
Having received information of the plot, 
he abimdoncd his tent in the evening, luid 


secured his father’s life, by stationing a 
guard round the proitoriuin. Soon af- 
ter a mutiny broke out in the army, and 
the soldiers had formed die resolution to 
desert their obnoxious commander; but 
Ponipey, then a youth of nineteen years 
of (ig(i, presented himself among the’ riot- 
ers, and, after trying remonstrances and 
prayers without effect, threw himself be- 
fore the gate of the camp, and declared 
that they should go out only over his 
body. This firmness had the desired ef- 
fect. By his gracious words and manner, 
lie reconciled the soldiers to liis father, 
who soon after perished by lightning. 
The party of Marius and Cinna gained 
tile ascendency, and deluged Rome wdth 
blood. Poinpey, who had retired to tlic 
iieigliborliood of Picenum, where his es- 
tates lay, raised a body of troops on his 
own account, on the approach of Sylla, 
and conqielled the neighboring cities to 
declam themselves for tliis general. His 
)) 0 )uilarity enabled liirn to raise tliree 
legions, with which be joined Sylla in 
Campania. Three leaders of the opposite 
party had attempted to obstruct his march, 
but he defeated them successively, and 
was rijceived by Sylla with the highest 
marks of esteem, and saluted by him as 
imperator, altlioiigli b<^ liad not yet attain- 
ed the senatorial age, being but twenty- 
three } cars old. A series of sanguinary 
engagements ensued, by nbich the Marian 
faction was nnniliilated in Italy, and Sylla 
became the absolute master of Rome. To 
bind Pompey mort* closely to Iiis interests, 
Sylla persuaded him to divorce bis wiic 
Aiitistia, and to marry liis own step-duugb- 
tcr Aiiiiilia. It was fortunate for Poiii- 
pey’s fame that be was employed, while 
Sylla was ])erpeJniting bis aiiociiies in the 
capital, ill Sicily against the Marian gdi- 
eral Per[»eiiiia. Ho drove Perpeiiiia Irom 
till? island, and won the ntleciiuii of the 
Sicilians by his clemency. The Marian 
party had, nieanwhile, coUect(;d in forct* 
in Africa, under Domitius AlienolMirhiis, 
and i*PC(?ive(l aid from the kingof Niiniid- 
ia. Sylla obtained a decree of the senate, 
intrusting the command in that province 
to Poinpey. Making a sudden attack on 
Domitius, at the head of five legions, he 
dispersed the greater part of lii's forces, 
stormed his camp, killed Domitius, took 
tJio Niimidiaii king captive, and gave Jiis 
dominions to one of his own ]>artisaus. 
This rapid and decisive success, which 
occupied only fourteen days, excited the 
jealousy of Syllu, who comiimiided him to 
dismiss bis forces aud return to Rome. 
But the soldiers, who saw tlieir ho])es of 
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plunder disappointed, broke out into a 
mutiny, and were reductMl to obedience 
only by Poinpey’s tbreiit to kill himself, if 
they persisted in their designs. On liis 
return, Ponipey was received by SyJIa 
with every mark of fiivor. According to 
Plutiuvh, it was from i^ylla, but, acconling 
to Livy, from his Hatterei-s, tliat Pompey re- 
ceived tin? surname of which ho 

tiienceforward continued to liear. The 
jealousy of tlio dictator was, however, re- 
vived, wiien tlie tbriner dtMnanded a tri- 
iimpli. Sylla declared to iiiiii that he 
should oppusc this claim with all his pow- 
er; but Ponipey did not hesitant to reply, 
that the people were more rt'ady to %vor- 
ship tJie rising' than the settiii|' sun, and 
Sylla yielded. Pompey then*forc obtain-* 
ed the honor of a triumph, although he 
was the iinst Roman who had been admit- 
ted to it without possessing a higher dig- 
nity than that of knighthooil, and was not 
yet of the legal age to Ik; received into the 
senate. Sylla soon after abdicated the 
dictatorship, and, at the consular election, 
had the niortitication to li‘el his rival’s as- 
cendency. He ivveiiged himself by pass- 
ing liim over in his will ; hut Ponipey was 
iiiagnaiiimous enough to n^spect the dead, 
and used his inftnence to have his body 
buried at the public expense, with the 
greater pomp. New trouliles soon broke 
out, occa.sioned principally by the ambi- 
tiiiiis (irojects of the consul Lepidiis, who 
aiua-d at snpn;m<* power. Lepidus left 
Rome, and placed himself at the lu'ad of 
ail army, but wiis deli‘ated by the unite<i 
forces <jf the coiisnl (.'Utnins aii<l Porr^jicy, 
Tile latter was then c<iniman<ied to march 
against M. Junius llrutus (lather of the 
celebrated M. lirutus !, who commanded a 
body of troops in Cisaljiine Gaul in the 
iiileivs^ of L(‘pi(iu8. Pompey c(Mn{K*lled 
liini to surrender, and ]>nt liini to deaiii, 
iiotwitbstaniliiig that be bad proiins<-d 
him a safe eoiidnct. A period of quiet 
now followed, aiid'Caliiliis endeavored! to 
oblige Ponipey to dismiss his troops. 
Tliis the latltr evaded!, under various pre- 
tdmees, until the progress of SerUirins, for- 
merly a general in the servici; of Marins, 
in S|»aiii, induced liic senate t^stjiid Porn- 
|>ey, now thirty years of age*, to tlie sup- 
jKirt of MeteJlu.s,.\vho w;i.s uiiedpiul tri daipe 
with so aide an adlvdinsary. He was in- 
vested with prrKrorisular jiower. The two 
commanders, who acted inde|K;iidlently d)f 
each odier, though with a niiunal gcKul 
understanding, were Uah diideated through 
the superior activity and skill of Sertoriiis. 
Pompey lost two liattles, and was person- 
ally in danger; and, an Jong as Sertorius 


Avas alive, the Avar was continued with 
little success. But Sertd)riii8 having l)ecn 
iniirdered by bis own ofticens, and sne- 
cd'Cdled in tin; command by Peqienna, 
Pd)mfM;y soon brought tin; struggle to an 
end. On bis 1*0111111 to Italy, tlie siTvilo 
war Avns raging: Crassiis liodl nli'i^ady 
gaiiiedl u dlecisive victory ovdT Spartacns, 
tiid; li'ader of the rebels, and iiotliing was 
Jd*ft for I’ompey but td> coinpld^fd; tlie dh;- 
striiction of the remnants dil* tin; servile 
Idirccs; yd;t bo assiim(;d lli(;“rm rit dif this 
triumph, aiidl dlisplnyi^l so little niodd>ra- 
tidiu in bis success, that lie Avas siispd!ctd;d 
of Avisbing to tread in the stops of Sylla. 
Ho triumphed a secdind time, and aahs 
cbosd'ii cunsnl B. C. 70, nltbongh be bad 
yet bdddi none of those civil diftices through 
4vliieli it Avus custoiiiary to pass to the 
cotisiilsliip. His colld'agiio Avas Crassus, 
niidl both of them coiirtefl llie |>oople — 
Crassus hy his profuse largesses, and Poin- 
pey by the restonitidiii of the tribunesbip, 
and dither ))d>pulnr institutions. In the 
eoiirse of thd) yd;ar, Avhen the; Cd'usors Aven\ 
adTording to custom, engagedl in grunting 
reloasd; 1‘roni service to such knights ns 
had sdTved the time reqniredl, Pompey ap- 
pd‘ared hefbi-e tliein, in his consular robes, 
uiidl heading liis Imrse hy Jiis hridllt*. The 
Cd'iisor asked him — “ lN>mpey tlic Great, 
hnvd; yon servd*d the time re(|uin;dl hy 
luAV ?” “ V^‘s,” ansudu'odl ht', “and all nn- 
dler my own eonmiaiid.” This answer 
Avas rd'ceivdKl with a general shout of up- 
planso: the censors reise from their 8d»ats, 
and uecompanidMl iiini, amidst the accla- 
mations of the ninlfitnild^, to his Imuse. 
Tw’o Vd-ars uIUt ilu; exinration of his con- 
sulship, the; piruU;s, encouraged hy the 
Mitliriilatic war, had! liecoiiid; so powerful 
in thd; Mcditerran<*an that they carriiKi on 
a regular Avarfan; along a great extent of 
coast, and wen* masters cjf 1000 gnlld;y sand 
400 towns. Tilt; tribuiid; Gahiniiis, a man 
<levoi«?d to iIm; iiiTerots cd’ Pompey, pro- 
pdised that an individual (wliosd; iiame he 
did not mdMiiioii) sboiild Im; iiivestd'd with 
extraordinary powers by Kd*a and huiil Ibr 
three yd;ui*s, to put an end ld» tlie outragi's 
of the piratd's. Several friends of the; con- 
stitution spoke Avitli warmth against this 
))rnposition ; but it Avas rnmed by n large 
majority, aial tlid; [lower was eoiderredl on 
I’ompey, with lilt; liib; of proeonsni. In 
four months In; cleandl tlie fw;a of the 
sbi|)8 of tin; pirates, got posser-sidin of thd;ir 
fortreKses and towns, sdit frd»e n gn;at 
iiiiinlHa* of [irisoiidn's, and took cuptivo 
20,000 pirates, to whom, no less prudently 
tbuii liumurid'ly, he assignedl the insular 
towns of Cilicia and other proviuceSy 
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which had horn afmndoned hy tlioir in- 
liahituiits, and thus do)Mived thorn of any 
opportunity of n:turnin^ to thoir former 
course. Meanwhile, tlie war a^iinst 
Mitliridates had been curri<;d on with va- 
rious fortune, and, aithon;'h Luciillus had 
pushed the enemy liard, yet the latter still 
found new means to continue the contest. 
The trihiine Muniliiis then proposed that 
I’onipey slioiihl ho placed over Liiciillus 
in the conduct of the war n/ifainst Mithrida- 
tesand Tij'rancs, and likewise over all the 
other Koinaii generals in the Asiatic prov- 
inces, and that all the armies in that quar- 
ter should he under his control, at the 
same time that he retained the supreme 
command by sea. This was a greater ac- 
euniulution of power than had ever been 
intrusted to any Udniaii citizen, and sev- 
enil distitigiiished men were resolved to 
oppose a proposiiiuii so dangemiis to fi*ee- 
dom with their whole iiiHiietice : l)iit 
J*ompcy was so high in the ]K»pulfir 
iavor that, on the day appointed lor the 
considcratiun of the proposiiitui, only 
llortcnsius and Catulus hud the eotir- 
nffo to speak against it, while ('ici‘ro, 
who hopf;d to obtain the consulship 
through the support of tJie l^oinpeiaii 
party, advocated it with all his elofpieiiee, 
and Ca sar, to whom such deviations from 
the coiislilulion were aerepUihlo, used all 
his inlliienco in favor of it. Cicero’s ora- 
lion pro Ifs^e Majiilin contains a sketch of 
Pornpey’s fiuhlic life, with the most splen- 
did eulogy that, ])orlm[)s, was ever made on 
any individual, 'fhe law was n<lopted hy 
all the tribes, and IV>ni))oy, with assiuned 
reluctance, yiclde<l to the wishes of his 
fellow-citizens, lie arrived in Asia B. C. 
b7, received the coiiiiiinnd from Lnculhis, 
who was the less able to conceal his cha- 
grin as ]^)ni])ey industriously alwlished all 
his roguU\ti<»ns. (Seo J^lithridate^^,) The 
king was driven from his stnmg holds, de- 
leated with the loss of his camp, and com- 
jMdled to flee into the country lH» 3 'ond the 
ihispion. Pompoy, who had, at the same 
lime, detached Tigraiies from his alliance 
with jMithridatos, and placed his kingdom 
nt the disposition of tlic Romans, follow- 
<*d Mithriflates to Scythia, and w^aged w'ar 
for two years with tlic warlike inhabitants 
ef that region. He tJieii returned to Pon- 
tus, completed the conquest of thuf king-# 
dom, and converted Syria into a Roman 
province. At the invitation of the two 
brothers Aristobuliis and llyrcunus, w'hc* 

, claimed tlie throne of Judma, he appeared 
^ in that country to sottlo the dispute. Af- 
jer a three months’ siege, he took Jcnisti- 
lern by storm, and conferred on I lyrcnuus 
VOL. X. 21 


the dignity of high-pri(>8L In the mean 
time;, Mitlii'idutcs, reduced to despair, bad 
poisoned himself, and thus ended the war. 
After PonqM;y liad settled the affairs of 
Asia, he visited Greece, where he lieard 
the orators and |)OCts, and displayed his 
respect for philosophy by making a valu- 
able gift to the city of Athens. He then 
returned to Ital}', dismissed his army, to 
quiet the appri heiisions of the citizens, 
as soon as he landed at Brundusiniri (B. 
C. f]l ), and entered Rome as a private man. 
The whole city ounie out to meet him, 
and received liiiii with acclnmation. If is 
claim of a trinnqili was admitted without 
op|)osition ; and i.ever hud Rome yet wit- 
nessed such a splendid display as on the 
two flays of bis triuinplial procession. 
Capthc kings and nobles walked Udbre 
his chariot, and the spoils which were 
poured into the public treasiirv' amounted 
to an enormous si'.m. After the triumpii, 
Ponqjcy allowed all the captives to return 
to their country except Tignmesand Aris- 
tohnlus. His plan now was, under the ap- 
jH^araiiceofa privatein(lividnaI,to maintain 
tlie first place in the state ; hut he found 
ol)stacles on several sides, raiculltis and 
Crnssus were superior tf) him in w'cnlth ; 
the zealous republicans looked upon him 
with suspicion ; Ciesar was laying tlic 
ftaiiidutions of his fiilurc greamess. Poni- 
pey was therefore driven to artifices of all 
sorts, and attached tlic profligate Clodius 
to his interest. Cu'sar, on bis return from 
Spain, aspired to the consulship. To ef- 
fect his jairpose, lie reconciled PoiiqH'y 
and Crussiis with each othc*r, and united 
with them in forming the coalition which 
is known under the name of the frst fn- 
vmvtrcUe. He W'as clioseii consul (B. C, 
51)), and, by the marriage of his daiighrer 
Julia with Pompey, s<»emcd to have se- 
cured his union with that general. From 
this time Pompey counteiianccfl mcasmvs 
Avhicli, ns a good citizen, he should have 
opposed as subversive of fh^edoiii. He 
nlloAvcd Ids own eulogist, Cicero, to be 
driven into banislimeiitby the tribune Clo- 
dius; but, haA'iiig afterwards himself qiiar- 
ivlleil wdtii Clodius, he had the former i*e- 
called. He supported the illegal nomina- 
tioii of Co'stu* to a five years’ eommund 
in Gaul ; the fital eonsf'qucnccs of this 
compliance afterwards appearetl. To 
iiifiintain their power, PomjU'V and Cras- 
sus wore a second time candidates for the 
consulship, which they obtameil, though 
not without violence (B. 5.5). Alter 

the expiration of their year, Craseus went 
to his goventment in Asia, wliile Pompey, 
to wlioin Spain was assigned, remained at 
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Rome, and exhibited shows to the people. 
Yet he did not entirely trust to the (K)pu- 
lar favor, but iimintuiiicil an nriiiy to keep 
the citizens in awe. The full of Crassus 
in Purthia left hut two iiwisters to the Ro- 
man world ; and, on the death of Julia in 
chililbed, these friends becatiie rivals. 
Poiupey, however, still retained so much 
good will towards Ciesar, that he sent him 
two legions to supply his losses. As the 
troubles increased in the cajutal, it was the 
wish of some that Pornpey should be 
named dictator; but Cato proposed, as a 
more regular mode of proceeding, to name 
liiin sole consul, which was done R. C. 
52. As Ciesar's reputation as a general 
and his favor with the |)eople contin- 
ually increiLsed, Pornpey eiaieavoreil to 
strengthen his induence h^ a tinion with 
the principrd families. With this view, 
he married Cornelia, widow of the young 
Crassus, and daughter of Metelliis SScipio, 
w'hom he made his colh‘ague in the con- 
sulship; and he procured a rejection by 
the senate of Ciesar’s rerpiest for a con- 
tinuation of his command in (luul. The 
most important othces were filled, by his 
indueiicp, with the enemies of Ciesar, and 
he recalled the two legions which he had 
lent him. It was now proposed that both 
should lay down their commands ; but 
Pornpey’s adherents objected that Ciesar’s 
time had already expired, while Pompey’s 
had not. It was soon evident that they 
were suspicious of each other, and that 
neither was inclined to return to a private 
station. Lucan, who in his seiuiments 
was a Pompeian, says that Pornpey conlil 
not bear an eipial nor (Jwsar a su)>erior. 
The former had certainly the forms of the 
law on his side, since the scmate hud re- 
called Ciesar, and con firmed Pom|M^y in 
his command. In actual strength, the 
two rivals wc‘re very inuM}ual. Poinpey 
had never been ecpiul in ability tfi Ciesar, 
and was now' hut the shadow of a great 
name. Ih* himself w'as not coiiscjoiis of 
this dfudine of liis influence ; ami w'lien 
Cicero, who found him deaf to ail propo- 
sals of accommodation, asked him how he 
thought to oppose Ciesar, he replied, “I 
have only to stamp with iiiy foot, and an 
army will arise out of the ground.” Cui- 
sar had already (B. C.4f)) laid siege to Ra- 
venna, and was d(;clare«l im enemy to his 
country by the senate, wdiich, hut too 
late for the activity of liis rival, committed 
to Poinpey the defence of the state. Ca*- 
sar pusseil the Rubicon (q. v.), and ap- 
proached the city. In sixty days he sub- 
dued all Italy. Poirqiey, liesieged in 
Bruudusium, fled to Greece where he col- 


lected a numerous army. Coesar followed 
him, first ofleriiig terms of accoiiiriioda- 
ftoii, then battle. Poinpey declined l>uth, 
and eneamped before Dyrrachium. Cie- 
sarsun-oiiiided him, but he broke through 
the enemy and escu|>cd, though with a 
heavy loss. They finally met near Phiir- 
salus, ill Macedonia (B. C. 48). Poinpey 
had l>een forced by his officers to engage, 
and showed himself iin worthy of his fame. 
When he saw his troops thrown into dis- 
order, he I'etired to his tent, and remained 
in II state of stupefaction till the approach 
of the coiifpierors aroused him to attend 
to his safety, lie fled thmugli Larissa to 
the siMi, and sailial to Lesbos. Ilei'e he 
found his faithful Cornelia, with whom 
and some friends he coasted along the 
shores of Asia. At Cyprus a council was 
held in r(.‘gard to his fntim; coiii*se. Pom- 
pey wished in go to Purthia, hut, on the 
pro|K>sition of the Greek Theupiianes, he 
proceeded towards Egypt, w'here he might 
ex|M;ct u favorable reception fWun the 
young Ptolemy, whose father hud receiv- 
ed iMuiefUs from his hands. As soon as 
his approach to Egypt was known, the 
base ministers of the youthful king deter- 
mined to possi'ss themsfdv(‘s of his |)er- 
son, and put him to death. On liis arrival, 
a boat was accordingly sent, with Achil- 
las, the Egyptian geiiend, and some Ko- 
fiiati fugitives, inviting him to land. 
Poinpey feartMJ treaeliery, hut it was now 
too lutfi to receile. After Umdtuiy taking 
leave of his wife and his son, he stepped 
into the boat. A nninerons miiltitmle on 
the shore uwnittMl his approach; hut hefbre 
ht^ had lauded, the murderers struck him 
down. Covering his head with his toga, 
he expiretl without a groan. His head 
was separatfMl from his body, and the 
trunk was lefl naked on the shore. A 
faithful freedmun and a Roman soldier, 
who hull served under JNjtnpey, collected 
some wood, and hnrtied tint sail rmiiaiiis 
of liifij who hud once b<;en the muster of 
Rome. Whi'ii Ctesar arrived in Egypt, 
the h»;ail of his enemy w'as shown to him ; 
hilt he turned away from the sight with 
tears, pntiished his mnrder«:rs, caused the 
head to he solemnly iiiternMl, mid ov( 3 rhis 
grave erected a temple to Nemesis. Poiii- 
pey was fifly-nine yimrs old at the time of 
his death ; his name is among the most 
celebrated of antiquity (clarum el venerabi- 
le nomen gentibus). He was moderate in 
pleasure, free from extruvu^nt luxury, 
liiid, in the highest pitch oi his fortune, 
kind, mild and humane, when not earned 
away by parly spirit. His genius was va- 
rious, and his mind was cultivated by phi- 
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losopby and letters. If he was not a true 
])atriot, his ambition was not to be the de- 
stroyer of freedom, but the chief of a free 
coninioriwealth ; or, as Lucan says of him, 
rector svmtua^ sed regnanlis. Incapable of 
sustaining himself ut the height which he 
had reached, he fell rapidly, arid lost some 
of his fume by the fnanner of his fall. 
Porni»ey left two sons, Cneus and Hextus. 
The former, lost his life in the battle of 
Muiula ; the latter, uftt^r Ctesur's death, 
niade himself formidahie to the new tri- 
umvirs by seti, and was finally (H. C. 35) 
put to death, hy the command of Antony, 
111 Armenia, whither he hud fled. 

PoMPKY*s Pillar. (See Column.) 

PoMPOjiius Mela. (See Mela.) 

POiN’CE i)E Leon, Juan, one of the early 
Spanish discoverei's in America, w'as sent 
hy Ovundo to conquer the island of Porto 
Uico; and liaving there arnass(;d great 
wealth, and re(‘eived infurination of an 
island situated to the iioi*th, in which there 
w'os a niiraculuus fountain posserssing the 
power of restoring youth to the aged, he 
sailed, in 1519, in r|U(‘st of these happy 
shoR‘s. Although he was unable to find 
the fountain of youth, he discovered the 
country to which he gave the name of 
Florida, (cj. v.) Ponce returned to Spain, 
and received from Ferdinand permission 
to colonize the island of Florida, as lie 
called it, but soon after returned to Porto 
Rico (cj, V.) without making ariv attempts 
at colonization. (See Irving’s iMscovtries 
of the Companions of Columbus.) 

PoNoiciiERiiY *, since 1(579, the capital 
ofa French colony in the East lndies,on the 
Coromandel coast, in the Carnatic, lyin^ 
in a sandy and dry plain, at the mouth of 
the Ariancupan, which here empties into 
tlie sea of ilengal ; hit. 11° SYN. ; Ion. 
7iP 93' E. It was first built, at a compar- 
atively recent period, by some fugitives 
from Verapatam, and grailually dncn*,as- 
cd to such a degree, that in 17(51 it con- 
tained 70, (XK) inhabitants ; but it has since 
declined, and at pivseiit has not nliove 
25,000 inhabitants, who occupy different 
quarters of the town, according to national 
distinctions (Eunqumn^ Mohaniiiicdaiis, 
Hindoos, Slc.). Very delicate cotton fabrics, 
which employ about 5000 hands, arc made 
hi the town and territory. The houses 
of the town, formerly an im})oilant for- 
tress, arc handsomely built in the Euro- 
pcan style ; and there are here several Ho- 
tnuii Catholic churches, Hindoo temples, 
jnosqiies, and some Euroiu^an institutions 
for education. The roadstead is very 
good, but there is no |)ort. The territory, 
about 85 square miles, contains a popula- 


tion of 8000 natives. Pondicherry, on ac- 
count of its favorable situation, is, in time 
of peace, the eiiqiorium of the French 
commerce with India. It was taken and 
destroyed by the English in 176], restored 
in 1763, again taken in 1778, again restor- 
ed by tlie peace of Versailles, in 1783 ; in 
1793, it was taken possession of by the 
nabob of the Carnatic, in connexion with 
the English, and the fortificationB were 
dcAitroyed. By the jicace of Amiens 
(1809), the town anil territoiy were again 
restored to France, but again captured bv 
the English, and retained until 1814. 
Since that time it has belonged to the 
F*^nch, who are liound, by the peace of 
Parib, not to restore the fortifications, and 
•not to kee|: a larger number of troops than 
is r(‘C|uire(l for purposes of police. 

PoNGO. (See Jlpe.) 

PoxiATowsKi ; the name of an illustri- 
ous Polish family, descended from an Ital- 
ian stock. Jose])h Snrmgiierra(borii 1619), 
belonging to the old Italian family Torelli, 
having settled in Poland, after the murder 
of all his house hy Kanuzio I, duke of 
Parma, took the name of Eziolek, and 
afterwards that of Poniatowski, fmm an 
estate Poniatow of his wife, the daughter 
of Allicit Poniatowski and Anna Leezin- 
ska. His descendants received the title of 
prince in 1764, and the family still forms 
one of the thirty-six Roman ducal and 
princely fiimilies, but has not the same 
privileges with the thirty-five others. — Sta» 
nislaus, count Poniatowski (bom 1678, 
died 1762) is known for his connexion 
with Charles XII (q. v.), whom, after the 
liattle of Puliawu, he followed into Tur- 
key, and as whose ainliassador at Con- 
stantinople he had the address to involve 
the Porte in a war with Russia. He 
wrote Remarques cTuu Seigneur Polonais 
awr PHistoire de Charles ]ill par Voltaire 
(Hague, 1741). — His eldest son, Stanislaus 
II Augustus (l)orn 1739), the favorite of 
Catharine II (q. v.), was elected king of 
Poland, under the influence of Russian 
bayonets, in 17(54. He was an elegant 
and accomplished gentleman, with good 
intentions, hut without the energy and 
firtiiness of purpose necessary to sustain 
a tottering throne, and bridle a licentious 
nobility. The Czartoiyski family, with 
which he w’as connected, had sent him to 
Petersburg, to promote the election of 
prince Aiiani Czartoryski to the Polish 
throne, on which, however, the handsome 
ambassador was himself seated by Catha- 
rine’s favor, and the Czartoiyski^ finding 
they could not even rule in his name, 
began to Intrigue against him. His at- 
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tempts to iTiiiovc the civil disahilities of the 
dissidents (q. v.), and to introduce some 
inodiiicatioiiH into the Polish constitution, 
niised a powerful party against hiin. A 
confederation was accordingly formed, 
which was put down hy Russian ti-oop^s, 
and Poland was obliged to suhmic toudis- 
advantagc'ous tivaty (17(i7) ; hut new con- 
fiMh'rations, at Ihir (see Polainl), llalicz 
and laihlin, involved the country in the 
horrors of a civil war (17(i8). 'Flic Cath- 
olic confederates declarcil the tlimne va- 
cant, and a body of conspirators, under 
count Pulaski (q. v.jseized the person of the 
l.ing llic ifighl of ISov. 3, 1771. Jleing 
left alone witli a person hy the natne <»f 
Koeziiiski,the king persuaded !iiin to allow 
Jii!n to write to Warsiiw, \\ lienee a guard' 
was sent to condm-t him home. Austrian 
aiiii Prussian troojis now lilk'd t!ie coun- 
try, and most of the imhies, tliendiin*, 
ahan.ioned t^tunislaus, and, in 177^2, in 
spite of the remonstrant's of tin; kimrand 
the senate, tlio lii*st partition of Polaiul 
was made hy the tlu\*e great rohiiers, Rus- 
sia, Prussia and Austria. 'Plie king was 
now hceoiiK! totally dejieiident on the 
standing council, which was governed hy 
the Russian ambassador. The Polish no- 
bles ut length diseeriied the true means 
of securing the iiulependeiiee of Poland. 
(See Polocki) They obtained from Fred- 
eric William II of Prussia a proinis * to 
stand hy the rt'puhlic, in ea>o it should In; 
attiicked on account of its amendments 
of the constitution, and Prussia gave her 
consent to the constitution of May 13, 1791, 
which had been accepted hy Stanislaus. 
In this situation, Stanislaus conducted with 
so much wisdom and dignity, as to re- 
cover the esteem and love of the nation. 
He also seemed determined to brave the 
resentment of (yatliarini'; hut, the eoii- 
iicxioii with I’russia liavinjr been hrokim, 
and the minority of the diet, which >vas 
oppostal to the constitution, having pro- 
cured a revei-sal of the proceedings, 
through Potocki and Rzewnski, from Vi- 
eiiua ami Pc*tershurg, the feelile ^Stanislaus 
gave way. The Polish army, notwith- 
standing the valor of Kosciusko (q. v.), 
was not suited for a long nrsistance, ami 
Stanislaus, who Jiad sworn to perish with 
his people, rather tlwui submit, ucc.»Mlcd, at 
the request of Riixsiif, to the confedi'ratioii 
of Targowitz. He thus alienated the 
nunds of the nation, without disarming 
Catharine. Prussia and Russia now pro- 
ceeded to a second partiiioii (17911), for 
tlic purpose, us they deeJared, of setting 
limits to Jacobinism in Poland. The 
king’s opposition only served to expose 


him to personal nbiiso from tlm Russian 
general Raiiumfeld, and the Russian am- 
bassador, count Sievers. Cntliarine obliged 
him (1794) to sign the act of partition, 
which cr)mplet(‘d the political annihilation 
of tlie J*()lish state, and to abdicate the 
throne (Nov. 25, 17fl5) on the anniversary of 
his coronation. He went to Petersburg, 
where lie reeeived a piuisioii, living as a 
private imlividiini, and ditMl in 1798. — Jo- 
seph^ the nepliew of Stanislaus, born in 
17()11, served with courage against the 
Rii>sinns in 1792, ami, on the accession 
of ids uncle to the couled<*ratioM of Tar- 
gowiiz, Icll tin* s«‘rvi(M‘, with most of tlie 
hcsi ollieers. AVheii the Poles attempted, 
ill 1791, to drive the Russians out of tlie 
country, lie again joined the Polish camp, 
as a voluntei r. K(*sciusko gave him the 
command of a di\ision, at the head of 
which li«* distinguislieil himself at the two 
sieges of Warsaw. AfU'i* the sui.vnder 
ol tlie city, he went to Vienna, and, rejeet- 
iiig the oilei-s of (\*it!iarine and Paul, lived 
ill retirement, on his return to Poland, at 
his I states near Warsaw. Tin* ereation 
<.f the diiehy Warsaw rekindled t'lo 
hopes of the pjilisli patriots, ami Ponia- 
tow.-'ki aeci'picd tin* [ilace; of minister of 
war ill tin* ni'W slat<*. In 1 80’d, he. com- 
manded the; Polish army against the su- 
perior Austrian ilircc*, which was sent to 
oeeiipy tlie duchy, comp(*lled it to n*tii*e, 
railn r hys!;illiil maiiu'iivr *s than hy force 
of .arms, and pcni'tratiMl into (lalicia. In 
the war of 1812, against Russia (see Rus- 
sian-Gcrman Jf'ar), la; W’as again at the 
lM*ad of the Polish forces, and elislinguish- 
ed himstdf in all the principal anaii*s of 
this ch(‘<jiier(Ml campaign. After the buttle 
of Leii’isic (ej. v.), during vvliicli Napoleoii 
crcatcel him marshal of Fraiiee, lie was 
einlen'd (OcUiher 19) to cover the retreat 
of the Fri‘ncli army. The enemy were 
already in jiossessiun of the suhiirhs of 
liolpsie, and had thrown light troops over 
the Flsti‘r, when the prince arrived, with 
a few li>llow'ers, at tin; river, the bridge 
over which had been blown up hy llic 
Fri'iich. Poniutow'ski, already wounded, 
plunged, with his horse, into the stream, 
which swallowed up lioi-sc and rider. 
His body was first found on the 24tli, and 
ImriiMl with all the honors of his rank, on 
tin; 20tli. It was afterwards reniovoil to 
Warsaw, and, in 1810, was d(;posited in 
llie cathedral at Cracow. Tliorw’alds<*ii 
has executed an c(|ucstrian statue of Po- 
niatowski, for the city of Warsaw. 

PoxTA Delgada. (See MichaeVs , SL ) 

Poxtciiartrain; a lake of Louisiana, 
about 25 miles long from east to west, nml 
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nearly the same in breadth. The water is 
generally from twelve to fourteen feet 
deep. It communicates with lukefiorgne 
oij the east, with lake Maurefias on the 
west, and with New Orleans on the south, 
by bayou St. John and a canal, and also by 
a rail-road. It is surrounded hy marshes, 
and the landing is generally difnciilt. 

PoNTE-CoRVu ; a town in the States of 
the Church, 60 miles south-east from 
UoriH', from which Bcrtiadottc received 
the title of Prince of Ponte-Corvo. (See 
Charles XIV.) 

PoNTE-CoRVO, Prince of. (See Charles 
XIV.) 

PoNTiFEX ; a priest, who served no 
])artieular divinity. Under Numa, who 
regidated the sacred rites of the Romans, 
there was only one pontifex. This num- 
ber was afterwards increased to four, then 
to eight, and, under Sylla, to fifleen. 
The poiitifices formed a paiiicular college 
of priests, which superintended the afiairs 
of i*eligion, at the head of which was the 
pontifex inaximiis, the chief priest, whose 
duty was the inauguration of the priests, 
and, in earlier times, the care of the public 
records (annaUs maximi). He also super- 
int(3nded the sacred rites of Vesta. He 
held his cilice for life, and could not leave 
lady. The emperors afterwards assumed 
this title. The pontiiices had the supreme 
sufierintendence of the religious w'orship, 
and its ministers directed the religious 
solemnities, had the cai*e of the calendar, 
and decided* lawsuits which were con- 
nected with religion (hence xhe jus ponii/i- 
cum). The external badge of the pontifex, 
at least on solemn occasions, ainl while 
engaged in the duties of his office, was a 
divss liordered with purple (toga pratexta), 
and a tapering hat in the form of a cone, 
which was made of the skins of sacrificed 
animals (tiUulus or galerus). The dresses 
of the superior clergy in the Roman Cath- 
olic church, which they wear particularly 
on festivals, arc culled pontijkldia. — Pon- 
tijkatc is the dignity of the yiontifex; 
likewise the fiapal dignity, as the po|)e 
himself is called, in l^atin, pontifex max- 
imus. 

Pontifical; the book containing the 
prayers and rites to be usetl by the pope 
and hisjiops in the exercise of their func- 
tions, as confirming, conferring onlers. 
consecrating bishops and churches, &c. 
The Catholics think that pope Gelasius, a 
century before Gregory the Great, had al- 
ready done sonictliing towards forming 
this collection. 

PoNTiFicALiBUs. (See In Ponti/ied- 
(bus.) 


Pontificate. The pope being called 
pontiff^ the time of his government is called 
niB pontificate. 

Pontine Marshes ; that tract of land 
in the papal dominions, south of Rome, 
which extends from Nettuno to Terraci- 
na: it is about forty-five miles Jong,and from 
four to eleven broad. The origin of these 
marshes, which must not be confounded 
with the Maremmas (q. v.), is lost in the 
most remote antiquity. Homer describes 
the alKxle of Circe (the promontory Monte 
Circello, near Terracinal as an island ; 
and it is not improbable, tnat all these low 
grounds were once covered with the sea, 
US was the territory of Ravenna, on the 
eastern coast. In the early times of the 
• Roman republic, there were, according to 
Pliny, on the testimony of former histori- 
ans, thirty-three cities, situated in this re- 
gion, all of which, either by wars, or per- 
haps by the increasing influence of the 
miasma^ ilisappeared at a very early pe- 
riod. The principal city, Pometia, gave 
its name to the marshes, which are formed 
by great quantities of water, received from 
innumerable streams, which, rising in the 
neighboring mountains, run into the plain, 
wlKTe, for want of a sufficient declivity 
towards the sea, they pass off ver^’ slowly, 
become stagnant, and at length lo% them- 
selves in the sand. The loss of so great -a 
portion of fertile land, and the unwhole- 
some vapors, which the south wind often 
caiTied even to Rome, early attracted the 
attention of the Romans (who thought no 
undertaking too difficult) to the means of 
remedying this evil. Appius Claudius 
(312 B. C.) probably made the' first at- 
tempts at draining them, when he carried 
the celebrated Appian way through the 
marshes. He was succeeded in this at- 
tempt by the consul Cethegus. Julius 
Cajsar formed the gigantic plan of con- 
ducting the Tiber through the marshes ; 
but he was prevented by death from its 
execution. Augustus contented himself 
with undertaking several canals. Under 
the succeeding emperors, these attempts to 
improve this part of the countiy w'cre 
abandoned ; nn<l the water overflowed, 
till Nero renewed the w'ork. Trajan con- 
tinued it, during ten years, w'ith so much 
spirit, that the whole tract from Treponti 
to Tcrracina was drained, and the Appian 
way was completely restored. During the 
political storms, which destroyed the Ro- 
man em[>ire, the marshes also reverted to 
their former dreary condition. Under the 
Gothic king Theodoric, attempts were 
once more made to drain them, and, as it 
appears, not without success. But the 
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operations wero not loiij? persevered in, 
niul hostile natim? soon n*sutned hernglits. 
Atiiong the ])opes, IJoiiitaeo V^lll (who 
ilied ill 130^)) was the <irst who occupied 
idinsedf with the dniining of the iiiai^^lies; 
and ho caused alaruje cuiial to Ihj hy 
means of whicli the country arouiui Sc/.- 
zc and Sermonetta remains dry even to 
this (lay. Martin V, in 1417, likewise 
caused a great canal, the Uio Martino, to he 
Hug, for the extension of which to the sea 
hardly a mile was wanting, when this un- 
dertaking, which wotild have supplied an 
outlet for all the stivanis, wtis iuterrupuul 
by Jiis death. Leo X conferred the whole 
country upon Giuliano de’ Meilici, on con- 
dition that he would cause it to he dmitied. 
Yet during the 69 years of its continuance 
in the hands of the Medici, little or noth- 
ing was done towards this object, fc^ixtiis 
V, who died in loDO, applied himself with 
zeal to this undertaking, and visited the 
country in person. He also caused a 
gi'cat canal, the Fiuine Sisto, to he dug, 
and enclosed with dams, which, howi*v<'r, 
being too slightly Imilt, shortly after his 
death gave way, so that the whole country 
became again as tiuirshy as ever. Afnu* 
him, no pope had the counigt', tor a long 
time, to set about this work w itli c*arn»*si- 
ncss. Pius VI turned his utttMitioii again 
to the Pontine marshes. I'lie levelling 
was performeil with the greatest accuracy, 
the depths of the various canals and out- 
lets were measuretl, the degree of decliv- 
ity in the bed of the rixu's as<.‘erlaiued, 
and, in 1778, tlie work w'as commenced. 
For ten years, it was eontinued at the 
greatest c.xpensc, till, in 1788, it W'as eom- 
pleted. But, notwithstanding c.very exer- 
tion, it was found impnirticahie to raise 
the low lands, and give them a prop4‘r 
slope fi>r the numerous streams; yet the 
ju<liciou.sly conducted canals, the e.leans- 
ing of the beds of the dilVerenl slrean:s, 
whose slime lilled the air with unwhole- 
some vapors, the laying out of an excel- 
lent highway (Liiiea J*ia), bore witness to 
the services i*endere<l by Pius VI to this 
country. During the French govcrnmeiii 
these labors were also continued ; yet it 
seems as if iJic old marshes would not 
submit to the r*;straint ofciiliivation. This 
country is not fis frightful ns it is usually 
represented ; hut it is very nioiiotonoiiH, 
and the prerlatory habits of the inhabit- 
ants, which the vigorous measures of the 
French goveriiincnt in some degre(3 kept 
under restraint, have in later times re- 
sumed all their former lawlessness. It 
may further he oliscrvcd, that this district 
contains a considerable extent of culti- 


vated land, and immense pastures, whom 
horses, cattle, and herds of buffaloes, graze, 
and watiT-iowls (fula^he) start up with 
a nisi ling noisif ; tow ards the si3a an^ great 
hm'sts. 'riu^ air, however, particularly in 
some siMisons of the year, is yet very un- 
w'holesoine ; and hence the pale, sidlow 
counti'iiaiices of the few inhnhitants, who 
an' occupi(*d mostly with hunting ami fish- 
ing, and occasionally with highway robbe- 
ries, when the fever to which they are sub- 
ject piu'inits them. TJie chief work on this 
suhjiTt is Prony’s /Ascription hyitrofcra- 
phitpic vt historique ih s Marais l^ontins (ac- 
cording to ilicir conditirj'in the year IHll 
to 1812); (Paris, 182^1, 4lo., with an ntius, 
folio.) 

PoNTOx, or Pontoon, in w'ar, denotes 
a little floating hridg(3 made of boats and 
planks. The ponton is a machine consist- 
ing ()f two vesse ls at a litlh* distance, join- 
ed hy beams, wiiii plank.s laid acr *'sfor 
the passage of* the euvalry, the cannon, 
intantry, cScc., over a river, or an uriii of 
the sea, &c. 

PoNToppinxN, Eric, the younger, horn 
at Aarlinis, in l()l>8, died in 1701, was 
bishop of Bergen, and w’rote many histori- 
cal and theological works, and also some 
I’^'isays upon the Norw’egian Language, 
and an Essay on the Natiind History of 
Norway (transl. into English, Loml., 17 .m). 

PoNTus, ill Asia Minor (so called from 
the wa on which it lay) ; the country from 
the Hnlys to (>>lchis, or the Pontic Cap- 
imdoc'ia, as it was ioniierly joined with 
(.’appadocin. The w hole of Cappadocia 
was dixided hy the P(*i>5ians into two sat- 
rapies, whence there arose, under the 
jMaccdnnians, two distinct kingdoms. 
The olth'st inliul)itants were Tihareiies 
and ( dialyhei's, not ChalduDans. Ritter (in 
his VorUtdlc) thinks thew w'ere natives of 
India, nnil particiiiarly desceiidaiits of the 
IhiddhisH at a period previous to the 
Brulimuns. A son of the P(*rsiaii king 
Darius, Artahazt's, held these satntpies us 
a vassal, w'ilh the right to truiisiiiit tlieiii 
;\s an inheritauc.e to his ])osterily. One of 
his siiccessoi's, Mithridates, assisted the 
younger Cyrus, and refused to pay trihute 
to Artaxerxes. His son, Ariolmrzanes 1, 
made himself indcpemieiit during the 
geiMJKil iiisiinvction of the governors of 
Asia Minor agtiiust Artaxerxes 11. Milii- 
ridates II, who nugiied 11. C. 337, truiis- 
feiTed his kingdom voluntarily to Alexan- 
der. Afterwards, in the division of his 
empire, in 322, it fell to AiUigoniis, who 
liaving attempted the death of Mithridates, 
the latter fled to Paphlagonia, where ho 
found adherents, and successfully maiii* 
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tnincd Iiiinsclf. Ilia siiccoHsor, M itiiridntea 
]j|,< 3 iilurf^«'(l his paternal kingdom hyroii- 
qticHtH. Ilia son, Mitliridntcs JV, drove 
|)nrk the Oanl.s, hut was obliged to coii- 
ciiide the war against h9ino|)(‘,*heeaiise the 
Ithudians reiidenul assistaiiec to this eity. 
pjianiaees I at length took possession of 
Siiio))e, Olid made it his residence. Mith- 
ridates Eii(;rgetes, /iilher of the celebrated 
Mithridates, aided the Romuiis in the third 
Piiiiie. and in the P<‘rgninian war, and re- 
reived from them Phrygia Major. He 
was miirdon'd in 134. His son, Mitbri- 
dates (ip V.) the Oreat, snceeediid him, 
and carried on bloody wars with Rome 
(iiitil Ids deatii ; at last he submitted to 
Poiiipi'V, and killed liiinsi lf, ti4 years B. 
C., Irom despair. His son Phuriiuecs ob- 
tained only the Bosphorus, and, when he 
attempted to conquer again Ids paternal 
kingdom, was vanquished by Caesar, and 
])ut to <leath by Asunder, who had made 
himst'lf king of Bosphorus. Htill his son 
j)arius reei'ivod through Antony apait of 
i*ontus, l*oleiiio, who at the same time 
possessc'd the Bosphorus, Asia Minor and 
Colchis, was his successor. After the 
d.eath of his widow, I'ylhodoris, Polemo 
II succeeded, ns king of Poutus, A. D. 

Nero took Bosjdjorus from him, and 
JNintus became, alter Polemo’s death, a 
Roman province. When iIk^ Latins, in 
J304, again coiuiuered Constantinople, 
Alexius (Jomnenns founded a new king- 
dom ill Pontns, which remained until Mo- 
lianimed 11 United it, in 14lil, with bis 
great conqu(*sls. 

PoNTiis ; mm of Earth, and elder brolli- 
erof Oceanus. (Sv;e Octanus, and Aep- 
tinie.) By his mother, lie had Phorcys, 
'J'hnumas, Nereus, &c. 

PoxTUs Euxixus; tin? aneioiil name for 
the ISlaek sea. (q. v.) According t<» some, 
its (ireck name, novuti (signityiiig 

hoapHable stea), was given it on account of 
its iieantiful scenery and fndlfui co^ms; 
according to othei*s, it was at first called 
*^X€nuji inhospitable], on account of 

the barbarous ebaraeter of the inbabitants 
along its shores; but, as these were Siiftcn- 
<‘d by eommereial intercourse, its name 
was (’bunged to KiuUniis, 

Pooii; an Egyptian god. (See Hiero- 
frhjjthicsj vol. vi, p. 331.) 

PooLo (from the modern Greek for/i7- 
ilcy from tlic ancient nuuXos) is oih'ii found 
in giiograpbiiMil names, as Poolo Samo 
(Little Huiiios^. Poolo is ofuai used as a 
diminutive ; tor instance, Mariapoola (lit- 
tle Mary). — lu the Malay languages, poo/o 
Signifies an isUq^d. 

Poor, Poora .(ci7p, in Sanscrit) ; tlie 


termination of numerous geograpbicai 
iiaiiieH in India east of the Ganges, as 
liaiapoor (royal city). 

Poor’s JCate is the name given in Eng- 
land to the taxes ruisc’d for the lud or sup- 
port of iliose wlio cannot support tli< lu- 
selves. In the year lt^30, tin.* sums ex- 
pended in England and Wales for iliesup- 
jmrt of the poor out of llie monevs lei ied 
in the counties, umouiiU’d to l>,553,4!i3 
pounds. (Sei? Pauperism.) 

PooTRA (in Sanscrit, son ) ; a word ap- 
pearing in many gengrajibical names, as 
Brahmapootra (son of Bruiuab). 

PopAYAN ; a city of New Grenada, sit- 
uated in a large and fertile plain, watered 
by the Caucu, and lying at the foot of the 
, volcanic Purace. It is about eighty leagues 
soiitli-w('st of liogotn, and eiglity-live 
nortb-( ust of Quito; lal. S^Sti'norili ; Ion. 
7iP iiJ)' west. 1 1 is jirettily built, and its ele- 
vation above the sea (5750 f(.*et) renders the 
cliinate mild. Population, 25, COO. It suffer- 
ed iniieli (luring tb(’ war of Coloinbiun in- 
de[»en(le,nc(', and, in jt27, was almost en- 
tirely overtbroun by an eartbqtiake, ^-vliicli 
was u(‘(’(>ni|Kinie(l by an eruption of the 
Piirac(; and an ov(‘rtl()W of the Cuuca. 

Pori:, A!(‘xuu(lcr, a celebrated English 
po(*r, \v,’H bom May 22, in Lombard 
sireel, Lmidon, where bis father, a linen- 
draper, acquired a considerable fortune. 
Both bis ]>arenis wei*o Ronum Catholics. 
Soon after the birth of Iiis son, who was 
of v(*ry delicate eonstitutioii, small, and 
iiuieii deformed, the i’alber of Pope rclir- 
(vl from husitu’ss to a small bouse at Bin- 
field, near Windsor Eorcst ; and, on ac- 
count of bis attaclmu’nt to the exiled king, 
not (‘boosing to vest his projieriy in the 
public scc’u lilies, be lived frugally on the 
capital, 'file young p()('t was taught to 
rt’ud and w riti* at home, and, at the age of 
eight, w'as placed under the care of a 
Caihulic ]»riest, nauKd Taverner, from 
whom h(‘ learned ihi* rudiments of Latin 
and Greek. Being fond of i-oadiiig, he 
lu’came a(‘(]uaint(’d, at this early iieriod, 
with Ogilby’s version of Homer, and San- 
dy s’ translation of 0\id’s INh'tamorpboses, 
wliich books first turned liis attention to 
po('try. He was successively placed at 
two other schools, the firet al Twyford, 
and the second at llydi -park-corner, where 
he formed a play tak(’n from Ogilby’s Ho- 
mer, intermixed with verses of his own, 
and hud it acted hy Iiis scliool-fellow’s. 
About Jiis twelAli year, he w^as taken 
lioiiK^, and privately instructed hy another 
priest ; and to this period is assigned bis 
earliest printed ])oem, the Ode on Soli- 
tude. He subsequently appeal's to have 
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l)OPn the director of his own studies, in 
wliieh the cnltivotion of poetry occupied 
liis chief attention. He particularly exer- 
cised himself in imitation and translation, 
of which* his versions of the first book of 
the Thebais and of th<‘ i;$appho to Phaon, 
made at the age of fourteen, atford a i*c- 
iiKirkable testiiiiuiiy. He was sixteen 
wlieti he wrote his |mstorals, wliich pro- 
cured him the notice of sevcnd eniineiit 
])ersoiis. His Ode for St. Cecilia’s Day 
and Essay on Criticism were his next pcr- 
tbrinances of note, the latter of which was 
written in 170i^ and published in j/ll, in 
which year, also, appeared his Elegy on 
an Unfortunate Lady. He Ih'caine em- 
broiled with Ambrose Philips in conse- 
quence of an ironical comparison of that 
writer’s pasrontls with his own in the 
Guardian, and with the irascible critic 
John Dennis, owing to a humorous allu- 
sion to him under tiie name of Wa/iiaj, in 
the Essay on Criticism. The Elegy on 
an Unfortunate Lady was followcil by the 
Rape of the Lock, grounded on a trilling 
incident in fushionable life. In this pro- 
duction the poet displays admirable vivaci- 
ty and the most polished wit, but its iin- 
aginativc fiower is chiefly conspicuous in 
the exfptisite machinery of the sylphs, 
wrought into it os an aflerthought; tor the 
poem first appeared without it. This ad- 
dition was opjKJsed hy Addison — a piece 
of advice w’hich Pofie subsequently, upon 
no very direct evidence, attriliiited to litc- 
rary jealousy, lie next published tlie 
Temple of Fame, altered and modernized 
from Chaucer, which was followed, in 
1713, by his Windsor Forest, comiiieiiced 
at sixteen. In the same year, he publish- 
ed proposals for a translation of the Iliad, 
by subscription, which were received with 
great eiicoiiragement ; and the first vol- 
ume, containing four iKjoks, uppean:d in 
1715 (in 4to.). An open bnMieh with Ad- 
dison preceded this publicafuui, owing to 
an alleged jealousy on tin; part of the lat- 
ter, to whom a rival translation of Homer, 
published under the name of Tickell, was 
attributed by Pope. Whether by Addi- 
son or Tickell, the rival version soon sank 
liefore that of Pojie, wfio was enabled, by 
the great success of his subscrijition, to 
take a handsome house at Twickenham, 
to which he removed with his father and 
mother. About this time, he wrote his 
impassioned Epistle from EloTsa to Al>e- 
lanl, one of the most vivid and impressive 
of ail amatory poems. In 1717, he re- 
published his poetry in a (piarto volume, 
to which he prefixed an elegant preface, 
and in 1720, completed the Iliad. In 1721, 


he undertook the editorship of Shak- 
speareV works — a task for which lie was 
wholly unfit ; and a severe custigution from 
ThcoiNdd laid the fouiidulion of a lasting 
ciiinicy lit'tweeii them. With the assist- 
ance of Broome and Fenton, he also ac- 
complished a translation of the Odyssey, 
the snhseription to which brought him a 
consuhH^ahte sum. In the mean f'lrie, he 
had formed a friendship with Murthc 
Blount, the daughter of a Catholic gen- 
tleman near Reading, who hecurne his in- 
timate co^ifidantv. and eoinpanion through 
life. A sort of literary flirtation also coni- 
iiienced with the celehratcd lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu, which, after much in- 
tercourse and cornjspondence, terminated 
(see Monta^u^ lady Mary fVortley) in the 
liittcrast enmity. In 1727, lie joined 
Swill ill a pnhiicatioii of Miscellanies, in 
which he inserred a traiitisc Of th<5 Bn- 
thoi^ or Art of Sinking, illustrate* ■ by ex- 
nmpics fmm the inlerior poets of tlie day. 
In 1728, he sent out the three first liooks 
of his Dunciad, a mock-heroic poem, the 
object of which was to overwhelm his an- 
tagonists with ridicule. It is a finished 
example of diction and vcrsificution, but 
displays much irritability, illiberality and 
injustice. Personal satire, to which he was 
first encouraged hy bishop Atterbnry, 
ap|Mmi*s in most of his siibsccpicnt produc- 
tions. Being particularly connected with 
the tory party, he had iM^come intimate 
with lord Bolinghroke, to whose; sugges- 
tion the world is iiidehti*d for the Essay 
on Man, first published anonymously in 
17J1.3, uihI the next year eomplet<;d, an<l 
avowed hy the author. This work stands 
in the first class of ethical poems. It was 
followed by Imitations of Horace, accom- 
panied hy a Prologue and Efiilogiie to the 
Satires, and hy Moral Epistles or Essays, 
which exhibit liim as a satirist of the 
school of Boileaii, with more spirit and 
|M>elry, and equal canstieity. The per- 
sons whom, in these works, he treats with 
most severity are lady Mary W. Montagu 
and lord Hervey. Curll, the bookseller, 
having published some letters written by 
Po|M‘, the latter afli3Ct(Ml gnjat anger ; yet 
there is some evidence to countenance the 
notion that he contrived the plot himselfj 
in order to form an excuse fcir the publi- 
cation of a quarto volume of letters, in his 
own name, for which he took siilwcrip- 
tions. They are elegant and sprightly, al- 
though studied and artificial ; but, as ma- 
ny characteristic epistles are given from 
those of his correspondents, the collection 
is interesting and vnluaW^. In 1742, at 
tlie suggestion of Wacburton, he added a 
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fourth book to bis Diinoiad, iiitondcMl to 
ridicule nscleHs niid frivolous Miidies, in 
which he altnckcd Colh^y (Jibber, then 
j)Oi*t-laiiiX‘ate. (IJibber rctalinted by a 
jiniiipldct, which told some ludicrous sto- 
ries of Jiis antagonist, and so imtated the 
haler, that, in a new (?dition of the i)nn- 
ciad, he (le[)osod Theobald, its original 
licro, and i»rc»f!joted Cibber in his place, 
who, alllioiigli a great coxcomb, couhi 
scarcely be (leenied a dunce. — An ojipres- 
sive r.sihma began now to indicate a com- 
iiK'ucing decline ; and, in this state of de- 
hility, he w;ls consohal by the afTcctionalc 
attention of his friends, and particularly 
of lord ihjlingbroke. When the last f^rvuc 
was approaching, he allowi'd one of bis 
intimates, tin; liistoriun Hooke, biinseif a 
Catljolic, t<i send fora prif'st, not as essen- 
tial, bill lifcoming; and, soon after, rptietly 
e\j>ired. May ?3(), 1744, at the .age of fifty- 
six. He was interred at 'r\vi<*kenliani, 
where- a momimeiit was erected to himhy 
bishop Warhiirton, his legatee. Jiolli the 
moral and poetieal chanicter of Pope has, 
^^ilhin thes<5 last f(".y yeai*s, been assaileil 
and delended with peeuliar animation. 
Vain aial irascible, be seems to have Imm'ii 
ecjually open to tlaltery and prone to re- 
sentment; but (»ne of bis greatest weak- 
nesses was a disposition to artilieo, in or- 
iler to aeipiire reputation and applause, 
wliieb is justly deemed indicative of littlc- 
ijo's of mind. He was not, however, in- 
eapiiblo of.geiK’roiis and e!ovat(;d .senti- 
iiaaits, and w'as as drin in liis attachments 
us im|)lacable in his dislikes, lie had al- 
ways a dignified regard to his indcjien- 
deiiee, which, in one to whom money, 
iiigh connexions, and the si]))erfluities of 
life, more especially the luxuries of the 
table, were by in» means indiirerent, is the 
more reinarkalile. He has been acciis<*d 
of ineanneNS t«)\vards Ids literary coavljii- 
toi-s ; but certain stories, of u nature toiiii- 
Ijeaeb bis integrity, are now' no longer be- 
lieved, especially as somciliing like an in- 
disposition to do him justice, either as a 
poi't or a man, has been muniiest in those 
w'lio relatt'd them. As a poet, while his 
i laim to invention is hounded, the endeav- 
or to set him aside altogether, iu conipli- 
nient to certain inetaphysieul di.slinclions 
ill reg.'ird to the primary sources of poetic 
lyeliiig, is faiMitioiis and futile. No Kng- 
li-'-h writia* has earned further corivclness 
versification, splendor of diction, and 
die truly poetical art of vivi lying and adorn- 
ing every subj(M’t that he toiielied. Ilis 
Kape of the Lock, and Epistle from Eloi- 
sa to Abelard, are alone siifiicicait to im- 
peach the exclusive theory which would 


deny liim the rank and powers of a poet, 
IfS'ivinghis wit, bis brilliuncy and his sat- 
ire to be ranked us they may be Of the 
various erlitioris of Pope’s works, iti.s only 
iieei'ssary to mention that of VVarburtoii 
(excluding the I!om(*r, D vols., 8 vo.), and 
those f)f Jolifisoi), Warlon and Bowles 
(the Ifist ill ten vols., 8 vo., J80C). 

Pope (fnuri the (Ireek nanaf, father; see 
Papas) was the tithi of the bishop of 
Pome, long before he posscs.sed the aii- 
ihority which is now connected with the 
iinnu*. From the end of the fourth ceri- 
liirv, lie was the first among the five 
patriarchs or superior hisluips of Ciiristen- 
«iom ; for llie cireumsiaiice that Rome 
was the ancient cajiital of the kingdom, 
‘and, according to tradition, the last dwoll- 
ing-placf* of the apostle Peter, had long 
sincf* given to him, as pretended successor 
of Peter (ij. V.), an e xtensive authority, but 
no pi'cnliar jiirisdietion ov<*r loreign tlio- 
ces-f's. This, however, the pojK*s obtain- 
ed by the wealth of the Roman church, 
which hail pn)[ierty in most other dio- 
c« ses, by nrlutralioii in (‘cclesiasiical con- 
ttnitions, and by availing themselves of 
many opportunities fiivornhle to the ex- 
tension of their influence. A provincial 
synod at Sarilira, in the year 344, and a 
decree of the (‘inpcror Vaientiniaii 111, in 
445, had, indeed, acknowledged the 
bishop of Rome as primate, and as the 
last trihnnal of appeal from the other 
hisliops ; but ev<*n in the West, where 
alone lliese eiliets laid the force of law 
the mc.asures of the popes, until the eightli 
ceniiiry, oflen met with violent opposition. 
About this time, several circiiinstances 
eontrihnted to open to them the way to 
supreme control over all clnirclies. (See 
Hierarchy,) Among these W'ere the oslnh- 
lishing new rhnrclies in Germany, which, 
like those of Bniain at an earlier period, 
being founded by lh**ir inissionarios, were 
at first subject to their power; the politi- 
eal confusion, and flu* change of govern 
ineiit in Italy and France; the (lecn?tals 
t)f tlio ])retcnded Isiilore (q. v.), forged he- 
twi'eii S3t) and 850, ])rol>al>Iy by R^nedicf, 
a deaeon ofiAIent/. (whieli, in tliosc times 
of ignorr.nee, eontrihnted much to snji- 
poit tlie claims *'f the Roman rliiirch to 
exercise supreme jiower,l)y supposititious 
lellei-s aiul stc.mtes of liTiner bishops of 
Rome, <!ate(l hack to the firet centuries) ; 
the seliisin between the Eastern and West- 
ern rhnrclies, w liieh hound the latter still 
more closely to the popes, as their leaders; 
the gi'iidations of ecclesia.‘'tical rank, eve- 
ry wiu re introduced by the ambition of 
the popes, all derived and gradually de- 
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ficending from them, who had iisiir)>ed the 
highest place ; niid, tiiiully, the |)ei*soiiul su- 
periority of some popes over their contem- 
poraries. Thus Leo the Great (q. v.), in the 
liftli century ; Gregory I, culled the Grt^at, 
a zealous, gtKxl, and able man, in the 
sixth century; and Leo III, who crowned 
Charlt^riiQgne, in the eighth centtiry, haii 
obtained for the (japal title an authority 
which' the patriarchs of tJje East could 
not attain, and against which die |K)wer 
of princes avuiletl little. The story of 
the ftMiiale po(ie, Johanna or Joan, uii 
English woman, educated at Mciitz and 
Athens, who, concealing her sex, rose 
by her learning and talent from the 
office of a notary at Rome to the |mi- 
pal chair, hut, aflcr a reign of two years 
aad a half, was detected by becoming 
a mother, is a fable and satire. There 
were, indeed, unworthy |K>pi'« during the 
middle ages; hut, after the brilliant vic- 
tory which NiclioliLS I (who was fust 
solemnly crowned] obtained over Lotliaire, 
king of Lorraine, in the affiiir of a 
divorce in 8fi5, and over the hisho|)S of 
Treves and Cologne, whom he deposed 
by his paiMil authority; and after the ex- 
ample which John VIIl had given, in 875, 
of a dis^sal of the imperial crown, which 
he conferred on Cliarlcs the Bald, — the 
power of the fKipes coidd receive but 
little injury from the violence and comip- 
tion which prevailed in the' papal see 
al)ove a hundred years, lieginnitig from 
tiie influence of the Tuscan counts at 
Rome, under Sergius III, in 1X)4, ami con- 
tinued by the wicked and licentious fa- 
vorites and relations of the infamous 
princesses Theodora and 3Iarozia (one of 
whom, John XII, in 956, while but eigh- 
teen years old, and niiother, Benedict IX, 
in 1UT3, a hoy of twelve years, olituined 
the dignity of pope), and even from the 
scandalous circumstance ^that, in 1045, 
three popes, chosen by means of bribery, 
wf‘re living together in Rome. The riide- 
ficss of the age concealed the scandal of 
such things. * In the midst of all this 
4larkness, a ray of li|^ht appears in the reign 
of the excellent Sylvester II (q.v.), between 
9!)9 and lOO^I, who was one of the most 
Its’trued men of his time, and whom the 
w<M’ld regarded as a magician. The troii- 
liles arisifhg during the decline of the Car- 
lovingiuii dynasty in France and Germany 
offired an extensive and continually eii- 
largihjg; field of action to tlie ambition of 
llie fibpes; and their dignity and inde- 
mndence of the nobles and people of 
Rome, which tli^ had often lost during 
the cootentions of factions, were regained 


bv them by tlio constitution of Nicholas 
II, in 1059, placing the right of election 
to the pufMil chair m the hands of the cur- 
iliiials (see Conclave), to the exclusion of 
the laity. After this^ a succession of good 
rulers, of great talents and excellent char- 
acter, sat upon what was then the first 
tlinme in Christendom ; — Gregory VII 
(q. V.], who surpassed them all in spirit 
and in power, and who liegan to carry 
through, with wonderful perseverance, the 
project of universal doniiiiion ; Urban II, 
who was several times driven from Rome 
by the antipo|)e Clement 111, hut who, 
from 1088 to 1099, ruled with extensive 
infliience and extraordinary vigor ; Alex- 
aniler III, who, during his reign, In^twecn 
• 1160 and 1181, survived two rivals, and 
overcame a third, wlio brought the kings 
ofp'iiginnd and Scotland to unconditional 
ohedit'iicc in religions matters, wliu Tiiadc 
the emperor Frederic 1 hold liis stirrup, 
and confirmed the system of the election 
ofpo|>e8; and Innocent 111, whose mign, 
beiw'eeii llf)8 and 1216,* raised the p{i|Mil 
see to the highest degree of [Kiw’er and 
dignity. What the popes in carlier’timcs 
had only attempted in peculiar circum- 
stances, these great men, so superior to 
their age, made the settled usage, by a 
regular series of lN)id usurpations and 
]>erscvcring efforts. Tliey united the 
clergy of western and central Europe 
closely to the |>apnl see, by the introduc- 
tion of a new fonii of oath, by the law of 
celibacy, and by the law of investiture 
(q. v.), which broke the union of hishojis 
with their temporal princes, and, under 
Innocent 111, was extended to a power 
of dis|)osing,at pleasure, of all the dignities 
and lieiicfices of the cliiirch. By means 
of their legotes and nuncios (q. v.J, they 
obtained the bishop’s right of deciding in 
ecclesiastical and matrimonial affairs, and 
the exclusive right of canonization ; and 
they thus made the popes the sole foun- 
tain of ecclf^siasticul dignity and iiower in 
western Christendom. By cveiitiially us- 
Miirning the sole right of convening coun- 
cils and national synods (whose decrees 
became valid only by lieiiig ratified by 
the fH)pe), and by maintaining, with more 
and more boldness, their claims to infulli- 
hility, they at letif^li obtained complete 
dominion over the church. Of the or- 
ders of monks, e8()ccially of the mendi- 
cant orders, they created a s|>iritual army, 
who, having in their hands the inquisition, 
the right of hearing confessions, and of 
preaching, together with the public super- 
intendence of schools and universities, 
iHjcarne the most useful instrument of 
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their policy, and one of the strongest sup- 
ports of their fiower. The? succf^ss of these 
advances towards uii limited spiritual do- 
minion, gave them courage to strive also 
after temporal power. But the claims of 
the pofM^s to worldly dominion are of 
much later origin than the historians of 
the court of Rome have maintained. Con- 
stantine the. Great gave them merely some 
buildings and estates in and near Rome. 
By the gift of Pepin (see Churchy Slates 
of the) the |iopc obtained merely the do- 
minium utile^ that is, the use of lands in- 
trusted to him. In this way he became, 
in a manner, a vassal of the Frankish 
kings, and afterwards of the German em- 
perors, who exercised, without opt)osition, 
the ri^ht of sovereignty over the papal 
dominions, and, until the twelfth centuiy, 
sufFerod no election of pope to take place 
without their ratification. Innocent 111 
first established the rule that Rome, the 
Marches, and the hcreditarv' possessions 
of Matilda (q. v.), should do him homage, 
ns lord paramount, in 1198 ; and thus van- 
ished the last shadow of the power of the 
emperors over Rome and the pope. Fa- 
vorable circumstances had already made 
several kingdoms tributary to the papal 
see. England, from the time of its con- 
version to Christianity, was thus depend- 
ent upon them ; in like manner, Poland 
and Hungary, from the eleventh century, 
Bulgaria and Aragon, from the bi*ginniiig 
of the thirceeiith, and the kingdom of the 
Two Sicilies (whose Norman kings had 
been vassals of the pope'], from 1265, wiicu 
Clement IV gave it to the liouse of Anjou 
through hatred tow'anls the house of llo- 
hciistaufcn. Even the East would have 
fallen under the power of Rome, if the 
success of the criisiuies (which huul given 
rise ill the West to much confusion in re- 
gard to the rights of citizens and ])rivaie 
Jiroperty, and thereby promoted the in- 
fluence of the pope) had lieen less transi- 
tory. Iimocent III dared to depose and 
proclaim kings, as, for instance, John of 
England, and to threaten tlie whole world 
with excommunication. The emperor 
Otho IV called himself such by the grace 
of God and of the pope. Kings were 
called sons of the pope ; and the fear of the 
terrible consequences of the interdict, 
which they pronounced, os vicars of 
Christ, upon disobedient princes and 
their kingdoms, the rebellious spirit of the 
harons, the ill regulated constitution of 
states, and the groat want of laws, sub- 
jected the rulers of those times to tlie au- 
thority of a lonl, whoso court was the 
cradle of modern politics, and wlioso 
power and influence were irresistible, be- 


I cause supported by public opinion and by 
superstition. It was with reason, then, 
that popery, at that time, was called a um- 
versal monarchy ; the cardinals being coun- 
sellors ; the legates in the different king- 
doms of Europe, viceroys ; the archbishops 
and bishops, governors and lieutenant- 
goveniors ; the priests, ministers of police 
and of the flnances ; and the religious or- 
ders, the standing armies of the Roman 
pastor; w'ho thus had at his beck 300,000 
servants of difleront ranks, scattered 
among the different nations, entirely de- 
voted to his intcTcst, and powerful by the 
arms of religion and fanaticism. In fact, 
this priestly government did good by ac- 
^customing the rude princes and people to 
laws and Christian manners ; and, at a 
time when rights were first beginning to 
be understood, its inconsistency with true 
independence was not felt. France alone, 
which hud acquired more consistency 
and power than the other monarchies of 
Eiirnpe, by the subjugation of the great 
va!!«als, and the rodiiction of their territo- 
ries under the royal government, first suc- 
cessfully resisted the poyies. In Philip the 
Fair, Bonifiicc VIII (q. v.), one of the 
boldest and most able popes, found a 
master, and his successors, during their res- 
idence ut Avignon, lietween 13G(>and 137G, 
romuined under French influence. The 
independence of the popes visibly sufter- 
ed from the circumstance that they were 
now bound to a particular political party, 
though they continued to exercise, over 
all the Christian countries of the West, 
the power which their arts and pei-se- 
venince liad obtained. Their dignity 
sunk still lower when, in 1378, two rival 
]} 0 {)es appeared — the Italian Urban VI, and 
a count of Geneva, chosen by the French 
cardinals, who took the name of Clement 
VIL Europe was divided by their quar- 
rel, the Italian being supported by Italy, 
Germany, England and the northeni king- 
doms, the Frehcli pope by France, Spain, 
Savoy, Lorraine and Scotland ; and the 
schism long remained. TJic public sale 
of ofticcs, the shameful cxtonioiis and the 
low artiflcc'S, which most of these rival 
pojies used against each other, gave rise, 
ill England and Bohemia (see Huss)^ to 
much complaint, and to demands tor a 
reform in the state of the church. The 
council of Constance bad, indeed, suc- 
ceeded in putting an end to the grout 
schism, by deposing both of the rivals; 
but pope lilartin V (q. vX who was chosen, 
ill 1417, ill their place, did not correct the 
abuses which had grown up under his 
predecessors, and even the most express 
decrees for reform, passed by the 
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council of Basic, wore rentlereil niif^atory 
hy the artifices and the perseverance oV 
Eugene IV’', of the Inuise of Ui-siiii, who 
was pope between 1431 and 1477. Ho 
)iad gained the fricndsliip of France, hi 
14J18, by the pragmatic sanction, which 
laid the foundatiun of the fri^edoni of the 
Gallican chiiirli ; and tlie negotiations of 
-.Eneas Sylvius, atnlmssador of Fix^leric 
HI, witli him and his successor, the ex- 
cellent Nicholas V, a friend to ancient 
litorature, and the protector t»f the learned 
«’\iles from (irreece, eflecied the concor- 
datt? of V'ienna, in 144H. VV'^hy the griev- 
ances of the German nation were so little 
ivtnedied by this instrument, while the 
interest of tlie pope wtis carefiilly atteml- 
cd to, the (acrmun princes, whom the elo-' 
quence of tlie cunning negotiator /Eneas 
Sylvius had induced to accejit it, fii-st 
jierceived when he was chosen cardinal, 
atid, in pope, under the name of 

Piits IL In this concordatt*, the popes 
obtained the contirmation of tin* annates, 
of the right of ratifying the election of 
prelates, and, among many other privi- 
leges, fliat of the papers months^ so calh*d, 
or the right of conferring henellees (whieli 
they exereised alternately with lin^ found- 
ers), not on the eeenrreiiee of vaeaneics, bsit 
on pnrti<Mtlar months, of wliieli .-ix in ev- 
ery year were reserved to the pope, iiy 
a general extensi<in of this privilege, to 
which, under dillereiit iirelenees, the 
other Christian kingdoms were obliged to 
submit, the popes, in the fdbamili ccMlurv, 
had gone so far, that full half of the ecrle- 
siastieal revenues of the West llowc’d int*» 
their coIFts, under various pretence's. 
Assistance against the Turks was the 
most connnoii preuixt; hut ran'Iy were 
any of the immense sums thus collecteel 
so employee!. It was ne’cessary to buy 
the favor of the partie's in Rome, among 
which the old faniilic'S of Coloniia ami Ur- 
sini iiad long liceii rivals ; and so much 
was spent on their relations JVepolism), 
that very little remained for the common 
geiod of Christendom. In <*are fur his 
family, no pope ever snrpasse<l AhiXaiider 
VI (c|. V.), iKJtwcen 141)2 and 1503, whose 
policy and whose private life were (Jfpially 
strangers to rm)ralily ami religion. His sne- 
ccssfjr, Julius II, between 1503 and 15i;i, 
employed all his powers in politics, and in a 
war with France, in which he coiniiiaiided 
bis own army, but was obliged to fly be- 
fore Bayard. Fortunately for him and 
for bis successor, Leo X (cp v.), Maximili- 
an 1 wti8 prevented by circumstances, 
and fltiully by death, from uniting upon 
his own head the papal and imperial 
crowns. The circumstance that Austria, 


France and Spain wore fighting for Lom- 
Lianly ami NapU's, and, therefon?, sought 
alternately the favor of the pope, hud caus- 
ed the latter to rise anew in political iin- 
|M)rtancc towards the end of the fifleeiith 
century ; but the spirit of ih<j times was ac- 
quiring an irresistible strength, and the 
policy of Leo X was of no avail against it. 
LiithtT, Ziiinglius and Calvin were the 
heralds of an opposition which tore al- 
most half of the West from the ])opcs, 
while the policy of Charles V was at the 
sunc time diminishing their jiowcr. What 
the ages of ignonuicf' had allowed to the 
pope, tla; council of Trent, indeed, now 
ratified ; anil the society of the Jesuits 
came forwanl as the guards of his tlironc, 
striving to erase all traces of the reforiiin- 
tioii in the states which hud remained 
(^atholic, and to regiiin hy missions among 
the heutheii wiiiit had been lost in Ktirope: 
yet neither this new siqiport, nor the )M)li- 
cy of arifnl popes, such as Clement V’H, 
hetwf^en 1523 and 1534 (whom Charles 
of Bourbon, tlie general of the enqicror, 
drovt', in 1527, into the ensih* of St. Angu- 
lo), and Paul IH, between 1534 and 15411, 
who gained for his family Purina and Pia- 
ccii/a ; nor the monkish ilevotion of Paul 
IV^, between 1555and I5.V.); nor the mod- 
eration of Pins I\', l)(‘tw(‘cn 1551) ami 
who condcsc4*nded to grant the cup 
to the Bohemian Hussites ; nor the severi- 
ty of Pins V^, helwccn 15t)(iund 1572 (who 
oflemied both princes and people by bis 
bull In nena Dominiy worthy of bis |>revi- 
o'.is cliaraeler tis a proud Dominican, and 
fiirtons persecutor of berelics, aillioiigh 
bis severe austerity obtained him tin; Iioii- 
or of canoni/ation) ; still less the useful 
activity of Gregory XI II, Ik tween 1572 
and 1585, who gave to the world the 
amended calendar (Gregorian) ; the mag- 
nuniinity and wisdom of Hixius V (q. v.}, 
hetwe.en 1585 and 15U0 ; tlie good forlnne 
ofCMeineiit VIH (Aldohrandiiii), between 
151)2 and 1(>05, who, in 15L)7, added Fer- 
rara to the Slates of the Clnireh ; the learn- 
ing of Urban VIH, between lf)23 and 
l(i44, who adiled U rhino to his domin- 
ions, and obliged Galileo to abjure his 
doetrine of the motion of the eanh round 
the sun, — could restore the. old author- 
ity of the pupal throne. In rain did tla'' 
court of Rome employ the language of 
Gregory VII and Innocent III ; even in 
Catholic states, the distinction between 
ccch'sioHticul and political afifuirs had been 
perceived so clearly, that the influence of 
the po|H;s upon the latter was now very 
limited. Since the middle of the six- 
teenth century, no Geriiiaii emperor liad 
been crowned by a pope. The princes, 
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who Imd learned liis [loliey, withdrew 
thcriisolvf!8 from his nutliority. 'J'lie na- 
tional churches ohinined their freedom, in 
sjiite of all opposition, and the peace of 
VVestiilialin, which the papal S(‘e never 
ackiiowlcd"<jd, gave public legality, guar- 
antied hy ail tlie powers of Knn»pe, to a 
system of tolenitioti wlii(di was in direct 
contradiction to the ptipal diictriiies. 
fjiidcr such circumstances, the r|ucstion 
no longer was, how to extend the papal 
authority, hut how to pnwent its utter de- 
struction ; and the vicar of (Jhri.st, who, 
when he ht'gan to call himself servant of 
servants, was lord r>f lords, was ohiiged 
to play the part of a suppliant, who claims 
compassion and tohu'ation, rathiT than 
ohedh'iice. JaiLscnism, also, took fi*om 
the pf)pes a considerable part of the Neth- 
erljuids; their hulls w’ere no longer of 
avail, beyond the StaU's of tlui (.Miiireh, 
without the consent of the sovendgiis, 
* and tlie revemics from loroign kingdoms 
grew smaller and smaller. In France, 
and soon after in Oerinant', they hecnine 
the objects of rhiicule ; and the excellent 
men who occupied the ])ontitical chair in 
the eighteenth century, the learned Lain- 
beilini, from 1740 to 1758 (see Benedvt 
Xiy)j and tin* enlightened (jtangaiieili, 
from ]7()0 to J774 (s<’e Clemtni Xiy\ 
were forced to < x'piato the guilt of 
their predecessors, ainl sought to uhtaiii 
hy patience^ eondescensioii and personal 
merit, the esieeiii which the others had 
haughtily claimed. Still greater misfor- 
tunes fell u|K)ii tin’ir successors, Pius 
VI, from 1775 to 17J>8, and Pius VI 1, 
1800 to 'I'lic first, afler a bitter ex- 

perience of the progress of knowiedge, 
just when the death of Joseph II had in- 
.‘'pired him with new’ ho]H*s (sec •Vaticio), 
was witness of the revolution, which tore 
from him the Fn’iich ehurch, and dc- 
])rived him of liis dominions, 'fhe other 
was forced to buy his personal Ih'cdom, 
and the possession of liis diminisheil 
states, hy an equivocal coiicordate with 
Ilonapnrte, in 1801, and by much personal 
hiiniilmtion, and lost them lioth again in 
1801). He owed liis rrstoratioii, in 1814, 
liot to the excommuiiicatioii which ho 
had pronounced against Napoleon, but to 
a (*oalition of temponil princes, among 
whom were two licreties (the English 
and JViissian) and u schismatic (the Kiis- 
«ian). Nevertheless, he not only restomi 
the inquisition, the onlor of the Jesuits, and 
other religious orders, but advanced claims 
and principles entirely oj)post*d to tlie 
ideas and I'csolutions of his liberators. 
The return of this pope to the spirit of tlio 
VOL. X. 22 


eleventh and twelfth centuries agreed with 
what was always the principal maxim of 
the Roman court, “ nevf;r to give up the 
slightest of its claims, but to wait only 
for opportunities.” When the archives 
of the fK)pes were carried to Paris, 
in 1809, among other surprising things, 
a practice came to light which the popes 
liad, of declaring null and void, by 
cr(!t mental n;scrvation, the contracts 
wdiich wen* made in public. Thus Alex- 
andf*!* VH, February 18, l(j()4, made 
sucli a niservation with reganl to the 
treaty of Pisa, j)f the 12th of the same 
month, and Cleiricnt XIII, September 9, 
1704 (see Cltmcni XIII), with regard to 
•the buiiishmentof the Jesuits from France. 
Pius VJI openly declared against the 
tolerance of the jdiilosophic sects, against 
Bible societies, and translations nf the Bi- 
ble. (See Pti/s VIL) In the mean time, 
there appenr(*d in the French end German 
Cntliolic chiirelies, a spirit of freedom, 
and an incn;asing w ish for an indejM'iid- 
eni national chiireh, whieh is very visible 
ill the negotiations that preceded the con- 
elusion of the last concordate. (Respect- 
ing the temporal dominions of the pope, 
see Church, States of the ») 

Pope (hy a Catholic). [Having given 
in the preceding article the Protestant 
view’s ol*the papal history', we shall now 
give the views of a Gennan Catholic on 
the f)rigin and character of the papal 
power.] The pope is the head of the 
CatlioJie hierarchy. It was necessary llial 
the pow'er of the church should be con- 
centrated in .some one, whose especial 
care it should he to provide for the mnin- 
tenance of the Christian faith, and what- 
ever is comieeted with it. Christ ordained 
this unity of pow’er on that occasion 
w hen one of the a|)ostles, first of all, ac- 
knowledged the divinity of his Master. 
When w’alking with liis apostles, he tiini- 
cd and said : But w'hom say ye that 1 am ? 
And Simon Peter answered and sail*’, 
Thon art Christ, the Son of the living God. 
And Jesus answered and said to him, Bless- 
ed ait thou, Simon Bar-jona ; for flesh and 
lilood hath not i-evealed it unto thee, hut my 
Father, whieh is in heaven. And I say also 
unto thee, that thou art Peter (w hich inenns 
a roch ) ; and upon this rock will 1 build my 
church ; and the gates of liell shall not 
prevail against it. And I will give unto 
thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven ; 
and whatsoevf'r thou shall bind on earth, 
shall be bound in heaven ; and whatsoever 
thou shall loose on earth, shall be loosed 
in heaven.” (Matthew xvi, 13—19.) How’- 
ever clear tliis passage may be, it hgs not 
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been without mistaken interpreters, who 
have perverted the sense, saying that at 
tlie words ** ou this rock,” Ciirist pointed 
with his linger to hiinsidf. The learned 
Michaelis rejects this explanation of sonic 
of his Protestant hivthren, saying that the 
finger is not the finger of Christ, but that 
of the contentious interpreter. The power 
to bind and to loost^ and the olllce of 
preaching Christianity, were aflerwards, 
indeed, given to all the other apostles; but 
no other one is declared to be the rock 
upon which the church should be built. 
This rock was one only, Simon, son of 
Jonas, called Pekr. Allcr his resurrec- 
tion, Christ appeared for the third time to 
his disciples assembled at the sea of Tibe-. 
rias. ^So when they hud dined, Jesus 
saith to Simon Peter, Simon, son of Jonas, 
lovest thou me more than these? He saith 
unto him, Yea, Lord ; thou knowest that 
I love thee, lie saith unto him. Feed my 
lambs, lie saith unto him again the sec- 
ond time, Simon, son of Jonas, lovest 
thou me? He s;iith unto him. Yea, Lord ; 
thou knowest that 1 love thee. Ho saith 
unto him, Feed my sheep. He saith unto 
him the third time, Simon, son of Jonas, 
lovest thou rue ? Peter was grieved, be- 
cause he said unto him the third time, 
Lovest thou me ? And he said unto him, 
Ixird, thou knowest ail things ; thou know- 
est that 1 love thee. Jesus saith unto him, 
Feed my sheep. Verily, verily, 1 say unto 
thee, when thou wast young, thou girdedst 
thyself, and walkedsl whither thou would- 
est ; but when thou shalt be old, thou shalt 
stretch forth thy hands, and another shall 
gird thee, and carry thee whither thou 
wouldestnot. This spake he, signifying 
by what death he should glorify God. 
And when he had spoken this, he said 
unto him, Follow me.” (John xxi. 1 — lU.j 
That these repeated assurances of love, 
and these repeated coinmands to feed the 
sheep, had some peculiar signification, 
and that, together with the passage in 
Matthew xvi, 13—19, they were intended 
to show the supremacy of Peter, was al- 
ways taught by the fathers of the church. 
In other passages of holy writ, this jirefer- 
cnce of Peter is also shown. Passages 
like this, “ Simon, and those witli him” 
(Mark i, 36) *, “ Peter, standing with the 
eleven” (Ack ii, 14) ; “ Peter, arising in 
the midst of the brethren” (Ads i, 1**>), ob- 
viously refer to the precedence granted to 
him in other places. In the first synod 
of the apostles at Jerusalem, the sufierior 
rank of Peter cannot be mistaken. (Ads 
XV. 17.) This precedence was not merely 
an honor, but bad for its object the unity 


of the church ; it was a true oDicial 
power. The power which Christ gave to 
ids apostles did not cease with their death, 
but was transmitted to their successors. 
This is what all Christian antiquity has 
taught, and this was needed by the church, 
which was a permanent institution, requir- 
ing continual direction. This power of 
the first of the apostles was also exercised 
by his successor. This successor was, as 
all anti((uity tells us, the bishop of Rome. 
This supremacy of the Roman bishop has, 
with the la|)se of time, unfolded itself 
more and more, and sometimes taken a 
wrong din'Ction ; but it was first exercised 
by Peter ; it is as old as Christianity, and 
did not originate in subsequent times. As 
far back as the first century, we find traces 
of the power exercised by Clement, bish- 
op of Romo, us successor of Peter. He 
appeased the contentions of tii '3 restless 
Corinthians, part of whom n^qiiested his 
assistance. Recourse w^as hud to him, 
although other churches were situateil 
nearer, us those of Smyrna, Ephesus, &c., 
which W’ere likewise superintended by 
disciples of the apostles, und, in all prohn- 
bility, while the apostle John was yet liv- 
ing. Clement not only sharply reproved 
the Corinthians, but declared to them that 
if they did not submit to his commands, 
they should be n^gardt^d os disolK‘di(‘nt. 
This epistle was read in many churches 
until the time of I'hisidnus. (Eusebius, 
Historia Ecdcsics, 1. iii. c. 12.) At the 
end of the first century, a certain Dionys- 
ius was sent by (denuuit on a mission to 
Gaul, und in fact undertook the mission 
at his order. In the second century, Mar- 
cioii travelled from distant Pontus to 
Rome, that he might there be again ad- 
mitted into the society of the church, from 
which he hud been excluded by his bish- 
op. Cerdo was restored to his place, in 
Rome. St. Irenepus said, “ It is necessa- 
ry that the whole church, that is, believers 
•very where, should hold to this church 
(the Roman), on account of its great su- 
periority, for the apostolic tradition has 
lieen finrservcd in this church.” In an- 
other place he says that he should regard 
os heretics, schismatics, and obstinate 
persons, all tkos<;, wherever they might he, 
who should demy the supremacy of tho 
successors of Peter over the church. In 
the third century, Origen, C3yprian, and 
many others, appealed to Rome. Thus 
many things in the time of primitive Chris- 
tianity concur to prove the supremacy of , 
Romo. The church, in its constitution, is 
like an association of states, at whose 
head stands the pope; his government 
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cannot be called, however, a nnonarcliy, 
but resembles more the imperial form. 
As is coiTinw)nly the case in such united 
governments, so in the spiritual constitu- 
tion, the power of him who should control 
all, is sometirnc^s too great, and sometimes 
too feeble. The power of the pope, at 
first lawful, uAcTwards increased with the 
lufise of time ; and the principle was gen- 
erally adoptcid, that the bisJiops of the 
chiindi were merely his assistants — a prin- 
ciple from which proceeded the forged de- 
crees of Isidore, belonging to the ninth 
century, where it is nut first advanced, but 
taken fur granted as u well established 
fact. The splenilor and power of the papal 
sec was gre^itly increased also by its union 
with the emperors, in the middle ages. 
This union was both favorable to the civil- 
ization and the peace of Europe, and 
beneficial to the spiritual authority of the 
pope ; and at last gave to the {K)|ie su- 
premacy over the Western world. The 
quarnls of the f) 0 |K ‘8 with temporal rulers 
not only caused the downfall of the tem- 
poral |)ower of the holy see over the 
European states, but, in the reaction which 
they f»roduced, even gave to the rulers 
great influence over the church. The 
spiritual power of the pofies was now 
brought back to its former limits. Abuses, 
which the possession of power renders so 
easy, had caused a general desire of a 
reformation, both in the head and mem- 
bera of the church. The council of Con- 
stance, in 1414, declared itself competent 
to undertake this reform, and actually de- 
posed two rival popes; and the decrees 
of the council at Basle were still more 
energetic. The discovery of the forgery 
of the decrt^tals of Isidoro — a natural con- 
secpience of a more attentive study of his- 
tory in modern times — by the centuriatores 
of Magdeburg — and the ideas which the 
reformation introduced — c^ontributed tocir- 
ciimscril)e, within just limits, the spiritual 
power of the pope. In the eighteenth 
century, the investigations of Febronius 
(the suffragan bishop of Treves) mainly 
centributed to shake the foundation of ma- 
t>y of the adventitious rights of the pope. 
This is the place to explain the system of 
the Catholic canonists with reganJ to the 
jjower of the pope. First, of his influence 
in temporal concerns. I’he canonists of the 
middle ages derived from the example of 
Gregory VI I, and others, a right of the pope 
to immediate interference in worldly mat- 
ters. Their argument was a very simple 
one: The church is the highest of all insti- 
tutions for the good of men, and all other 
merely temporal institutions should be 


subject to it; the head of this institution 
is the vicar of Christ, made such by di- 
vine appointment. Peter was the first, 
and his successors have inherited his 
power. Like Peter, the popes have held 
the double sword (the symbol of temporal 
and s;)iritual (lower), and with this, the 
right of subjecting every thing to the ob- 
jects of the church, as the highest moral 
institution, and of ruling, either in con- 
currence with the temporal power, or in 
preference to it, since the eternal is sufie- 
rior to the tem{)oral, and the objects of the 
first are more exalted than those of the 
last. Bellarmin ailerwards varied from 
this opinion, asserting an indirect power of 
the pope over tcm|K>ral affairs, as, for in- 
stance, the right of reducing within proper 
limits, for the salvation of his soul, any 
one who made a bad use of temporal 
lower. The present age, however, be- 
ieves neither in the direct nor the indirect 
flower of the fiope over temporal aflTairs, 
and no one any longer defends that opin- 
ion. As to the spiritual power of the 
pope, all the true Catholic canonists agree 
that the supremacy of Peter and his suc- 
cessors (and not only the dignity, but also 
the jurisdiction) are of divine appoint- 
ment. That the seat of supreme power is 
now at Rome, is accidental; we do not 
affirm, however, that it can lie transferred 
from Rome without the consent of the 
whole church. This power is of divine 
appointment, and certain rights are essen- 
tial to it ; those, for instance, without 
w'hich its object, unity in the church, could 
not lie attained. Other rights have been 
accidentally acquired in tlie course of time ; 
they have a historical foundation, but they 
are not necessary to the existence of the 
supreme power. The former, therefore, 
are called essential ; the latter, adventitious. 
The essential rights are, I. The right of 
superintendence over the whole church. 
To this belong, 1. the right of requiring 
from all bishops an account of the state 
of their churches Uus relationum ) ; both 
in the Eastern and Western churches, we 
see a continual acknowledgment of this 
right in the earliest times ; the church 
ordained in the council of Trent, that the 
bishops should, evciy five years, send to 
the pope an account of the state of their 
dioceses (relaiio de statu ) ; 2. another right 
is that of sending legates into the different 
countries of Christendom; in cases for 
which the requiring of reports w'as insuf- 
ficient, it liecame nocessaiy that informa- 
tion should be obtained by means of le- 
gates in the country and on the spot ; 3. 
the right of convoking general councils. 
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of holding tho prcsidoncv then*, and of 
ratifying the docreos ; 5. tlie riglit of pro- 
nouncing provisional sentences, in dis- 
putes on matters of taith. AnotJier class 
of essential rights was, II. The right of 
superintending the ohsi'rvaiice of the laws 
of the chiireh. To this belong, 1. the 
right of passing new laws, and of eidurcing 
the observation of thost^ which already 
exist ; the bishops have a just right to 
protest against new laws, and they do not 
l)ecomc binding until tlic whole ebiireli 
has accepted tliein ; 'J. the right of <lis- 
pensiiig with existing laws — n right whieh, 
as liistory tells us, was exercisetl beyond 
what was necessary, hut which in general 
was inilispensable, as the laws could not, 
exfi'nd to every case ; d. tlie right of aii- 
Dulling unjust grants of episeopal digni- 
ties (jus divolutionis ) — an t*ssential right, 
and one without whieh the riirlit of siiper- 
inh'iidenre would he of little avail, lii 
rt'alify, this right was also carritnl too fiir, 
and was not properly limited until mod- 
ern tim(‘s. The adventitious riglits are 
the followintr : L 'fhe right of eensoi-shij) 
over all writings relating to the doctrines 
of the Catholic eJinreli ; the right of 
n^gulating the general Jinirgy ; Ji. the 
right of eanoni/atioii, and of deciding 
upon the authenticity of the relics of the 
SKiints, aiul the degree of honor (hto to 
tlieni; 4. the right of appointing and abol- 
ishing festivals; 5. the right of ap|)oint- 
ing fksts, and days of huniiiiation for the 
whole church ; 6. tin? right of dispensing 
from vows (see yoivs), and of deidariiig 
the invalidity of oaths obtained hy fraud or 
violence, or of setting them asich*, where 
other circumstances seemed imix riously to 
require it; 7. llni right of being consuited 
in regaril to tiui alietiation of tin- property 
of the chureh ; }?. tin* right of im|iu.>iiig 
taxes upon the elcrgy, or of exacting fnmi 
them other contri))Uii(nis (jus dccimandi}; 
9. the right of raising certain taxes (an- 
notes) for the support of the pope and his 
court (it has j>rodije(;d hut a small in- 
come in modern tin le-s) ; 10. the right of 
reserving to themselves the .appointfiient 
to the iMjiiefices of the church (Uy manduta 
de providewloy hy expeclativre, or hy restr- 
vationes) ; 11. the right of establishing 
and suppressing religious ord(;rs ; 12. the 
right of confirming hisliops (and coadju- 
tors) and of defKising thciti (in a lawful 
way); 13. the right of granting dispensa- 
tions ; 14. the right of coid(;rring the ptU- 
Hum. These: are the adventitious rights ; 
they can i>ass away hy time (and tunny 
have passed away), as they grew with the 
lapse of time. \Vo do not mean to say 


that they can ho arbitrarily denied to tho 
|)ope i>y individunls. Among tho right.i 
of the po])es, which wero formerly ihi: 
subject of dis|)Ut(*, were their inlallihility 
and supremacy over the councils, — rights 
which the (lernmii canonists no longer 
maintain. (Set* Infallibility.) The pope 
is likewise a temporal nionaridi, as tin; 
bishops of (vcrniany formerly were. The 
Slates of the Cliurcli, lik»; all the slates of 
the middle ages, grew up gradually. A 
temporal sovereignty was necessary for 
the pope, ns he was to he tlie organ of the 
church, the opponent of tlironi's, and iii- 
depenthuit of them. As man is still iiii- 
nian, though he wear the tiara, we t'aniiot 
wondt'r, nor is it a cause of reproach 
against the chiireli, that it has pnidueed 
vicious popes. Jliit no dynasty ofKiirope 
can show that it has hud, during the last 
few eeiitiirirs, such a long scrie* of excel- 
lent men. By tlie institutions connected 
with the papal power, cart* is taken iliat it 
shall Ih* less arbitrary tlian that of any 
other nilt'i* in Lurope. 

Boeisii Plot; a contrivance got up hy 
Oates (q.v.) in 1 1 >78, for the pur|>ose of 
bringing himself into notice, and atlopted 
hv some political li'uders to promote their 
own party schemes. ()att‘s pr<*tendcd to 
have tlis(!ovcr(‘d a conspira<*y, forini'd hy 
the Jesuits and Ivomiui ('iitholics, for 
murdering the king (< Miarles II), and siih- 
vcrliiig the Protestant religion; anil,alt(‘r 
some pn‘liininary steps, he went to sir 
Kdmoiidhury (lodfrey, a justice of peace, 
and gave evidc.nee h<*lore hiiii of all the. 
articles of tin* pretended conspiracy. 
y\mong llie persons aecusiMl was (’ole- 
iiiun, s«*en*taiy to the diiehess of York, 
among whose papi^rs was found a eorn*- 
spoiidi'iiee ^vilii some (’utliolies uiiroad, 
whieh contained expressions of gr»*at vio- 
lence and indiscn*tion, hut nothing to 
countenance the notion of such a plot. In 
the midst of the alarm erciited hy this 
pretended nw'idatioii, (oidfrey was found 
deail in a ditch (October 17), having, prob- 
ably, commiltcfl suicide; hut the cry was 
iiiiirifMliately raised that he had been mur- 
dered hy till* papists on nceoiint of his 
taking (iati's’s evidence. Parliament met 
soon after this event, and the two houses 
immediately hegiiii to occupy themselves 
with examinations in regard to the |)iot. 
The exc/iteinent was encouraged in par- 
liament hy e;rtlul party leaders, and tlio 
two houses voted, “that there had been 
and still was a damnable and h('Hisli fiiet, 
contrived and carried on hy the papist 
recusants, ji)r assassinating the king, sul>- 
vcrtiiig the gnvenmient, and routing out 
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tlie Protestant religion ” The eiicoiii'agc- 
intait liehi out to Oates, who received a 
pension of ii 1200, brought forward Jledloe, 
a noted thief uiul impostor, wiio confirm' 
0(1 Oat(‘s’s statements, with some uddi- 
tions of his own. He aeeusod several 
iiublemen by name of a (h'sigii to raise 
forces in diOerent parts of the kingdom, 
with wliich they weni to join an army of 
20,000 or 30,000 crusaders to be laudiut 
from Spain. Although ikj arms, afu;r the 
most rigorous search, no ammunition, no 
mon(‘y, no commissions, no papers, no let' 
ters, W(‘re discovered to coidirm the evi- 
dence of tlieso men, yet the story obtained 
general belief, and excited a geiicml panic. 
To increase the excitement, Jledloe pub- 
lished a pamphlet, (aititled, A Discovery 
of the horrid Po)ash Plot, ibr burning 
London and VV'^est minster, &c., in which 
all the fires that had happened for several 
yeai*swere ascribed to tlie Jesuits. Mean- 
while the pretended conspirators wei*e 
brought to trial, (^demaii, liither Ireland, 
a Jesuit, and (irovi; and Pickering, who, 
it w'as pri'tended, were <?ngag(Ml to shoot 
the king, were comh nmed to death, on the 
testimony of Oates and lledloe, and exe- 
cuted. The pretended murderei*s of God- 
frey next suffered the sam<^ fate, on the 
sole testimony of Hedloe, and one Prance, 
whom he had accused of being an accom- 
plice in tin* murder, and who, after many 
promises and threats, finally confessed his 
guilt. Pinlher prosecutions took place 
in the following year, w hen several per- 
sons W(M*c executed, and a mwv plot, called 
th(j mml tub plot^ from the place where the 
papers relating to it were found, was got 
up by one Dangerfiold, a convicted felon. 
In 1(i8(), viscount Stafford was impeached 
by the commons, condemned by the lords, 
and executed December 21), as an accom- 
plice in the plot, on the testimony of 
Oates and two of his associates, lledloe 
having died not long before. This was 
tlic last instance of bloodshed in this 
strange affair. Soon after the accession 
of James II (IGHS), Oates was tried and 
convicted on two indictments for perjury, 
and was sentenced to be whipped, on two 
different days, from Aldgate to Newgate, 
and from thence to Tybuni, to be im- 
prisoned for life, and pilloried five times 
every year. (See Hume's, and particu- 
larly Lingard’s, History of Enfrland,) 
Poplar (popiUiis); a genus of plants 
I helongiiig to the amtyniacc<B and to tho 
dicecia oclandria of Liuimnis. The species 
are trees often of large dimensions, having 
their buds usually covered with an aro- 
niatic and viscous substance ; their flow- 
22 * 


era dispos(Hl in aments, and always ufi- 
pearing before the devclopeineiit of the 
leaves; and tiiese last alternate, rounded 
or triangular, serrate or dentate, and sup- 
ported on long jietiolcs, wJiich are more 
or less compressed, particularly towards 
their suinmits. This conformation occa- 
sions a p(‘culiar vibratory motion in the 
leav(‘S wlii*!! they are acted upon by the 
wind, especially remurkahle in certain 
species called asptnSj which appear to be 
perp(;tually agitated. Alsjut twenty spe- 
cies are* known, all confined to the iiorth- 
(‘ 1*11 and tiunpi'rate regions of the globe. 
They are soft- wooded trees, of rapid 
growth. The following species inhabit 
the L. States: The Carolinian poplar 
*(populus angulata) is remarkable for the 
aciiU'ly angular form of the young 
branches, and for having its buds destitute 
of the viscous coating. It is a southern 
species, and, in the Atlantic states, is iiard- 
ly found north of latitude 37°, but is abun- 
dant along the marshy banks of the large 
rivers of Carolina and Georgia, and espe- 
cially of the Lower Mississippi, and is even 
found on the Missouri for 100 miles above 
its mouth. It sometimes attains the height 
of eighty feet, with a proportional diame- 
ter, and a wide-spreading summit, cloth- 
ed with beautiful foliage. The wood is 
white, sofl, and is not applied to any use- 
ful purposes. The cotton-wood (popidus 
cttnmlensis) inhabits more northern dis- 
tricts, and is chiefly abundant along the 
Cpper Mississippi, the Missouri, and other 
western rivers, and often is the only tree 
which lines their banks in the vast naked 
regions of the north- w est. In the Atlan- 
tic states, this tree is rare, and almost un- 
known. It grows to the height of eighty 
feet, writli a trunk three or four in diame- 
ter: the branches 01*0 angular, though less 
remarkably so than in the preceding spe- 
ci(js, from which it is, besides, easily dis- 
tinguished by the viscous buds : both are, 
however, frecjuenlly confounded under the 
term cotton-wood, and are found growing 
in company on the banks of the middle 
|>ortion of the Mississippi. The Ameri- 
can black poplar (popitlus hetidifolia) is 
rare, even in the nonheni parts of die U. 
States, and by Michaux was observed only 
on the bunks of the Hudson above Albany: 
probably it will be found more abundant 
in Canada. It is distinguished by the 
hairiness of the young shoots and petioles 
ill the spring, and by the form of the 
leaves, wliich are conspicuously acumi- 
nate. Tlie trunk is thirty or forty feet 
high, and about a foot in diameter. Tlie 
popidus /uterophylla is found in most parts 
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of the U. States, but is so rare as, in gen- 
eral, to have received no specific denonii- 
iiation. The trunk is sometimes severity 
or eighty feet high, and two or three in 
diameter. The young branches are cy- 
lindrical ; the leaves, while very young, are 
covered with a thick w'hite down, which 
mdually disapiYcars as they attain their 
full size, when they are oflen six inches in 
length and the same in breadth, heart- 
shaped, with the small lolics of the base 
overlapping, so as to conceal the summit 
of the jwtiole : by this character it is mexst 
cosily recognised. The tacninahac, or 
balsam poplar (populus balsamifera\ is a 
Canadian 8|>ecies, hardly venturing even 
into the coldest n'gions of the IT. States. 
It is abundant in the country between 
Quebec and Hudson’s bay, especially on 
the waters of the 8aguenai, between lat 
47° and 4IP, and extends westwanl la^yond 
lake Su|M»rior. Hoiti it fix'quently rises to 
the lieigiit of eighty diet, with a diameter 
of throe at base. Tbe leaves are oval and 
lanceolate — nu uncommon form among 
poplars. TJie wood is white, sod, and is 
applied to no useful pur[)ose. The heart- 
leaved t)alsatn poplar, commonly, but im- 
properly called hedm of Gilead (popxdus 
candicam)^ is frequently planted lK*forc 
houses in the New Kfigland states, hut 
has not hitherto l)ceii found growing wild 
in die forests, and its origin is uncertain. 
It attains the height of forty or fifty feet, 
with a diameter of eighteen or twenty 
inches. The bark is sinootii and green- 
ish ; and the leaves are large, perfectly 
heart-shapcfl, and frequently have hairy 
petioles. This tree has dark-green foliage, 
but the irregular disposition of the 
branches gives it an ineU^gant appearance ; 
and it, besides, renders the vicinity un- 
pleasant at the time when tlie seeds are 
ripening, by filling the air witii litth; tufts 
of light down. Tbe Amerie.an aspen 
{popxdiis trepida) is a smali tree, common 
ill the Northern and Middle States. The 
leaves are broad, and soriiewhut lieurt- 
ahaped. It is one of the species most re- 
markable for the perpetual agitation of the 
leaves. The popxdus f^randidentnla is 
chiefiy found in the Northern and Middle 
States, and rather exceeds the precefling 
in dimensions. It is readily distinguished 
from the other American species by the 
large teeth of the margin of the leaves. 
The narrow-leaved cotton -wood ( popxdus 
angustifolia) grows in company willi tlio 
conunon cotton-wood, which it resembles 
in size and batat, aliout the head waters 
of the Missouri and its tributaries. It is 
remarkable for the form of the leaves, 


which niH) ovate-lanceolate, attenuate, and 
acute at Imse. — Among the mom mniark- 
abie of the exotic species are, 1. The great 
white poplar, or ulhele (popxdxis alha\ one 
of the largest Kuropean troths, often grow- 
ing to the height of ninety or a hiintlnMl 
feet, by five or six in diamett^r at base. It 
is common along the hanks of rivers, and 
ill moist places, throughout the greater 
fxirt of Kiirope. It forms u striking fen- 
tiiro ill the landscape, not only from the 
inajfisty of its npptMimnce, hut from the 
contrast of the two surfaces of the leaves, 
the green of the upper with the pure 
while of the inferior. The growth is very 
rapid, and it livt's to a gn^at The 
wood is white, light and soft, cosily work- 
ed, and taki's a good polish, and is em- 
ployed for a groat variety of piirfitist^s in 
the arts. It is sn|)erior to that of the other 
species in fineness and streiig^'i, gives a 
firmer hold to nails, and is not liable to 
warp and split. In England, it is prefer- 
red by turners for wooden liowls, &C., on 
uceount of its jM^culiar whiteness, and the 
(‘aso with wliich it is w'orked in the lathe. 

It is also iiseftil for llooring-hoards, and for 
iiiakiiig laths and packiiig-hoxcs. This 
tn3e is recominondiHl for cultivation in 
America by Michaiix, especially to the 
stales cast exf the Hudson. 2, The asp, or 
asfKJii ( popxdus irenixdn^ is a tree of moil- 
erate size, the wood of which is inferior, 
hut .still is npjilied to many iis<dlil piir- 
]>oses. 3. 3'he black [lopkir ( populus ni- 
gra) is a lofty tre(% found in most parts of 
Europe. Tbe Imrk is liglil, like cork, and 
is soiiietimes ustul by fisbenncn for fioat- 
ing their iiet«>. The timber is liglit and 
.sofi, but is in general little in request, 
tlioijgli utMul by th(! turners for ftooring- 
boarcls, &c. 4. 'ni(3 Italian or I»mbunijr 
))oplar (populxis dilatala) is n'liiurkable 
aititxng trees for its }MMMdiar mode of 
growl li. Tlie body of the tree is perfectly 
straight, and all tlui bmnehes keep closely 
pr(38sed around it, and take an upright 
direction. This tree seems to differ from 
the precfMling chiefiy in this peculiarity, 
and is, perliiqm, only a variety. About 
eighty ycwirs ago, it was introduced from 
Italy into tbe other parts of Europe, and 
its cultivation spread with unprecedented 
nipidity: oniumcntal treeisi of every dc- 
Hc.ripfion were rooted up to innkcj way for 
it. Tliis peuplcomanie extended even to 
this country ; and it is still but too coni' 
inon tf» see the noble productions of our ^ 
own fon\st, which have perhaps been cen- . 
turies in acquiring their growth, prostrated 
to inake room fi»r the Lombardy poplar. 
Ill an economical point of view, it baSt 
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indeed, one ndvonlajfc— tlisit of affording 
little slmde and taking up little room ; nnd, 
whatever we may say, it has one peculiar 
l)cauty : most tretjs, when acted upon by 
the wind, are only partially a^tnted ; but 
this waves in a single sweep from top to 
bottom, like an ostrich feather, even with 
the slightest blast. In ninny parts of the 
U. States, the Utiu poplar is gem? rally ap- 
plied to the tulip tree. (See Tulip Tree.) 

PopocATAVETL ; a volcano in Mexico, 
in the province of Puebla ; Ion. 98° VV. ; 
lat. 18° 30' N. This volcano is constantly 
in action, throwing out smoke, ashes and 
fire, but no great eruption has hitherto 
taken place. Its figure is that of a trun- 
cated cone, with a large crater. It is 17,716 
feet high, and is one of the higli(‘st moun- 
tains between the bay of Puiiaina and 
Rcering’s straits. 

Poppy (papaver). The species of Jioppy 
are herbaceous plants, all bearing large, 
brilliant, but fugacious flowers. One of 
them yields the opium of commerce, and 
the juice of ail is lactescent. Most of the 
species are natives of Kurope, ollen oc- 
curring as wei'ds in fiidds and waste 
places ; but, in this country, wm? only see 
them in gardtuis, cultivated for rirnainent. 
One, indeed, the papnver niulirauley is 
found in all the exti-eme northern regions 
of the globe. Their roots are annual or 
perennial; the leaves alternat«', and the 
flowers terminal and drooping until they 
are expanded ; the calyx is cianposed of’ 
two leaves, and the corolla of four ])etals; 
the stamens are very nnnierons, and the 
chpsiile is one-celled, but is divided inter- 
nally by several longitudinal partitions, 
and contains a multitude of seeds. 

Population, Policy ok. It w'as for- 
merly a maxim in polities, that a country 
could not be overpeopled, since it was 
supposed that the means of subsistence 
increased in profiortion to the inci’ease 
of population. Industry woiihl thus 6nd 
siifhcient means of snp|)ort, partly by in- 
creasing the produce of the earth, ]mrtly 
by procuring more from fonugn countries, 
so that the great population of a country 
could never be the cause of its falling into 
Want and misery, provide<1 it consisted of 
productive labom*s. On this account, 
some have even made |Kipulutioii the first 
principle of policy, and recommended all 
measures by which its inci*en8e could he 
promoted. This system also taught that 
artificial means slioidd be employed to aid 
the increase of population ; and, as it was 
considered desirable that all births .should 
take place in matrimony, so that the chil- 
dren should always bo provided with nat- 


ural guanlians, it became an object to fur- 
nish motives for the encouragement of 
matrimony. The Romans pa.s.sod several 
laws for this purfiose, and emdeavored to 
renrler a life of celibacy disgraceful : thus, 
for instance, he who had the most legiti- 
mate children, had the prcfiTence before 
all the otlu.T candidates for public offices. 
Whoever had three children was exempt 
from all personal taxes: free-born women 
who had three, and freed women who 
had four children, were released from the 
continual guardianship to which they 
wei-e otherwise subjected : unmarried fe- 
males, at the age of forty -five, w'ere not 
allowed to wear jewels, or to use a litter, 
&c. I^ouis XIV gave pensions to those 
who had ten or more children, and in 
other countries we find similar ordinances. 
The impolicy and injustice of these 
measures coidd not escape observation: 
others, therefore, rejected the principle 
of population, and maintained, on the 
contrary, that the policy of states should 
be to check the increase of population. 
No one has labored more to caiTy to its 
greatest extent the principle of popula- 
tion than Honnenfels (in his Science of 
politics nnd Finance, and in the Manual 
of the internal Administration of the State, 
in (jcrman): but Malthus has opposed this 
system, and endeavored to lay the 
foundation of an opposite doctrine (in his 
Kssjiy on Population, tkl ed., London, 
18(K»). Malthus concludes that no more 
indi\idnnls can subsist in any country 
than the pi-oduce of human industry in 
that countiy is able to su}>port. If, now, 
it can be proved that, in all countries, with 
a tolerably good government, the increase 
of popnlalion, as soon as it has arrived at 
a certain degree, is in a far greater propor- 
tion than the means of subsistence neces- 
sary for the sujiport of the inhabitants, 
then it is evident that there will be a great 
scarcity, which w'ill augment eveiy year, 
as the disproiiortion between the popula- 
tion and the means of subsistence in- 
creases. For, if the population has already 
become so numerous, that only the grt*at- 
cst eflbrts of the nation are able to pro- 
vide it with the necessary means of sub- 
sistence, then the increase of the Ibllowing 
year cannot Ih) provided with the ncces- 
a-iries of life without withdrawing them 
from the already existing population. He 
further asserts that all civilized countries 
are either at the ])oint, or more or less 
near if, where as much food is produced 
from the soil ns in any possible way can 
Ih 5 obtained from it; and suppose more 
could be gained by greater efib/ts and 
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more industry, it will never bo in siirli 
proportion <is tlic yearly ineroasc of tlio 
population ; and thus want and misery are 
upproachiiiic in all eivili/ed countries, 
against which there is no other remedy 
than that the governuK'ni either cheek the 
increase of population, or remove from the 
country the yt'arly arising surplus hy 
means of colonies, and otlier iiu'asures 
eonformahlo to this purpose. If st)mo 
consider the introduction of inoculation 
lor the small-pox, tiie diminution of the 
plague and of other epidemic dist'ases, as 
great henefils for the human race, we 
onglit rather to regard them, according to 
rlie system of xMalthns, as great evils, 
whicli only increase the want an4l misery 
of ni(*n hy the lamine which they inevila- 
hl\ produ«‘e. A careful examination will 
slunv that pupil latimi may he the object of 
state policy, hut that the promotion of this 
c»hj4>ct must he regulateil hy a ref'reiice 
to other more important consiileratioiis. 
3Iany of tlie premises, and of com*se the 
e<in<*Iu>ions, of .Malthus arc either entirely 
false, i»r true only with great limitations. 
F4jr, 1. alihouirh it is ahstrai'tly true, that 
the instinct of propagation in men, if no 
impediments wen? put in its way, wtuild 
increase the population in a geom<‘tricul 
progrt'ssion, so that a siiiLdc^ couple, in the 
e<iin‘se of a few centuries, woulil people 
the whole earth; y4‘t we no where find 
any excess of population, and tla? earth 
has hitln-rto alwa\s been able to receive 
an almost innunierahlc a(*cession of in- 
habitants. Nature herself has pro\ided a 
thousand ways to pn'V«*nf the increase of 
the human race lM;\ond the means neces- 
sary for its subsistence. She presents to 
man the means of subsistence with a 
sparing hand ; she has naule each genera- 
ti4m dependent upon tin? lo\e of parent.s, 
and planted in man a moral senfniient 
wliich forbids him to produce children 
hef>re he is able to siipjily their wants. 
The cultivation of this sentiment in a na- 
tion is the great rule to lx? observed in re- 
spect to population. If the government 
cun sufficiently extend and .strengthen this 
.'Sentiment, it needs do hut little nmre for 
the regulation of population ; for then 
marriages w'ill not 1 h; contracted without 
the means of providing for children, and 
parciits will endeavor .so to educate th(?ir 
children a.s to rpialify them to earn their 
own support. Tlnise who wish to marry, 
and have no prosjiect of support in the 
country of their resiilence, will emigrate. 
The in.stinct of pro|iagatiori i.s thii.sclicck- 
ed, physically and iiKirally, of itself, so 
that it cannot he against the intention of 


nature to keep the human race within pre- 
.scriheil liniit.s. Sismoiidi gives, as an in. 
stance to illustrate thi.s, the example of the 
family «>f Moiitmorciiey, whiidi, if the 
natural iiKstiiiet had Ihm?ii allowed to act 
freely, would have peopled the whole 
French c'lupin? ;aud yet nothing approach- 
ing to this re.siilt hastakim place, aithoiigh 
no individual of this family has In'cii dt's- 
titute of the iieccs.sary means of life. Oth- 
er eonsidenilions ha\e restrained tin* ope- 
rations of this instinet, so that there are lint 
a small lumiher of individuals of this name 
existing in Fniiiei?. 2. That the artilieial 
iiuTea.so of food in any I’ountry euimut 
kt'ep pace with the yetirly iiurreasitig |)op- 
ulatioii, is an asseitioii al.so (‘oiitradietcd fty 
'experience, since, in fact, the iucn*Jise of 
populutioii rather uceuinmodates itstdf to 
tin' means of sohsisteixM*, than the supply 
to the population. Where industi ; , assist- 
ed hy nature, pruduce.s with ea.si» whatev- 
er the wants of a imimTousiamily n'lpiire, 
tJiere population increascsthe most rapidly, 
if other regulations of society do not pre- 
viuit. Anil if the greater numherare em- 
])loyed in enltivafmg the sinl, and few idle 
and unproductive consmii(‘i*s are to be 
foiiiMl, th(‘n the population increast>s in an 
extraordinary manner. In sucii coim- 
trie.s, it doiihle.s, according to Fuler, 
every twi'lve or thirteen years. TIk? 
greatest increase of |)opulution which 
is know'll, on a large .scale, is in the 
V. Stales of North America, where, hilh- 
eito, it has doiihhxl every iw’ciity-five 
years. And even after all the good land 
lias been hronght into ciiltivulion, the rap- 
id increa.se w ill (MMitiime a long time ; for 
the division of labor will furnish siihsist- 
eiice to a great niimlxT who do not wi.sh 
to occupy thems(.‘lv(‘s with the c.iiltivatioii 
of the land ; for ex|jerience teaches u.s, 
that a family w hich has no oth(?r occupa- 
tion than the enltivation of the land is 
able, with a capital and industry, t<i pro- 
duce enough for four or live iiuiiilies be- 
sides itself. Since thc.se families which 
are occupied in the (Mdtivation of the 
land arc provided with maimfactunal arti- 
cles, and are able to dLspose of their own 
produce, an opulent pojMilatioii will arise, 
abundantly ])rovid(!d with the comforts of 
life. We may add that, even in the most 
cultivated part of the world (namely, in 
Europe), there i.s no (?xten8ive country 
without a r}iiaruity of uncultivated land 
(in England alone seven million n<‘r( 3 s),aiid 
which want nothing hut hands, and the 
lYifiioval of political impixlimciits, to sup- 
ply the means of subsistence to u much 
greater iiumhcr of inhuhituiits. It is iin- 
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|)Oflsil)lo, moreover, to determine how much 
the means of support can be; increasc^d hy 
a more perfect cultivation of ilic sciil, hy 
the discovery and iiitroductimi of moi*e 
nutritious kinds of ve^etai)h.‘s, &c., since 
experience shows that land wiiicli former- 
ly hardly yielded four times the amount 
of the seed, now yields, under a irioreper- 
feert cultivation, ten or twenty times ; and 
what cannot he done hy macliim^s and 
chemical arts, if necessity and the desire 
of frail! excite the freniiis of men to new 
inv (‘iitions ? Finally, the increase of pop- 
ulation may fiial a supply Iroin the culti- 
vation of countries not yet sulliciently p»‘o- 
pled to consume tlndrown natural pnjdtic- 
tions. Such countries an; always ready 
toexchaiifre their surplus proiluee for the 
inamifaetiires of those eoiiiitries whieli are 
in want of it, since they eannot mumifac- 
tiire so cheap and so well, lint can supply 
the produce of the soil much cheaper than 
it can he raised in mamifactiiriiig eoim- 
tries. 'riiis exchaiifre is advanta<reoiis for 
both nations; and wo tliid that (‘veii those 
nations which could ea.Mly produce more 
(and lher«i is no country where this could 
not he doiH‘) leave a portion of the land 
lUKMiliivated, or do not cultivate it asmiieii 
as they mifrht, because the produ(*e thus 
obtained would ho much ilearer to them 
than that which they reeeivo from <ilher 
countries. As lon<r as tliere an* eouiitri(*s 
when? food can he raiseil eln'aper than in 
otliiTs, aiid'as loii>r as it can ho iMinidit 
cheaper, inchidin<r the eo>f of transporta- 
tion, than it can lx* ('ultivated in a ^iwii 
eoinilrv, tin* po()ulatioii of this latter coun- 
try will always he enabled loinereasi*, pro- 
vided it 4‘an produce supi'rtluous manu- 
factures whicli tin! former will receive! 
for the surplus produce! eif the soil. If 
We! eeiiisieler the many uneultivateel spots 
wliierh are capable eif afl'onliiig suhsiste*m*e 
to innumerahle* millions eif nn*n, and wliieh 
are! still to he feiuinl in tin* midst of ciilti- 
vateul countries, them the ])olie*y whieli 
ree'eimmenels e*he*cks to tin* inere*ase of peip- 
ulatiein, fmm fe*ar of an inadee]uate supply, 
must appeiar very ahsurel. Hut, with re- 
garel to an e'xcess of pe)))iilatioii in parlie- 
uljir jiarts of the earth, it appe'ars tin* dic- 
tJite eif a somni policy, L not to lavor nor 
teiie*rate any institution in the country 
whereby useless, ielle pe»ople are iiKiintain- 
cd. Therefore beggars imel other vnga- 
hoiids shoiilei neve'r ho pre)te*cte»el in u state, 
attd sini'ciire's anel 8U)H*rl]iioiis ortice\s 
shoulel not he* allowcel. Kveiy one ought 
h> gain his siihsistcnce hy some employ- 
ment useful to seiciety. If all theise pro- 
duce who are able, they will easily provide 


for tliose who arc employed in public 
offuies, &.C. ; and with every generation aa 
many preiductive individuals will arise as 
will he necessary to furnish supplies for 
tliose whose services they rec|uire. 2. To 
give! a free scope to industry, and to use- 
ful labor of all kinds, and to make them 
the chief ])rjiiciple of the division of 
goeiels. It is ceiiitnirv to this principle if 
niotn*y, ainl particularly land, is kept unit- 
eel in great masses, in fe!W hands, hy means 
of asseiciaticins, and if the access to them 
is renelered elillicult, or is deiiie!d to indus- 
try, so that it cannot olitain what a free 
compefitieiii wemld have given it. Such 
iiistirutions openite directly against the 
jirejdiiction eif the country, and conse- 
e|ueiitiy against the popnlutiein, as W'ell as 
the (iistriliutieiii of wealth. Rut where tlie 
properly is ciistriliiitcd according to the in- 
ehistry of e*ach inelividual, the increase of 
the iiatiriiial wealth anil its general rlistri- 
liiitioii are! i)e*st )>i‘()nieite*d, and the increase 
of popul.'itioii always lollows the increase 
of the* means eit* siiiisiste*nee in a just jiro- 
portioii. .*1. 'fo give* no oee*a'-ioii to eapi- 
tidi.'is or traders tn traiisle r iJn-ir capitals 
or the'ir liiisiness to another country, as 
loiigas their own otli rs them eejiiul neUaii- 
tJiges. 4. 'fei give lidl liberty to those 
w ho wish to emigrate*. \\ h<.‘re such a 
polie'v is aelopteal, the natural instinct may 
he? pennitU'el to act freely, w ithout fear of 
an exet‘ss of population. On the eontra- 
ry, all artifie*ial me asures, which govem- 
inents have* often emjiloyed to increase 
the po[)idatioii, ought to be entirely rejeeteei, 
liee*ause the yelo mit also supply the me'aiis 
of presi*rving aiiel I'due-atiiig the children. 
J:?ine*e, further, the instiiutifin of matrimo- 
ny is a religious and moral institution, 
which promotes, in the safest way, the 
moral jiurpose of the sexual appetite, a 
eominuiiity ought to prevent, as much fis 
possible*, the birth of illegitimate chileiron. 
No one should enter into matrimony with- 
out the prospect of being able* to eelucate 
his children in such a manner that they 
shall also he able to proviele for thcin- 
se*lvcs, anel aflerwaiils for their chileircn. 
1 fence it follows that population, abstract- 
ly consiilere*el, is not an important subject 
of public policy, and that w c ought not to 
ftiar, in the common course of afluii-s, an 
excess of population in civilized coun- 
tries. 

PoRCKLAix. The Chinese porcelain 
excels other kinels of ware in the delica- 
cy of its texture*, and the partial troiispur- 
ency w'hicli it exhibits wdicn held against 
the light. It has been long known and 
nmuufactiiri!el hy the Chinese, but lias iiev- 
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er been successfully imitated in Eumpe 
until within the last century. In China, 
porcelain is made by the union of two 
earths, to which they give the name of 
pdunlzt and kaolin^ the ibrmcr of which 
is fusible in the furnace, the Iattt*r not. 
Both these earths are varieties of feldspar, 
iJie kaolin being feldspar in a state of «le- 
coinposition, and which is rendered infu^ 
sible by liaving lost the sinail quantity of 
potass which originally entered into its 
composition. The pctiintze is feldspar 
undecoinposed. These earths are reduc- 
ed to an impalpable powder by processes 
described in the article Potterify and in- 
timately blended together. When expos- 
ed to a strong heat, the petuntze partially^ 
melts, and, enveloping the infusible kaolin, 
comiminicates to it a tine semitransparen- 
cy. The glazing is produced by the po- 
tuntze alone, applied in minute powder to 
tile ware after it is dry. — European porce- 
lain, Since the nature of tin? Chinese 
earths lias been undei-stood, materials near- 
ly of the same kind have been found in 
different parts of Europe, and th(‘ manu- 
facture of porcelain has been carried on in 
several countries, but particularly at Se- 
vres, in France, with gn'at success. The 
European porcelains, in the elegance and 
variety of their forms and the beauty of 
the designs which are executed upon 
them, excel the manufactures of the Clii- 
nese. But the Oriental porcelain has not 
yet been eipialled in hardness, strength, 
durability, and the permanency of its glaze. 
Several of the pmcesses which an? suc- 
cessfully practised by the Chinese, remain 
still to be learnt by Europeans. The 
manufacturers in Saxony are siiid to have 
approached most nearly, in their iiroducts, 
to the diameter of the Asiati<i porcelain. 
The porcelain earths are fourui in various 
fiarts of the U. States, and will doubtless, 
hereafter, constitute the material of impor- 
tant manufactures. The finer and more 
costly kinds of porcelain derive their value, 
not so much from the rpiality of their ma- 
terial, as from the labor bestowed on their 
external decoration. When the pieces 
are separately painted by hand, with de- 
vices of different subjects, their value, as 
6[>ecimens of art, depends upon the size 
of the piece, the number and brilliancy of 
the colors employed, and more especially 
upon the skill and finish, exhibited by the 
artist in the design. The manual part of 
the o[>erafton consists in mixing the color- 
ing oxide with a fluid medium, commonly 
an essential oil, and applying it with cam- 
els’ hair pencils. The colors used arc the 
same jBS those employed in other kinds of 


enamelling. When one color requires to 
l>o laid over another, this is performed by 
a second o|3emtioii ; and it often happens 
that a piece of porcelain has to go into the 
eiinmel kiln four or five times, when a 
great variety of colors is contained in the 
fMiinting. The jnagic porcelain of the 
Chinese has figures upon its surface, said 
to }>e invisible when the vessels are emp- 
ty, but liecnmiiig apparent when they are 
filled with water. 

PoRCELAix Clay. (Sec Clap.) 

PoRciA ; daughter of Cato of Utica, and 
wife of Brutus, celebrated as a model of 
coimiihial love and heroic patriotism. She 
preserved inviolate the secrat of the con- 
spiracy against Ciesor, with which she 
ha<l been intrusted by her husband, and 
put herself to death when she saw the 
cause of the repiihli<*aiis lost. The story 
of her swallowiitg live coals is iiot true. 

Porcupine ; a genus of quad- 

rupeds belonging to the rodentia^ or 
gnawera, charactfTized by having the clav- 
ieh's imperfect, two incisor teeth in each 
jaw, and four molars both above and be- 
low, on each side ; these have flat crowns, 
surrounded by a line of enamel, which 
enters into both etiges, anil appears to 
divide the tooth into two portions ; there 
are also small lines of enamel radiating 
from the centre, which arc Vjcni down by 
attrition ; the muzzle is tlficR and trun- 
cated ; till! lip divided ; the tongue fur- 
nished with spiny scales; the eura short 
and roiindcd ; the anterior fei't furnished 
with four toes, and the posterior with five, 
all armeil with thick nails. Cuvier di- 
vides this genus into hystrir, nthetnrn, ere- 
tison and synethera ; the first including 
the common porcupine; the second, the 
faseieiiluted porcupine ; the third, the Ca- 
nadian porcupine; and the fourth, the 
porciipinf3 with n pndiensilo tail. The 
common ))orriipine (If. cri.dnla) is found 
in the southern parts of Eiirofie and in 
Barhary. When full grown, it measures 
nearly tw'o fe^^t in length, and some of its 
spines exceed a foot. Its general color is 
a grizzled, dusky black. The upper part 
of its head and neck is furnished with 
Ifnig, light colored hairs, capable of being 
raised or depressed at plt*asiire ; most parts 
of the hack mid sides are armed with 
spines, which an? longest on the centre of 
the hack. In their iisiinl position they lio 
nearly flat upon the body, with their 
points diracted backwards ; hut when the 
animal is excited, they are ca|)uble of 
being raised. The common porcupi»®f 
though known from the earliest ages, has 
given rise to nutribcrless fables, omoog 
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v^hicli that most commonly received is, 
that it possesses the power of ejecting its 
quills to a considerable distance when 
irritated or pursued. The use of this ar- 
mature does not apj>car to be well under- 
stood ; the most probable supposition, how- 
ever, is, that, like that of the hedgehog, it is 
merely fur defence, as, like that animal, it 
has the power of roiling itself up in a ball, 
and thus presenting a phalanx of spears 
on every side, that renders the attack of 
most anitrials fruitless. The porcupine 
generally sleeps during the day, and only 
}eav<is its burrow in the evening, in search 
of its food, which is almost entirely com- 
posed of vegetables. In captivity it is 
quiet and |)eaccable, but shows no marks 
of attachment or familiarity. Canada 
porcu[)ine (//. dorsaia) is a very unsightly 
and sluggish animal, and is not provided 
with the long quills so remarkable in the 
last- mentioned species, its armature con- 
sisting of short, sharp spines, almost con- 
cealed by the hair with wliich they are 
intermingled. It is about two feet long, 
of a brownish color mingled with white ; 
the spines are attached in a very slight 
manner to the animal, and, from being 
barlted at tip with numerous small re- 
versed points or [irickles, they, by degrees, 
penetrate very deeply into the flesh after 
having once pierced it. Small and insig- 
nificant ns these defensive weapons may 
appear, they are capable of causing the 
death of dOgs, wolves, or indeed of any 
animal that incautiously attempts to seize 
the porcupine. These spines or quills 
are much used among the Indians to 
ornament different articles of dress ; they 
dye them of various colors, in a very per- 
tiianent manner. The Canada porcupine 
is principally found in tlie iiortliem parts 
of the U. States and in Canada. They 
feed on the baiks of various trees, apples, 
corn, &c. Their flesh is said to be very 
unpalatable, resembling flabby pork. They 
pair about the latter end of September, 
and the female brings forth tw'o young in 
April or May. 

PoRDENONE (so Called from his birth- 
place, his true name being Giovanni An- 
tonio Liciniol or Regillo da Pordenone, 
a painter of tlie Venetian school, and rival 
of Titian, was bom in 1584, and executed 
many works for his native place ; some 
also for Mantua, Vicenza, Genoa ; but his 
greatest works for Venice. For this 
city he painted the chaMl of St. Roch, 
and the hall of the Pregadi,Mn -conjunction 
)vith Titian, with whom he also painted 
in St John’s church, whence a constant 
nvaliy existed between them. He died 


in Ferrara, whither he had been invited 
by the duke Ercolc II, to prepare cartoons 
for Flemish tapestry (arazzt). His death 
was attributed to [loison. lie is distin- 
guished for bold and lively coloring. 

Porosity, an essential property of 
bodies, is best ascertained by the micro- 
scope, which shows us the passage of 
fluids through solid bodies; or we may 
discover this proficrty in the transmission 
of light, in all directions, through the in- 
temm structure of hard and solid bodies. 
The porosity of wood is very remarkable. 
Air may 1^ blow'ii, by the mouth, in a 
profuse stream, through a cylinder tw'o 
feet long of dried oak, beech, elm or birch ; 
and if a piece of wood, or a piece of rnar- 
*ble, be dipped in water, and submitted to 
experiment under the receiver of a pneu- 
matic machine, the air issuing through the 
exterior cavities will appear in a torrent 
of bubbles on the external surface. In 
like manner mercury is forced through a 
piece of dry wood, and made to fall in the 
form of a fine divided shower. If a few 
ounces be tied in a bag of sheep skin, it 
may be squeezed through the leather by 
the pressure of the hand, in numerous 
minute streamlets. This experiment il- 
lustrates the porosity of the human cu- 
ticle. From microscopic observations, 
it has been computed that the skin is 
perforated by a thousand holes in the 
length of an inch. If we estimate the 
whole surface of the body of a middle- 
sized man to be sixteen square feel? it 
must contain no fewer llian 2,304,000 pores. 
These pores are the mouths of so many 
excretory vessels, which perform that im- 
portant function in the animal economy, 
insensible perspiration. The lungs dis- 
charge, every minute, six grains, and the 
surface of the skin from three to tw'entv 
grains, the average over the whole body 
being fifteen grains of lymph, consisting 
of water, with a very minute admixture 
of salt, acetic acid, and a trace of iron. 
If w^e suppose this perspirable matter to 
consist of globules only ten times smaller 
than the red particles of blood, or about 
the 5000th part of an inch in diameter, it 
would require a succession of 400 of them 
to issue mim each orifice every second. 
Tlie penneability of a solid body to any 
fluid, depends, however, on its peculiar 
structure and its relation to the fluid. A 
compact substance will sometimes oppose 
the entrance of tliin fluid, while it gives 
free possa^ to a gross one. Thus a cask, 
which holds water, will permit oil to 
ooze through it ; and a fresli, humid blad- 
der, which is air-tight, will yet, when 
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resscil under water, imbibe miieh of that 
quid. If a cyliiulriral piece of oak, u.sli, 
clin, or other hard wooil, cut in tiie (lirec- 
tion of its dbrt's, bo cemented to the eti<i 
of a long glass tube, water will pass fn»ely 
through it, in divided stivainlets ; but a 
soil cork, inserted into a similar tube, will 
clfecuially prevent all escape of the liquid. 
Mercury may be carried in a small cam- 
bric. l)ag, which could not retain wattT for 
a moment. If a circular bottom of cl(»se- 
gmined wood, divided by a line slit (from 
the ilOth to the lOOth part of an inch witle), 
be cemented to the end of a gl:iss tube, it 
will support a column of morcurv from 
one to three or more inches hiirh, the ele- 
vation being always propoiiional to the 
narrowness of the slit. Hence a cistern* 
of box-wood is frequently used for ]Hirt- 
able barometers, the fine joints ailmittiiig 
the access ami pressure of the air, but prt'- 
venting the csca|)e of the mercury. Yet 
a sudicient force woidd overconui this 
obstruction ; and, in the s:ime manner, the 
air which is confined in the common bel- 
lows under a inodeniu* pressure, might, 
by a more violent action, be rnadetotrans- 

{ )ire copiously through the boards and the 
eather. The tnuismission of a fluhl 
through a solid sulistnnce sliows the ex- 
istence of pores ; but the resistanci*, in or- 
dinary cases, to such a passage*, js insulli- 
<*ient, therefore, to prove the contrary. 
Tlii* permeal)ility of translucent sub- 
stauc -s to tlie rays of light, in all direc- 
tiobs, evinces the most extreinf; porosity. 
But this inference is not confined men»Iy 
to tin* bodies usually termed diaphanous ; 
for the gradation towards opacity ad- 
vance.s by insensible shades. The thin 
air itself is not perfectly transbicid, nor 
will the densest metal absolutely bar all 
passage of light. The whole mass of our 
atmosphere, equal to the weight of a col- 
umn of thirty-four feet of water, transmits, 
according to its comparative clearness, 
only from four fifths to three fourths of 
the fierpendicular light, and consecpicntly 
retains or absorbs from a fifth to a fourth 
of the whole. But this absoiption is 
greatly increased by the accumulation of 
the medium. When the sun has ap- 
proached within a degree of the horizon, 
and his rays now traverse a tract of air 
equal in weight to a column of 905 feet of 
water, only the 212th part of them can 
n^ach the surface of the earth. Even gold 
itself is diaphanous : if a leaf of that metal, 
either pure or with only an 80th part of 
alloy, and therefore of a fine yellow lustre, 
but scarcely exceeding the J100,000th part 
of an inch in thickness, and enclosed be- 


tween two thin plates of mica, be held 
immcdiatc'ly before the eye, and opposite 
to a window, it will transmit a soft green 
light, like the color of the water of the 
sea, or of u clear lake of moderate defitli. 
The iiilcrior ductility of the other metals 
will not allow that fine lamination, which 
would be n*(}uisite for showing, in ordi- 
nary cast's, the tninsmissioii of light. Hut 
their diaphnntiiis quality might he inferred 
fmm tilt* tints with which they aflect the 
transmitted rays, on being nllt)yed with 
goltl. Other substances, though com- 
monly rt'ckoned opatpie, yet admit, in 
various degrees, the passage of light. The 
window of a small apartmt'Ut being cIosimI 
by a deal board, if a person within shut 
his eyes a few miniitt's to render them 
mt>re acute, he will, on opening them 
again, easily t!is(!orn a faint glimmer issu- 
ing through the wiialow. In }»*oportioii 
ns the board is planed thinner, more light 
will be admitted, till the furniture of the 
room becomes visible. Writing paper 
transmits about a third part of the whole 
incident light, and, when oiled, it often 
supplies the place of glass in the common 
workshops. The addition of oil docs not, 
how(*ver, mat(*rially augment tho diapha- 
nous rpiality of the paper, but renders its 
internal struciunj more regular, and more 
assimilated t(» that of a liquid. The rays 
of light travel, without much obstruction, 
across sevf^ral folds of paper, and even 
escape copiously through pasteboard. 
Combining these various facts, it follows 
that all bodies arc pf^rmeabh*, though in 
extremely diffenuit degrc<‘S, to the aflliix 
of light. They must, therefore, bo widely 
perforated, and in every fHissible direc- 
tion. 

PonpiiYRT is a comf>ound rock, having 
a basis in which the other contempora- 
neous constituent parts arc imbedded. 
The Imse is sumetimes claystone, some- 
times hornstone, sometimes compact feld- 
spar, jade, pitchstono, ]K*arlstone, and ob- 
sidian. The imbedded parts are coni- 
mordy feldspar and quartz ; the former in 
more or less distinct crystals. There arc 
jK)rphyric?8 of different ages. One variety 
is fimnd /midiiating into granite and gne- 
iss ; but tliis docs not f>08se8B the charac- 
teristics of the rock in the highest perfec- 
tion ; another is found in overlying strata, 
and unconformable to other rocks, which 
is the true porphyry. Its color is often 
red or green, and, when polished, is valu- 
able for ornamental work, being superior 
to marble, on account of its great hard- 
ness. This rock abounds in Egypt, the 
northern parts of Europe, in Mexico and 
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South America ; it also exists in the vi- 
cinity of Boston, ill Massuciiijsetts. There 
is still another variety found in coiiiicxioii 
with extinct volcanoes, which is some- 
times disliiipiished hy the iinmc of r^n/- 
norphyry. It nhounds in tlie rieighlior- 
hood of tJie Meditemincun. 

Porphyry ; u celehratf*d philosopher, 
of the scliool of the New PJatonists. (See 
M'W PUUonisis,) 

Porpoise (cldphinus phocatna). Seve- 
ral sfiecies of the geiuis cUlphinus are 
known hy sc:anien under the iiurne of por- 
poise, hut the D. phocann is that to w'hich 
this designation is generally applicil. The 
term porpoise, porpesse, or porpus, is de- 
rived from the Italian porcopesce, or hog- 
6sh, from the supposed resemhlaiice of 
Its pmjecting snout to that of the hog; 
the French and German afiiiellatioiks for 
it have a similar signification. The |Hir- 
}K)ise is distinguished from the dolphin by 
the superior thickness of its head and its 
smaller size. The hack is generally black, 
and the belly whitt^ Both jaws are fur- 
nished with teeth ; these are comprcsscMl, 
sharp, black above and white lieiicath. 
The spout-hole is upon the crown of the 
licad, fif a semilunar shape, and divided 
internally by a cartilaginous membrane. 
The whole body is covered with a coat 
of (at, nearly an inch in thickness, beneath 
w hich the llesh aj)p<*ars red and muscular, 
resetiihling that of the hog. They are 
very abundant on the American coast, 
and, Ikdore a stonn, may be seen gambol- 
ling and tumbling, as it is termed, in large 
shoals. 'Pile porpoise feeds on small fish, 
such us the herring and mackerel, of which 
tliey destroy gn;at numbers. It is said 
tliat tliey act in concert, when in pursuit 
of tlieir prey, urging tliem from one bay 
or estuary to aiioUier, deterring ibem from 
tiic shallow water, and driving them to- 
wards each other’s amlujsh, with all the 
nrt of an cxperieiiceil dog. The flesh w’as 
formerly considered as a great delicacy, 
hut is now seldom eaten ; the liver, how- 
<?vcr, is still esteemed by seamen, and is 
said to resemble that of the bog in taste. 

PoRpoRA, Nicola (called, by ilie Italians, 
patj^rck of harmony), was liom at 
Naples in 1G85. His first opera, Ariana « 
was brought out at VieniTa (1717). 
The operas which he coniposjed for Rome, 
Napiea and Venico, before and after his 
visit to England, amount, according to 
doctor Burney, to more than fifty. In 
1/30, several cantatas by him were also 
published. In 1726, he brought forward 
iK/oce, at Venice, at tlie same time 
that Vinci had bis Sixm perfonued on 
X. 23 


another stage in the same city. At finrt 
he found it difticult to sustain the contest, 
but, up to 1729, lie liad brought out five 
operas at Venice, which were received 
with geiii;nil apfilause. In that year he 
W€*nt to Dresden, wliere the king of Po- 
land ap)ioiiitcd him his chapel-master. 1 lo 
was treated with the greatest distinction 
at court, and liasse (q. v.) and his w'ife 
could not conceal their jealousy of Por- 
f)ora and the celebrated Mingotti (q. v.), 
whom he had iustnicted. In 1731, Por- 
|M>ra returned to Naples, and cstahlished 
a singing school, which produced the 
greate.st singers of the eighteenth century, 
Furineili (q. v.), Caffarelli (see Majorano'^, 
Halimlierti, Flierti, Gabrielli, &c. In 
I7«i2, he went witli Fariiielli to London, 
w'liither he had been invited on accouitt 
of the disputes lietw'een lliuidel (q. v.) and 
the directors of tli(3 opera. His twelve 
cantatas for a single voice procured him 
this invitation. But his theatre sustained 
itsedf only while supported hy Handel’s 
aflversaries, and, in 1736, it entirely fell 
through. He had exhibited only four ope- 
ras in London. During his stay there, he 
published six trios for two violins and a 
ftass-viol {Sci Siti/onte di Camera), ^vhirh 
show that he excelled much less in instru- 
mental than in vocal music. He appears, 
however, to have been sensible of his de- 
fects; he studied tbc sonatas of Corelli, 
and, in 1754, published tw^elvc sonatas for 
the violin, which belong to tbc first class 
ill this department. At about the same 
tiling he visited Germany again, and taught 
singing in Vienna. Haydn (q. v.), who 
was then emerging from povert}’, accom- 
panied him on tbc haq^sichord, and w^as 
in bis service for three months. Porpora 
produced mastequcces for the church, the 
chamber, and the theatre. Selvnggi made 
a conqdete collection of such of his works 
os were at Rome : there are many otliera 
at Naples. The prevailing character of 
Ills music is serious and elevated. In the 
recitative he was considered, hy all toiii- 
posens as a modeL After having been, a 
long time, first teacher of the consrrratorio 
dcg/i mcurabili at Venice, where he coin- 
iiosed many admirable inasses and motels, 
lie returned to Naples, where be died in 
1767, in the greatest povert 3 \ 
PoRSEKNA,tlickingofthe Etrurian city 
Clusiuiii, received the Tarquius when they 
fled from Romo, and, after in vainciideav-' 
©ring to effect their restoration by nego- 
tiation, advanced with an army to Rome, 
lie would have entered the city with the 
flying Romans, had not Horatiiis Codes 
(q. v.) disputed the passage until the 
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bridge was broken down. Porsciinn then 
bf^sieged Home, und u lliniinc was prodne- 
ctl ill the city, whtMi another Uoinan ytiiith, 
Mucins Sctevola ((}. v.), gsive n striking 
jirouf of his patriotism and devotednt‘ss. 
Poi^sennnwas nowineIine<! to nt'gotiation. 
He demanded that tiieir property should 
be restorod to the Tarquins, ami that tint 
cities taken from the Veieiites, in tornier 
wara, should In^ given up. I'he st^eond 
cNindition was granteil ; the fii*st was re- 
jeelt^d. A truce, however, was agreed 
upon, for tiie security of which the Rtunans 
sent ten young men, and lus many girls, 
as hostages, to the Etrurian camp. The 
latter tbiiiid an opportunity of escaping to 
Kt)me, l)y swimming over the TiluT. Hut 
the consul Publicoia conveyed tlu*m Iwick 
again to Poi'senna, and wils, on this occa- 
sion, treated with the greatest indignity by 
the Tanpiiiis. Pursenna, on receiving in- 
telligence of it, imniediately despatched 
his son Aruns, to protect the Konians. 
Indignant at the porlidy of the Tarqiiiiis, 
and respecting the magnanimity c»f the 
Romans, the king separated himself from 
the former, and eonclndetl peace with 
the latter without taking away their hos- 
tages. I'o relieve the wants of tin? Ro- 
mans, without orteiiding their prhie liy a 
formal present, he lefl behind, at his de- 
parture, his wliole camp, with all its stores. 
Ill remetniirance of his magnuiiimity, tin; 
senate erect(‘<l to him a moimineiit, and 
presfuited him with an ivory chair and 
sceptre, a golden crown, ainl a niyal r<jhc. 
A suljse(|uent firoposition from J^)J'selma 
to the Romans kj admit the Tan|iiins 
l)(?ing declined, Poi-s<?ima ahandon(?d tiiem, 
lived in undisturbed friendship with the 
Romans, und resioreii to them the territo- 
ry' of the Veieiites, which they hud cedeil 
at the conclusion of peace. 

PoRSON, Richard ; a celebrated critic 
and classical scholar, proft?ssor of Giv«jk 
in the nniversiiy of Cumhridge. lie was 
born Dec. 25, 1750, at East Riistoii, in 
Norfolk, where his father was clerk of the 
parish, and to him he was indehted for the 
fii*st rudiments of his edneation. He re- 
ceived some further instruction at the vil- 
lage school, and also from the vicar of 
Rtiston ; after which he was sent to Eton, 
through the patronage of some gentlemen 
■w\io witnessed and admired his early pro- 
ficiency and indiniilion for the study of 
classical literature. In 1777, he became a 
student of Trinity college, Cambridge, 
where he gained a prize medal ; and, in 
1781, he was chosen to a fellowship. He 
proceeded M. A. in 1785 ; and, not choos- 
ing. to take holy orders, on account of 


consciLMitions scruples in roganl to the 
signing of tiie Thirty-nine Articles, lie wu.s 
obliged to relinipiisli liis iitllowship. Jn 
171K1, he was unanimously elect<?d (jreck 
professor, and, two yeai-s alh r, he hegajj 
the piihlication of the Tragedies of Eu- 
ripides, witii annotatioiKs, hut continued 
liis labors only through ibur of these tlni- 
mas — Hlm'uIki, Orestes, Plueiiissa?, and 
ilhuiea. lie also assisted in editing the 
OrtMiville llonuT, published at Oxford 
(ll*^0(), 4 vols., 4lo.), und correcteil the text 
of the trugiulies of ilCscliyliis tor a splen- 
did edition, which appeared from the 
Glasgow press, in folio, also printed in 
two \(dumes octavo. He enjoyed the 
reputation of being one of the best Greek 
seliolars and criliesof the age in Engluiid, 
notwithstanding whicii, he experieiicetl 
little patronage — a cireiimstunee partly at- 
tribiitahle t(» his intemperate I aims. To- 
warils the latt(?r part (d‘ liis liii*, he wiis 
appointed lihnirian to the London insritii- 
tion, with a salary of £200 a year; und his 
<leaih look plai'e riept. 25, IK)S, at liis 
apartments, in the lioiisi? tlitm heloiiging 
to that estahlisliment in the Did Jewrj. 
His decease was occasioned hv apoplexy; 
and, his body having been siihjirted to 
anatoniieal t‘\ainiiiation, it was diseovered 
that his skull was one of the tiiiekest that 
liad (;ver l>t*en observed. He was the 
author of Li'llei-s to Archdeacon 'rra\is, 
ill Answer to liis Del’eiice of the Three 
Heavenly Witnesses (1700, 8vo.), in wiiich 
he is allowed to have completely iiivali* 
<lated the rontested ti^xt, 1 John, v', 7; 
and, after his death, professor Monk and 
Mr. Hloiiitiidd, now bishop of London, 
pnhiislied his Ailversaria, or Notes and 
Emendations of the (jlreek Hoels; und his 
'JVacts and xMiscelhmies were edileil hy 
Mr. Kidd (18151. Many of these are wil- 
lies of irony anil iminor of the most racy 
and peculiar kiinl, wliiidi, with otlier inli- 
clcs uhoiindiiig with Icumiiig and critical 
uciimm), appeared in various of the litera- 
ry journals. Acuti ness of discernment, 
solidity of judgment, united to intense a|)- 
plicatiori and a sliipendoiis memory, reii- 
flcred professor Porsoii a complete critic 
ill the most honorable sense of that apjicl- 
latioi). He married Mrs. Jiemuii, sister to 
Mr. Perry, proprietor of the Morning 
Chronicle, in which many of his fugitive 
pieces app(?arerl. (See the article Porson 
ill tlic Supplement to the Encyclnpicdia 
Britanriicu, written hy doctor Young.) 

Port. The name of Port wines, or 
Oporto wines, is given, in commerce, to 
the produce of tiie vineyards along th® 
course of tlic Douro, in Portugal. Although 
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tliore nro, in reality, many varieties of 
wiiH'>3 produced in this district, yet such 
is the degree to wliicli the muriipulations, 
admixtures and adulterations of these 
wines have hoeii emried, that Poit wine 
has come to he considenul its a pecidiac 
sj)Hcie8 oflicjuor, of nearly iiniforni flavor 
and strength, varying, indeed, in rpiality, 
hilt a<imitting fl;\v d< 'gives of excellence; 
whereas the Ihpior sold under this name 
is, in fact, a compound of a great iiinnher 
of wines of v(3ry different quality, with a 
large admixture of hraudy. The wine 
comitry of the Upper Douro begins at 
alioiit iifly miles from Oporto, and is un- 
der the siipcrintendeiice of a company 
vested with great ])rivileges. The better 
wines, under the name factor jj wines, 

arc destined for ex))ortation ; those de- 
signed lor the English market are culled 
rin/tos fie emhartpie, nr export wines, and 
those fur other countries vinhos separatlos, 
or assorted wines. The wine is first 
])laced in large tuns, in which it remains 
till winter, when it is raek<*d into pipes, 
and conveyed to Oporto, 'fo that intend- 
ed lor exportation, brandy is adiled when 
it is deposited in tli<3 stores, and an addi- 
tional (jiiantity when it is shippial, gen- 
erally about a year alh'i* the vintage. Jt is 
then of a dark purple color, a full body, 
with an astringent bitter-sw’eet taste, and a 
strong flavor and odor of brandy. After 
remaining Home years in the wood, the 
sneet ness, roughness, and astriiigency of 
the flavor, abate; but it is not until it has 
heuii kept ten fir liiteeii yeai's in bottle 
that the odor of the brandy is subdued, 
and the genuine aroma of the wine is de- 
velopf'd. When a very large yiortion of 
the extractive and coloring matter is pre- 
cipitated in tlu! form of a crust, the wine 
heeoiiies tawny, and loses its flavor and 
aroma. This is very apt to be the case in 
th(! wines made Ifoni white grapes, and 
colored with elder berries or other niateri- 
als—a common practice when there is a 
delieiency of the black grapes. Port 
wines of excellent f|uality are often so 
highly adulterated with bnmdy as to be 
entirely deprived of their flavor ami aro- 
ma ; ami the stroiigm' kinds, which are not 
irretrievably ruinefi by this udmixtiire, on- 
ly regain their flavor after being allowed 
to nudlow for many yeai>i. Port wine (if 
the lifpiur thus described may be so called) 
'vas introduced into very gem'ral use in 
k’ngland by the Methuen treaty (l/OJ}), 
<md the freqmmt and protracted hostilities 
i)etween England and France kept it in 
Vogue till the pence of 1815, since which 
the taste for light wines has been revived 


there, so as materially to lessen the con- 
sumption of the strong wines of Portugal. 
The Port wines, abounding in the astrin- 
gent principle, and deriving additional 
jmtency from brandy, may be sf^rviceable 
ill disfmlers in which gentle tonics are re- 
quired ; but gallic acid renders them unfit 
for weak stomachs, and the excitement 
they profliiee is of rather a sluggish nature. 
— 8ee Wines; see, also, Henderson, on 
wines (London, 1894). 

Port ; a harbor or haven on the sea- 
coast. — Free Pori is one o|)en and free for 
riierchuiits of all nations to load and un- 
loafl their vessels in, without paying any 
duty or customs; such are the fjorts of 
Genoa and Leghorn. — Fret Pori is also 
used for a total exemption and franchise 
wiiicli any set of merchants enjoy, for 
goods imported into a state, or those of the 
giMWth of the country ex])orted by them. 

Port is also a name given, on some 
occasions, to the larboard oi left side of 
the sliif), as Port the helm — ^the order to 
j)iJt the helm over to the larboard side of 
the vessel, when going large. Tins word 
appears intended to prevent any mistakes 
happening from the similarity of sounds 
in the words starboard and larboard^ par- 
ticularly when orders arc given relating to 
the helm. 

Port, or Port Hole. The embra- 
puivs or openings in the side of a shiji of 
war, wherein the artillery is ranged in bat- 
tery upon the decks, above and below’, are 
calhul ports, or port holes. — Gun-room ports 
arc situated in the ship’s counter, and are 
used for stern -chases, and also for passing 
a small cable or a hawser out, either to 
moor, head and stern, or to spring upon the 
cable, &c. — Lower-deck poris are iho^e on 
the lowest gun-deck. — JMiddle-deck ports 
are those on the second or middle gnn- 
dock of ilirce-deckci*s. The port holes 
are shut up in storms, to prevent the water 
from driving through them. — Port lids; 
a sort of bunging doors, to shut in the 
ports at sea. They are fastened by hinges 
to the upper edges of the ports, so as to let 
dowm when the cannon are drawn into the 
ship, wdierehy the water is prevented enter- 
ing the lower decks. — Port Ptooks ; liooks 
over the ports, to w iiich tiie port liingcs are 
attached. 

Port-au-Prixce. (See Port R^puhU- 
caw.) 

Po rt Jackson. ( See jVcia South Wales, 
and Sydney.) 

Port Mahon. (See Mahon.) 

Port Kepublicain ; formerly JPor^-aw- 
Prince, capital of the nqiublic of Hayti 
(q. V.), on the w^estern side of the island, 
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at the south-east extremity of tlio Imy of 
the same nume; lat. loii. 

"37* W. It is built in a low and unhealthy 
spot, with brood but iin paved street^, and 
coutuiiis the presidents palaee, sevepiil lit* 
erary institutions, a la/uretto, and other 
public buildings. Ih'sides the military 
school, the pupils of which are instructed 
gratuitously, tlit^re are several nionitorial 
schools. Coniincrco is the principal oc- 
cupation of tlie inhabitants. In 18*^24, 1*U 
American, 18 English, (> German, and tVl 
French vessels euterotl the port, and the 
value of the imports amounted to 

16.500.000 francs. Tin* amount of ex- 
ports — cotiee, cotton, Campeuchy wimmI, 
&.C. — was much greater. 'Hie population, 
which, ill 1700, was 15,000 (of whom 

12.000 were blacks), is now estimated at 
30,000. The city w'as founded in 1745, 
and was Ciimpletidy destroyed by nti 
earthquake iii 1770. In 1830, it <‘xperi- 
enced several siiocks, some of whieh did 
considerable damage. 

Pout Royal ; a seaport of the island of 
Jamaica. (<{. v.) 

Port Royal des Champs ; a Cister- 
cian convent, foumled in 12:i‘l, not far 
from V'ersailles, and aliout six ieagii<>s 
from Paris, played an important part in 
tho Jansctiistic controversy. (8e«5 ./r- 
tiatddf and Jarusenius,) The abbess An- 
gelica, sister of Antony Anmuld, had 
brought it into closer connexion with the 
theologians of l^uris hy founding a new 
convent in the suhurh of »St. Jac<pjes in 
Paris (162^)), which, in distinction from the 
pan^iit estahiishment, was called Port Roy- 
al dt Palis, She had also revived the 
monastic anstfuity in the two hous<*s. 
The nuns of Port Itoya! a«lhered, under 
the. influence* of tlieir prot(?clor, Jean do 
Vergier tlu Ilavranne, ai»hot of St. (.’ynm, 
to tlie Juri.Sf,*nisU4, and their house in the 
country becaiin: tlie sanctuary of the par- 
ty, when the most (‘l/xpieiit th(;ologians 
and defenders of Jaiisenisin — Nicole, the 
brotiiers Aniauld and Leinaitre — look up 
their residence at Port Royal <Ies Champs, 
ill a separate building, called Lts (Jrarifres. 
Here they paiticipated in the peiiuiicA^i 
aii<l lutiors of the nuns, and sot up u 
school, in which, in opposition to the lax 
system of the Jt.'suits, they inculcated ii 
purer morality, anil aimed at u more thor- 
ough course of study, with iistdul im- 
provements in the method of instruction. 
The celebrated Anne of HoiirlMin, duchess 
of Longueville, came into the neighbor- 
hood, and became their patroness ; Jloi- 
Icau was their friend, mid Racine their 
grateful pupil. The latt<;r wrote a histoiy of 


Port Royal. This society presented a union 
of great talents, profound learning and sin- 
eon* pi(*ty, whieh has rarely Ihkjii eriuulled ; 
penitents of all conditions joiiietl it, and the 
fame of its sanctity sprt*ad over the Cath- 
olic world. Trusting to their nqnitation, 
the iiiiiis refused to siil)Si*rihe the hull of 
Al(*\aiider VII against the dispiitiul doc- 
trines of Janseiiiiis, and siistuined them- 
selves, iirter their pniteeiors hud been ex- 
pelled, through numerous liuiniliations, 
until the lM*giniiing of the eighteenth ceii- 
tiiry, when ihtur enntimied adherence to 
the Jaiisenist doctrines, which had gone 
out of vogue, n*sulted in the suppression 
and complete destruction of the uhlwy by 
the Paris police (1701>). Its ruins still 
tlirm a place of pilgrimage li>r tho more 
devout i’arisiaii, and (jri^;goire has erect- 
ed a mompnerit to its memory in his 
work entitled Lrs Ruines dt Pt*rt Royal 
(18()!»). 

PoKTAtiK is used in the U. States for a 
carrying place over land ht‘tween naviga- 
ble riveiN. In st^veral instances this name 
has been given to si*ttlemeiits in the vi- 
cinity of such carrying places. 

Portamento ni Voce ( Italian, com/ucf 
of the I’oiVc), in music, signifies the skill 
of the singer to eonneet one sound so 
closely with tho others, that no interrup- 
tion is pcree[>til)le, and that all seem to he 
hut one long breathing. The art of tho 
singer, in this respect, is to breathe at the 
propiT time. 

PoKTct'LLis, in firtilicalion, is an as- 
S(*mhlag(i of sevcTal large pieces of wood, 
joined across one another like a harrow, 
and each point(*d with in>n at the bottom. 
They are souieiimes liung over the gate- 
way of old fortified towns, ready to he let 
down in ease of surprisi^, when the gates 
cannot be shut. 

Porte, Ottoman, or Scblime Porte; 
the court of the 'Purkish sultan, so calliul 
from the gate [porta in Italian) of the im- 
perial paluee. (See Ottoman Empire,) 

Porter, sir Robert Ker, was horn at 
Durham. His mother was lell a widow 
with five children, and in scanty circiiiii- 
Hiuncos. Robert early nianifested an un- 
common genius for drawing, many -of his 
sketches, made when he was only six 
yi*ars of age, being remarkable for their 
spirit ; and, in 17JX), he became a student 
at tho royal academy, under the auspices 
of Mr. West. Not more than two yeaw 
hail elupsiul, since his commencing his 
studies at the academy, when he was em- 
ployed to paint the figures of !Vb>ses and 
Aaron, for the commiinion-tahle of Shore- 
ditch church. In 171)4, ho presented to 
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tlic Roman Catholic chapel, at Porteca, 
in altar-piece representing Clirist calming 
:lie storm ; and, in 179ri, he gave to St. 
jolin’s college, Cambridge, an altar-piece, 
he subject of whiidi is St. John preach- 
ing in the wilderness. 1I(! was only 
:wcnfy-two wIkjii he lK;gnn his large pic- 
:ure of the storming of Seringupaturn. 
riioiigh it contained nearly seven hun- 
IhmI iigiires as large as life, it was finish- 
>d in t(‘n weeks ; nor did it bear any 
iiurks of haste, it being, both i'n composi- 
ioii and coloring, a work of high merit. 
Jt was succeiided by two othe*r pictures of 
the same magnitude — the Siege of Acre, 
and tiie Jhittle of Agincourt. In 1804, he 
was invited to Russia by the emperor, 
w'ho made him liis historical painter. 
He oonse(|uently visited St. Petersburg, 
where he was received with distinction, 
and employed to decorate the admimlty 
liull, in the Russian capiud. While re- 
siding there, he gained the uflections of 
the princess Scln'rbatoff, and was on the 
point of marrying her, when a rupture 
with hhigland obliged him to leave Russia. 
He passed into Sweden to Join the Rritisli 
forces under sir J<din Motuv, w'honi he 
accompanied to Spain, sharing in the 
hardships and perils of tin* cam|)aign, 
which (‘tided with the battles of Corunna. 
After having r<‘tnain(*d fur sonic time in 
Fiiigland, he again went to Russia, and 
iTceived the band of the princess Scher- 
batotf. Witli her he revisited his native 
country, where, in 18L*1, he obtained the 
honor of knighthood. From 1817 to 1820 
inclusive, he was engaged in travelling 
through the East; and, in the course ()f 
his travels, explored the countries from 
the hanks of the Rhnrk sea to the Eu- 
phrates, and from the Euphrates to the 


weather ; also a common name for build- 
ings which had such covered walks sii[>- 
ported by pillars. Among the ancients, 
these were highly ornamented, and of 
great extent. The remains of the portico 
at Palmyra (q. v.) show it to have been 
full 4000 feet long. There was a famous 
portico at Athens, called PacUt, (q. v.) 
Among modern jiorticoes, those of the 
grand facade of the Louvre and of the 
great eoiht of the hosintal of invalids at 
Paris, and that at Greenwich hosi)ital, de- 
serve mention. 

PoRTiux'cuLA. {See Pranciscans,) 

Portland. The Bentinck family is 
Dutch, the founder of it in England hav- 
ing been count Bentinck, created earl of 
•Portland hy William 111 ; his sou was 
creaUid duke hy George the First. The 
grandson of the latter, William. Henry 
Cavendish Bentinck, third duke, was bom 
in 1738, and, after sitting for some time in 
the house of commons, was called to the 
iipiHT house hy the death of his father, in 
17<i2, from which time he voted with the 
inar()iiis of Rockingham (q. v.), in wdiose 
adniinistrarion he was lor(l chanil)erlain. 
During tlu; American war, he acted with 
the opposition, and, in 1782, was appoint- 
ed lord lient(‘nant of Ireland, wlierc ho 
rciiinincd only three months, in conse- 
quence of the death of the marquis of 
Rockingham. From the accession of 
l*itt, the duke acted with the whig oppo- 
sition until 1792, when he was elected 
chancellor of Oxford, and, joining with 
Mr. Burke in his alarm at the French 
revolution, he siqiported ndininistration. 
He was accordingly, in 1794, made secre- 
tary of state for the home department, 
which he held until the resignation of 
Mr. Pitt, in 1801, and was then appointed 


mouth of the Persian gulf. Among his president of the council, wliicli lie held 
Works arc Tnivelling Sketches in Russia until 1805. On the resignation of lord 
and SwtMlim (2 vols., 4to., 1808); Letters Grenville, in 1807, he was appointed first 
from Porliigul and Spain (8\o., 1801)); lord of the treasury, which office he re- 
Narraiive of tlu-* Campaign in Russia signed soon after, and died in 1808. The 
(1813); 'J'ravels in Georgia, Pei-sia and present duke of Portland (horn in 17(^) 
Arni(‘iiia (1822). Avas lord privy seal in Canning’s adminis- 

I’oRTKR. The quantity of beer, ale trution, and lord president of the council 
and porter im|)ortcd into the U. Stales in in that of Goderich, 
tiu’. yi?ar ending September 30, 1830, was Portland ; a post-town, |)ort of entry 
05,200 gallons, valued at 00,420 dollars ; and commercial metropolis of the slate of 
tli(J (piantity exported w^as JISOO gallons, Maine. It stands on a peninsula in Cas- 
vulued at 3925 dollars. (For the niaiiu- co Iwiy, and has a heantifnl and healtliy 
factnre of porter, see Brewings vol. ii, p. situation, and one of the best harbors in 
203.) America; north-north-east from Boston, 

PoRTici. (See J^apleSf and Jlercula- 110 inilos; from Portsmouth, 54; from 
neum.) Washington, 542; latitude of Oliserva- 

PoRTico (Italian, from porticus^ Lat.) ; tory hill, 43J^ Siy N. ; Ion. 
ft continued range of columns, covered at population, in 1820,8581 ; in 1830, 12,601. 
top, in order to serve ns a slieltcr from the x he town is well laid out, and is built 


23 * 
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in a very convenient and elegant style. 
There are very lew towns in America 
which are so pleasant to the eye of the 
traveller. It contains hUeen meeting- 
houses, including two for Christians (ipv.), 
one for Roman Catholics, one for Afri- 
cans and one for mariners ; also a cus- 
tom-house, a theatre, an atlieneiim con- 
taining a library of 3000 volumes, and 
six banks, including the brunch bank of 
the U. States, The harbor is very safe 
and capacious, and is never frozen, ex- 
cept for a few days in the coldest winters. 
On a head land on cape Klizaboth, near 
the entrance of the harbor, there is a stone 
lighthouse, seventy feet high, erected in 
1700. The town is defeinled by forts 
Preble and Scammel, on opposite sides* 
of the ship channel, one mile and a half 
from the lighthouse. Tiie islaiuts around 
the harbor are very numerous and tn^aii- 
tiftil, and protect it against the violence of 
storms. The siiipping belonging to this 
port, in 18*^1, umoiiiited to (ill) tons; 
and on the 30th of Sept., 1831, it ainoniit- 
ed to 4*2,OJ»;2 tons, and consisted of 25 
ships, 98 brigs, 208 schooners, 33 sloops, 
3 steam-boats, and 31 vi'ssels uinh'r 20 
tons. The principal articles ofiwport are 
lumber and Hsli. 3Iiieli uttiMition is paid 
to education. The town snpjiorts one 
English high school for Imys ; two moni- 
torial schools for hoys, and two tor girls ; 
six primary schools, and one for colored 
children. One academy, two liigli scdiools 
for females, and several otlufr scliools, are 
supfKirted at private expense, f'ortland 
was formerly a part of Fahnontli, and, in 
1775, the principal part of the town was 
burned by the British. It was incorporat- 
ed by its present name in 178<i. 

Portland Stonk is a dull, whitish 
species, mi]ch used in liuildiiigs about 
London. It is composed of a course grit 
cemented together by an earthy spar. 

Portland V^\SK {formerly called the 
Barberini Vase) ; one of the most beauti- 
ful relics of auticpiity of the kind. It is 
a fimend vase, and was iliscovereil near 
Rome, during the poniifii’ate (1G22 — 
1644) of Urban VI J I (Barhcrini), in a 
sarcophagus, which is siip[H)sed to have 
been that of Alexander Severus and Ju- 
lia Mamrnsea, his inotlier. It was bought 
of the Barberini family in 178(5, by the 
late duke of Portland, for 1000 guineas. 
Its height is about ten inches, and its di- 
ameter, where broadest, six. There are 
aeveml figures on it of exquisite work- 
manships in basso relievo, in white ofiaque 
glass, on a ground of deep blue glas.s, 
which ajipears black except when held 


a^inst the light. Vcltheim (Hist, tmd 
Antui, MhandLf 1800| thinks that it rep- 
resiuits the history of Aleestc, who is re- 
stored to Admetus by Htn*cules, hut that 
on the sarcophagus, which is still in the 
Vatican, is rtqireseiited the qiiurrel of 
Achilles and Agamemiiou about Briseis. — 
See Weilgwooil’s Description of the Port- 
land Vase (Loudon, 1790, 4to.). 

Porto. (See Oporto.) 

Porto Bello (properly Puerto Veto)* 
a harlxir and city of New Grenada, on the 
isthmus of Panama, forty-live miles N. \V. 
of the city of Panama. It is situated on 
the Curihheaii sea, and has a large and 
safe harlmr; 1^.90^^ 24' N.; Ion. 79° 43' 
W. It was never very populous, even in 
its most iluiirishing period, and its popula- 
tion is now much reduced ; we have no 
pn‘cise data relative to it. The Spanish 
galleons formerly came here U'^iiually to 
receive on hoard the rich exports of Peru 
and Chile, which were landeil at Panama, 
and transporttMl across the isthmus ; hut it 
was capliiivd sf'vcral times by the Eiig- 
lisii ; and, in 1740, its fortifications were 
destroyed by admiral Vernon, from which 
period the artieles nl>ovt*-m(mtioii(Ml were 
carrietl round cajie Horn. (See Panama^ 
Isthmus of.) 

Porto Ca hello, or PrERTo Cabello ; 
a town of V<5n(»zin’la, on the Caribbean 
sea; hit. 10° 28' N.; Ion. (>8° 17' VV. It 
is htiilt partly on a small island, wliieli 
coiiiinuiiicut(‘S with the eonritaMit by a 
hrhige. It has a capaeious and safe har- 
bor, ainl a population of less than 5,000. ^ 

Porto Rico. (See Jlppcndix^ end of 
this volume.) 

Porto Santo. (See Madeira.)' 

Port Royal. (See page 2(58.) 

Ports, Cinc^ue. (See Cinque Ports.) 

Portsmouth ; a noted seaport in llie 
English channel, being die prineipul reii- 
ilezvoiis of the British navy. It is situat- 
ed on the western side of the islaiiil of 
PorLsea, at the mouth of the hay 
teniieil Portsmouth harbor^ and consists 
of the old town of Portsmouth, inchuh 
cd within its fortifieil walls, and the 
new towns of Portsiia nn<l Souihstia, 
which were only begun about a cen- 
tury ago, on commons to the north and 
south of the town, hut have alrtjady out- 
grown in size, |)opulution and iniportaiico 
the parent town itself. Portsmouth har- 
Iwr excels, decidedly, every other in Great 
Britain for its capaciousness, depth and se- 
curity. At its ciitnmce, the harbor is very 
narrow, hut it soon expands to a great 
width. Every where the anchorage *9 
good, the depth sufliciont for sliiiis of 
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any size, tlie slicltcr complete, and the ex- 
tent siifhcieiit to contain almost the whole 
navy ot'Knglniid. The tiirno us roadstead 
ofSpithead, hetween Portsmouth an«l the 
Jsh^ or Wight, can contain 1000 sail of 
v(‘ss<;ls in the great(;st security. Ports- 
iiiouth Jiarhor is well protected from as- 
saults hy tlie niimhcr and strength of its 
batteries. The furtiUcatioiis were begun 
by KdwanI IV. The dock-yard, being 
the grand naval arsenal of England and 
the general rendezvous of the British fleet, 
is hy far the largest in the kingdom, in- 
cluding an urea of 100 acres. In the na- 
val college, the number of scholars is lim- 
ited to JOO in lime of war, and seventy in 
tiiiK* of peatte, of whom thirty, the sems 
of otiicers of tlie navy, are maintained and 
ediicaletl free of ex|>en8e. On the anchor- 
wharf, hundreds of anchors are piled up 
ready for immediate service. The ropery 
is three stories high, fifty-four feet broad, 
and 101)4 feet long. In the vast building 
called the smithery^ anchors are wrought 
weighing from seventy to ninety cwts. 
each. The gun-wharf is an immense ar- 
senal, consisting of various ranges of 
buildings for the i*tiCP{)tion of naval and 
military stores, artillery, &c. The small 
armory is ea|Kihle of eontuining 20,000 
stand of arms. Ni^ar Portsmouth is Ilas- 
lar liospital, for the navy. The church 
of Portsmouth isas|)acioiia structure, ded- 
icated to St. Thomas a Bucket. The 
tower, which is the most modern part, 
forms a good murk to seamen. There 
are various eharitahh*, literary and scien- 
tific institutions. The tlu'atre is the prin- 
cipal aiiiiiseiinMit. The shore from Ports- 
mouth to Snioiitlisea castle |iresents one of 
the finest bathing places in the kingdom. 
Portsmouth received its first charter fhan 
Richard Comr de Lion. The earliest 
mention of this place occure in the Saxon 
Chronicle, A. I). 501. Population of 
Portsmouth, 72()!); Portsoa and South- 
sea, ; seventy-two miles south- 

west of London ; Ion. 1° & W. ; lat. 50° 
4? N. 

Portsmouth, the largest town of New 
llamiishire, is a port of entry, and the 
only seaport in the state. It is situated on 
the south side of Piscataqiia river, on a 
beautiful peninsula, three miles from the 
sea, fitly-six miles north hy east from Bos- 
ton, and 401 from Washington; lat. 43^4' 
N. ; Ion. 70° 45^ W. ; population in 1810, 
6034; in 1820, 7327; in ia30, 8082. 
Portsmouth is well supplied with houses 
of public worship, and contains a custom- 
hous(», an insurance office, and five banks, 
including a branch of the U. States bank. 


As a great iiortion of the trade from the 
interior of New llam|>shire centres at Bos- 
ton, and a part at I'ortlund, Portsmouth 
has not a sufficient commerce with the in- 
terior to make it extensive ami flourishing. 
Still it has considerable trade. The ship- 
ping owned in New Hampshire in ]fc28 
amounted to 20,253 tons, and nearly ull 
of it must have Ijeloiiged to Portsmouth. 
The harbor is one of the best in the world. 
It has forty-two feet of water, at low tide, 
through the wlmle channel, and the cur- 
rent is sufficient to prevent its freezing. It 
is admirably defended against storms, ami 
is protected hy fort Constitution, on Great 
island, and fort M’Clury, op;M>.site to it, iii 
Kittery. There are als<j three other forts 
.built for the defence of the harbor, which 
are not garrisoned. Tliere is a light- 
house on Great island. Portsmouth has 
suffered much hy fires. In 1802, 120 
buildings were destroyed ; in 1806, twen- 
ty, inciuding the Episcopal church ; in 
1813, 173. The parts which were destroy- 
ed have been mostly rebuilt of brick. 
Portsmoiiih was settled under the auspices 
of sir Ferdiiiamlo Gorges and captain John 
Mason, in 1623, and W 2 ls incorporated hy 
charier, in IfiJtl. On Badger’s island, in 
this harlN>r, during the r(‘voliit»on, the first 
line-of-hattle ship was built in the U. 
States ; it was calleil the JVbrth Amtrictu 
On Navy island, in the Piseamqiia, oppo- 
site to Portsmouth, is a navy-yard of the 
U. Stales. The island lielongs to the gen- 
enil government, and is convenient for 
biiihliiig ships ofw^ar, and is well furnish- 
ed fur this pur;>ose. 

Portugal ; a kingdom in the south- 
western corner of Europe, on the western 
side of the Spanish peninsula, lying be- 
tween latitude 36^ 5fV amt 42° 7' N., and 
between longitude 7° 34' and 9° 30' W., 
with Spain on the nortli and east, and the 
Atlantic ocean on the south and west. It 
is nearly in the form of a parallelogram ; 
its length from north to south is 350 miles ; 
its average breadth, about 115; its super- 
ficial area, 41,500 square miles. The pop- 
ulation was estimated hy Bulhi, in 182^, 
at 3,173,000 ; in 182(), it was stated at 
3,214,000. The state is conqMJScd of the 
kingilom of Portugal, comprising the prov- 
inces Entre Minho e Douro, Tnis os Mon- 
tes, Beira, Estremadiira, and Alen Tejo, 
and tlic kingdom of Algarve. In Asia, 
Portugal possesses the city of Goa (q. v.), 
Diu on the coasts of Cambay, a part of the 
island of Timor, and Macao (q. v.), with a 
total population of 576,000; in Africa, 
the island of St Thomas and Prince’s 
island on the coast of Guinea, the Azores, 
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Cape Verd and Mndcira islands in the 
north, some fuctoriea in Srnegaiiihia, a 
part of Angola and lieiigiielu, and the 
captain-generalcy of Mozaiiihimie, with a 
tomi population of 1,057,000. In Ameri- 
ca, it retains nothing of its former im- 
mense [lossessions. (Sec Brazil,) The 
lace of the cuiiiitry is, in geiierul, moun- 
tainous, and has hut two plains of corisid- 
erublc extent, that of Alen Tejo and that 
of ileira. Tht* prineijial iiioiititnin ridges 
are uiert ly spui-s of liie great Spanish sys- 
tem (see Spain)y from which desct'iul the 
largest rivei*s of Portugal, the Tejo, or 
'Pagiis, the Gua<iiana, the Doiiiti (in Span- 
ish, Duero) ainl the Minho. The valh'ys, 
particularly in Minho and Tras os Mon- 
tes, are remarkahle for beauty and fertility. 
3]iuerai springs ahound. Although the 
eountry lies in the warmer porthm of the 
temperate /one, the climate is hy n«) tneaiis 
so hot as in tiie central and southern fiarts 
of SjKiiii ; the sea breezes t(‘mp('r the heat 
on tlie coasts, aiul the north winds refr«*sh 
the interior. The air is reinarkahly inilii 
and healiliy. In Januan begins a most 
delightful springs from .March the weath- 
er is unsettled, sometimes rainy, and soine- 
liiiies dry and hot. The harvest is in June. 
From the end of Jidy to the iH'giiiniiig 
of Septiuiiher, vegetation is pareli<>d hy 
the glowing niysof the sun ; and although 
the we{ith(?r is, taking the year through, 
very favondile to cidtivatioii, y<*t ngrieul- 
ture sometiiiies .sutlers from this drought. 
Aililicial irrigation is little practised except 
in gardens. Uain rarely falls in summer; 
hut, though the days are hot, thtM*veiiings 
and nights are co<il. When the first rain 
falls in Si'ptemher, the earth is again cov- 
ered with a fresh green, a sceond spring 
begins, and the fruit tn.'es are deekeci 
anew with blossoms. The winter s«*ts in 
towards the close of \oveiiilM,T, aial is 
accomfianied by violent show'ers of rain, 
which are not, liowev«T, of long eoiitiiiu- 
aiice, hut alternate with pleasant weather. 
In the northern jMirt of the country only 
does the cold continue for any length of 
time ; in the south, snow is a rare phenom- 
eiHUi. Thunder storms occur only in au- 
tumn and winter. — Portugal is rich in nat- 
und productions, hut wants the cultivation 
of industrious hands. But the climate 
and the fertility of the soil incline the Por- 
tuguese, like most otlier southern nations, 
to indolence ; and they engage more read- 
ily in commerce than in agriculture or 
manufactures. The rich mines of precious 
metals arc now neglected on account of 
the want of hands and fuel. The only 
mines worked are some of iron in Estre- 


nmdiim. CopjH»r, iron, arsenic, bisnuitli 
and hue marbles, are found in severai 
pmvinci^s, but precious stones am rare. 
Halt-springh are not niinierous ; salt is 
chiefly olitnined from seu-wnter. The 
corn tnide is al.so less productive than for- 
merly ; for example, in the tliirtecntli cen- 
tury, when Portugal ex|Mirt(Ml corn. The 
iliscoveries of new coimirii , and their 
eonsef|uciieeH, emignitioii to the colonics, 
and increasing comiiHTec*, witlidn^w so 
many haiuls from agriculture, that this 
braiieh of national industry began to do- 
eliiie in the fifteenth (M'litiiry. Inaildition 
to th<‘se eaiises, the Ignorance of thept as- 
iiiitry, the oppressions to whieh they were 
exposed, the wealth of the elergy, the dc- 
fieieney of ht>asts of hiinh'ii, and tin; als 
seiice of all ♦iicilities of trails' 'ortatioii, 
eontrihuteil t(» die di'idine of Mgi« ‘tiltnre. ; 
and, notwitiistaiidifig the eifori.s of the 
goveriiment, since* the admini^rration of 
Poniiuil, to revive the iinporlatioii of 
e(»rn has I'oiitinned to he in'eessary. 'J’ho 
])t>tato is not so inindi enitivated as the 
nnit of iJie less nonrishiiig hdiantfnistube- 
rosits (Jenisnlein ariiidioke). Kxeelleiit 
fruit is raised in alaiiidain'e, and exp(»rted 
in considerable «{i)antities. Oil is also 
mad<‘,hiit in so unskilful a manner as to Im; 
of inferior (pnility ; the best is from Al- 
garve, Wines of several sorts, both dry 
and sw'oet, are prodiiccMl ; tin* red Port 
wine (q. V.) is export(*d, hut in less (piaiiti- 
ti(*s than formi*rly, ehietly to F.ngliind. In 
l/fil, with a view to diminish the dispro- 
portion between the cultivation of the vine 
and of grain, ail the vineyards on tin; Ta- 
gus, Mondego and Konga (with the ex- 
ception of some districts in i'^streiiiudiira 
producing excellent w’ines), were, hy order 
of goveriiiin*nf, conv(*rted into corn lands. 
About one third part of the vineyanis was 
thus destroyed ; hut, after the fall of Poin- 
lial, many propri<;tors planted vines again, 
Its this modi* of employing the land was 
mom prolitalile than tillage. I[c*mp and 
flax are raised in the northern districts, hut 
hy no means siiflicient for the consimip- 
tioii. Jn many jiarts of the coimiry, wood 
is scarce, on account of tin; little can* paid 
to the forests. Although the country af- 
fords excellent piistiircs, grazing is little 
attended to, partly owing to summer 
droughts, niid partly to the want of urtili- 
cial m(*ndows, which are to bo found only 
in Minho. It is also discouraged by the 
great iimiilier of holydays, which amount 
to nearly one third of the year, and o/t 
wliicJi abstinence from butcher’s meat is 
riMpiired. It is most siicci*8sfully pmetisMid 
in Beiru, Minho and Estreinaduru. Oxen 
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are used for draft. The horseB are small, 
light, utid well formed, but not numeroua 
Mules are in coniriioti use. Sheep are 
raised in greatest nunibeni in Beini ; the 
wool resembles the Spanish, but is not so 
fine. Cows are not much used for iriilk, 
which is obtained chiefly from goats. But- 
ter and cheese are iirj|)orted from England 
niiil Holland. The Portuguese swine re- 
scinhle tin; Chinese variety, and are very 
fat. Tiirkies arc ruiscMl in great numbers. 
The bees do not yield wax enough for the 
chiircInTS. The culture of silK, which 
was f'orinerly extensively curried on, has 
been in some degree revived in i^'ceiit 
tiines, and, in lti04, yielded 01,700 [Kiuiids 
of silk. Deer, rabbits, hfin;s, and wild 
boars, are the only game. The birds are nut 
iiunierons, except red partridg(‘S. The 
rivers, jiarticiilarly the Tugns, abound in 
fish ; but the consuniption is so great ibut 
block fish and sjdt fish are carried to the 
country by the English, Aiiiericuns, and 
the northern nations, although in the six- 
teenth century the l*oilugues«* were large- 
ly engaged in the Newfoundluiid fishery. 
To the prevah'iice of entails, and the ac- 
runiulutioii of tln^ landed property in a 
few hands (with their coiis<;(|iience that 
tin; cultivator is run’Iy the projirieior of 
the soil], is to lie uttrihuted the siiiullness 
oftlie {lopulution. 'i’ho iiohiiity, now Jess 
nuiiicrous than fonnerly, is divided into 
the higher and lower ; tlie former, in 
]h05, consisted of tjo fuiniiies, itiuiiy of 
which are opulent. The national charac- 
ter apfieui-s to most advantage in the coun- 
try and the small towns, ptulicularly in 
the northern proviinn’s, where the J^ortii- 
gues<^ is friendly, polite, hospitable, frank, 
moral, temperate and sober. They liave 
iiiluTited tlie old national hati-ed against 
tin; Spaniards. 'I’licre are few public 
amiiseiiieiits except biilUfigbts. The 
number of ecclesiastics is staled by Balbi 
not to exceed i>ll,00(). The king aiipoints 
tin* patriandi, who resides at Lisbon, anil 
has umler him nine bishops, five Enro- 
pcjiii and four foreign ; the ten other Por- 
tuguese bishops are under the jurisdiction 
nf tlie archhishops of Bniga and Evora, 
the ioniier <if whom is styled tlie primate 
ofUte kingdom. All the bishops are nom- 
inated by the king. In 182 1, according 
U' the same author, there were iAK) con vents 
for nieii, with 57(>0 monks, and a revenue 
(>1 (>07^ million rcis, ainl 138 convents for 
vvonieii, with 5903 sisters, and a reveiiiio 
<»f 303 million reis. The university of 
Cuirnhm has 1000 students. In the capi- 
tal are four schools for the learned lan- 
guages, and other useful iustitutioiis. The 


college for young noblemen, established 
in 1761, is one of the best institutions for 
education. Little has been done for pop- 
ular education. Of late yearo tlie useful 
arts have made progre^ but few of the 
]>roducto of Portuguese industry can com- 
jMire with tlie corresponding articles of 
foreign inanufucture ; the most important 
are those of wool, silk, cotton, linen, hats 
and glass. The most of the manufacto- 
rum of woollen goods belong to the king, 
who leases them for a certain number of 
years to paiticular companies, with the 
right of exclusively carrying on the busi- 
ness. The most im|xirtunt manufactories 
of* silk are in Lisbon, Braganza, Oporto, 
Bt'ju, Mondirn ami Almcrini, and, prior to 
l8t»8, employed 27,000 men. The inter- 
nal commerce suffers from the want of 
good roads. Canals there are none, and 
the few navigable rivers arc not so at all 
seasons. Tlie remains of the Portuguese 
colonial possessions, and the empire of 
Brazil, of which the' independence, at 
first at least, was rather an advantage to 
the mother eouniiy, sitvc to maintain the 
commerce of Portugal. TJie exports to 
those countries amounted, before the late 
troubles, to $16,000,000, and the imports 
from them to 13,000,000; the imports 
from otlier countries were estimated at 
.§17,000,000, and the exports to tliem at 
about 12,000,000. As Portugal possesses 
conipamlively few commercial resources 
in agriculture, the products of luaiiuluc- 
turing industry must have formed a con- 
siderable item in the sums nbove-rneii- 
tioiH'd. The foreign trade is chiefly in 
the hands of the English, and the direct 
trade between Great Britain and Portugal 
was formerly carried on chiefly in English 
bottoms; but more i*ecently about lialf the 
ships engaged in it are Portuguese, and 
the trade with Ireland is almost wholly 
carried on by Portuguese vessels. The 
revenue, in 1&27, was $8,500,000 ; the ex- 
penditun% $11,000,000; the public debt, in 
1824, was §41,500,000. The army, in 
1827, consisted of 50,(338 men ; besides 
27,110 of militia. The navy of Portugal, 
in the flftcenlli and sixteenth centuries, 
the largest in tlie world, perisbetl during 
the S|>anisb domiiinlioii ; aiul, although re- 
vived under the first princes of the house 
of Braganza, it again declined. Poinbid 
created a naval force of ten ships of the 
line and twenty frigates. In 1823, the 
navy consisted of four ships gf the line, 
eleven frigates, and thirteen smaller ves- 
si4s. The best sailors are from Algarve 
and the Azores ; the only naval station is 
Lisbon, where there are an arsenal, dock. 
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marine school, &:r. Porinpil uiul Al- 
^rve had been divided iiitt) 44 coniarcaH ; 
but the civil, iiiilitury anil ecclosiastical, 
linanciai and judicial fiowora mn into 
each other in such a tnaiuier as to render 
a uniform administration iinpossildo. The 
coites, tlierefore, divided tlie l^ingdoni 
into thirteen provinces, and siniplified the 
administration of ail the deimrtineiits. In 

1749, the king of Portugal received fnnii 
Benedict XIV the title oi'rtxJLielissimus ; 
and his most JaithfiU majesty styles him* 
seU “king of Poilugal and Algarve, of 
both sides of the sea in Africa, lonl of 
Guinea and of the navigtitioii, coiifpiests, 
and commerce of .i!^thiopia, Aruhia, Per- 
sia and India.” The heir to the thmno is 
styletl primt-royalf his eldest son, prince 
of Bdra, the other royal cliildren, infantes 
and infantas of Portugal, 'I’heie arc 
seven orders of knighthood ; the military 
order of Christ ; the order of San-Jago, 
for civil merit ; tlie orihu* of Avis, for mili- 
tary merit ; the female order of S. Isabella ; 
the military ord»‘r of the Tower and Swt»nl 
(foimtled "MoP, r(*viv< d Ir^Oo) ; the order 
of Villa Vicosti, or the immaculate coii- 
c»*pii<m ; and theonler of Malta, — Hrn^an- 
zn Litu of Princes. JrdiiilV, ))ro<*laiiiie<l 
king Iti-lO, died Itiotj, Alplioiiso VI died 
ItiS'k Pedro 11 died 170ti. John V' dietl 

1750. Joseph I dierl 1777. .Maria Fraii- 
cisca Isaiiella died lJ::ilO. John VI, em- 
peror nttd king, died 1820. Pedro, em- 
jjcror and king, alMliealed the throne in 
favor of his daughter dona .Maria (horn 
1810), 1847. Migut l, .<econd son of John 
I’l (lM»rn 180*4), ii.snrped the crown, 
18*48. 

History. I. Earli€.st Period^ before Por- 
tuu;nl farmed a separate Kin^doniyfrom the 
Chriitian Era to *7. I). I IdP. The Phuj- 
iiieinn.«:, Carthaginians and Greeks early 
traded to this part of the peninsula, which 
wfLs afterwards coinpierod by the Romans. 
(r?ee Lusitania, and HUtpaniru) Tin? lat- 
ter introduced among the inhabitants, a 
bninch of the wide-spread Celts (fj. v.), 
their own civilization ; the country was, 
w;venil centuries later, inundated by the 
(t.-rmaiiic lril)^Hj (see Mans, Suevi, Goths, 
and also Pandais), and in tlie eighth ceti- 
inry (71*4) was coiifpiered by the Saniceris, 
(riee Moor.9.) When the gallant >Spaniard.s 
of the Christian kingdoms of Castile and 
Leon (see Spain) hnully wrested the 
country lictween the Minlio and the Doii- 
rf) from Moorish hands, they placed counts 
or governors over this n;gion. Henry the 
younger of Burgiindy, whose grandfather 
iloheit I, duke of Hiirgiinrly, was grand- 
son of the French king, Hugh Capet, 
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came into Hpain, nhout 1090, to seek his 
fortune with his swonl, in the wars against 
the* iMoors. Alphoiiso VI, king of Castile 
and Leon, gave to the chivuinc stranger 
the hand of his daughter in reward for 
his services, luui appointed him (1094) 
count and governor of the conquered (li». 
tricts, which comprised the provinces 
Kilim Minho o Diiero, Tnis os Montes, 
and a |mrt of Reiiii, and the harbors of 
O|>orto, fnim whicli Purtugid is said to 
have (hirivod its iiniiie. (Sec Oporto.) 
The count resideil at (viiimuruens, owed 
feudal servict^s to the ( .'astiliaii kings, hut 
was |H^rmitted to hold, in his own right, 
whatever coiiqnt'sts he should make li-otn 
^ the Mooi*s lieyoiui the TagU'.. On his 
death (I101>), Alplionso reinh red liie dig- 
nity of count hereditary in Henry’s thiii- 
ily, ami fortune favored their arms. Ikii- 
rv, and still more his son Alpiinnso f, 
wen* sm*cessfnl in tln'ir wars. The latter, 
thrt'att ned l>y rht‘ Moors in I lil!>, advanced 
to nii*et them, and gaim'd tin* brilliant vic- 
tory of Om iqiit*. He was stdnted on tlie 
field, king of Pm'tugal. 

II. With this event begins the Middle 
.7<rp in the Hi.^tory of Portmral (lUfil— 
J4P5), \> hi(*li e.xtends l«)tln* reign of Kmaii- 
iiei the (jrear, or tin* estahlislimf*nt of the 
Portngm*se colonial dominion. The (‘le- 
vatifoi of Portugal to naval and cornmer- 
eial power was tlii^ result of its internal 
organization. 'I’he eortes of Lamego 
confirmed .Alplionso in tin; royal title 
wliieli he had received from the soldiei's 
in 1 l-ld, or, aecordiiig to soim*, 1 145, and, 
in ll8l,gavf* to the iK'W kingdom, which 
was acknowledged by the pope, Alexaii- 
dt‘r 111, a code of laws and a constitution. 
'Pile crown w'as made hi'reditary in the 
royal family, according to tlie nih\s of pri- 
mogeniture, hut could pass to the collate- 
nd lines only with the‘ consent of the 
estates. In the failure of male heirs, the 
flaiightei's wen* to inherit the crown. 
The codfi of laws, which Alplionso had 
caiise.d to he rlrawn np, was accepted, and 
llie iiide|M*ndence of the newly estalilished 
throne solemnly deelan'd. The king him- 
self nmounced for any of his siicci*ssoi*s, 
who should consent to heeonie tributary 
to a fonjigii power, the right to inherit the 
crowff. 'I'he form of goveriiimuit, how- 
ever, prepan'd by tlm eortes of Luniegn, 
was by no nieuiis very definite, and the 
liiiidaniental laws there promulgated were 
far from being kept inviolate. Alphoiiso 
hirnsidf made his kingdom tribiitury to the 
pope, hilt nuiintiiined his regal dignity 
figfiinst the kings of Castile and Leon, with 
whom he was frequently at war. He ex- 
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tended liis dominions to the bottlers ofAI- 
frurvefatid took S.-minreni in 1 J43. The eap- 
une of Lisbon (11471 wliicli wuh effiicled 
|>y tiie aid of some Eii/Klish criisiideni and 
lliiuaeuticB, who ascended the 'fagiis, was 
one of the numl WiWianl events olE \i\s 
warlike life. In 1102, be founded two 
niilitary orders, the order of Avis (a vil- 
iajre near Alentejo), and the order of 8. 
Mif^uel del Ala. Alphoiiso I died 1185. 
One of his sticcessoi's, Suncho II, lost the 
tlirone (1245) in his disputes with the cler- 
jry, by the decision of Innocent IV. Al- 
jdionso III (reigned 124.5 — 711) completed 
the conqiioat of Al^nrve, which had been 
iiiiderlakeii by 8aiicho J, and received the 
jsiirnanicj of the Restorer (O Restaurador). 
IhMh'feiided the rif^hts of the crown 
against the church. Among the Portu- 
guese* inoiiiirchs, Dionvsiiis (12711 — 1325) 
is eminently conspieuous ; he deserved 
fli(* glorious epithets, nhieh u grateful 
jiosterity cordern*d cm him, of the “just,” 
the “ hiishandmnii” (lahrador)^ the “ father 
of liis country.” He oppost'd with pru- 
ileuec* and liririiiess the eiieroaeliiiients of 
tlu^ clergy, who, uu<h*r liis predecessors, 
iiad disturhe‘d the public peac(*, and chuin- 
ed an exemption from taxes. He n'- 
niaiin^d on terms of pt'ace with Nicholas 
IV', the most arrogant of pontiHs, although 
his ineasiin's for preventing the accumu- 
latir)ii of landed pro|)erry in tin; liands of 
the cler^, w<juld not allow him to con- 
ciliate the good w'ill of the ptipul court. 
Himself n scholar and a poc't, he was tlie 
most gen(*rous patron of learning among 
the princes of the age: he left a monument 
of his zeal for science, in tiie college 
founded by him at Lisbon, which, in 1308, 
was tninsferre<l to Coimbra. He was the 
first to turn the favond)le position of tlie 
country for commerce to account, and, by 
awakening the enterprise of his subjects, 
he laid the foundation of the givntness of 
Portugal ill the succeediiig century, al- 
thoiigh he was involved in wai-s with 
C^istile (12*)5— *17), and, in 120*) ami i:i20, 
in civil feuds with some of his own fain- 
il}^ The policy of this king had the most 
happy infliience on inanufuctures, com- 
merce, agriculture and navigation, and the 
J>rosperity of the towns placed the citizens 
in Portugal, as w«*ll as in Spain, hy the 
side of the feudal nobility and the cfergy, 
as a third estate of tim n^aliii. He in- 
stituted the onlcr of Christ, which, in 
13P.1, obtained the estates of the Templars, 
*>» the nholition of that oilier. ’ He was 
succeeded by Alphonso IV, and the latter 
l>y Pedro I, liiisbaiui of lues do Castro 
(*h V.), 1357. With die death of Ferdi- 


nand the Gentle, son of Pedro the Cnwl, 
the mule line of the Uurgiiridian princes 
ls*canie extinct in 138li. Ilia daughter 
Jkatrice, wife of the king of Castile, 
should regularly have succeeded him ; but 

were Vo sv eoo- 

nexiou with Castile, that the brave John I, 
natural son of Pedro, was saluted king by 
the estates. He maintained fiosBession of 
the throne, having, with the assistance of 
his general, Alvaro Nunes Pereira, de- 
feated the Castilians at Aljubarotta, in 
1385. With him begins the native line 
of J\)rtugnese kings. After having con- 
cluded a peace with Castile in 1411, this 
excellent prince turned his attention to 
the improvement of the country. He 
'ruled, with a w'isii moderation, a turbulent 
pc‘ople and a haughty nobility, whoso 
power had l^een increased by the conces- 
sions which he had bt^en obliged to make, 
to secure their conciifix*nce in his acces- 
sion to tlie throne. He transferred the 
royal residence from Coimbra to Lisbon. 
In his reigm began those foreign con- 
<pic*sts, which made the greatness of Por- 
tugal. His able sons completed what Jind 
l>eeii commenced hy the ilitlicr, wlio died 
of the plague, in 1433. After the compiest 
of Ceiita, on the noilhern coast of Africa, 
in 1415, where the brave princes Edward, 
Henry, Pedro, received the iionor of knight- 
hood from the hand of their fiitlier, Hcn- 
LV (*!• ' .) the Navigator first set on foot 
those eiiicrprises of discovery and coin- 
mcrci*, which raisi’d Portugal above all 
her contemporaries. I le founded the first 
Portuguese colonies, Porto Santo (1418), 
Madeira (1420), the Azoms (1433), and 
tliose on the Gold Coast of Guinea. The 
reigns of his son Edwanl (till 1438), and 
his grandson Alphonso V, were less bril- 
liant tliun that of John I ; but the latter 
was surpassed by that of John II, the 
ablest king that has occupied the throne 
of Poiliigal. In his reign began the vio- 
lent struggle with the nobility, whose 
|K)wer had gained great accessions under 
his indulgent predecessors. The grants 
of the crown laiuls were revokeil, and the 
judicial privileges of tlie nobility were re- 
stricted by tlic appointment of judges, 
who were learned in tlie profession, and 
not nobles. Tlie king caused the power- 
ful duke of Bragaiiza, the chief of the tur- 
bu](*nt nobles, to he beheaded, and the new 
lender of the nialcontents, the duke of 
Viseo, was put to ileutli by the king’s own 
hand, in 1483. The exf^ditions of dis- 
covery were conducted with anlor, and 
often with scientific method. TJie rich 
profits of the trade with Guinea supphed 
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resources for new enterprises. The active 
spirit, w'liicli was now niore and more 
evidently developed among the Purtu- 
giicse, was quickened by the 83,000 
of whom, driven from Castile, were receiv- 
ed into Portugal on the luiymcnt of a ca|>- 
itution tax, and the most learned of this 
nation were then to be found in Portugal. 
In 1481, John simt two experienced men 
to attempt to reach the Hast Indies by 
land, the coinmen'ial wealth of which 
was the great object of his enterprisers. In 
the same year, Diuz (q. v.) returned from a 
voyage in which he had discovered the 
southeni cape of Africa, to which the 
king, foreseeing the great imj^iortance of 
the discovery, gave the name of the c<ipt 
of Good Hope, I'he success of thesti ex-^ 
peditions, and the riches which tiie coin- 
ruerce of the newly discovered countries 
poured into Portugal, may excuse the 
neglect with which the proposals of Co- 
lumbus, to seek new lands in4he west, 
were received at the Portuguese coast 
Rut after the happy issue of that gn*at dis- 
coverer’s enterprise was known, John also 
sent out a fleet fo the w'est Thence arexse 
the dispute between Portugal and Castile, 
w'hich pope Alexainler VT finally scitthul 
by the line of demurkation, drawn 100 
leagues west of the Azores and CapeVcnl 
islands, and separating the future con- 
cpiests of the two crow’iis. Thus was 
escablislied, by Portuguese j)olicy and en- 
ergy, iliaf Coloinal system with which Ihj- 
giiis the modern history of Europe. 

111. The Modem History of Poriugal 
extends, therefon*, from 1495 to 1820, from 
the m<ist flourishing period of the country 
to the restoration of the cortes, and of a 
free constitution. This period embraces 
three ejioclis; — 1. that of the commercial 
grandeur of Portugal, from 1495 to the 
extinction of the Rurgundhiii line in 1580; 

2. that of the decline of Portugal under 
the dominion of Hpain, 1580 — 1040 ; and, 

3. that of the history of Poitiigal undcT 
the house of Rraganza, and Rritish inflii- 
ence, to 1620. — (1.) Ttve Golden Period of 
Porhtfral (1495—1580). What John 11 
had iKiguii with such fair pr<js|)ects, w^as 
continued under the fortunate reign of 
Emanuel (1495—15211. In 1497, he fitte<l 
out an expedition of four ships, under 
Vasco da Gama (see Gama), which ar- 
rived safely at Goa ; and thus was the 
TMissage to India by sea laid o|>en bv the 
rortugucse. In the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, the great Almeida (q. v.), 
ftrst Portuguese viceroy in India, con- 
quered Ceylon. Albuquerque (q. v.) made 
(jca, the most important harbor in Indio, 


the capital of Portuguese India, and traded 
to the Moluccas. Lope de Hoarcs opened 
a coiiimeree with China in 1518. Email, 
uel rilled from Rubclttiandel to the straits 
of Malacca, and the power of Portiigul 
had now reached its height. (See ICasi 
India Companies, and India, division Por- 
tuguese India,) On this distant stage 
wen* )MTformed great deeds of heroism ; 
and this is the most glorious |M^riod of Por- 
tuguese history. The nntioiiul spirit of 
the people was animateil with youthful 
fom^ and fire, and produced heroes, in- 
spired solely with a zcul for the honor 
and grandeur of their country. Lislxm 
liecurne the most important coinineroiul 
city of Eiinipe ; but the w'ealih which 
cotiimerce ncciniiulated was hardly sufti- 
cient to meet the expenses of the cam- 
paigns in Africa, whore the arms of Eman- 
uel were less succ.essfiil. The king of 
Congo hud, indeed, ulloweil himself to be 
baptized by the missionaries, without 
whom no discovery-ships then sailed, and 
sent his two sons to Portugal, to lie edu- 
cated, and the colony on the Guinea 
coasts, from which all other nations were 
excluded by the Portuguese, was a source 
of great wealth ; but the enterprises in 
Northern Africa wei*c unsuccessful. The 
unfavorable character of the country pre- 
vented a rapid firogress, and it is liighly 
prohuhki that Venice and Spain, jealous 
of the Portuguese prosperity, secretly af- 
ftinled assistance to the Moorish princes. 
3'he fume of Emanuel’s conquests in In- 
dia was no indemnification for the depo(>- 
iilution of Portugal, by the loss of so iiiaiiy 
of her most vigorous youth, sent to extend 
or defenti those conquests. In the reign 
of Joliii 111, son of Emuimel (1521 — 57), 
the Indian discoveries and coiniiierce 
were still fiiitiier extended ; but the conse- 
qiiiMiees of the rapid accumnlution of the 
precious metals at home, without a cor- 
rf!spondiiig increase of domestic industry, 
already began to appear. The inquisi- 
tion was introduced in IKK), to lie eni- 
jdoyed against those Jews who had 
adopted the externals of Chrisimniiv. 
The wise John II Inul received into the 
kingdom a great iiuriiher of those whom 
the intolerant rigor of Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella had driven from Spain; but they 
were still trc;utcd with so innch severity, 
that Emanuel had at first intended to ex- 
tend to them greater indulgence. But in 
the first intoxication of his passion for hia 
wife, tlie heaiiliful Eleonora, sister of 
Charles V, the old king was persuacled to 
proceed with such rigor against the Jews, 
os to require them to embrace Christiaiii- 
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ty, iintler tlio penalty of hein||' cleprivecl 
oftlieirrliiklrcii and iranle slaveH. Wheth- 
er they found ni(;uns to prevent the exe- 
cution of this cruel orcl(;r, or whether 
Finaiiind liianid tlie elli.'cts of their de- 
spair, it is certain, tiiat lie allowed them 
twenty years for their eonvei*sion. This 
nieasiire led a many of the Jews to 
roMliu’iii jinhlidy to the (Christian iis;i^4's, 
while they si*cn*tly adh(‘red to their faith, 
'i'lie iiKpiisition practised the most revolt- 
ing cruelties on tii(‘ir desceiHlaiit.s. Still 
inure injurious in its conse(|iiences than 
the iiMpiisitioii, was the admission of the 
.Icsuits into the kingdom hy John 111 
(Ifi^lO), who received them into his <lo- 
ininions earlier than any other Kuropeaii 
princ(‘, as if he had heeii doomed to tm- 
d(M'niine the pi*osperity of his kin<;dom. 
The artful J^'suits jiladly allowed them- 
selves to he employed aspreachei's of the 
iailli in India, where the Franciscans had 
liithcrlo heen iirincipall}' emph»yed. The 
ediicaliqn of Ids pri-andsnn, i^ehastian, the 
heir apparent to the throne, was like>wise 
intrusted hy John to the Jesuiis, the woivt 
tutors of prima s. They inspir<*d the 
yuunj^ priiu-e with that spirit of hi^^otry, 
and tliat fanatical amhition, w Inch led to 
Ills death. He resolved to n*<luce the 
]\lo()i*s in Afrii'u (an attempt in which his 
jiowerful predecessoi*s had {dways tailed), 
and peiM veniil in his projects with a wil- 
liil ol)Mina<*y, in opposition to th<^ remon- 
Mrances of his wiser counsellors. In 
lo7f^, having, as is supposeil, lost his life 
in (lie battle of Alcassar, he left his throne 
wiihout an heir ; and from this perioil 
Purtu;;al sank rapidly from her luriner 
pros|Maous condition. 

(^.) Portugal under the Dominion of 
Spoiii (I,%0 — 1()40). After the short 
rciirn of the old and feehle Henry, uncle 
of ?Sehasliau, Philip II (q. v.) of J^pain, 
die most powerful candidate for the 
llirone, ohtuiiied poi<session of the king- 
dom hy the victory of Alcantara, and 
Portugal had the misfortune to he ainiexed 
to a kingdom, which, fmiii this time, was 
hasUiiiiiig its own decline by a series of 
uiisuccesslul wars, and hy its unwise ad- 
uiiiiistration. Philip 11 introduced the 
ceiisoi*ship (Dec. 4, 158(>), and overlhrtwv 
l‘»ur J’seudo-Sehastians. (See Sebastian,) 
Fiiglaud and Holland, the powerful eiie- 
tiiies of iSpain, now attacked the defence- 
less Portugal, the wealth of which prom- 
ised so rich a booty, and wdioso posses- 
sions were now gradually torn away. 
The old heroic spirit of the nation was 
quenched in the last days of its indo- 
penderice, and the Portuguese hod made 
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themselves so mucli hated by their arro- 
gance and severity, that the oppressed 
princes and people of Asia were eager 
for any change. Hpain made no exertions 
in fiivor of a nation which she had in- 
volved in her own declining fortunes. 
The Dutch conquered the Moluccas (q. v.), 
and, in 1()24, half of Brazil, which had 
Ikmui discovered (1.500) through a fortu- 
nate accident, in the flourishing period of 
the reign of John II, by Alvarez de Cab- 
ral. They look possession of the setlle- 
inents on ilie coast of Guinea in and 
fon*ed tlicir way into the rich tnurkem of 
India, where they pressed hard upon the 
Poitugues^^ To tliese losses w’as added 
^the rajiacity of the Spaniards, who alieiiat- 
€?d the fim‘St dornnins of the Portuguei!«e 
cix)wn. 'Phe Portuguese nobility, exas- 
jM.‘rated hy this oppression, anrl the con- 
temptuous conduct of Olivarez, minister 
of Philip IV, entered into a conspiraev, 
which \As planned and executed with 
gr<‘at art, and, Decc niber 1, lfj40, placed 
on tlie throne John JV, duke of ilraganz/i, 
a clescendant of liie old royal family. 

y. Portugal limit r the House of Dragan- 
za, ami (bpemlcnt on the Policy of England 
(1()40 — Jc>20). In justilication of this rev- 
olution, which restored the independence, 
of Portugal, the eortes of 1041 issued a 
manifesto, addressed to the })owers of 
Kurope. The w ar with Spain, which was 
the result of this measure, was terminated 
hy a treaty of peace in KiOS, and a renunci- 
ation, on the part of Spain, of her claims to 
the Portuguese crow n. A treaty of peace 
was Jilso concluded with Holland, under 
Fnglisl I mediation, I »y A l]jhonso V 1, succes- 
sor of John, and Pedro 11 (who, in lG(}7,hnd 
deposed his brother Alphoiiso), by whicli 
Brazil was restonal to Portugal ; hut its for- 
mer greatness coulil not now have been 
restored, even had the princes of this line 
displayed as much vigor and wisdom os 
some of them show’od good intentions. 
A commercial treaty had been convlndcd 
with England under the fii-st Braganza 
prince, aiul, in 1703, a imwv m aty was 
concluded by the English aiiihassador, 
Mr. Methuen, which secured to England 
the advantages of the newdy discovemd 
gold mines in Bnizil. From this time the 
relations with England continued to be- 
come more intimate, until Portugal was no 
longer in a condition to niuiutain an inde- 
pendent attitude in £iiro{)ean politics. 
The eortes, in the onlinance for assem- 
bling which the king had expressly rc- 
qiiiml, tliat the tliird estate should Mnd ns 
deputies no persons who held offices in 
tiio deportment of finance, in the judiqinry, 
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the army or the navy, was not suininoned 
after l<)i)7. J)iinng the long reign of 
John V (1707 — 50), some vigor wus ex- 
erted ill regard to the foreign i-elatioiis, 
^and something was utteinpteil for the pro- 
motion of tile national welfare at home 
(the restrictions on the power of the iiupii- 
sition, and the foundation of an academy 
of Portuguese history, for example) ; but, 
in the former case, without decisive con- 
sequences, and, in the latter, witliout a 
completion of the plans proposed, while 
the sumptuous monastery at Alafru, and 
the dear-bought pertnission to institute a 
patriarch of liisbon, exhausted the re- 
sources of the country, ruder his son 
and successor, Joseph I, tlic marquis of 
Pombai (q. v.), a vigorous reformer, such * 
as Portugal required, administered the 
government. lie attacked the Jesuits 
and the nobility, who, during the preced- 
ing reigns, had exercised a secret intlu- 
ence in the government. The exposure 
of the power of the Jesuits in Paraguay 
(q. V.), their conduct at the time of the 
earth<[uake in Lisbon (in 1755), and the 
conspiracy against the life of the king 
(1751)), leil to the suppression of tlie order. 
In 1757, they had been deprived of the 
post of confessom to the royal family, and 
forbidden the court. Two yeai*s alter, all 
the Jesuits were banished the kingdom, 
and their estates were confiscated. The 
brave count of Scbam'iiburg Idppe, to 
w'hose services against Sf lain {17<i0) Por- 
tugal w'as so iiiucb iialebted, likewise 
reformed the Portuguese army; but, soon 
after his departure, the effects of bis im- 
provements disappeared. On the acces- 
sion of Maria Francisca Isabella, eldest 
daughter of Joseph (in 1777], Pombai lost 
the intluence which he liud possess<3d for 
twenty-ftve years. To hitn Portugal ow«*d 
her revival from her previous lethargy ; 
mid although many of his useful regu- 
lations did not survive his fall, yet the en- 
lightened vietvs which he introduced, and 
the national feeling which he awakened, 
were not witliout permanent efl’eets. Dur- 
ing the reign of Mario, the power wa.s in 
the hands of an ignorant uohility, and a 
not less ignorant clergy. In 1792, on 
account of the sickness of the queen, Juan 
(John)' Maria Joseph, prince of llrazil (the 
title of the prince-royal until 181<J), was 
declared regent (see John VI), and, in 
1799, her malady having terminated in a 
confirmed mental alienation, the prince 
was declared regent with full regal pow- 
ers, but made no change in the |K)licy of 
the government. His connexions with 
Englfuid involved him in the wars of that 


power against Fi'anco; and the Portu- 
guese troops distinguished themselves, by 
tlieir valor, in the peiiinsuiur campaigns. 
Hut commercial distress, the accumulating 
debt, and the threatening luiigiiugc wliicli 
^paiii was compelled by France to adopt, 
led to u pence with France in 1797. The 
disastt‘rs of the French arms, in 1799, 
encouraged the. n*gent to renew hostilities, 
in nlliunce witli Knglnnd and Russia ; but 
after general Ronuparte hud established 
bis anthority, Spain was obliged to de- 
clare wur against Portugal (1801), wliicli, 
however, was terminated the same year 
by the treaty of Badajoz, by which Portu- 
gal was obliged to cede Olivenzu, witii the 
payment of a largo sum of iiioncjy, to 
Spain. Portugal, meanwhile, pres(‘rved 
a mere sliudow of independence by the 
grt‘atest siicriffces, until at last Junot en- 
tered the country, and the house ‘ f Bru- 
gatr/a was tleclared, by Napoleon, to have 
forfeited the throne (on account of the 
refusal of the prince to seize the Kiiglish 
miTcbniuii.se in bis dtiminions). The re- 
gent now tJn‘(‘W’ himself entirt;ly into the 
arms of the Knglisb, and, Nov. 29, 1807, 
embark(;d for Brazil. Junot entered the 
capital the next day, and Portugal was 
treated a.su concpiered country. An Kiig- 
lisli force was landed, and, in the northern 
provinei'Sy nnmerons hodiesof native troops 
determined to sustain the sirnggNj for liee- 
doni ; a junta was also e.stablished in 
Oporto to eondiiet llu? goviTiitnent. After 
.stjiiio hard fighting, tlie diTisive huttb^ of 
Vimeiru took place (Aiig. 21, 1808), which 
wa.s followed by the convention of Cintra, 
and die evacuation of the country by ilio 
French ferees. — See Tliiebatilt’s Relation 
(k I' Expedition de ago/ (Paris, 1817). 
I'lie Portiigiujse now took an active part in 
the war for Spanish independence. (See 
Spain,) On the tleatb of Maria, John VI 
asceiulcd ilu3 throne of Portugal and Bra- 
zil. This tran.sferenee of the court of 
Lisbon into an Amerieun colony was fol- 
lowed by important cnnsetpiences: firstly, 
that Brazil attempted to withdraw itself 
fnmi depinidence on Fiiglaiid, and, sec- 
ondly, that that colony gradually hecaine 
a separate state ; in Portugal, on the con- 
trary, the inffiieiice of Fnglaiid continued, 
and the condition of the kingdom was riot 
essentially changed. The pence of Paris 
(May IlO, 1814), by no means, therefore, 
corresponded to the expectations of iho 
nation, although it hud exerted itself vig- 
orously ill the common cause, and Spain 
evaded the restitution of Olivenza, which 
had lieen provided for by the congress of 
Vienna, at the aame time that Portugal 
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was required to restore French Guiana to 
France. The court of Rio Janeiro, tiiere- 
fore, occupied the liatidn Oriental (rp v.), 
and Portujiiral was involved in new diffi- 
culties with Spain. (See Brazil,^ In 
1815, the inquisition was abolished in the 
roringueae doniinions; the Jesuits were 
ridijsed lulniissioii into them ; and the 
Jews, at the reipiest of the pope (1H17), 
were allowed the same privile||'es which 
they enjoyed in the Roman stands. The 
absence of the court was viewed with dis- 
like by the nation ; the military were dissat- 
islied with the influence of marshal Reres- 
ford (q. V.), and the general feeling re<jiiired 
some fundamental changes in the adminis- 
trutionandconstitiitionofgovernment: thus^ 
commences the recent history of Portugal. 

Portufral since 1820. On the morning 
of Aug. 24, 1820, began the revolution, in 
which the army and citizens acted in con- 
cert. TIm; soldiers were induced by their 
officers to swear obedience to the king, 
the coi*tes, and the constitution whicli 
should be adopted. The magistrates and 
citizens declaml in favor of the measure, 
and a junta was established, which ad- 
dressed a declaration to the nation, in 
wdiich they assert that the convocation of 
the corte.*^, and the adoption of a new' con- 
stitution, w'cre the only means by which 
the state could be saved. All the garri- 
sons from Minho to Leyria embraced the 
constiturionaL cause, and the troo})s of the 
regency, established at Lisbon, refused to 
act against their countrymen. Se]»tem- 
b(*r 15, all the troops and the citizens in 
liisbon di'clareil for the king, the cortes, 
and the constitution. TIk^ revolution w'as 
attended by no violence nor bloodshed. 
A provisional government was established, 
which, October 1, formed a union with 
the junta of Oporto. Count Palnuila (q.v.), 
the head of the royal regency, was de- 
spatcln'd to Rio Janeiro, with an account 
of what had happened, and a petition, that 
the king or the prince-royal would return 
to Lisbon. The mode of electing the 
cortes was settled chiefly in imitation of 
tlie Spanish constitution, and the liberal 
parly, which w'as desirous of the immedi- 
ate adoption of that constitution, obliged 
the supreme junta, November II, to ad- 
iiiinister the oath of obedience to it to the 
troops. The latter took the oath, but the 
eighth battalion, under colonel Sepulveda, 
acceded to this measure only to prevent a 
civil war. On the 14ih, four luembere of 
the junta and 150 officers, dissatisfied 
with this act of violence, n^signed their 
posts ; and it was soon after ngn^ed by a 
meeting of officers, with the general ap- 


probation, that no part of the Spanish 
constitution should be in force, excepting 
the regulation of the mode of election, 
until ucn.'d upon by the cortes. The 
elections fell chiefly upon the clergy, law- 
yers and officers, and the first session of 
the cones was opened Jan. 26, 1821, under 
the presidency of the archbishop of Braga. 
It procecaled to name a regency and a 
ministry, sanctioned the insurrections of 
Aug. 24, and Sept. 15, 1820, and abolished 
the inquisition. March 9th, the articles 
of the new constitution, securing freedom 
of ]>crson and property, the lilx*rty of the 
press, legal equality, and the abolition of 
privileges, the admission of all citizens to 
all offices, and the sovereignty of the na- 
tion, were adopted almost unanimously. 
There was more diversity of opinion con- 
cerning the organization of the chamV)ers, 
and the royal veto; but large majorities 
finally decided in favor of one chamber 
and a conditional veto. After some dis- 
turbances in Brazil (q. v.), the king sailed 
for Portugal, where he was not jiermitled 
to land (July 4) until he had given Ids 
consent to several acts of the cortes, im- 
posing restrictions on his power. On 
landing, he immediately swore to observe 
the new' constitution, and concurred, with- 
out opposition, in all the succeeding acts 
of the cortes. The Austrian and Russian 
andmssadors left the countrj' ; the separa- 
tion of Brazil from Portugal (1822) Ibl- 
low'cd, and the country w'as disturbed by 
sevend movements in favor of the old 
system of goveninient. The constitution 
was finally completed and sworn to by 
the king, Oct. 1, 1822, and the session of 
the e.xtraordinary cortes w;as closed No- 
vember 4. The ortlinarj' cortes was con- 
vened Deceml)cr 1, and was occupied to 
the end of its session (March 31, 1823) in 
reorganizing the different departments of 
the administration. France declared that 
she had no intention of interfering with 
the aflairs of Portugal, and the duke d’An- 
gouleme refused to enter into any con- 
nexions with the Portuguese insurgents 
under count Amnninte, who was driven, 
after several sanguinary engagements, 
from the northern provinces, and fled into 
Spain. A Portuguese regency was estab- 
lished ill V’alladolitl (May, 1823), under 
the? presidency of the patriarch of Lislion, 
who had Imen banisheil the kingdom ; and 
the plot for overthrowing the constitution, 
at the head of wdiich w'na the queen (a 
Spanish infanta), and in which several of 
the nobility and clergy were engaged, was 
now’ ripe for execution. Doin Miguel 
(q. V.), after assuring his fatlier of his de- 
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termination to inainttiiii tiie onnstitiitioii, 
went to Viiluthinca, wlion* ho was joiiiod 
by several nobles aiul many olheei’s, with 
several ro^imenls of troops, and invited 
the nation to rise, unih'r the ro^ al stand- 
ard, against tlio anarchieal poliey of the 
cones. At tlie same lime, general Sepid- 
vedu, in Lisbon, had he<‘ii gained over by 
some meinhets of tht' eortes, and the min- 
istry, to assist in ilie overthrow of the 
liberal party, and to etleei tlie introduc- 
tion of a new eoiK^iitution with two ehain* 
hers ; hnt ?^epidveda, who was alreaily 
siispeeu'd hy tlie cortt‘s and the national 
guards, was prevented from aceoiin»lish- 
ing the plan of earrying otf the king, and 
di<i not join the prince till the evening of 
May lint the garrisons of the pro- 
\iiicial towns lieclarcd fn* the luAiint; 
general Kego did lii * same, June 1; and 
count Ainurunte advanced from Spain 
with his fonv's. 'Jdie troops remaining at 
Lishoii also joined tlie absolute party, and 
Jt^'hn V’l, yielding to the instances ol‘ the, 
soldiery, c'litered the camp of the Inlanr, 
named a new ministry, and ileclarod the 
coustituiioii of lf^*J*J null. Sixty memhers 
of the cones, finding their cause lost, 
signed a protest again>t the new ordtn* 
of things, and the king ent»?re<l Lisbon, 
June 5, Politions were sent n|>, reipiest- 
ing the king to reassunie ahsulute poW(*r, 
the restoration of whioli wjls thtj ohjcirt of 
the eoiinter-revoluiion. Ihit the king still 
declared his determination not to cutnfdy 
with this ref|ut‘st. The national guards 
and militia were disarmed ; the cliiirch 
jiroperty restored ; the patrian'h of l^is- 
hoii recalb'd ; Amarunte reinvested with 
his tbrnier rank and rights; sevi'ral adhe- 
rents of the corU'S hanishetl or imprisiineil ; 
and a censorship of the |)ress e>lahlish«‘d. 
Finally, June 17, u junta was organized, 
at the head of which was Palniclla, to 
draw np u eoiistitiition c'ldapUrd to a rt'prc- 
sentative monarch v. Tlie theocratical 
party and the uhsoliitists, supported hy 
France and S|min, and of which the queen 
w'as the rallying )>oint, exertiMl thems(*lve.s 
to prevent llie estahlisliment of a consiiiu- 
tion. I'he queen returned to LisiHjti, 
June Id, and, a fi:w days afit;r, Amaraiite 
made liis entry into the capital wiili his 
followers to the iiumher of dOOO men ; he 
was created munpiis of Chaves (the name 
of the town where he had organized the 
insurrection against the C/ortes), with an 
income of $^1000. The police, under the, 
direction of the absolutists, now priM’eeded 
to prosecutions against the constitution- 
alists, who Wi;re hutiishtal into the prov- 
inces, and secret societies, panic ularly 


those i>f the freemasons (who wore con- 
sidt'ivd to have acted an imporUiiit part in 
the revolution), were denounced. Doin 
Migui'l, w'lio iiud been appointed com- 
matidt‘r-in-chief, composed his stuff of 
decidetl enemies to the eoiistitiition, and 
filled the otli(*es in the army with his ud- 
h«*ren(s. Tlie in*w diplomatic corps in 
Lisbon began to iidhieiice public, aflaiix; 
several powers congratulated the king and 
prince on tlit^ restoration of legal order; 
the British court aimed at the reeovery of 
its former asceinleiicy, while the Portii- 
guesi* eiid(Mivort‘d to (‘onclliati^ the favor 
of all tlic great powtas, with the hope of 
j)n*scrving Brazil ihrougli their iiilcrfer- 
I'lu'e, 'J'lie Portuguese commissioners 
‘w’en? not allow (‘d to land in Brazil, and the 
exiiaiisti'd treasury wiudd not permit the 
government to ev**cule its plan of an ex- 
pedition against the country. '1 !.e in- 
trigues j>f the absolutists still continued, 
and a Spanish ambassador, the ilnke of 
Villa i Icrmosa, lia\ ing appt'ai'i'd at Lislioii 
(April 7), the queen’s pany iletcrmiinal to 
amiiiriiatc tin* liopes of tli(‘ constitntional- 
isis, and to put an end to the s\nteniof 
moderation (to which tin* king adhcriMljat 
oiif* blow'. April dO, IS*2l, doni Miguel 
called the tnM)ps to arms, and issnial pnic- 
lamations, in wliicii be declan^d that it 
was bis inl(‘ntioii to complete the wan'kof 
May 27, 182.*!, anti to deliver tht; king 
from the pesiiji*nt s»'cl ol’ ln‘ema>tms, \c. 
On tin* saint; day, tin; minisUirs and .-iwe- 
ral taller civil ollicers, to the nninher of 
about a liLindn'tl, were uitcsIcmI, and no 
person, not even of tla: tlijtlomatic I'orps, 
was ullowetl access to the king, until the 
Fn;nch umhassatlor obtained an aiidiriice, 
and was assiiretl hy him that evt‘ry tiling 
had been done willioni his tirtlt'is. 'J'lio 
liiliuit, therefore, licclared that Ik; had 
taktMi these steps on liis tiwn aiillioriiy, to 
fVustraie a ctinspiracy, wliicli was on the 
ptnni of breaking out, against tin; life of 
the king and the ((net'ii. On tin; rtqirt*- 
Kcntalitais of the ainhassatlors, the king 
ordereil the Troops it) retire to their quar- 
ters, uikI commaiitletl the relt‘ase of the 
pia’sons who hatl been arrcstcMl ; lint May ‘I, 
In; issitetl a dtjcrce, ctaiiinantling iht; siim- 
iiiary iiivt'sligation and immetliatt; piinish- 
imail t)f tin; (prctiaideil) treason ; and ho 
panloiied tin; Infant for having tixcrcised 
an extraordinary pt)wt;r in tin; royal nutne, 
tin act'tiiint tif the urgency of tin; case. 
The Infant, howtwer, ctinfnmetl to issue 
tirtifi's oil his t)vvii authority ; tin; arrests 
coiitinued ; the king was clost;iy watched ; 
and the jirinec was tdrtmtly lalketl tif for 
regent But tlie ambussudtirs protested 
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a^ninst tlin violcnccB of April 30, oml 
propnniiions w«ro rnaih;, wiili the king’s 
coiiHifnr, for rerniving Jiini on board an 
Kiiglisb sliip of tiic lino, lying in tlic Ta- 
gus. May 0, nndor prcionro of making a 
visit to a palaco bi^yorul the Tagus, he 
csraped to the ship, with his two daiigli* 
trrs, and the whole diploinatie coqis us- 
s(arii)led in the same vessel. The king 
now deprived the Infant of his command, 
and summonod him to his presence. The 
prinee ol)eyc*d, confessed that he had 
been <leef‘ived and misguided,^ and re- 
ruived the royal pardon, with fKjrmission 
to travel. May 14, llie king returned 
ashore, and, June .5, 182^1, proelaimed an 
art of amnesty for the adherents of the 
cones of 1820, from which ordy a few ex- 
cf'ptions were made (of the auihoi*s of the 
insurrection of Oporto, August, 1820, and 
nine superior oificei*s in jiartirnlar), and 
on th(^ same day appeared the decree of 
June 4, reviving the old constitution of 
tlie estates, and summoning the cortes of 
Lann'go. At the same time, the junta for 
the pre))arntion of a constitution was sii- 
p(‘rsed<?d hy another, which was directeil 
to make preparations for the election of 
the depulh's of the old cortes. Rut S|Nun 
opposed tln^ convocation of the cd<l cortes, 
arni the influence of the (picen and the 
patriarch was thus revived. New con- 
spiracies wen; detect(?d against the minis- 
ters and tin* king ; in conseipicnce, seve- 
ral arrests were made in October. The 
ministry was divided in its views, princi- 
])ally in regard to the policy to he pur- 
sued towards Brazil, ainl, Jan. 15, 1825, 
a new ministry was named. After many 
difticidties and protracted ni'gotiations, 
the imh'peinh'nce of Brazil was finally 
acknowledged (Nov. 15, 1825) hy John VI, 
who merely retained the imperial title in 
his own person. The Brazilians and 
Porliurm'se wvn' to he treated hy tlic 
respective powers as the subjects of the 
most fivored nation. March 10, 1820, 
John V^I di('d, after having named the 
lidiuita Isabella regent. She governed in 
tin* iinmeof the (‘tnperorof Brazil, as king 
of Portugal. April 2J1, 182(), doin Pedro 
(IV of (N)rtngal) granted a constitution 
(Carta de. Lr^/), establishing two chainlicrs, 
and in other respects rt*senihrnig the 
French charter. May 2, he uhdicanal the 
Portuguese throne, in favor of his daugh- 
ter doiia IVIuria(he remaining king during 
her iniiiQrity), on coiidition of her inaiTy- 

* He is also sni«l to have confessed nil the 
(’irciiinstuiiccH of the nmnior of the iiuirt|Ufs of 
hoiile, ii ixival choiaberlain, who had been fuuud 
dead, Murdi 1. 


ing her uncle Miguel. But a party (secretly 
favored hy Spain) was formed in Portugal, 
which aimed at the overtljrow of this con- 
stitution, which had iKicii sworn to hy the 
quetin, hy the two chandlers, and all the 
magistrates, and even hy dotn Miguel him- 
self (in Vienna, Oct. 4, 1826), and pro- 
claimed the prince absolute king of Por- 
tugal. The marquis of Ciiaves and the 
iriarc^uis of Abrantes appeared at the head 
of the insurgents, and Spain, which alone 
liud not acknowledged the new order of 
things, a.ssetiihled an army on the Portu- 
guese frontiers. Portugal, therefore, ap- 
peulial to England for assistance, and 
1.5,fKX) British troops were landed in Lis- 
,hoii ; tiny occupied the most important 
points ; the insurrection was cofiqilctcly 
]mtdown hy the government, in February 
and Man'll, 1827, and Spain was forced to 
yield. I'lie cortes, which had been con- 
vened in October, 1826, closed its session 
in March, 1827. In July, .lorn Pedro 
named his brother dom Miguel lieutenant 
and regent of the kingdom, with all the 
rights cstnhlished hy tlie charter, accord- 
ing to which the govcmmeiil was to be 
atlministered. The prince, accordingly, 
Ifdl Vienna, and, p.tssing through Paris 
ami London, arrived at Lisbon in Febru- 
ary, 1828. The cortes was in session, 
and, on the 26th, Miguel took the oath to 
observe tlie charter, in the presence of the 
two chnmliers. But the apostolicals or 
alisohitists, to whom the disfiosition of the 
regent was well known, already began to 
sp<*ak openly of liis right to the throne, 
and to hail him as absolute king. His 
niiiiisters were all appointed fmni that 
party, except the count Villa Real, and the 
populace were }>crmitied to add to their 
cry, “Long live the absolute king,” that of 
“ Down with the constitution.” March 1, 
the d.ay fixed liy the prince for receiving 
the congratulations of the functionaries on 
his reinrn, the palace yard was filled with 
a crowd, who obliged each fK'rson who ap- 
peared to join in the shout for the al^^hito 
king, and aclnally committed ads of per- 
.*?t>nnl violence on some consiitiitionalisls. 
3'hc officers of the garrisons favorable to 
the charter weiv renaned, and their places 
filled hy men *lcvofod to the court. It 
was now determined that Miguel should 
go to Villa Vi<;osa, a town nt'ar the S|)an- 
ish frontier, when* he could be supported 
by the troops of the marquis of Chaves, 
and lie proclaimed absolute king ; hut this 
proji'ci was frustrated hy the decision 
of Mr. I.anih, the British minister, who 
counteracted the onler for the departure 
of the British troo]»8, and prevented the 
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payment of the loan made to dom IMii'iiel 
under the guaranty ot' the Ihitisli govern- 
ment. Tiie eorles, being opposi'd to tins 
designs of the prinee, was dissolved 
March 14, and the recall of tin* British 
troops in April removed another obstacle 
from his path. May 8, he ac.conlingly 
issued a decree in his own name, convok- 
ing the ancient cortes of Lamego, which 
had not iiH‘t since The military in 

general was not favorable to the pityects 
of the prince, ainl, May 18, the garrison of 
Oporto piDclaimed dom Pedro and the 
charter. They were soon joined by the 
other garrisons, and by tin? stinlents of 
Coimbra, and the constitutional army, 
GOOO strong, advanc'cd towards Lisbon.^ 
But they [UKshed their operations with*^ 
little vigor, until at length they wen^ mf‘t 
by superior forces and defeated, towards 
the end of Juio'. 'flu! <‘onstitiitional junta 
at Oporto di'^solveil ilselt; and the innips 
eilhtT forced their way to the Spani>h 
frontiei>’, or embarked for Fngland. 'I’hus 
terminated the etforts of the eonstitiitioii- 
alists in Portugal, and. with the extinction 
of that pariy, the intlu. n<!e of 1 jigland in 
the Portuguese government eea.se<l. .Mi- 
guel now turned his atiention to the con- 
solidation of his power; s^^werity and cru- 
elty were his expedients ; the prisons 
were crowded with the .sus|»ected, and 
fori'ign countries were full of fugiiKes. 
The cortes met, June ‘id, and, with great 
unanimity (all, whose oppo>itioii was 
feunal, being in priMin or liaving taken 
flight), dt'clared dom Mignel lawful king 
of Portugal and Alirarve, <*hielly on tlie 
grounds that dom Pedro hail heeimie a 
foreigner by i>(M*oniing a Brazilian eiii/.eii, 
and W'JLS nui a re^iihait in the ctainiry, 
and that rheret'ore In^ eonld indtlier suc- 
ceed to the ilironi; liimseii’ nor nami; tiie 
person wdio shmild ^lna‘eed in his sUaid. 
July 4, Miguel conlirmed die jndg- 
irieiit of the cortes, and assumed (he royal 
title, fie iinmediutely »‘siahlislied a spe- 
cial commission to laiiiisii all who had 
taken part in the Oporto insurrection, the 
inemlairs of the commi.ssion being to hi: 
paid from the conliscationH they should 
make. An expc'dition was s«;nt out (Au- 
gust 9) against the islands which refused 
to acknowledge Miguel, and Madeira and 
the Azores, with the exception <jf Terceira, 
were rediKxul. A new expedition against 
the latter |dac(; (Octolier) lulled. In the 
islands, tin; same course of condemnatiun 
was pursmai, that had Ujen practised at 
home. Sifjct: this period, Portugal has 
been the prey of political and religious 
bigots.' In March, 1880, the regency a(i- 


pointtal by dom Pedro, ns guardian of bis 
daughter, was installed in Terctfiru, con- 
sisting of Puinudla, Villa Flor and (hier- 
reiro. 'fhe other islands have since been 
reduced by the forces of the n‘gciic.y, uiid 
s(il)sc(picntly to the return of dom Pedro 
to Kiiropt*, it is well known that he has 
been making preparations for displacing 
Miguel from his iisiii’immI scat. Meuti- 
wltih; insniTectioiis have n^ptiatediy brok- 
en out at houH^ hut have been snppress(;d 
by the vigor of the govenimiMit and the 
w.iiit of eoiic(‘rt in the insurgents. In 
JKjO, it was (\stimated that tin; imiiilier 
ol‘ prisonei*s confined for politii'al eanses 
w'as above 40,000, and that tlit^ nnmlierof 
pei>niis eoiiceah‘d in dil}«;n;nl parts of the 
country was about 5000. Besides these 
victims of tvranny, fon'igii coniitrics, as 
is wtdl know'll, have been throng^'d with 
Poilugm'se fugitives. In eonseipi.-nce of 
some acts ol' \iok‘nee, and a refusal of re- 
dress on the part of the governmt‘iit, a 
British tii'ct was siuit to the 'ragns to (ui- 
I'oret^ tliti ilernands of the Knglish goverii- 
ineiit(May 4, 1881 j; hut on its appearance 
the concessions re(|ntreil liy (ireat Britain 
were made. In Jidy (II), Mignel was 
ohligt'd to snlfer a second liinniliatioii of 
this nalnn^ ; a rreiitdi il«‘et having forced 
the passag(‘ of the, 'fagns, and taken )a>s- 
sessioii of the PortiigiU'se licet, in conse- 
ipieiiei; of the di'inands tit* the Frt^iieli 
irovernnieiit, lor salisl'aetitin for injnrits to 
l’’reneh subjects, eonimittetl by tin* J'ortn- 
giiese authorities, not having b(‘en e.oin- 
phed with. 'I'bt; court of Lisbon was 
ibrcetl, by tiiis vigorous miMisiire, to sub- 
mit to the ttM'ins imposed by the I ’l'eiieli, 
wliitdi iiitdnth'd tlit* dismissal of some of 
the Portngiiest‘ fniietioiiaries, an indein- 
iiity till' the twpenses ineiirred by the 
expetiition, lla» reversal of all seiileiiees 
proimiineed against Frenebmeii llir po- 
litical opinions, and the pnbiieation of 
tJiese terms in tin; Lisbon (la/elte. In 
August, an insnrrei'tion of iIm‘ troops 
broke out against .Miguel: it was siip- 
presstal after some Idoodslied ; but tlie 
<*.\leiisive preparations of Pedro, for the 
recovery of tin; PorlngiKxse tbront', rentier 
it tlonbifiil wlietiifT Migind will long retain 
it. — See the works tifMiirpliy, Liiik,Riid<‘i', 
Chnttdct, ( /ostigan, Soniliey,ik,c.; see, also, 
Antilltiifs (st’Oji'ritJiu (V Hspaha 1 / Portvf^nl 
( Valencia, 1 8 1 5) ; Balbi’s Ksmi 
8ur ( Paris, and his yariHh 

Polilico-stalistiqiics sur la Monarchic Portu- 
ffai.se; and M iss Baillitfs Lisbon in 1H!21>28. 

Porluffuese Jjanffuoffe anti Ijitcrature. 
Among the Romanic Iniiguiigcs, which 
originuted from a iiiixturo of the Latin 
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and Tciitnnir, is tho Portii^iioso. It is not 
u dialect of the CaKtiliaii ; ibr, besides the 
diilerene.e in its Htmetiire and pronuneia- 
tion, it was ibrined eai iier tlian tliu (Cas- 
tilian. Tlie two resemble eaeh other 
about as iiiiieb r.s the Danisb and the 
Swedish. Kespei'tin^ the mixture of the 
Arahie, Fr. J<>a(» di: Soii/a bus written a 
^rooil b(M)k da Lwffun Jlrahica 

an PorUtf^(il). Wlien Henry of Hiii’j^undy 
took up his residenee at Gnimanu'iis, 
many Freiudimen tiillowed him, wiiicli 
eaiised a iiiimher of f'reiieh (‘xpn ssions 
to pass into tin: laii^iia^e of the*, eountry. 
Tin* iiiitioiial spirit (jf th<i Lusitanians al- 
>\ays tinned with pleasure to the viTiiae- 
iilar loii;;n(‘, and stro\e to ap))ly it to e\(‘ry 
branrli of literature ; yet it (‘aiinot be de- 
nied that palriotiMii earries the Portii^uest.* 
too till' ill his admiration of liis m(»ther 
toii^rne. f'ruiie. Dia/ (jomes. a eeh iirated 
|^^^tn;^nese author and poet, rails it “rieh, 
melodious, impressive, proper for all sub- 
jects, and in its pronunciation correspond- 
ing to its orllio^O’apliN Its delicacy and its 
richness in son^^s pive it, even in i*^pain, 
the name of tln*y/(>ictr Yet its 
])ronunciation is ditfu'idt tiir the forei^n(‘r, 
)Kirticularly its nasal and ^mttural sounds. 
In respect to the J and c/i, in resfiect to the 
nasal sonmis, and the muti* endin^'‘s, its 
jironunciation is like the French. Sis- 
inoiuli, more wittilv than correctly, calls tin* 
l*orln^niese Ifuifiua^o! un ('(Ldillttn diaosse 
(a hoin-less ( 'aslilian), hei’ausi* the INmii- 
^nese have ^eiierallv oinilted the miildle 
cniisoiiaiits, and pariicuktily the/; as, ti>r 
instance, in dor for f/o/or, . for./Z/iui- 

so. 'file Porin«:nese was used earlier tlaiii 
the (’astilian, and hecanie the lan^iiairi* of 
the <‘ountrv under Alfonso I, son of llt'iiry 
of Ihir^znndy. F.arlv epic atteiiifits were 
tollovved by hooks ol’sonjis, to whii'li suc- 
ceeded sonnets, ami, in the f»uirteenlh 
ceiitiirv, |irose. 'I'he best ^nainmar is 
Peilro .lose de Fiiriieiredo’s . //7c t/u (intm- 
maliat l^urtu^urz^t (Lisbon, and the 

best di(!tionarv the revised edition of Hhi- 
leaii, hy the Ura/ilian Anthony <ie ironies 
Silva (Lisbon, 17 Si 1, 2 vols., 4io.). RiUdro 
dos Santos has ilone the most towards 
investi^'atiii;; the spirit of tlie Portu*r*iese 
laii^ua^e. As a conversational laii^iiap*, 
the I'ortii^iiese is considered to have ad- 
vantages t)ver tJie Spanish. It ii^ more 
concise, easy and simple, well ndaptial for 
easy conversation ; and the social tone 
aiul the spirit of the Portuguese* am much 
like what tliii French probably vvas in for- 
mer times, for vvij still find with the Por- 
tiijfiiese a kind of j;ood-nat tired and artless 
politeness. Tlie ricliucss of the language 


in synonyrnes. diminutives and augmenta- 
tives renders it expressive and vtry vari- 
oiih: at the same time it is concise and 
|M*rspicnons, as almost all the siihManiives 
have corn'Spondiiig adjectives, veihs and 
adverbs. A number of them cunnot bo 
rendered in other languages w ithout para- 
phrase. 'i'he Portiignc se language is al- 
most the only monnna nt ut tin; iiiruier 
greatness of the l\jringuese empire, fbr it 
is yet the general language of cumrneice 
in indiu and Africa. 'I'he Portngtase lit- 
erature is pn tty <‘om[)lete wirliont being 
rich : in all brancia s we find happy at- 
tempts; in HOIK' abundance, e\ce]it in Ivr- 
ic. and biicolii* poetry. Vet the short pe- 
riotl of’ its bloom has pasM d. Its po* try 
has splendor and feeling, much epic dig- 
nity, sjiirit, and dramatic vivacity, but little 
ideal elevation, it comprises the iia^st 
important pail of the lit< raturt*, for prose 
h:is remained in a bat'kvvard state in this 
nation, which, lettered hy igii^oranco, and 
de.'^titntc; of phih>sf)phv and eririeisin, could 
not rise to history or eIo(|nence. 'J lie 
chief <*anses of’ this inipt rfi ct slate of its 
literalnre have been the fc^panish domin- 
ion iind the iiujnisition. it la came and 
remaiiHul homhastie and alli*eted : the an- 
cient power, the natural grace, were I(*st. 
Jn the lime of Louis XJV, tla^ French 
wen* copied, and many (luHicisms vvirn 
a.lmilled. It vvas not till tlie time of 
Pomhal (ip V.) tliat jioets gave elevation to 
the language. After that lime, the prose 
also hecann* more simple and pun*, i'om- 
bal was liie first w ho banisheil the selio- 
hisiic logic and meta))hysics from llie h c- 
inre-roonis of ('oimhra; but the study of 
the ancient languages continiusto be neg- 
leeted. Aeeording to Haibi, iliere are, in 
die whole kingdom, not moi*e than eight 
,M'hoids for the (irei k language. For 
their tirst acipiaintancc with philoso))hy, 
botany, meilieine, astronomy, <*i'smogra- 
pliy an<l Hebrew, the Pormgnoe /ire 
iiaiehted chit*tly to the Jews. ?-^cientitic 
stuilies, es|Krialiy mathematii's and natii- 
nd hislorv,are not eniirely nneiiltivared, 
lint attract little interest ; and it is asserteil 
that, among the ;U)00,t UO of Portngm se, 
then; are hardly «’>00 rcadei*s of’ scientific 
hooks. Aceonliiig to Hallii, theiv were 
jiriiited, fnini l^'OI to iJ^IP, about 1600 
new works, of which 1200 vveii? originals, 
430 translations, 57 p(*rioilical works, 40 
new editions. Resides thesi*, the academy 
of sciences and the university at Coimbra 
caused 110 works to be printed in tho 
siiiiie period. All Portugal had, in 1^27, 
but sixteen }>rintiiig-odic( s ; one in (Coim- 
bra, three in Oporto, twelve in Lis- 
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bon. Those three places aixj also the only 
ones containing ooiisiderahle libraries and 
establish iiients tor the sale of lK)oks. 
How iiiiieh tiiis little may have been li‘S- 
sentMl of late, since an outrageous tyranny 
has been plunging that unfortunate coun- 
try deeper ami tieeper into barbarism, we 
cannot say. The style of tlie Portuguese 
prose writers is otleii embarrassed, ob- 
scure, and full of repetitions. Of late 
years, however, they have been employed 
on translations of good Englisb and 
French prose writers, which will contrib- 
ute to improve the taste of the nation. 
These translations have been chiefly of 
novels. Tlit'ir own novels anti tales con- 
tinue to be written in the style of the first 
Portiigtiese work of bt‘lles-Ietlres in prose, 
a tale of pastoral life uiitl chivalry — 
m^Ienina e JJo^'a (tin; Innocent Maiden) — I'.y 
llernardim Ribevn* (printtul with his ec- 
logues, Lisbon, LmII), which gave the tone 
in Portugal, which Monteinayor, a Por- 
tugiit'st*, afterwards introduced into Spain, 
and which, somt; time lattu*, was iniitatetl 
in France and GtTinaiiy. The m<»st poji- 
ular national romance in Portugal, the //w- 
forta de Carlos Ma^no c dos doze Pares dt 
Franca por Jtromjmo Morcira dc Carvalho 
(Lisbon, 1781, 2 vtils.), umust's by its 
comic bombast. Among the liest Portu- 
guese original romances are the oh I Palme- 
irimde //iga/icrru (exeni|)ted by Cervantt?s 
from the ilamcs), written by Franc.de Mo- 
nies (an edition of it was (iriiited at Lis- 
bon, 178t3, in vols., 4to.), and ilie Fdiz 
Independtnte, which was translated into 
Spunisli, and in that language went 
through six editions. The treasures of the 
Portuguese language may be in some de- 
gree judged from the Catalo^o dos Livros, 
que St hao de ler para a continu^ao do Dic- 
cionario da Lingua Portiigueza mandado 
puhlicar pda Academia real das Sciencuts 
de Lisboa (17111)). The oldest works nien- 
tioiieil in it are of 14!1 j and 1502. The 
former is the Livro da Vita Christie jjor 
Valentim de Moravia, e JVicolao dt Saxonia 
(Lisbon, 4 vols,, folioj ; the latter a transla- 
tion of the travels of Marco Polo and Ni- 
colao Veneto to India, with a map by a 
Geno(«je, by Valentim Fernandes (Lis- 
bon, folio). Only one. volume of the ilic- 
tionary of the academy has ap|jeared (in 
17U3), a thick folio containiog^ A, whicdi 
letter embraces the fifth part of the words 
III the language. Respecting the history 
of Portuguese literature, Bouterwek’s 
Gesckichie der Poesie und Btrtdisamkeil seit 
dem Ende des 13 Jahrkunderis (History of 
Poetry and Elotpience since ihe End of 
the Thirteenth Century, 4 vols.) is the 


chief work. Sisrnondi, in his lAttiraiure 
dll Midi dc C Europe (4th vol.), hius follow- 
ed this. A short history of the Portuguese 
language and literature is also to be found 
in the preface of Joaipiini de Santa Kosa 
lie X'iterbo’s Eluridaaw dtut Palavras, Ter- 
mos e t\ases que em Portugal antiguamente 
se usarab, &.C., que hoje regularmente se 
igjwrabf &c. (Idslion, 17P8, 2 vols.), and 
in llalbi’s Essai Slalistique. (Paris, 1822, 2 
vols.). — Portuguese poetry flourished ear- 
lier than the Castilian, and all accounts of 
the fiixt civili/ation of the Portugn«‘se, 
says Roiiterwi k, indicate an original politi- 
cal dinn'tion of the iniiul of the whole na- 
tion. 2'be most ancii'iit known Portu- 
guese poets are of the twelfth century — 
Gon/alo Hermigiit'z and Egaz Moniz, 
whose songs the Portugucsi* of the pn*s- 
ent day do not readily imderstai.d. In 
the thirteenth century, the language be- 
came more and more regular and distinct. 
King Dionysius, in the second half of this 
century, was a patron of literature, and 
even a poet himself Alphonso IV and 
Peter I an? mentioned as poets of the four- 
teenth century. Even in this early period, 
Italian poetry secMiis to have had an influ- 
ence on the Portuguese, as s**veral sonnets 
irove. Doni Pedro, son of John I, trans- 
ated some of Petrarch’s sonnets. Rut 
with the flfl<ienth century, the i‘ra of the 
heroic age of Portugal, begins the flour- 
ishing period of INirtugnese literature, 
when it vied w ith the Spanish. A U.*nder 
tis well as heroic spirit, a fiery activity, 
and a soft enthusiasm, war and love, po- 
etry und glory, tilled the whole nation, 
w'hich was carried, by its couragt; and 
spirit of chivalrous entiM'prise, fiir over the 
ocean to Africa und India. 'J'his separa- 
tion from home, and the dangers encoun- 
tered on the ocean, in distant clitnes and 
iiiiknown regioihs, gavt? their songs a tone 
of melancholy und coniplaining love, 
which strangely coiitra.sts with their im- 
thusiu.sm for action, their heroic lire, and 
even cruelty. The caneioneri of the time 
of John H contain such complaints of 
love, but neitlicT Routerwek nor Sismon- 
di were able to find these collections. 
The Portuguese cancioneiro, di.s<?overed 
by Joafjiiim Jos6 Ferreira Gonlo, at 
Madrid, in 171)0, comprising poems by a 
hundred and fifty writers of the fifteenth 
century, is known only by what is con- 
tained respecting it in the Memorias de 
Litleralura Portug, The first celebrated 
Portuguese poet was Rernnrdim Ribeyro, 
under Emanuel the Great (1495—1521). 
He introduced into Portuguese liternturo 
the notion of an ideal pastoral life, and 
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yns ii Icnmcid irmn, csteornoil at tlio court 
d* Eiiiaiiiicl. 11*18 rotiiaiico lias been imai' 
joiiad above. Thin (iircctioii oi* taste gave 
■isc to tlio many pastoral poets of Portugal^ 
A'Jio art; leiiiler, graeefiil, languisbiiig, but 
>fieii iiionotonoiis and cold. This is a 
kind of poetry with which our age has 
little sympathy. 'J'lie adtniral and gov- 
ernor of IMadeira, ('hrislovad Falcao, 
Kibeyro’s coniemporary, has expressed 
the pain of nnsiiccessfnl love in the 
same romantic, mystic tone, in an cclopie 
j)f !)00 v«.*rses. It is a nnnarkable fact, 
that several distinguished Portngnest; poets 
compost'd at thti same time in the Castili- 
an language, if they wislnal to sing of 
great stdijects, f<»r instance, Franc, tie Sa 
de Miranda (Olirfts, liisbon, 2 vols. ; 
earlit'V, lotK), JodJ) and Kil l), who died in 
looS. His two ctmit'tlies Os Kslavf^iiroa 
and Os Villalpawtins are containt'tl in the 
second volinnt^ of the eilition ol' 17K1 ; but 
!m‘ distingnishf'ti himst'lf more in lyrit; and 
(litlactic [MH'lry. Ant. Ferreira, w hom the 
INulugnt'st; cal! tlit'ir Harare, still m<»re 
successfully imitated the tincieiits in the 
cpistli*. He died in lotiJl. His Poenuts 
Litsilaiios appi'.nred in Lisbon, 15PH, 4to., 
and tln^ most reci'iit <'diiion Lisbon, 1771, 
iivols. His tnigedy ('astro (Iiiesdc* ("astro, 
V.), in vol.ii of the editionof 177J,islbrni- 
ed after the (ireek model, ninl Sismondi 
jui'fers it to the Italian tragedies then ex- 
i'*ting. 'J'liey wen* f’ollowed by Pedro tie 
Andrade (.'jiminha {Poisias, recent edition, 
Lisbon, 17P1 ),andl)iego Hernanles Pimeii- 
ta ( Rimasl arias ao horn Jrsas, \'c., Lisbon, 
LV.M ; O Li nut, cm o fjunl sc rontem as suns 
Ldn^^its c Carlas, Lisbon, 151Mi, and Flores 
(la Lima, Lisiion, lotHi), who dii’d in 
loIXi, SisuKindi compar<\s him to Marini. 
Tin? most celebrated of all Portuguese 
p(K*fs is Luis de Camoeiis. (q. v.) 'fhe 
best talition of bis poems was published 
under the care (d* 'riiom. .b»s. dc A<|uiiio 
and Fern. Lobo Siirrupita (Ohrasde L. de 
Cttmot ns, Principe dos Poctas dc lU spanha, 
Fdic. List), JVa Offic, dc. S, T/i. 
Ferreira, and J7«S‘lj. It contains a 

|»reliminarv <liscoursc, the life of the poet, 
an index, various readings and stanzas, in 
4 vols., l*2mo. A pretty edition of the 
Liisiad, in Kimo., appcaivil at ("oinibra, 
from the printing-oflice of the nnivei-sity, 
in IHOO, 2 vols., w ith two engmvings, the 
life of the poet, an index, various ivadings, 
'Phe rti-sl t'dition of the Lnsiad ap- 
peared at Lisbon, L572, 4to. ; his Rimas 
FffnVw, with a full commentary by Munoel 
do Faria e Sonza, Lisbon, 1()85, 1 vol. fol.; 
the third and fourth volumes in l()l?8, 
and the Commentary on the Lusigd. Ma- 


drid, UKjy, 4 vols. folio. Another com- 
mentary is that of dorn Munoel de Faria 
yeverin, in the Ohras de Camoens (Lisbon, 
1720); a ihinl is by Munoel Coneu (Lis- 
bon, 1 01. ‘3, 4to.),und Ohras do frrandt L,de 
(Jamoma (Lisbon, 1720, folio); a fourth 
by Ignacio (iarcez Ferreira, Inmade Illus- 
trata com varias JVotas (vol. i, Naples, 
I7J11, 4lo. ; vol. ii, Rome, 1732, 4to.). The 
hero of (Jamoens's epic is his country. 
It breathes the most intense patriotism, a 
noble priite and an enthusiastic feeling of 
love, unitnated by u iiow'i'rfnl iniagination. 
'Phis work is the noblest inonnineiit of 
Portuguese greatness, attractive to every 
one who clu'rishes patriotic feelings and 
a love of glory.# Several sonnets of Cam- 
den.^, and other ])rodnctioris (Khytnuts, 
Cancaos, t. ii ; Er logos, t. iii ; Comediaa ; 
El fiei Sdeuco ; Oa Amphitrioca and Filo- 
demo, with Fragmenloa and Ohras aitri- 
biiidas n Luis de Camotna, t. iv), breathe 
the spirit of a great and deeply stiiTcd 
soul. In his dramatic attempts, fiis coun- 
tryman Gil Vicente, whom the Portu- 
guese call tlu'ir Plantua, and who died in 
L‘>57, was his model. 'Phe collection of 
the dratnatic works of Gil V’ici nte, w ho 
prccc'ded the Spanish and English dram- 
atists, and whose fame s))rend all over 
I'hirope, so that Erasmus learned Portu- 
guese, in order to read this pioneer of the 
iijodern drama in the original, a{)pcarcd 
at Lisbon, l.'»(>2, folio (Copilagam de todaa 
las Ohras dc Oil Firtntv, a (pial se re- 
parte tni cinco Livros). On the model of 
Gil Vicente, rude as his works were, 
liOpe de Vega and ("alderon formecl 
Ihemsolves. ]n Portugal itself, dramatic 
poetry was neglected. The ruling tJiste, 
uiifortunatt'ly, was pleased only with 
pastorals. Franc. Kodriguez Lobo brought 
out tctlious pastoral romances, in which, 
how eve r, some ballads and canzoni breathe 
a true spirit of poetry ; his epic Nnno 
Alvarez IN'ieira, High (."mistable of Por- 
tugal ( O ('ontestahre de Poiiitgal, Pocma 
heroiro, Lisbon, KilO, 4to.) is only rhymed 
prose; /J<7eg*u.? (ll)05, 4to.) ; A Primarera 
(KilP, 4l(».); O Pastor Peregrino (KiCj^, 
4to.); and several others. Yet he was the 
fii-si who showed the purity, tenderness 
and harmony of which Portuguese prose 
is capable. 'Phe merits of Jeroiiymo Corte 
Retd are higher, as show n in his JVaufra- 
gio, o Inslimoso Sneresso da Pardicad de 
Manoelde Sousa de Sepulveda c D» Leofwr 
de Sa, sua Mulher (Lisbon, 1594, 4to.). This 
poet also sung the famous siege of Din, 
vnfinntly defeiuled by Mascarenlias ; ho 
himself was a brave soldier (Successo do 
segiindo Cerco de Dio, Poema, LisboD, 
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1574, 4to.). He niul Lol)o sliowocl to 
Portugiieso historians the way in which 
Juao tic Barros, a celebrated politician 
of the time of John 111 ^diod 1571), 
>vh<»ni Portugal calls lier Licy, fn*st ac- 
quired distinction. His or Dos Fei- 
ios, que os Portu^uezes Jizerad no Descob ri- 
me nlo € Conquisla dos Marcs e Terras do 
Orie?de (Lisbon, 1552, I’olio; second edi- 
tion, Lisbon, 155<‘l; third edition, LisUin, 
lotkl; fourth edition, witli notes and 
maps, by J. R. Lavaiiha, Madrid, 1616, 
folio), is an important work. Diego dc 
('onto has continued it in his Jhia Portn- 
gueza, which comprises the W'liole in 14 
vols., folio, 1552 — 1615. Also Fornao 

Lo|)es de C;^istanhedu, in kis Ifistoria do 
Descobrimento e Conqiiista da India pelos 
Portuguezes (Coimbra, 1552 — 1561, 8 vols., 
folio); AiiL ilocarro, and the famous Por- 
tuguese hero Afonso de Albuquerque, in 
Jiis Comine ntarioSj published by his son 
(IJsbon, 1557, folio); Damiao de Goes 
(translator of the Cato major of (^ieero), 
in his Chronica do Folic. Reif D. Finnutmi- 
el (p. i — iv, Lisbon, 1565 — 1567, folio) ; and 
Chron. do Principe D. Joain ll (Lisbon, 
1567, folio); and in his short Latin writings 
De Moribus JEihiopum^ik>c.{^\\\ P. Martyr’s 
work De Rebus Oceanicis^ (.'ologne, 1574, 
third e<lilion), have described the l^)rt^l- 
giiese heroes. The History of King Ein- 
inanuel by the bishop Jeronymo Osorio, 
who died 1,580 (Lisbon, 1571), is esteem- 
ed on account of the tolerant views of this 
prelate. Bernardo de Hrilo afterwards 
wrote his Monarchia Lusitana (1,5J)7 and 
160!^ folio) ; also his Flo^ios dos Reis 
de Porlmral (Lisbon, l<i0.‘l, 4to.), But as 
lie began with the creation of the world, 
he had not proceeded to the actual foun- 
dation of the Portuguese stale, when he 
died in 1617 ; his style is manly and 
simple. The voyages of discovery of the 
p4)riuguese missinnari(*.s and other Portu- 
guese also furnished abundant materials 
to the Portuguese liUTutiire ; for insuiiice, 
the Travels of John Fernandez, from ca|M5 
Argiiin into the interior of Africa, in 1445; 
of Alf. de Paiva and Joan <le (^vilham, 
whom John HI sent, towards the etid of 
the fifteenth century, as aiiilmssadors to 
the (so culled) Prtjster John, king of Abys- 
sinia, and to India; yet many of tlieso 
narrativffs are still in manuscript. — Re- 
specting the historical litc^rature, see Rib- 
liolh, liistor. de Portugal e sens Dominioa 
UUramarinoSt &c., with notes by Arco do 
Cejo (Lisbon, 1801). At that lime the 
jK>wer of Portugal sunk under Spanish 
despotism, and with it the Portuguese 
literature (in the seveoteentli century). 


A voluminous writer, Manocl de Faria c 
Honza ( I.5P0 to KvlP), commented on Citni- 
oens, without taste un<l spirit, hut with 
an abundance of erudition ; he published 
FtieiUe de Jlganippe, e Rimas varias 
(.Madrid, 1644 — 46, 7 vols.), and Europa 
Portiigueza (S vols., folio, Lisbon, 1675), 
ill the ('astilian laiigungt*, and was con. 
sidered for a long time a good critic in 
Portugal. His historical work shows a 
iaulty taste, and, whilst he is anxious to 
exhibit every where his knowledge, wit 
a!id eloquence, he abuses the talents 
which he actually possessed. Among his 
sonnets some are distinguislu;d by ftrling 
and grace. Among other j)oets is the 
inventor of a sort of elegiac composi- 
tions, culled saudades, the famous lawyer 
Ant. Barbosa Bacellnr(who died in Ki&l). 
The prose writer Jacinto Fn;ire de An- 
drade is distingiiisln'd by his Vi 'adv D. 
Judo de Castro, Viso Req da India (Lisbon, 
lti71, Sf'cond eilition, folio), and by his 
comic poems. This biograpliy, translated 
into several languag(;s, is consid»‘red, by 
the PortugU(\s(>, a modtd of a punt and 
noble historical style. V’^iolanlt? do <’eo, 
a Dominican nun, piiblislnMl Rimas (1646) 
and Solihuptios (16()8). She, as \v<*ll ils 
some otlM*i*s, such as Jeronymo Bahia, are 
too artiticial. The soiinels of Franc, de 
Vasconeellos, who was born in Madeira, 
ami the sacn‘d songs of the Brazilian An- 
<lre Nunes de Silva, are in u simpler style. 
In the eightei'iilh itentiirv, the literature! of 
Portugal seemed to sink i‘ntin*ly with the 
decay of the slate. In order to give it 
some support, the government foiiiaUMl 
the academy of the Portuguese language 
in 1714, and the academy of history in 
the same year. But the J<‘suits and the 
iiupiisitioii ))f;rmitted no tahnit to devtd- 
ope itself freely. Dnder Pombal’s power- 
ful government (1750 — 1777), the national 
ft;eling rosij once* more. He established, 
iiul<;e.d, a censoi-ship ; but this was intend- 
ed chietly for politiinil writings; he him- 
self was a great friend to sci^mtific pur- 
suits. Under JoHf'ph I, the whole scluiol 
system was rcdbrnied, and an institute for 
tlie education of young nobhunen w'as 
(!stablished. The rupture with Rome, 
then existing, was wisely taken ativantago 
of for this purpose. The trades of ind(3- 
peiident thinking yet to he met with are 
chiedy derived from that time, when, 
among others, the great theologian Ant. 
Pertjira was very active. The renovation 
of the unive.rsity of Coimbra also belongs 
to this period, and several good works 
then a)q>eared. After the death of Jo- 
seph, tlio enemies of intelligence again 
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raisC'<l tlicir hoaclH, yet without being able 
to destroy every tiling. On tlie eoiifrury, 
an aeadeiny of scienees wus founded in 
1779, by tlie infiiienec of the duke of 
Jhaganzu, whieli coiisistH of thi'ee classes. 
One tn***»h of great tahiiits and accotriplisii- 
cd taste, distinguished liitnself in the first 
half of tlie eighteenth century — general 
Kranc. Xav.de Men(*sc»s,cf)iint of Ericeyra. 
He (‘orrespoiuhal with Jloileau, wliose J]rt 
Poiiiqne h(^ liad translated into Portu- 
guese verse, and published, ariiung several 
otlier writings, an < pie, poem, the //enn- 
quciiidy or tlie Foun<iation of the Poilu- 
guese Monarehy, by Henry of Jhirgundy 
(Lisbon, 1741). It was intended to lie 
riiore regular than the Liisiad, hut Hoi- 
leaii’s s(*hool was unable to inspire the 
count with the anJeiit and chivalric spirit 
of (’anioeiis. Another poem of this pe- 
riod, by Jose Hasilio da (xama, called 
Oz/mgam/ ( Lisbon, 17()9), eotnniemomtiiig 
tliecoiu|ut!sl of J*araguay,is much esteem- 
ed. The inelination of the people of 1/is- 
boii DOW' turned again to the th(Niti*e 
which had been so long neglected. We 
shall say a few words on the i'orluguese 
theatre hereafter. Among the recent 
Portuguese fioets, several have contrih- 
liti'd to banish the ancient pastoral style, 
and to alter the taste of the people for 
poetry of an Oriental character, by good 
translations, particidarly from the English ; 
e. g. iw'o llra/ilians, Claude* Manoel da Cos- 
ta, and Antonio Diniz da Cruz e Silva, after 
whose death appeared his ObraSy &:c. 
(Lisbon, 1807), containing imitations of 
ihiiisb poets, and Odes Pindaricas posthu- 
tnas de Klpino JVbnacncncc (Coimbra, 
1^01); also Ahiieno, translator of the first 
four books of Ovid’s Metamorphosc\s into 
Portuguese verso, author of Poesias dc 
dUmenoy puhlicadas por Elpino Duriemc 
(Lisbon, 1805); Francisco Manoel, who 
was born in 1734, and after 1778, when 
he <*s('ap(Ml from the inquisition, passed 
his life in Paris, w'la're his lyrical poems 
appeared in 1808, and w'here ho died in 
1819; and several others. One of the 
niost fertile and most popular poets was 
Alanoel Maria de Harliosa dii Rocage, 
W'lio died in 1805, in the Lisbon hospital. 
Cf his Rz am. 9, the second edition appeannl 
in Lisbon, 1800, in 3 vols. (the thin], 1804, 
ttnzler the title Poesxeuty dedicated to the 
countess of Oyenhaiisen). This lady, a 
daughter of the marquis of Alorno, bos 
translated Wieland’a Oberoii, but not yet 
published it. Among the poets yet living, 
Jos^, Monteiro da llocha and Mozinho 
d’AilKiqucrquc arc esteemed. There are 
among tho Portuguese several successful 


improvvisatori. The Pamasso Lusitano 
(published in Paris) facilitates an ac- 
quaintance with Portuguesfi poetr}\ Since 
1827, a Portuguese periodical has f>een 
published in Paris, culled JVbro5.^/ma€5dds 
Scienems edas ^rltSy in whi<?h a fragment 
of a ginat Portuguese poem, yet in man- 
uscript, is to be found — Branca ou a Con- 
quisia do Jllgarve Blanca, There can be 
no ({uestion re'spectiug the state of Portu- 
guese literature at this moment. In no 
arts lizive the Portuguese so distinguish- 
€*<1 themselves as in ■ music, in druinatic 
performance and in dancing. In music 
thziy come near the Italians, in the the- 
atrical dance to the French. King John, 
just btjfore he left Portugal, established 
Uii academy of painting under the direc- 
tion of tins painter Josfe da Cunha Tabor- 
<la, but it came to an end when the 
P'n*nch took possession of Lisbon. Be- 
fore the reign of king Joseph, there ex- 
isted no national Pzirtiiguese theatre, if 
we do not a)>])ly this name to the absurd 
productions called sjicred pieces {autos 
sarrainentaos) which wtrti as barbarous 
as the dranuis of othc*r nations in the 
middle ag<*s. Private persons undertook 
to establish a theatre under Joseph, and 
Pombal did much to support them. In 
1771, a royal decree declared the profes- 
sion of a<*tors respectable, and many ex- 
cellent n<*tors soon distinguished ihem- 
8elvc‘s, But, after the death of Joseph, 
the queen thought herself in conscience 
bound to jwoiiibit tho appearance of 
W'omen on the stage. Dramatic writing, 
of coui*se, immediately relapsed. It had, 
indeed, consisted, in this period, of little 
more than translations from foreign 
w orks. King John permitted again tho 
ap})earunce of actresses. At present, 
there is hardly one actor at Lisbon wlio 
can be compared with a second rate actor 
in other large cities of Europe. Lisbon 
has at present five theatres — 1. San Car- 
los, the largest. In 1822, government 
appropriated 15,000,000 reis for its sup- 
port. 2. Rua dos Condos, for the sup- 
port of w’hich government contributed, 
ill 1822, 10,000,000 reis. 3. and 4. Sali- 
tr<»and Bairo Alto, smaller theati-es, where 
Portuguese and {Spanish pieces are play- 
ed alternately. 5. Boa-llora, at Belem, 
where Porfiiguesc farces only are played. 
A circus adjoining the theatre Salitre 
.serves for bull-fights. The theatre of 
Saii-Joao, at Oporto, is the second in the 
kingdom. Women were allowed to ap- 
|K?ar on the stage here before they were 
allowed so to do in Lisbon. In 1822, 
tliis theatre received from government 
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10,000,000 n?is. Sotiibnl (St. Ubtis) lias bas««)c»n niwl clarionet were negroes, and, 
a largo ibeatro, but no peiiuaiu^nt com- among vocal pcrroriiicrs, two iicgresses 
pany. Madeira has a bcautiliiJ tlicalre at \v«*rt; tiisiiiigiiislieil. In 182<>, the wliohj 
Fniiclial, Olid a society, calling ihems»*lves orchestra of the chapel consisted of ras 
socios ilo bom go.v/o,* support a theatre, groes. The* e\-einperor Pedro, an en. 
The tragedy, so neglected in I’ortugid, is tliusiastic admirer of music, who com- 
licre niucli* cultivated, llrazil possesses poses liiniseli; had several operas coin- 
several theatres, of which some may bt» posetl by the brothers Marcos and Siiimo 
compared with San Carlos. The lirst Portugal (more known under the name 
Drazilian theatre, San-Jt)ao, at Kio Janeiro, of Por/ogif//a), and performetl by negroes 
was opencHl October J 1, 18 K5. 'riiere are oidy, w ho played with uiiiv(‘rsal applause, 
several otiiers at this phu'e. Raliia has a Poutivmm's, among the Homans; tiio 
brilliant theatre sinci* 1810. Pernambn- god of harbors ; tlie same us the .l/c/iar/a 
CO lias also one. The Italhui opera has (q. v.) or Palttinon of the (livi'ks. Ho 
aKva\s bt'cn llie cbi*'f lIiealricaY atTrac- luul a small temple on the Tiller, and tho 
tion ill Portugal. Joseph w'as eiitJpisiu3b Portumnnlia W'i*re yearly celebrat(*<l in 


tically fond of music, ami I'oiiibal nonr- 
islied this inclination, in onicr to In* h‘ll 
more at lilierty in aOairs of govermiieiit. 
Joseph had several royal theatres ftir the 
ojiera. Tiiat in Lisbon <*ost moi*e than 
any similar establishment in ICurope. 
The first mnsieiuns and singers were at- 
tracted hy large salaries. Among the 
performers who sang in the royal eiiapd, 
lOgi/ieli and (.'atfurelii liad salaries of 
72, (KX) franes, though they perforim'd hut 
two or three months in the y<*ar, and, 
ath'i* a lew years, reeeiveil considerable 
pensions for life. The theatre on whicli 
the operas w'cre performed, was situated 
on the Tagus, and when the curtain in 
tlie hack ground was raised, tin* sea was 
: «ii ill its splt ndor. After the han- 
iviiiioiu of actresses, the <»pera tilso suf- 
f red ; lait it revived, and Italian voiees, 
iiki* those of Cresc(’iitiiii, Naldi, Mo/n- 
helli, Mad. (^•ltalaIJi (tp v.), Gaforini, &:c., 
W’eri! heard. The htdlet and scenery were 
etptally attended to. Jlnt the invasion of 
the P'ronch, and the suhseipieiit politic.'d 
events, caused the di’cline of the opera. 
At Oporto it llourislu'd longer. The 
Jesuits formerly esiahlished a singing 
scliool for negroes n»*ar Rio Janeiro, on 
their estate, caller! Santa On/.. When 
the order was aholisiied, this district ft*ll 
to the crown, ami Santa Cruz became 
one of the residences of the court, after 
the removal of the royal fiuiiily to Hnizil. 
When the couit for the first time attend- 
ed mass in the church of Ht. Ignatius <le 
JiCiyola at St. Cruz, the king was aston- 
isheil at the perfection with which the 
.stirred iriusic was exccnled by in^groes 
of both sexes, w'ho had formed them- 
selves on the ruk!8 formerly introdiieed 
by the Jesuits. The king now ordered 
tbo establish rneiit of elementary iiiij.sical 
schools, and very skilful singers and 
mu-sicians of both sexes were soon form- 
ed ; the first performers on tho violin, 


his honor, lle borc a key in his hand us 
an emblem of his oiiict*. 

PosKino.N. (Sci! J\\fjlu7ie,) 

l*osK\, or PosNAMA, gratul duchy, one 
oftlicteijprovi:H‘(!softlii*kiiigdoiii 'if Prus- 
sia, coiiipostMl, by an act of llH!Congn*ssof 
Vienna (1815), of a part of Soiiili i*ru.*»Ma 
aiidoi'thc district of Nefz, It horderson 
tin* PrusNiaiiprovinccsofSilcsia, Hraudcij- 
hiirg ami West Prussia, and on the king- 
dom fd‘ Poland. It has a superficial area 
of II, .*>()() sipiarc miles, with a population 
(ill 1828) of l,()lM,000, of which 50,000 
art* Jews, 150,000 (icrintins, and the rt‘>t 
Poles ; there* nn* about 2.'>.‘{,000 Prolct- 
latit.s 1’]n‘ province is tlividt'd into ilia 
two circles of Posen and Hroniherg. 'i’iio 
face of* the country is, ftir tin? must part, 
level, and, in general, is fruitful, and uii- 
tler <*\ctdient cultivalion. 'fhe principal 
ri\ers of the proxinct; are the Warla iitid 
tie* Nelze, w hich flow' into the Oder ; the 
Vistula, with which the Nelze is ci*ii- 
iiecleil hy a canal, also touches the iiorth- 
ejo^l houndary. (Set; yVa.y.9iu.) Post'll 
was fortni'rly a palatinate of Polaml; it 
fell to Pni.^sia hy the partition tif IVdaiul, 
ill the last century. (8e(; Poland.) TJie 
capital, J\>sen (in J'olisli, J^oznan), lie.s on 
the Warta, in Itit. .52^ I!)' N., and Ion. 17^ 
22' 10. ; population, 21,508, of w hom 
4000 are Jcw.s, 

Posii)OML'.s ; a stoic iihilosophcT (see 
Stoics)^ horn at Apamca, in Syria, ulmut 
11. C. 102, callt*d, ul.«o, the IViodinn^ be- 
cause lie was the scholar of Pametius of 
Rhodes, and was liiniKelf a teacii<*r at 
Rhodes, after he jretiirtied from his trav- 
els. lie taught tho stoic philosophy 
with great applunst*, was at the same 
time a Htute.sman and one of the Prylaiics, 
anil went, when fifty years of age, us an 
amhn.^sador to Rome. The most dis- 
tingnished KoiniuiB w(*ro his scholars, 
and Cicero himSelf was initiated by him 
into the stoic philosophy, lie wrote 
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many works, which are now lost. Jan. 
Hake collected the fragments — Posidonvi 
ileliquut^ etc, ^Leyden, ]815j. He dis- 
tingtiisiied the ideas of God, rate and na> 
ture more accurately than die other stoics. 
VosiLiPPO. (See PausUippo,) 
Position. (See Prosody.) 

Posse Comitatus, in law ; the pow- 
er of the county or tlie citizens who are 
Burnnioncd to assist an officer in suppress- 
ing a riot or executing any legal process, 
which is forcibly opposed: die word comr 
Uatus is often omitted, and posse alone 
used ill die same sense. 

PossEi/r, lamest Louis; a historical 
and political writer, born at Durlach, in 
Jladc^n, ill 17b*% studied at Gottingen and 
Strushurg, and, in 1784, became profes- 
sor of liiikory and rhetoric, in the gym- 
nasium at Carlsruhe. In 1791, he was 
made bailiff of Gernsbach, near Kastadt, 
and died in 1804, in conso(}Ucncc of a 
fall from a window. His princi(>al works 
are BcUum Populi Gcdiid adversus Uun- 
mtrim Borusstitgue Reges, &c. (17f>3); 
Tiis Hlslor. Tascluinbuck Jur die neueste 
Gesc/uchUf and Geschtchie der Deui- 
sckerii continued by Pdlitz, &c. He also 
edited the European Annals (in German) 
from 1795, and the Allgemcine Zeitungy 
which he established in 1799. 

Possessed (danoniacs). The epileptic, 
hysteric, and frantic patients were so 
cmled in ancient times, and it was lie- 
licved that one or several devils dwelt in 
such unfortunate {lersons. Delusion, in 
connexuui with monkish knavery, pro- 
duced niiraclcs ; stupidity and malignity, 
atUos da fi. 

Post-Captain. (See Captain.') 
Postern, more frcipieiitiy callea a sally 
porty is a sruull gate generally made in the 
angle of the flank of a bastion, or in that of 
the curtain, or near tlie orillon, descending 
into the ditch, by which the garrison may 
march in and out uii|ierceived by the ene- 
my, to relieve die works, make sallies, &c. 

Posts; one of the most effective in- 
struments of civilization, to be ranked 
with the art of printing and the mariner’s 
compass. We find the first posts in the 
Pci-siaii empire. Darius I, son of Ifystas- 
pcs, caused couriers, with saddled horses, 
to stand ready at diflerent stations dirough- 
out the empire, situated one day’s journey 
from each other, in order to receive re- 
ports from the provinces without delay. 
Augustus established an institution in the 
Eoman empire similar to die modem 
post& The name of posts is said to be 
derived from the Lodti posUus (placed), 
because horses were ptU at certain dia- 
voL. X. 25 


tances, to transport letters or tnvelleiB. 
In the ninth century, there existed in G^ 
many, France and Italy, messengers who 
travelled on horseback, desdned, however 
only for the service of government ; and 
this establishment, besides, was of lit^ 
duradon. Carrier pigeons (q. v.) are used 
in the East, and iixattie known in Eu- 
rope through the crusaders, but seem 
never to have been introduced in the latter 
IMut of the world to any extent. When 
commerce began to flourish, the larger 
commercial cities, particularly in Germa- 
ny, lx3gan to establish mounted messengers 
and Btagc-cooches. Travelling merchants 
and butchers (who ride about iu the coun- 
try to buy cattle) used to take charge of 
* letters. In the beginning of the thirteenth 
century, the university of Paris maintained 
pedestrian messengerB, who, at certain 
dmes, took charge of letters and money 
for die students, collected in that ci^ from 
almost all imrts of Europe. Louis XI 
established for his owm use mounted mes- 
sengers, and, by an edict of June 19, 1464, 
instituted post stations, ut intervals of four 
French miles, on die chief roads of France. 
Charles VllI extended this institution, 
which existed until 1524, for die sole use 
of the court When the Spaniards dis- 
covered Peru, in 1527, they found mes- 
sengers placed at short distances on the 
road from Cusco to Quito, in order to 
transmit with speed the orders of the inca. 
In Germany, the first post was established 
in Tyrol, in the latter half of the fifteenth 
century, by Roger I, count of Thum, 
Taxis and Valsa^iio. His son established 
another from Brussels to Vienna, in 1516, 
by die wish of the emperor Maximilian 1. 
In 1522, a post was established between 
Vienna and Nui'embcrg, where the diet 
sat, on account of the war with Solynian 
11 ; but it ceased widi the war. Charles 
V was anxious to have news as quickly us 
possible, on account of the vastness of his 
states, and caused Leonard of Thum and 
Taxis to establish a permanent riding-post 
from the Netherlands dirough Liege, 
Treves, Spire and Rheiuhauseii, through 
Wtirtemberg, Augsburg and Tyrol to Ita- 
ly. In 15®, L^nard was appointed 
postmaster-general of the empire. After 
the death of Charles V, the members of 
the empire were unwilling to allow a 
Sfranish-Netherlandish post (such was that 
established hy Charles V) in their territo- 
ries ; yet Ferdinand I confirmed Leonard 
iu l^id. In 1595, he was appointed post- 
master-geueral of the empire, in opposi- 
don to the wishes of the members; but 
several of them, having already estfiblish* 
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ed posts in their dominions, refused to ac- 
knowledge the exclusive privileges claim- 
ed by the imperial post. In 1G15, La- 
moral of Taxis was actually iiifcoffed with 
the imperial post, as an iiiiperial iicf. Fer- 
dinand 11 extended this grant so ns to 
make it descendible to the nieces of Le- 
moral, and a regular jwst now went every 
week from the imperial couit, arul also 
from Koine, Venice, Milan, Mantua, &c., 
to Augsburg, and thence to Brussels nml 
back. The post remained as long as the 
empire existed, one of its many iil-delined 
and unw'ieldy institutions, in which pri- 
vate or j>elty interest was allowed to stand 
in tJie wny of the public welfare. The 
post was actually made a regular point in 
the IVahlcapltidntionen^ the stipulations 
between the electors and the caiulidate for 
the imperial dignity. The imperial posts 
were restricted, and the emperor himself 
excluded the Tliurii and Taxis post from 
several of his dominions. In a country 
where so many small territories had their 
own posts, it was imtiinil that they should 
remain in a very bad condition, iiiul it is 
only in very recent times that they have 
become better; yet, generally s[ieakiiig, 
the letter-mail is not tnmsiiiitted quickly. 
It was wise in the U. States to intrust tile 
whole post establishment to the general 
government, therciby avoiding tlie ditlicul- 
ties which have interfered with the heiie- 
ticial operation of the institution in Ger- 
many. There are at pres<?nt post estab- 
lishments of dilferent kinds in (hTinany. 
Austria, Prussia, Bavaria, Hanover, the 
kingdom of Saxony, Baden, Brunswick, 
Mecklenlairg-Schwerin, Holstein-Olden- 
burg, Holstein- l^uenhurg and Luxem- 
burg have exclusively their own fKists; 
but, in Wiirtemljerg, Hessc-Nnssau, in the 
states of the Saxon -Knicsline line, in both 
the Schwartzenburgs, Hohenzolh'rii, Wal- 
deck, Lip|)e-Detmoltl, and the icrritorif*s 
of the princes of Reuss, the post is left to 
the house of Thum and Taxis as a fief. 
In somb other states, the Thurn and Taxis 
post is founded upon a regular compact. 
The whole Thurn and Taxis post es- 
tablishment Is under the sufieriritoiid- 
ence of the postmaster-general at Frank- 
fort on the Maine. . The petty princifmlity 
of Lichtenstein has no post. The Thurn 
and Taxis post extends over an area of 
25,000 miles, with 3,753,450 inhabitants. 
We will mention here a few items, either 
peculiar to Germany, or otherwise in- 
teresting. The stage-coaches, almost all 
over Germany, are united with tiic post- 
offices, and ore called Fahrende Poalen 
(driving posts). With the many disad- 


vantages connected with this state of 
things, there is at least one advantage, 
that, by these posts, which travel, of course, 
slower than letter-mails, [mrcels, &c., may 
he sent us safely as letters. In several 
German states, letters can be “recoin- 
niciidcd,” when they arc specified on the 
way bill, for which higher postage is paid. 
If any fierson wishes to communicate 
something to nil the post-ofiices of a cer- 
tain line (for example, an inquiry after an 
important parcel), an open paper may be 
sc'iit by mail, which is i*ead and forwarded 
by all the respective postmasters. Esta- 
fettes (q. v.) may always he had. In some 
states, it is permitted to pay a sum, not 
beyond a certain amount, to any post- 
master, and to send the n'ceipt therefor to 
any other jmit of the state, where the 
postmaster who receives it is obliged to 
pay the sum. For the rcmituiiice of small 
sums this is very convenient, particularly 
for the poorer classes. A receipt for the 
delivery of any letter purporting to con- 
tain u particular sum, may always he had, 
and this sum is paid, if the letter is lost in 
the regular course of transportation. If 
the If*tter, however, sliould arrive in good 
order, and no money l)c found in it, the 
government would not lie nnswerahlc in 
consequence of such a receipt. But if a 
man goes to the post-officf; with an open 
letter, and enclosi’S a certain sum therein 
in tlie presence of the postmaster, the re- 
ceipt of the government makes him liable, 
at all events, for the safe transportation of 
the money. — Something was said, in the 
iK^giiiiiing of this articTe, n*spectiiig the 
origin of the pc»srs in France. During the 
reign of Louis XIH, KUO — 30, the French 
system of posts received a more regular 
form from the establishment of a control 
ler-general of posts. They, as well as the 
postmasters named in Ki.30, received the 
revenue, till at length the minister I. en- 
vois, in the rcjign of Louis XIV, 1070, 
farmed out the posts to a certain Putin, 
and committed to him the regulation of 
the postage. In 1(588, wlnm the post was 
iurnied out for the third time, the revenue 
amounted to 1,400,000 francs (a franc is 
alxnil I8J cents), and, in 1095, when it 
was sold by nuction unconditionally, to 
2,000,000 francs. In 17;W, this revenue 
amounted to 3,000,000, principally because 
the regency, in 1710, had abolished the 
academical couriers (on which account 
the university at Paris had assigned to it, 
from the revenue of the post-office 
300,(X)0 franca yearly, wliicli was paid to 
it till the beginning of the revolution). In 
17JI8, tlie post establishment was taken 
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under royal management, in order tliat the 
government inigijt find out the true in- 
come. The result of tliis was an increase 
of the sum at which it was farmed out. In 
178(5, when it was leased ibr the twenty- 
third time, the sum paid amounted to 

10.800.000 francs. At the expiration of the 
last leasts, ill 1791, when the establishment 
reverted to the king, it produced a clear 
in(;ome of more than 11,000,000 francs. 
From 1814 to 1822, the average yearly 
returns of the letter posts were 21,890,000 
francs : now, these returns amount to 
2(5, 500,000 francs, which is the postage of 
(50,000,000 letters. Besides these, there 
arc letters and packets free of postage, so 
that the whole may lie reckoned at 
]J0,000,(K)0, without including 25,(X)0* 
slicets of Poi'isiaii periodicals, sent dai- 
ly to the departments, and 25,000 oth- 
ci*s which are published and circulated in 
the (lopaitinents. The revenue from the 
j)()st-oftice of Paris is yearly 4,310,000 
francs. 40,000 lettera are sent daily from 
Paris into the interior and abmad, of 
which 28 — .30,000 pay postage, and fit)in 
10 to 12,000 are free ; and 30,000 arrive 
daily, of which 18,000 pay postage ; thus 

25.550.000 letters yi'arly arrive at and are 
sent from Paris. From the time of Louis 
XV till the time of the revolulioii, gen- 
eral inteiidnnts were almost always placed 
at the head of the post-odice def>arttiicnt, 
])rincipally chosen, as in Hpuiii and Italy, 
from men' of the highest rank, because 
their ])Iace was always near the king. For 
the sn|x>rintendence of the letter-))ost and 
j)ostiiiastei*s, a particular council was ap- 
])ujnted, under the presidency of the head 
of the depaitiricnt, and consisting of three 
gciienil inspectors. Since 1819,.ihe letter 
anil extra posts [posies ri'lais\ the last of 
whieh were li ft to the postmuslera for 
their own ndvaiitage, have been united un- 
der the same depaitiiient. A general di- 
rector is chief of the whole post system, 
as in all the important brunches lielongiiig 
to the ministry of finance. In every one of 
the French departments is a post-ina\)ecl- 
or ; every post-ofticc has a director, a con- 
troller, and such number of assistants as 
circimisiances may require. The |X)st- 
nwLsters stand, indeed, in raspect to extra 
posts, under the general director, hut have a 
particular council of direction, consisting 
of three general inspectors. The manage- 
ment of the post department is very sim- 
ple, and the system of accounts worthy 
of imitation. The course of business is 
veiy much facilitated by the Instruction 
gMraU sur It Service des Posies, piihlisii- 
od ill 1808, and still in force. Till the rev- 


olution, which took away all privileges, the 
fK>stmu.ster8 enjoyed great immunities, 
with regard to landed propc^rty, the quar- 
tering of soldiers, the military duties of 
their sons, &c. They were under the min- 
istry of the royal household, had their 
cotiiinissjons signed by the king, and en- 
joyed considerable salaries. For these 
reasons, th^ were willing to transport 
the mail at first for the trining price of 
three, afterwards of ten sous, per ponnd 
for u stage. The national assembly gave 
them for their lost privileges, under the 
iianie of salary, a small compensation of 
2 — 400 francs. Afterwards, in Octolier, 
1823, the postmasters received thirty sous 
for tlie horse for the transportation of the 
mail and public expresses; likewise for the 
couriers twenty-five sous. All the mails 
in France are accompanied by responsible 
couriers (service des malles) ; they likewise 
transport money and individuals, each 
of whom pays two francs a stage for a 
place, and may carry fifteen pounds of 
luggage. The dircctora-general of the 
posts make contracts with the postinastera 
fur the transpoitation of the mail and pub- 
lic expresses, but are not bound to keep 
them strictly, as it is only the extra posts to 
whicli tli(^ postmasters have an undisputed 
claim. Couriers arc of two kinds, ^reat 
and small. The first traverse tlie princi- 
pal routes, as through Lyons to Italy, 
through Bourdenux to Spain and Portu- 
gal, through Strasburg to Germany, &,c. 
The route of tlie last is through the interi- 
or, and they ai*e dependent upon private 
enterprise. The couriers of the gr^t post 
have covered carriages, witli' three horses. 
Since the return of Louis XVllI to 
France, the carriages of the couriers up- 
on the great routes have become much 
liatidsomer and more commodious. This 
was owing to the suggestions of tlie king, 
who had com|)ared their tasteless struc- 
tures with the liglit construction of the 
English. This gave rise, it is true, to 
complaints from the owners of the old 
carriages against tlie postmasters, which 
were even brought into the chamber of 
deputies, but finally settled by an a^e- 
meiit concluded Seirteniber, 1822. Since 
1791, the |K)srs in France have been much 
inora regular and cxfK’ditious. The post- 
age has also, in the course of time, under- 
gone important changes. Under Louis 
XIV, tlie farmers of the post regulated it 
at will ; but as soon as the post system was 
taken under the royal management, an 
end was put to the system of extortion, 
as is nppnient from the earliest post- 
age rates, namely those of the years 1701 
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and 1703. Tho proaont rates wore estab- 
lished by the decree of ]80(>. In pro- 
portion to the postage of 1750, tliere is a 
considerable incivase in particular charges, 
amounting to a third in the case of single 
letters, but the excuse tor this is tbiind 
in the more than trebly increasc4GX|)endi- 
ture. Yet the French postage upon a 
single letter is more reasonable than that 
of any other country; for the highest 
price of such a letter to any |)art of the 
kingdom amounts but to one franc (181 
cents). Tiie increase, however, in the 
price of letters with their increasing 
weight is not so reasonable ; for the ratio 
in the French system is the highest of all, 
higher in propfjrtion than the hhiglish, and 
** recommended” letters must even pay* 
double. On the contniry, France otters 
an example wortliy of imitation in the 
rates of conveyance for printed matter. 
Newspapers 8<3nt into the interior pay but 
four centimes a slieet ; those sent out of 
the kingdom eight. Other printed tnatter 
pays ttve centimes in the first east?, aiul ten 
in the second. Those charges on printed 
matter must be jjuiil upon delivery. Pat- 
terns of goofJs pay one third postage. 
Uuite comrary to this is the Pniasinn post 
system of 1824, which prohibited the car- 
rying of printed matter in the letter mails, 
and transferred it to tho government l>ag- 
gage wagons. It imposes, moreover, a 
charge of tri(>le letter postage on lock- 
ages of two ounces weight, and of seven 
times letter postage on packages of two 
pounds weight. Postage upon money, 
since 170**{, has been fixed at five per cent., 
without regard to distance. Since 1759, 
a small post has been established in the 
city of Paris, under royal icgulation, to 
the great advantage of the Parisian pub- 
lic. From eight offices, in different parts 
of the city, the letters, tis well of the great 
as the lessor post, arc distributed by the 
letter-carriers, five times each day during 
the six cold months, and six times a day 
during the others. As to the inviolability 
of letters, it is known that every fiostmns- 
tcr must take an oath to observe it ; hut 
letters arc, in fact, often opened by the se- 
cret police. In 1825, the letters sent by 
commercial couriers from Paris to Lon- 
don were broken open. Tho answer re- 
turned to the complaints mode was, that 
the right to send couriers was a simple 
permission, in consideration of which tho 
government must have liberty to examine 
die contents of the letters. In the time 
of the French republic and consular gov- 
oniment, tho secreev of letters was much 
taore regarded. After the fail of tho VU- 


l^le ministry (Jan. 1828), the government 
abolished the de|>artincDt intrusted with 
the unsealing of letters, and deckired them 
in v udable. Tlie coaches, or diligences, for 
tho transportation of pass(?nger8 and bag- 
gage, have always been private ostnblish- 
ments, licensed, indeed, by the govern- 
ment, and paying a fixed tax to the state. 
Ccunpotition, therefore, has contributed 
much to their iinproveinont. Tlio most 
important undertaking of this kind is at 
Paris, entreprise ginhale dea messageries. 
llosiiles diligences, there are pcUaches, a 
kind of travelling messengers, who re- 
ceive travellers, and make short journeys, 
without changing horses, but likewise 
have licciist's from government, and are 
obligeil to ]>AV a certain tux. In 17tt(), 
tliere went daily from Paris twenty -seven 
coaches, with 270 travelleifi, into the dif- 
ferent provinces. Now tlnu*o are 300 
coaches, whicli cnivy more than 3000 pas- 
sengers. Just before 1792, the last lease 
of tho public coaches produced hut 
(iOOjOOO francs. Now the taxes on them 
alone amount to nearly 4,000,000 francs. 
Ill the aliove-mentioned year, fifty francs 
were [laid for a si?nt in a carriage from 
Paris to Lyons, and the journey occupietl 
ten days. Now the time does not exceetl 
three days, imd the price is seventy-two 
francs. The extra [losts in France arc 
[laiticiilarly distinguished for their swift- 
ness. This is owing, not to tho goodness 
of the horses, hut to the activity of tiie 
postmaster!^ the postilions and the driveis. 
The postilion newer thinks of sleep or 
rest. As soon ns ho gets in sight of his 
stopping-place, lie gives a signal hy crack- 
ing his whip, at wiiich every thing is im- 
mediately got in readiness, so that he starts 
again in a few minutes. In Franco, the 
oiiiciul n?giilations for extra [Kists are 
printed yearly, together with all the routes, 
and what is to he paid and to fie observed 
at each stage ; also the post clinrts, and all 
new changes. — The beginning of the 
English (Mist system is first ohser veil in the 
statutes of Edward HI ; yi't the supposi- 
tion is not well foiimled that from that 
time tho post was esialilishcd os a public 
institution. Edward IV placed [lost- 
boiises at intervals of twenty miles ; and» 
ill the north, a military post was cstablish- 
Oil to communicate as quickly as possible 
with the army during the g^ttish war. 
This instiiiition was indeeil authorized by 
tho nagning king, hut it was proliably ow- 
ing to the king’s brother Hichard, who 
commanded the army. At what timp» 
and under what conditions, the public 
were able to avail themselves of it, we 
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have no certain knowledge. That this 
[)ost, nevertheless, was, tor a Jong time, very 
limited, and but partially used, is obvious 
from the fact that, not long liefore the 
reign of Charles I, merchants, tradesmen, 
and professional men, in the whole king' 
clom, resorted to less secure means of con- 
veyance, or employed express tnessengers, 
at great expense, to carry their correspond- 
ence. TJje universities and priiicifial 
cities had their own posts, — messengers 
wlio pei-formed long journeys, riding or 
walking, and returned with the answers to 
the letters. In this manner the post was 
conducted, in Scotland, till a much later 
period. In 1543, a post existed by which 
Icttcra were carried from London to F^din- 
burgh within four days ; but this i*ate of 
traiisportation, extraordinarily nipid for 
that period, lusted but a short time. After 
Cuiiulen, who was much employed by 
Klizabetli in her Scottish uffaii*s, Thomas 
Knndolidi (in 1581) held the place of 
postmaster-general of England. Janies I 
set on foot, under the superintendence of 
Matthew de Quester,a system for forward 
ing letters intended fbrfonngn lands. Hith- 
erto, this had been done by private per- 
sons. The foreign merchants settled in 
London preserved long after the privi- 
leges belonging to the place of postmaster 
for foreign letters. In 1(132, Charh?s 1, by 
a proclamation, forbade letteis to be sent 
out of the kingdom except through the 
post-ofticc. . In 1535, he established a sys- 
tem of posts for England and Scotland, 
which was conducted according to new 
and judicious regulations. All private and 
local posts were abolished, and the income 
of the post-oftices was claimed by the 
king. This institution was under the di- 
lection of Thomas Witherings, who w’as 
removed in 1(>40, on account of notorious 
abuses. To him succeeded Philip Burla- 
niachy, wlio was under the immediate con- 
trol of the secretary of state. In 1()30, 
Charles, in eonneition with Louis XIII of 
Prance, established a post between Lon- 
don and Paris, from Dover to Calais, and 
li'om thence through Boulogne, Abbeville 
and Amiens to Paris. At the same time, 
tlie private post, which bad existed be- 
tween die countries, from Rye to Dieppe, 
Was abolished. 

Thei^ arrangements sufiered, during 
the civil wars, many important interrup- 
^ns, or were almost entirely annihilated. 
Yet no sooner was public tranquillity 
restored, than a commission was ap- 
pointed, and a post system arranged, un- 
der the direction of the attorney-general, 
£dmund Prideaux, which became so prof- 


itable, that the posts could now he leased 
for £10,000, while liefbre, the support of 
them had cost £7000. The h^ssee still 
made so large profits that the common 
council of London looked ufxiti him with 
jealous eyes. On the restoration, the sys- 
tem was retained with slight modifications. 
During the government of William III, 
acts of [mrliarnent were passed, which 
regulated the internal post system of Scot- 
land, and, by the ninth act of queen Anne, 
the post system of England was arranged 
as it is at present. The general post-of 
lice of Great Britain has jurisdiction of 
all which coucenis the English and Scotch 
posts, and those going to the English col- 
onies, excepting the East Indies, and the 
* settlements in the South sea. Ireland has 
a separate {)Ost dei>artinent. In all the 
cities, and in most of the large villages, 
postmasters and deputy postmasters are 
appointed. Their duty is to receive and 
despatch the mail, forward the lettere to 
their place of destination, receive tlie post- 
age, and sc;nd it at certain periods to the 
chief post-office. In order to ensure the 
observance of the different regulations 
which are connected with this depart- 
ment, and the fulfilment of the contracts 
for the transmission of the mail by car- 
riages, on horseback, or on foot, seven in- 
spectors travel on horseback through Eng- 
land and two through Scotland. Each of 
these has his particidnr district, in which 
be must watch over the regulation of the 
They corre8fK)nd with the beads of 
the department in London. In England 
the number of postmasters amounts to 
(300, who are immediately connected with 
the chief |K>8t-office. In Scotland it is 
alK)vc 2(X). The regularity witli which the 
post comes and goes, and the letters are 
received and distributed in England, is 
remarkable. The English have in this 
])articidar acquired a promptness worthy 
of being imitated, and which greatly con- 
tributes to the certainty and celerity of 
their commercial intercourse. — ^No where 
is the inviolability of lettera more respected 
than in England and the U. States. With- 
out an accurate acquaintance with the de- 
tails of the British i^ost system, it is not pos- 
sible to obtain a conception of its present 
perfection. Mr. Palmer’s invention of 
mail-coaches has been found highly con- 
venient and useful, not only for the safe 
and expeditious conveyance of lette^ but 
also of passen^rs. Much praise is due 
also to the auxiliaiv institutions of the foot 
and liorse post^ which complete the com- 
plicated machine. Postmasters are also 
established in British North America and 
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tho West Indian colonies, which regularly 
rccei?e, once or twice a month, |)ackct 
boats fit>rn Falmouth. Kven in the sea- 
ports of the continent, of the Mediterra- 
nean sea, and South America, agents tiro 
appointed whicii receive English jMickct 
boats. In London there is the general 
and the two-j>enny post : in the first are the 
princijial offices ; that of tho chief secre- 
taries, receiver-general, accountant-gener- 
al, &c. Ih^sides these cJiief offices, tliero 
are in the city more than sixty houses 
where letters for the general post C4in bo 
d«;livei*ed. Tho niiinher of tho officers 
in the iristitntion is 175, messengers and 
porters .‘15, letter-carriers 203, guides 270. 
The mail-coaches travel daily about 13,000^ 
English miles, and the contnietors receive* 
alxjut one penny and a half per mile. 
Twenty-two mail eoaehes go fmm Lon- 
don, and forty-five are employed upon the 
other routes, 'fhe first mail coach started 
for Jlristol, Aiiuust 2, 1784, and in 178fJ 
they were in general use. In the district 
of the two-penny post, which inrbuk'S 
in its circuit, London and the eoiintiy 
within a distance of ten miles, there are 
140 Jioiises, where letters are nn-eived ; 
the mimher of oflieers amounts to 48; 
that of the letter earriera t«) .*150. The 
revenue from tho post offices thmiighoiit 
the kingdom of England, oflateyeius, since 
tho restrictions on intercourse with the 
continent have licen wnnoved, has av- 
eraged 1 — 14 niillioiT pounds sterling. 
Thus, for example, in 1 828, the net income 
was J,.508,0(;0, and, in JKIO, J,40f»,0l2 
poiuKhs Sterling. The expenditure in 
1828 was 702,418 pounds sterling. In 
1801, tho income was only ^58,000 
pounds sterling, although l^igland jms- 
sessed, even at that lime, the com- 
merce of the world. We perceive, from 
this comjiarison, how much the English 
trade lias iiicrea.sed since 181,5, for this 
trade is the great support of the post sys- 
tem. The postage in England is higher 
than in any otfier of the European king- 
doms ; but it is to be considered that tho 
worth of money is less, and tho wealth 
greater, than in other states. The postage 
may therefore be considered moderate to 
tlio inhabitants of England. From tlio 
puhlie conveyances the government re- 
ceives over 700,000 dollars, and still trav- 
elling is hardly any where so convenient, 
expeditious, and cheap, ns in England. 
FfomDover to London, seventy-one miles, 
the traveller is conveyed conveniently in 
elevea: hours. From Edinburgh to Lon- 
ilon, »Ki miles, the journey is made in 
coucl);^ fifteen of which traverse this rmito 
eveity week, in sixty hours. The coacht3s 


employed in 1763 took 16—18 days. The 
rates of postage in England are, for any 
Distnneo not exceeding 15 miles, 4 d. 
above 15, and not exceeding 20 “ 5“ 

“20 “ 30 “ 6 “ 

“ .30 “ 50 “ 7 « 

“ 50 “ 80 “ 8 “ 

“ 80 « 120 “ i ) « 

“ 120 “ 170 “ 10“ 

“ 170 “ 2?10 “ 11“ 

“ 230 “ 300 “ 12“ 

“ 300 “ 400 “ 13“ 

“ 400, for cveiy 100, or part of it, 1 
The post establishments of the other Eu- 
ropean states are either still in a very low 
condition, or are fi>rmed more or less upon 
tli(^ models of those already iiicntiotie<]. 
The post estalilishnients of Russia have 
been much improved in later times, com- 
fiared with lu r other political institutions, 
lliey apiM'nr to have been forn:# d on the 
model of tho principal post establisliinents 
ill North Oeriimiiy. The posta^ is mode- 
rate, and has been gradually rather lessen- 
ed than increased. Ry the late rates, a 
letter of an ounce weight |mys two co- 
pecks for each luindrad versts.* This is 
the rule up to 1500 versts. For any dis- 
tance iH'iw'ceii 1.500 and .‘3000 versts, only 
one copeck additional is paid. For any 
distance over 3000 versts, not more than 
fifty copecks are paid. I.eiters are sent in 
that immense empire 6000 — ^7000 versts. 
For the sending of jKiwers of attorney, 
exchange, atid mopey documents, the 
po8tag<3 is (loul)le that of an ordinary let- 
ter. For riioiiry and packets of value, 
which an; trans|M>rted badly, and gimerally 
uiKUi baggng«3 w'agons, the insurance is, for 
a distance of 500 versts, half per cent., 
over 500, oiio per cent. For letters sent 
abroad the Kiissjan postage is also very 
moderate. Although Russia is twice an 
large ns all Europe, and numbers more 
than filly iiiillioii inhabitants, yet tho rev- 
enue of the postage cannot be reckoned 
at mon3 than between 5— 4i00,000 dollars. 
There are five post routes: those of Mos- 
cow, Riga, Vihorg, Archangel, and Poland. 
Post carringes, or diligenceSf are not to 
lie fouml in Riiasia. The extra jiosts, 
however, are im where cheaiwjr and rnoro 
cx]>editious. An extra post-horse costs, 
for a verst, not more than two copecks. 

A journey of 4.580 versts, for which eight 
weeks are employed, costs, including the 
expense of living, only about 220 dollai^ 
He who wishes to make use of the exini 
post, must bo authorizetl by a particular 
* The amount of two copecks, or of the double 
copeck, ill weight of copper, is a little more than a 
cent. A verst is about two thirds of on Enghsn 
mile. 
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pasfl or order. Any one travelling with 
an extra {Kiat in any part of the country, 
^ill find a great convenience in wearing a 
uniform. In Denmark, the post is man- 
aged very nmich with a view to revenue, 
but is distinguished by no particular ar- 
rangement. The postage in Sweden and 
Norway is more moderate, and hence the 
income is much less than ‘in the neighbor- 
ing state. In the Netherlands, posts were 
established by the ancestors of the prince- 
ly Taxis house, and Leonard von Taxis 
iicld, even in 1^3, the station of postmas- 
ter-general of the Netherlands. After the 
revolt of the Netlierlands from the house 
of Austria, the post system of England 
appears to liave i>een taken as a model. 
The French iiost system was intro-* 
diiced into Holland immediately after its 
incorporation with the French empire. 
So it still continues, and witli very little 
alteration, since the change of Holland 
into tlic kingdom of the Netherlands. It- 
aly appears to have been the cradle of the 
systeni of posts. Even under the empe- 
ror Augustus, it was in the most fiourish- 
ing condition that it had enjoyed in ancient 
times. It w*as then constituted princi- 
pally with a view to obtain intelligence 
from tlie army. Messengers and couriers 
were employed, tlic last of extraordinary 
swiftness. Thus, for example, the empe- 
ror Augustus several times received de- 
spatches from Sclavonia in four days; and 
Tiberius was so much accustomed to this 
expedition, that he indignantly threw 
away his despatches if they were more 
than twenty days from Asia, fifteen from 
Europe, ten ftoin AfHca, five from Scla- 
vonia, and three from any part of Italy. 
Under him, and also under the succeeding 
emperors, extra posts w'ere iise<l. The 
head of tlic post dc|mrtmcnt was the com- 
mander of the pretorian guanis. From 
a manuscript in the library of the king of 
France, it appears that the German em- 
peror Charles V paid the postiiuistcrs in 
Italy. Simon von Taxis was general post 
(iirector at Milan, and resided in the im- 
perial palace, where every thing was kc])t 
in readiness for the |K)8t service. In M ilan 
anti the neighboring places a loot post w'as 
establislied, which seems to have been the 
occasion and the model of the small post 
now established in Paris. Until tlie union 
of the kingdom of Italy with the old 
French empire, the Italian post establish- 
ments were well ordcretl ; but they attain- 
ed, from time to time, a higher degree of 
perfection, hy being formed on the French 
plan. Siiice 1815, the post system in the 
Lotn!)ardo-Veiietian kingdom, in Tusca- 
ny, Parnm, and Modena, has been institut- 


ed more according to the Austrian mod- 
el, still retaining, however, the French 
basis. In the other stauni of Italy, the 
posts, with some modifications, continued 
as l>efore. The letter and extra posts are 
well organized in Italy, The privacy of 
letters was even so much res|>ecte<l, that, 
by the criminal code of Milan, the break- 
ing of a seal was punishfvj with death. 
In Switzerland, each canton has. accord- 
ing to the ordinances of the diet of J'‘u:3, 
the regulation of the post ; consequently, 
it has its own post establishment They 
are variously managed, and of various 
merit A general system might make the 
postage cheaper, but it cannot, even at 
present, lx> called dear, as it has never 
been made an object of financial specula- 
tion. The absence of a general system 
for all the cantons has been, in some de- 
gree, compensated by agreements which 
have intr^uced some uniformity in tlie 
management of the post systems. There 
are no extra posts any where in Switzer- 
land, and as all the regulations which 
have hitherto been made on this subject, 
have remained ineffectual, it has been 
supposed that the interest of inn-keepers 
and keepers of carriages for hire, has 
prevented their success. In Spain and 
Portugal, the post establishments are still 
in a very low condition, although a corrto 
mayor presides over them as director- 
general. Only in European Turkey are 
they entirely in their infancy. For cen- 
turies, no change has been made, except- 
ing that the grand signior maintains 
mounted Tartars for the public service, 
wlio must forward with celerity his de- 
spatches, and those of all the public au- 
thorities, In earlier times, there wero 
public messengers who travelled on foot, 
but had the privilege of commanding 
those on horseback, whom they met, to 
dismount, in the name of tlie grand sign- 
ior, and to use their horses to the place of 
destination, or to exchange them if they 
met others farther on, with less tired horses. 

Ill the English colonies in North Amer- 
ica, a post-oftice was projected as early as 
1(192. A patent was laid licfbre the Vir- 
ginia assembly for making Mr. Neal post- 
master-general of Virginia and other })arts 
of America. The assembly passed an act 
ill its favor, but it had no effect. It was 
impossible to carry it into execution on 
account of the dispersed situation of the 
inhabitants. The first office in the colo- 
nies was established in 1710, by an act of 
parliament, “for establishing a general 
post-office for all her majesty^s dominions.” 
The postmaster-general was to be “ at lib-^ 
erty to keep one chief Icltcr-office-in New 
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York, ana other diief offices at some coii- 
veiiiont place or places in each ol'lior majes- 
ty’s provinces or (‘olonit's in America.” 
After the bmikini; out of the revolution, 
this department came of course under the 
control of the congress of the confederacy. 
The constitution of the U* States, adopted 
in 1789, gave the exclusive power of 
establishing post-oftices and post-roads to 
congress, tliiis preventing tlie difliculties 
which woiihi have residted from leaving 
this department to the several states. 
There is at the scat of governinent of the 
1‘. .Slates a general post-oitice, under the 
direction of the postmaster-general, who 
is appointotl by the president, and appoints 
two ossistunts, and such clerks as may be 
ih'ccssary for the |)erforniance of the busi- 
ness of his oliice. l£e establishes jiost- 
oiliccs, and appoints |K>stmasters at all 
such places as appear to him expedient 
on post-rf)ads established by law. lie 
instructs tlie postrinusters, provides for the 
carriage of the mail, and directs the routes. 
“ \o stage, or other vehicle which r(*gu- 
iaijy performs trips on a post-road, or a 
road pandlel to it, shall convey lettei's, nor 
any packet-boat, or other vessel which 
regularly i)lit?s on a water declared to be a 
post-road, except it relates to some part 
of the cargo, under the penalty of fifty 
dollars;” bnt it is lawful fur any one to 
send letters by special messeiig(;r. Rol>- 
lH.*ry of the mail is puiiishahle with impris- 
oniiient from tive to ten years, aial a second 
ulfe lice with death. If the carrier is wound- 
ed by the robbers, or Ins life endangered 
by the use ot'deadly weapons on their part, 
the first oftence is punished with death. An 
iinsucessful attempt to rob by assaulting the 
currier, or tlireutening him with danger- 
ous weapons, is punished with irnprison- 
inent from two to ten years. The puii- 
i.shineiit is the same for stealing the rnuil, 
or stealing any letter or ]iacket from it, or 
from a post-oftiee. In regard to ihjud let- 
ters, the laws jirovide that “ the fxistmas- 
ters, every three months, shall piililish a list 
of the letters remaining in their oftices 
for three successive weeks, in one of the 
newspapers published at or nearest their 
places of residence, or shall have such 
lists posted at public places in their vicin- 
ity, and, at the expiration of the next three 
months, shall send such of the said letters 
as then remain on hand to the general 
post-office, where the same shall lie ojien- 
ed and inspected, and if any valuable 
pafiers or matters of consequence slmll lie 
found therein, it shall he the duty of the 
postmaster-general to return such letter to 
the writer thereof, or to cause a descrip- 
tion thereoi to be inserted in one of the 


newspapers published at the place most 
convenient to the supposed residence of 
the owner, if within the U. States ; and 
such letter and the contents thereof shall 
he preserved to l>e ilolivcred to the person 
to whom the same shall be addressed, up- 
oil payment of the [lostage and tlie ex- 
pense of iHiblication. If the letter contains 
money, the postmaster may appropriate it 
to the use of the de)Nirtinont, keeping an 
account thereoi^ and the amount shall be 
jiaid to the rightful claimant as soon as he 
shall be found.” It shall he lawful for 
the (>ostmaster-gencFal to make provision, 
where it may be necessary, for the receipt 
of all letters and packets intended to be 
conveyed by any ship or vessel lieyond 
sea, or from any port in tlie U. States to 
another (>ort therein, and the letters so re- 
ceived shall be formed into a mail, scaled 
up, and directed to the fiostmaster of the 
port to which such vessel shall l>e bound, 
and for every letter or jmekot so received, 
there shall l>e paid, at the time of its re- 
ception, a postage of one cent, which shall 
he for the use of the postmasters respect- 
ively reci,*iviiig the same.* And the post- 
niaster-genend may make amingemcnts 
with the postmasters in any foreign coun- 
iry for the reciprocal receipt and delivery 
of letters and packets through the post- 
office.” PostmiLstei'S, post -ridel's and driv- 
ers of the mail-stages ant exempt fi*om 
militia duties, and trom serving on juries. 
— Privilege of Franking. Jjetters and 
packets to and from the following oftic<.*rs 
of the government are by law rc‘ceivcd 
and conveyed by [lost free of postage: 
the [iresideiit and vice-president of the U. 
States, secretaries of state, treasury, war 
and navy, attorney-general, [lostmastcr- 
general and assistant postmaster-geneml, 
comptrollers, auditors, register, and solicit- 
or of the treasury, trea.surer, commissioner 
of the general land-office, commissioners 
of the navy board, commissaiy -general, 
itis|)ectors-geneni1, quarteriiioster-general, 
paymaster-general, su[)eriiiterident of the 
[Nitent office, speaker and clerk of tlie 
liousc of representatives, piTsident niid sec- 
retary of the senate, and any individual 
who shall have lieen, or may hereafter be, 
president of the U. States ; and each may 
receive newH[)apcrs by post free of postage. 
Each member of tlio senate, and each 
member and delegate of the house of rep- 
resentatives, may send and receive, free of 
postage, ncwsjmjiers, letters, and packets 

• Persons sending letters abroad are not al- 
ways aware of the necessity of paying the post- 
age to the [wrt in the U. States where the letters 
are shipped. The additional cent is paid only 
when they are shipped where delivered. 
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weighinfK not moro than two ounces (in 
case of excess of weight, excess alone to 
be paid and all documents printed by 
order of either house, during ami sixty 
days before and after each session of con- 
gress. Postmasters may send and receive, 
free of {instate, letters and packets not ex- 
ceeding lialt an ounce in weight; and 
tliey may receive one daily uewH|ia|)er 
each, or what is equivalent thereto. 
Printers of newsiiapcrs may send one jm- 
j»er to each and every other printer of 
news|>ai)Grs within the U. States free of 
})ostuge, under such regulations as tlie 
postinuster-general may provide. “ If any 
})cr8on shall trank any letter or letters other 
than those written by himself, or by his or- 
der, on the biisiiiesH of his oftice, he shall, on * 
conviction thereof, [)ay a fiiieoften dollars.” 
— Haies of Posiagt. On a single letter, 
composed of one piece of |>a{)er, for any 

Distance not exceeding .‘10 miles, G c. 

al)ovc 30 and not exceeding 80 “ 10 “ 

« 80 “ 150 “ Vlh “ 

« 1,50 “ 400 « 181 “ 

« 400 “ 525 “ 

A letter composecl of two pieces of paper 
is charged with double these rates; of 
three pieces, with triple ; and of four 
pieces, with quadruple. “ One or nion^ 
pieces of pa|jer, mailed as a letter, and 
weighing one ounce, shall be chiu*ged 


with quadruple postage, and at the same 
rate, should the weight be greater.” For 
every letter lodged at the post-office to be 
delivered at the place where it is so lodged, 
one cent is charged. Newspaper Postage, 
For each newspaper, not carried out of the 
state in which it is published, or if carried 
out of the state, but not carried over 100 
miles, one cent ; over 100 miles, and out 
of the state in which it is published, one 
and a lialf cent. For magazines and 
})ainphlen«, if published perit^ically, dis- 
tance not exceeding 100 miles, one and a 
half cent i)er sheet; distance over 100 
miles, two and a half cents per sheet ; if 
not published j)eriodically, distance not 
exceeding 100 miles, four cents per sheet ; 
distance over 100 miles, six cents fier 
sheet. “ Each printed |>amphlet or mag- 
azine which contains more than twenty- 
four pages, on a royal sheet, or any sheet 
of less dimensions, shall be charged by the 
sheet ; and small pamphlets, printed on a 
half or quarter sheet, of royal or less size, 
sliall l)e charged with half the amount of 
postage cJiarged on a full slieet.” The 
jMistage on ship-letters, if delivered at the 
oftice wJiere the vessel arrives, is six 
cents ; if conveyed by post, two cents in 
addition to tlie ordinary postage. — The 
following table will show the rapid exten- 
sion of the post-ofiice department in the 
U. States: — 


JsTnmbtr of Post- Offices^ Amount of Postage paid to Postmasters, incidental Expenses, 
Transportation of the Mail, net Revenue, and Extent of Miles, from 1789 to 1831. 


Yf'iire. 

iNunilier of 

Oflicps. 

Amount of 

Ainount |viiil 
to Pu8tiiia>tere. 

Inridenml 

Kxiwnses. 

Tninsportalioii 
of the Mail. 

Net Revenue. 

Kxtpnt in 
Milea of 
Tost-Roadii, 


75 

75 

S 37,9.35 

$ 8,198 

$ 1,861 

8 22,081 

$ .5,795 

1,875 

1795 

4.53 

100,020 

30,272 

12,202 

75,:i59 

42,727 



903 

280,804 

09,24.3 

10,107 

128,044 

60,810 

20,817 

1805 

1558 

421,37.3 

111,552 

20,180 

2:)'),635 

44,006 


JHIO 

2300 

5.51,084 

149,4:18 

18, .505 

327,966 

.55,715 


1815 

3000 

1,C43,0<W 

241,901 

18,441 

487,779 

294,944 

4:3,748 

48,073 

JHIG 

imo 

lHil,782 

2ii5,944 

16,508 

521,970 

157,300 

1817 

3459 

1,002^)73 

30.3,910 

2.3,410 

.589,189 

80,458 

52,089 

J8lrt 

3018 

1,130,235 

;M(M2!) 

24,75)2 

0(vl,01 1 

94,403 

80,870 

59,473 

1819 


1,204,7.37 

375,828 

24,1.52 

717,881 

07,580 

1820 

4500 

l,lll,f»27 

3.52,295 

20,200 

782,425 
815, ()8l 
788,f)38 
7()7,404 
708,939 


72,492 

1821 

1822 

im 

1824 

4(>50 

4799 

504.3 

5182 

1,059,087 

1,117,490 

1,130,115 

1,197,758 

3.37,55)9 

355,299 

38.3,804 

3\,(m 

23,055 

29,0(>-9 

35,270 

9,739 

78,808 

82,703 

84,800 

84,800 

1825 

5077 

1,.300,525 

41J,ia3 

.32,214 

785,040 

77,482 

94,052 

1820 

0150 

1,447,70.3 

447,727 

;13,885 

8a5,l00 

942,.‘145 

80,991 


1827 

700.3 

l,524,a33 

480,411 

40,203 

55,574 

105,336 

1828 

7530 

1,0.59,915 

.548,049 

.55,5a3 

1,080,313 


115,000 

1829 


1,707,418 

55d^yr 

09,249 

1,153,040 


1830 

Sub Vm ful- 
lowinf r§- 
markt. 

1,850,.583 

59.5,2?14 

03,4133 

14^74,009 


tS»e ikB/U- 
} lowing r». 
( morko. 

1831 

1,997,811 

0;j5,028 

48,304 

1,252,226 

91,582 
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The reports of the poatinaster-^enenil fl»r 
1830 and 1831 do not give tlie iiuiidier of 
post-offices, nor the extent in miles of 
post-roads; but they give tiie iiuiiiIkt of 
iiiilos pertonnetl by tlie mail uniiuuliy; 
and it appears that, in the year ending 
Jnly 1, 1831, this was 15,408,(302, of 
which 10,728,1148 miles were traverse<l in 
st^s and stoum-lK)ats, and 4,740, *144 
miles on horsel^ack and in cabriolets. This 
amount was 0(38,702 miles more than in 
the previous twelve months. For mom 
particulars, we must refer the mader to 
the reports of tlie postmaster-gonenil, 
presented to congress amiunlly, in con- 
nexion with the reports of the memliers 
of the cabinet aiul the message of the 
president of the F. States. These papers, 
hying open the ojierations of the admin- 
istration without afiy restive, are quite 
characteristic of tin.* govcrnnn'iit of the 
States. The Post-ortice Laws, Instruc- 
tions and Forms, W’^asliington, 1828, con- 
tain the regulations respecting the post 
estublislifiieut. Tiie U. States’ mails carry 
letters, iiowspapci-s, pamphlets, and are 
transported on horseljaek, in couches 
and steam-boats. No package weighing 
above three; pounds can be sent by mail. 
The inviolability of letters is no where 
more respc<‘lc(l than in the U. States, no 
law existing which cun empower any offi- 
cer, or private |M*rsoii, to optui letters for 
whatever purpose (exce|)t in the cast; of 
dead letters above-mentioned); and, on the 
otber hand, high penalties are imposed for 
opening or stealing llieui. The IJ. States 
are probably the only country in which 
posts exist without laws proliihiting pri- 
vate pei-sons to carry letters, and the 
quantity of l<;tters forwarded by private 
conveyance Iwtweeii certain places is 
very great. Only regularly established 
conveyances, as common slagcjs, wagons, 
&c., are not allowed to take scahal letters. 
Great luimljers of lettem pass between 
America and Europe in the lines of pack- 
ets, particularly those which run between 
New York and LiverjKiol and llavn;, and 
are supported by the enterprise of private 
individuals in the U. States. The mitiihcr 
of letters delivered by these packets into 
the New York post-office, stnrietimes 
amounts (when several arrive together in 
consequence of a continuance of contra- 
17 winds on the coast) to many thousands 
in one day. Other places, as Philadelphia, 
have also lines of packets to Euro|)e. 

Postulate (from poHuloy to demand) ; 
in mathematics, a problem wiiich it is 
aelf^eficiiait can be solved ; as, for exam- 
ple, to draw a line about a point, so that 


every imrt of the line shall bo ot an equal 
distance from the point. In the critical 
philosophy, fKistulates of practical reason 
aro theoretical axioms, not susceptible of 
dcmonstratioii, to the reception of which 
we are determined by jiractical ideas, or 
certain practical laws existing uncondi- 
tionally, and a priori. Man is froe ; man 
is iminortnl ; there is one God ; are, in the 
Kantian philosophy, the three iiostulates 
of pure practical r(;ason. 

Jh)TASH, or POTASSA, dcrivcs its name 
from ashes^ and the pots (called potash 
kettles) in which the lixiviniii from which 
it is obtained is boiled down. Some of 
its old names wero, vtfretahlt alkali, in al- 
lusion to its being (lerivod from the inciii- 
erution of vegetables ; salt of tartar, from 
tiie fact that cream of tartar is another 
source of jNitash, and alkali of nitre, from 
its having Imhui known to fonri die liosis 
of that salt. The process employed in the 
arts for obtaining potash is the following: 
The ley of vegetable ashes is mixed with 
quick lime and boiled <lown in iron pots, 
and the residuum igniteil ; the substance 
remaining nller ignition is common pot- 
ash. 'J'ht* purest potash is obtained from 
tlie mutual action in u red-hot iron pot, of 
nitre ami tartar, in tin; ratio of one of the 
former to two of the latter ; the basis of 
each <)f these* salts is potash, ami the acids 
combim;d with them are destroyed by 
their action on each ollii'r. Those ashes 
whieh an; derived from plants growing 
remote; from salt watiT yield this alkali in 
greatest purity. llerlMiceoiis vegetables 
yiehl more than lrci*s ; in trees, the 
branches yield more tlian the liody, the 
small hniiK'hes more than the large, and 
the leaves most of all. One thousand 
pounds of the following vegetables yield- 
ed saline matter in the following order : 


Wormwood, 748 

Stalks of sun-flower, 349 

Stalks of Turkey wheat, 198 

Vine branches, 1()2 

Fern, 11(3 

Box, 78 

Fumitory, 360 

Beech, 219 

EIrn, 1(5(5 

Fir, 132 

Oak, Ill 

Heath, 


The alkali arises from various salts exist- 
ing in the vegetable juices, and which 
have been deconqiosed by the action of 
fire. To prepare the iiotasb, in a state of 
|ierfoct purity, from the impure article 
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bearing this name in corrmieire, we ImiiI 
the common potash with twice its weight 
of quick-lirne fur u few hours, in abun- 
dance of water, — separate tiie precipitate, 
and boil the liquid down to the consistence 
of a sirup ; after which we add an equal 
bulk of strong alcohol, and let the mixture 
stand some time in a closed vessel. Borne 
solid matter will collect at the bottom of 
the vessel, above which will ap|)ear a 
stratum of watery liquor containing sev- 
eral salts in solution; while the alcohol 
occupies the top, and is colored of a dark- 
red color. I'his last is separated from the 
fluid below by decantation, and is evapo- 
rated to dryness in a silver basin. The dry 
substance is u hydrate of potash. It is 
solid, white, and extremely caustic. In 
minute quantities, it changes the purple 
of violets and cabbage to a green, redden- 
ed litmus to purple, and yellow turmeric 
to a rcddish-browii. It rapidly attracts 
liumidity fix>in the air, and becomes semi- 
fluid. It is fusible at a heat of 800% and 
is volatilized at low ignition. It is used in 
surgery, under the iiuinc of lapis inftma- 
lis^ or lapis causlictis. In ciieinistry, it is 
very extensively employed, both in niaiiii- 
factiires and as an agent in analysis. It 
is the Irasis of the common soft soaps, for 
whicli purpose, however, it is not used in 
its pure state . — Decomposition of potash. If 
a thin piece of solid hydrate of potash be 
placed between two discs of platina, con- 
nected with the extremities of a voltaic ap- 
paratus of 200 double plates, four inches 
squniv, it will soon undergo fusion ; oxygen 
will separate at the positive surface, and 
small metallic globules will appear at tiie 
negative surface, which are the basis of pot- 
ash, and are called by sir II. Davy, who dis- 
covert?d the fact in 1807, potassium. Oth- 
er and more convenient inetliods have 
been devised fl^r obtaining tliis extraordi- 
nary Biilistance. Tliat invented by MM. 
Oay-Lussac and Th^nard consisteil in 
licuiiiig potash to whiteness in a gun- 
barrel, in contact with turnings of iron, the 
air being excluded ; the iK>ta8sium is lib- 
emted and collected in the cold extremity 
of the tube. M. Bronner, by acting on 
calcined tartar in a bottle of wrought iron, 
has succeeded in obtaining potossium at a 
comparatively low heat. The bottle is 
spln?roidnI, about half an inch in thickness, 
and capable of holding about a pint of 
Water: a bent giin-barrol, ten or twelve 
njehes in length, screws into the mouth 
of the^ bottle. The bottle, well luted over*’ 
With fire clay, is set in a strong air-furnace, 
^ that the tube may dip down externally, 
wneaih the surface of the naphtlia contain- 


ed in a cylindriccopfiervesBC'l, standing in 
a tub containing snow or ice and water. 
The top of the naphtha vessel has a cover 
fixed on it, pierced with a hole to receive 
the end of the gun-barrel ; and from the 
side of the upper part of the vessel, a 
small tube goes off at right angles, to let 
the air and vapors e8ca[)e. It is advan- 
tageous to mix a little ground charcoal 
with the tartar, previously calcined in a 
covered vessel, in the same iron bottle, for 
example. Nearly 300 grains of potassium 
have lieen procured by this apparatus 
from 24 ounces of crude tartar. Potassium 
is possessed of the following properties : 
It is lighter than water, its specific gravity 
b€!ing only 0.80. At common temjiera- 
*tures, it is solid, soft, and easily moulded 
by the fingers. At 150° it fuses ; and in a 
heat a little below redness, it rises in vapor. 
It is opaque. When freslily cut, its color 
is a bright silver-white ; hut it sufferea tar- 
nish on a moment’s exposure to the air. 
To preserve it unchanged, it must be kept 
in small vials under naphtha, or oil of co- 
paiba. It conducts electricity, like the 
common metals. When thrown upon 
water, it acts with great violence, and 
swims ra))idly upon the surface, burning 
with a beautiful light of a red color, mixed 
with violet, Tlie \vater becomes a solu- 
tion of potash. Wlien moderately heated 
in the air, it inflames, burns with a red 
light, and throws ofi' alkaline fiinies. 
Placed in chlorine, it bums with great bril- 
liancy. On all fluids containing much wa- 
ter, oxygen, or chlorine, it readily acts. It 
combines with oxygen in two proportions. 
The protoxide is the pure potash above 
descril)ed, and consists of potassium 40 
and oxygen 8. When potassium burns in 
open air, or in oxygen gas, it is converted 
into an orange-coiored substance, wliicb is 
the peroxide of iK)tas8iuni. It may also 
be formed by conducting oxygen gas over 
potash at a red heat. It consists of jiotas- 
sium 40 luul oxygen 24. The attraction 
of chlorine for potassinni is much stronger 
than that of oxygen for this metal. Cfdo- 
ride of potassium has a saline and bitter 
taste. It is coin}K)sed of 3(5 parts of chlo- 
rine and 40 of potassium. The iodide of 
potassium is formed w'ith the emission of 
light, when potassium is heated in contact 
with iodine. It fuses readily when heat- 
ed, and is volatilized at a tempj^rature be- 
low redness. It dissolves in strong alco- 
hol ; and the solution, when gently evap- 
orated, yields small colorless cubic crys- 
tals of iodide of potassium. It is com- 
posed of 124 iodine and 40 potassium. 
Hydrogen and potassium unite in two 
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proportions, forming in one case a solid, 
and in the other a gaseous compound. 
The latter is pjtMluced, when hydrate of 
potash is decom[K)se(l by iron at a wiiito 
heat ; and it ap|)ears also when |)otassiuiii 
is burned on the siirftieo of water. It is 
^ called 'poUusvreted hydrogen. It indaines 
spontaneously in air or oxygen gas ; but 
on standing for some hours over mercury, 
tlie greater {jart, if not the whole, of tlio 
potassium is de|)osited. The solid com- 
pound of these l)odies, called hydrogxiret 
of potassium, is formed by heating ]X)tas- 
sium in hydrogen gas. It is a gray, solid 
substance, w'hich is readily decomposed 
by heat, or contact with water, but does 
not inflame s|ioutaneously in oxygen gas. 
By the aid of a little heat, sulphur unites 
readily with {)otassium, and forms a std- 
fhuret of this metal ; and so much caloric 
18 evolved at the moment of combination, 
that the mass becomes incandescent. It 
has a red color, fuses before the tempera- 
ture of ignition, and assumes a crystalline 
texture in cooling. It consists of sulphur 
10 and potassium 40. Phosphuret of po- 
tassium may be formed in like manner by 
tlie action of potassium on phosfihorus, 
with the aid of a mo<lcrate lieat. Charcoal 
which has been strongly heated in contact 
with potassium eflervesces in water, ren- 
dering it alkaline, though tlie charcoal 
may be previously exposed to a tenijiera- 
ture at which potassium is volatilized. 
Hence there is probably a corii]K)und of 
the two formed by a feeble attraction. — 
We now return to tlie subject of potash, or 
the protoxide of potassium, whose im- 
]iortance in a state of purity and in the 
compounds it forms with the acids, is so 
great to mankind. Potash is acted on by 
phosplinms. When it is heated in a 
close tube with phosphorus, u cuiiJ]K>uud 
is formed, which, when thrown into water, 
decomposes it, phosphoric acid remaining 
in solution, and (diosphureted Jjydrogeu 
being liberated. The nature of this com- 
pound is yet uncertain ; it may cither be 
a phosphuret of potash, or a mixture of 
phosphate of potash and phosphuret of 
tassium. ^phuret of potash, it used to 
imagined, was formed when equal 
parts of sulphur and diy concrete potash 
are heated in a covered crucible, or when 
one part of sulphur and two parts of sub- 
carbonate of potash are heated together. 
But the usual product of them methods is 
Bulphuret of TOtassium. It is said, how- 
ever, t^t if the heat be kept moderate, a 
ptoper sulphuret of potash is formed. It 
IS inodorous ivhile ciry ; but when mois- 
tened, or diMlved, acquires a fetid smell, 


from the production of sulphureted hydro- 
gen. I^Tom suffering decomposition 
when ill a state of solution, it is scarcely 
fiossible to discover precisely its peculiar 
agencies. Hydros%d]fhurei of potash is 
formed by transmitting sulphureted hy- 
drogen through a soluuon of potash. It 
is obtained in largo prismatic crystals, 
white and transparent ; its taste is alkaline 
and bitter. It attracts humidity from the 
air, and is soluble both in water and alco- 
hol. Carbonate, or sub-carbonaie of pot- 
ash. This is the ptarlashes of comiiierce. 
It is obtained fixnii heating the crude pot- 
ash in a reverberatory furnace, and stirring 
it briskly for some time at u white heat. 
From the predominance of the alkali 
in it, it is deliquescent ; if exposed to the 
air, it soon attracts its weigfit of water, 
which is the quantity necessary for its 
complete solution. Its taste is acrid; it 
changes tho vegetable colors to green, 
and combines with oils. These char- 
acters are so distinctly alkaline, that diey 
formerly led to tho opinion, that the potash 
was in excess in the salt, and hence it was 
termed a sub-carbonate ; they are, how- 
ever, to be ascribed rather to the weak 
acidity of the carbonic acid than to defi- 
ciency in its proportion ; for it is proved 
that the salt consists of carbonic acid 
22 and fiotush 48 ; hence it is strictly a 
carbonate of potash. It is decomposed by 
tlie acids ; its carbonic acid Lieing disen- 
gaged with effervescence. The bi-carbo- 
nate of potash may he obtained by expos- 
ing the solution of tho carbonate to tlio 
air for some tiiiic^ carbonic acid being 
irnbilMMl from the atinosi>herc, and crys- 
tals being deposited ; or it is formed 
more directly by passing a current of 
carbonic acid gas tliroiigh a solution of 
the corhonute of such a strength that 
crystals form spontaneously. They arc 
much more soluble in hot water, — the 
water taking u}) five sixths of its weight ; 
but, if the teujpeniture he that of boiling 
water, part of the carbonic acid assumes 
the clastic state, and rises through tho^ 
liquor. The taste of tliis salt is more* 
mild than that of Uio peorloshes ; tiiougli 
still alkaline, it has no causticity, but it 
changes die vegetable colors to a green. 
It contains just doublo tlie quantity of car- 
bonic acid in the carbonate of potash. It 
is much used for medicinal purposes. 
titrate of potash, nitre, or saUptirc, is a 
wliite, translucent or transparent salt, 
usually crystallized in distinct six-sided 
prisms, with dihedral summits. Its taste 
js penetrating ; but the cold produced bv 
placing the to dissolve in the mouth} 
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Kucli ns at first to predominate over the 
acid. Seven parts of water dissolve two of 
nitre, at the teiiiiieratiire of G(P ; but boil- 
ing water dissolves its own weight. Its 
constitiKjnts are nearly efpial weights of 
nitric acid and |M)tfisli. On being exfioscd 
to a gentle heat, it fuses ; and in this state 
being fsaired into moulds, so as to fiirm 
little niiiiid cakes, or halls, it is called sal 
prunella, or cry slid mintraL Nitre jKiwer- 
iiilly pmiiiotcs the <*oinbiistioii of inflarn- 
luable substances. Two or thrt?e |Mirts, 
mixed with one of chan*oal, and set on fire, 
burn rajiidly ; nitrogiMi an<l carbonic acid 
gas are given out; an<l a small p*rtioii of 
the latter is retained by the alkaline residu- 
um, which was formerly <*alled clyssus of 
nitre. Three, parts of nitre, two of suli- 
carbonale of potash, an<l one of sulphur, 
mixed together, fonnthe pulvis fidminans, 
a small ipiantiry of which, laid on a fire- 
shovel, ami held over the fire till it licgihs 
to melt, exjilixles, with a loud, sharp noise. 
Mixed with sulphur and charcoal, it forms 
fj^inpoivikr, (q. v.) 'riiree |mrts of nitn', 
one of sul|)hur, and one of tine saw-dust, 
well mixed, constitute the powder of fu- 
sion, If a hit of base copper be folded up, 
and covcreil ^v itllthis powiler, in a walnut 
shell, and the powder Ik? set on lin; with a 
ta|»er, it will iletonate ni]>idly, ami fus(‘ the 
metal into a globule <»f sulfihiiret, without 
burning tin; sliell. The sources of nitre 
are as tiillows; — It is fouml ready fonned 
in the Kttst .Indies, in Spain, ill the king- 
dom of Najilcs; and it alioniids in the 
runcstone caves of the w(\st<'rn and south- 
western states of our countr}', in which 
last-incntioneil situations it is nirely Ibund 
ready ionned, but is obtained from the ni- 
trate of lime, which is changed to nitre 
by being mingl<*d with wood-ashes, and 
Icaclu'd. Far the gi*eater part of die ni- 
trate made us(» of is produced by a coin- 
biiiatioii of circumstiuiccs, which tend to 
com|M)se and (*ondens<; nitric acid. This 
acid appears to he produced in all situa- 
tions w here animal matt(?rs are complete- 
ly decomiKised with access of air, and of 
proper suhstiuiees with w'hich it can read- 
ily comhiiie. Uroiind fri.Mpiently trodden 
by cattle, and impregnated w'ith their ex- 
crement, or die w'alls of inhnhiteil places, 
where putrid animal vaiiors abound, such 
^ slaughter-houses, drains, or the like, af- 
hird nitre by long ex|K)surc to the air. Ar- 
tificial mtro beds are made by on attention 
to the circumstances in which the salt is 
Ijroduced by nature. Dry ditches are 
<mg, and covered with sheds,* o^ien at the 
Sides, to keep off the rain ; these ore filled 
With animal substances of all kinds, and 
X. 26 


occasionally watered, and turned up, from 
dme tr> dme, to accelerate tfie process bw 
hicreusing the surfaces to which the air 
may apply. When a certain fxirtion of 
iiitmte is funned, the process appears to 
go on more quickly ; but a certain quan- 
tity stops it altogfither, and, after this ces- 
sation, the materials will go on to furnish 
more, if what is fbmie<l be extracted by, 
lixiviution. Afler a succession of many 
months, nionj or less, according to the 
management of the o|)eration, in w'hich 
the action of a regular current of fresh 
air is of the greatest importance, nitre is 
found in the muss. If the lieds contained 
much vegetable matter, a considerable por- 
tion of the nitrous salt will he common 
•saltpetre ; hut if otherwise, the acid will, 
for the most part, he combined with the 
calcuriKiiis earth ; to extract the sahjictre 
from W'hich, a numlier of large casks are 
prejiarcil, with a cock at the bottom of 
eacdi, and a quantity of straw within to 
prevent its lieing stojqied up ; into tlicsc 
the matter is put, togifther witli wood- 
ashes, either strewed at top or added dur- 
ing tlie filling, lloiling water is tJicn fioiir- 
ecl on, aufl suffered to stand for some time, 
after which it is drawn off, and other wa- 
ter added, in the same manner, as long as 
any saline matter is aiibrded. The weak 
brine isjieated, and passed tlirough other 
tubs, until it liecoines of considerable 
strength ; it is then carried to the lioiler. 
It contains nitre? and otlier salts, the prin- 
cipal one of which is common salt. It is 
the property of nitre to be much more 
soluble in hot tlimi in cold w'ater, as has 
lieen seen aliove ; but common salt is verj' 
nearly as soluble in cold as in hot water. 
Whenever, therefore, tlie evaporation is 
carried by boiling to a certain iKiint, much 
of tlie common salt will fall to the liot- 
tom, for want of w ater lo hold it in solu- 
tion, though the nitre will remain sus- 
{HMuled by virtue of tlic heat. The com- 
mon salt thus separated is tnkeii out with 
a ])erforated ladle ; and a small quantity of 
the fluid is cooled, from time to time, dint 
its coiicentralioii may lie known by the ni- 
tre W'hich crystallizes in it. Wlien tlie 
fluid is sufficiently evajioratcd, it is taken 
out luid cooled, and a ^*at part of tlie ni- 
tre separates in ciy’stals, wlule the remain- 
ing cxinunon salt continues dissolved, be- 
cause equally soluble in cold as in hot 
water. Subsequent evaporation of tlie 
residue w’ill separate more nitre in the 
same manner. Ky the suggestion of La- 
voisier, a much simpler plan was adopted ; 
reducing tlie crude nitre to pow'der, and 
wosiiing it twice with water. Tliis nitre, 
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which is called nitre of the first boiling, 
contains some cominoii suit, iVoiii which 
it iiiuy be purified by solution in a stnull 
quantity of water, and subsi^qiient evap- 
oration ; for the crystals thus obtained are 
much less contaminated witli comtnon 
salt than before, because the proportion 
of water is so innch larger, with respect 
to the small quantity contained hy the ni- 
tiv, that very little of it will crystallize. — 
The uses of nitre are various. Uesitles 
being employed in the composition of 
fluxes, and lor the purposes of metallur- 
gy, it serves to promote the comhusiion of 
sulphur in fabricating sulphuric acid. It 
is used in the art of dyeing ; it is added to 
common sidt for preserving nu'at, to which 
it gives a red hue ; it is pr(.‘si!rihed in mciU 
icine as a cooling febrifuge and diuretic ; 
and some have recommended it, mixed 
with vinegar, as a very powerful rciiiedy 
for the sea-scurvy . — Sulphate of potasii 
is formed by adding diluted sulphuric acid 
to a solution of carbonate of potasii, un- 
til the acid and alkaline properties are 
neutralized. It crptallizes in six-sided 
prisms, with pyramidal terminations, and 
requires for its solution seventeen parts 
of water at b0°, and live parts at 212®. 
Its taste is bitter. — Bi-sulphate of potash 
is the salt remaining after the decompo- 
sition of nitre by sul|)huric acid. It con- 
tains twice the (puintity of acid in the sul- 
phate, has a veiy sour taste, and 1*0(1(10113 
vegetable colors, and is mon? soluble tiiaii 
the sulphate. Phosphate of {lotash forms 
a gelatinous mass, which attracts humidi- 
ty from the atmosphere : its taste is salim;, 
with a degrcic of sweetishness. Sub-borate 
of potash is soluble in water, and by (n aji- 
oration affords prismatic crystals, which 
are not cliang(.‘(i by exiKisure to the air. 
Muriate of potash has a saline taste, whicli 
is slightly bitter. Its crystals are cubic, 
and (lecrepitate when heatf'd. Chlorate 
of potash, or hyperoxy muriate, may lie 
formed by receiving chlorine as it is form- 
ed into a solution of potash. VV'^heii the 
solution is saturated, it may be evaporated 
gently, and the first crystals produced w*ill 
be the salt in question. They are shining, 
hexahedral laminte, or rhomboidal plates. 
Its taste is cooling and disagreeable. Spe- 
cific gravity, 2. Sixteen parts of water at 
GCP, and two and a half of lioiling water, 
dissolve one of it. The purest oxygen is 
obtained fh)/A this salt, by exposing it to a 
gentle heat. Its effects upon inflamma- 
bly sulwtances are very powerful. Two 
gruDS, rublied into a )x>wder in a mortar, 
and mingled with one grain of 8ul[)hur, 
give a loud detonation when struck u]3on 


on anvil with a hammer. Five grains of 
the sidt, mixed, in the same manner, with 
two and a half of charcoal, will lie inflain. 
ed by stnmg trituration. If a little sugar 
Ik^ mixed with half its weight of the j)()w- 
dered chlorate, and a little stnmg sulphii- 
ric acid |M)un)(l on it, a sudden inflanmiu. 
Uon will ensue. If to one grain of the 
salt in a mortar we add half a gniin of 
phosphorus, and communicate to it a 
slight teituratioii, it will detonate with 
gn^at violence*, and attended with some 
hazard to the operator from the j(;ts of 
burning phosphonis. Chlorate of pota>h 
is deconqmst'd by the acids, accompanied 
with the evolution of a dense yellowish- 
green vu|K)r, w'hich acts w'ith great ener- 
gy on inflammable sul)sUuices. In this 
w'ay a light may be c'asily obtaimul, at any 
time, by placing a few grains of the salt 
on a piec(*. of jiaper, dnqtpiiig v. little oil 
of turpentine on tlnun, luul tlnui adding a 
drop of strong sulphuric acid ; the oil 
will l)c immediately inflamed, and will 
kindle the ])a|H‘r. In the common match- 
bottles for procuring a light, a mixture, 
consisting of sugar, like that above de- 
scrilx*d, except the pres(»nc(^ of a little 
tiiucilage to form the coiiqMxmd into a 
paste*, is spreml over sulphur malclMjs, 
w'hteiiare dip{)evl intoubottl(*(*ontaininga 
|M)rti(>n of strong sulphuric acid, retained 
by fibn'S of amianthus, or spun glass. 
Chlorate of potash consists of 9.5 chloric 
acid and 6 potash. Fluate of |K>tu.sh has 
a sharj) taste, is deli()uesc(mt, veiy^ soluble 
in w'at(!r, and not easily crystallizable. 
Hydriodate of fMUasli is v(*ry soluble in 
water. When dri(;(l, it is decom|Mjse(l, 
like the other hydriodates, tmd is convert- 
ed into iodide of |>otassium. We have al- 
luded to the most important us(\s of ]>ot- 
a.sh in th(.* arts and medicine. It may 1)C 
added that, besides being produced in the 
vegetebh?! it is luund in the iriinenil king- 
dom, eith(;r as a saline combination, or 
nn ingr(Mlicnt in earthy fossils *, and it is 
likewise} found in several of the auinial 
fluids and solids. The amount of {Xit and 
peurlashes (}X|)orte(l from the U. Stat(jsiii 
the year (Uidiiig Scqaeinber 30, 18J10, was 
895/ tons, valued at 1,105,127 dollars. 

Potato (solanum tuberosum). 
kind owe tliis invaluable root to the con- 
tinent of South America, where it grows 
wild, and where it was cultivated long 
previous to its introduction into Europe. 
CJusius is the first European writer who 
mentions it,alx)ut the year 1588, and from 
this {)eriod it spread intotlic different 
of the eastern continent with grt^ater ot 
less rapidity. The potato has been cul- 
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tivated in Simbia and Alnace only since 
J720, and did not reach Switzerland till 
1730. Almost evciy where its introfluc- 
tioii met with gn;at opjKwition. The 
pn^nch, esjKJcially, were excessively jire- 
jiidiced on the subject ; and it wfis not till 
a time of scarcity, during the nwolutioii, 
liad fastened it u|M)n them, that its culture 
i)C‘r.ame genenil. Now, however, it is ul- 
jiiost universally cultivated within the 
tropics, ami to latitude (>4° north, in Swe- 
den ; mid it seems to l)e adaptf;d to all ex- 
|)osiin;s, and almost eveiy soil. The jkj- 
tato has added millions to the ]K)pulation 
of Eunnie, and has there rendered un- 
known those famines which formerly w’cre 
80 frequent mid so distressing. The 
roots are large tubercles, nmiuled or ob- 
long, almost always white internally, but 
differing, in different varieties, in the color 
of the skin, which Is of various mixtures, 
of hniwii, purj)le, red, yellow, mul white. 
Tlie stmns are angular, herbaceous, and 
from one mid a lialf to two feet high. 
The leaves are pinnate, conqKised of nve 
or seven Imiceolate oval leaflets, having 
lesser ones between them. The flowers 
arc jiretty large, numerous, mi<l disjiosed 
in corymbs iqion long ])eduncles, which 
are inserted ojiposite to the siifierior leaves ; 
their color is violet, bluish, reddish, or 
whitish. The fruit is of moderate size, 
and reddish-brown when ripe. The jki- 
tato succeeds liest in a light smidy lomii, 
contfiining a certain jiroportion of vegeta- 
lile matter. The usual mcnle of planting 
is by cutting the nwts in pieces, rest^rving 
one oye, or bud, to each piece, and cover- 
ing thest} with earth. It is a much more 
ci^rtain crop than any other, having little 
to fear fVom storms, or hail, or even fn>m 
long dniughts, or continued rains. It is, 
ht\sides, planted the laU'st of all, and gath- 
ere^l in when all othei*s have been disjKised 
nf. The varietit*s of the ixitato are very 
numei*ous, difft*ring in tlu^ time of ri])ening, 
in their form, size, color, and (piality ; mul, 
in general, every district has its |)eculiar 
or favorite ones ; and their nuines are 
quite arbitniry, or local. Some degeiie- 
**ate, aii<l others impmve, by removal to 
miother district. New oiu^s rntj readily 
procured by sowing the seeds, which, 
with care, will produce txibers the thinl 
year, luid a foil crop the fouilh. In addi- 
tion to the usual culinaiy uses of jmtatoes, 
bretul may Ik 5 mode by mixing witli them 
a nearly equal portion of wheat flour; mid 
also a kind of checae, by nuluciiig them 
to the consistence of |>a8te, adeling an 
equal quantity of curd, and, with a little 
salt, and some other ingredients, mixing 


the whole together, and forming it in 
inoulds.^ Alccdiol is ve^ extensively dis- 
tilleel from them in Euroi)e. Starch 
may be made by the simple process of 
scraping them in water, and well washing 
the pulp, when the starch settles to the 
Imttom in a heavy and dense sediment. 
This starch is not only used for the same 
piirjK)Sf;s as that prejiared from w'heat, hut 
also us a size, which does not putrefy, like 
that ]>roduced from animal substances, end 
bus no disagreeable smell. Yeast may 
also fic pre)>arcd from the potato, ancl 
even the seed-vessels may be employed as 
a pickle ; and, when properly prepared, 
are said to l)e superior to the cucumber. 

Potemkin, Gregory Alexandrowitsch, 
‘prince, and Russian field-marshal, was 
boni in 1736, at Smolensk, of a fmnily of 
Polish extraction. Of all the favorites of 
the empress Catharine II, Potemkin was 
for thirty-two years the only one who gain- 
ed the complete control of public affairs. 
According to the description which Dobm 
gives of him, in his memoirs, he was only 
a ho\d and artful courtier, without solid 
iiolitical knowledge. His rapid success, 
his great influence, the power which he 
exercised over the empress, and even his 
Oriental and affected manner of life, have 
frequently caused him to l)e viewed as an 
extraordinary man, whose faults were 
merely the results of his great qualities. 
His rudeness and caprice have been con- 
strued into originality, and the free scope 
which he gave his passions has been taken 
for greatness. Potemkin was without mor- 
al worth ; nay, more — he was a very ordi- 
nary man, w ho, favored by extraordinary 
rircu instances, became engaged in impor- 
tant relations. Aflcr the early death of 
his father, he entered the military service, 
and, two years later (1762), became an 
ensign in the horse-guards. As Catha- 
rine was riding through the ranks in uni- 
form, for the piiriiose of gaining the 
troops to favor her advancement to the 
throne, Potemkin perceived that she had 
no tassel on her sword. He immediately 
untied his own, and presented it to the 
empress. His form and his attention 
made an impression upon her. He soon 
confirmed himself in her favor, after he 
wras admitted to her society. He supplant- 
ed his rivals, especially the brothers Or- 
loff, and, in 177<5, w’^as the declared favo- 
rite. The hatred of his rivals was in- 
ert^ased by his arrogance, and in a duel 
with Alexis Orloff, he lost an eye. This 
circumstance made him more dear to the 
em]iress, and as he retired occasionally, 
from prudence, he escaped becoming 
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tiresome. Catharine appointed him min- 
ister of war. Ho sue.et^eiled in porsinui- 
ing the empress that he was iiulispc'iis:!- 
bio for her seourity. Slie was stmsihio 
chat she was hated by many powerful men ; 
she also feared her sou, to whom she had 
oiigagi?d to transfer the throne on ins 
majority, ami regartled Potemkin jus a 
daring, resolute man, ei.puble of putting 
dowji opposition. She eommitted to 
him, theruftjre, unlimited power, before 
which she hei-self, at last, ti*emhled. 
Nevertlieless, he imuntained, from 177t) 
until his death, a space of sixteen years, 
a boundless sway over the empress, in 
s|)ite of his enemies. From 1778 till his 
ileath, he exereisetl ahmuit the whole di- 
rection J>f foreign atfairs, which he c<»n- 
ducted in a daring and reckless spirit. 
He causi'd a proposal to he iimdt* to 
PVederie. 11, in 178*^, through C4iunt (hu/, 
for a new division of wiiat remained i»f 
Poland. “The iirst division,” ho sai*!, 
“ wjis only child’s jday ; had the whoh* 
been dividetl at that tiim*, the cry wonhl 
have been no lomler.” Wlnm ihr king 
rejected tiiis proposjil on grounds of 
right, prince Potemkin was so ustonishe<l 
that, after a third perusjd of the answer, 
lie returned it to tJie minister with the 
words, “ I should never have imagined 
that king Frederic was ca|)able of roiiiaii- 
tic notions.” hi 178,*!, when the 'Parfars 
of the Crimea nd’useil to acknowledge 
the authority of the empress, the gene- 
rals had orders to cut d<iwii the ndraeto- 
ry. One geiiend refused to comply, say- 
ing that he was no executioner ; Imt Paul 
Potemkin, a relation of the jiriiiec, exe- 
cuted the commission, and caused 30,000 
men, women, and children, to he seized 
and ])Ut to death. While g«ivm*nor- 
general of Taurida, Pottmikiii tn\*ited 
the Tartars with the greatest cruelty, 
and thus depopnlaUMl the pnivince. 
He was jealous of jill wliieli jiiC(;rfered 
with his vanity or amliitioii. Every 
man distinguishcil by merit, hirlli or 
riches, was treatcil with indignity. Tin? 
representatives of foreign iiowers were 
treated as his siihji.*ets. His arrogance 
towards the enifiress was such tliat lie 
was even said Ki have struck her. (>er- 
tain it is, that he often opposiMl her wishes, 
and purposely ai-ted contrary to lliem. 
On the other hand, he deluded her by 
the boldest flattery, accommodated to her 
character, as, for exam()J(?, in 1787, on 
her journey to 'I'niirida. (See Catharine 
//.) Aiiotiicr time, he reviewed, he fora 
the empress, the same regiments on dif- 
ferent days, in diilerent uniforms, in or- 


der to convince licr that the numbers of 
llie army were (‘ompli'te. TJie Prussian 
amhassailor, count (idrz, says of him, 
“ He is a man who has genius and takmts, 
hut liis ehurneter doc;s not attract love or 
esteem.” Potemkin, liowever, directed 
his atti'iition to some useful ohiects. He 
|>ropused to the empn'ss to take posses- 
sion of the (h'imea, jiiul to lay the foiiti- 
dutioii t>f the city of Cherson, on the 
Diiiepi'r, about seven leagues from Ocza- 
kt»w, in 1778. He iiitnuliieed fruit-trees 
iir.o Taurida. Petersburg is also iiuhdit- 
ed to him for a manufactory of gliuss and 
looking-glasses, wliicli I'lpials, in tlie size 
and heanty of its productions, those of 
Veiii<*t‘ and Paris. Potemkin paid par- 
ticnhir atn'iitioii to tlu^ arts, was passion- 
ately fond of miisie, and had eighty mu- 
sicians in his train, in 177(>, he was 
iiKule a priiiee of tin* (h'rnian 'inpire. 
AfliTwards he wished to iK'Come duke 
ofCoiirlaud. In 1787, (*atharine gave 
liim the name of llw* Taurian (Taw- 
ritscheskoi). The riband of the order 
of sSt. (ieorge, which could he bestowed 
only on a comiuatuler-in-chief after a vic- 
tory, was wanting to complete his hon- 
ors. lleiitM^ in 1787, hi* eiitjc4?d the 
Porte to a declamtion of war. The (so 
called) (■ri»ek system, and the expulsion 
of the Turks from Europe, was his fa- 
vorite pkiti, the execution of which seinri- 
ed to him at hand after (.’aihariue’s ahove- 
iiieiitioued journey to Tauridii, and her 
connexion with Joseph II. In ca.v' of 
its suece'ss he expected to hold Moldavia 
and Walachia, as an independent priii- 
cipjility, under the ju*ot<M*iion of Russia. 
At tlie commencement of the war, Po- 
temkin was placi'd, with unliiiiitiMl power, 
at the head of an army of 150, 000 men, 
and distingiusiied generals served under 
him. 'riie war wjis carried on with fury 
on the plains of Oezakow, C^dmn and 
Little Tjiruiry. Hunger and |>esfileiice 
increased the universal distress. Never- 
llieless, Potemkin undertook the siege of 
Oc/akow, whieli lasted from July to die 
17th of DeceinhcT, 1788. Potemkin, at 
hist, ventured a decisive blow, in order 
that he might not be compelled to misc 
the siege. In the night of December 
I7lh, he look the works by storm, ihougli 
they had received liardly any injury, hut 
a small hreueh. The attempt, however, 
would have failed hut for the blowing tip 
of a powder magazine. The slaughter 
was terrible ; the city was pliindemi for 
three days; more than 30,000 men js>r- 
islied on both sides; hut Polemkin re- 
ceived the great riband of St. Hcorge, a 
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resent of 100,000 roubles, the title of 
ettiian of the Cossucks, and a baton 
set with diamonds and encircled with 
I)raiiche8 of laurel. When he returned 
to Petei-shurg, in March, J7yj, the em- 
press caused splendid festivals to he pre- 
jiareti in honor of him, gave him the 
Tauriaii palace and a dress set with dia- 
monds. The author of the war, how- 
ever, was seized with the sickness which 
raged in the camp. Without regarding 
die advice of the most celebrated physi- 
cians of Petfirshurg, who attended him, 
he continued his excesses. As the 
air of Jassy was prejudicial to him, he 
set out ft)r Ni<‘olajetr ; but, on the second 
day of his journey, he became so unwell 
that he descended from the carriage and 
expinul in tiie arms of his niece, the 
countess Pranicka, under a tree, on the 
J(3tli of October, 171)1. Ilis body was 
carri(Ml to Chers<»n, where the empress 
appropriated 100,000 roiibh^s for the erec- 
tion of a monument to liiin, which was 
never completed. Afterwards, the em- 
peror Paul caused the corpses of his 
mother’s favorite to be token troiii its cof- 
fin, and thrown into the ditch of the for- 
tification, and neither the coftin nor body 
is now to be found. Satiated even to 
disgust with sensual pleasure, Potemkin 
denied himself nothing, <*in<l satisfied 
every ])ussiiig whim by a prodigal waste 
of the inone.y of the state, and a wanton 
sacrifice of the lives of others. Though 
the empress denied him nothing, and the 
Hiiins of money which she expended on 
liifii exceeded all belief, still he was luemi 
enough to appropriate to himself the 
money intrusted to him for other pur- 
poses, and even to forge orders on the 
treasury, in the name of the empress, in 
onler to obtain for himself the money 
which was necessary for supply ng the 
wants of the state. Toternkiii also sufliT- 
ed himself to be piirclinsed by foreign 
jiowers. While possessed of incredible 
wealth, and throwing away the largest 
sums at the gaming table, or in the grati- 
fication of Ids w hims, he did not pay the 
bills of tliose who ftirnished his ordinary 
siipjilies. Those tradesmen considered 
themselves ruined who received orders 
to furnish goods to Potemkin. 

PoTHiEii, Robert Joseph, m celebrated 
French jurist, bom 1(599, died 1772. 
His digest of the maxims and principles 
pf the Roman Jaw, contained in Justin- 
ian’s pandects, under the title of Pandteim 
JuatinianetB in novum Ordinem digesttv, 
more highly esteemed in foreign 
countries than at home. Of his proftiund 


knowledge of the droit couiumier^ we 
have a proof in his Introduction a la Coun 
iuTM d^OrUanSj and the commentary 
which accompatdes it. His different trea- 
tise's on various points of legal science are 
in the highest esteem. The first, w'hicli 
is a sort of foundation for the others, is 
his TVaite dts ObligationSf which, as is 
also the case with the rest, displays a 
iriethodical mind, and is distinguished for 
clearness, proftmdity and precision, and 
for its high tone of morality, which w'as 
in acconlance with the character of his 
life. PothicT was appointed professor of 
French law at the university of Orleans, 
and appropriated the salaiy attached to 
•his office for premiums to his most in- 
dustrious pupils. All his w''oHks, except 
the Pandects, are contained in the edition 
of Siffrein (Paris, 1821 — ^23, 17 vols., 
8vo.). 

PoTocKi; tlic name of an ancient 
Polish family, of which wo shall here 
mention several of the most distinguish- 
ed members. — 1. Count Paul was an il- 
lustrious statesman and scholar of the 
seventeenth centuiy^ whose w'orks w’ere 
published by Zaluski, with the addition 
of a Genealo^a Poiockiana, — 2. Count 
Jlnihony^ grandson of the preceding, was 
ambassador of A u {Justus II to Russia, 
and, in the reign of Augustus III, mar- 
shal of the nobility. Ilis masterly speeches 
are, in part, given in Daneykowicz’s 
Siuida Polona.--3, Count Stanislaus Ft- 
hr, the commander of the Polish artillery, 
acted an important part in the trou- 
bles of 1788. He adhered pertinaciously 
to the old constitution of the republic, 
and exerted his infiuenee against the 
constitution of May 3, 1791. (See Po- 
land,) Potocki, so far forgot his duty to 
his country as to form connexions with 
Russia, and, in May, 1792, joined with 
Rzewuski and llranicki in the declara- 
tion at Targowicz against tlic constitu- 
tion. He then luiiteil himself with tiie 
Russian army, and w'us one of the leaders 
of the diet of Grodno, which abolished 
the constitution and subscril>ed the act 
for the partition of the country. (See 
Poniatowski,) He w'as thought to aspire 
to the crown, and received sevei^ im- 
portant appointments from Catliariuc II. 
When the Cracow confederation, under 
Kosciusko, Koloiitay, Ignatius Potocki, 
&c., had occasioned the expulsion of the 
Russians from Warsaw and Wilna, he 
fied to Russia, and was condemned by 
the supreme tribunal of tiie republic as a 
troitor to his country, and his estates 
were confiscated. Catharine, however, 
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restored his estates, and made liiin com- 
mmuler-iii-chief. lie dieil in 1803. — 1. 
Count I^nvUiiiSj his eoiisin, horn 1751, 
^rand marshal of liithnaniti, united with 
Slalachowski, Kolontay and otlier palri- 
ots in support of the eonstitution of May 
3, 1791. lie also pnienreil the deelara- 
lioii of the king in favor of it, and, in 
17i>*2, went to Herlin for tin* purpose of 
indneing the Prnssiati court to proti'ct 
the Poles from Kiissia. When the Kus- 
sian troops took possession of the eoiin- 
try, Poloeki Ih'*! to Dresden, and was 
deprived of his estates. In 1794, lie n‘- 
turned to Warsaw, to engage in thii at- 
tempt of KovSeiusko, was appointed gene- 
ral, and ineinher of the sii|)renie national 
council. Atler the capture of Warsaw,* 
he remained in the city, trusting to the 
capitulation c.oncliuh'd with riuwarrotf, 
but he was arrested in Deceniher, aiul 
condiicd as a slate prisoner in Russia, 
until he was released by Paul, in I79«i. 
In 180(), he again engagedin puhlie. utfairs, 
and exerted himst'lf to effect tlu! aholi- 
tioii of slavery, and to promote the prog- 
ress of education among the people, lie 
ilied in 1809. — 5. Count Slftnislanjt Ko,it~ 
Aa, his brother, was .always faithful to the 
cause of his unfortunate country, lie 
distinguished himstdf greatly hy his in- 
formation and his elo<]uence, in the vari- 
ous diets which were held hetwi*en 1788 
and 179*2. In the latter year, he hei'ame 
general of artillery. When the king act- 
ceded to the confederation of Targo- 
wicz, and hy that lalse step consummat- 
ed the ruin of Poland, count PoUieki 
retired into Austria ; but he was arresu;d 
there, and imprisoned in a fortress. On 
being restored to liberty, there bifing no 
hope of hn:akiiig the chains of his country- 
irieti, he retired to his estate, and df*von‘d 
himself to the scicnices and arts. When, 
however, the French peiK^trated, in 1807, 
into Poland, he rallied around him the 
frierid«ofindepeiidence;ainl,oii the, grand- 
duchy of Warsaw lieiiig estahlished, he 
was chosen one of the plenipotentiaries 
to Napoleon. While the grand-dnchy 
existed, he held various liigli olfntcs. 
When Napoleon meditated the restora- 
tion of the ancient kingdom of Poland, 
Potocki’s talent and influence were 
called into action by him ; and the abli^ 
de Prudt pays to thf! count a warm trihiito 
of praise on this occasion. In 181.5, 
count Potocki was appoinWd minister for 
ccclesiaskical affairs and piihlic instruc- 
tion, and was aflerwurds chosen president 
of the BfMiate. lie diivl in 18^. Ho 
was the author of a work on eloipieuce, 


and of n Polish translation of Winckel- 
iiiaiiifs work on art. 

Potomac ; a river which risM*8 in ihf. 
A!h*ghaiiy iiioiintuiiis, and forms, tlirougli 
its whole course, the iHMiiidary hc- 
twetm Mary land and Virginia. It passes 
by Sliepherdstowii, (hMirgetown, Wash- 
ington city, Alexandria, and other places, 
and flows into Chesapeake hay, hetweeii 
point Lookout and Smith’s point. It is 
seven and a half miles wide at its moiitli, 
and one and a ipiarter at Ah'xaiidrin, ^90 
tiiih's from tin* occ‘an. I'Ih? terminatioii 
of the tide water is above 300 miles from 
the S(‘a, and the riviT is navigable for the 
largest ships through nearly that distance. 
Its junction with the Shenandoah, at 
Harper’s ferry, is reganled as a great eu- 
riosity. (Sei! ilnrptr's Fcrnj,) 'Phe river 
is s«*ven falhems deep at its n mill, live 
at 8t. (ieorge’s island, three at Swan’s 
point, and thence to Ah'xandriiu Above 
Washington city, there are many ob- 
stnicthiiis to tli(‘ navig.Ttion. 

PoTosi ; a eiiy of llolivia (r|. v.), in the 
province of the same name; laf. 19° 34' 
8.; Ion. 07° *2*P W. It was fonndi'd in 
1547 ; tin* royal mint was established in 
150*2, and the population increasiMl so 
rajiidly tli.at in 1011 it nmoniited to 
100,000, but in I8*2t) bad sunk to 
1 1, *200. 'file moniitain of Potosi is 
hi, 250 fe(*t high ; mid the city stands on 
a plain 1 1,000 li‘et above lln^ sea. ’I’lic 
slrei'ts are narrow and irregular; the 
houses are built of stone or brick, of only 
one .story, with balconii'S of wood, hut 
without cliiiiineys. The city eoiituiiis 
three monasteries, five convents, an Jios- 
pital, a cfillege, iiinet(*i*n parish chnrclies, 
and a mint. 34ie iniia's were discovered 
by Diego Hiialca,an Indian peasant, when 
pursuing wild goats. Arriving at a steep 
place, be laid iiold of a small slinib to pre- 
\ent liiiiiself from falling; but the sJirub, 
being unable to support liis weight, was 
torn u)i by the roots, and disclosiul to the 
limiter a rich mass of silv(*r, liim))S of 
wliicb adhered to the earth that came 
away with the plant. Not longuflerwanis 
the discovery was made known, and the 
mine was opened in 1545. Fmm the 
time of the first discoviiry to 180.3, these 
iiiiiios Kn|)|ilied 1,095,500,000 piastres, or 
£237,358,3:14 stfirling, which paid the 
royal duties ; and this only itichidcs sib 
vec. If the gold and smuggled iiiotuls 
were inclmlcd, the amotiiit would he 
iiiin*h greater. According to the oflichd 
Ktiitewiifuit, the amoiiiit coined from 1790 
to 1794, inclusive, was $27,967,500, i- 
on an average, .$5,593,513 yearly. The 
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prcscmt diminution of tlio ({iiantity of ail* 
Yt'i* from wimt it was formerly, is statwl 
by Pa/OS as f()ur to one ; by Humboldt die 
(iirniiiutioii is stated to be greater ; but tbt*y 
are still tbe riebest mines in Soutb Amer- 
ica. 'Pla? number of mines worked was 
formerly 300; in IH03, only !)7. Accord- 
ing to Helms, notliiii;' can equal tbe ig- 
norance with wbieli the mining op<?rations 
are conducted ; if judiciously managed, 
the quantity of silver might be doubled. 

l*oT-i*oiJaiii (/Vtac/i) signifies the same 
as olltt podnda, (q. v.) It also signifies 
a vessi>l containing ilowers or plants, and 
more generally any .sort of inedbw. (rfec 
(^undlibii.) 

J*oTsi)AM ; a residmice of tbe king of 
Prussia, seventeen miles west from HiTliii, 
on tbe rivi.T Havel, with ‘/i.5,000 inhabit- 
ants, of w bom .5700 are soldiers. h?ev<‘ral 
tnmps of the guards an3 always stationed 
here. It lias live cburcbes, one synagogue, 
and IdOO bouses. It contains palaces and 
ganNnis, cliiefly built and laid out by Fred- 
eric the* (rreat (whose favorite residence 
was Potsdam), at an immense expensi', a 
military orphan bouse for (iOO ebildrc^n, in 
exemplary onler (besides iiOOO other ebil- 
dren of military {x'rsons who an^provid^'d 
for by this establisliment), with various 
other public buildings; but tin* gemn-al ap- 
pearance of tbe place is clu’crlcss, Ix'cause 
it has no inaiiufacturing industry, nor 
*M)minerce. A \ cry line road leads from 
Jlcrliii to Potsdam, through a most unin- 
teresting plain. J’otsdam itself, however, 
is rather |»Ieasanilv situated ; Ion. PI. PF 
5';lat. N. iV". 

PoTTF.ii, i)K. (Sec ^^yhcrlmids, in the 
Appendix at the eiul of tlj|,e work.) 

PoTTKit, John, |)rimate of all PInglaiid, 
horn in H)74, was the son of a linen <lra- 
]H‘r of Wakelield, in Yorksliire, in the 
grammar school <if which town he re- 
ceived the rndiments of a classical edu- 
cation. He then hccame a iiu'inhcr of 
L’niversity college, Oxford, where, in liis 
twenfu th year, he ])nblislied Variantes 
T^rcliotus (i jVotfR ad Plutnrchi Libnim 
dp. audirndls Port is ; ct ad Uasilii inaf^ni 
Ontliourin a I Jure ties qiiomodo cum Fructu 
Ivfrere possiiit (ar<t:corum Libros. 'Pbe 
tJcxt year be lieeanie tellow' of Lincoln 
college, ami, in lGi)7, )iriiited nn edition 
Lyeopbroii. Soon nfier appimnid 
his Archfvoloffia Grrvrn^ or tbe Antiqiii- 
lies of Greece, in 2 vols., 8vo., wbicli 
has goiio tlirongli many editions, and is 
ahnost indispensable to the classical stu- 
dent. In 170(), be became ebaplain to 
^iioen Auiie, on wbicli oceasion be gm<l- 
uuied as doctor iii divinity, lu 1715, 


being then regiiis professor of divinity, he 
was^niisixl to the see of Oxford, and, in 
1737, was appointed archbishop of Can- 
terbury. He died in 1747. Ilis works, 
besides those eiiiimeraUMl, are, a I)iseoui*so 
on Cbiirch Goveriiineiit (1707); an edition 
of Cleiiiens Alexaiidrinus (1714); umi ibe- 
ologieai works, printed logellier, in 3 \oIs., 
8v<». (Oxford, 17.53). 

PJiTTiiR, Robert, born iti 1721, gradu- 
ated at Cambridge, 174!, died in 1804, was 
an admirable* classical scholar, distinguish- 
ed by bisexeclh*iit translations of tbe works 
of ypiseliyliis (1777), Kuripides, Sopboeles 
(178.'^), erpially remarkable for the sjiirit 
and fidelity with whieli they are n*iid«*red. 
^ PoTTKH, Paul ; a ]miiiter of animals, 
born at Fiikliuis<*n, in 1025, was tbe son 
of Peti*r Potter, a jiainler, from whom he 
reee*ived his first instruction, hut to wlioin 
lie himself was greatly supf*rior. As early 
as his fifte(‘iilh year lie had executed a 
work which was univei-sally admired ; and, 
alter be settled at tbe Hague, be was 
unable to satisfy the d(*mand iiirliis works. 
His department was tbe painting of ani- 
mals and landscapes, but be was more 
particularly sueecs>ful in the former; tlie 
latter were designed merely to afford an 
opportnnity for <*xhibiting animals in dif- 
ll reiit attitudes .and ciremnstunees. His 
e<»loring is nneoinmonly brilliant, and tbe 
separate ]>arts are mo>t delicately exe- 
eutiMl, yet without any appeanuice of 
slilfness or maimerism. His pieces were 
generally of a small si/e ; but there is one 
in tin* Louvre, wliieb originally lH*longed to 
tbe prince of Orange, repn-senting a man 
and cattle us large as life. His walks were 
jilways occupied in study; whatever struck 
bis fuiiev, be immediately sketched. He 
ilied ill Klol, at the age of twenty-nine 
years, at Amsterdam, where be bad l>ecn 
residing two veal’s. His engravings are not 
less esteemed than bis paintings. His cab- 
inet pie<*es comiimnd a very high price. 
His celebrated Cow, which was taken from 
the Cassi'l gallery to Paris, was bought by 
Alexander, emperor of Russia, for about 
4000 dollars. 

Pottkr’s Ci.w. (See Claip) 

Pottery. Tbe art of Ibrming vessels 
or utensils of any sort of clay, kneaded 
with water, and hardened in tbe fire, is of 
liigli antiquity ; ami we find mention of 
earthen ware in tlic Mosaic writings. 
Tbe Greeks, at an early period, had pot- 
teries at fc?ium)S, Athens, and Corinth. 
Demaratiis, liitber of Tarqiiinius Prisons, 
is sjiid to have instructed the Etruscans 
and Romans in this art, of which the 
Etruscan vases show tlic great perfection. 
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Ill the different kinds of earthen ware, haiuls ; tlie rotary motion gives it a circu- 
the different d(?grees of beauty and rostli- lar fiiriii, and it is gradually wroiiglit up 
ness depend upon tlie tpiality of the raw to the intended shapt*, a tool being oeca- 
niaterial used, and ufKiii tln^ labor and sioiially used to assist the finishing. Tlio 
skill ex|K*tided in the operation. (See vessels are, now set luside to dry, afler 
The cheapest products c»r tin? ait wliieh they an? baked in the oven or kiln, 
are those made of eoniinoii clay, sioiilm* to Stoue ware may be formed of the clays 
that of which bricks are fonin?d, and whieli, which an? used for other vessels, by a]), 
from the iron it contains, usually turns red plying to them a greater degree of hear, 
ill hnriiing. (See Bricks.) Next to this which increases llieir strengtii and solid- 
is tin? coifiiiioii crockery ware, formed of itv- 'riiesc vessels afford the material of 


the purer ami whiter clays, in wliieii iron 
exists only in minute (piaiititii's. Porce- 
lain, which is the most hcautiful and ex- 
peu'iive of all, is formed only from argil- 
laceous minerals of extreme delicacy, 
miiteil with siliceous earths, capable of 
conimiinicating to them a semi-transpa- 
reiicy, by ini'aiis of its vitrification. (See 
Fajff’nce, and Porcelain.) Tbougli the va- 
rious kinds of |K)ttery and poreelaiii difftT 
from each other in the details of their 
LtKunifuctnre, yet there are certain genenil 
}>riiiciples and processes, which are com- 
mon to them all. The first belongs to the 
preparation of the clay, and consists in 
dividing and washing it, till it ac(|uires 
tlie requisite fineness. The quality of 
the clay requires the intermixture of a 
certain proportion of siliceous <?artli, the 
effect of which is to iiuTcase its firmucss, 
and milder it less liable to .shrink and 
crack, on exposure to heat. In common 
clay, a siifficieiic quantity of sand exists in 
a state of natural mixture, to answer this 
purpose. Rut in the finer kinds, an urtili- 
ciul admixture of silica is necessary. The 
])aste which is thus formed is tlioroiiglily 
beaten and km?aded to render it ductile, 
and to drive out the air. It i.s then ready 
to receive its form. The form of the ves- 
sel intended to he made is given to the 
clay either by turning it on a wheel, or by 
casting it in a mould. When dry, it is 
transferred to tlie oven or furnace, and 
there burnt till it acquires a siitlicieiit 
degree of hardness for use. Since, how- 
ever, the clay is still porou.s, ami of course 
penetrable to water, it is neces.sary to 
glaze it. This is done by covering the 
surface with some vitrifiable sulistance, 
and ex(K>siiigit a second time to heat, iiti- 
til this substance is converted into a coat- 
ing of glass. (Hwj Glazing.) In the coarse 
earthen ware, which is made of corninoo 
clay, the clay, aAer licing mixed and 
kneaded, until it has acquired the jiroper 
ductility, is transferred to a revolving table, 
called the wheel. A piece of clay lM?ing 
placml in the centn* of this table, a rotary 
motion is corninunicated to it by tin? f(?et ; 
the Hotter then begins to shape It with bis 


fheir own glazing hy the vitrification of 
their surface. Wlien the furnace in wJjicii 
they are hiinit lias arrived at its greatest 
heat, a quantity of ifiiiriate of soda, or 
coiiiinon salt, is thrown into tiie body of 
the kiln. The salt rises in vapor and en- 
velopes the hot ware, and by the comhi- 
imtioii of its alkali with tlie silicerais par- 
ticles on the surface of the ware, r. perfect 
vitrification is produced. This glazing, 
con.sisting of an (?arthy glass, is insoluble 
in most chemical agf?nts, and is free from 
the ohjcf'tions to which v(‘.ss«?ls glazed 
with lend are liable — that of cotmiiuiii- 
cating an unwholesome quality to li(|iii(]8 
contained in them, hy the? solution of the 
lead in common iwi<ls which they fre- 
c|iienl!y contain. /r/ttVc ware is made of 
white? clay, or of clay contnining so little 
oxid(? of iron that it does not turn nnl in 
burning, hut improves its wbitene.s8 in the 
furnace. (Sec lVe(igewood.\ The manu- 
facture of pipes is also a iiraiicli of pot- 
tery. Pano, a Spanish monk, first intro- 
duced earthen pipes from St. Doniiiigo 
into Spain. A manufactory was cstah- 
lislied in England hy James I, in l(i21, 
and not long afler, a sirnUar oik? w'us set 
up at Tergow hy the Dutch. The clay 
used for pipes must burn white, he cui*e- 
fully ch*aused, and kneaded up to a tena- 
cions paste. Small lumps of tin? jiaste, of 
a suitable size, arc then formed on the 
wheel into cylinders, horc?d hy the laborer 
willi a wire, and shaped in hra.ss 
The head is then hollowed hy a slopjMJr 
pre8Sf?d into it, and the wlioie i.s again 
Hinootlied and polished, and tin? pipes are 
then baked. AAcr baking, they are again 
]Kjlished with wax, gurn trngacantli, or 
grease. (For enameled ware, si*c Enam- 
eling.) See the History of the Manufac- 
ture of Porcelain and Gloss, No. 20 of 
Lardrn?F8 Cydopcedia (London, 1832). 

PoTWALLOPKBS. (Sco PrtBton.) 

PoxjDRE DE SuccEssiorf (Frcnch, 
cession powder) ; [KiisoiKms jiowder, once 
])rc?i)are(l in Italy and France to a greaj 
extent, to kill (leophi slowly. The horrm 
art of fxiisoning never excited more 
tion in France than aliout the year lo7W» 
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wlieii tli« extent of thcj eriirifjs of tlie iniir- 
chioncss of J^rinvillierH beeiiine known. 
A iininerons wxiiety of young women, iiii- 
(Irr the ilireetion of an old woman, of the 
iiiuiie of Ifieronyina Spam, wils disrover- 
(>d in Rome, in idoll, wiio had adininis> 
tered poison to many p<;ople among the 
highest classes, to rid wives of their liiis- 
l»ands, and husbands of tlieir wives, cliil- 
(ln ‘11 of their pju*<*iits, &,c. 'I'he history 
of lliis i()ul blot ill the records of nauikiiid 
may be liaiinl, with many ])ai*ficu]ars of a 
]-.ainful interest, in Reckmanii’s llistoiy of 
liiveiilioiis, &c., translated by Johnston 
(vol i, division Secret Poison). 'J'hoiigh 
the tiiiK'S when )M>isoniiig was haliitually 
praclis<*d have past, yet, in some cases, it 
Jias, even in our times, been <*aiTied to an 
inconceivable extent. In a woman 

of the iiami^ of (iottfried wiLs lixeciited in 
Jirenieii, (jermany, for haviiig successive- 
ly jioisoiaal more than thii*ty ]K‘i*sons 
(among whom were her parents, childmn, 
liii.dKinds, friends, servants), by means <»f 
hatter niixi'd witli ai*seni<?, used to jioison 
inh’e. 

PouGKXs, Marie Charl(!S Josejih de, a 
French poet, liorn at Paris, in 1755, was 
the son of a gn.*at person at court, and, 
while yet a youth, attempted lui imitation 
of (Jessner’s idyls, in a poem which he 
called lAlurore. Reing designed for a 
diplomatic can*er, he wa.s sent lo Italy, 
with the consent of the king, and W'iUi 
letreiN of recdmmendatioii from a prince 
of the blood to cardinal Hernis. Here, in 
1777, lie proji'cted his gi-eat work Tresor 
dc. la Jjaiifrue tyanatise, on the plan of 
Johnson’s dictionary. An attack of the 
Miiall pox, in his twenfy-f<)Uilhyear,depriv- 
c(l him lorever of his sight ; yet he continu- 
ed his researc Ill's, and was sent to England 
its a public agent. The revolution di'priv- 
cd him of his jicnsion of 10,000 livres, 
»iid, alter attempting to gain asulisisteiice 
by translations, he entered the book trade, 
without capital orexiierience. His pei'se- 
vering industry, howevcT, soon placed him 

the head of a large establishment*, but 
[Several hankriiptcii's nearly involved him 
at coin])lot<} ruin, from which he wassav- 
ed hy a loan of 1*2,000 francs fniiii a dis- 
tinguished benefactress, and a finther loan 
nt 10,000 francs li*oni Ronapui*te, then 
hi-st-coiisul, who ufterwm-ds, on his repay- 
incnt of half of that sum, gmiited him 
the remainder outright. In 1H08, he nv 
iired from business, and hits since lived, 
devoted to study and Ids friends, at the 
^tate of a liencfiictress in the valley of 
**ni\huin, near Hoissons. Of Jiis nume- 
rous \vorkis we may mention liicriation de 


PhUosophie et de Morale ; Essai stir Its 
JlntviuiUs du JSTord, &c.; JlrcMolof^e Fran- 
raise ^ ou Pocabulaire de Mots anciens 
y\imh/-3 en Desuetude (2 vols., 1823) ; Les 
(^uatre Jlfees^ a jioem ; Jihel, ou les Trois 
trhes ; JockOf sur t^ Instinct des Jinimaux 
(1824) ; La Rdigieuse de mVimes ; I^tires 
sur divers Svjets de Morale (1824). In 
1819, lie piiblL^hed a specimen of his Tri- 
sor, and wils soon after received into sev- 
end foreign academies. Pougens was, in 
IHOtJ, appf/inted by the emjiress mother 
of Russia her literary* conxjsfioiident ; and 
he afterwards held tlie same a}>}X>intincnt 
from the lati; ]>riiic€; Constantine. 

PoL'uiiKKKesiE, in New York, is situat- 
e<l on the ejLst shore of the lliidson, sev- 
diity-live miles sfiiith of Albany, anil sev- 
enty -lour north of New York. There are 
five landings, with convenient storehouses, 
wharves, Acc., and the trade is extensive. 
On the south line of the township is the 
small |)ost village called JS/ew Hainburgh. 
Damefrat is the name of a place on the 
shore of the river, where great quantities 
of lime are manufactured. The trade at 
the landings employs many packets. The 
village of Poughkeepsie is situated on a 
plain nearly a mile from the river, on the 
])ost-road from New York to Albany. It 
contains the county buildings, hve incet- 
ing-houses, a l)ank, an academy, and sev- 
eral factories. Many of the buildings are 
of stone, but the new ones are of wood or 
brick. Popidation in 1820, 5726 ; in 1830, 
7222. 

Poultices. (See Cataplasms.) Mus- 
tard |>oultices are called sinapisms, (q. v.) 

Pouxx'E ; gum sandorach, jvouuded and 
silled very line, to rub on pajHjr, in order 
to preserve it from sinking, and to moke 
it more lit to write u|K)n. Pounce is also 
charcoal dust, enclosed in apiece of mus- 
lin, or some other ojieii stulf, to be jrnssed 
oviu* holt's ])ricked in a work, in oixler to 
mark the lines or designs on paiier, silk, 
A:c., jilnced undernt'ath, which are to be 
allerwartls finished with a pen and ink, u 
needle, or the like. 

PouM) ; an English weight, of different 
ilcnoininations, os avoirdupois^ troy, apoth- 
ecaries', &c. The ]X)Uiid avoirdupois is 
sixteen onnees of the same weight, but the 
other pounds am each c(]ual to twolvo 
ounces. The }K>uud avoinlupois is to the 
|M)Uiul trtw as 5760 to tiOOOil, or nearly jls 
576 to 700. (S?ee Measures.) — Pound is 
also the highest tlenoniination used by tho 
Englisii in tlicir money accounts, being 
eipial to tw'eiity sliillings. 

PouRsuivANT, or Pursuivant, in her- 
aldry* ; the lowest order of officei« at anus. 
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rOURSUIVANT— POUSSIN. 


The ]tiursiiivants nro, nroiH^rly, 

on tin* lienilds, when tliey iiiursliul jiublic 

cereinonies. 

Poussin, Nicholas, historical and land- 
eca|M* pointer, l)oni at Andelys, in Nor- 
mandy, in 15!>4, was des(^*iided from a 
noble but poor family. Ho first studied 
in his native place, and then at Piu'is, un- 
der masters of little merit ; but ho made 
astonishing progit’ss. He liad already ac- 
quired eonsidenihle reputation, when, in 
1(J24, i)e went to Italy for the pnrjiosc? of 
improving himself hi his art. At Rome, 
Marini die jxiet Ixjcame his fnt;»; 1, and in- 
spired him with a taste for the Itullan po- 
ets, in which Poussin found rich materials 
lor the subjects of his |iaintings. Afb‘r 
the death of Marini, he wits letl without 
jmtronage, imd obliged to sell his priMtue- 
tions at very low ])rices. lie eontiiiiied, 
iiercrtJieless, indetatiguble in the study of 
geoinctn', iierspective, architeetun*, anato- 
my, and other seienees necessary t<»r a 
painter, ami in the pmetiee of his art. His 
conversation, his walks, liis reading, wero 
also almost always coiuiei'tetl with it. In 
his figures, he copieil antiques ; he iimd- 
elled statues and reliefs with great skill ; 
and he might have lH*come an excellent 
sculptor, in his huidseaiMts he fidlowed 
nature : tlicy usually rt^present plains with 
magnificent ruins. All his xvorks show 
much study ; nothing is introduced wirli- 
out a purj)ose, or merely as an afiertliought. 
He at length Ibuiid liberal patnais in <*ar- 
dinal liarberiiii luid the eavalitTi* < 'iis^ia- 
iio d<4 Poz/o, tin* whom he paiiitod the 
©elehrated rii^veii riacrameiiU^. 'Pliese 
works likewise, gained him eelelirity in 
France; and cardinal Richelieu, at the 
suggestion of Desiaiyer, invite<l him to 
Paris to paint the great gtilleiy of the 
Louvre. Louis XI If app«»interf him bis 
first painter, with a )»ensioii of JIOOO livies. 
Poussin arriveil in Paris in ]<>40,aiid exe- 
ciiterl iiiifiierous wt>rks, pailiculurly his- 
torical pieces fixnii tlie Old Testament, 
and a rejietition of his Seven SaeraiiMaits, 
but was much harassed liy his enemies. 
'Phe painter Jacques Faiiquiers hud been 
em|iloyed to decorate the gallery with 
views of the priiicifml cities of France, 
and the architect Meiicier had overIoadi*d 
it with oniameiit. Poussin found }iinisc*lf 
under the necessity of beginning his un- 
dertaking with the rciinwalfd* their lalMim. 
He also had to contend with the whole 
school of Hirnon Vouet, who was protect- 
ed by the queen ; and his imintings wem 
less justly apjirecmtcd by the French, who 
leaned to the brilliant and show}', than hy 
the correexer taste of the Italians. An 


artist who loved quiet, and had liccn all 
his life devoted to his art, could not \iq 
contented in such a situation, and he soon 
dett i mined to leave J*uris. In tiepternlier 
ItU'J, while employed on coiloons of the 
lalK»i8 of Hcreufes, for the gallety of the 
Louvn*, he retiimed to Rome, which lie 
never again quitted. . He died there, in 
l(kr>. Although Louis XIV allowed him 
to n^tiiin his jMKsi and |>ciisioii, yet he nev- 
er lu'came rich ; his disiutejestedness 
made him nogleet the opjioilunity of uc- 
qiiiring wi^altli ; he lalnired more fiir ioirie 
than for nu>iiey. Full of veneration for 
the ancients, he aspin^d to the lofty ideal 
which he obsiM’ved in them. His draw- 
ing is remarkably corni*t ; bis comjKKsition 
jiidieioiis, dignitieil, luitl noble. His in. 
vciition was rieh ; his style gmnd and he- 
n>ic. Ills expivssion approuciics that of 
Raphael, and be lias In'en called the 
Raphtid of France, His merits wem due 
to his own etVorts. His only jaipil was 
his brother-in-law, (laspar I)ughet, who 
hecame distinguished its a Iandsca|)e- 
liaiiiter. (See the next arlide.) Poussin 
had studied the works of Titian, but his 
later prodiK'tions an* inferior in colnringto 
ins earlier, sinee he paid less attention its he 
advanced in lifi* to tins branch of the art, 
mill more to the design. Poussin Iuls Isien 
censured fiir a too studied arrungeineiit, 
and a too gii*at projwuisity to episodes ; too 
rinieh uniformity in tlie attitudes, air and 
expn’ssjou of his figures ; an exeessivcj ful- 
ness in the draper), and loo small pro|H)r- 
lions ill his ligun*s — tiiiilts which may 
have been owing to bis elosc imitation of 
tlif? aiiei(>tits. lint, iiotwitbsUuidiiig thi'sc 
iiiiilts, Poussin may bi^ compared w'itli the 
greatest Italian ma.st<*rs. Anioiig his most 
eelebnited works ani tin? Sevc?n Sacni- 
iiieiits, tin* Deluge, Ch'riiiniiiciis, the (hip- 
ture of Jerusalem, tin* Plagin? of the Phi- 
listines, Kidieeca, tin? Adnlten?ss, the In- 
fant Musi'S, and Moses bringing Water 
from tin* Roek, tin? Worship of the (Jold- 
cii Calf, John baptizing in the \V^ildenicss» 
and many fiin? laiidscn[>cs. Rellori 
Jilts written bis lifi*, in Italian. Chateau, 
l*oilly, and (,'*laiidino Stella, have engraved 
many of his works. 

Poussin, Gitspar, a very eminent laiid- 
Hcnpe-painter, wits Imrii, acconling to sonic 
authors, in Fnuicc, in 1(500, and to otliers» 
in Roirn*, in IfiPi His real name was 
Dugin??. His sister w’Jis the wifi? of Nieh- 
olas Poussin. The dis|)osition which he 
early showed for ]>aiiiting caused Jiim to 

lie pla(?ed under his brother-in-law, whoso 

Hiiniame he assumed ; and, lioiiig a lover 
of the country and its sports, ho devoted 
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liimself to rural 8k etches, and became one 
of the greatest masters of lnndsca|)e ujion 
record. He practised his art with great 
distinction in various parts of Italy, but 
chiefly in Rome, where he lived a life of 
celibacy, and freely expended his gains in 
hospitable attentions to his inends. He 
worked with extreme celerity, although 
nothing can exceed the beauty of his 
scenery and die precision of his porspec- 
dve. He {miticularly excelled in the 
representation of larid-stonriH, in which 
every tnje tMJems agitated, and every leaf 
in motion. In his figures he was less 
happy, and they were Trwjiieiitly supplied 
by Nicholas. This skiltul artist, whose 
jjerfornittiices are deemed very vnliinhie, 
died, according to D’Argenville, in li)75, 
and to others in lt)(i3; hut the ibrmerdate 
is preferred. He engraved eiglit of his 
own landscapes. 

Powder ok Succession. (See Pou- 
drt (te Succession.) 

Power, in aritliinetie an<1 algebra ; that 
w’hieli arises by tbe suee<;ssive iiitiltipliea- 
tion of any iiiiinber or (piaiitity into itstdf, 
the degree of tbe power b<*iiig always de- 
noininuted by tbe number of equal iuctors 
that arc employed : thus, 

2 = 2', 1st power of 2. 

2 X 2 == . . . 2’, 2(1 power, or square. 

2 X 2 X 2 = 2‘, ;kl power, or rube. 

lienee it appears, that tbe index wliich 
denotes the degree of any power, is al- 
ways ef|uul to the number of factors from 
w'liirh that ])ower arises ; or one more 
than the number of ufieratioiis. (See Ex- 
ponent, and Involution.) 

Power, in law, is an authority which 
one inuii gives to uiiotlier to act for him ; 
and it is sometimes a reservation which a 
person makes in a conveyance for himself 
to do some acts, ns to make leases or 
tlie like ; thus, power of attorney, an iii- 
slriinient or deed wlitsrcby a pei*son is 
authorized to act for another, either 
generally, or in a specific transaction. 

Power, in mechanics, denotes any 
force, whether of a man, a liors(>, a spring, 
the wind, water, &c., which, Ufnig applied 
to a inachine, tends to produce motion; 
also, any of the six simple machines, viz. 
the lever, the balance, the screw, the 
wheel and axle, the weilge, and the pul- 
wy. (See Mechanics^ anil Horse Power.) 

Power Looms aitj driven by water or 
steam, and are now universally introduced 
^lo cotton and woollen nmiuiflictories. 

^ Power or a Glass, in optics, is, by 
®otne, used for the distunco lietween the 
convexity and the solar focus. 


Powers, Great, of Europe ; a term 
of modern diplomacy, by w'hicli are 
meant England, France, Austria, Prussia 
and Russia. 

Powhatan; a famous sachem, of 
great authority amoti^ the Indian tribes 
in Virginia, at the |Jcriod of its colonisa- 
tion. He was fatlier of the celebrated 
Pocahontas, (q. v.) 

PowNALL, Thomas, born at Lincoln in 
1722, became secretary to the commis- 
sioners for trade and plantations in 1745, 
and had a situation iti the commissa- 
riat of the army in Germany. In 1753, 
he went to America, and in 1757 was up- 
pointed governor of Massachusetts buy, 
and, subsequently, of South Carolina. Ho 
itmmiiied there till 17(il, when, returuiiig 
to England, he was nominated director- 
geiierai of the office of control, with the 
rank of colonel. He died at Ruth, April 25, 
1805. (ioveriior Pownull was a ft How of 
the soch.'ty of uritiquaries, and a contribu- 
tor to the Ariditeologia. He was also the 
author of DesiTiptions of Antiquities of 
the Proviiicia Komuna ofGuul (I7c8,4to.) ; 
Descriptions of Kuman Antiquities ting 
up at Rath (4to.); Ohstu vutions on the 
Currents in the Atlantic Ocean (J787,4to,); 
and Intellectual Physics (4tu.) ; hesidts 
many politii^al tracts, us the Administra- 
tion of the Colonies (London, 4th edition, 
17()8). 

PovAis ; a fertile tract of land, on the 
Mosquito shore, near the hay of llundiiras, 
with u capital of the same name, inhab- 
ited by a warlike race of Indians (the Po- 
yais), who have hitherto maintained their 
iiide)MMideiiee. Sir Gregor Mac-Gi*egor, 
a Rritisli officer, who served with reputa- 
tion in Spain, wasallerw'ards(181G) active 
ill the Venezuelan revoliitiuii, and, in 
1817, look possf'ssioii of Amelia island, 
on the coast of PMorida (then belonging to 
Spain), calling iqion the inliahiiunts to 
embrace the cause of inilepeiidence. In 
1811), he nttaeked Porto Rello, w hich lie 
captured, hut was soon after surprised in his 
bed, and obliged to escape out of a w in- 
dow'. Some years after, he settled among 
the Poyais, and gained their confidence to 
such a* degree as to he chosen their ca- 
cique. He encouraged commerce, found- 
ed stdiools, &c. In 1824, the cacique of 
Poyais nrociired a loan in London, from 
respectable houses. The chief produc- 
tion of his dominions is indigo ; they also 
yield sugar, coffee, cocoa, tobacco, iiia- 
hogiiiiy wood, dye-stuffs, &c. — See the 
Sketch of the Mosquito Shore, including 
the Territory of Poyais (Edinhurgli, 1824), 
by Struugeway, aid to tiie cacique. 
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POZZO Dl llOIUJO— PRADT. 


Pozzo Di BoRon, coiiiif, one of the 
miiiisters of Uie emperor of Russia, was 
born in in the vilUtgt' of A lain, in 

Corsica. His lliinily is noble, hut poor. 
He embmceil the pn»fessioii of ilit* law, 
but soon engapni in polities. Jii 171)0, he 
Avas appointed to othee under the protee- 
tioii of general Taoli, and, in the year 
following, was eleeletl deputy ti» the na- 
tit>nal asseinhiy, to whom, in I71)*J, In* 
adflressed a very elaborate spec*eli, in tin* 
name of the dipiomatie eommittee, to de- 
termine them to detdarc war agaiii«it the 
Germanie hotly. After the lOth of Au- 
gust, however, he was coiiiptdl(*tl to wiih- 
dniw from Paris hy meieiees of demiinMa- 
lion from Arena, a fellow-deputy, who 
bad found his naiiie, muier suspicious eif- 
ciimstaiiees, in the papers of Louis XVI. 
Having retired to i'oi*siea, he reiiewiul his 
political relariotis with Paoli. lit; was 
named president of tin* council of state, 
and attorney-general of tin; th*parlmeiil. 
Four nu)mhs later, a decree of the con- 
vention eominainled him to appear at the 
bar, to ex(»lain his eoinhiet and that of 
general Paoli. He reftised to obey, and, 
in conjunction with Paoli, invited the 
Knglish to takt* possession of the islainl. 
He was named presidt'iit ot’ tin* eoimeii 
under the new gtweriiment, and after- 
wards secretary <if state. In this situation 
it W 2 LS not long before he found himself 
opposed to numerous enemies, and with- 
drew to Kngland. He afterwards at- 
taelied himself to the serviet; of the em- 
peror Alexander, and arriveni at the high- 
est dipiomatie lionors. Jii the latter cam- 
paigns he lield the rank of niujor- general. 
In 1813, he was despatched on a mission 
to the prince -royal tif .Sweden, whom lie 
aecompaiiied to the battle of Leipsie. He 
afterwards aecompaiiie<i tin; <;iriperor Al- 
exander in the campaign in France, at the 
coiiimenccmeiit »)f IHM. After tin; resto- 
ration of JiOnis XVIII, he won appointed 
Russian rnitiister-pleiiipotentiary to the 
new French government. He quitted 
Paris at the commcnceiiieiit of the revo- 
lution of March 20, 1815, but resnmed his 
functions at the French con it on the 
return of the king. In 1817, he wius 
made lieuteiiarit-geiieral in the Russian 
sc;rvice. 

PozzoLANA, in natiiml history, i.s a kind 
of substance formed of vokiunic ashes. 
When mixed xvith a small portion of 
lime, it quickly hardens; atid this indura- 
tion takes place even under water. This 
singular proficrty of liccoming iictrifted 
under water, renders it peculiarly valu- 
able as a cement, in the erection of moles, 


and other buildings, in nmrititnc situa, 
lions. 

Pozzuoi.i ; the ancient Pnteoli. (Sc^ 
^VitplcSf Clip and Environs of,) 

PiiAPo. (See Madrid.) 

Pkapon, J(‘uii Nicolas, a poet, boni at 
Kom n, died at Paris in 1098. Jlis triigc. 
dies were rec<*ive<l on their first app^ar- 
atiei* with great applause, and gained him 
the friciidsliip of distinguished persons, 
among whom were St. Kvnunom ami 
Mad. de Sevigiic*. Pratlon even vcntiirctl 
to appear as a rival of Raeine, having 
attempted a iragj'dy on the same siihjoft 
on whieh the latter had already written. 
His Ph 'edre d Hippolyte was brought out 
ill l(i77, and for some time wa.s nctunlK 
; nderred to that of Racine ; but it has been 
long lorgottcii. His Ri'giiliis and Tamer, 
lane an* nn're known. Boilenii made 
Pnidoti, who was, indc'ed, a \>ryiiinde. 
rat«; poet, anti extremely ignorant and 
arri»gaiit, tin; snhjt'et t)f his satire. Ilis 
dramatic pii‘ccs were published in 2 vok, 
1744. 

PuADT, Dominiqut* Dufoiir de, fiir- 
nierly iirehhishop of iSlalines, (Mechlin.) 
horn nt Allaiiehes, in Auvergne, in IT.")!*, 
tmt* of the most voluminous laditicul wri- 
ters of the day, was, hel’ore the revidu- 
tion, graiiil vieurto thecartlinalarchhisiio[) 
of Roiitni. As a dt'puty Irom tin* clergy 
of Xttrmainly to tin* ctuistitiieiit assmnhh, 
In* was a mon; \ioli*nt royalist tfian even 
tin* ahhe .Maury. On tin; dissolution of 
the asseinhiy, Pratli sigin*d the jiroit'st of 
tin; right side, left France, and went to 
Minister, when; he hi'cann; known to 
prince (lallii/.in. In 1798, he piihiished, 
anonymously, L\dntidote du Conf^rh ilc 
lifistndt, ami afterwards IjU Pnisse d 
sa JVeutralitej two pamphlets, which at- 
tracted ullciition, and in which IVadt 
warmly opposed the peace with republi- 
can Fnmce. After the 18th of Jlni- 
main;, he rcinrin*fl to Fnmce. 'flie first 
work which he. published in tliat country, 
Les trois Afres dcs Colonies, in which Im 
advocated their entire freedom, met witli 
little enc(»iinigement. Nearly clestiliiteot 
means, he applied to his relation, marslial 
Diiroc, hy whom ho was presented to 
the eiii|K;ror. The latter was so imicl> 
p)(;ns(;d with his conversation, that jic 
conferred on the nhl)6the post of iniper>‘“ 
aiiiioner. He was present at the corona- 
tion and con.s(*cnition of the enq)eror, and 
was named Imnni and hisliop of Poitici^' 
The |)ope himself consecrated him. Be 
nccornpanied tlie emperor to his corona- 
tion at Milan, and in 1808 to Baypnij'^j 
where his services wore required iu the 
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treaty with Escoiqiiitz. In 1809, he re- 
ceived the archbishopric of M alines; in 
1811, he was employed in the negotiations 
with the pope at Savona, and, in 18t2,tlje 
jiiiportant embasw to Warsaw was in- 
trusted to him. From this place he was 
driven by the apjiroach of the enemy, 
after the disastrous campaign in Russia. 
Pmdt has given a liistory of this embassy, 
and of Napoleon’s return, in his Ilistoirt 
de VAmhassade dans le Grand-duchS de 
Varsovie (1815), wdjich fiasscd through 
eiglit editions, and was translated into 
several languages ; hut its satirical tone is 
not suitable lor history. He fell into dis- 
grace, lost liis place as almoner, and was 
ohligtMl to retire to his diocese ; hut in 
1814, he retunie<l again to Paris, for the 
purpose of taking [»art in the restoration, 
and the negotiations connected with it. 
The prrnisional government assigned him 
tlie important post of chancellor to the 
legion of honor. He soon after, however, 
retired to his estate in Auvergne, and re- 
inuined thcTC during the hundred days. 
After the second restoration, Macdonald 
received the post of chancellor to the 
legion of honor. From that time, I)c 
Pradt has not held any oflico. He gave 
up his claims to the archjnshopric of Ma- 
Jines for a ptuisimi of 10,000 francs fmiii 
the king of tlie Netherlands. Since 1815, 
he hiis written Du Conf^rh de Vienne; 
Ridl hxsiQrique sur la Resiauralion de la 
Hoyauti en France ; l)es Colonies et dt 
ia R^voltdion actudle de rAm^rique ; 
Les quatre Concordats ; L' Europe apris 
le Coiucrh d^Airda-Chapdle ; Z»c Con- 
f^rhs de Carlsbad (‘2 vols.); De la Revo- 
lution de CEspagne ei de ses Suites (1820 ) ; 
Petit Catechisnie k VUsitge drs Fran pais 
sur les Affaires de leur Pays (1820); De 
V Affaire de la Loi des Klecttons (1820). 
He w^as ])rosecuted as a seditious wri- 
tin'j on account of this last publication. 
This trial excited a great sensation in 
Paris, both on account of the circuin- 
i^tances of the case, and of the brilliant elo- 
quence displayed by him, and his advo- 
cate, Dupin, in coiiseqiienco of wdiich he 
was acquitted. See the Prods complet 
d^ M. de Pradt pour son Ouvrqge sur 
lAffaire de la Loi des ^^ections (1820). 
In 1821, he was again obliged to o|)penr 
iHjfore the tribunal of the police correevion- 
at Paris, on account of an article in 
Constilulionnd of October .14tli, rel- 
ative to the congress at Verona, enti- 
ced Mon Congrh. lie was defended by 
an advocate, and was acquitted. This 
article was directed against M. de Donald, 
and advanced tlie opinion, tliat if France 
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had declared herself for the constitutions 
of Spain, Portugal, and Naples, she would 
have had a [lopulation of nfty millions for 
her allies, and might thus have regained 
the influence which shg had lost in Eiv* 
rope by the final overthrow of Napoleon. 
Pradt’s work -De laGrice dans ses Rapports 
avec VEurope (fans, 1822), which con- 
tained much truth, though little that was 
new, excited a good deal of attention. In 
this work he maintained that a new GreeK 
kingdom w'oiild . present . an additional 
check to the great powers, that Europe 
could not trust the delivery of Greece to 
Russia, &c. Soon after appeared his 
Examen (Pun Plan prisenU aux Cortes 
. pour la Reconnaissance de V Independence 
de rAmdique Espagnole (Paris, 1822). 
About the same time this indefatigable 
author wrote the ParallMes dt la Puis- 
sance Anglaise et Russc relativement a 
PEuropCy sutvis (Pun Aperpu sur la Grice 
(1823), in which he advanced the opinion 
that there were only two states (England 
and Russia) in Europe that were really in 
full pf)ssession of their independence, and 
in a condition to adopt an active policy in 
their conduct towards other states, which 
had nothing left, but the alternative of 
joining one or the other pf thef$e two 
powers, and that France, in [)articu]ar, 
must follow the Britisli system. In 1824, 
De Pradt [uiblished UEurope et VAmi- 
rique tn 1822 1823 (2 vols.ji tlie third of 

his works on this subject, in which he 
gives a historical view of the principles of 
governinciit in the old and new worlds, er- 
roneously considering European politics 
as composcMl of the struggle between ab- 
solute and constitutional monarchy. In 
his work De la Francty de P Emigration et 
des Colons (Paris, 1825), he declares him- 
self against granting on indemnity to the 
imigris, although he had himself l>een one 
of the number. His later, writings are, 
U Europe par Rapj^rt a la Grice et a la 
Rifonnation de la 'Turquie (Paris, 1820*); 
and Garantis a dtmander a PEspagne 
(Paris, 1827); in which he inaintaiiis the 
necessity of abolishing tlie monastic or- 
ders. Vcriioseiiess and repetition are the 
faults of his style, and his view's are too 
partial and shallow. His motto is, i-c 
genre hutnain est en marches et rien ne le 
fera ritrograder, 

Prjetor, Prjitorians. (See Prtior, 
Pretorians.) , . , 

Praoa ; a fortified town of the kingdom 
of Poland (w’ay w^otleship of Masovia), on 
the right bank of the Vistula, opposite 
Warsaw, of which it may lie considered 
08 a suburb. It is connected with. War- 
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saw by a britlp' of l>oats, contains 
30(K) inhal)itants. A!b*r tin* battle <»f Mac- 
zicwico, in wliicli KosciiisUo (ij. v.) was 
mailt* prisoner (( )i-tobi*r 10, 1701), Sn\Na- 
rotf ailvanccd a^^ainst IVa^a, tin* last bul- 
wark of INilaml, into wlin’li ‘^0,000 nu*n 
bad thrown tlu*ui>i‘lMs. /ajonc/ck n*- 
ciMM'd tin* conimaiul of the jrarri^oii, 
lUUKiO strooL^ wli'.rii oernpiod a forti*i«*d 
('ai;n» bidbn* Prapi. ^NommoIm*!* 4, Siiwa- 
rolf >toi oii'd 1‘i-aL^a, ^^lli^•ll was lakni, af- 
tvr i\ »n<:^r lijibt : l.’kOOO Polos i-ox- 

erod dll’ la id oi* haitli* ; iiiorr than ‘2000 
]M'n''lifd in ilio Vi>Tnla, and l ljtiHO worn 
inadr prisonoi-s. Itosidrs this loss, a 1 : 1 * 1 ‘at 
nnM»!i‘ r of jioasants, woni(*n, old nion, 
rhildn n and intiinls, pi'rishod in flu- con- 
fliiT and dnrinir llu* pillairi*. 'riu* Russian 
loss was trillini:. Sn warotf (q. v.) wroti* to 
the i‘in|iross frotn till* tiold of l»a!th*, ‘Mlur- 
rah I Praira ! Snwarotf;” and was an- 
suiTi-d a" laoonirally, ‘‘Rraxo! (h-ncral 
field-marshal.” He entered Warsaw on 
tlie !>tli ; and the* last partition of Poland 
(170.1^ was the eonsn|nenee of the fall of 
Pra^^a. (See /fhr,v<nr.) 

PiixoMATic S\NtTio.\. (See ♦S^ntr/ioii, 
Pnt^rmaiic.) 

Puxiii K (in (lermaii, Pniu:) ; capital of 
Bohemia, on tlie Moldan ; arehii'piseojial 
sec; lat. otP o' A. ; Ion. I P ‘24' Ik; lith- 
fonr lea^rnes nonh-west of Vic-nna; popu- 
lation (ineindin;: the garrison, 1*2, do! 
strone) 1 17,0ol», of whom 7100 are Jews, 
and the remainder prinei|)all\ Hohemians 
(see Hohemln] and (jerman-^. Prairne 
contains ti>rty-si\ ('atholic and two Prot- 
estant ehnrehes, eleven male and four fe- 
male niona>terie<, nine synajropies, and 
si.\ liospitals. It is surrounded hy a wall 
«'U)d moat, and divided by the .Moldan in- 
to two unequal parts, whieh are iiiiiteil hy 
a handsome stone hrid;:e of si\li*eii arehes, 
JJKK) leet in lenjrih. It eonsists of four di- 
visions; the old city, comprisin^r the Jews’ 
quarter, and llui new eitv, on the ri;rht 
bank of the river, and Jlradsehin and 
Little Pra/^JO (Kk;in.seite) on the left hunk. 
To the south rif Praj^uc lies Wischehnid, 
an old citfudel, well fiirtilied, and Cfintain- 
in^ an urstaial. Although J’raj^ie is well 
f(>rtififMl, the works are too extensivi?, Imj- 
side.s \)ii\ufr commanded by the neijrhbor- 
iuf' hei»:hts, to sustain a lonj^ ch-fenee. 
The streets an.*, in ^enenilyStraij^ht, re^:iilar- 
ly kiid our, well {)uv«;d, and jirovided with 
ioot]>aths. The new city contains the 
handsomest streets ; the houses are most- 
ly built of Slone, in a neat style, and s<;vr?- 
nil of them deserve the name of jmlaces. 
Amonf^ them is the palace of the fuiiif>iis 
Wallenstein (q. v.), which is one of the 


principal ornuineiits of the city. There 
an* a number of handsome sijuiu’es, and 
many ele^ranl puhlic buildiiii^fs, anionjr 
which art* the town-house and tin* fui^> 
Gothic cathedral, containing' the tonih of 
sevt'ral Itohemiaii kiiijis, anil of St. John 
Nepomuk. (q. V.) Till* univei-sity, situat- 
ed in the old city, is the oldest in Geriua- 
ny ; it was founded, in l.‘MH, hy tiie em- 
peror Charles IV, and until MOP was in a 
most tlourishiu^ condition ; hut, in that 
}ear, the inteil’enmce of the ^overnnient 
i:i relipoiis matters (‘ans(*d llu* secession 
of several thousand tlireipiers, and the 
eonseqiient estahlishnu'iit of ta*\v univer- 
sities at Leipsie, Inp.-ldstadt, Rostoek and 
Craeovv. 'Phe iinmher of professors it: 
the nnivi-rsity of Prapie is fort} -lour ; of 
students, loOO ; the library consists of 
1(X),()()0 volumes, and 4000 maniiseripts 
ill the aneieiii and in Sclav oiiie I tcraturc. 
'riicn* arc several other literarv and sei- 
eiitifie institutions, lus three p\ miuLsia, an 
academy of seieiiee, \:e. 'Plie maniitiie- 
tiires of Prapic are not very important; 
they arc linen, cotton, silk, hats, \:e. ; and 
pwernmeiit Iulx here a ^Tcat manuliietory 
of arms, and tohaeeo works. It is tiui 
centre of the Bohemian commerce, and 
of a eonsiderahle transit trade. Oftlic 
thirty p*eat eommereial houses, nearly 
half are Jewish. TIu* p‘n(*ral a|>pearane(‘ 
of the cit\ is poor: the lovvm* e I,- u^vses are 
in a miserable eondition. Pra;:nc is the 
birthplace of Jeronii* (q, v.), the disciple 
of Huss. (q. V.) In till* fifiecntli eenlurv, 
it was troubled hy the |M*rseentions of the 
Hussites. In hl*20, the elector palatine, 
wlio had been elected kinjrof Rohemia hy 
the nation, was defeated hy flu* emperor 
in the battle on tlie White mountain 
(f^risstr two Niiles Irom the city 

(see /iohfnil(t); and, in I7.')7, the city was 
hofiiharded hy Credi-rie II (the Great) of 
Prussia. 

pRAiRiAL. (Sec Calendar^ vol. ii, papi 
403.) 

Prairik (a Knuieh w'ord, Bipiilyiu^a 
meadow)] used in the I J. States to dcsip 
nat^^ the n*niarkahle natural meadows, or 
plains, wliic*li are loiind in the Mississippi 
Valley. I*'lint ((jeojjraphy of the? Western 
States) cJitsses the pruiriuH uiidcr three 
lieads: — I. the heathy, or bushy, v.liicli 
have s|)rintrs, and are covtJnMl with small 
shrnlxs, hushes, j^miMwines, &c., very 
roinrnon in Jndiuna, lllinoifl o'.id MawHJ" 
ri. 2. 3’he dry, or rollvdtr, /ijcineraliy desti- 
tiiic eyf water, and nlmiK^t rll vegetutinn 
hut ffrass. 7'hese fro the most common 
and extensive ; the traveller may wander 
for days in thes (5 vast and nearly level 
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plains, without wood or wnt<!r, and soo no 
ohjc'ct risiii'T ahov<? tin* piano tho liori- 
/nn. Jn this kind of prairii's rouiri iiii- 
inonso liords of hisons. 3. Tho alluvial 
or wet prairies t(»nn tho third and sriiallost 
division ; tlioy aro eovorod with a rirh 
voj^otation, and havo a hlaok, doop and 
friahlo soil, of ino\liaiistil)lo tl*rtiiity. They 
are well adapt'd li>r wheat and iiiai/.e, in 
the projM*r elimates. In a slate of nature, 
lhe\ are eover<*d with tall, rank ^o’{iss,aiHl, 
in I he rainy season, are fretjiieiilly over- 
llowed, or eoiitain )iiini(‘rons pools eolleet- 
ed in small hasins, without oiith'ts, tho 
WiMtei'S of whieh iherelJjn; pjLss off solely' 
hy evaporation. 

Pkvsk. (S(‘e (Quartz.) 
l*a\TKR; llnmnost fimioiis ])rotiie]uulo 
of V’ieiina. (See I'inina,) 

l*K wiTKiiKs ; line of the «,o*eate.st seulp- 
U>i*s of (ireeee. (See .SV-a/phov.) Ileear- 
fu'd the art to sneh perfl'eiion that a (ilreek 
epiirrain «>n his Ni«)he says, ‘‘'fhe irtMls 
eli!m;re<l me to .Ntoiie, hut Praxiteles re- 
stored me to lili‘.” Praxiteles and his 
eontemporary Senpas united jrrandeiir 
with ji'raee ; and with them (alwiut 3(11 B. 
V.) begins the period of the beautiliil st} le 
in sTatuar\. The firmer also worked 
in hron/e, but, aee trdin^' to Pliny, he was 
most siMTesslid i.i marble. Pliny [IliM, 
J\at.^ 3(1, e. i, f ) ;fivi‘s a list of his 
principal worhs, wlileh we:<*; ratU'*sof tho 
jiods. 'I’he iin«*st i:j raid to have been tho 
Ciiidian V'enus, v/lr»m h'i wa*:; the fii*st to 
represent »v.iked. Aeee./’din^: to tradition, 
the eelebrat.ol e(>urt'‘s;Mis OrTma ami 
Ihnyne (i|. v.) se.ve.l :l> modids for it. 
'Phis \ enus is represented w’lth a smiling 
oounienanee, and in the ettitudcMd' having 
left the batli, or risen from the sea. This 
statue was fre(|uently copied. IlisCoaii 
Venus was nude down ti» the’ hips. Jii 
Bdttiger^s opinion, the Venus de’ Medici 
resembles tin! (hiidian Ve'iius only in the 
Ijosiiion of the lell hand ; hut tin* (hipito- 
line N’emis is eonsielereel as a eeipy of it. 
(See renus,) Tim gnxip of \iohe now 
in exisUMiee’, xvliieh is «dso attrihute’d to 
^enpas, semms to liave lu’e’n the prodtic- 
tion ot’ ditfen’.iit limes. Ills two statues 
ot (hipi<| were also cedehrated. One of 
tl»*m, which was placed in the temple of 
I npitl at Tliespia, and a statue of a satyr, 
whieli was ealled periboetos (the ffo- 
hniied), were considered hy Praxiteles, 
tieeonliug to l^atistmias, tts his finest works. 
All cxeeljiint copy of the latt«»r, diseover- 
5^d iu a villa of the empen)r Aiitoiiiinis, is 
tti the Museo Pio-Clementina, Among Iiis 
Works wcr(^ also statues of Diana, Ceixjs, 
'&c., in inorbh’, and in hroii/.e, 


xvhich served as motlels to succeeding art- 
ists. 

Prayer, Attitudes ok. The Greeks 
and Romans, like all citlnT lieathen iia- 
tioiis, extended their hainls w hen praying, 
siiiei! they jirayed to nieeive. Tliis uii- 
eieiit mode of praying W’JiS at first follow- 
ed hy the ( 'hristians ; hut they afterwards 
chaiigi’d it, i'Xteinled tin,* arms in the fJjria 
t)f the cross, to re])reseiit the erueifi.vioti 
of the Savior. 3’bey wen* llierefore (jften 
oldiged to have tln*ii arms siipjiortid for 
Innirs, tliiriiig wbicb tbeir j)rayers l;L<ted, 
by tlieir servants. They aft -rwardseross- 
ed their arms, and thus imitati’tl the Ori- 
ental expres.-ion of submissic/ii ainl humil- 
ity'. Jt then beeame the j»raeiiee to cross 
the bauds, wbieli w'as finally elianged to 
the pri'seiit custom of chu^piiig tliem — tin 
attitude, in ancient times, exjx'essive of 
the most ]>rr)foun<l grief and siibmissi.in. 
Among many nations (f>r iiistain*'*, liie 
modiTn (rreeksj, it is eustomaiy to tiini, 
in prayer, towards tbf! east, ils the region 
of the holy sepiilehn*. 

J'liKADAMiTEs (from tlie Latin prep, 
before); those in(*n, or genenitioiis, who, 
according to some, inhabited the ctirili 
previously to the Adamitic creation. By 
Konn*, rberefc're, it is assumed that Ad.im 
was not the iirst man; and Isaac PeyrfT 
(Mioo) nmintainetl that the Jews \/f*.e de- 
R’einied from Aiiam and Eve, and the 
Gentiles from tlie Pri‘adamitt‘<. Thet^ nn 
pnadamitic is also ajiplied to the remains 
of the primitive w'orlcl. 

Prebend; a yearly' stipend, paid from 
tlie fuiiils of an eei’lesiastieel establishiiient, 
as of a cathedral, or collegiate church. — 
Prcbciulan/ is the person wlio has a preb- 
end. A simple prebend has no more 
tJian the revenue xvliieli is assigned for its 
support ; Imt if the prebend Inis a jurisdic- 
tion annexed, the preheiulary is st\ led a 
dignitary. PrelK'iidimes, as such, have 
no cure of souls, and therefore' a pri’hond 
and a parocliial heiietieo are not iiicoin- 
patihle promotions. — I'he preheiuial stall 
is the seat of the pn'heiidaiy in the church, 
into xvliich he is inducted hy the derail and 
chapter. 

Preble, Edw'anl, commoilorc of the 
Aiuerican navy, w'as born Aug. 15, 1761, 
iu that part of Falmouth in Casci^bay 
wbieli is now' Portland, in Maine. From 
early^ cbildbood, he iliscovered a strong 
disposition tl»r perils and adventures, and 
a firm, ivsolutt! and |)ereevering temper, 
ilis fii*st voyage was to Eunipc in a letter 
of rnanpio, captain Frcnd. About the 
year 177P, he became inidsliipnian in the 
state ship Pnitector, tw'eiity'“Si.x guns, cap- 
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tain John Foster Williams, which, in her 
first cruise, captured the AdniimJ DiifiJ 
an English letter of marque of tbirty^six 
giULS but, in her second, lidi in witii a 
Britisii sloop and trigate, and was takc^ii. 
The prmci|)al officers were carritnl to 
Enghind ; hut Preble, by tht^ inten^st of a 
friend of his fiither, obtained his rolea'^e at 
New York, and ivtumed to his frit*nds. 
He next entered as first lieutenant on 
l)Otu-d the slmip of war Winlhrop, eaptaiii 
Little, and, while in that capacity, hoanhMl 
ainl cut out an English armed brig of su- 
perior forct*, King in Penolxsi*ot harbor, 
under circumstances which gave the ac- 
tion great He nanaiianl in the 

Winthrop until the peace of and, 

lietween tliat {HM-ind and tlw' commence- 
ment of the Frt'iich war, in 171H occupic‘d 
himself mostly as si i ip-master in various 
voyages. In tln^ latter year, he was nam- 
ed one of the live lieutenants that were 
first appointed by the government of the 
U. States, when making prejiarations to 
resist the insults and injuries of the rulers 
of France. In the autuiiui and winter of 
17i>8 — ^9, he made two cruises lus com- 
mandmit of the brig Pickering. The next 
year, he received a captain’s commission, 
and the commmid of tlie frigate Kss<.*x, of 
thirty-six guns. In January', 1800, he 
made a voyag<3 in hor to Batavia, whither 
he was sent with ca[itain Jiunes Sever, in 
the Congress, to convoy our homewnrd- 
bouod vessels from India and the East. 
The day after leaving i)ort, a snow stonn 
came on,and they parted fnwn the three ves- 
sels under convoy out. On the 12th, in a 
heavy gale, he 1(M sight of the Congmss, 
which WU.S unfortunately disiiuLsted, 
and obliged to put back. The Essex 
pursued the voyage alone, and, uftc.T wait- 
ing a suitable time at the cape of GckmI 
Ho)ie for the Congress, procrieded to Bata- 
via. Before and after arriving at Batavia, 
captain Preble inacle two eruis*3s, of a fort- 
night each, ill the liay of Sunda. In J une, 
he took under convoy home fourteen sail 
of American merchantmen, valued at sev- 
eral millions of dollars, and pmtected 
tliem until tln?y were out of danger. Near 
tlie end of' the year, he onivecl at New 
York, in a very delicate state of health ; 
and he continued so feeble as to be pre- 
vented from assuming the cuiiimand of 
the Adams for the Mediterranean, to 
which he was apfiointcd. In 180:3, ho was 
wifficiently recovered to f3nter again iifiou 
duty, and, in May of that year, was direct- 
ed to take command of the frigate Consti- 
tution, then lying at Boston, and get her 
ready for sea. In June, he received or- 


ders to take charge of the squadron des- 
tined to net ill the Meditcrruiiean us soon 
a.s it siioidd Im3 prepared. In August, he 
set sail, and reached the Mediternuwiui 
the ensuing moiitli. In that station, by u 
happy union of pnuh'iice and t'^tiergy, he 
lirat prevented a war between the einpe- 
mr of Morocco and tlio U. Stands, ainl 
next brought the Utsliaw of Trijjoli to 
ttM'ms by a s('ri(‘s of skilful and daring 
bomlxmlmciits. Having been joined by 
another sipiadnin, under the command of 
eommodoiv Barron, bis siMiinr oHicer, he 
obtaiiu^ii leav«* to rt'tiini lionu*. On his 
ilejKirturc, lu» reeeiveil an addrass from 
tli(^ ofiieers who had ser\’ed under him, 
eontaining the sti-ongest ex])ressions of 
attaelinu'iit and res|)eet. ('ongriiss voted 
the thanks of the nation to him, and ua 
emblemati(‘a! medal, wliieli were pn^sent- 
ed bv tli(‘ jm sident with empli.^'ic declar- 
ations of esteem. Alb'r Ids return, ho 
was much consiiht'd, and employed by the 
government in the management of the na- 
val con(‘enis. In the lalt(T part of the 
yem- 18(X), tlu3 IiiMiltli of eommodore 
Pn*ble Ixjgaii to deeline, lb? was attacked 
with the sanui complaint — a ilebility of 
the digestive organs — und(T\vbieh be was 
neiu* sinking, a f(*w years betbre. For 
many months, he struggled with the dis- 
ordiT, indulging a liope of recovery 
till witiiiti t(Mi days of Ids death. Finding 
that h<^ rei*eivi*«l no ndief frinn medical 
skill, he determined upon tiydiig the ett’ects 
of a voyage, and embarked in a packet, 
Imt soon n*tiiriii‘d in the ciTtitude that his 
end w’lLs near. lie breathf*d his last 
Aug. 25, 1807, in the Ibity-seventh year 
of Ids age. The ajijHianuice of eommodore 
Preble wa.s eomirianding ; Ids fi‘atures 
were strongly marked, and his eiuringe 
finii and erect. In the exercise of author- 
ity, he was |M?reiiiptoiy and rigid; hut 
though he made Idinsidf feared, and 
sometimes fidled in restndidng tlie impet- 
u«isily of his temper, he always retained a 
Htnuig interest in the affections of Ills offi- 
cers and men. In private lid*, he was 
kind and aftectioimte ; a fond relutHinand 
a kind iieighlior. His public spirit was 
great. Ho was patient of Inlxir, and 
liusiness was n>murkuhle for exactness and 
dcs|)atc}i. 

pRECKssiorf or the Equinoxes is 
very slow motion of tliern, by which they 
change their place, going from east to 
west, or backward, in anlecedenlia, as as- 
tronomers call it, or contrary to the 
of the signs. The jK>le, the solstices, the 
equinoxes, and all the other points of the 
ecliptic, have a retrograde motion, and arc 
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constantly moving? from cast to west, or 
from Ari<?s towards Pisces, &,c., Iiy means 
of which the er|iiiiioctial points are carried 
farther and furtiwr back amun^ the pre- 
c(‘diii^ si^ns of* stars, at the rate of aljout 
50.f^ each yeiir, whif^h retro^^rade motion 
is call iIhj precession^ recession or retroces- 
sion of the equinoxes, Jlc^nee, Jis the .stJirs 
remain immovable, and the eqiiinox(‘s ^o 
backward, the stai*s will seem to move 
iiion; and more etustward with resjM^ct to 
them ; for which re;Lson the longitudes of 
all the stars, bciiii/^j reckoned from the first 
point of Aries, or the vernal eipfinox, are 
continually iiicrcasin*'. Fnnii this cause 
it is that th(3 constejlations si'.em all to 
Jiave (‘lian^ed the places assigin.'d to them 
hy th<3 anci(;nt astronume'rs. In tlie time 
of llip])arc}nitf and the old<3St tistninomcrs, 
the eMjuinoctial points were fixed to the 
first stars of Aries and Libni; but the 
si^nis do not now answer to the same 
jioinls ; and the stars, which were tlnm in 
conjunction with the sun when he w'as in 
tlic (Mjuinox, are now a wholes si;,m, or .‘jO 
dc^Ti’cs, to the eastward of it ; so the first 
star of Aries is now in the portion of the 
ecliptic called Taurus ; and the stars of 
'ruurus are now in Gtanini, and those of 
(lernini in Cancer, and so on. Hence, 
likewise, tlie stam which rose or set at 
Jiny particular season of the y<?ar in the 
times of Eudoxus, Hesitxl, Vir«?il, Pliny, 
iVc., by no means aiiswiT, at this time, 
their descriptions. 'J'his seeiniiift chanjje 
of place in the slurs was first observed by 
Hiliparchua of Rhodes, who, P^8 yeara 
11. C., found that the loiif^itudi's of tlie 
t^tars ill Ills time were ^eaier than they 
had been before observed by Tiinocharcs, 
and than they were in tlie sphere of Eu- 
doxus, who wrote 380 years B. C. Ptol- 
emy also pcrceivotl the gradual change in 
the longitudes of the stars ; but he stated 
the (piantity at tixi little, inaking it but 
l°in 100 years, which is at the rate of 
<aily 3(3'^ per year. Y-hajig, a Chinese', in 
the year 721, stated the ipiantity of this 
change at P in 83 years, which is at tlie 
rate of 43p' per year. Other more iikkI- 
ern astronomers have made this im'cession 
^till more, but witli some small differences 
Imin each other; and it is now usually 
^en at 50p' per year. All these rates 
*0 deduced from a conijiarison of the 
longitude of certain slurs, as obsert^ed by 
nioro ancient astronomers, with the later 
observations of the same stars, namely, by 
subtracting the (bniicr from tlie latter, and 
tuviding tlie remainder by the numlnir of 
years in the interval between the dates of 
Oie observations : tlius, by a medium of a 
27 * 


great nuriiber of compariHona, the quantity 
of the annual change has l)cen fixcjd at 
according to which nue it w^ill re- 
quire 2.^,7111 years for the f‘quinoxes to 
inako tlifir revfdutions westward quite 
around the rurcle, and return to the sumo 
|K>iiit again. ^J'he explanation of the 
physi<*al cause; of this slow cliange in the 
]M)sitioii of the erpiirioxea, or the intersec- 
tions of tin; equinoctial witli the ecliptic, 
is one of tiie most difficult problems of 
physical iL^trononiy, wdiich even Newton 
attcmpt(;d in vain to solve in a j)erfectly 
satisfactory manner. Later mathfunati- 
ciaiis, however, as D’Aleniliert, Euler, 
Himpson, La])lace, have succeeded in it. 
Our JimiLs will only alhiw ns to say, in 
•geuenil, that this phenoiiienon is owing to 
tlic spheroidal figure of the eartJj, wliich 
itself arises from the earth’s rotation on its 
axis; for, as more matter Iuls thus Ijeen 
accumulated allround the equatorial parts 
than any when; else; on the cartii, the sun 
and moon, when on eitliei side of the 
eqiiatfir, by attracting this redundant mat- 
ter, bring the equator srxmer under them, 
in every ri’luni towards it, than if there 
was no such accumulation. This subject 
is treated cleju-ly and fully in the 22d 
l)ook of* Lalund(;’s »'istronomy (3d ed., Paris, 
171)2); sec, also, D’Aleiiilx'rt’s Rtcherches 
sur la Precession des Kquinoxes (Pitfis, 
1749, 4lo.) ; and Ferguson’s *dstronomy 
(Brewster’s edition, Edinburgh, 1821). 

Precious Stones. (See Gems,) 

Precipitation. (See Cohesion,) 

Predestination. (See Gra^e, and 
Calvin,) 

Prep'Ectures. Ainon^ the problems 
of the modem policy of Euroiie, there is, 
perhajis, none more importani than the 
combination which should take place in 
tlie administration of the affairs of to'ivns 
and districts, between tlie general govem- 
ineiit and the local authorities. In the 
countries of Gennaiiy, the care of certain 
public matters, 'which fonnerly belonged 
to the communities in their general as- 
st'mblios, iiiider the siqierintendciice of 
tlieir bailiffs, counts nial princes, was 
an early period, transfcired to tJie sove- 
reign and to tlie stewanls of the princes ; 
and only here and there liave aii}^ traces 
been preservixl of mi older constitution, 
wiiich certainly once existed in all the 
Geniiaiiic kingdoms, but has nowhere re- 
maiiicil to a considenible extent except in 
Eiigimid. For all that relates to the pres- 
ert'aiioii of public order and peace, tlie 
care of mails, and other public institutions, 
schools, poor rates, prisons, &c., the jw- 
liomeut is there the supremo authority, 
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which must determine the general princi- 
ples on which they are conducted, and 
must authorize the |NUticular cstahliah- 
inents that may l)e pra|)08e4l. In tlie' 
counties, the sheriff, as the king’s officer, 
is only the giumliiiii and administrator 
of the public authority, tlie executioner of 
the royal conunaiuls and judicial sen- 
tences, with jwwer to cull out the posse, 
comitatus, (q. v.) The administration, on 
the contrarjs is vested chiefly in th^ jus- 
tices of the peace, who may l)e coiL^itiered 
as a deputation of the priiici|Uil {H^rsons of 
e«*ich county, and it is contndled by the 
grand jurj', which assembles nt ca»*h 
court of assizes. (See mlssize.^,) Connect- 
ed witli this iude(>oudenco of the counties 
is the right of the people to assiunble in 
order to express tlieir views, wishes and 
grievances. (See Petition.) This is se- 
cured and conipletc<l hv the lilM'rty of the 
press. In the states of^ the continent, the 
sejKirate districts Iiave ceased tt> govern 
theiiiscdves, and have come under the 
contn)i of officers ap{)ointed by the gen- 
eral govenunent; and in most of the (icr- 
miui countries, colleges of counselloM 
have l)ecoine common since the sixteenth 
century. In France, a similar course of 
thin^ has taken place; in some of tlie 
|)rovinces, indeed, the constitution of the 
eatatas was retained, and in others local 
officers [dus] were established to sujier- 
iiitend the taxation ; but the estates in the 
pays (THals were by degrees luucli re- 
stricted, and tlie dus reduced to mem 
niyal officers. Most of the subjects of 
country fjoJice were traiisfl;rred to the su- 
lierior hailiwics, royal officers and {lorlia- 
ment; but, as the conseits du roi were 
more and more devclojied, not only did it 
iHicome the common course; of things to 
prefer {letitions to them, but viaitrcs des 
requetes were annually sent tlirougli the 
pmvinces to examine the administration 
of them in all its branches, including iiiil- 
itaiy, judicial^', finantfial and police atlUirs. 
lleruy II established them, in 1551, as 
perpetual overs«3ers in all thii pnninces, 
and, under Louis XIII, in 1<J.‘15, they re- 
ceive the name of inlenda?Us. Their 
official jiowers were iiion; and inon3 en- 
larged. They were bound to uncondi- 
tional oiM;dience to the ministers, and 
could be recalleil at any time. To their 
functions 'Ixilongctl the pnqioitionul as- 
sessment of taxes, the levying of soldhsrs, 
and their resmoval, the procuring of sup- 
plies for the army and the myal moga/iiH^, 
the keeping of roads, bridges and public 
edifices in reiiair, the care of tlie common 
concerns of tlie districts, the regulation of 


the trade in com fixim one province to 
another, &c. It was often Buj^gested to in- 
troduce, instead of these men, invested with 
siich arbitruiy [lowers, a colleml adiiiinis- 
tmtioii, u [lait of whose meiiibera, at least, 
slumld Ik* chosen by the provinces them! 
selves. Hut this was never done; and 
thus tluf office of iiiUuuhuits reiiiaiiMHl till 
the n'volutioii, uiid the ahusi*s of their au- 
thority coiitrihiited not a little to pniduce 
this catastrophe. ' It was therefore one of 
'he tii'st doings of the national coiiveutiou 
to alN)lisli tlie.se otiices, and, instead of 
them, to ert'ct in eneli ileiNirtment a gen. 
eral administration, whose inenilH^rs were 
chostm by the eitiziuis. A din*ctory of 
the tie|>artment was [KTUimieiit: a eouu. 

, cil, on the othcT luuid, was to meet every 
year, to iix the ex[)enditures of tlie de|)ait- 
inent, to audit accounts, and to exercise a 
degree of lcgi!»Iali\ e jMiwer over t , le nfluirs 
of the ile[uiitni<‘nt. A similar regulation 
was iiitrodiK'ed in the districts and single 
towns. Hut, by this organization, the 
|K)wer of tin? goviTumeiit was imich 
weakened, and the authorities of the de- 
jMirtments often come Uirwml in o|x?n op- 
|M)sition to the ministry. It was, then'- 
tbre, one of the first o|>erutions of Napoleon, 
who cannot he denied to have [Kissessed 
an extniordinnry sagacity in all that per- 
taiius to tlie mecluuiisni of govenunent, to 
restore the intenilunts, not, however, under 
tills fHriou.s naiiKs hut under the up|M:llu- 
tion oi' prefects, I'liis was aceoniplishcd by 
the law of Fob. 17, 1800 (28 FJuv., yeai' 
VIII), by which there was established lor 
each de[»artiiieiit a prelect (to be apfioint- 
ed and dismissed at [ileusure by the lin^t 
consul), a council of the prefecture, con- 
sisting of 3 — 5 ineinliers, and a general 
council of the do[mrtineut. The bust, also, 
apjHiiuted by the first consul, was to as- 
sfuiihle once a year to distribute the quota 
of the diqnirtrneiital taxes among the dis- 
tricts(urron(/mcmeYia,orimder-[)n!fectures), 
to fix the exiMuises of the de[)artinent, to 
decide on reinoiLstranccs respt^ctiDg ex- 
ces.sivc taxation, and to audit the accounts 
of the prefects resjMM'tiiig the depuitinciital 
trca.siiry. Hut it seems tiiat tliesc conseits 
genhaux dt (Upartement, as well ns the 
conscUs tParrondissetnent, were ta(3itly siif- 
ered to fall into disuse. The prefects 
are intrusted with tlie whole orgmiizatiou 
and inaiiageinent of the police establish- 
ments; hut tlie punishment of offences 
against the [Kilice n^gulations lielougs to 
iMirticulnr courts not under their control. 
VVithin this sphere of action, the prefects 
ore unchecked : the sub-prefects, who 
stand at the head of the districts, ore cu- 
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tii« 1 y subject to their commands; and 
the authorities of the coimnutiitics, as 
well 08 the justices of the jieace, can set 
no limits to their activity. The courts 
have no cognizance of any matter which 
lias alreaily lieeri decided by an act of 
prefecture (arriti of the prefects, or coun- 
cil of the prefijcture), even though the 
officers may have exceeded their |)owers, 
until that act has lieen avoided by the 
comfxjtcnt authorities, liy means of the 
j)rcfccts, tiie miniHtry can exert a great 
influence, not inendy on public, but alwj on 
j)rivate aflairs. Under Napoleon, the pre- 
fljcte had to make reiK)rt 8 of the rich 
heiresses of their departments, in onler to 
aflord an opjiortunity to the favorites of 
govcnuiient Hi address them. Legrave- 
reiid (Des iMcunes dt la Legislation Fran- 
raise) has disclosed a numlx^r of abuses, 
hy which the prefects invaded the private 
])ro|)erty and dorncHtic relations of the cit- 
izens. How the adiiiinistration of penal 
justice, the elections, &c., were rnanuged 
by them acconling to the puriKiscs of the 
ministers, is notorious. The iiower of the 
prcifects, however, ceas<»s, at W'st hy law, 
Jis soon as a legal contest arises res|)erting 
a sul)j<;ct of administration ; fiir he must 
refer such <^ases to the court upiniiiitcd tor 
the pur|K)se, the council of tin? prefectures, 
of which he is the president, but in which 
he has only a ciusting vote. Under the 
cognizance of this court fall all disputes 
res|jeciing tlie taxation of particular indi- 
vhluols, resjiecting contracts for supplies, 
ciig^cmentH with the state for building, 
the indeiimificutioii of those who liuve had 
to give up any thing to the public, or have 
been injured by the contractors for public 
buildings, logcther with injuries sustained 
in war, contests respecting any of the 
public domains, &c. The appeals against 
its decisions [arrHis) lie to the council of 
state. Against the decision of the minis- 
ters, also, in contested matters of adminis- 
tration, complaints must be submitted to 
the council of state; but in matters not 
disputed, memorials alone against the pre- 
fects can be laid before the ministers, and 
complaints against the ministers must be 
addressed iinmcdiately to the king. The 
Uature and extent of the power of the 
prefecture and the destruction of free- 
dom and independence in the administra- 
tion of the townships, all parties in Franco 
®&ree in censuring. But how arbitrary 
^wer and partiality may bo banished 
trtim the administration of tlio prefects, so 
tw not to deprive the government of its 
t^quisite energy, and in what way com- 
luunities may be reinvested with self-gov- 


ernment, are questions relucting which 
the greatest diversity of opinion prevails. 

pREONANCT ; the state of a female who 
is with child. Prc^ancy begins at the 
moment of conception, and ceases with 
that of birth. During pregnancy, the vital 
activity, especially of the womb, which 
prolmbly receives, a few days after con- 
ception, the fecundated vesii^le, increases. 
The iK?riodical discharge of blood ceases, 
hut the vessels of die womb Ixcome en- 
larged, more charged with blood, longer 
and stmighter. Its cellular substance be- 
comes softer, and more 8 pong>', the sides 
tliicker, the cavity wider. It loses the 
jiear shape, which it has when not im- 
precated, and becomes more glohular. 
• It sinks during the two first months of 
jiregnancy lower into the pelvis, but after- 
wa^s rises, and becomes larger, until, in 
the eighth month, the bottom of it can be 
felt externally in tin? region of the stomach. 
In the ninth month, it sinks again some- 
what. In these changes of the w'onib, 
the einbiyo (q. v.) developes itself, until it 
has reached, in the fortieth week, a suffi- 
cient degree of maturity to be able to live 
separate from the mother, when the birth 
takes place, and pregnancy is at an end. 
But the vital activity is increased in the 
state of pregnancy not only in the womb, 
but in the whole body, with healthy and 
vigorous women. Pregnant women are 
lioldcr, more independent, more enter- 
prising, stronger than before, and retain 
these qualities when they are niotliem. 
lliey are more rarely affected by conta- 
gious dis(?ases; consumption is checked 
during prc*gnancy, but makes the mora 
rapid progress after its completion. Hys- 
teric women feel often uncommonly w’ell 
during this period; the TO^ity are freed 
from tlieir attacks; some heconie uncom- 
monly fat. On tlie other hand, this state 
is, with many, particularly with feeble, 
sickly, delicate, too young or too old wo- 
men, often accompanied by a great many 
complaints, which depend upon the alter- 
e<l state of the systems of the vessels and 
nerves. The stomach particularly often 
siifters ; hence nausea, vomiting, a morbid 
loatiiing of, or craving ffir, jiarticular 
dishes, wdiich were till then indifferent. 
Pregnant women often suffer, also, by 
w’andcring pains, particularly in the teeth, 
and by cougliing. Much inclination ex- 
ists in the Ixidy to inflammation and a 
heated state of the blood ; tlie veins of the 
feet and the posteriors are swelled. The 
mechanical pressure of the womb, thus 
changed in situation and foim, not unfl«- 
quently causes irregularities in the dis- 
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chargrs of the uriiio and oxcroinonts. All 
these changes serve as sipns of pregimiiey. 
Other signs are the gradual and n^gidar 
ehaiiges observed at tiu' o)HMiing of the 
\vt)inb by internal exaiiiinathni ; also the 
Slate of the bivasts, whieh become larger 
(hiring pivgnaney, and in which a milky 
substance collects, but partictdarly the 
eliaiige of col(»r round the iii))))le; lastly, 
the motion of the child felt by the mother 
in the second half of the period of pivg- 
naney, and tlie perception of ditferent 
parts of the fietns by external and internal 
examination. It is very im])oi1ant to de- 
termine the fact of pn*gnan(*y at an t'arly 
stag<?; but it is very ditfieult, in some 
e;ises, particularly in the tii*st half of the 
j)erio<!, becaust* then* are a nutnber (»f 
diseases of the abdomen which are attend- 
ed with similar symptoms. Pregnancy 
irself is subjeet to a number of d(*viations 
Ihjin the ordinary course. The ruh‘s laid 
down to jirevent injury to the embryo, 
and to preser\e the liealth of tla* moth<*r, 
Jiave relen*nce princi(>ally t<» air, nourish- 
Jm*nt suid exercise ; to the natural desires 
and preternatural longings(the latter must 
bo gratified with much eaiiiion); to the 
jMLssions, which must be carefully restniin- 
ed; to the imagination, b(*causetln^ whohj 
nervous system may easily become over- 
excited ; to the prop(.*r allowance of sleep, 
and the disp(jsition of tin; tiress, which 
must not press either the abdomen or the 
breast. All injuries from over-exertion or 
incchaiiical causes arii to be can»fiilly 
avoided, as falls, lifting, blows, &c., be- 
cause they may easily occtision abortions. 
During ])regiuuicy, care ought also to be 
taken that the brcfists arc fit, after the? 
birth of the child, to nourish it. It is a 
iiiiHUiken idea that abortions take pltice 
much more frefjueiitly among the higher 
cliLsses : the poorer cliLsses in jMijnihms 
citie.s are (piite as liable to them. In tin? 
country, where a ])urer air k(s*ps the hoily 
altogether in a more vigorous .^tate, alnir- 
tions occur less frecjiieiitly. The advice 
of cxjwrienced female friends, during the 
whole period of pregnancy, is, of coiiitmj, 
of the greatest value ; yet, in almost all 
countries, certain jirejudices exist rcsjMJct- 
ing this irn|M)rtaiit state in a female’s life, 
and tlie advice of a [ihysician cannot Ikj 
disj)cns(jd with. The internal exarriiiia- 
tions miiiitioned above are com|)arutiv(*ly 
rare in England and the U. iStates ; but, 
ill Franc*}, Gennany and Italy, if not 
throughout the Eurojican continent, they 
tielong to the rcgidar course of medical 
attendance in the state of pregnancy. 
pRjsuMTE ; a mineral first discovered 


by colonel Prelin, at the cape of Good 
ilope, to whom it ow(*s its imnie. It 
sometimes occurs in oblupie rhombic 
prisms, its primary form, but more gen- 
(‘rally in irregular (*igbt-sided tubh's and 
low six-sided prisms. Pix'luiite, bow'ever, 
is found, for the most part, in hotryoidal 
concretions, of the size of a pea, and larger, 
made up of d(*licat(} fibres ; its color is 
some shade of yellow or gretm ; it is 
translucent, shining, and hard eiiongh to 
serateli glass ; sjieeilie, gravity 2.H to 3 ; it 
melts with intumescence into a pale green 
or y(‘llow glass, and consists of si lex ‘Pl.Ki, 
aliimine 30.d.'k lime 1 8,;3:3, oxidcof iron o.tifi, 
and water l.K‘1; it b(‘loiigs to trap roeks 
and sieiiite, in which it is found in the 
*form of veins and geudt's. It is found in 
various parts of the world, and coirurs, in 
particular, in V‘ ry fine pieces, Irom Scot- 
land. In tin* P. States, it occurs ahun- 
daiitly in several towns in Ciumrctieut, 
but is found in the greatest perfection at 
Furniington. 

PiiKLATHprilbe UomariCathoIiccluirch, 
those spiritual olticers who (‘xercise juris- 
diction ill tlu'ir o>vii name. These were, 
originally, only the liisbops, arcbbislio))s, 
patriarchs, and the jiope. The cardinals 
and legates, abbots and priors, also ob- 
tained eertain privileges of jurisdiction by 
grant or pn^scriptioii. lii the: (h*rman 
(‘iiipin;, previous to the si^ciilarisations of 
1803, a numher of high ecclesiastics, who 
held immediately of the emp(*ror, had also 
a s<*cular jurisdiction, and several had llio 
])riiic(‘ly dignity, with a s(*ut and voice in 
the diets. (See E/ec^or, and Gvnnnn tlmpire,) 
The term prelates is often used merely to 
signify the higher dignitaries of the church. 

P R K M 1 s K s . ( See SpUof(ism. ) 

Premium. (See Jiounip,) 

Prkmoxstratexses ; a religious ordci, 
founded in the French bishopric of Laon, 
by Norhert, a canon of Xanten in (’levcs, 
who, by the uusUirily and zeal whi<*h lie 
maiiifestc'd as nn‘hbisho[> of Magdeburg 
(in 115^7), acrpiired tlic! honor of caiioiii/a- 
lion. Ill the forest of Oiin^y, in a meadow 
poiiitcjd out to liini, us he suid, by Heaven 
(pri montr^, pratum inonslratum; thtjuco 
the name of tin} order), ho colhicled his 
first disciples ( I liiO), and gave them the 
rule of St. Augustine with some additional 
rigor. The Premonstrateiises, therefore, 
consider themselves tus regular cuiionsj 
though, ljy their constitution, they arc 
actually monks. TJieir order jucren.scd 
rapidly ; several iiutincries were estab- 
lished with the same rigid rules; at first 
(as was the cose with that of Fontovra»«} 
in the neighborhood of the monasteries, 
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from whoso revenues they were suji- 
portcd, but sulMeauently at a distance 
U'om them, to avoid djc dangers of inter- 
cotiiniunicution. The abbot of the original 
monastery Pr^niontre, near Coucy, was 
general, and, with three other abbots, 
formed the great council of the fathers of 
the order. The order w-as introduced 
into England in 1140, and its members 
were there regularly known ns the White 
Canons. Before the reformation, they had 
2000 monasteries, among wliicli were 500 
nunneries, mostly in (xertimiiy, the Neth- 
erlands, France, England, and tlie north 
of Europe ; but the reformation dimin- 
ished this nuinher, by more than one hali^ 
in the sixteenth century. The monas- 
teries in Spain attempted to revive their 
discipline in 1573, by uniting in u strict 
observance of their rules; hut they re- 
mained in communion with those of the 
connnon ohser\'ance. In KkK), this eom- 
inunioii of all the monasteries, of hoth 
kinds, was confirnied by new statutes. In 
the eighteenth cfuitury, the order hud no 
houses in Italy ; in France, it had forty- 
two monasteries ; the nunneries hud all 
disupp<;ared. It now consists of a few 
houses in Spain, Poland and the Austrian 
states, especially in Bohemia, where it has 
at Prague one of its handsomest and rich- 
est monasteries. 

PREPOsiTioif (from pr^epositust placed 
before) ; a part of speech, which is used 
to show tlje* relation of one object to 
another, and derives its name from its 
being usually jdaced before the word 
which expresses the olyectof the relation. 
In some languages, this relation is oAeu 
<‘xpressed by changes of the termination 
(cases), without the use of a preposi- 
tion. 

Prerogative Court. (See Courts di- 
vision Ecclesiastical Courts.j 

Prerogatives of the King of Eng- 
LAxn. (See Great lirilam.) 

pRESBURo (Posonium ; in Hungarian, 
Posony ; in Sclavonic, Pressburek) ; a 
city of Hungary, capital of a palatinate of 
the same name, on the left hank of the 
Banuhe, which hertj divich's into several 
hranclips, and is cn)ssed by a flying bridge; 
lat.48® 8' N. ; Ion. 17° E. It is built on 
a hill overlooking a wide ])lain ; the walls, 
which formerly separated it froiii the suh- 
t^rhs, liave been demolished ; the streets 
are narrow, steep, and only in part jiaved. 
Ihe handsomest streets and cupiarea are 
m tlaj suburbs. The cutbedral dedicated 
St. Martin is a large building in the 
gothic style; in the cliapel of St. John, 
belonging to it, the coixinatioii of the 


kings of Hungary formerly took place. 
The castle, which served as a barrack, 
was burnt down at tlie beginning of tho 
present century, but its walls are stundiiig. 
Presl)iirg contains seven monasteries, four- 
teen chujrclies (of which twelve are Cath- 
olic), oiif; synagogue, several lio.spitals, 
and s(3me literary institutions. Popula- 
tion 32,020, of which 25,000 are Catholics, 
5000 Lutherans, and 2000 Jews. The 
transit trade is considerable, and there are 
some manufactures. Presburg was tho 
capital of Hungary until Joseph II made 
Buda the caf)itul. Tlie peace of Presburg 
(concluded pec. IG, 1805, between Fran- 
cis, em[)eror of Germany, and Napoleon), 
was the immediate consequence of the 
*lmttle of Austerlitz. (See Austria, and 
Auslerliiz,'^ The German cni()eror ceded 
the part of the territory of Venice acquired 
hy the peace of Luneville (q. v.) to tho 
kingdom of Italy ; acknowledged the 
regal dignity and sovereignty of the elec- 
tors of Bavaria and VVurtemberg, and the 
sovereignty of the electcg* of Baden ; 
ceiled Tyrol, Vorarlberg, and some dis- 
tricts, to Bavaria ; the greater part of the 
Brisgau, with Constance, to Baden ; and 
the towns on the Danube, and some other 
(lortions of the Suahian possessions of 
Austria, to Wurteinberg. For these ces- 
sions, Austria received some indemnifica- 
tion. (See Confederation of the Rhine ; 
and consult Schoirs Histoire des Traites 
de Paix, 7th vol.) 

PRESBYT£RIA^'S (froui the Scripture 
term jtpeofivrcpos, elder); those Christians 
who maintain that Uiere is no order in the 
church superior to that of presbyters or 
elders, affirming the tenns npecpvrtpos (elder) 
and intffKono( (bishop) to be of precisely the 
same import. The Presbyterians believe 
that the authority of their ministers to 
preach the gospel, and to admiiiister tlie 
sacranieiits of baptism and the Lord’s 
supper, is derived from the Holy Ghost 
by the imposition of the hands of the pres- 
bytery (assembly of presbyters) ; and ac- 
cordingly they oppose the scheme of the 
Independent or Congregational churches, 
with tlic same argument which the Epis- 
copalians use, wliile they differ from these 
latter in not admitting any inequality of 
rank among the ministers of the church. 
Tlie established church of Scotland is 
Preshyterian ; this mode of ecclesiastical 
government having been introduced thith- 
er from Geneva, by John Knox, the cele- 
brated Scotch reformer. (See Knox, and 
Scotland.) The doctrines of the church 
are Cnlviiiistic, the Westminster confes- 
sion of faith being the standard of the 
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nationnl creed, which ail minislers are 
nM]iiiivd to siihscribe. Inhere art* lour 
ecclesiastical jmlicatories, viz. the kirk 
session, coiiipostul of the minister t>f tlie 
])arish and a nimiher of the most respect- 
able laymen ; the presbytery, composed 
of the ministers of a certain district, with 
an ekler Ironi each parish ; the synotl, 
consistini; of the ministers and elders of a 
certain number of pivsb\ teries ; and the 
general assembly, composed of i\*pr«‘sen- 
tatives of the j^resbyteries (‘iOO ministers 
and lod ehlers), and of the universities. 
This is the supreme eeelesiastieal tribunal, 
and meets once a year. Tin? I'resbyte- 
rian church in the T. Stales ihu's not 
materially ditfer from that of Scotland.. 
The tirst presl»ytery was nriranized in this 
country in 1704, by the a>>ociation of 
several ministers wlio bad reet'ived l*rt's- 
byterian ordination in I airope, ami who 
agreed ti> govern tliems«'l\t‘s aLoeeably to 
tin; Westminster coniesMon of faith (sec 
Crenf), fortn ot' government, book of dis- 
cipline, and diroctfu-y lor woi>hip. 'Phe 
presbyteries Mib>e(jin.*nfl\ tbrnn-d lia\e 
been oriratiized by a4*t of tlii> pre>b\itry, 
or stunt' superior judic/Uory, such as a 
syrnul or gen - ral J.*'^"ml>ly. In the mnl- 
tile of tlie la-t <'entiiry, the Pre>!»N terian 
eliurelj was tlivide.!, b\ a <elii<m. into the 
synotl of New ^'ork, «»r the Nt'W l/iLdits, 
ainl tin; s\nt»d <jf IMiiladelphia ; but, in 
17.*)^. the twtj botiies m*-r, ami reutfited 
ihemselve*! into t)ne s\ nod, «>ntitb*d tho 
Sxjiod of New Vtnk ami JMiiladelfdim. 
Tin; Hrst ireneral as-».’mhly met in J7H!), 
and, in l^-ll, it com|)relnaide<l 
churches, lf?01 ministers, lH*i,017 Cf»ni- 
imnfieanis, (Miibraeing a population of 
l,f500,000 souls. The niiinlier of synods, 
in iKll), was niin'teen ; that of ])res- 
byteries, ninety-eight. The theological 
seminaries, umler tin; can; of the general 
assemhly, are three, at iVineeton (N<;w 
Jersey), Alleghanytown (Pennsvlvania), 
and Prince Eilward comity (Virginia), 
besides several synodical seminaries. 

l^KKscoTT, Oliver, was Ixrni at Oroton in 
the state of Massacliiisctts, April 27, 1731, 
of a highly respectable English family. 
He was graduated at Harvard college, in 
1750, and cornincnccd the practice of 
medicine, after a due course of study. 
The condition of the limes, however, did 
not allow him to prosecute his pnifcs- 
sional duties uninterruptedly. He en- 
gaged actively in public life, uiid received 
from the government many appointments 
and comnfissions. In the rnilitiu he wa.s 
successively made, by the king, u major, 
lieutenant-colonel, and colonel. On the 


breaking out of the revolution, he took a 
<lc'cule<l ]>art in favor of liberty, and, in 
I77t5, was appoiiit(;d, by tin; supreme ex- 
ecutive couiK'il of Massachusetts, hriga- 
di«'r-geiieral of the militia Uu* tin* county 
of Miildlesex — a post the diitk's of whieli, 
joined to his eare in aiding to organize 
the town eonmiittees of eorrespondetiee in 
that part of tin* eomiiry in which he lived, 
rendered his situation om; of great labor. 
In I77<>, In; was chosen a member of the 
board «)f war. In 1777, be was elected a 
member of the supn'ine ('.xeciitive council 
of the slate, and after serving in tliat 
capacity for three yeai-s, (h'elim'd a re- 
election. In 177H, lie wa.s appointed the 
third maji>r-gem'ral of the militia through- 
out the eommoiiwealtli. In 177!), he was 
made judge of ]>rohal(* of wills, \:e., f<»r 
the county I'f Miildh'sev, and r tained llie 
otliee until his death, gi\ing imi\t‘rsal satis- 
I'aetion hy his iirhanity and the able and 
correct manm'r in which he disi-harged 
hi'< duties. Jii Hi^l, lu; was iiami'd tin; 
.'iceoml majnr-geueral o|‘ the* militia, hut 
he* .Mion ti'iidered hi< re*.''iguatieui. In the; 
.‘<aim* year, he* re'e-e ivt'd a te.stimemial eif 
the; cejufidi'iie'e; repeKseal in his e*haraeleT 
hy the* ge>\e‘rmm’Ui, hy re*eei\ing freuu it a 
eommi.'<siem ‘Mei e*aUM* te> he* appre*he iuled, 
ami e*eujiuiiite'd to gaeil, any pe'rsem whom 
\e)u shall ele*e‘m the* sale*ty ed* the* e'eimmem- 
w'e*alth re*e|uire*s le) ho re‘slraiue*d eil’ Ids 
]H*r.soiial liberty, eir wheiso eiilargeim'iit 
within the; e'ommeinwemlth is daiige‘rous 
tlie*re*to.” Deie^teir IVe.seott also liedd se*v- 
(‘ral niunie'ipal eiliiees, and te>ok an active; 
part in the; piihlie; hn.sincss of liis teiwn. 
He; elmel at (Ireiloii, Nov. 17, IHO l, in the 
se;ve;iity-le)urlh ye*ar e;f his age;. Deie-teir 
Pre*.se;eiit was di.stingni.slied feir ae*ti\ity, 
eolleiepiial tah'iits, and polite*ii(‘SS of man- 
ners. .As mueh time; as In; could spare; 
from his public occupations, lie; de\e)te (l 
te» his j)re)ie‘.*^.*^ie)nul dntie's, ami, feir ne'arly 
half a ceuitury, was one; of the* nieest pe)|)U- 
lar pliysieians of the* commeinwealtli. He 
]M)sse;sse*el tlie; singular fae-nlty of slce*piug 
on liorse'hack. 

PiiKscoTT, William, a distinguished 
rovolutiemary officer, was born in 172t>, ut 
Goslie;!!, in Mas.sachnse;tls. At the ca|)- 
lui-c of Capo Breton, in 1758, he was a 
liout(*n:int of the provincial troops, and at- 
inictcil, by bis conduct in that campaign? 
the notice; of the British general, who e>t- 
fe;reel him u commis.sioii in the r(;gular 
army, which, ho\v(;ver, he declined. 1“ 
1774, when the struggle between the col- 
onies and tho mriihcr country was at hand, 
lie was uppeiinteel to command a legiincnt 
of minute men, organized by the provin- 
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cial ron^^ress, mid, on roooiviii;r noiirc; of 
ilm int<‘iid<;d oporiitioiis of (jJajro 

nirjiinst Coiic*«)nl, itiandaMl with it to I^«‘X- 
iiio-fon. Jioicirc! lie arrived, iiowever, tlio 
Jiritisii laid retreated, and he ilicii pro- 
c;i*e(Ied to ( ’aiiihrid^e, wliere lie entered 
tlie army that was ordered to he raised, 
the ;^realer part of his ollieers and men 
voliMiteeriii;,^ to serve with him for the 
1ii>t (‘aiiipaigii. On the Ihth of June, 
1770, In; was ordi’red to Charlestown with 
three re;(imenls, and directed to throw up 
works on Ihniker hill. On reachin*' the 
*<r,,)inid, it wjis pereeiv<*d that the neigh- 
horiag eh-vation, ealUal HrmVa hill, was a 
more snitahli; station ; and on it the de- 
H‘in*« s wen; erected. 'TIk; next day, as is 
well known, gtaieral Ilowe, with a force 
mor(‘ than fpiadriiple that under the ordei'S 
of cohaiel l*rescott, attempted to dislodge 
him, and, after a cont(‘st among the most 
meiiiorahie in the AnnTicaii annals, siic- 
ccederl in ellectiiig that object with im- 
mense loss, (\jlonel Prescott was cnie of 
tlie Inst to leavi; tin* intrenchinents when 
he I'omnl it neci'ssjuy to order a retreat, 
and he olfered to the coinmandcT-in-chief 
toretJiki* the position the same night, if he 
would give him two regiments, in 1777, 
he resigmal his command, and returned 
iioiiK* ; hut in the autumn of the same 
yejir, he went as a volunteer to the imrtli- 
ern army undt.T general Cates, and was 
jm sent at the capture of Jhirgoyne. This 
\\as his last niilitary service, lie subse- 
quently sat in the legislature of his native 
Mate iJir several veal's. Jle died in 17J>5, 
in his s('venti('tii year, highly esteemeil 
as an energetic, brave, and patriotic cit- 
izen. 

l*HKscuii'Tio.\ is a right or title acquir- 
ed hy us(; and tina;, as w hen a man can 
Hiow no other title to what he claims, 
than that he, and those under whom he 
Haims, liave immemorially used to enjoy 
It. The ohji'ct of prescription is to se- 
rine the title to property to him who has 
had the possession of it for the term lixed 
hy the law, and to jirevcnt any one from 
disturhing his possession after siicJi term 
has expired. The law of prescription is 
inti'iidcd to punish the Jiidolencc of 
proprietors ; it only interprets their silence 

ezinscnt, presuming that a man xvho 
neglects to assert his right for a long se- 
nes of y(un-s, givi's it up. Many celebrat- 
ed authors, as (h'otiiis, Pufleiidorff and 
^''ollius, have tnaiiitaiiied that the law of 
prescription is derived from the law of 
Jjatura. It forms a part of the law of iia- 
tons. By the civil law, things movable 
become subject to prescription, after the 


(;xpiration of ibrce years, and a pnssi'ssion 
during ten years, if tlie (mrties an; fin seiit 
(that is, in the province), and iwi iity years 
if they are absent, will also found a pre- 
siTiption to things immovtihle, if the pos- 
sf;ssion was honestly obtained at first. 
(JusL Inal, lih. ii, tit. b). Where tlie posses- 
sion was rnalti fule, a iirescription of' thirty 
years is necessiiry to confi*r a title. In the 
code of i\a))o]eon,the provisions in regard 
to prescription to things immo\al)le are 
similar, in some Roman Catholic coun- 
tries, prescrijitioii does licit avail against 
the ^-hnreh, if short of a hiJndn;d years. 
In the English law, the te rm jjrtscriptwn 
is applk^l only to incorporeal lieredila- 
mcuits. as a right of way, a common, &:c. 
\ piescnjition is distinguished from a 
custom by this, tliat custom is prope rly a 
loe*al usage, and not aimexe;d to a pe;rson ; 
such as a custom in a manor, that land 
shall dcsceuid to the youngest seui ; hut 
prt‘scriptie)n is nuu’ely a pe;rs(ii}al usage;; 
as that Stmijironins and his ancestcirs, or 
those* whose e.*slale he hath, have; use el, 
time out of mind, to have coniinon of 
pasture in sneh a elose ; for this is a usage 
anne;xeMi to the person of the owner of 
this estate*. By the* law of England, a 
pre;scri|>tion must have existe;ei from time 
whcre;of the* memory of man is not to 
the contrary, which is to be understood, 
not nierelyOf living memory, but of mem- 
ory by me‘nns of re'corels or oilier written 
memorials; and, therefore*, wliere there is 
any proof of the original or commence- 
ment of any thing, it cannot he claimed hy 
pre'seriplion ; unK*ss,indee*d,the commence- 
ment were before the reign of Richard 
I, for till’ll it is considered to have existed 
immemorially, on an equitable construc- 
tion of the statute of Westminsle’r, I, 
which limited that lime fora writ of right. 
(IStarkie on EvuL, 1204.) In the T. JSiates, 
it lias been made a question, whether there 
can bo a prescription, us llic settlement of 
the country was within the tiincofincinoiy, 
by the English law*; and it has been 
lield that tliere could be no prescription in 
this country, in some of the slates. In 
Massachusetts, it has been held, that the 
time of prescription does not extend fur- 
ther back (Jian sixty years, and that it is 
questionable whether it extended back 
further than forty yeans. (8 Pick, 504.) 

President ; the supreme executive of- 
ficer of tlie U. States. The quaJiftcation^ 
flowers, and mode of election, of this ofti- 
ccr are settled by article II of the Consti- 
tution, the first section of which w'as 
amended in 1804. (For qualifications 
and mode of election, see Election;^ see 
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also article ConstiliUiotis,) By section 
1st of that articlts it is provided, ** that iti 
case of the rtMiioval of the president from 
office, or of his death, or disa- 

bility to disehar^ the powers and duties 
of his office, the same sliull devcdve on 
^ the vice-president ; and the congress may 
by law provide tor the case of nnnovul, 
death, rt\«<igiia(ioii or inability both of the 
president and vice-presiileiif, by declaring 
what officer shall theti act as president, 
and such officc^r shall act, until the disa- 
bility he removed or a president be elect- 
ed.” In piirstnince «)f this provision, the 
act of congress of March 1, sec. 11, 
declaivs, tlial in such case of \acancv, the 
president of the senate pro aial if 

there he none, tin* speaker of the house 
of ivprcsentatives, shall act until the va- 
canev is supplied. I'he presiilent holds 
bis ollice for four years, and it is providi‘d 
by law (act of congress, Mandi 1, I711*i), 
that the term for wliieh the presitlent 
and vice-pnv<idcnt shall lai t‘IecttMl, siiuli 
begin on the fourth day of March n<‘Xt 
succeciliiig the ilayof election. The fii'st 
section of Article II of the eonstitutioii 
also provides, that “the [iresident shall, at 
stated times, receive f<»r his servi<*<.*s a 
cornpensiition which shall iit'ither he iii- 
creas4.*d nor diminished during the period 
for which he shall have been tdecteil, and 
be shall not n^ceive within that ptu'iod any 
other emoinmeiil from the b. rotates, or 
any of tliem.” Ileforcj entering on the 
execution (»f his office, he is refpiired to 
take the following oath or affirmation: 

“ I do solemnly swear (or affirm) that i 
will faithfully exectile, the office of presi- 
dent of the C. States, and will, to tin; best 
of my ability, prestTve, pnnect and defeiiil 
the coiistitutiou of ilie IJ. Stales.” The 
powers of the president are lixed by sec- 
tion 2 of Article III, in the fdlowiiig 
terms : “ The president shall he coiii- 
maiider-in-chief of tlie army and navy of 
the U. States, and of the militia of the 
aevend states wlien culled into the actual 
service of the U. States ; he may require 
the opinion, in writing, of the princi|>al 
officer in each of the executive depart- 
ments, upon any subject relating to the 
duties of their respective offices, and he 
shall have power to grant reprieves and 
pardons for offences against the U. States, 
except in cases of irnfieachineDt He 
filiall have power, by and with the consent 
ofthe senate, to make treaties, provided two 
thirds of the senators present concur ; and 
he shall nominate, and, by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the senate, shall afj- 
potut ainbaiaadors, other public ministers 


and consuls, judges of the supreme court, 
and all other officers ofthe U. States, wJiose 
ap|>oiiitments are not liereiii otlierwise 
provided for, and which shall 1 k 3 estab- 
lished l)y Jaw ; but the congress may by 
law vest the appointment of such inferior 
officers, us diey think proper, in the presi- 
dent alone, in the courts of law, or in the 
heads of departments. The pn.*sidcm 
shall have power to fill up all vacancies 
that may happen during the mcess of the 
senate, by granting coinnii.«<simi.s, which 
shall expire at the end of their next scs- 
sit»n.” Section 7 of Article I rtjqiiires 
that “ every bill, which shall have passed 
the house of repi'eseiitatives and the sen- 
ate, shall, before it become; a law, he pre- 
seiiteel to the president of the D. States; 
if he approve*, he shall sign it ; hut if not, 
ho shall n‘tn:‘ii it. With his ohioctions, to 
that house in which it shall have originut- 
e*d, who shall f*nte*r the eibjectioiis at large 
nil the; joiiriiiil, and proc('(*d to n;cotiside*r 
it. If, afltT such reconsideration, two 
thirds of that house shall agree to pass the 
hill, it shall 1)43 se;nt, together with the ob- 
jeciiniis, to the; other house, by which it 
shall likewise he n*considi*red, and, if ap- 
proved by two thirds of that house, it 
shall lN*eM>me u law. If any hill shall not 
ho retnnital by the i)n*sident within ten 
days (Sundays excepted) afler it siiall 
have; iieen presei)te3d to him, the same 
shall he a law, in like muniKTns if he had 
sigiie;d it, unless the congress by thenr ad- 
jouriimeriit preve'iit its return, in wliicli 
case it shall not 1 m 3 a law.” The same pro- 
vision is exteiieled to every orde^r, resolu- 
tion or vole, to which the concurrence of 
the; se;i)ate anel house of represe'ii tali vis 
may be necessary (except on qiJf;stio)i ofad- 
jourmnf*i)t). The dutms of the president an; 
det<Tiiiin(;d by Article II, section 3. “ 
shall, from lime to lime*, give to the congn'ss 
information e)f the stale of the IJiiioii, and 
rccoiriiiieiid to their c^onsiilerution sncii 
measures as he shall judge necessary and 
expedient ; he may, on extraordinary 
o<*x*asions, convene both houses, or eitlicr 
of them, and in case of disagreement be- 
tween them, with respect to the time of ad- 
journment, lie may adjourn them to sucb 
time as he shall think proiier; he shall n;- 
ceive ambassadors anel other public min- 
isters; he shall lake care that the laws he 
faithfully executed, anel shall comniision 
all the officers of the U. States.” Art. lb 
section 4, provides that “the presielenb 
vi( 5 C-president, and all civil officers of tlie 
U. States, shall be removed from office on 
impeachment for, and conviction of) trea- 
son, bribery, or other high crimes 
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misilcinoanors.” TIi« senate lins tlie sole 
power to try inipeuelitiierits; but it is rc- 
qiiiriMl by section 9 of Article I, tbot 
wiicii tlie pn^sident of the U. Suites is 
tfnd, tlie cliief justice sliuli preside. (See 
United Stales, and Congress (\f the United 
Statens.) By the apportionment of repi*c- 
gciitatives under the census of 1830, the 
riiiinbor of presidential electors was 301 in 
24 electoiiil colleges. 

Press, Correction or the. (See 
Correction of the Press.) 

j*REss, Laws or. (See next article.) 

Press, J^ibektv or the ; the lilierty 
of every citizen to print wbatever be 
ciiooscH, wliicli at the same time does not 
prevent bis ln'iiig amenable to justice for 
ilio abuse of this liberty. To make ibe 
liberty of the ]jresa rijal, two tilings are 
ess(>nVuil ; 1. tliat the laws against its licen- 
tiousness sbould be precise and clear ; 3. 
that tbey sbould only puiiisb wbot is n'ally 
injurious to ibe pulilic welfare. 'Pbe 
laws against treason unilcr Tiberius, 
against beresy under the iiirpiisiiion, 
against irreveriiiice under Catburltie Jl, 
against eons|)iracy under the convention, 
against iniringements of tbe royal dignity, 
and contempt of governnient, in various 
auites, are \ery indefinite, and allow tbe 
greatest tyranny. Tbe laws for fiunisb- 
ing abuses of tbe press are generally di- 
r«;ct<*d against attacks upon ibe govern- 
nient or its olliei rs, upon tbe reputation 
of individuaH and upon good morals and 
religion. 'J'be latitude allowed to llie 
press of conrsi* will vary wiib circuin- 
«tanc('s. A discn.'N.'.ion will be jicrmitted 
in I’russia wbicb would la; punished in 
Austria. Discussions of certain religious 
topics arc consiilercd in one age blaspbe- 
nioiis, while another agti esteems tbeiii in- 
nocent. As to charges alfccling tbe char- 
acter of governments and indi\iduuls, we 
may observe that the freer a government 
the less sensitive it is, and tbe b*ss 
Bcnsiiive arc tbe jieople who live undi’i* it. 
No people are so indiflbrcnt to being pub- 
licly spoken of as tbe Americans and 
Englisli, whilst tbe Prussian code contains 
tnatjy laws against verbal oBences, {>Seo 
^juria.) As tlie liberty ot* speech is un- 
‘inestioned, and firinting only gives jkt- 
jnaiKMice and circulation to wliat might 
be freoly spoken (newspapers, f<»r instance, 
the ]ilace of speecbes and convei'sa- 
tioiis in the forums of the petty states of 
Y*tiquify), the right of printing rests on 
wie same ulistract grounds as the right of 
•pcecli ; and it might seem strange to n 
unacquainted with Jiistory, that 
printing should be subjected to a previous 
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censorship (c|. v.), as it is in most states, 
any mom lliuii speaking, and that the lib- 
erty of the pres? sbould be expressly pro- 
videfl for in the constitutions of most free 
states. But when wc look to history, we 
find the origin of this, as of many other 
legislative anomalies, in fieriods when 
politics, rrdigiou and individual rights 
wcTc confiisiidly intermingled. It is only 
since? iiHiii’s views of the just limits of 
government liavi? become clearer, lliat the 
lihf?rty of the press has been recognised as 
a right ; and to ICngluiul w'e arc purtiru- 
larly indebted for the? establish incut of this 
priiicifile, as of so ninny other bulwarks 
of freedom, tboiigli the Netherlands pre- 
cetled her in llic? actual enjoyment of the 
liberty of tbe press. When we consider 
the practical cfl'ect of the censorsliip, it is 
no more defensible on that ground than on 
the ground of alislniet right. In what 
time's and countries have murals and ndi- 
gion, and tiu' nqiutatioii of individuals, 
hc-en more? outrageously attacked through 
the press, than in ibost? in which the cen- 
sor>liip was established ? We are liir 
from eonsidfTing tbe liberty of the press 
a.s without evil consequen<*< s ; but the cen- 
soi-sbip does not prevent these ronso- 
cpieiices, while it destroys the numlicrless 
benefits of an iiiisbackleil press. But the 
liheity of the press, properly considered, 
is not to he treated as a mere question of 
political expediency. Liberty of con- 
science and liberty of thought are rights 
superior in importance to any objects 
wbicb fall iimbT tbe bead of expediency. 
Represi.'iitative governments are empty 
forms without the liberty of tho press. 
The free discussion of all political uieas-' 
ures, and of the character of jiublic oiii- 
cers, is of much more consequence than 
the freedom of debate in legislative assem- 
blies. A parliament would be a compar- 
atively small check upon a government, 
were it not for the liberty of the press. 
In ihet, it might easily be made an instrii- 
nieiit for enforcing oppressive measures; 
since a govcniineiil would find little ditli- 
ciilfy ill gaining over a majority of such a 
body h}- the motives of ambition and ava- 
rice, were it not lor the control exercised 
over legishnive hwlies, by a five press. 
Without this, fiiihiieiiy of discussion in 
legislative assemhru s would be of litlk? 
avail. In fact, representative governinents, 
without tin? liberty of the press, are a 
mockery. I’liis lilx’rty is, indeed, llio great 
safeguard of all otbeis; niul a whole dy- 
nasty was l.'Ui'ly ])rostrated in a struggle 
with this forniidahlo power. PohgriacM 
Report, which caused the revolution of 
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1830, will ever be ineiiiorablc in the Iiis- 
tory of the liberty of tlu? press*, ns pi-ovin^ 
the (lilHculty or ittipossibilicy of a niitiis- 
teFs ruling in opposition to public opin- 
ion in a country where the pivss is iive. 
(For the history ot* the press, see Censor- 
ship.) In no country is the libtTty of the 
press so cotn[>lete as in the U. States; not 
only its re^^'utls the laws, hut in rt.*spect of 
piihlie opinion, which is of niucii more 
importanct>. An iiidivuiiuil in public of- 
fice hardly thinks of prosecuting for a 
libel, howevi'i* outrageously he may be at- 
tticked. If the charge is noticed, it is 
generally through the sami* source through 
wliich it was made — the press. The 
freedom with which, even the private and 
domestic ai!iiii*s of a candidate Ibr any 
high otiice, from the president downwards, 
are discussed, surpris('s a ibreigner. A 
law was passed* which mad<} it an ol- 
fence pimishahle by tine and im[U'ison- 
iiient for any one to write, print, utter or 
puhli>h any false, scatulalous and malicious 
writings, against the government or either 
house of congress, or the presitlent (act of 
July 14, 171*8), but it e.vpired by limitation 
in 1801. In France, “censorship can 
never again he estahlishc'd,” according to 
the addition made, in 1830, to article 
seventh of the charter. — In England, the 
liberty of Oil* press, soon after (irinting was 
introduced, was regulatetl by the king’s 
])rociamations, proliibitioiis, charters of 
license, &:c., and, finally, by the court of 
star-chamber. 'I'he long parliament, after 
their rupture with Charhs 1, assiinir'd 
th(5 Sana? power. The government of 
Charles 11 imitated their ordinaiici*s, and 
the press did not really become free till the 
expiration <if t!ie statutes restricting it in 
Lfio4, after which it was found impossible 
to jiass new laws in n straint of it, and it 
bus remained fn e ever since. In the ar- 
lich; BookSy Censorship of, an account is 
given of the regulaiions of varifjiis coun- 
tries for restricting jiriiiting, and the sale 
of printed matter. Where the g(»vern- 
inent has the complete control of eitht-r, 
no jiberty of the pres-s exists. In other 
countries, the principal rules for the regu- 
lation of the |)n*ss fire, 1. that all (>re.ss(;s 
must have a license; the printers must 
ofujii give high ciirity for their loyfd bi;- 
buvior, and sometimes even tfike an oath. 

A liciMise is rcntuinal both in France and 
England (in the latter country it is (*asily 
ob.ainefl ; but a late law in Fraiic.tr, since the 
revolution of July, 1830, has retpiireil very 
high sf^curity). 2. The name and place of 
residence of the printer must be mention- 
' Commonly culled i\\G gag-l/iw. 


od on the title-page. This is tho case in 
England, ami on tlie continent of Euro|H> 
'J’he firinter must k(‘ep a list of ail tlml 
he prints, and some copies must he sent 
to the government bebire puhlication. J,, 
France, if a work is foiiml illegal, a criin. 
innl procc'ss is instituted, and the l>uot<s 
ari> not nllow'ed to he sold until the dc. 
oision is given, (government need 
prosecute immediately, but can at nriy 
time. Ill 1817, there was much dehau* 
whether offenci'S of the pivss should lx; 
jmigi'd by the assizes (with a jury), or by 
the tribiinaiix tie police correctionnelle (w iilf- 
out a jury), 'riie latter opinion prevailed, 
but the “ special provisions,” added in 
1830 to the charter, jirovide fora trial hy 
jur> for otHuu’cs of the pn*ss, and political 
ofliuices. The work Code ties Imprimeunt, 
Jjihrairts, lyrivains el Artistes, par t\ .1. 
Pie (Paris, 1816, 2 vols.), conudns all tlio 
French l.iws of the press, to the dale of 
its publication. In the IJ. State's, theiv is 
no n'strfiint u|)on tht' liberty of priiitin;^. 
Any man c;in print and circulate whatev- 
er he chooses, and is only answerahit* it’ 
the mattcT itself is illegal. What piiliii- 
cations are punishabh; in tho F. States 
will deptuid, in some imasure, upon the 
circumstanct's of the particular state' in 
which they appiair. In the slavi'-holdiiig 
states, pubfK'ations of a teinlein‘y to ex- 
cite commotions among the blacks, of 
coui*se, are liabh* to punishment. 

Pkkss f)K Saii. signifies ns much wiil 
as the ilieii sliilo of the wind, &c., will 
permit a ship to carry. (See JVavigatwn, 
and Ship.) 

Pkehs-Ganu ; Ihe name given in Eng- 
land to a detfichment of st'ameii, who 
pmder tlie conmifiiid of a lieiitciifuit) arc 
empowered, in lime of wjir, to lake any 
seafjiring men, and oblige them to serve 
on hoard tin* king’s ships. 

Press, Piuntinu. (See Prhding.) 

Par.STEK .loii.N. In tin* middle ages, it 
was report(‘d by travellers, tliat there wjis 
a (’liristian ]>rinre who reigned in tin? 
interior of Asia, under this name, and the 
same story wjis idso know'ii to the crii- 
Radei's. Albert of Aix, and Olho of Frci- 
singen, speak of him in the twidfth cen- 
tury; iinl)ru(|iiis, in the thirteenth c«*niii- 
ry, uttrihiilcH tin; name of Presler John to 
a Neslorian primre, IJngkhan, who Iwu 
reigncil in (’araconim, over two iMoiigo* 
tribe.s, and perisht'd in a war against (lOin 
gis Khan, about half a century lu-fore the 
lime of his journey. (See J/estonnns-) 
Other iravellei's of the thirteenth century 
also imuiiion this personage, and Giovnuu 
di Moiitecorviiio, bishop of Cmiihalu, * 
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said to have converted (1305) a prince of 
h\» house to Christianity. Wlio this Pi*e8- 
ter John was, it is not easy to decide; the 
siipposition that he was the IJalui l^itna, 
or one of the chief priests of the Lanmites, 
does not agree with the position assigned 
to his residence hy tiie trAve]lelT^ nor does 
any of the etymological explanations, 
>vhicii have been [iroposed, seem sutisfac* 
torv. The most ludicrous mistake on this 
subject w'os that made hy the Portuguese 
in the hAeeiith century, who picked up a 
iitory of a Christian prince in the interior 
of Africa, whose name was Ogan, and 
who was in iiict the negus (king) of Ahys- 
siiiia. In consequence of the ri'semhlance 
of the names Ogan and UngkhaUy they 
tmnsfiirred tlie throne of Prester John 
from Asia to Alrirn, and gave the name to 
tlio Abyssinian prince. 

Pkesto (ll(dian)\ quick, used in music 
to designate the fifth cliief degree of inii- 
hical motion, quicker than ai/egro. Presto 
assai denotes very (]uick, and prestissimo 
the* highest tlegrec of <]inckiiess. 

Preston; a borough town in Lanca* 
shire, England, on the Rihhie, 31 miles 
from Jdverpool. The pofxilation, in 
171)0, was ()(K‘0, and had been n<?arly sta- 
tionary for a century; but, in 1791, a 
stnuil muslin manidactnre was establish- 
ed there by Mr. llormcks, which, with 
SOUK* otlu*r cotton works, fonmMl l>y the 
same individual, soon rendered it one of 
the most iloUrishing places in die king- 
dom. Ill 1801,t)ie population was 1 1,887, 
and in 1821, 24,575. Tlic streets are 
broad and well paved, and there arc 
clmrehes for almost all <lenotiiiiiutioiis of 
Christians. The town sends tw’o rt'pre- 
s(;ntaiiv»‘s to parliament, who am elected 
by every male inbubitaiit, wb.’llier lioiisc- 
ket'jxrr or lodger, wdio has resi<led six 
months in the town, and has not been 
eliargeablo to any townsiiip as a pauper 
for twelve moiitlis.^ 

Preston, TIioiikus, an English dramatic 
writiT, who nourished in the earlier part 
of the reign «)f ElizalK'tb. He was edu- 
cated at Cuirdiridge, where be succeeded 
to a fellow'sbip. He was aAerw'ards cro- 
fdtMi a doctor of civil law, and appointed 
toaster of Trinity-ball, over which he pre- 
f'tded foiirteoii years. He wrote one dra- 
toaric piece, entitled a Lamentable Trago- 

* Voters of this kind are called jiotwallopers, 
or pot waiters (from wailojt, to boil), a term 
'vlii<'h includes all |M'rsons who boii their own 
Pf>t, or cook their own victuals. ’ Taunton, a 
borough ill Somersetsliirc, with a population of 
likewise returns two memlicrs, chosen by 
uie potwailtmers of the l>oroiigli. 


dy, full of pleasant Mirth, conteyning the 
Life of Cariibises, King of Percia, &c. — a 
sad tissue of fustian, which escajied not the 
satire of Hhakspeare, who, in Henry IV, 
makes Falstaff talk of speaking in Cam- 
hysirs* vein. Preston died in 1598. 

Preston, Captain. (See the article 
JldamSf John.) 

Preston-Pass ; a town eight miles 
east of Edinburgh, where the royal troops 
under the command of sir John Cope 
W’ere defeated, in 1745, hy the Highlanders, 
who fought for the Pretender, Charles Ed- 
ward. (See Edward^ Charles.) 

Pretender. (See Edward^ Charles; 
and Stuatif James Edward JVancis.) 

J’retor ; the principal Roman magis- 
* Irate, next after the consul. The admin- 
Lstnuion of justice devolved upon liiin. 
This oflicx* w^as established 389 years after 
the building of the city, because the con- 
suls were too much occupied hy the al- 
most uninterrupted series of wars, to at- 
tend to that duty. In tlie year 418, jde- 
lieians were admitted to the pretorsliip. 
The pmlor was elinsen in the same man- 
ner ns the consuls, and was ihei-efore call- 
ed coUega consilium. At firet there was 
only one ; hut as the business increased 
thmugh the influx of strangci's, a second 
wa.s added, in the year of Rome 510. The 
duties wem divided between them by lot, 
the one trying causes between citizens 
{prator tirbanus)^ the other between citi- 
zens and foreigners {prator peregrinus). 
In 527, two additional ones were cliosen 
to administer justice in the provinces of 
Sicily and Snnlinia, which were conquer- 
ed nt that time. In 557, when the Roman 
dominion was extended over S(>ain, two 
more were added, so that the whole num- 
ber w'ns now six. Sylla increased their 
number to eight, andCoesar to ten. Under 
the emperors tlieir nimiher varied. The 
distinctions of the pretor wei-e, six lictors 
wdio carried the fasces heforc Jiim, the 
toga pratejcta^ and a sella curulis, on wliich 
he sat while administering justice. A 
siM'ur, or, if he was holding a public court, 
a sword, was placetl before him, as the 
emblem of Ins judicial ehiiraeter. The 
principal biisinoss of the prt»tor was tlie 
adiniiiistnitioii of justice. On hisenlJ*ance 
into office. In? swore to respect die laws, 
and published an edict, stating the rules 
according to which he should adminis- 
ter justice for the ensuing year (ce/ic- 
fiiwi, formula pratoris). lie ciiose from 
the legal ranks a sufficient number of per- 
sons to be judges during liis continuance 
in office. The prator ttrbanus, wlio w'as 
tlie first in raiiK, took the place of the 
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consuls in their absence ; lie pn^sided in 
the assemblies of the people, tuid, in cose 
of emergency, convened the senute. Tlie 
care of some of the public games also de- 
volved on him, ns the Apolliimriaii, the 
( *ii’censiuii and the Megalensiaii. 'fhe 
otlicc of pretor continued for u year, after 
the expiration of which ho went into the 
province assigned him, as propretor. 

Pretoriaxs. In the times of the re- 
public, the cohora prevtoria was a body of 
troops scdt'cted to guard the pi‘i*son of the 
commander (in old Latin, prfdjr\, while in 
active s<*rvice. Rut Augustus established 
a standing body-guar<l, consisting of thretJ 
<•oho^ls, eaileil preiarumSf whiclj wore sui- 
tioned in the city. This number was iif- 
terwanis increased to nine, and a l)ody of 
horse was filially added. I’lider 'riberiiis, 
a tixed station (rostra pr(vtoria^ or prtvtori- 
ana^ or preftoriuin) was assigned them, 
ruder the later emperors, {larticularly 
from tho time of Coiiiinodiis, ihev often 
deposed and murdered the emperors, and 
raised their iiivorites, (»r even (as in the 
case of Didius Juliamis) tiie highest bid- 
der, to the throne of the (losars. Their 
eonimnnder (jjrfBfictus pratorio) became 
the most important otlicer in the state, 
having, from the beginning of the thiril 
century, not only the coimiiund of the 
guards, but the adiiiinistrution of tho 
finances, and an extensive criminal juris- 
diction — a natural cvmsiH|in*iice of the 
growth of military despfjti.*)iii. 'flie pre- 
toriuii guards were abolished by Constan- 
tine the Great. 

Prktres IxsEHMEXTEs. (See PrieMa, 
^Vun-juriTiff.) 

Prevesa ; a town of Albania, Maiigiacat 
of Janina, on the northern side of tho 
gtdf of Arta ; lat. 7il S. ; Ion. 20° .‘K 
M ; eight and a half leagues Irorn Arta, 
ami not far from the ruins of Actium. In 
lt>e54, the brave Vem*iiaii admiral Morosiiii 
took from the Turks Santa >]aura, Prevesa, 
i)utrinto,'Purga, Arta, and V'oiiiitza, mid 
thus rendered Venice mistress of the Ain- 
hracian gulf In 1707, ih(;so pla<;es w<re 
reded to the French republic, and when 
the latter became involved in a war with 
Turkey, Ali, pneha of Janina, took Pre- 
vesa by storm (1798), pillaged tlio city, 
and put to death the greater part of the 
male population, in violation of express 
stipulations. Hy the peace of Luiieville, 
Austria and France formally ceded Preve- 
sa, Purgn, Voiiiitza and Rutriiito (Uuthro- 
tuiij) to the Porte. (See Par^fu) Prevesa 
again siifTereil by tlio reliellion of Ali, 
whose son threw bimsidf into the citadel, 
and thus subjected it to a long blockade. 


In 182.*), it also sufiered by an oartb- 
(piiike, wliicli did iiiucli damage in Santa 
Maura. 

Prkville, Pierre l^uis Diibus de, a 
distinguished French actor, horn at Paris, 
in L721, WHS designed fir the church, but 
ran away, and, alter serving us a jouruey- 
muii-ninson, joined a company of players, 
and perforiiuul at Sirashurg, Dijon, Rou- 
en, and linally hecanie manager of a com- 
pany at Jiyons. In 175*3, he made his 
(tebut at Paris, at the thicitre Frangais, 
Ariiiuiid favored his first appearance at 
the theatre of Fontainehlenu, which de- 
cided his reputation. He played live dif- 
ll ivnt parts in the Mvreure ^alant, Louis 
XV', who had u good taste, was so struck 
’ with his perlbrinanee, that he ordered him 
to he ret*-eivod aiiamg his own jilayera. 
Preville's aeti'i^ was excelh'iit, and h<5 
shone not only m hmiioroiis part.', but in 
patiu'tii* scenes. He left the theatre in 
i/H), hut afterwards tiiad«! his ajipearance 
again to relieve some of his com pun ions, 
who had Ihtii reiluced to distress by llio 
revolution. He dieil hliiiil at Deauvuis in 
1799. 

pREvnsT d’Fxiles, Antoine Fnincois, 
a French writer, born in 1(>97, studied 
with the Jesuits, and enured the order, 
which, however, he soon fjuiUed fir the 
military scr\ice. Dissatisfied with the 
slowness of promotion, he again joined 
the Jesuits, hut, alb r a sfairt lime, once 
more returned to the career oj’ tirins, ami 
served with reputation. Disappointed 
lovf; next eaiised him to assume the habit 
of the Rem‘dictines of Maiir, and he 
nHireil to St. Germain dcs Pres, where ho 
found consolation in study. His restless 
temper soon led him to sepurute himself 
fnim the Renedictiiies, and, in 1729, ho 
went to Holland, and was thrown upon 
his own resources fir suhsisteiiee. Here 
he published his Mimoins iPun Homme 
dr, (putlttf\ iind, having tbnia'd a eoiinex- 
ioii with a young woniuii, he went over 
to England. In 17J14, lie returned to 
France, and was appoint'd almoner and 
secretary to the prince of Conti. Tho 
ehuiicelior d\‘\gues.seaii also sehu'tiul liiin 
to siiperiiiteial the Histoire fren^rale dea 
Voip^ts. As he, was one day walking in 
the firest of (3iantilly, he, was attacked by 
a stroke of apoplexy. 1 laving lieen found 
in a state of insf iisihility by some jieas- 
aiits, the piiliiic oifieer proe.eedt'd to open 
the body fif the snppomMl ihareased, wlieii 
he npmiod his eyes ; but the, wound was 
mortal. This event occurred in 17()i3. — 
Ik*Hi(h*8 the works alriMidy mentioiiiMl, un^ 
Ids Ilistoire de M, Cleveland^ Hialoire du 
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Chevalier dea Grieux^ et de Manon Lea- 
caut, with eevenil other roriiiinceH, and 
numerous transliitioiis from the English 
of Rirhardson, lliiinc, &c. 

pRKvoT, Couiis PrevAtales. Several 
oflie»ir« l)ore the name oi'priuut in France 
previous to the revolution. The grand 
prhot de France, with two defnities (liev- 
tenarda gineraux civile, criminela el de po- 
lice), (jxercised jurisdiction in the royal 
palace and houstdiold; the pr6v6t dea 
marchamLe at Paris and Lyons was the 
first magistrate of the city. 'J'he privoi 
de Paria, its governor of tin; chdielet, was 
the chief judicial officer, ln.>adofthe knights 
of the l<iwn, and its dependent territory'’, 
and of the. vicoiM of I'aris, and was the 
bailli of die university. The prMta des 
tnareckauT de France, who were lately 
restored for a tinn*. under the name of 
eovra pr/vbtalea, were guardians of the 
puhlie pt'ace, and exercised a rather sum- 
mary justice over vagabonds, rohlM;ra,gip- 
sif*s and ilisturlx*rs of the ]Hil)lic ]>eace 
(liouse-breakei*s, highway robb(»rs, rioters, 
counterfeiters, etc.), 'fhe nobles, and most 
of tin; olliccrs of government, were not 
amenable to their jurisdiction, which w'as 
so badly a<J ministered (for the were 

not jurists), that tlie celebrated cliancel- 
lora l/llo|iital and D’Aguesseati restrict- 
ed their authority by the onlinances of 
1505 ainl 1731 ; and, in 1700, it w’us en- 
tirely abolished. Hut NajKileoii found that 
tin? ordinary courts were insullicient to 
inaintaiii the strict coiitml whi(*h he desired 
over public order. Of this he look ad- 
vantage to extend his jwwer. Hy the law 
of Marah I.kl, IHIO, concerning pri.sons of 
stale, he rec**ived the power of conlining 
dangerous persons, without trial, in those 
pristuis. Ill IHOO, the foundation had al- 
iH'udy been laid lor the erection of special 
tribunals, which the new criminal organi- 
'/ation of 1H08 confirmed, with new de- 
velopements. In those special tribunals 
the president of the court of assizes, with 
four counsellors and throe military men, 
vwre to judge vagrants {gena aana aveu) 
for all manner of crimes ; and, in case of 
rebellion, armed smuggling, counterfeiting, 
and murder, by mimlxu's, the trial was to be 
without jury, and in a summary form. 
The imperial decree of April (J, 180P, 
added to the alaive specified acts that of 
having borne arms against Napoleon since 
Hoptember 1, 1804. Hy the law of April 
20, 1810, government was authorized to 
establish extruordiiinry special tribunals, 
for the term of one year, conipo.sed of 
eight members of the court of apfieals, in 
those departments in which certain crimes 
28 * 


were unusually frequent. For the trial of 
smugglers, by an imperial ilecree of Oc- 
tolxr 18, 1810, coura dea douanea were 
established in thirty-six cities, and cours 
prSvolalea dea douanea in eight citii^s ; tho 
latter had a grand-prMt tor president, 
with eight assistant judges, and in cases 
of armed smuggling had original jurisdic- 
tion, and proceeded without jury. All 
these extraordinary tribunals, together 
with the military commissions, were abol- 
ished by the charter of 1814 (art. (>3), 
with a proviso for the restoration of the 
coura prholnlea, .should it be found ne- 
cc.«sary. Hy the law of December 20, 
1815, the special criminal courts were re- 
establisheil, for two years, under the name 
^)f coura prMtalea, One of these courts 
was erected in each department, consisting 
of a jurist os president, a iniliuiry officer as 
pr^vol, and four meml)ers of the court of the 
lirat instance in the district. Their jurisdic- 
tion resembled that of the special criminal 
courts constituted in 18C8, and their [)ro- 
cediire wils exactly the same. They were 
not renewed, and therefore tacitly expired 
in 1818. The article of the charter above 
referred to (54lh in the new charter) was 
.so amended, August 7t}i, 1830, as to read 
thus: “Tliere can be uo extraordinary 
commissions or tribunals, under any title 
or name whatsoever,” the proviso in favor 
of the coura prevbtales lieing struck out. 

Priam; son of Lnonicilon and Stiymo 
or Placia, called, in his earlier yeai-s, Po- 
darcea; but when Hercules look Troy, and 
IKTinitled Hesione to ransom one of llie 
prisoners at her own price, she selectecl 
her brother Podurccs, and gave her veil 
for iiim. On tliis account he was ever af- 
ter called Priam (the Ransomed). When 
a youth, he inarched with the Phn giuns 
a^inst the Amazons, and went as am- 
bassador to the Thracians. After the 
death of his father be reigned in Troy. 
By his fii-st wife, Arislie, daughter of 31e- 
rops, he bad yEsticus. He afterwariis 
gave Ari.sbe to Hyrtneus, and married 
Hecuba, by whom he had, acconling to 
Homer, nineteen childivtu /iiin»ng whom 
Hector, Paris, CiTiisa, Laodice, Volyxvtiti, 
Cassandra (Alexandra), Deipliobus, llcle- 
11U8, Pammon, Polites, Aiiiiphiis, Ilip- 
ponoiis, Polydoriis aii<l Troilus were tho 
most distinguished. Hy four concubines, 
he also luid thirty-six .sons and four 
daughters. His name has been rcndoreil 
famous by the tragical fate of liiinself and 
ills family, brought on by Jiis blind love 
for liis siut Paris ; for when lie was ex- 
tremely old, the Greeks demanded of him 
llio restoration of Helen, who had been 
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carried away by Paria, and, on his rcfiisiil 
to give her up, they made war ngaiiiat 
Troy, took and tleatroyetl the city, utter a 
siege of ten yeai-s, his son Hector (q. v.) 
having already fallen befom his eyes. In 
this night of horror the ohl inuti armed 
himself to seek death in the midst of the 
enemy ; but the imiyei-a of llecuha pre- 
vailed upon him to take shelter at the 
altar of Jupiter, lleie he saw his son 
Polites fall hythe hand of Pyrrhus; and, 
unable to contain himself, he hurled his 
javelin at the youthful warrior, who drag- 
ged the old man l»y the hair to the altar, 
and plunged a sword into his breast. 

Pkiapus ; originally a god of the fields 
in Lampsaciis, a town of Mysia, situated 
in a rich wine country. V\*ims hore him' 
to Hacchus, when the latter was returning 
fnnn India, hut was unwilling to ac- 
knowledge . him, on account of his de- 
formity. Others give him a ditienuit ori- 
gin ; but he was always god of the fields, 
the prott ctor of gardens, l)e<‘s, goats, and 
sheep. Ho was represented with horns 
and goal’s cai^s, and large sexual parts, 
having in his lap all kinds of fruits; in his 
hand ho held a sickle, and u*iually a horn 
of plenty. His worship spread from 
Lam|)sacus over (ir(*ece to Koine. Sortuj 
inythologists consider liim an emblem of 
naturc. 

Price, Richard; a dissenting minister, 
distinguished as a mathematieian and sta- 
tistical writer. He wie^ horn at JJangnn- 
nor, in Glamorgaiisliire, in I7‘i^l, and was 
educated nt Talgarth, in his native coun- 
ty, whence he rciiiov(‘d to a Pn shyteriaii 
academy in Lmnlou, and became pastor 
of ii nonconf()nifi>:t eongregati(Mi,of Ariaii 
orsomi-Arian prineiple>,at l(arkney,wliere 
he continued as long as he Jivetl. He 
commenced his liteivuy career in 1758 by 
his Review of the princijial DitViculties in 
Morals (8vo.), which v/as followed by 
Four Dissertations on tlie Impoilance of 
(y}iristmifity,tbe Natun; of I lisiorical Evi- 
dence, and Miracles, itc. (I7(i7, 8vo.). In 
lie re‘ceived the diploma of J). I), 
from the miiveixity of Glasgow, Jn 1771 
apjx\ared his Ol)S(;rvatioiis on Keversioii- 
ary Payments and Annuities (8vo.), which 
esiablish(?d his character as a inatliemati- 
cal calculator. He next [Mihlished an Ap- 
p(;al to the Public on the Subject of the 
National Debt; and, during the (!oiitest 
with the North Amoric^aii colonies, advo- 
C4ite<l their c,ause in Observations on Civil 
Lilnjrty (I77fi, Hvo.), Additional Observa- 
tions, and a Hiipplfuiieiit. These tracts 
provokorl tlie animadvei-sions of a number 
of writers on the opjiositesidcof the ques- 


tion, and ex)K>scd him to some obloquy ; 
l)iit thi'y also jinicured him a vote of 
tJiuiiks Ironi the corjKiratioii t)f London, 
]m\sentcd in a gold Uix. He engaged iu 
an epistolary currespondeiice with his 
friend dmrlor JtKseph Priestley on the sub- 
jects of materialism mid necessity, llie 
sitlxstaiice of wJiich was laiil ladbrc the 
public in an octavo volume, in 1778. 
When Pitt liecume prime- mil lister, he 
consulted doctor Price, in his schemes lor 
the reduction of the iitUioiial debt; and 
the (\staliJislimeiit of the sinking fund >vaa 
the n'siilt of his recommeiidalion. (Sea 
Sinkinsc thuuL) At the* coiiimcncc'ineiit 
of the French revolution, in a st*rmuu 
(piii)tished ill 1781)) On the ].ove of l-'oun- 
try, he warmly exprassed liis delight at 
the. (‘mancipation of the Preiich people. 
Tins dlscNuii'se |;roduccd Ihirktfs Kellec- 
tioiis, in which doctor JVici; was f- verely 
tivati'd. He died April ID, J7DI. Jle- 
sidt's many papei's in tia* 'rransaetioiis of 
the Koval Soci(*ty, of which lie was a bil- 
low, lu‘ piiblisluMl S(‘rmoiis on the (.'hris- 
tiaii Doctrine, as r<‘(‘ei\eil by the ditfiTC'iU 
Denominations of l/hrisiiaiis (8vo.), and 
scivcral siiighi si'i’inoiis and [loliticuJ 
pamplil(‘ts. 

J*iii(;e. (S(Mi ratuc,) 

Prickly J^eak. This t(‘rm is fiviiuent- 
ly appimd to various specii's of ravtus^ but 
more 4*ommoiily to the o/noi/m, a lleshy 
and HicciihMit plant, destitute of lc*aves, 
covired with fasdculi of spines, and eoii- 
sisting of riatieruid joints, insert('d upon 
each other. 'flH* lloweiM an; pretty large, 
yellow, having numerous jietals and sta- 
iiKMis. Th(;yarc succei?dcd liy a purplish 
and edible fruit. 'fJiis plant grows wild, 
in sandy soil, from New V(»rk to Flori- 
da. 

Pride \ i:x, JIum]>hnw, a h’arnod Eng- 
lish divine, born in Jt)l8, was ('ducated at 
Oxliird, and, whih; at the univeisity, pub- 
IIsIkmI the ancient inscriptions from the 
Arundel marbles, tinder the tilh* of J\1ar- 
mora Uxoninisin, Lord cliancidior Finch, 
(‘arl of Nottiiighum, gave; him a jirclwaid 
ill Norwich eat)i(;dral, and lonl North be- 
stowed oil him the rectory of Hladcn, 
which, on taking the degree of D. D., ho 
(‘xcdiaiiged for the iMMU'fic.c of Soham, in 
NoHolk. Hi; was siihse(|ii(‘nlly pnimoted 
to the archdeaeonry of SuUbik, and, in 
1702, made dean of Norwich. Hisdctith 
took place November 1, 1724. ni\si(lc{9 
Ills gi*eat work cntith;d the Old and New 
T<;sluiiient coim(;cted in tin; History of the 
Jews and in^ighhoriiig Nations, of which 
then; are many editions, he wits the au- 
thor of the Liic of Mohunimod (8vo.); the 
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Orij^nal and Rifjfht of Tithes (8vo.) ; Ec- 
clesiastical Tracts (Hvo.), &c. 

PRIKSTLEY, Joseph, ail cininciit philos^)- 
phei* anil divine, was Ikmh in March, 173JI, 
at Fieldliead, near l^ceds. 11 is tat I km* was 
a clothier, of the Calvinistic ])crsiiasion,in 
which he was also himself bi-oii^ht up, 
under the protection of an annt, who, af- 
ter he had attained a respoctahle degi*ee 
of classical acqiiii*emcnt in seveml schools 
of the nei^hborluKid, finally placed him 
at the dissiMitiiif; academy at Davcntiy, 
with a vi(jw to the niinistiy. lie 8])ent 
three yeaiN at this hcIkkiI, when he l>c- 
caine acfiuaiiited with the writinj^ of doc- 
tor Hartley, which made a f^reat imjires- 
sion upon his mind ; and he was ^adital- 
ly led into a [Kirtiality lor the Ariaii hy- 
pothesis. On quitting the academy, he 
accc|)ted an invitation to become minister 
of Needham Market, in Suffolk, when, 
beinjr siisjH'cled of heretical 0])inions, he 
rvceivtsl little iMiconra^ement ; and, after 
a i*esid<*iice of three yearn, lie undertook 
the eharifc of a con'^rt'jjjition at Nampt- 
wieh, in ("heshirc, to which he joineil a 
school. Here his reputation iiicmjised ; 
and, in 1 71)1, he was invited by the trus- 
leos of the dissenting' academy at War- 
rin<(ton to occupy tin? post of tuMr in the 
lan«'ua<'es. At VVarrinjjtnn, his political 
opinions wen) manift'Sted in an Essay on 
(Iov<*rnmcnt. He also published an Es- 
say on a (/V)ui*se of Liberal Education, and 
his useful (’hart of llioirraphy. A visit to 
London having introduced him to doctors 
Eiiinklin, Whitson and l*rice, he was en- 
couragiMl to compose a History of Elec- 
tricity, vvliH’li fii-st apjjcared in 17()7, and 
]>rocur(Hl him an admission into the royal 
society ; he had prev ioiK>ly obtained the title 
of doctor of laws from the univei-sity of 
Edinburgh. In lln^ same year, he accept- 
ed an invitation to jircside over a congi’c- 
galion at L('i?ds, where his religious opin- 
ions became decidcilly Sociiiian. At 
Leeds his attention was liral drawn to the 
properties of fixed air; and hen? he also 
comjiosed his History luid Present State 
of llisco>enM relating to Vision, Light, 
and Coloi-s. After a residence of u'ix 
y<‘ai-s at 1 iCeds, he accepted an invitation 
from tlie c‘ai l of Shelburne, afterwards 
niarquis of Lansdowne, to irside with him 
as a companion, in the nominal capacity 
of librarian. While forming a jiart of the 
csiahlishiiKMit of this noldenian, he occu- 
pied himself in scientific pui'suits, and, in 
1773, gave to tlie Pliilosophk’al Tiniisac- 
ftens a pap(*r on tla^ diftcront kinds of air, 
which olnained the pri/.e of Copley’s gold 
medal. This was tullow'od by tlireo vol- 


umes, the publication of which forms an 
era in the history of aeriform ftiiids. In 
1775, he jnildished his Exainiiiation of 
the Doctrine of Common Sense, as held 
by doctors Read, lieattie and Oswald, and 
soon after published the treatise of Hart- 
ley. He liad already declared biiriself a 
iKjliever in the doctrine of philosophical 
necessity, and, in a dissertation annexed 
to his edition of Hartley, expressed some 
doubts of the immateriality of the sen- 
tient principle in man. This doctrine he 
still more forcibly supjiorted in his Dis- 
quisitions on Matter and Spirit (1777) ; and 
the obloquy which thc^se wofks hrouglit 
on him producing a coolness in his patron, 
the connexion was dissolved, the doctor 
•i*etaiiiing an annuity of 150 jiounds per 
annum, by original agreement. He next 
removed to Binningham, where he l>e- 
came once more minister of a dissenting 
congregation, and occupied himsidf in his 
llisloiy of the Coiruptions of Christiani- 
ty, and Ilistorx" of tlie early Opinions con- 
cerning Jesus Clirist. His Familiar Let- 
ter to the Inhabitants of Birmingham wiis 
written ill siipfiort of the claims of the 
dissentei-s ftir a rtqieal of the test acts. The 
eni of the Fn*nch revolulion added to tlie 
usual animosity of theologi<‘ul dispute. 
The annivei'sai*y of the capture of the 
Bastile lH*ing celebrated at Binningham, 
a mob assembled, and, although doctor 
Priestley was not present, ]»i*oceedeii to liis 
bouse, which, with bis library, maniiseripts 
and apparatus, fell a prey to the llanies. 
The outrage was oountenanceil by too 
many exeirisiiig both lay and clerical in- 
Ihieiiee, anil tlie legal coiiijieiLsation wbicli 
lie obtained fell considerably short of his 
real losses. On quitting Birmingham, lie 
was elioseii to succeed bis friend doctor 
Price at Hackney, where he i*eiiiained 
some time in die cultivation of bis scien- 
tific pui-suits, until, finally, iroaded by par- 
ty eiimiiy to seek an asylum in the E. 
States, which he reached in I7ft4, and 
took up his residence at NorthunibiTlaiid, 
in Pennsylvania. In America he dedicat- 
ed his whole time to his aceustoiiied pur- 
suits, until a severe illness laid tJio liaiiida- 
tion of a debility in his digestive organs; 
and a p-adual decay Ibllovveil, which ter- 
minated his existence, Febnuuy ft, 1804, 
in his seventy -lii*st year. He had com|K>s- 
eil, not long helbre, his Jesus and Socra- 
tes eompan'd. * Doctor Priestley was an 
mdeiit eoiitniveixiulist, ehiefty in coiiso- 

* It w'hs iiicorroclly slatotl, in tbo oiiiolo John 
Blair Linn (vol. vii), that ihc merits of JSoerates, 
ill this work of tioelor Priestley, arc placed above 
Uiosc of Jesus Christ. 
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qupiire of extreme siinplieity luitl open- 
ness of character, but no man felt loss an- 
imosity towanls his op{H)nents tluui In* did ; 
and nnmy who t'litertuinod the stron^(^sr 
mitipathy to his o|Hnioiis w(‘re et>iivt*tled 
into friends by his ffeiitlencss and urbani- 
ty in iiersonol iiitereourse. As a man of 
seieiiee, he stands lii^li in tlio walk of in- 
vention and diseoverv ; aiwl to no one has 
pneumatic cliemistry lM*eii so iniieh in- 
debte«i. As a metapli\sicuui, his eluciila- 
tioij of Ilaillev’s theory of uss4iciation, his 
works upon pliilosophical necessity and 
U|K)n materialism, will always ensure at- 
tention. As a theologian, doctor PriesthiV, 
who followed his convictions wherever 
they led him, ptissed through ail chaiif^t's, 
from Calvinism to a rnilarian system, in 
some meiisurt* his own; but, to the hu<t, 
remained a zenlous t>p{)oser of infidelity. 
Of his iheoh^gical and controversial pro- 
ductions, tlM>se most ^^'iierally esteemed 
iire his ]iistitut(‘s of Natural and Reveal- 
<'d Religion, and Letters to a philosophical 
Unbeliever, lie also wrote many works 
of practical divinity. His works amount 
to aUiut seventy volumes, or tracts, in oc- 
tavo. (rice his Lifey by himself and his son.) 

Pkiksts : oflicers called by clmice or 
birth to pertiirm n'li^ious rites, and to in- 
culcate and expound reii^rious do^ma.s. 
Amon<; the ajn'ieiit pa^an nations, ail that 
wiLs di^nitieil and venerable, that deserv- 
ed n?sp(»ct and obedience, that stooil iiear- 
to the Divinity than the common iiulss 
of mortals, wils associated with the itlea 
of the priestly othce. Tiie patriarch of 
tlie primitivi; world was at once* the kin^ 
and the priest of his family ; and when 
the suite was develojied from the family, 
the royal and jiricstly iliftnity still contin- 
ued, for a Ion;;' time, to be, united in the 
same |)erHon. (rfee Mdehisedek, and Pa- 
triarchs.) Hut these offices iHjcame sepa- 
rated in those states of anticpiity which 
ow’cd their existence to the .•LSi*einh.*ncy of 
single heroes or conquering tribes ; and 
by the side of the regal dignity mid sfive- 
reigiity a saceTdotal ordcT, w lfa h in .some 
countries wils elective, in others heredita- 
ry, grew up, and by the reputation of su- 
perior wisdom, and secrc’t conimunioti 
with the gods (wdicmce the firiests were 
also honored as magicians and physicians), 
inspired the iniml with awe. In the 
.stales of Western Asia, in Egypt, (ireece 
and Rome, the priests were therefore pub- 
lic counsellors, andinstnunentsof govern- 
luent. Their original office was to bring 
down divine things to the conception of 
men (the origin of most of the niythuses 
may therefore be referred to their expla- 


nations of symbols and emblems), and to 
sol(*mni/.e the public woi'ship of the gods 
by sacrifices, pniyers and religions pomp 
(my.sti:ries). Instruction and tbe interpre- 
tation of symbolical duct rin(*s ceased to bo 
a part of their office when the mythical 
r(*ligious system came to an end ; and 
when the poets, riietoncians and pbi- 
hksopliers n.sstimed tli<; ofH<*e of inti*r- 
preters of the inytlmses, tlic sole busi- 
ness of the jiriests became the perfonii- 
anee of the ri*ligious rites. The Mosaic 
constitution exhibits tliein in this stage of 
developenient, and, while it clothes them 
with great jHivver, reserves tlit^ spiritual 
part of religion to the prophets. (See 
//ig/i Priest^ and Theocranj.) The pos- 
terity of Aaron, the hereditary priests of 
the Hebrews, became, tlu'refore, mere me- 
elianieal agents in the ilaily r(*p<*tition of 
the temple service. It fiu-<*d m* lM*Uer 
with the Roman Catholic clergy when 
th(*y adopti*d the rigor and fiirmahtii's of 
tin* .b‘vvish priesthood, with the view of 
obtaining the same priv il<‘g<*s, iiiid exact- 
ing from tlie i'hristian kiity tin* same eon- 
tribiitions (e. g. tith(*s) vvlui*li the li(*vites 
had imjoyeil. SiH’li a tendeiiey vv'as alto- 
g(*tlier foreign from the Fonmlerof ('hris- 
rianity ami its apostl(*s. 'fhe primitive 
Uhristiaii eommunities had, indeed, teach- 
ers, whose duty it was to expound the di- 
viiie word, ami to exercise a paternal rare 
over their disciples ; hut not to pi ribrm 
pom|MiUS 4‘f‘n‘monies, nor to nih* over the 
«*on.M*ieiice. Some of these teaeli el's were 
cidled prcsbiffcrs, whence the term priest, 
in our languiige, is derived (see Pres- 
bpterians); hut they were hy no im'aiis 
priests in the sense of th(^ word which 
prevails at present. In the (.'atholic 
<*hureh, priests an* that order of the chir- 
gy who jM^rform the holy ollicc* of the 
mass, and in some of the Protestant 
ehnrehes, those who ailministcr tliesacra- 
iiieiits, prf*aeh, &(!. (Sec* Hierarchy, ami 
Ordination.) Among the Himlo(»s, the? 
sacerdotal caste stylcjd Bramins form thc^ 
highest c*aste. (Sc*** Bramins, and Cade.) 
In the systemis of Lamaism and Moham- 
incMlanisiii, the dalai-lama and the c*aliph 
are the; heads of the jiric’sthood. (Sc’C 
Ijama, and Caliph.) 

Priests, Non-juring, or PrHres Inscr- 
meniis. The .schism in the En'm*h 
church, produced hy tin; constitution civile 
dll clergt of ibe 13lh of July, 1790, was 
connected with the old relations of that 
fdiurch with the Roman see and the 
French government, and of these latter 
with each other. Louis JX, by bis prag- 
matic sanction (13Q8), defended the rights 
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of election against the sco of Rome, and 
rcHtricted the pecuniary exuctioiiH of tho 
lattor. Ry the coiicorduto of J^eo X with 
IVancis 1 (151(i), the right of appointiij^ 
tlie bishops uiul prelates was siicurcd to 
the king, and that of n;ceiviiig tho annates, 
to the pope ; at the same time, an opfior- 
tunity was atiorded to the nobles, by re- 
(|ijiring of them a shorUT period of prc.*pfi> 
ration, to exchnte the li.'arned class, W'ho 
were* nmlly the clergy, liom the higher and 
more prolitable cM'clesiastical otlices. By 
a royal edict of this exclusion of the 
‘learned was completed, and those abuses 
introdiic.cd, which, in connexion with tho 
rn!enliousncss and immorality of some of 
the iiigljcr clergy, contrihiiti'd to produce 
the revolution. The immenso revenues 
of the (ilullican church were not applied 
to s[>iritual purposes, hut inen;ly to supply 
to the younger sons of nobles the means 
of Icatiiug dissipaltsl and dissolute lives, 
while the real laborers in the church — the 
priests — were obliged to live, lor the most 
[)ai1, on very moderate, and often seanty 
incomes. 'J'Im? de<‘laration of the French 
clergy of l(W‘i (denying the personal in- 
fallibility of the pope and his power to 
intcrl'en; in seeular atfairs), the Jansenist 
controversy, and the hull Unigenitus 
(17I3), had introduced divisions into the 
cinindi. It wtis no wonder, then, that 
when, in 1788, the government itself called 
the people to a great political reform, the 
chun‘ii sliuhlil have been out; of the timt 
objects of uttention. The tirst step was 
to declare the possessions of the church 
national proi)eity, which, after supplying 
the necessary wants of the church, was 
to ho em|iloyed for purposes of state. 
The* ri‘lutioiis ol’ the slate to the Catholic 
church W(!re allcrwunls entirely chniigcd 
by the civil coiislituiioii of the clergy 
above mentioned. The 135 bishopries, 
wijieh were of very uiietpiul extent, were 
reduced to 83, one for each department, 
and the whole country was divided into 
ten urchhishoprics. 'flic ten archbishops 
were to have their seals at Rouen, Kheitiis, 
Resummon, Rennes, l*aris, Bourges, Bor- 
deaux, Toulouse, Aix and Lyons. Tho 
bishops were to utliciulc as the curates of 
their secs; thu priests and bisi) 0 |)s wen; 
to be chosen by the people ; the cunonicnl 
conseeralion was to he performed hy the 
hishofi nr archbishop (the archbishop 
being consncrateil hy the oldest bishop in 
the archhisluvpric). Tho pope, astlio visi- 
ble head of tJio churcli, was merely to be 
informed after tho choice hud taken place, 
without any coidirmution from him being 
necessary ; and ail tho bishops, both those 


ill office at the time and those wlio should 
tliereuilcr he chosen, were to take an oath 
“to watch over the congregations com- 
mitted to them, to be faithful to the na- 
tion, the law and the king, and to sufi- 
poit the constitution, which should he 
framed hy tlir: national assembly and ac- 
cepted hy the king.” Most of the old 
prelates and many of the priests refused 
to take this oath. Such refusal W'as de- 
clared equivalent to a resignation, and 
others wen* chosen to supply their ])laces. 
The non-jnring clergy formed one of the 
most powerful means of opposing repub- 
licanism in Fi-arice ; they kindled the war 
in La Vimdee ; the greatest ]>nrt of 
them emigratc^d, and published excommu- 
Aicutions and charges of heresy, particu- 
larly from England, against those who 
had siihinitted to the new order of things. 
The national convention opposc'd these 
attacks by the most rigorous measures. 
Several himdrcds of the clergy, who 
refused to lake tin; oath, were murdered 
in the prisons of Paris, on the 2d and 3d 
of September, 17!)2. The revolutionary 
trihunid endcavorcd to extirpate them 
from the republic. Carrier drowned fifty- 
eight at once, at Nantes ; and a law was 
])assed condemning them to deportation 
in masse. Even those servants of religion 
who had snhmittc'd to the civil constitution 
were not snfiered to live in peace; re- 
ligion itself had become hateful to politi- 
cal fanaticism. This violence was carried 
so far, that the constitutional bishop of 
Paris, John Baptist Joseph Gobel, a man 
()7 years of age?, who had been educated 
at Kuiiic, aiitl had l)een siiflragan of the 
bishop of Basle (since 1772), appeared at 
the bur of the convention, acknowledged 
himself an impostor, who had hitherto 
deceived the people with doctrines which 
he did not believe himself, and tore off 
tho hudgi*5 of his sacred office. He was 
soon after guillotined. This madness, 
however, did not long continue. Some 
cunstiiutionul bislioivs obtained from the 
national convention, in I/IM, the declara- 
tion of freedom of conscience, and enter- 
ed into on association with their clerical 
bretljix*n. The consequence of this was 
the national councils of 17P7 and 1801, 
the acts of which were printed ; and their 
priiiciple.s, founded on the constitution 
civitCf met with approbation irum many 
foreign bishops, particularly the Italian. 
Iff tlie 40,000 parish churches of France, 
32,214 were again opened in 1796, and 
almost all were filled by priests who had 
taken the oath {priHres assermejites), TJie 
Freiicli church was fur advanced towards 
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iiiilppciuloncc, when the revf)liitioii of 
and the eoncorilalo of 180J, in 
which Napoleon to make tln^ 

church a support to his power, restored 
its «)ld connexion with Kome, The iv- 
sult showed how imicii Napoleon erred 
in til is polic}’. 

Primage is a small allowance made hy 
the shipjiers to the master of a frei^htiiii' 
\ esscl, tor his care and trouble in njspect t<i 
the car^o. It is tiMially confounded with 
average (see Jlventiri') in the bill of lading, 
and both arc estimated at a ci'itain rate per 
cent, on the amount of the freiiriit. 
Primauv. (See Oniithulofcy») 

Primary Rocks. (See Ccolo^/.) 

Primate (primas rcfifai, heuil of the 
kingdom) ; in the European states, the* 
chief archbishop in the state, and the first 
subject of the realm ; in the Catholic 
church, the primate is also perpetual le- 
gate of the pope, and has a sort of spirit- 
ual jurisdiction over the otlier arclihishops. 
There are also primat»*s of provinct's. 
'Fhe arehbisho|) of Toledo is primate of 
Spain ; the archbishop of Rra^ta is st\l»*d 
primate of P<irtu^;al, although he is actu- 
ally inferior to the patriarch of Lisbon. In 
England, the archbishop of (\*mterhury i.s 
styled primate of all England, and thearch- 
bisliop of York primate of England. In 
the Protestant Irish church, the archhi.shop 
of Armagh is primate of all Indaiid ; the 
nrchbishnp of Dublin, primate of fndutid ; 
the archbishop of Oshel, primate of 
Munster, and the nrchhisiio|i of Tuam, 
primate of Connanglit. In the German 
empire, the archbishop of Salzburg was 
])riuiate of Germuny. in France, the 
archbishop of Lyons Is primate of France ; 
that of Rourges, ])riiiiate of Atpiitaiiia, and 
that of JMieims, of Normandy. In iliiii- 
gury, the urcddiishop of Gran is primate ; 
in Poland, the urchhishop of Gnesen. 

pRiMiTiccio, Francesco, a painter of 
tie* llologuest.* school, born at Jlologiia, in 
I4!>0, received his iirst instruction from 
Junoceiizo da Iminolu, and completed his 
studif'S under Giiilio iloinnno. in con- 
nexion with several of the pupils of the 
latter, he painted the Palazzo dtl TV, in 
Mantua (I^. v.), from Giulio’s ch^signs. 
Through tiie recommendation (>f Fri*de- 
ric, duke of Manttia, Primaticcio was 
taken into the service of Fruneds 1 of 
France, in 1531. His arrival and resi- 
lience in France makes an ejioch in 
French art. To his influence werij ow- 
ing, not only numerous paintings iti fresco 
and works in stucco, wliich the king 
caused to be executed, hut several branelies 
of painting, us, for instance, eniiiriel paint- 
ing, a;jd designs for ta|>cstry, were curried 


to gn\'it perfection ibrongli his exertions. 
Francis sent liim to Italy to purchase an- 
thpie Staines, of wliicb lie made a respect- 
nbie collection, and caused niiiiieruus 
casts to be executed. On the death of 
R 0 .SS 0 , the royal painter, Primatiecio suc- 
ceeded him in Jiis post, and Francis 11 
appointed him superintendent of the royal 
hmldiiigs. lie fiiriiished the (h'signs of 
.several architect oral works, among them 
of the tombs of Francis 1 and Henry 11. 
Ills works at Foiitainchh'uii, however, 
gained him more reputation. He was 
assisted in his labors hy several of his 
countrymen, of whom Nieimld del Abhate 
was the most distinguislied. J^imuticcio 
died in 1570. The works whii*h he exe- 
cutiul ill France are nobler and freer, in 
point of design, than those which he exe- 
cnt(*d ill (iinlie*s school. In his great 
works lie ul tell vii>laU‘d nature. 

J•KIME Mimstek, or Premier. (Sec 
Minister,) 

J*RiMK XcMRERs urc tliosc wliich have 
no divisoi's, or which cannot lx* divided 
into any ninnhi r of e((iial integral parts, 
less than the nnmhiT of units of which 
they an* composed ; such as 2, .3, 5, 7, 11, 
L3, 17, &e. 3’hese mimhers have foniKMl 
a snhjf‘et of invi stigation and iiuiniry iVoin 
the earliest date down to the present day ; 
and a rnh* for finding them is still amongst 
the desiderata of nialhemalieians. 3’he 
inetliod of finding a prime mirnher be- 
yond a certain limit, hy a direct process, 
is considered oiiiiof the mostdilliciilt prob- 
lems in the theory of iinmheiN, which, like 
the (piadratiire of the circle, the triseetioii 
ofuti angle, and tin* (iLiplicution of the cube, 
have engatjed the attention of many able 
iiiHthematieians, hut wilhont arriving ut 
any .satisfaetory result. 

Prime Vertical is that vertical circh*, 
or ir/iiiiiith, which is ])(Tpeiidicnlar to the 
iiifiridiaii, and passi's tiirongh the east and 
west points of the horizon. 

Prime V^erticai.s, in dialling, or Prime 
Vektical Dials, arc* those that are pro- 
je,eted on the jilane of the prime vertical 
circle, or on u plains parallel to if. 'Plicso 
are otherwise culled direct^ crcct^ norlli^ or 
south dials. 

Primer. Great primer and /oTig primer 
are diflerent kinds of type. (See Tjipt.) 

Primitive Rocks. * (See Gco/ogy.) 

Primogemtl'Re. The right of jlrinio- 
geiiitiire in males seems aiieieiitly to have 
prevailed only imiong the Jews. The first 
j>orn ill the patriurehul ages had n 8ii|)e- 
riorily over his brethren, and, in the ab- 
sence of the father, was priest of tho 
family. Among the Jitws, ho bud a double 
portion of tlie inheritance; in the saino 
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manner qh, by the laws of Henry I, in Eng- 
land, the eldest sun had the capital fee, or 
principal feud ofhis lather’s possessions, and 
no other preeminence ; and as the eldest 
daughter hud the principal tnunsioii when 
the estate descended in coparcenary. The 
“ insohuit prerogative of primogeniture,” as 
Oihhoii denominates it, was unknown 
among the Romans ; the two sexes were 
plactal on a just level; all the sons and all 
the daughters were entitled to un equal 
portion of the patrimonial estate. The 
(ireeks, the Rritons, the Saxons, the 
Danes, &;c., and even, originally, the 
feudists, dividerl the lands etpially, some 
among all the children at large, some 
among the mah‘H only. The e(|uul divis- 
ion of tlifi patrimonial estate among the 
children is certainly the most obvious and 
natural way. When the einperoi*s began to 
create honorary feuds, or titles of nobility, 
it was found necessary, in order to j»rc- 
serve their ilignity, to make them imparti- 
hli‘, tmd, in (‘onsf^qiieiKM*, (!(‘sceiuiihle to 
the eldest son alone. This example was 
further enforced hy the inconveniences 
that attended the splitting of estates ; 
namely, the division of the military s<*r- 
\ices, tin; multitudes of infant Uaiants, iii- 
ra|mhle of performing tiny <luty, the con- 
sequent weakening of the stnaigth of the 
kingdom, and the inducing younger sons 
to tak(3 up with the hiisiness and idleness 
of a country lile, instead of being siTvice- 
ahle to theinseU cs and the piddic, hy en- 
gaging in mercantile, military, civil or i!C- 
clesiaMi<-al employments. 'J'hese irasons 
occasioin.Mi un almost total change in the 
nature of feudal inheritances; so that 
the eddest son iM'gaii, universally, to suc- 
ree>d to the whole of tlie lands in all inili- 
lary tenures. 

Ill this eondition, the feudal constitution 
was estahlishe<l in England hy William 
the, (/om]neror. Hel’ore the compicst, the 
descent tif lands was to all the sons alike. 
Soeage estates in Ihigland fre(piently ile- 
sceiided to all the sons equally, till the 
tim(3 of Henry HI, when, in imitation 
of lands in ehivalry, they had almost 
entirely fallen into the right of siic- 
<*cssion hy primogeniture ; except in 
Kent, where they gloried in the pres- 
ervation of their aiiejeiit gavelkind 
tenure, of which a principal hrancli was 
the joint inheritanrf; of all the sons ; and 
except ill .some particular matioi's and 
townships, where their local enstoiiis coii- 
tiiiiieil tin; descent souieliiiies to all, some- 
times to the youngest son only, or in other 
niore singular iiieiliods of succession. 
% the English law, there is no right of 


primogeniture among femalca, except as 
to the inheritance of the crown. (Black. 
Commentanes, ii, 215.) The right of primo- 
geniture, which culls the eldest horn to 
the crown, was not iritrodii(!ed into 
France till very late ; it was iitiknowii to 
the first and second nice of kings. The 
four sons of Clovis shared tlie kingdom 
equally among iliernselvcs. Those of 
Louis Je Dehoiinaire did the same; and it 
W'as not till the race of Hugh Cajiet as- 
cended the throne, that the prerogative of 
succession to the crown was appropriated 
to the fiist horn. The right of primo- 
gciiitiiie is now abolished in France ; hut 
it firevaiis in some <legree in every other 
nation of Europe, lii the I’. Stales, no 
distinction of age or sex is made in the 
descent of estates to lineal descendants. 
Though primogeniture and the preference 
of mules are now thus universally given 
lip in this eoiintry, yet in some stales ilie^' 
remained in full force, and in others mod- 
ifications f»f them coniiiiucd for a Icmg 
period. The English common law, with 
regard to descents, prevailed in Xew Jer- 
sey until 17c0, in Maryland and South 
Carolina until aiul in Virginia iiiitii 
17fc?7. In 3Iassacliusetls, Kliotle Island 
and (.\)iuiceticut, the eldest son, prohalily 
in imitation of the Jewish law', huil for- 
iiKTly a double portion of the real and 
personal estate, and, in Delaware, of the 
real estate, of his father, (..imer. Jurist, 
Ao. I. fcO.) 

Primkose (p7'{7nula). A genus of 
beautiful low' Alpine plants, abounding 
especially on the inoiintHiiis of the easieru 
continent. A few species are found in 
North America, chiefly in Canada, on the 
Rneky moniituins, and on those which 
hordiT the North Pacific. Some aiv 
among the earliest flowers in spring, ns 
the common primrose*, the oxlip ami 
cowslip of F.nrope ; ami several are cul- 
tivated in ganleiis as ornamental plants. 
Their roots are perennial ; the leaves al- 
most always nidical ; and llic flowci*s siqi- 
piirted on a naked stem, and usually dis- 
posc<l in a sort of nmhel. The calyx is 
tnhiilar; the coivlla funnel-shaped, and 
divided at the summit into live equal 
lobes ; the stamens five in luimher, with a 
single style ; and the eapsnlo oval, one- 
celled, and containing numerous seeds 
attached to a eeiitnil placenta. The vari- 
eties of the coninion primrose, which 
have arisen fmm cultivation, are very nu- 
iiK'niiis. The P. auricula, a nativi* of the 
Alpine regions df Italy, Switzerland and 
(termnny, is also a wdl known favorite 
with the* florist. 
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pRiMUM Mobile, in tlio Ptolemaic as- 
troiioniy ; the ninth or highest sphort' of 
the heavens, wiiose centre is that of the 
world, and in comparison of which the 
earth is but a point. This the ancients 
supposed to contain nil other spheres 
within it, and to give motion to them, 
turning itself, and nil of them, cpiite round 
in twenty-four hours. 

Pri.’vce Edward’s Island. {SccJohn% 
SL) 

Prince of Wales’s Island (culled by 
the Malays Fido Pinaug^ or Beld-mU 
island) is an island in tho East Indian 
Bca, near tlie coast of Siam ; latitude of its 
north-casiorii point, jV 2.7 N. ; Ion. 10(P 
IIK E. It measures about UiO square miles, 
and has a fine harbor. Its basis is a mass 
of granite. The western side utlbrclM 
ahuiidunce of timber for ship-hiiilding. 
The remainder is extremely fertile, and 
yields large cro|w of pepper, colfee, sugar, 
rice, ginger, yams, sweet potatoes, he- 
tcl-nni, cocoa-nut, spices, &c., and the 
clastic gurn-vine, resembling the caout- 
chouc plant. The climate is tem|>crate. 
George Town is the capital. Population 
of the island and its dependencies in 
51,207. 

Prince Regent’s Inlet. (See JS/orth 
Polar Expeditions.) 

Prince’s Metal; a mixture of copper 
and zinc, in iiniration of gold. 

Princes of the Blood ; those persons 
who have the same origin with the reign- 
ing house, and, after the extinction of the 
same, have the iK‘xt right to the throne. 
Thus the princes of the liouscs Orleans 
and Bourbon Cond6 were formerly 
princes of the blood. Louis XIV also 
declared his sons by his mistresses La Va- 
li^rc and Montespan princes of the blood ; 
but the tlignity was taken from them after 
his death. 

Princeton; a post-town of New Jer- 
sey, 10 miles north ef Trenton, 40 north- 
east of Philadel|ihia, and 49 south-west 
of New York; lat. 40° 22^ N. ; Ion. 74° 
3.7 W. It is a ]jl;*asant town, and con- 
tains a college, a theological seminary, a 
brick Presbyterian chiircli, and more than 
100 houses. Tlio college of New Jersey 
was foiindeil in 1746, at Eli/alK*tbtown ; 
the next year it was removed to Newark, 
and a royal charter was granted to it in 
174B, by its present title. It remained at 
Newark ten years, and was permanently 
eetnb]ish(‘d at Princeton in 1757. Its 
attuation is peculiarly healtlifiil and pleas- 
ant, and it has long been a highly respecta- 
ble and floiirisliiiig Hominary. The col-^ 
l»ge edifice is styled ^itssau HalU and is 


four stories high, 175 feet long, and 50 
wide, and contains a chapel about 40 feet 
squun', and 60 rooms for students. Tliere 
are also buildings for the library, philo- 
sophical apparatus, museum, refectory, 
recitation rooms, &c. The library is very 
well selected, and contains 8000 voliirnea 
The students’ libraries contain 4000. 
There arc ten instriictcrsniid 105 Ktiidents. 
Coniinencement is on the lust Wednes- 
day of Sejitember. There are two vaca- 
tions, viz. from commcncenieiit six weeks, 
and from the fii*st Thursday nller the. 
second ^'nosday of April six weeks. The 
boanl of trustees consists of twenty-three 
memhers. The governor of the state is, 
ex oj^cioy president of this board ; and one 
bait of the remainder are clergymen. 
The executive government is composed 
of a president^ v\'ho is also teaclirr of the- 
ology and moral philosophy ; a vice-pres- 
ident, who is professor of languages and 
iKdles-bnircs ; a prfdessor of mathematics 
and natural philosojihy; a professor of 
chemistry, experimental pliiloso|)hy, and 
nutiind history ; and three tutors. 3’lie 
theological seminary of the Presbyterian 
ebtireb in the U. Stati‘s was also establish- 
ed at Prineeton, in 1812. 'fbe associate 
reformed clmrcli afterwards united with 
the Presbyterian, and thence their semi- 
naries were joined. A stone edifice, in- 
tended to accommodate 100 students, is 
appropriated to this institution. The 
iiumher of prol’essora is three ; of studc'iits, 
ninety-two ; of grad nates, 537 ; of vol- 
umes in the library, 6000. A rasidonee 
of three years is required to complete tho 
course of study. Candidates for admis- 
sion are required to produce testimonials 
of good natural talents, of good moral and 
religious character, of belonging to some 
regular church, and of having pass(*d 
through a regular course of academical 
studies. Tuition and the use of the libra- 
ry arc oflTorded free of expense to f»verv 
student, and there are eharituhle funds for 
aiding the indigent. Princeton was dis- 
fmgiiishod, during the revolution, by a de- 
cisive battle between the British troops 
and a division of the American army coin- 
maiided by general Washington, 'flie 
British lost 100 men, and 300 more, who 
bad taken refuge in theeolhige, were fore, 
ed to surrender. In this action, Jimnniy 
3, 1777, general Mercer of Virginia was 
killed. 

Principal, in criminal law. (See 
cessar}f.) 

Printer’s Ink. (See Ink.) 

Printing, Art of, in regard to the 
{iroccsscs used, is divided into xylograpfh 
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ie, t^^aphic and stereo^aphie. In 
xylographic printing, the writing is carved 
on wooden tables ; they are then covered 
with ink, the paper is put upon them, and 
an impression is taken. This is the oldest 
inode of printing, and is still in use in 
China, Japan and Thibet. Typographic 
printing is that in which single letters or 
types are used, which are properly ar- 
ranged, and then the work is printed. For 
a short time, carved letters were in use ; 
but cast letters were soon introduced, and 
are still used. In siereograpkic printing, 
pages composed of many types are trans- 
formed, by casting, into plates, or tables, 
from which copies are pnnted. A mould 
of plaster is taken from a page of types, 
and from this the stereotyjie plates ore 
obtained by casting. The Chinese, even 
in the reim of their emperor Wu-Wang, 
who lived about 1100 B. C., are said to 
have been well acquainted with xylo- 
graphic printing; but the Japanese as- 
sume the merit of the invention. In Thi- 
lM3t, also, according to the accounts of va- 
rious travellers, tins art has been exercised 
from time immemorial. Although it bad 
been the custom, for thousands of years, to 
make impressions with seals on wax, 
which might have cosily led to the in- 
vention or the art of printing, Giitten- 
berg first made this discovery, about 
three centuries and a half ago; for it 
may jusdy be questioned, whether the 
Kuropeaiis had then any knowled^ of 
the art of printing amon^ the Chinese, 
although it is not to be denied, that) before 
the time of Guttenberg, and even in 1423, 
the art of cutting images on wood, with a 
few lines of text, was well known. Tliree 
cities contend for tlie honor of the inven- 
tion of ty{K>granhical printing — Harlem, 
Strasburg and Mentz. The ])eople of 
Harlem maintain that their citizen Lau- 
rence Jansoen, under the name of Coster 
(L c. sacristan in the great parochial 
church at Harlem], as early as 1430, in- 
vented the art of cutting on w^ooden ta- 
bles. But he did not stop here ; and 
there are many of Coster’s impressions, 
as Scheltenia and Kduings have tried to 
prove, as late as the year 1823, made with 
movable types of wood, and afterwards 
of lead and tin. If the invention of the 
art of nrinting is thus due to tlie Dutch 
(Van llultem, a learned Dutch WTiter, 
Is ojqiosed to this opinion), the inven- 
tion of the art in Mentz still ought to 
^ considered as independent of that in 
Harlem ; for the account that Coster was 
tabbed of his types by his assistant John, 
^ho fled trough Amsterdam and Co- 
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lome to Mentz, and there printed, in 1442, 
M^andri Gaili Doctrinale and Petri 
Htspani Traetatus, is without foundation. 
The people of Strasburg ascribe this in- 
vention to Guttenberg, in Strasburg. The 
p^ple of Mentz, on the contrary, main- 
tain that Guttenterg invented typograph- 
ical printing, not in Strasburg, but in 
Mentz. The truth is, that Guttenberg 
(q. v.) conceived the first idea of his in- 
vention, and mode a few experiments of 
it at Strasburg, but first brought it to per- 
fection, with the aid of Peter ScbdfTer, in 
Mentz. It is proved that Guttenberg, as 
early as 143^ when he was still at Stras- 
burg, had his printing instruments, and, 
.the same year, made some trials with a 
printing press. But, dissatisfied with the 
slow process of the xylographic method, 
he began to consider whetlier he might 
not print with single letters, and use the 
same letters more than once. This led 
him to the invention of movable letters, 
which he must have used earlier than 
1442, for, in this year, separate letters 
were in use. In 1445, Guttenberg re- 
turned to his native city, Mentz ; and with 
1449 begins the period of the completion 
of the art of printing. Guttenberg, in the 
course of this year, connected himself 
with a rich citizen in Mentz, named John 
Fust (Faiistus), who carried on the business 
of founding, in company with Peter Scb6f-% 
fer, of Gronsheim. Faustus, soon after 
(probably in 1453), entered into a copart- 
nership with this Schofifer, an inventive 
genius, who now became the true perfecter 
of the art of printing. Guttenberg, in- 
deed, hod invented movable letters, and 
made them first of wood, then of lead, 
and at lost of tin. But the art of printing 
continued to be very difilcult and ex- 
pensive, till the metmlic letters cast by 
John Faustus, or Peter Scliofier, and 
other improvements, were invented. The 
oldest work, of any considerable size, 
printed in Mentz, with cast letters, by 
Guttenberg, Faustus and Schofier, fin- 
ished about 1455, is Guttenberg’s Latin 
Bible, which is called, also, the Ihrly^ 
two-lined Bible, because in every full 
column it has forty-two line& Faustus, 
having separated fh>m Guttenberg^ in 
1456) and, by means of a loan of 2020 
florins, liaving obtained his printing press 
for liis own use, undertook, in connexion 
with Peter SchdfTer, greater typograph- 
icid works^ in which the art was earned 
to higher perfection. Faustus was par- 
ticularly engaged in the printing or the 
Latin and German Bible, b^ the copying 
of which the monks had hitherto ^ued 
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considerable sums. As they could not 
undcratand tliis ostonishiug inultiplica* 
tion of die printed copies, and dierefore 
ascribed it to some inspiration of Satan, 
be became involved in a violent (pinrrel 
with them. Ho went to Paris with his 
Bibles (the first copies of which, betur- 
iug date, were printed in 1462], for tho 
purpose of selling them there. Bering 
obliged to leave the city in haste, on ac- 
count of the persecutions of die Gen nan 
monks, this probably gave rise to tho 
well-known tradition, diat die devil had 
carried him oil'. In 1466, Faustus made 
a second journey to Paris, and died there 
of tho plague; upon which P. SclmlTer 
continued tho printhig business alone, at 
Mentz. After the separation of Gutten- 
berg and Faustus, the former had Ibund 
means to procure a new printing press, 
and had struck off many works, of which 
the most remarkable is the Astrological 
and 3iedical Calendar (in folio, 1 157), con- 
sidered the first known work printed with 
die date annexed. As the letters of this 
Calendar are entirely diirereiit from those 
with which Faustus and Hclidifer printed, 
it is confidently inferred that this Calendar 
was printed at the press of Gutti nherg. 
After 1462, many workmen went from 
Mentz, and established presses in Her- 
many and in foreign countries, first in 
Italy, then in France, the king of which, 
at that time, was the first jirince that in- 
terested himself in the new art. Besides 
Faustus, Schdffer and Gtittenherg, one 
Albert Pfister became acrpiainted (it is 
not kno^vn by what means) witii the art. 
Soon al'ter 1450, he also printed a Bible. 
As the art of printing begun with tlic 
impression of whole blocks, it has come 
to the same point a^iii in its ])rogress 
towards perfection, viz. by the introduc- 
tion of stereotype plates. The art of 
printing, as every one knows, was greatly 
advanced by die invention of inovabre 
letters ; but on this very account, ns often 
as a book is reprinted, new errors creep 
in ; and, in printing, the letters sometimes 
stick to tbe balls, and are dmwn out with 
them, whence new errors of the press ore 
made, because the printer does not always 
set them again correctly. These imper- 
fections are particularly felt in books 
consisting of tables of numbf^rs. Firmin 
Didot, son of Francis Ambrose Didot, 
when engaged in printing the logarith- 
mic tables of Callet, invented a method to 
prevent all errors, by causing the pages, 
composed of movable letters and figures, 
and accurately corrected, to be cost 
into, entire plates, which might be moved 


without displacing a single letter. By 
diis contrivance, die displacement of the 
letters, and new ciTors of tbe press during 
the printing, arc made impossible. If an 
error is afterwards disco vemd, the plate is 
pierced, the wrong letter taken out, and 
the right one put in, and it is soldcreil 
again^ so that the plate may he thus made 
perfuedy correct. Didot called these let- 
ters, thus united, siercoiypey from tin; 
Greek artptoi (finn,6tandingtii'in)und rtrrof 
(figure, form). Ho printed Callet’s above- 
mentioned logarithmic and trigonometri- 
cal tables with them in 1795. The inven- 
tion of stereotype printing does not prop- 
erly belong to Diilot, but is ascribed to 
the Dutch. More than a hundred years 
since, it was in use among them. The 
inventor of it is said to have been J. van 
der Mey, Hither of the well-known painter 
of the same name, who resided at Leyden 
towards the end of the sev'uitecnth cen- 
tury. He prepared and cast immovable 
forms or |)lutes for a Dutch Bible in cpiur- 
to, of which many tliousaiid copies w'cre 
struck off. The jilates c»f this Bible are 
still ill the hands of the booksellers S. J. 
l.ucbtmaus, in Leyden. At the death of 
Mey, the an of making fixed typers was 
lost again in Holland ; at h'ust, no further 
use; was made of it, because the method 
was too expensive. A Scotchman, also, 
by the name of Ged, at the hegiiming of 
the eighteenth eeiitiiry, invented the art 
of printing from cast plates, and struck 
off an (*flition of Sallust, with types sol- 
dered together. Hence it appears that 
Didot hud predecessors in stereotyfie or 
stereographic printing. He, however, 
greatly improved the arL His improved 
contrivance was as follows : He took 
movable letters, differing from the com- 
mon ones only by being somewhat shorti'r, 
Olid of a harder substance. These wen^ 
set in the usual way ; tho proof sheets 
were tlien printed and correctod, till tho 
whole copy was as free from errors as 
possible. Then every |>age set with thesij 
bard letters was pressed upon a plate of 
properly pri^pared metal. These plates 
served us matrices for whole |>agc8 ; and 
the letters of tho hard substance, men- 
tioned above, might now lie separated 
from each other, set anew, and used to 
form other nintrice-plates. A page which 
served for a matnx was pressed upon 
melted tyfie-nietal, which, hardening im- 
mediately, sfsrved for printing. In priiiting» 
the plates, or pages, were set upon plates 
of brass, which took the place of a form, 
arid were necessary to support the whole ; 
for these stereotype pages or columns, 
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being very thin, could otherwise hardly 
bear the violence of printing. The pro- 
cess of stereotyping, at present, is simple. 
A page of any work f>roj)osed to lie ste- 
reotyped, is set lip in the usual tnaiiner, 
with movable types. From this page, 
wiii'D corrected, a mould in plaster is tak- 
en otr, and from this mould a plate of 
type metal is cast, having all the churnc- 
ters ill relief, and being a fai.‘-siiiiile of the 
original page. From this plate the print- 
ing is executed, and there must be, of 
coui'se, as many plates cast us thei'e are 
pages in the book to bo printed. The 
plaster used fur forming the moulds is 
pulverised gypsum, dried by heat, and 
mixiMl with water, to which is added a 
little whiting, to diminish the tendency of 
the plaster to shrink and crack. After 
the form of types has been slightly oiled, 
and surrounded with a brass frame, fluid 
planter is applied over the surface, with a 
brush or roller, so as to fill every cavity 
of the letters. A quantity of plaster, mixed 
with wat«‘r to the consistiuicc of cream, is 
then poured on the tvi^e, and the super- 
fluous part scraped on. When the plaster 
has become hard, it is lifted ofl' hy the 
frame, and detached from it It is then 
baked to dryness in an oven, and, when 
quite hot, it is placed in an iron box, or 
casting-pot, which lias also been heated 
ill an oven. The box is now plunged in- 
to a large pot of melted type-metal, and 
kept about ten minutes under the surface, 
ill order that the weight of the metal may 
force it into all the finer parts of the let- 
ters. Tiie whole is then cooled, the 
mould is hrukeii and washed ofl*, and the 
hack of the plate turned smooth in a lathe, 
or planed by a machine. For tvfio- 
graphical beauty, the most distinguisiicd 
priiitci-s are Jla.skerville in England ; Didot 
and Crapciet in France ; llodoni in Italy ; 
Ibarra in Spain ; and Breitkopf, Gosclicn 
and Taucbiiitz in Gerinaiiy. Next to 
types, the cbi(*f instrument used in this 
art is the |)rinting press. The ink is fim 
applied over the whole surface of the 
types; the paper, previously inuisteiicd, is 
then laid down upon tfiein ; the whole is 
passed under the press, and the paper, 
being brought into forcible contact with 
the types, I’cceives from their surface the 
ink necessary for a distinct impression. 
Frinier’s ink (q. v.) is composed chieflv of 
lampblack and oil, iiispissatiHl hy boiling 
und burning. Oil is necessary that tbe 
hik may not dry during the operation, 
Htul it is reduced by boiling to prevent it 
from spreading on tbe pn)>er. It is ap- 
plied to the types by largo elastic balls, 


made of leather and stufled with wool, or 
by elastic rollers. Guttenberg printed, at 
first, with writing ink, and afterwards used 
lampblack. Aliout 1450, or somewhat 
later, Faust and Seboffer invented print- 
er’s ink. The common old printing press 
derives its pow'er from a screw, which is 
turiieil hy a lever, and acts perpendicu- 
larly on the plattcn, or level pai^ which 
transmits the pressure. Various improve- 
ments have been made in the printing 
press, hy lord Stanhope and other invent- 
ors, in most of which a cast iron frame is 
siilistitiitcd for a wooden one, being more 
iijflexihlc ; and a combination of levers is 
used, HO arranged as to cause the platten 
» to descend with decreasing rapidity, and 
consequently with increasing force, till it 
exerts the greatest power at the moment 
of contact of the paper with the types. 
Before the press was invented, impres- 
sions were taken from the wooden tables 
by means of a rubber of horn. Gutten- 
l)erg invented the press. In a Strasburg 
document, it is proved that this apparatus 
was in use as early as 1436. In France, 
on the other hand, there were no presses 
in 1458 ; for during that year Charles 
VII sent a man to Strasburg, to learn the 
art of printing there. Leonard (John) 
Danner, who died 1585, first introduced 
brazen spindles into printing, in 1550, at 
Nuremberg. Printing by machinery had its 
origin within the present century. It has 
produced a very great improvement in the 
expedition w ith which work is executed, 
and is now extensively applied to the 
printing of newspapers, and even of books. 
Various inncbiiies are already introduced 
into use, most of which |)erform the [>ro- 
cesst's of inking the types, conveying the 
paper, and giving the impression. F'or 
distributing tbe ink on the types, elastic 
cylindcre are employed, called iiiking- 
roUers, made of a composition of glue and 
treacle, which combines the pro|>erties of 
smoothness, elasticity, and sutlicient dura- 
bility. These transmit the ink to the 
types hy rolling over their sin-faee. The 
impression is performed, in most of the 
English niRchines, by large cylinders, 
which revolve upon the types, having the 
slieetof paper confined to their surface by 
Iwuuls of tape. The tyfies are arranged 
in some machines in the common flat 
form ; in others, the characters are placed 
iu a convex form, upon the surface of 
cylinders. To produce thedatter effect, 
Mr. Nicholson projiosed to cast the body 
of the types with a ta|)erii]g or weilge 
form, like the stones of an arch ; but Mr. 
Cowper has produced the same .result 
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more expeditiously, by curving stereotype 
plates into the required shape. Messrs. 
Donkin and Bacon placed their tyiies on 
the four sides of a revolving prism, wliile 
the ink was applied by a roller, which 
rose and fell with the irregularities of the 
piism, and the sheet was wrapped on 
another prism so formed us to meet the 
suriacesof the tirst. A common printing 
press gives about 250 impressions |)er 
floiu' ; whereas of tlio Times (a London 
newspaper), printed by Applegaith and 
Gower’s machine, it is stated diat 4000 
per hour are printed on one side. The 
lirst working machine which printed by 
steam,' was erected by Mr. Koenig, in 1814. 
In this country, Treadwell’s power-press 
is the machine most employed, lii this 
invention, the ty|)es arc inked by elastic 
rollers, and the distribution of the ink 
rendered equal by a revolving table, which 
passes in contact witli tlie rollers. The 
impressions are made by a flat surface or 
platten, instead of a cylinder, so that 
cleaner and better impressions are sup- 
posed to be obtained from it than from 
any other machine. (For the coiTection 
of the press, see Correction.) 

The author of Sketches of China 
gives the following account of Chinese 
printing: **The means in use among the 
Chinese for producing an impression of 
letters appear to be nearly the same with 
those invented in the infancy of the art. 
Blocks of hard wood, or masses of metal 
forming a kind of 8tcreoty|>e, arc printed 
from, by a simple and exiieditious process, 
and solely by manual labor, as presses for 
the purpose are entirely unknown. The 
Canton Gazette, a kind of court journal of 
appointments, arrivals and deiNirturcs, is 
one of the few publications which are 
printed from movable types. The blocks 
which are mostly used for engraving these 
stereotypes upon, are made of hard and 
well-seasoned wood, divided into slabs, in 
the direction of the grain. The subject 
to be engraved is carefully written or 
drawn on thin paper, and pasted reversed 
upon the board ; the wood is then cut 
from around the characters, and the let- 
ters remain in low relief. Much care is 
used in adjusting the written pattern, as 
it is not possible to rectify a mistake on 
wood, as on copper or other metal. The 
cost of engraving depends entirely on the 
size and delicacy of the letters, the price 
increasing in proportion to the smallness 
of the type. The equipments of a printer 
are very simple and cheap, and the opera- 
tions less complicated than almost any 
other mechanical process. The board or 


slab of wood is placed on a table before 
the workman, and a pile of dry paper, cut 
to the ])roper size, at his side, when, with 
a rude bamboo brush, a coating of liquid 
Indian ink is put upon it ; a sheet of paper 
is then placed on the top, and the impres- 
sion completed by rubbing it over once or 
twice with a kind of vegetable fibre ; tlic 
sheet is then litled off, and the ])rocc8s re- 
peated with the next. The paper used is 
veiy thin, and is only printed on one side ; 
the sheet is folded with the blank sides in 
contact, and the two edges are bound into 
tile back of the book, making it resemble 
a volume, the leaves of which are uncut ; 
the |>uging, &c., is on die external margin. 
In this simple manner, all books and en- 
gravings on wood are printed, and a 
skilful workman is able to produce the 
impmssions with as much celcrir/ as our 
own, with the use of the press. Works 
of minor consequence are generally exe- 
cuted in a flimsy and imperfect manner, 
the printing of some lieing very indifler- 
ent at first, and nearly unintelligible by 
the time a full edition has been taken ofti 
Tbe price of books is low, and tlierc are 
numerous book shops and stalls in all the 
jirincipal streets. The binding is veiy 
different from our own, the cover being 
merely soft ]>aper, and the title carefully 
written on the edge of the bottom leaves. 
Five or six volumes are enclosed in a 
imstelioard case, and the Ixioks arranged 
on shelves, so as to present the titles to the 
front. Spurious editions are said to be 
very common, and 1 have never discov- 
ered that there was any protection of the 
copyright by law ; consiHpiently numerous 
incomplete copies of the original arc cir- 
culated. Works are POinctinies met with, 
the letters of which are white, on a black 
ground, the characters being cut, us in the 
copperplate engraving, below tbe surface. 
There are, in most casi^s, siK^cimens of 
the various kinds of writing, intended as 
cojiies to write from, us well as some 
school books.” 

Frio 11, in monasteries ; the next officer 
in rank to the abbot; or, where there is 
no abbot, the superior of tbe monasteiy. — 
Prioress is appliinl, in a similar sense, to the 
head of a female convent. A monastery 
which is under the government of a prior is 
called a priory, Ahhot^ninX Monastery*) 

PiifOR, Matthew ; an English poet, bom 
in lGf)4, in London, or at Winbomc, in 
Dorsetslilre. His father dying when he 
wos young, he was brought up by an 
iiiichs who kept the Rummer tavern at 
Clmriiig-cross, and sent to Westminster 
school. He early imbibed a strong taste 
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for classical literature, and attracted the 
notice of the carl of Dorset (see SackvilleX, 
who enabled him to enter himself, in 168^, 
ut St. John’s college, Cambridge, where he 
proceeded B. A. in lOSti, and was shortly 
after chosen fellow. At college he con- 
tmclod an intimacy with Charles Montagu, 
afterwards earl of Halilux, in concert with 
whom, ill 1G88, he composed the Country 
Mouse and City Mouse — a parody on 
Dry den’s Hind and Panther. In IGIK), he 
was introduced at court by the earl of 
J>oi*set, at whose recommendation he was 
apfioitited secretary to the English pleni- 
fiotentiaries at the Hague. With this post 
lie also held the title of gentleman of the 
king’s bed'Chamber; and he presented an 
od<3 to king William in 16J>5, on the death 
of queen Mary ; and soon after displayed 
his humorous vein in a parody of Boileaii’s 
ode on the taking of Namur, when it was 
reeaptunid by William. In lie was 
nominated secretary to the commissioners 
for the mjaty of Ryswick ; and, on his 
I'cturn from that eniployinent, was made 
secretary to the lord-lieutenant of Ireland. 
Ho was afterwards secretary to the earls 
of Portland and Jersey, successively am- 
hassadoi’s to France. At length he was 
made under-secretary of state, and, wliilc 
holding that oflice, was sent to France to 
assist ill the partition treaty. In 1701, he 
succeeded l^ocke as a coiiiinissioner at the 
hoard of trade, hut soon after deserted the 
whigs and joined the lories, for which 
no satisfactory reasons have been assigneil. 
At the heginiiing of tin; reign of Anne, he 
published a volume of })oenjs, and took 
sonic share in the Examiner. When the 
lories again obtained the asceiideney, he 
was employed in secretly negotiating at 
Paris the terms of the treaty of Utrecht, 
(q. v.) He rcmniiied in France, wiiii the 
appointment of amhussador, and, after the 
departure of the duke of Slirewshury, in 
1713, ])ublicly assumed tliat eharaeter. 
On the accession of George I, he was re- 
called, ami examined heforc the privy 
council in respect to his share in iit'go- 
tiating the treaty of Utrecht, and tn*aled 
with great rigor for some time, although 
ultimately discharged without trial. Be- 
ing without any provision for his deeliiiing 
years, except his fellowship, lie again 
applied himself to ])octiy ; ami having 
finished his Solomon, he published his 
poems by subscription. The publication, 
being liliorally encouraged' by party zeal, 
produced a considerable sum, which was 
doubled by the earl of Oxford, at wliose 
seat the author died, after a liiigcriiig iil- 
ues?, in 1721, in the fifty-eighth year of 


his age. He was interred in Westminster 
abliey, under a monument, for which 
last piece of human vanity,” as he styles 
it in his will, he left the sum of £500. 
Prior seems to have made his way by wit 
and social qualities, rather than by moral 
or political endowments of a superior 
order. He is said to have always re- 
tained a taste for coarse intercourse and 
gross enjoyments. As a poet, his reputa- 
tion has declined of late years, the hu- 
mor in which he principally excels being 
overlooked on account of the charac- 
ter of his serious performances, which, 
although, as in his Solomon, and Henry 
and Emma, splendid and correct in dic- 
• tion, liarmonious in versification, and co- 
pious in poetical imagery, fail in moving 
cither the feelings or the fancy. The 
great art of Prior consists in telling a 
story with a degree of poetical ease and 
vivacity, which, perhaps, setting aside La 
Fontaine, has never been excelled. His 
Alma, a piece of philosophical pleasantry, 
('xhihits a felicitous vein of humor ; and 
for his lighter pieces he is now chiefly 
read. A History of his Own Times, 
compiled from his MSS., contains little 
from his pen, and is of small value. His 
poems were published in 1733, in 3 vols., 
8vo., and are also in all the collections. 
pRisciAN. (Sec Philology,) 

Prism, in geometry, is a’body, or solid, 
whose two ends are any plain figures 
whicii are parallel, equal and similar ; and 
its sides, connecting those ends, are paral- 
lelogmiiis. Hence every section jiarallei 
to the base is equal and similar to the 
base; and the prism may be considered 
as generated by the parallel motion of this 
plane figure. Prisms receive particular 
names, according to the figure of their 
bases; as a triangular prism, a square 
prism, a pentagonal prism, a hexagonal 
prism, and so on. And hence the de- 
nomination pnsni comprises also the cube 
and paralleIopi}>edon, the former l^ing a 
square ))rism, and the latter a rectangnlar 
one. And even a cylinder may l)o con- 
sidered as a round iirisiii, or one that has 
an infinite iumi!>er of sides. Also a prism 
is said to be regular, or irreg^dar, accord- 
ing ns the figure of its end is a regular or 
an im'gnlar polygon. The axis of a prism 
is the line conceived to be drawn length- 
wise tbroiigli the middle of it, connecting 
the centre of one end with that of tli€5 
other end. Prisms, again, ai*e either right 
or oblique. A right prism is that wb(^ 
sides and its axis are [lerpendicular to its 
ends, like an upright tower ; and an oblique 
prism is when the axis and sides, are ob- 
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lique to the ends ; so that, when set iqion 
one end, it inclines on one hand more 
than on ^e other. The principal proper- 
ties of prisms are, 1. that all prisms are to 
one another in the ratio compounded of 
their bases and heights ; 9. similar ])risnis 
are to one anotlier in the triplicate ratio of 
their like sides ; 3. a prism is triple of a 
pyramid of equal base and height, and the 
solid content of a prism is fbund by mul- 
tiplying the luise by the perpendicular 
height ; 4. the upright surface of a right 
prism is equal to a rectangle of the same 
Jieighr, and its breadth equal to the perim- 
eter of the base or end, and therefore such 
upright surface of a right prism is found 
by multiplying the perimeter of the liasc 
by the ])er|)endiculur height. Also the 
upright surface of an oblique prism is 
fbund by computing those of all its paral- 
lelogram sides separately, and adding them 
togetlier. And if to tlie upright surface 
be added tlie areas of the two ends, the 
sum will be the whole surface of the prism. 

Prismj in optics, is on instniment em- 
ployed for showing the properties of solar 
light, and consists merely of a triangular 
prism of glass, which separates the rays 
of light in their (uissage through it. (See 
Optics f division Colors.) 

Prismatic Spectrum. (See Colors.) 

Priso?! Discipline. The tnie and on- 
1^ real object of punishment is the {mn en- 
tion of enme. There is, of course, a gnmt 
latitude of choice; in the iikuiiis which may 
1)6 adopted for the attainment of this ob- 
ject — a latitude to \yc limited by a just re- 
gard to the rights iiLseparuble from human 
nature, however dc])nive<l, by a correct 
view of the true power of soc.iety over its 
menil)erB, and by a >viso estimate of the 
probable effect of the m<;an.s einjiloyed. 
In most a^es of the world, men mmuu to 
have imagmed tlieir rightful iK)wcr over 
their fellow men al)soliite]y iinliiiiiUM], and 
have indicted punishment upon the viola- 
tors of the law apjiarently w ithout regard 
to any other consideration than their own 
pleasure, and tlie de^e of guilt they have 
attributed to the offender. Acting witli 
this apprehension of tlieir own unn^strict- 
ed power, they have, at the same time, 
eodiiliited the most narrow ac(|uaintanco 
with die almost infinite variety of means 
of punishment. They have coiifineil 
themselves very much to the effects of 
physical suffering, as if that were the sole 
remedy which could bo advantageously 
applied to moral depravity; a depravity 
often increased, if not caused, by the 
temptations to which physical suffering has 
itself exposed men. It has happened, 


too, in this, as in so many other human 
pursuits, that the end has been forgotten 
in attention to die means ; and the olnect 
has appeared to be radicr secretly to har- 
ass and oppress the subjects of [lunish- 
inent, tJinii cidicr to deter others from the 
commission of crime, or to amend the 
habits of the guilty themselves. None 
would Ik* prevented from the commission 
of crime by |)ennlties which were un- 
known; and, m the extreme ilepression 
of every physical and mental quality, it 
w'ere al)Hiinl to expect any refurmution of 
the unfortunate subjects of human severi- 
ty. In all ages and nations of which we 
have any rcconl, from the most refined 
people of ancient times to the mostciviliz- 
e<l of a more modem era, have such ex- 
tremes of severity been used in the pnn- 
isliment of criiniiiiils ns justly to deserve 
die ap|H>llationuf crar/hy. Torture, in ev- 
eiy horrible variety ; chains ; stri|)es ; soli- 
taiy contincnient in darkness, dampness, 
and idleness; pmmiscuous crowding of 
offenders, of every degree of guilt, in the 
same hKithsotne, pestilential, narrow vaults; 
insufiieient and unwholesome t(MHl ; filth ; 
ilhiess of the l)ody, and si(*kne8s of the 
soul, — ore some of the evils which have, in 
every age, been wantonly, carelessly, or 
ignorantly inflicted upon the violators of 
law ; iumI, what is worse, they have been 
inflicted u[ion those who have violated no 
law ; upon many who have been pmved 
iimocent, cIUt suffering the infliction of 
some or all of die ills emiincrated in this 
atrocious (*ntaloguf*, and iq>on many whose 
imprudeiK'e alone has ex|K)sed diem to 
the vf*ngeaiire of on equally imprudent 
cn»ditor. Society luu^, uiiquestionuhiy, a 
right to punish the offeiiilers against its 
laws, and against thosi^ of (lod ; but has 
it, under any circ.umstances, a riglit to in- 
flict such suffering os we have numed ? 
Has it a right to trifle with or endanger die 
health, the uitellect, or the remaining prin- 
ciples of any, even the worst, of its mcin- 
bers ? It ni(piin*s no metapliysh^al exam- 
ination of the reasons on which tlie just 
and necessary [ifiwer of society is fo’ind- 
cd, to answer in thii negative. All feel 
diat the proper adaptation of the means 
to die just end of punishment ought to be 
constantly kejit in view. A striking illus- 
tnition of the tnith of this remark may be 
fbund in the iinivenuil outciy of hor- 
ror and indignation, which was heard 
throughout the civilized world, when 
Howard disclosed the misery every where 
suffered by the prisoner; in the guilty 
consciousness with which those who exer- 
cised control over prisons universally 
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Bhnink from the dificlosure of the atroci* 
ties committed under their audiority, or, 
at best, allow^ by their negligence ; and 
in the immediate formation of associations 
to promote the necessary reform in the 
construction and government of prisons. 
From tlie year 1777, when llowara’s work 
on the state of the prisons in England and 
Wales was first published, may l)e dated 
the origin of the study of the l)est system 
of prmon discipline. There were, indeed, 
previous noble examples of attention to 
tliose who were si(;k and in prison, but it 
tlicn became a subject of general interest. 
The effect of Christianity in softening the 
character, and meliorating the coiiflitioii 
of men, had been perce|)tible, even in the , 
treatineiit of tlie culprit ; and, from time to 
time, there had arisen in the world men 
distinguished for the kindness they exhibit- 
ed to tliose to whom kindness was almost 
unknown. Tlie names of Carlo Borromeo, 
Claudius Beniurd,and St. Vincent de Paul, 
ought never to be forgotten among those 
who have shown mercy to the captive. 
But Howunl deserves still greati^r venera- 
tion for his |)ersevering philuntliro[)y and 
entire devotion to his nobh? object. The 
sphere of his exertions was not limited to 
his inunediate ncij^hliorhood, but extended 
first throughout his native land, afterwords 
to a<ljoining kingdoms, and embraced, at 
ienmh, the whole of Eurof)<\ 

Nothing more was necessiuy than to 
witness die state of abject misery existing 
in ])risons, in order to perceive the iieces- 
sa^ remedy, in many cases. Thus the 
evils arising from crowded and filthy 
rooms, and from want of circulation of 
air, could be |mjventcd only by a better 
construction of the buildings; while those 
arising from the exaction of fees from the 
prisoner, and from the sale of liquors by 
die ofticers, could be remedied only by a 
new system of discipline. Many of die 
ideas, dierefore, which have been since 
acUed u{)on, in the construction and gov- 
ern nient of prisons, were suggcstetl by 
llowanl, while experience has produced 
some improvements hi his plans. It ciui- 
not be saiil that any regular system of 
prison disciplhie was hitroduced by IIow- 
ai'd ; nor has it even yet biien conied to 
die perfection w'hich may reasonably be 
c.^cted ; but tlie progress already made 
anords the gn;atest encounigciiieiit. It 
would not be easy to trace this jirogress 
with exactness, assigning to each lahoror 
in the cause his due share of merit ; nor is it 
necessary ; for there is no great difficulty in 
discovering the general remedies for the 
various evds of imprisonment The essen- 


tial requisites in a prison are obviously 
security of construction and healthiness 
of situation ; and, in its management, clas- 
sification, oversight, labor, and instniction. 
It is in the previous arrangements for se- 
curing these advantages, and in the prac- 
tical application of these general princi- 
ples, that the difficulties lie ; and so nu- 
merous are these difficulties tliat great di- 
versities of feeling and opinion have aris- 
en ; and very few have been found u> 
agree in the details for canyin^ into effect 
a general system. The very first attempt 
in England to introduce a practical reform 
hi the coiLstruction and management of 
prisons failed, for want of unanimity in 
the cornniissiotiers appointed by {Murlia- 
meiit as to the location of the new estab- 
lishirient, though Howard himself was one 
of the board. From that time to the 
present, no uniform plan has been gene- 
rally adopted in England; and, though 
somewhat more progress has lieen made 
ill tliis country, tliere is still an ardent 
thougJi amicable controversy between 
tliose who urge the expediency of solita- 
ry toll and tlie advocates of united labor. 
Something may be Jcunied even from the 
failure of uiiy scheme ; but as the results 
of a more successful system are still bet- 
ter sources of instruction, we shall j)ni- 
sent our renders with u view of the rise 
and progn.‘ss of the plan which is now 
bt'ginning to be generally adopted in the 
U. States, and which aftords such encour- 
agement to tlie hopes of the philanthropic. 

At the very time when Ilow'ard w'as de- 
voting cvei^^ pow er of his mind and body 
to the discovery and disclosure of the evils 
of impiisoiiment, the society of Friends 
ill Philodelpliia, acting on tlie principles 
of tlie wise and benevolent founder of 
their sect, w'cro endeavoring to abolish the 
use of sonic of the cniel and injudicious 
motlcs of puuishiiieiit then practised (such 
us the pillor}', the scourge, &:c.^ and to 
sulistitute for tlieiii, as w ell us for capital 

I mnishmeiit, the milder, and, us they lic- 
it wed it wxiuld prove, more efficacious 
measure of imprisoumeiit for a longer 
or shorter period, according to the nature 
of tlie offence. Their eflbrls were inter- 
rupted by the revoliitioiiaiy'^ war ; but, af- 
ter tlie adoption of tlie Federal constitu- 
tion, they again urged their views mion 
public attentiou with so much jier^'vtr- 
aiice as to succeed in a great part of tlieir 
oliject ; and it is saitl, by one well qualified to 
judgis that, “so mature were the views of 
the early reformers, that, had tliey been ful- 
ly carried into efiect,inany of tlic evils after- 
wards exiierieiiced would have been avoid- 
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They so for succeeded as to im]ircss 
upon the comniiiiiity the ])n)priety of com- 
mutinj^the s^teiii of punishment previous- 
ly in use tor iinprisoiiinent, excepting in the 
ease of a few of the most atrocious crinit's, 
f<>r which death was still to be indicted. 
For some years this scheme was reganl- 
ed as a triumph of humanity. It saved 
the lives of many, and the indiction of a 
gross and unwise corpora] punisliment 
upon more. It was at drst much dreaded 
by the eriininals themselves ; and the la- 
bor, which w'as inteiideii to constitute part 
of their punishment, was found to relieve 
the Slate from a great j^ortion of the ex- 
))ense which was anticipated, and iiad 
i>een reganled as the grt'aiest objection to 
the plan. It extended gradually through 
most of the states of this Union, and was, 
on all hands, applauded as a cheap and 
efficient substitution of corn'ctional dis- 
cipline for cruel indictions. After a lime, 
however, it became apparent that the 
guilty were not ndbrined ; the dread of 
the state prison wore of!*; reconimitments 
mu]ti[)lied ; and from the facilities of com- 
munication which existed among the 
prisoners, most of them came out worse 
tlian tliey went in ; whih? the system of 
stint and over-stint, by whicli they were 
permitted to labor for th(*ir o>vn benefit, 
after jierforming a certain task for the 
Slate, enabled them to leave the prison 
supplied with the means of new roguery, 
or with a fund fur subsistence till the 
approach of winter, perha[>s, reiidiTcd it 
convenient to secure a comfoitable main- 
tenance in confinement liy the coimnis- 
sion of a slate prison ofh'iice. As prison- 
ers increased in number, and became, by 
their mutual action, morii and more cor- 
rupt, and, by a natural induence upon 
the character of many of the inferior 
officers, were alloweil mon; extended 
privileges, the expense of these establish- 
ments increased, so as to bee^MiK? grc*atly 
burdensome. It was generally acknowl- 
edged that crime had not diminished ; it was 
believed !)y many, and feared l»y most per- 
sons, lliat the penitentiary system bad failed. 
Still the public mind revolted against recur- 
ring to the old system of puiiisbmeiit, or 
rclinquisbiiig a sebeme which, for twenty 
yeai-s, bad been the subject of general en- 
comium. There was,' perhaps, a morbid 
sensibility upon the subject, which was 
disposed t(» make the condition of the 
guilty too desirable in many respects ; but 
this served the purpose of stiiriiilatiiig the 
efforts of the wise and discerning to pro- 
♦ A 'IVeatisc on Stiilc l*ri.soi] Puiiishnicuts, by 
bonoruhio S. M. IIopkin<i. 


diice some plan which should combine a 
proper degree of lenity with a just and 
necessary severity. Much was written 
upon the subject, both in England and in 
this country ; many experiments were 
tried by oiir 1e^islaturc;s, and the general 
current of opinion seemed to be inclining 
to a system of strict solitary confinement. 
On this idea, the construction of the Ati- 
btirn prison was begun in 181(); and, in 
1821, an act was passed by the New York 
legislature for subjecting convicts, either 
wholly or jmrtially, to solitary confine- 
ment, acconliiig to their degree of de- 
pnivity, and also requiring tliai each pris- 
oner should be lodged in « separate ceUj 
as soon os there was a sufficient number 
of colls. Tliis was, perhaps, the most 
important step in the introduction of an 
improved prison discipline. It is, at least, 
one which is indispensable wbercvi / any 
attempt is to be made towards tlie intro- 
duction of any valuable plan of correc- 
tional punishment. The means of solita- 
ry coiifuieinent at night, and either of 
solitary labor, or of lalior in small classes 
together during the day, are essential to 
the existenee of the system of prison dis- 
cipline, which is now most highly valued. 
Other things am also nc‘c(‘ssary, hut these 
lie at the foundation of the system. 

In the year 1824, Messrs, llojikins, 
Tihhets and Allen were a|)poiiit(>(l com- 
missioners to visit the state firisons of 
New York, to examine the state of their 
diseiplitie, and to report upon any im- 
provements, which, in tlieiropini<iii, ought 
to be introduced. Thii result of the wise 
labors of these excelk'iit men was the 
perf'eetiiig of a scheme of jirison disci- 
pline, which bad been panially liegnn al- 
rejuly at Aul)urn, and wliicli is substan- 
tially the model on whieli the reforms 
uttempled in most of the other states have 
been eondueUMi. It consists, prineipuily, 
of till! solitary eonfineiiieiit of the cniivicM 
during the night, and tlie time of taking 
their meals ; of labor during the <lay ; and 
of silence at all times, <*\eept for the pur- 
poses of eoiiimuiiiention with ibifir ke.ep- 
iTs ; they are never allowed to address eneli 
other, not even by signs or looks. The 
strie.te^st supervision is, of (roursc*, necessa- 
ry, to secure uninterrupted and industrious 
liiiior, ainl to prevent the evil commiini- 
rations which would otherwise abound. 
The advantages of this system an', that 
it aftbrds op|)ortiinity alternately for silent 
and solitary reflection, for the salutary 
action of tlie mind upon itstdf, and for that 
rneiitu) activity upon other objects, and that 
relaxation from the severer task of think- 
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ing, which is at once necessary to preserve 
the healthy state of the mind and body, and 
to give cnicacy to tlie meditation which 
ia thus encouraged. But this alternation 
of labor and reflection is not the only, 
nor, ^rha{)s, the greatest advantage of 
tlie plan. The unaided thoughts of the 
corrupt and banlened might recur to top- 
ics which would l)e any thing but salu- 
tary ; but, in the silence and darkness of 
night, the voice of religious instruction is 
heard ; and if any circumstances can be 
imagined calculated to impress the warn- 
ings, the encouragehients, the threats, or 
the hopes of religion upon the initKl, it 
must surely be those of the convict in his 
cell, where he is unseen and unheard, 
and where nothing can reach iiim but the 
voice which must come to him, as it 
were, from another world, telling him of 
things which, |)erhaps, never l^efore en- 
tered into his mind ; telling him of God, 
of eternity, of future reward and future 
punishment, of sufTenng fur greater than 
tlie mere physical ciniurances of the pres- 
ent life, and of joy infinitely bcvoiid the 
pleasures he may have experienced. — 
These instructions frequently discover to 
the guilty tenant of the cell, what seems 
often not to have occurred to him, the 
simple fact that he has a spiritual nature, 
that he is not the mere animal which his 
habits and hitherto uncontrolled propensi- 
ties would indicate. And this is a discov- 
ery which, alone, may and does effect a 
groat change in a man’s whole character, 
lie feels that he is a being su))eriorto 
what he had thought himself, and that 
he is regarded os one having higher pow- 
ers than he had sufiposed. This fii:st step 
in tlie path of improvement is a prodi- 
gious one ; a new ambition is awakened , 
and the encouragement of it is the principal 
thing now needed. This encouragement 
it is part of the system to give. The spirit- 
ual guide of this outcast flock must study 
the character and firevious circumstances 
of every individual ; he must adapt him- 
self and his instructions to their wants; 
ho must teach the ignorant, arouse the 
careless, touch, if it be possible, tlie im|icn- 
itent, lead the willing, and bo ** all things 
to all men, if by any means he may save 
some.” To the morning and evening ser- 
vices of devotion are to be added the 
more direct and elaborate instructions of 
the Sabbath, and the no less important in- 
fluences which may be effected in private 
intercourao with the convict. The Sun- 
dav school may communicate the most 
valuable information on many subjects; 
tmd <r/eiy improper influence may be, 


and ought to be, absolutely excluded. It is 
this system of addressing the intellectual 
and moral qualities of man, of treating the 
convict as a licing of a compound nature— 
lx>th jihysical and spiritual — ^that consti- 
tutes the peculiar merit of the prison dis- 
cipline, which is now about to be intro- 
duced. No new discovery has lieen 
made, unless it be considered one that 
criminals may sometimes lie made sus- 
ceptible of moral influences. It is only 
the adaptation of well-known principles 
to a new class of subjects. It is merely 
carrying to the lowest, the most ignorant, 
and the most degraded class, that plan of 
education wliich is nearly universal among 
•US, and which should be entirely so every 
where. The exercise of mere force, 
w'hich has lieen so long considered the 
only means of punishment, is at length 
yielding to the rapidly stren^hening con- 
viction of the superior efficacy of moral 
influence.* There are yet many to w'hom 
this notion appears strange ; who are not 
convinced that the hardened criminal can 
he persuaded by any thing but stripes or 
chains ; by physical suffering, in short, in 
some one of its many hideous forms. To 
this it may be replied, in the first place, 
that if nothing else can affect him, corpo- 
real inflictions alone certainly will not. 
Bodily suffering, imposed by his fellow 
mortal, has rarely awakened in the crim- 
inal any thing but fear, hatred, the obdu- 
rate spirit of revenge, or despair, sullen, 
dark and terrible. In the next place, ex- 
perience has proved that those who are, 
apparently, the most hardened in a course 
of crime, may be operated on, may be 
positively reclaimed, by the use of moral 
and intellectual means. For the evidence 
of this fact, we refer to the Third Report 
of the Boston Prison Discipline Society, 
where it is stated in a manner which 
seems to us conclusive. Again, it may be 
remarked, that even on the supposition 
that the ex;>erienced villain could not, hy 
any possibility, be reformed, that the 
crimson dye could not be washed out, it 
by no means follows that moral influ- 
ences may not be usefully applied within 
the prison walls. The class of incorrigi- 
ble reprobates is small. The great major- 
ity have committed their offences, either 
through deplorable ignorance, which may 
bo removed ; tlirough the power of temp- 

* It miw be proper to say, that, by the terpi 
moral in/tuence, we mean not merely the ef- 
fects which may be produced by the inculcation 
of correct moral principles, but the influence of 
every motive that can m addressed to the under* 
standing or the afibetions. 
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tation, against which they may be strength- 
ened ; or through the inexperienced rash- 
ness of youth, which may be better 
trained.* 

It may be imagined by those to whom 
the subject is new, that the npidication of 
these means must be expensive. Ihit, in 
fact, the direct expensti of prisons, con- 
ducted upon the former system, is ten-fold 
greater; and the iiulirect cost, or that which 
arises from tlie education in crime, given by 
that plan of mutual instruction in viliany, 
is incnlciilahle. The labor, which is an 
essential ingredient in the scheme, may, 
by proper management, be inatlo so pro- 
ductive, that the prison shall stifipoit itseltj 
including the salaries of all the odieers ; 
and in many cases, in this country, much 
more has been cloni', a large revenue 
accruing to the state from the labor 
of its convicts. We say, in this country, 
for wc have often s(*cn and heard iht) re- 
mark, that such eftccts are not to bo ex- 
pected in other countries, where the value 
of labor does not hear so high a propor- 
tion to the necessaries and luxuries of life. 
We arc inclined to think that this difter- 
ence is exaggerated in the minds of many ; 
but allowing it to exist to the fullest ex- 
tent, we should still say that, wherever 
the labor of an able-bodied man will sup- 
port him without, it may he made, by 
judicious rnaiiagenient, to support him 
within, the walla of the prison. The dis- 
tiiurtion which is made between the pro- 
ductiveness of voluntary and that of in- 
voluntary lalwr does not hrjld ; for it is 

After spending much time among prison- 
ers,” says >lr. Ho{^ins. “ jind seeing much of 
the desolations of crime, I have ntit c(;ascd to feel 
that, bad as these men are, there is much in their 
condition to call for our pity, even without look- 
ing to the realities of a future retribution. <Vr- 
tainly their very crimes deserve our commisera- 
tion. When wc see .some left without guidance 
or instruction in youth ; others stupid aii<l gnlli- 
bie, or decoyed into vice by lures of which they 
could not be aware, or, in possible cases, driven 
into criminality by preasiiig want or danger ; it is 
impossible to withhold from them the tear of com- 
passion. I have visited tho.se who, in an agony 
of grief, told the aiory of their own ruin. Very 
few of them arc without the sympathies of our 
common nature. Many at Auburn arc oAen 
melted to tears under the preaching of an elo- 
cjucnl and able; minister there ; one who has tohl 
me, that, of all oongregutions, he delightc<l mo.st 
to preach to prisoners. I have also heard them 
sobbing in great numbers, at a few words .spoken 
to them in public, by Mr. Powers, in which he 
alluded to the situation and feeling of their 
friends. We must avoid extremes in judging of 
them. They are not the innocent victims of un- 
just laws ; but neither arc they all demons. 'Fhcy 
are men, (boi^h greatly fallen. They deserve 
punishment. They ought to receive it, not less 
for their* own benefit than for that of society." 


oiio of tiie effects of the Aiihum disci- 
plino, to make the lalior vohiritai'y ; and 
we ventnro to say, that tinder no circum- 
staiicos, not even where the atiiiiulus of 
proftc is applied in its giientost extent, is 
there lM;tter evidence of active and willing 
industry than in our well conducted [iris- 
oiKs. Whut is done in one place may ho 
done in another, by skilfully adapting tho 
labor of the prisoners to tho wants of the 
eoniiniinity, of which they form a part, 
and to the personal powers and knowledge 
of the convicts. But it is not upon its 
economy that we should choose princi- 
pally to rest tho claims of the Aiihiirn 
system of discipline to general favor. It 
certainly shotdd not he forgotten or omit- 
ted, in tlie eniimerutioii of its advantages, 
and it may he an im|)ortnnt indiieeinent 
to its introduction. But of wliat moment 
is it, compared with the great obje ct of re- 
lieving socic'ty from ins«?ciirity of life and 
property ? f If what importance is it, com- 
pared with the still more glorious purpose 
of reclaiming the wandering, the lost, the 
outcast wretch, wdio may yi*t he made the 
source of tho joy which Is felt over the re- 
penting sinner ? It is not a mere fiction of 
the imagination, that such efterts may Im? 
produced. TJhw have l>een produced. It 
Is well known that rogues have a great 
dread of the prisons whi?re this .systi'iu is 
introduced ; tliat they resort to other places 
to cotnmit the offences which would ex|K)8e 
them to its n'straints ; and that inuny have 
Ixjeii rf*stored by it from habits of profligacy, 
to iliose of, at least, comparative virtue.* 
Such results as these are of iiicalculahlo 
value. They cannot well lie estimated by 
the cost of the means of producing them ; 
and were it more ex|)ensive ihim other 
systems, this would he hut a trifling ob- 
jection to u plan which resiilteil in the at- 
tainment of such bonefleent ends. But, 
ns the facts are, no sufficient ohjecUioncaii 
l>e made to the endeavor to introduce a 
system which, after ten yeni’s* trml, has 
produced no evil and much gooil. Tho 
more it is extended, and the more fliith- 
fully it is carritsl into execution, the more 
will its exciilhuit tendimeies he developed ; 
and it is ordy from the iin]H;rfeetion of the 
agents, or the slight degree of attention 
whicli is given to the subject, that any 
ilouht cun arise ns to its utility, or its pnic- 
ticable natum. The most important requi- 
site to its succe.ssful (execution is, the suit- 
able qiialiflcutiori of the snpcriiitciident; 
and it is no ordinary combination of pow- 
ers and qualities, which will render a man 

* Spr Fourth Report of Bo.Hton Prise ' Disci- 
pline Xocicly. 
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fit to tuke charge of the refractory sub- 
jects of legal piinishriient. He must bo 
one wlioso mural correctness of fJeport- 
inent is above suspicion ; lie must unite 
to sagacity in the clisccriimeiit of charac- 
ter, knowledge of the world, mid an ac- 
(piuintunce with the most suitable s[>ecies 
of mecbunical labor, the l>est manner of 
executing it, and the proper results to be 
obtained from it ; he must combine firm- 
n(;s.s with essential kindness of disposi- 
tion ; he must be a man of an exact and 
inetliodical mind ; and, above all, he must 
be willing, in the spirit of Christian be- 
iievf)lence, to devote hirnself exclusively, 
and with singleness of purpose, to the 
great objects which may be attained by 
liis age'iH'y. These are, certainly, high 
fjiinlilications; but they are not so un- 
common ns to justify any thing like dc- 
s[)air of obtaining them. The end to be 
gained is worth the exertion necessary to 
secure the means. The subordinutc offi- 
cers of a penitentiary should also be men 
u[)on whoso integrity and competent ac- 
({uaintuiKM; with the departinent they have 
undertaken, unshaken reliance may tie 
placed ; men whose characters have lieeii 
proved trustworthy. Hy officers of such 
merit, much may bo done towards intro- 
ducing a valuable state of discipline, even 
under unfavorable circumstances. Rut in 
order to secure the great advantages of the 
best system of ])rLsoii discipline, it is 
tMjually necessary that the buihlings should 
1)0 constructed with a view to its introduc- 
tion. For this purpose, the plan which 
seems to us the best, is that which was 
first adopted at Auburn, and has since 
been imitated in many places. One of 
the best applications of tliis plan has 
been made in the new state prison at 
Wethersfield, Connecticut, of which a 
))lan is subjoined. (See plate, &c. p. 
31H.) The worksliops connected w'ith the 
(iortiiitorics may be arranged according to 
the kind of labor to bo exercised, and the 
judgment of the inanagei*s or superin- 
tendent. Wo have observed tliat this 
is the plan which apiiears to us the 
best; but ill order that the reader may 
have some meatis of judging' of the com- 
parative merit of this scheme, and that of 
solitary lal)ur, wo shall also state tlie plan 
of the prison which has been begun, upon 
a vast scale, at Philndolpbio, with the in- 
tention of confining every prisoner to his 
cell, excepting for a little time daily to be 
given to exercise in the open air, in a 
court connected with his cell. The fbl- 
lowing account and oliservationsare taken 
from Uie Third Report of the BostonPrison 


Discipline Society ; — “ Construction. The 
yard wall, which is built of stone, thirty 
fiiot high, encloses nearly twelve acres. 
The building for the keeper’s house, and 
the offices of the prison government, 
makes a jiart of the south wall, on each 
side of the centre. The magnificence of 
this part of the prison may fie inferred 
from the fact, that the yard wall cost about 
$200,000. On the centre of the yard is 
erected the observatory, and on seven 
lines, diverging from the 
wards the wall, the blocks 
rows of cells are arranged on^each of 
these lines, with a passage between them. 
The cells are one story high. Connected 
with each cell, on the outside, is an exer- 
• cising yard. The entrance to the cell is 
through the exercising yard. The place 
of observation for the keeper over the 
prisoner, is through a small orifice open- 
ing from the cell into the passage, which 
may he closed at pleasure hy the keejier, 
ami whicli is intended to be kej)t generally 
sliut. Tlie only mode of seeing the pris- 
oner, while confined in his cell, if the 
dooi-s lire shut, is through this orifice. 
When he is let out of his cell into the ex- 
ercising yard, he may lie seen either by 
o])ening "the door of the exercising yanl, 
or by walking on the top of the wall over 
die exercising yard. The wall of the ex- 
ercising yard is so high, that he cannot 
be seen from the principal observatoiy, in 
the centre of the large yard, unless the 
observatory is raised to a height far above 
that contemplated in the original plan. 
The entniiice to the cell, from the exer- 
cising yard, is secured hy double doors, 
one on each surface of die wall; the 
inner door of grated iron, and the outer 
door of plank. The orifice between the 
cell and the passage, which is large 
enough to admit the face of a man, is 
secured hy double floors of plank.” — 
“The estimated expense of the whole 
ostahlishmeiit, wlieii completed, on tho 
original design, is $500,000. And when 
it is completed, it will accoininodate only 
250 prisoners. The expense of the new 
prison in Comieclicnt, lor tho accommo- 
dation of Kki prisoners, was estimated at 
$30,000, and three fourtlis of the work 
has alraady been done within the estimate.” 
An obvious remark upon these statements 
is, that economy is decidedly favorable to 
the Auburn plan ; and aldiough, os wc 
have remarked, economy is not to be re- 
garded os its principal recommendation, 
yet, unless some decided advantage is to 
bo gained hy a more expensive system, 
it ought to he preferred. Many enb wero 


observatory to- 
of cells. Two 
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«, front door ; 6, entry, 10 feet wide and 90 feet 
; c, keeper'N private room, 90 feet squiiro ; </, 
keeper’s dining-room, 90 fert aqnarc ; e, koeper’e 
kitrhen, 90 feet by 9o ; /, guard-room, met by 25 ; 
gt chapel, 35 feet by 40 ; A, A, A, area around the ccIU, 
10 feet wide, and open from the ground to th» roof } 
c, i, i, coIIh, 7 feet by 7, and 3^ feet wide ; j, ahopa, 
feet wide and 160 feet long ; A, yard, 160 by 194 feel; 
It void gate ; m, m, acntinel boxca, extending from onv 
aide of tbo ahopa to the othe^ and roniinandiitg a 
view of the external walla, of the interior of the 
ahopa, and of the interior of the yard ; n, n, doora ; o, 
oven ; p, bakcr’a atand ; y, y, y, y, y, y, windowa ; r, 
r, r, r, j^inta of obaervation ond inapection ; a, a, a, 
a, a, water-cloaetf, dee. ; o-o-a, ateain cooking appara- 
tua ; the well and rain water ciatem to bo placod 
under the guard-room, keeper*a kitchen, and that 
part of Che chop containing the oven, ao aa to admit 
pumpe and fnmiah the water to all these apartmenta 
at the aame time ; that part of tho shop containing 
the oven and cooking apparatne to he oaed oa a kitchen 
for the priaonen ; the ahope, to be entirely open 
from the ground floor, or pavemen^ to the roof, and 
from the main building to the sentinel liozof, fo that 
the inepection may bo uninterrupted from the iwinte 
of obaervation, r, r, r,' and aleo from the icntinel 
bozei, m, m ; uieae ahopa are intended to aceommtv 
date either aboemakera, tallora, eoopera, or weavera, 
all of whom in one ahop may Iw Inspected from the 
guard room, and all in Oie other from the point of ob- 
aervation in the main building ; to ho SiH) feet long 
and 40 feet wide : the external wall of thie building 
9^ feet thick at too foundation : the centre wall be- 
tween the cella 8 feet thick, having a ventilator 4 
inchea in diameter in the wall from each coll to the 
garret or roof; the partition walls between the cells. 
1 foot in thickness : the wall between tho cells and 
the 0100*^18 inchea In thicknesc ; the doora either of 
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oak plank or rolled iron, 6 feet high and 20 inches 
wide, having an open grate, in the top, 16 by 18 
innhea. with orifices 2 inches in diameter, l>ptwccn 
bars or round iron, 1 inch in diameter, cruastng each 
other at right angles ; tho windows in tho vxternal 
wall and tho windows of tho guard-room to be 3^ feet 
by 6, secured with a grate m^e of iron bars, 1 inch 
ill diameter, crossing oach other at right angles, 2 
inches asunder^ tho height of the external wall of 
the main building to depend on the height of the 
breast-work of cells, which may be 4 or 5 stories ; 
each story of colls to bo entered from n narrow gal- 
lery 3 feci in width, to bo connected with ii stnir-ciiso 
at the side of the chapel ; the hospital to ho over the 
guard-room, of the same diinonsions with it, to be 
entered from a stair-caso at tho side of tho chnpel; tho 
apartment for females to lie in tho 3d stor^, over tho 
guard-room and keeper’s kitchen, containing a room 
for labor over the guard-room, and as many small <lor- 
Diitories over the keeper’s kitchen as are necessury, 
of tho same form and size with tho other colls ; the 
entrance to the female apartment to he from the 
hnU of the keeiier’s house ; the orifices in tho guar^ 
room d<K»r, in the hospital door, in the wall from the 
keeper’s private room to the cbanol, in the wall be- 
tween tho femalu apartment ami the chapel, and in 
the door from the main building into tho yard, and in 
the wall between the main building and tho west 
shop, to bo 13 inches square, securod by an open 
grate, like those on the coll doors, and to bo closed 
with on iron slide ; the windows of the shops, in the 
wall towards tho yard, to be 4 feet square, and 
two feet asunder, and Sm feet from the noor,^ and, 
also, in the roof towards the yard, one continued 
row of 7 by 9 glass ; tho interior wall of the shop* 
to bo 7 foet in height, adfl tho yard wall 90 
in height and 3 feel in thickness. Beale, 1 inch to 
50 feet. 
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anticipated as likely to arise from iinpris- 
oiinicnt on the Philadelphia system, which 
was originally that of absolute solitude 
without labor ; but the introduction of la> 
hoi* remedied some of tiiest;, and otiiers 
seem not to have occurnnl. We learn 
from the lust report of the Inspectors of 
the prison, dated January, J 892 , that 
“ the f'eneral health of the prisoners has 
been good,” and that the opinion here- 
tofore expressed, that the praclit-al 0|Mini- 
tion of tiiis institution is beneficial to the 
moral, and not injurious to the physical, 
•powers of the prisoners, has been con- 
firmed by another year’s experie'iicc and 
observation.” It is thought, also, that 
*^the prisonei's can generally maintain 
t 1 iems(‘lves by their labor in solitude.” In 
all this, liowever, we p<;reeive no a<lvuritagc 
of this systcjin over that of united labor. 
What is b(n*e saifl of the Philadelphia 
plan may be said also of that of Auburn, 
and, in some respects, with much gn*ater 
force ; and there are some obvious points 
of inferiority, besides tlr^it of increased 
expense, the efU‘ct of which is not coun- 
teracteil, so far as W'c can yet perctdve, by 
any decided advantage. Thus, for in- 
stance, there is no chapel, and there can, 
of courst*, in conformity with the plan of 
total seclusion, be none of those public 
services of religion, whicli, by judicious 
management, may be rendered so service- 
able in the great caii.^e of tlie. reformation 
of the unhappy convicts. Many excel- 
lent kinds of hard labor cannot be prac- 
tised in solitude; and thus the chances 
of prestTving Iieallh* are diminished, 
UvS well as the revenue arising from the 
labor of the ])risoners. The dilllculties of 
siip(jrvision are also much greater. Per- 
haps further experience may show some 
great benefit w'hich will bt? derived from 
absolute solitude, that w^ill more than 
counterbalance these and other disadvan- 
tages, which might be enumerated. But, 
as far jls our information now extends, 
wc are disposed to recommend the Auburn 
plan, 08 possessing superior advantages 
of economy, and greater facilities for in- 
•tniction, discipline and healthful labor. 

It would extend tills article beyond 
all reasonable limits, were wc to go into 

* From Uic same report of the iii.S})cctoni of the 
I liiladolpliia prison anoTc n^ferred to, we learn 
JJwt the average of deaths that have occurred, 
from all causes, during the last year, is rather 
H'ss than six -per cent, on the whole miiiihcr of 
prisoners; This exceeds the average of some 
other prisons, for tho same j)eripd ; thus at 
Charlestown (Massachusetts), and Auburn, the ))cr 
jentage is two and a half, and at Wethersfield, 
v^onnecticui, and Sing Sing, it is three. 
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the details of the system of discipline 
which may he most advantageously prac- 
tisf^d. Many of these details, too, may 
and mu.st be varied by the circumstances 
that occur in the prison, or in the com- 
munity ; and much must, in all coses, be 
left to th<i wisdom and the ingenuity of 
the superintendent, combined with the re- 
sults of his practical experience. For all 
the details which can be usefully commu- 
nicated ill w riting, we must refer to the 
rijports of the Boston Prison Discipline 
Society, which contain a very great amount 
of nio.st valuable information, and are 
highly bonoruble to tbc! intelligence, the 
perseverance, and the elevated principles, 
of their author.f In conclusion, we shall 
fefer to some of the points wliich arc either 
material to, or intimately connected with, 
the im[)rovemeiit of the system of [irison 
discipline, and which require more atten- 
tion than has hitherto lieen bestow'ed on 
them. Tlic first and most esscmtiul is, tho 
provision ft>r tin? religiou.s end inteJIcciual 
instruction of the convicts. There is nut 
a prison in this country, and we know ef 
none elsewhere, in which w hat wc sliould 
consider adequate provision is made, to 
.«!ecuro tlie entire services of an able and 
faithful clergyman. Yet it cannot be 
doubted, that the labors of such a one 
may be, must be, considered likely to 
contribute as iniicb as any thing in the 
whole scheme, to that reformation of char- 
acter which is contemplated as the great 
object of all the means of prison disci- 
pline. And is it too inucli to ask, is it 
too costly an efibrt, to furnish a faithful 
teacher of the best principles and highest 
motives to the sunken and degraded sub- 
jects of the authority of the law’s ? The 
discipline of the penitentiaries ought to be 
regarded mendy as a part of tlie great 
system of public iustniction, w'liicli it is 
the boast of this counti*}’ to have extended 
ilirther tiian others. And as the subjects 
of this discipline are advanced, not only 
in life, but in vice; as they have learned 
much which they ought to unleani, — the 
difficulties of instructing them are in- 
creased, and even a more liberal provision 
should be made for them than for otlien*. 
We lament to say it is, in fact, the re- 
verse ; and the best system of prison dis- 
cipline cannot ho said to have been fairly 
tried, till the scanty pittance provided for 
the support of a clergyman shall be so aug- 
mented ns to secure the whole time and 
talents of competent laborers in this im- 
portant Held. The cfiects of this plan, as 

t The reverend Louis Dwight, secretary of th* 
society. 
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a system, cannot lie justly oxhilnted, till it 
shall have been vastly nioro extendcui. It 
should be carried not oidy into all our 
penitentiaries, hut into those scarcely in- 
terior seminaries of inicpiity, thc^ county 
gsiols. It should be made, us tar as the 
nature of tla^ case will admit, univtTstd, 
and then it may be judged of fairly ; and 
liardly till then. Its benefits may be matle 
immeasurably greater than have yet been 
•wperienced from it, and in a vastly greater 
ratio of increase than is indicated l»y the 
mere number of similar institutions. Coii- 
necteil with the syst«‘m of internal disei- 
pline is the leiifjtb 4>f time for wbicli every 
criminal is to be under its intluencc* ; and 
tliis brings us directly to the (‘riminul code. 
It would be liigbiy desiralde, and in the 
United Statt‘s, not \erv dillienlt to eflect, 
that ea4‘li crime sboid<l receive the same 
ilegree of punisbment in ditferent states 
and eountries ; from wbicli there sbouhi 
be little elianee c»f escapt', and after eoii- 
viciion no hope of pardon. The powt‘r of 
pardoning lias been so mncli niisnsiul, and 
the daiigiT <»f its abn.-'C is jdways so 
grt'at, tiiat we look n|)()n it as a tbing 
wliieb might very sati ly be dispensed 
fvitli. As a part of tli<* same graiul s\s- 
tem of imiv(‘i'sal in>trin*ti<ui, and a part 
most Iiigbly imjwiriant to the general wel- 
fare, the bouses of ref innali<»n f<»r juvenile 
otVemb rs ought to be favorably reganled. 
They are eonducted on the sam<* general 
plan ns the ijrisons for older violators of 
law, with siieb inodiheaiions as adafit 
it to the tenderer year^, and inon* doeih* 
disp<i>iiions of these unnlifnl subjects of 
])unisliment. \r)tbing can have a great<‘r 
tendeiiey to reduce, the niimiier both of 
criminals and prisons, than the general 
csUiblisbment of bond's of reforinafimi. 
It may not be improper tc» nd<l, that the 
reputation of our systems of })rison disci- 
pline i.s high in Europe, and soon after 
the great changes ma<l(; in the Ereneli gov- 
ernment by the revolution of July, J^3^), 
two rommissron‘’rs were sent l»y that 
government to (>\amine the prisons in the 
United States, with a view to the improve- 
nicrit of those? in France. 

pRiVATEKU ; a vessel of war owned and 
rrinipped by private individuals to Sfrize or 
plunder the ships <tf an enemy. Such a 
vessel must Im; licensed by government, or 
she is a ]iirate. It is a matter of just 
astonishment that a species of warftire so 
repugnant to all our Injlter feelings, and so 
inconsistent with the respect paid to pri- 
vate profierty in warfiu-e on limd, should 
80 Jong have ]>revailed. It is a relic of 
the jilundeiing habits of barbarous times. 


For si'veral agi's after tlio irruption of the 
non hern barbarians, w ar and fdunder 
might almost he eoiisider<?d as individual 
rights. Every one might se-ek his fbrturio 
by predatory incursions njK)n the. <*nerny, 
by land or sea. 'fin' infidel powers l)()r- 
deriiig on the MedittTraneuii covered that 
sea W'ith small piratical vessels, and the 
Christian states, partly in s«*lf-d<denee, 
partly from hoj)e of gain, fitted out small 
eniist‘rs, or armed their m(?rehant ships. 
No j»ublie commission was reciuired. I'he 
first check to the practice of private plun- 
dering upon s(‘a W'us hy eoiifuiing the' 
right to those w'lio n*eeived lelU‘rs of 
marque or ri'prisals. 'fliesi? w'«*re issued 
up<ai tlu‘ petition of a subject who c(»rn- 
plained of injustice done him hy some for- 
eign prince or sijhjc*et, mid they empow- 
<Te<l the party to obtain sxitisfiiction hy 
.**eizing the goods of any siihj* ‘t of the 
otli'iiding state. It does not seem to have 
been considered necessary to he {inivided 
W'itli letters of reprisals till the Ibiirteenlh 
cc‘iitnry, and no iru'iition is made of them 
ill treaties prior to that tina^ it is {iroha- 
hle that, in the fifleentli eenturv, eoimnis- 
sioiis began to be issued to private sub- 
jects in time f»f war similar to those whicli 
W'lTii granted for making n‘prisals in lime 
c»f peace ; but the praetiet* of graiiling 
c<immissions to privateers did not beeoino 
general before tin* eiul of the sixteenth 
century, 'flic first instance in which 
tln‘ir aid appears to have* beim considered 
ini]H>rtant in eariying c»n war wius in the 
contest lielween Spain and her revolted 
jirovincf's of the Low Countries, which 
iM gaii in In 1570, the prini'c of Or- 

ange, in the hop<* of replenishing his im- 
poverished fmaiiei's, hy s<*i/ing on the 
iiKiiiey S4*iit from Spain to the Nether- 
lands, issued commissions to many of his 
adherents, aiithori/.iiig them lo eniise 
against the shifis of Spain. A eonsidera- 
hle fleet was ecpiipped, and, iiien;iLsiiig 
daily in iiumhers, tln'y soon laieame terri- 
ble by tluiir depredations, not only on the 
eoniiiieree of Spain and the N(*therlands, 
but on that of their own and of other 
countri«!S. It is said that their country 
Kijfteretl from them not le.ss than from tlie 
deH{K)tism and cruelty of Alva. The 
French, howtjvi^r, were [irobahly llie fir^^ 
to Bcnd out in considerable nmiiberH tlicso 
RcourgcH of the stm. Their code t^xliito 
the iiuist ancient regulations concerning 
privatcjers, and their iriiiritiine laws have 
always been the most wwens against the 
c<»rnnierce of neutrals. In 1555, the peo' 
pie of Dieppe fitted out nineteen ships 
and fiix brigatitincs, in consequence of 
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having received a cominiHsion to attack 
Bi;vcrui l)ut(rh sliiiw of great burthen, re- 
tiiniing from Spain. Spain and England, 
BiiortJy uller the deprcdutioiiH coniuiitted 
und(M' the coniiniHsionH of the [)rince of 
Oniuge, isHiied (UiinmiHHioiiH to gmat num- 
bers of privateers. "J'lie cxjxiditions of 
Dr.ikc and Fmbisher are said to have 
l)eeii of tins natun\ The Duich war lor 
independeiK^e, wliicli began in l.'jlil), did 
not end till UylH. In that long contest, 
the um; of {)rivatc*erH l)e(‘ame familiar, and 
liuK remained so sincMj in all wars Vietween 
niuritime coiintries, and governments have 
greatly encouraged them. 'J'he evils suf- 
S;n^d from them mid the complaints of 
ni'utnils have been so great, that various 
expcMlieiits have lK»en nisoited to for 
cheeking tht'ir excesses ; but it has l)ecn 
hitherto Ibiind impossible to impose 
et!<M*tual restraints u|K)n forces called into 
action by motives so sordid. (%nisidering 
tlie injustice and immorality of privateer- 
ing, the many seamen thrown by it into 
prisons, and thus taken from tlie service 
of their country’,* and the distress thus 
lirought u|H)n their familit's ; the diflicuity 
of ^irociiriiig sailors to man the fleets, or 
defend the coasts, wh«;ii tliey are lured by 
the hope of plunder to embark in long mid 
distant cruisi's; the ill will and jealousy 
excited in neutral nations by the vexation 
to whiejj tln'ir commerce is cxjiosed fhrni 
it; the murders and piracies which it 
inevitalily produces, and the injury done 
to the monils of the communities engaged 
in it, — it is strange that the examiileof tfie 
U. States, ill tluiir treaty with i'russia, in 
17 H 5 , has not been more imitated. 'J'hat 
Ireuly jirovidt^s that ** neither of the con- 
traeting powers shall grmit or issue miy 
coiiimissinii to any private anned vessels, 
empowering them to take or deslniy trading 
Vf'ssels.” (l^)r the laws n\speetiug cap- 
tunjs hy armed vessc*ls, whcllier public or 
private, s^*(^ Prize,) 

pRivKT (lif^iislrum vulf^are); a Europe- 
an shrub, allied to the lilac, now natural- 
ized in wane parts of the U. States. The 
leaves an? Iniieeolate, entire, opposite, and 
sniootli ; the flowem small, white, slightly 
odorous, having two stmiiens and a .single 
wtyle, and disjiostul in terminal panicles. 
^fh(? IxMTies nix? usually small and globu- 
lar, purple or black, and n>main on the 
tree during the winter stnisoii. 

Privilege; miy kind of right, preroga- 

* II is said that, al the close of the w'ar termi- 
RJitod by the {)eacc of Amiens, ibcre were IX), (KH) 

I’Voiwh sailors in Kn^lisli prisons. It is well 
known wliat lumibcrs of our seunien w’cre thus lost 
to us for the lime, in the late war with England. 


tive or advantage attached to a certain 
))erHOii, condition or emjiloyment, exclu- 
sive of others. — Priviltgium canonis is the 
jirotectiou of a Ri>mmi Catholic clergy- 
iiiaii, hy w hich every person is excommu- 
nicated who strikes him. The jKjjie only 
can siisjMTid this excominuriicaiion. The 
wonl privilefred was very frequently used 
in the French republic, as the odious priv- 
ileges of cf;rtaiii orders mainly coniribuicd 
to produce the revolution. 

Privy Council in Great Britain. (See 
CouncUf Privy,) Orders in council are 
orders issued hy the king, by mid with tlie 
advice of his privy council, either by vir- 
tue of the royal prerogative, mid indepen- 
dently of any act of jiurliament, or by vir- 
•tiie of smii act, uutbori/ing the king in 
council to modify or dis[)erise with certain 
Htatutor}' pmvisions, which it may be deem- 
ed exjiedient, in particular conjunctures, to 
alter or susjwntl. When a pf?rmissioii is 
to ) 3 f 3 given to a particuliu* indiv‘<lual, it is 
usual to gniiit it hy licen.‘<e ; but orders in 
council are of a more general nature, and 
contain dis{M?n.sarioi]s or pndiibitions ex- 
tending to a w hole branch of commerce. 

Prize.* By the term prize is gt^neraily 
underettKxl miy thing captured in virtue of 
tlie rights of war (jure belli), Projicrty 
capturad on Imid is usually called booly^ 
and is generally disjK)sed of at once hytlie 
commmiding general, or reserved for the 
disposal of liis sovertigii, who is accustom- 
ed to liestow mid distribute it according to 
his discretion. Few rules m*e therefore to 
l>e found In treatises of public law on the 
rights of war, in regaril to capTure.s on 
land. The conqueror, indeed, gt'iierally 
respects private pnijierty fnmi motives of 
)K)licy or clemency, lie obser\*es, or 
ought to observ’c, the terms of capitulation, 
if there are any; anil, 01*111110111}', he does 
not give up miy plaee whicli is comiuerad 
to pillage or sack. But firoperty captunxl 
in battle of a general or movable nature is 
commonly subjected to immediate disfri- 
butiuii ; mid the principal question wJiich 
arises is how it is to bt' treated upon recnli- 
ture. Is it to be restored by the lavv of 
])ostlimiiiy (jus postliminii) to tlie original 
owner, or does it belong to the recaptor ? 
Ill genera], iqioii principles of strict law, 
if the capture lias lieen ahsoiute, and the 
possession complete hy the enemy, it is 
deemed his pniperty, and the title of the 
original owner is divested, so that he cmi- 
not reclaim it. But most nations have 
introdiieed into their own laws some niod- 

* The importance of this subject to a commer- 
cial community is our ci|H)Iogy for the length of 
the following article. 
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ificntions of tliis principle, and, in regard 
to their o\mi siil)jects, liiivo given a right 
of restitution to the urigiiiul oAvnor, upon 
his making some coinjHnisation. For the 
most part, hoAvcver, tlieso iiindifii'ations 
are applied more extensively to captures 
at sea than to captures on land. In rt‘- 
gard to maiitinie captnn's, a very dillerent 
course has l)een pursued by all nations, in 
modem times, from that which governs in 
cases of captures on land. As all nations 
Ikwc an erjual right to navigate the ocean, 
and to carry on conimerce witli each oth- 
er, belligerents are lM)und to n'spect the 
rights and proj)erty of neutrals, whether 
navigating the ocean or engaged in trade 
in foreign jM)rts. The right of iH lligt'riMits 
to captun^ the property of their eneiiiitjs* 
on the sea is admitted, as well as their 
right to preATiit any frauds, or violations 
of the laAV of nations on the pjirt of 
neutRils. Ihit th«*se riglits are limited, 
and must Ije so exercised as not to treiieh 
ii]K>n the iiidependeiice or rights of other 
nations. Now it is obvious that it is e\- 
trc‘mely difficult, if not wholly inipraetiea- 
ble, to aseortaiii, AAith entire cenainty, 
what ships and cargo<'s stiiling on the 
oeemt, or found in lM.*liig«‘rent jH)rts, Indong 
to enemies, mid what to neiiti'als. Y«!t it 
is the duty of the helligerent sovi'reign, 
who exen’ises die jH)wer of capture, to 
alistain from seizhig the one, while he 
may lawfully seize tin? otlier. rioim* 
mode of ascenaining the clumicter ami 
genuineness of eacli must therefore be 
<le vised, in order to prevent the abiist* of 
the power, tuul to seeure to neutrals a just 
protection. The beHigc*rent acts at his 
peril, and is resjKinsihle for eveiy abuse ; 
and, if the wrongs are at once fiagrunt and 
frequent, tliey inevitably province that 
state of national imtatioii and national 
injur}' Avliich are the gtrneral cauws of 
Avar. Henc*j arises the, neeessity of insti- 
tuting some tribunals to lak»i engnizanre, 
of maritime captures, to imcertain their va- 
lidity, and, after suitable firoceedings, to 
pronounce a decree of condemnation or 
acquittal. Accordingly, in modem times, 
it is settled, as u |)ait of the Iuav of nations, 
that every belligerent lias a right to c'stah- 
tish tribunals of prize, to exainine, into nil 
maritime captums, and judicially to <le- 
cide upon their A'alidity. The final .sen- 
tence, Avhen jironoiinced, is de<*jn(‘d the 
act of the Rovereign, delihijrately adopUal, 
and he thereby becomes niSjMiiisihie to 
all foreign nations for its correctness. Rut 
this right would he of little practical value, 
if other nations were not lioiind, so flir as 
the property in controversy is cuJiconied, 


by such a sentence. Hence, ns a corollary 
fioAvmg from tiiis principle, it is another 
Avell-sctticd principle, that the courts of 
prize of the captom have exclusive juris- 
diction over all mattei's touching captures 
made uikUt the authority of their sove- 
n*igii; and the courts of other nations 
have no jiirisiliction, or authority to in- 
(}uire into, or to udjiulicato upon tlicin. 
Ami the sentence of a court of eoinpeteiit 
jurisdiction onci^ ])rt)iioiinccd becomes 
conclusivi', and obligatory upon all the 
AV'erld. It cliaiiges the property, and 
devests the foriiitT title of the owner, if it 
is a sentience of coiidemimtiou ; and all 
nations are hound to respect the iieAV title 
;uM|uirt'd umler it. — 1. It being, then, a 
fmidaimmtal primapU; that, in mattei's of 
prize, exclusive jurisdictuMi belongs to tlio 
prize courts of the eaptoi-s, Avliose sen- 
tence is eoiieln^ive iquui all the world, avo 
are next to iiKpiire, umhT Avluit circum- 
staiiees this exrlusive jurisdiction attaches. 
Jt is not permitted to any nation to assume 
to it>elf tlie filial adjudieutioii upon all 
rights of |)n)perty in AAliieli the subjects of 
other iialioiis are emieerned, aa believer a 
court <»f prize* has undertaken to pass s(*ii- 
t<*m*tJ upon it. Such a st*nlenee is iu)t 
ohligateM-y, unlcj-s a rightful jnriselietion 
has attaelied to siu'li court ; aiul, llicre- 
fon*, in all cas(*s avIk*!* * properly, captured 
and eondeiiiiH'd ns ]»riz<*, comes atlerwanls 
ill jiidgiiKMit hefJne tlie eonrts of other 
nations, and tlie title is <*<)i]trovei1ed, tie* 
first fjiiestion is, whi*tla*r the court of 
prize? preaiemiicing the? semt(?ne*e hael jnris- 
die'tiem eive r the* pn)pe*ily. 'Flie foiinda- 
tie»ii of its jiiriseliclioii is, that the* pre)pe*ily 
IihsImm;!! e’aptureel,and i.s in the? pe)Sse*ssion 
of the e'aplea-s, ami capable? of being 
re*ae*he*d directly or imliree*tly through tliei 
pre)e*e*ss e»f the? renirt. Every e*ourt eif 
prize*, th(?re?fe)re*, pre»e*ee*ds in rem, anel, 
in ejreler to maintain its jurisdietiein, it 
iini.st be* eajmlile* of asse*iting iLs claim e»ve?r 
the thing e»r eiver its prejeeeels. The* juris- 
elie?tioii, llie*n, gaine*d by capture? is lo.st by 
a re*caj)lure*, e’seape*, or veduiitary dischnigo 
of the* pre)f»e*rty be fore? the* cenirt has eidju- 
elieate*,ei ujKm it; ami if, iiotwilhstaiieliiigi 
it Hliould atu?mpt to himl the? jiropeirty by 
any Hul)se*e|U(?iit pre)ec?eeliiigs, its se*ii- 
le*iiee heee)im?s a iiie?re nullity. Upon this 
groiiiid, it Avas loriiie*rly JH*Jel that, in oreler 
te> entitle? a e*enirl e>f prize? te) pre)e*e?eMl to 
udjiidieation, it avius i?Kse*iitial that the? 
preiperty e>r prf>ee*e?el.n sheiulil he brought 
within the |M>rts of the?’ capturing pow<*r. 
Rut ihi.s rule? avuh soem femiid, in ])raetie’C^j 
le) lie too riaiTow and inceMivenient ; anu 
it i.s now well established, that it is sufh- 
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ciont that tlie property is in the possession 
of file eaptors in the ports of an ally in the 
war, or even in the ports of a neutral ; for, 
hy the raptun?, the captont ae<piire siieh a 
ri^'ht and possession us no neutral nutioii 
is at lihc?rty to devest or iinjiugn. This 
rule is so inflexihle that, even if a lielliger- 
ent faptur<*.s a iKuitral vess(?i and cargo, and 
brings it into the ports of the neutral na- 
tion to wJii<!h the vessel and cargo fjelong, 
tlie courts of the latter are iMUind to ab- 
stain from all <*.\ercise of jurisdiction over 
llie ]»roperty, except so liir Jis to in(]uirc 
’\\lieilnT the captors are entilhul to make 
till! captun?, or are mere pirates. And 
tJiis leads to the rciiniuk, that the cajnure 
must he itifide in a place whcTC it cun, hy 
the law »)f natioiLs, he rightfully made by 
the belligerent. Every neutral nation lias 
a rigiit to an exclusive; jurisdiction within 
its own |M)rts, and over its territorial seas 
tw the <'\tent of a imwine league on its 
sea-coast. A belligerent has no right to 
iriake any captures within those limits; 
fl)r if is iindertakijig to carry on war with- 
in the jieutral teniton', which is a plain 
violation of neutral riglits : so a belligemit 
luus no right to equip, or arm, or man, his 
ships l()r war in any neutral p<»rt; 
and, if he docs, it is the duty of the 
neutral to vindicate his own exclusive 
soviTcignty. Jf, therefim', in either of 
these causes of violation of territorial sove- 
reignty, or of illegal ccpiipiiients, the cap- 
tured property is brought within the neu- 
tral jurisdiction, it is the right and duty 
of the iM^utral to restore; it to the uriginui 
oAvner, — A prize court may not fudy 
los(! its jurisdiction by circumstances oc- 
cun-ing after it ba.s once rightfully attach- 
ed, but it may be iucompctcmt from the 
locality of the exercise of its jurisilictioii. 
Thus a prize cotirt must sit in the country 
of the captoi*s, or, at leib«t, in the territory 
of a co-heHigereiit ; for, if it sits in a neu- 
tral country, its sejitcnce of i*(>]Hlenination 
will he deiMiied invalid, aiul, <»f coui’se, 
will he disr<\irardcd as a violation of the 
proper duty of the neutral sovereign. 

H. 'JMie next iiiqiiiiy is, Who are enti- 
tled to make captures ? In general, every 
heiligrreHt sovertfign reserves to hims<'lf 
the exclusive right to grant commissions 
to inake captures in time of war. The 
<>hjt?et of tills regulation is, in the first 
place, to securt^ lUMitrals a^^inst pnidatory 
Warfare and piratical attacks ; and, in the 
place, to enable the sovereign to limit 
the op(;nitions of war, and contn)l the per- 
sons who are engaged in it so' as to secure 
perfect responsibility to himself for any 
niisconduct. lint unless the sovereign 
30* 


actually prohibits any uncommissioned 
subjects from cnga^iig in the war, tliey 
are not ahsrjlutely in(;om])etent to make 
captures ; for all the subjects of the hostile 
ijutioijs are d(;eriicd enemies to eacli otJicr. 
Hut such (captures are ahvays made at the 
|)eril of the jiarties ; and the uncoinrnission- 
eilcaptoi-saccpiire no interest therein, hut the 
satin; fire at the freedis))osal ofthe soven;ign. 
Indeed, the general principle of the law cjf 
nations is, that all captures are for the sove- 
reign ; and no heneficial interest can be ac- 
quired thiTcinby the captors, except by the 
grace and iKniiity of their sovereign. It is 
usual for the sf)ven;ign, in cases of public 
ships of war, as well as in cases of privato 
cotiimissioiied ships, to give the captors, 
after adjudication, tlie wliolc of tlu; pro- 
ceeds of j)riz«;s, according to some stipulat- 
ed mode of apjiortionment and distribu- 
tion. lb It tills is a mere act of grace, and 
not of duty. In caso>< of non-commission- 
ed vessels, captures may certainly be made 
by tlicm in self-defence, if they an^ attack- 
ed ; and tluy are usually pcniiiftcd lonifike 
hostile attacks and (‘aptures, which are not 
in mere self-defi;iice. Indef'd, .«o fiir as 
other nations are concerned, such cjqitiires 
are to he deemed lawl’ul, and ik)T ]ar:mrai ; 
though, if not authorized hy their sove- 
ridgn, the captora may incur fin onerous 
responsibility to liim. And, with a view 
to the I'xigencies of war, it is a general 
policy among sovoraigns iK>t to allow any 
rights to vest in tlie captors until a 

final sentence of cendemnation, so that, 
if any intormefliate negotiations t^;e place, 
tiic prizes may he restoix'd without aiiv in- 
friiigemciit of the Acsted rights of the 
cajitors. 

111. In tlie next place, Who ai’e to be 
deemed enemies ') and what prtiperiy is lia- 
ble to capture ? In genera], it may be laid 
down that all the subjects of the bellige- 
rents are to be deemed enemies to each 
other, mid their pnqicrty is deemeil to lie- 
long to enemies ; but the nde lais som» 
<{iialifications. In cases of prize, tJio 
question of enemy or not, depends, not up- 
on the natiA^e or adopted country of tlio 
party, but upon his mutual residence or 
domicil. (S<‘e Doming appendix, end of 
vol. iv.) He is deemed to belong to tho 
country ui whicli he has his actual resi- 
dcijre or domicil. Hence a neutral domi- 
ciled in an enemy’s ecHUiti'y is deemed an 
enemy, mid a subject of a lielligerent 
domiciled in a neutral country is deemed 
a neutral ; and the masters and oilicens 
mid crews of shijw are deemed to beloiiff 
to the country, mid to jiossixss the national 
character of the ships in Avhich tliey ara 
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employed, during; the time of their eni- 
ploymeiit. And the hostile character may 
be impressed upon a person who goes in- 
to a bdtigert'iit coiiiitiy' originally fi»r tem- 
porary purposes, if other objectsOf a mon; 
permanent nature become eiigmtled upon 
that original purpose. »>^mbas3ntjlors and 
public ministfrs lu-e always deemt'd to re- 
tain the national cliaracter of tlicir stwe- 
reigns ; mul so consuls, while they confine 
themselvi's to tJieir mere otlicial duties. 
Hut if they eiigagt^ in commerce, so iar 
as their commerce is concerned, they par- 
take of the national character of their 
place of domicil. A national character 
which is acquired solely hy domic*il cetL<es 
with the change of that domicil ; an<l the 
native character of the pjuly is resumed*, 
tlie moment he puts himself upon his 
journey (ni itinere) to return liomc. Thus 
a belligerent subject, donfu*ilcd in a neu- 
tral countiy, ct*ases to hold tin' cliaracter 
of a neutral as soon as he is on his return 
to his native couiitr}', mid heconies an en- 
emy ; and, e convtrso, a lUMitnil dt>}iiiciit‘d 
in an enemy’s country ceases t<» he an en- 
emy iifion Jiis return to Jiis own country. 
But mere rcsidenct? in a neutral country 
is not always sutlicient to firotect Jhe prop- 
erty of a party from being ileenied hos- 
tile ; for tlu*re may he a liostile character 
impressed upon tin* pn»peiiy by the mere 
nature of the tnide in which the piuty is 
engaged. Tims if a party residi^ in a neu- 
tral coiintr>', hut has an agent statkmed in 
the enemy^s eouiitry, who cairies on tnnlc 
there on his account, upon the saiin* fiiot- 
ing as a resident merchant and pri> ileged 
tnuler, he will, as to such Tnide, he d*‘em- 
ed an enemy. So if a neutral person is a 
partner in a house of trade in the enemy’s 
countr}', the jiartnersliij) is deemed hos- 
tile ; and hLs iieutnd residenet* will not 
nave his share in the concern from iK-iiig 
liable to conliscation as enem\’s properly. 
But here tlurprincijile of reiuprocity is not 
applied; for if an enemy he a partner in 
a house of trade in a neutral country, his 
share in the concern is not jirotected hy 
the neutral cluiracter of the partnership ; 
but his <*haractcr as enemy attoehes to 
it. There are many other eases in which 
traffic alone, independent of domicil, 
stamps ufKiii the party engaged in it a hos- 
tile character. I’lius if u party Im* engag- 
ed in the na\ igation of an enemy, or Jiis 
8hi])s sail under the flag, and jiass, and 
papers of an enemy, the property so em- 
ployed partakes of the hostile, character. 
There are certain spiMfK*s of trade which 
are ordinarily confined to the siihj(?cts of 
a nation ; and no foreigners arc pennitted 


to take part in such trade. Thus, befiiro 
the late riouth Ainericiui revolution, Spain 
prohibited all foreign intercourse with her 
continentul colonies, in such cases of 
colonial mniiopoly, if, hy special privilege 
or licc'iise, u fon*igner shoidd, pro hoc vice, 
be allowed to cAiry on the trade ; or if, 
under color of the iimncs of suhjf*cts, he 
should secretly (‘inkirk in it, his property 
so engaged would hi? de4*med hostile, 
(•rout Britain has attempted to maintain a 
fnrtJier principle, that neutrals shall not lie 
allo\v(*d to carry on any trade willi eolo- 
iiM‘s ill lime of war, which is not allowed 
them in time of peace, eontending that if 
the ])orts an* genenilly opened during war 
so as to ward off its [iressure, it ought to he 
det‘me4l a privileged trade, and subject the 
property to confiscation. America has re- 
sistcil tJiis e\t«*nsion of iJie doctrine, as- 
serting it to he new, and not ♦I'linded in 
tin* law of nations. Sf> the eoaMing trade 
of a country is so generally eonfined toils 
own siihjtHMs that itisdei'ined n ]>rivil»’gi'd 
fnule ; and the property of neutrals eii- 
g.*ig(*d in it is treated as hostile. And 
the products id’ an estate sitiiat(‘d in a hos- 
tile colony ha.s hec‘n hf‘ld to he imprt*ssf'd 
with the eharaeter of tin* soil, although 
the owner of the estate is n‘siilent in a 
iientnil country ; ainl, ns to such produce, 
he is deemed an eni'iny. A jUTiiliar nile 
luLs been apfilied to certain Kuropean lae- 
tories established in the Easrern and Asiat- 
ic iiatkars. These factories are deenu'd 
to possess the national chanieter of the 
coiintri«*s to w'liii’h they belong, and not 
that of the eouiitries when* thi'y are situ- 
ated. 'fhe same nile Iuls been applied to 
European estahlislini(;nls in Smyrna and 
other ^J’lirkisli provinces. Jhit the jiroper- 
ty of etic'iiiies is not always liable to rap- 
ture, for the government its<‘If may limit 
the operations of war; and eertaiii prop- 
erty Is, hy tin; law of nations, exempted 
from cajitiire. 'finis vessels which am 
cartels, or an? sailing under the license 
flag uml pass of rJie govenimeiif, cannot 
Ik* S4>i/ed as enemy’s property ; for they 
lire protected hy the expn‘.ss or implied 
antliority of the goveriimt*nt itself. And it 
is not iiiir.ommoii for the government, by 
special instnictioiis, to limit hostilities, 
'finis fisliing vessi*ls an? ofleii exempted 
fnmi eafituri!, though heiongiiig to the eii- 
eiriy. 

IV. Under what eireumstances neutral 
property hecomos subject to capture. U 
Belligerents having a right to capture the 
projicrty of their f*nemies on the ocean, 
wherever it can be found, this right would 
become utterly ineflectual unless they 
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were pcrmintul to vm\t ami scurcli vessels 
oil the ocean, in order to iiscertain whetlicr 
they and tlicir carg<M3H were neutral or hos- 
tile. The rif'ht ofstiarch is theref()re gene- 
rally ailiiiitted us an incident to the ri|^htof 
eu|)njre. It Ims }><;eii, indeed, occasaaial- 
ly resisted ; hut it scieins now fimily estal>- 
lishe<i us a part of the law of nations, 
though it is ollen usc<i as (ui instnirnciit 
of vexation to neutruls. Sweden, in the 
war iM^tweciii Fnmce and England, fnnn 
]7i)3 to 1H(J2, atteiiijHed to e.slahlishan ex- 
ct'ptioij, where Jier own shi|)H, lieiiig neu- 
tral, were iiuvigaling under the convoy of 
Jier own puhlie slii[)H. Jlut England made 
captures of tJieni lor resistance of the 
right of sf'urch ; and, though much irrita- 
tion e.xisto<l at the time, the <loctriner 
maijitained by Englmid seems now gene- 
rally iidmitted. Neutrals taking the ad- 
vantage of belligerent convoy will, it is 
said, not l>e liable to contiscation, unless 
tlicy receive <*oiivoy orders and eodpenitc 
in resistance of llui right of search. Rut 
this doctrine se.ems qiu'stionable ; and the 
Judicial opinions in Ihiglandund America 
on this subject are irreconcilable. It may, 
then, be laid down as a general rule, that 
neutniLs are Isjuml to Mibniit to the right 
of s<*iu*<;h ; luid, if they nisist it, tin* pnip- 
erty is liable to confiscation. 2, Aiul the 
right of search draws after it a right to 
capture and send in the visitixl ship for 
adjudication, whenever (though tiie ship 
and ciu-go are under neutral papers) tlu're 
are circumstances of just suspicion as to 
their real character. 'Die neutral, under 
sucli circumstances, is liouiid to submit, 
and wait the regular result of the adjudi- 
cation of the proper prize tribunals. IfJ 
ulh;r tlie captunv the neuti’al crew rise, 
and regain the neutral ship from the pos- 
si'ssion of the ea])tors, tliat alone is a hos- 
tile act ; and how'cv<T innocent in other 
n>pc<*ts the ship and cargo may be, 
tliey are justly subjected tlieivby to coii- 
fiscaiioii. 3. Another cause of the just 
confiscation of laaitnd })ropcrty is that it 
is contraband of w'ar. (See ContrabmuL) 
(joods (roiitndiund of war su'o generally 
those whi(*h tu*!? jHiculiarly and exclusive- 
ly adapted to war, such os military luid 
naval etpiipments mid stores, such ns guns, 
muskets, ammuiiitioii, mul otlier articles 
usually appropriated to war. So ships 
built ll)r war, and going to the enemy’s 
coiintiy^ for sale, tire co]itml)uud. Neutrals, 
beijig iMHUid to abstain fi-oiii taking any 
part ill the war, arc justly deemed to iden- 
tify themselves witli tlie enemy by any in- 
terposition in it, or by any act against their 
duty ; and if they commit any such acts, 


tliey are treated as enemies. 3Iany arti- 
cl€!s of commerce are of promiscuous use, 
both in war and peace ; and, in general, 
such artieles are treated with indnigiuice, 
and furnish no ground for (rapiun*. And, 
especially, articles which constitute the 
prtKluce and exfiort of a neutnil nation 
an;, at all times, though ajiplicable to war, 
treated with indulgence, liul if such ar- 
ticl(;s are directly destined fiir the inllitary 
or naval use of the enemy, they will then 
Im; subject to conhscatiou, altliough they 
are of jiromisciions use. Thus ship tim- 
lier ami naval stores, destined to tlie ports 
of military equipment of an enemy, are 
deemed coiitruband. So provisions iii 
gt*nerai arc* not deemed contraband (ul- 
tboiigli there lias Imhui much coiiilictiiig 
discussion on the subject), being of pi*o- 
miscuoiis use ; but provisions destined to 
the iiiilitur}’^ or iiuval use of the enemy, or 
sent to Ills ports of naval and militar}' 
(*qiiipment, are deemed contniband. In 
modern times, by the conveiilionai law 
between nations, pi'o\isioiis have been of- 
ten excepU‘d from the list of contraband, 
and are subjected to the right of preemp- 
tion. 4. Another just cause of the con- 
fis<*ation of m‘utral property is the breach 
of blockade. I’bery belligerent lias a 
right to invest the ports of liis enemy, to 
cut off his supiilies, and to endeavor tlius 
to compel him to a surrender. And a 
neutnil can have no right to interpose, and 
relieve the besieged from the pressun*. of 
su]>erior force. It is tlicrefore a general 
nile that a violation of a blockade, by any 
neutral, subjects his property eiigagcrl in 
it to capture and condemnation. But 
very important questions grow out of this 
subject, which have been the occasion of 
many heated discussions between neutral 
iiutions and belligerents. Wliat consti- 
tutes a blockade in tlie sense of die la^v 
of nations, bos been a disputed question. 
The priiieiplos now established on this 
lH>inl seem to Ik*, that a mci*e paper block- 
adc (as it is sometimes called) — that is, a 
blockade by proclamation, without any 
investing force — is not a legal blockade : 
there must be an actual naval or militaiy 
force, competent for its object, on the 
coast and in the vicinity. The port must 
be actually, and not nominally, investetL 
If the blockading squadron lie withdrawn, 
or lie flispl^rsed by a stonii, or, voluntarily 
relax die siege, the blockade is, for die 
tuiio^ iiitcrniittc<l ; and an entry by a neu- 
tral, at such a time, ought not to involve 
any iieiialty. France and England, dur- 
ing the late continental war, attempted — 
die former by the Berlin and Milan de- 
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t;rep8, flie latter "by enlers in council — ^to 
<lecIaro wliole countries in a state of block- 
ade, uiul to interdict all traffic with them 
-by neutral imtiims. But neutral na- 
tions resisted these pretensions, with a 
most decided expn'ssion of [lublic opin- 
ion, as gross usurpations ; and tlic {K'l'sist- 
once of Great Britain in entoming these 
orders of council, was one of tlie main 
causes of the late war between her and 
iJie U. States of America. 

V. Another inquiry is, What consti- 
tutes a breach of blockade on the part of 
a neutral ? A blockade may commence, 
and be matle known by a proclamation 
or notitication of the belligorent gorern- 
ineiit to neutral nations ; or it may com- 
mence dt factoy without any such formal 
notice. In order to adbet a netitral w'ith 
the consequcnct's of a l>reach <d* blockade, 
it should be duly notitied to him. Where 
a blockade is merely de facto, tlio neutral 
is not in default by approaching the port, 
if he has no knowledge of the blockade, 
or if, knowing it, he conn's boJia fide to- 
wards the j)ort for tJl<^ purpose, not of 
entering in broach of the lilockade, but 
merely of ascertaining, in the neighbor- 
iiood, if it still exists. But if bo is warn- 
ed off by the blockading squadron, and 
allcrwards atnmipts to enter the port, that 
is a breach of blockade. But a mere 
persistence in this intention, without any 
act done after siudi wnriiing otf, is not of 
itself a brwicli of blockade. There must 
lie some overt act, such as sailing again 
towards the port, or hovering near it, 
with an iiilenl to lake advaiitagt! of some 
omiurtuiiity to enter, to constitute the 
oneuce. Bui where a blockade is known 
to the neutnil, the skirling from the neu- 
tral port, with an intent to break it, is of 
itself a hreacli of the blockade. In such 
a case, nothing will stive the neutral from 
the p<;naliy of coiifiscalion, hut the hurt, 
that the blockade, though unknown to 
him, was, at the time of iiis sailing, with- 
drawn ; for both intent and breach must 
concur. A blockade by prmrlai nation or 
notiheation may he prc\sufried fo be in- 
tended to endure ; and, therefore, notice 
of such a proclamation is more binding 
upon the neutral than a mere blockade dc 
facta, whose continuance may well Im 
deemed uncertain, temporary, and liable 
to sudden chants of intention. In re- 
spect to cases of coutralmnd and breach 
of blockade, in order to justify the cap- 
ture and condemnation of the neutral 
Teasel or cargo, or cither engaged therein, 
it is indisiM^isable that they should 1>e 
caught in Miclo, The penalty, therefore, 


attaches (generally speaking), only while 
the vessel is t'ligaged in the same voyage. 
If that is terminated, tlic oftence is de- 
posited with it, and ended. The rule, 
however, has lieeii held in a somewhat 
larger extent by (Jreat Britain, and proba- 
bly will he adopted by other nations. In 
cast's of contralmnd, if the vessel has 
sailed under false papers and disguises, 
the penalty is infli(!ted on the return 
voyage. In cases of hn^ch of blockade, 
the pi'iiulty, if not inllictetl before, is 
apidied in the next succeeding voyage, 
hut not beyond tJiat. There are other 
acts which are tieemed violations of 
the duty of neutrals, and suhj(?ct their 
property to condemnation. All these 
*aets may he resolved into one general 
proposition, that if the act he in aid of the 
objects nr int<‘rests of the enemy, or if 
they amount lo an actual intcr|v« sition in 
the war, they are deemed hostile. Tims, 
iftlif* neutral is guilty of any fraudulent 
conduct lo defeat helligereiit rights ; or 
if he, directly or indirectly, assists in car- 
rying on the war, pnjudieiug tlu! rights 
of the other party, he is tnated, so fur, 
as a party, lienee, if he is guilty of a 
spoliation of the ship’s papi'rs, or u fraud- 
ulent suppression of enemy interests ; 
if he carrif'S eiu'iny goods umler lalso 
papers; if he carrii's despatches, or mili- 
tary passengers for llie oni'tny ; if he en- 
gages in the transfiort sen iee of the wie- 
my ; if he sails under tlie special license 
and pass of the enemy ; — these', and other 
ae'ts of a likti nature, will suhjeet his 
property thus employed lo contiscation, 
and he will he thus far Ireld an enemy. 
And if the nentral mixes up and covers 
his own property designedly with tliat of 
the on«;my, the whf)le w’ill he eondi'inna- 
hle. A eourt «)f prize w'ill not assist liim 
lo iinravf'l the irnnsaetion, luit will deem 
the whole forfeited by his own miscon- 
duct. 

VI. Tlie question has often been dis- 
cussed \iy ])uhlicists, how far a neutral 
luis a right lo carry enemy’s goods, and 
ill such vasfi whetlu'r the neiitnility of 
the ship gives a lU'iitral rliaracier to the 
cargo ; or, in other words, whether free 
shifis make free goods, and enemy ships 
iii.akc caif'rny goorls. Tlu're have been 
many striiggh's, in modern times, on tho 
part of neutrals, to incorfiorute into tho 
law of nations the jirinciple, that free 
ships .shall make free goods. But they linvo 
wholly failed of their purpose ; and tho 
riglit, whenever it exists at all, is the re- 
sult of treaty stiptdations, and hinds those 
nations only which are parties to llicin. 
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The general prineiplo now aeknawieclgcd 
ill llie practice of iiulions is, that enemy 
property luund on board of neutral siiipa 
is liable to capture and condemnation. 
I'lio neutral ihig does not proti:ct it. And, 
on the other hand, that neutral property 
Ibuiai on board of enemy ships is not 
liable to condemnation ; but tlie neutral 
is entitled to restitution. In all these 
cast's, the belligertnit is untlerstood, upon 
tilt; capture, to succeed to the rights of his 
ciKMiiy, and no more, unh;ss there has 
been some misconduct on the part of the 
neutral, to make him forfeit the protec- 
tion of the law of nations. If eueiny 
pro)H*rty is fountl on board a neutral ship, 
and the coiJtIiit:t of the neutral is bona 
Jiikj he isentith'd to receive llie stipulated 
iVeiglit of carriage Irom the captors. If 
neutral property is ibund on board an 
(‘iiemy ship, the neutral must, if the cap- 
tors are willing to complete the voyagi*, 
j)ay to thii <‘aptors the stipulated freight 
upon due delivery and restitution. 

Vll. As to ih<5 nature ami proofs of 
j»roj»rietary intenist in ships and <*argo«*s. 
In the ordinary course of things, the pro- 
])rietary rights must be judged of by the 
documents and evidejice found on l)oard, 
and the general principles of national 
jurisprudence applicable to such sul)Jccts. 
No nation has a right to decide such (jues- 
tiona by its own mere municipal regula- 
tions, as tf» the rights of properly, but must 
decitle them upon the g<*neral doctrines 
of the law of nations. Every ship navi- 
gating the ocean is expected to have on 
boanl some ])apers, which, under proper 
verifications, shall establish her nulional 
cdiaracter. The usual papers, therefore, 
which the laws of her own country re- 
<inire as evidence of that character, ought 
to be on board ; and if they are not, tliat 
very circumstance creatt'S a suspicion of 
a false and assumed character. The 
like ruk' applies to cargoes ; for these are 
expected to lu; aceoinpanied hy suitahle 
doeinnents to ])rove the owiiersliip and 
nulional churaeler, and to he verified by 
some public, or customary authentications 
of public oilicers. The gt'iierul criterion, 
iheniforc, adopted hy the law of nations 
to distinguish the j)roperty of tlitlcreut 
nations fouml on the sea, is to require the 
))r()duction of such doeuments as the 
lavys of the nation itself rc<|uire, as 
evidence of proprietary interest. Rut 
th(*se papers an; not deemed conclusive, 
hut only prima facie^ evidence, until they 
are iiiqieached. There are, however, 
Home peculiar rules of evidence adopted 
ui prize courts, which require to be men- 


tioned. In the first place, it is a rule of 
prize courts, in all cases of capture, that 
the burden of proof is on the claimant to 
>roy<! a mmtral projirietary interest. If 
le fails so to do, the jiroperty is deemed 
hostile;. One reason for this rule is, the 
difiicnlty of the captors establishing the 
contrary, as they have no privily with 
the shippers ; and another is, the extreme 
facility and frequency of covering hel- 
ligf'ieiit jiroperty under neutral disguises 
ill time of war. Another rule is, that the 
circumstance of property being found on 
board of an enemy’s ship aflbrds a pre- 
sumption, that it "is enemy’s property; 
and that presumption will prevail, until 
it is clearly displaced by satisfactory evi- 
tlcnce to the contrary. Another rule is, 
that where a party claims under a title 
by cajiture, he must show a sentence of 
condemnation ; for though, as between 
belligerents, the property is, or may be 
( liangfMl by mere capture, neutrals or 
others jaircbasing from them, must show 
a gooil title* under the sale, which can only 
he hy such a sentence. Goods tire usual- 
ly acconi[»anied hy hills of lading, invoices, 
and letters of consignrtient. Rut a mere 
consignment to a party is no absolute 
proof of property ; for he may be the 
mere agent of the sliipiier. It is, therefore, 
a rule, that, in sucli a case, the goods 
must appear by the documentary evi- 
dence to be really shipped on account and 
risk of the consignee. The consigninent 
must amount to an absolute tninsfer of 
the projierty to the consignee ; for if it is 
contingent, or dependent upon future oc- 
curreiiees, it is deemed to i-cmain still in 
the shipper. Thus, if the shipment is made 
on the joint account of the shipper and con- 
signee, or on the sole account of the con- 
signee, at his option, the property, during 
the voyage, remains in the shipper, and may 
be captured as liis, for, imtil the option is 
made, there is no absolute transfer : so, if a 
sale made during war be conditioiiid or 
contingent, or dependent upon future acts 
or circumstances, tlie proprietary interest is 
deemed to belong to the vendor: so, if tlie 
goods are sent hy tJie vendor to tlie ven- 
dee witliout orders, tliough on account of 
the latter, the iiitei*est rcinains in Uie 
v’cndor. It is also a nde of the prize 
court, that pmpeily cannot, in time of 
war, be transferred in transitu ; so that, 
for all tlie luirposes of capture, it is treat- 
ed as belonging to the some party, during 
the whole voyage, to whom it belonged at 
its commeiieeineut. Another nile is, that 
no lieu uiion enemy’s pnqierty by way of 
pledge, or liypotliccatiou, or tor advances 
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made by the consipieo, or in virtue of a 
^neral balance of accounts due to the 
consignee, as tuctor, is regarded in the 
prize court us suflicient to detcut tJie 
rights of captors ; nor, indeed, any liens 
except such known liens as accoin|iany 
the very goods by the universal coiniiuT- 
cial law, such as a lien ibr freight. TJie 
reason tor this rule is, that the liens crt*at- 
ed by private persons must be essentially 
depeiulrtit u|Km and connected with the 
xiiuniciiml laws of the countries where the 
portii's live, ami the courts of prize would 
be involved ki endless pcr|dexity in the 
cxaiiiinutiou of them, and tiiey would 
open a wide door fur die introduction of 
false and fraudulent claims, which such 
courts could have no adeipiate means td 
detect. ' 

VI n. Another inquiry is, bow tar the 
pmperty of belligerent subjects engjigml 
in trade with their enemies, is liable to 
capture and coiidetniiation. The deckr- 
ation of war puts (as has been seen) all 
the subjects of the ditfereiit nations at war 
with each other, os well as the nations 
themselves in their sovereign capacity: 
hence all traffic between such subjects, 
being enemies, is pmhibited by the law of 
nations, and not only all traffic uiul com- 
merce, strictly so called, but all commer- 
cial dealings. Therefore, entering into 
contracts witli im enemy, making remit- 
tances to hifii, or paying debts to him, during 
the war, is detniied an illegal iiiten*oiii'Sf*, 
which may interfere with the national 
policy, and, in wime cases, paralyze the 
operations of the war. A iK^lligereiit has 
no right to go into the enemy’s country at 
all without the license of his own giiverii- 
rneiit, even for the purjKwe of hriiigiiig 
away gocxls which were purchased Ijcthn? 
the war commenced. The same priiictph* 
applies to the siilijects of an ally in the 
war ; for the duties of eatdi are the same. 
Hence the pmperty of a subject, or of an 
ally, frmiid engaged in commerce with the 
emuny, is liable to capture, and treated as 
enemy’s property ; for no person can Imj 
penriitted U) set up in a court of prize a 
claim to property founded on a violation 
of the law of nations. And it matters not 
whether the trafJc be carried on directly 
or indirectly with the enemy, directly 
with the enemy’s ports, or indirectly 
through a neutral port ; or whether there 
be an actual trade, or only an attempt to 
trade, for the voyage is itself illegal. And 
if a belligerent be engaged in any trade in 
violation of the municipal laws of his own 
country, and the pro[)erty so engaged is 
captured lie cannot maintain any claim 


Ibr it in the couits of prize of ihs own 
country; for he cfuiiiot ho permitted to 
set up his own offence against the laws to 
pmtect his property from condemnation ; 
and his claim being rejected, the propeuty 
is ofcourac confiscated, as cMii'iiiy proper- 
ty, for want of a proper claim. If a 
vessel is captured during fh<^ sjiiuo voy- 
age in which tlie ofleiice of* illegal traffic 
is committiMl, although afier it lias Im^cii 
committed, she is still di»emed in delidoy 
and subject to cuiifiscntioii. Ami perhaps 
the same nile of contiscatioii would he 
applied to the n^tuni voyage, us is applied 
ill cases of breach of blockade and coii- 
tmlHUid of war. 

IX. It is oflcii ail important question, 
how far the acts ofthi’ master of the ship 
hititl the owner of tin* ship and the owner 
of the cargo- In rcsptH’t to the owner of 
the ship, tlu: general rule is, tlw t the acts 
of the master hind him as much as if the 
acts were done pcrsoimlly by himself', 
'fliis rule is established upon the doctrine 
that the princi|)al is answerable for the 
ni’ts of his agent, not (sily civilly, but pe- 
nally, to the extent i»f the prop<?ily intnist- 
cd to him. It would be difficult, in any 
other way, flir a court of prize to rcucli 
the proprietor himsidf, however guilty he 
might h(\ And, if the rule savors ot* 
hardship, it should be rcmtnnlu'red, that 
it is itidispiMisahk for the exercise of the 
jiKst rights of war, and to enforce the just 
duties of iKMitrality. If the master has 
acted in contravention of tla^ iiistnictions 
of the ship-owner, ho will he responsible 
to the latter. If, tlicrcforc, llie mas- 
ter deviatf's into a blockudeii port, the 
ow'iier is hound by bis ai^t, and is not per- 
mittiMl to avf;r bis ignorance, or that the 
master acted against ortlera. Th<i s«iine 
firiiicijile ajqdics to the carriage of coiifra- 
liaiid gofMis. iirotius, and Jlyiikcrshocck, 
and J'othier, havi' contcndecl for a more 
tuvorahle rule, w’liere the owner is igno- 
rant that contrahaiid goods are taken on 
lioard. The rule, howovci*, has been 
established by modern practice against 
their opinions. Hut the acts of the mus- 
ter of the ship do not hind die owner of 
the cargo, unless lie is also ow iier of 
ship, or he has knowhulge of the imlawrul 
intention, or the master is his agent. In 
cases of blockade, the ilcviatioii into the 
lilockuded port is dccmetl to he in the 
sendee, and for the lM»nefit of the owner 
of the cargo, and therefore lie will l>o 
lioiind by the act, if he had knowledge of 
the blockade at the time of the sailiiiff 
the ship : so if, at the time of the sailing 
of the ship, the master jmts himself under 
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convoy of the enerny, it will Ijc presumed, 
tliiit it is done with the consent of the 
owner of the cargo. But where, from 
the nature of the net occurring during 
the voyage, upon an emergency wliich 
could not have iKicii lorcseen by the 
sliippcr, it is clear that it is done 
without the coiisent of the latter, the act 
will not hind him, although the master is 
his agent. But it will be diffenuit when 
the act might have been in the contempla- 
tion of tlie parties at the lieginning of the 
voyages for, in such a case, ignoratice 
will not lie allowed to excuse the 
ship|ier from the legal results of the act 
of his agiMit. There are many cases 
in which the acts of the nuister will bind 
tlie owina-s, both of the ship and the 
cargo : siH*h are the resistance of the 
riglit of search, the rescue or recapture of 
tlie sliip by the master and crew after 
ca})ture, and the fraudulent suppression 
and spoliation of pafsTs. It has been an 
agitated cjiu'stion, whether the re.si.stance 
of a right of siiurch by a iK'Higerent iiuls- 
irr hinds lUMitral property on iKiard, al- 
though it is admitted that the resistance 
of a ni.Mitnd muster w ill bind all gmids on 
hotinl, to whomsotiver behuiging. The 
lifiglish prize courts have adhered to the 
atlirinative, and the American ])rize 
courts to the negativi*. And wln;re a per- 
son is the general agent of the w’hole car- 
go, and he covers eni*my property in the 
ship w'iili- his principaPs property, the 
whole w'ill be liable to condinniiation, 
although his principal had no knowledge 
of the illegal act; so if he uses simulated 
papers; fir the carriage of such papers is 
emphatically said to be an efticient cause 
of condemnation. 

X. The rights and duties of captors. 
I. From what has been ulreiuly stated, it 
is inunitest that, in many Ciuses, it will be 
itnpossiblc t<i ascertain, from the examina- 
tion of the papers on Iniani of a ship, 
which is visited at si*a, whether she is a 
neutral or belligenMiT, and whether she 
is condemnablc or not. The captors 
therefore make the seizure at tlieir pi^ril ; 
and if it turns out to be iiiijiisriliable, they 
oro responsible for all damages and costs 
arising from their act. If, on the other 
hand, the capture is justiftalile, the c^iptors 
arfj exempted fnim all liability for dam- 
ages and costs, whatever may be the fivent, 
and even though the projierty may be re- 
stored by the prize court as neutruf. They 
may even be entitled, in caw of restitu- 
hon, to be paid their own costs and ex- 
penses, where their conduct has lieen en- 
^ly correct. The captors, upon a justi- 


fialilc capture, ore considered as having a 
bonafule possession ; and they are not re- 
sponsible for any subsefiuent losses or in- 
juries to tlie property from mere accident 
or casualty, as from stress of weather, re- 
capture liy tlie enemy, shipwreck, &c. ; 
but they are res|Kin8ible for all losses to 
neutral property which are projierly attrib- 
utable to their own negligence. Proliable 
cause of capture is a perfect justification 
to c^iptors, even though ultimately a resti- 
tution may be decreed. It hence liccomes 
a very imjiortunt fioint to ascertain what 
facts and circumstances constitute such 
probable cause. These may be almost in- 
finitely varied, and it would be imfiossi- 
ble to enumerate all of them ; but some of 
the more common cases may be stated. 
If the ship pretend to lie neutral, and has 
not the proper and usual documents on 
iMianl to verify her own character and tliat 
of the cargo ; if the cargo lie w ithout a 
proper custom-house clearance ; if the des- 
tination lie falsely stated ; if the papers on 
board be false or colorable, or fie sup- 
jiressed, mutilated or spoliated ; if the neu- 
trality of the cargo does not clearly ap- 
|iear ; if the voyage be to or from a block- 
aded jMirt ; if the traffic lie not legal to the 
parties engaged in it ; if the cargo lie of an 
ainhignoiis character, as to contmliand, or 
its destinatioTi be to a port of an ambigu- 
ous character, as a port of military and na- 
val equipment ; if the conduct of the of- 
ficers and crew of the vessel give rise to 
just suspicions of their good foith, — in all 
such ciises (and many otliers of a like na- 
ture might be mentioned), there is suffi- 
cient probable cause of ca]ituro to justify 
the captors. If any part of the pro|)ertY 
is coiideninable as ])rize, though the bulk 
of the cargo may lx? restored, that consti- 
tutes not merely probable but jiistiliable 
cause of capture. But even probable cause 
of capture will not excuse captors from li- 
ability for any loss or damage accruing af> 
terwards from their own negligence or 
misconduct ; for the title of a bona Jidt 
possessor may lie forfeited by such negli- 
gence or misconduct. If, therefore, the 
jirize be lost by the negligence or miscon- 
duct of the jirize officers and crew, from 
neglect to take a pilot, or from want of a 
projier jirize crew, or from unskilful navi- 
gation, or from any imjiropriety of a simi- 
Mir nature, the captors arc resjionsible to 
tlie full amount of the damage. But mere 
irregidarity alone will not make ihe cap- 
tors liable for damages, unless there is on 
irrejiorable loss jiroperly attributable tliere-* 
to. 2. Next as to the duties of captors. 
As soon as the capture of a neutral m 
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complete, it is tlie duty of tlio captors to 
put a proper prize cixnv on board, and to 
send the prize into some convenient |H>rt 
for adjudication. The neuU'ul crew, or u 
part of tliein, at least, are to be k(‘pt on 
board, and are not to be treated with se- 
verity, or Inuidcutfedyor put in irons, unless 
from extreme necessity. If tJie neutral 
crew voluntarily uinlertake (which tliey 
are not hound to do) to assist in the navi- 
gation, that may dispense witli the neces- 
sity of putting on l)oani a full prize crew. 
Captors are bound to state to the nuister 
of tlie neutml vessel the cause of the cap- 
ture, so as to give him on o|)portuiiity to 
make suitable explanations, and to show 
the insutlicieney t>f the reasons to send 
her in for adjiiifu'ation. Some straUigemtr 
of war are permitted in order to secure ca|>- 
turcs, as sailing and chasing under false 
colors ; but the law of nations does not ptT- 
init liriug or capturing under false colors. 
It is the duty, al^, of the captors, after ca{H 
tunj, to prevent all spoliation and damage by 
die prize crew, and to alistain from break- 
ing hulk, or removing any of the property, 
unless in cases of necessity. If any acts of 
diis nature occur, the court of prize will 1 * 0 - 
quireat their handsafulljustitication. Upon 
arrival in the proper port, it is the. duty of 
captors, without delay, to cause proci*ed- 
ings to lw3 instituted in the proper prize 
court, so that the legality of the cu|)ture 
may lie immediately asceitaincd. In ciise 
of any undue delay, tlujy will Ihj made li- 
able for dtmiiirrage, if restitution is de- 
creed. .fViid the neutral may himseh^ by 
a proper applicafoin to the prize court, 
compel the captors to proceed to adjudi- 
cation, if tlu^y unreasonably delay. In 
coses of illegal capture, the incpiiry ofren 
arises, Who are res{ionsihle tor the dam- 
ages and costs ? In nn»|H;ct to public 
ships, the general nile is that the actmil 
wrongdoer, and he alone, is raspoiisihlc. 
By the actual wron^dixT is meant the 
commander who has mrected the capture ; 
for the sidiordinate oiiicers and enjw, who 
have only acted in obediiuice to liLs orders, 
are not rcsfionsible. However, wlien any 
unauthorized act has been done by a prize 
master, or by a part of his crew, siudi ac- 
tual wrongdoers, thus acting without au- 
thority, may, fierhaps, bo inarle directly 
responsible. The niie in relation to Uie 
actual wrongdoer is so inflexible that, if 
the capture has lieen made by a captain 
under the instructions of the commodore 
or admiral commanding the scpiadron, or 
the station, who is not present at tlie time 
of the capture, the sole remedy lies 
against the actual cajitor alone, although 


he may have his own remedy against his 
superior ofliccr, under whose instructions 
he has acted. In resfiect to private anricd 
vessids, a dillereiit rule prevails. Tliere 
the commander is nut only responsible, hut 
tlie owners of the ship also, fcir all the illegal 
acts of tlie commander and crew. And, Ibr 
the purpose uf making tliis responsibility 
eflectualfOn the grant ot commissions to pri- 
vateers, bonds imj usually token, witli sure- 
ties, as a guaranty against their miscondurt. 

XI. Recaptures. A recapture may he of 
tlie pro|>erty of a fellow-Huhj(;ct, or of an 
ally in the war, or of a lunitral. It muy 
lie from the hands of a pirate or of an en- 
emy. In resjiect to captures by pirates, 
no prop«‘rty oiui Ik^ acquired by them, and 
coiisetpieiitly tlie capture creates no 
change of ownership. It is, thendbre, to 
lie restonul to the original owner, upon the 
payment of a suitable compensaiion, coin- 
moiily ctdU'd salvage^ to the recafitors. 
Jiut, in res}iect to C4iptures by eiK'itiies, the 
cduiiige of pnqierty is complete from the 
lime wln*n the capture is d(H)med firm and 
seciiri*, whether this lui as soon as thesiir- 
render(de(/trio)tuid posHi*ssion are periected, 
orhy p(;rtioctntioii, lus holding the possession 
ufb‘r (*apture tiir a night, or by posst'ssion 
during any other stipulated period, or by 
carrying the property wirhni the ports 
and territory (infra prfpsuda) of the cap- 
turing power, or by asenteiici^ of coiidein- 
natioii. Various (loctriiies have, at difler- 
ent times, prevailed among nations, appli- 
cable to each of th<*se predicaments of the 
captured property, the general rule biiiiig 
ailmitted, that the property is changed as 
soon us the capture is firm and secure, 
mid the question still remaining open as 
t<i the time at which it is to be deemed 
firm mid secure, 'J'he right of ptistliiiiiny 
(jus posiliminii) is deenuHl to attach to all 
property captured, of wliich there is not 
sucii a Arm and secure possession. And, 
therefore, different nations will withhold, 
or will grant resritiition of property cap- 
tured, according to the principles adopted 
in their own codi^s of practice on this 
subject. The onliriunces of mmiy nations 
have inmle special provisions on the sub- 
ject of rcicnplures. Hy the. lawof Unincc 
(ordinance of I(>81), if a French vessel is 
n;captured from the enemy after twenty- 
four hours’ posH(;ssion, she is a gooil prize 
to the recaptors ; and if recaptured liefbrc 
twenty-four hours’ posscissioii, she is 
store.<l t<i the owner iijKjn the imyment of 
one third of the value ns salvage. Jkit 
this rule is construed to anply solely 
recaptures hy private armed ships ; for n 
made hy public ships, restitution is decreed 
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without payment of any salvage, whether 
tlio recapture be before or after the twen- 
ty-four iiours’ possession. France ap- 
plies a similar rule to the reca[)ture8 of 
the vessels and pniperty of her allies from 
the enemy. The law of Sf)ain, in regard 
to recaptures from tlie enemy, is similar 
to that of France. Jfy the law of Den- 
mark) in the code of Christian V, if the 
recapture be before twenty-four hours’ 
possession, the property is equally divided 
between the original owner and tlie recap- 
tors ; if afterwanls, the recaptors take the 
•wliole. By the law of Sweden of 1067, the 
recaptors are entitled to a salvage of two 
thirds of the value, and the remaining 
thinl is to lie restored to the original 
owner, whatever length of time the vessel 
may Ijave l)een in tlie hands of the ene- 
my. Home alterations have Iteen admitted 
into the regulations of these nations, in 
moi-e mo<lern times, either by {jositivc^ or- 
dinunces, or by the practice of their 
courts, indicating a considerable liuctua- 
tion of opinion ; hut it is not necessary, 
and scarcely would be useful, to trace^iut 
th(*se alterations in detail. Great Britain 
and the U. States of America have adopt- 
ed the rule, that the property of the own- 
er is not devested, except by a sentence of 
condemnation. In respect to recaptures 
from the enemy of ships belonging to 
tlnfir own subjects or citizens, they are to 
he restored, upon payment of sjilvagc, if 
there lias been no such sentence. And, 
by recent statutes (43 Geo. 3, ch. KJO, 
and 45 Geo. 3, ch. 7*2), British vessels luid 
goods are, upon recapture from the ene- 
my, restored, upon the payment of one 
eighth of the value, if recaptured by a 
public ship, and one sixtli if recaptured 
by a privateer or other vessel, without ref- 
ei*ence to the consideration, whether the 
property has been coinlemned by a court 
of ])rize or not. There is an exception of 
vessels wdiich have been set forth by the 
enemy as sliifis of war. So that, in Great 
Britain, the right of postliminy continues 
Ibrever, or, at least, until tlie return of 
pea(!e. In the U. States of America, the 
act of congress of 1800 has adopted a rule, 
^iiinilar to that of Great Britain, in all cases 
where there has not been a sentence of 
condemnation. With us, therefore, the 
right of ]K)stliininy is extinguished by 
such a sentence. The salvage is one 
eighth to public ships, and one sixth 
hi private ships, in coses of restitution. 
But, if the vessel has been pet forth and 
tinned for war by the enemy before the 
fecapture, then the salvage is one moiety 
the value. In respect to the recapture 
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of vesKc;ls, and other property lielonging 
to allies, the rule adopted by Gn:at Brit- 
ain is the rule of reciprocity. If the ally 
would restore British vessels and proper- 
ty in a like [iredicameut, then restitution 
is decreed : if the ally would not restore, 
then the recaptors are entitled to the 
wh<jJe property. And, in the absence of 
all evidence of any rule adopted by an 
ally, the British rule is applied in favor of 
the ally, until it appears that such ally 
acts towards British property on a less lib- 
eral principle. Wlien the rule of the ally 
is ascertained, Great Britain then adopts 
the rule of the ally. America has adopt- 
ed an equally liberal course. In all cases 
of recaptures from the enemy of property 
•belonging to nations or tlieir subjects in 
amity with the U. States, where tliere has 
lieen no sentence of condenrmation, resti- 
tution is decrewl, or not, according to the 
nde which is adopted by such nation in 
like circumstances towards the U. States. 
But no restitution is decreed after the 
property has been condemned by the sen- 
tence of a competent tribunal. In respect 
to recaptures of neutral property, the gen- 
eral nile is to restore the property without 
the demand of any salvage, if the taking 
by the enemy w as tvithout any reasonable 
cause, and was merely wrongful. But, if 
the capture w as rightful, and the neutral 
property was liable to condemnation, or, 
from the known course of practice of the 
enemy, was in danger thereof^ then, as a 
beneficial service is rendered to the neu- 
tral, salvage is deinandable. The ground 
of this distinction is obvious. If the origi- 
nal capture be wmngful, the neutral is 
entitled to a decree of restitution, with 
damages and costs at the hands of the 
captors; and it is no lieneftt to him to 
make a recapture. But if the con- 
duct of the neutral vessel, or the nature 
of the cargo, woulil subject, or might 
probably subject, tliem to condemnation, 
then the racapture is a benefit to the neu- 
tral, and entitles the recaptors to remunera- 
tion. So, if the enemy is in the habit of 
disregarding tlie law of nations, and vio- 
lating all the just rights of neutrals, and 
refusing them suitable redress, or harassing 
tliem wddi unjust litigation, as, in such 
cases, tliere is dmiger of loss to the neu- 
tral, a like remuneration should be paid 
to the recaptors. Principles of a simi- 
lar nature are applicable to a rescue of 
a prize by tlie original crew, or others in 
aid of them, or by mere strangers. The 
rescue may be by citizens or subjects 
of the belligerents, of propeity belonging 
to fellow-subjects or fellow-citizens, or by 
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fciroi^ncrs, of property bt'longing to fi)r- 
eigiiei-s, or by citizens or subjects, of prop- 
erty belonging to foreigners, or by for- 
eigners, of ])i'operty Ix^longing to citizens 
or subjects of the belligi'rents. In all these 
cast's, salvagt' is due wIu'hj it wouhl be 
due in cases of recaptun\ In cases of 
derelict by the eneiny after capture, the 
salvoi*s are also entitleil to salvage ujMm 
restitution; and in like manner upon tlo- 
nations made by the enemy l)eforc coii- 
demiKition, whoivthe tlonees have brought 
tlie property into port, and it is restored 
(as it ought to be) to the original o\mer. 
Where ti hostile ship is captured, mid is 
aftonvards recaptured by tht' enemy, and 
then is recapturt'd again from thtj enemy, 
the original captors are not entitled to 
restitution upon paynit'iit of salvage ; ftir 
all their rights wen' devested by tlie first 
recajiturc. The same rule applies where 
the original captoi*s have vtiluritarily aban- 
doned tiu'ir prize, but not where the 
abandonment has n involuntary, and 
occiLsiotK'd by the terror of a sup<‘rior 
force of the enemy. In all cases when' 
the amount of salvage is not expressly 
proviiled for by law in cases of recapture, 
the power <»f courts of prize to awanl it 
is discretionary. 

XII. (.’onnected with the subject of re- 
capture, that of ransom may properly find 
a ])lac('. It has been aln^ady stated that, 
during war, all interconi'se, and right of 
nnaking contnicts, are snsfiended between 
belligerents, as interdicf(’<i by tli*; law of 
iications. Ihit an exception lias Ina'ii iini- 
flirmly recognised in the practice of na- 
tions tts to contnicts of ransom. This 
contract arises when the enemy, having 
made rapture of a prize, coiis«*uts to re- 
store it, ujHin receiving a suitahle com- 
|Mmsation : and the contract s<i entered 
into iM’lweeii the parties is, ujM)n prinei- 
>Ies of piihlie fiith aial {lohcv, held valiil. 
t is usual, in such cases, to retain the 
ifia.st<.’r, or some of the ofticei*s of the 
prize, as hostages fir the strict fulfilment 
of the contract. The death or escape of 
the hostages, they being merely security, 
do<;s not discharge tlu! contract. Anil 
allhougli, ufMiii strict priricipk:s of law, it 
lias Immui thought, by the Ilritisb courts, 
that actions ujioii ransom bills cannot lie 
brought against tlie owners (who, as well 
as the hostages and master, are Isiiitid by 
the contnict) during the war, yet it seems 
ciijfliciilt n|K)n principle to perceive wliya 
court of prize might not jiroperly eidbrco 
it as a contract of prize exceptc?d from the 
general rule of bostilitic's. 'Fhe efleirt of 
a ransom is, tliat it amounts to a virtual 


safe-conduct to the vessel mid cargo 
during the remainder of the voyage, so as 
to prevent the ])roperty from a second 
captiim by another belligerent cruiser 
of the same nation. If it were otherwise, 
tlie ninsniri contract would scarcely he 
eiiterc'd into ; and, since the validity of 
the contract is conceded, there is an im- 
plied consent on the part of the sovereign 
of the captors, that it shall be a protection 
from siibseiiiient captnn? during the voy- 
age. 1 f tlu^ prize, however, deviates from 
tlie voyage, she liirfcits this iinitection, 
and will be liable again to capture. And 
if she is lost during the voyage, the ran- 
som contract is still obligating upon the 
parties ; for it is not on the part of tlio 
captoi*s a contract for the risk, unless tlicy 
expressly so engage, but a sinqile surren- 
flc»r of thi'ir own rights acquired by caji- 
tiire. If I be prize be a neiitn.', still, if 
the capture is not utterly wrongful, but 
fbiiiided upon justitiable cause ol* capture, 
such as breat'b of bloekade, carrying con- 
traband, or other violation of neutral du- 
ties, or even if it is upon probable cause* 
ol’ cajiturc', and seiuliiig in for adjiidicu- 
tion, a ransom bill givim by the neiitnil tor 
a n*lease is gonel, and will be enforced in 
tlie tribnnals of tlie neutral country. Jbit 
suppose, after till* ransom bill is taken, the 
capturing ship, together with the bill, is 
eaplnred, what becomes of tin* ransom 
bill, and to whom does it belong? I’he 
answer is, that the ransom bill is a part of 
the <*aptiire, and the iJelitors upon it an; 
thus discharged trorii ail claims by the 
enemy upon it, Ibit it does not necessa- 
rily fiillow, that the rc'captors, succeeding 
to the rights f»f tin* ransom holders, might 
not be entitled to salvage for the beiietit 
rendered to the debto}*s upon the ransom 
bill. Pot bier says (/><* /V«/;riV7r, ii. 

n. 1 10) that, in cusesnf deviation after the 
ransom, if a second captmi; takes place, 
the ransom holders are entitled to the 
amonnt out of the jiroceeds of the jirizc, 
and tin* second captors can only take tlic 
n*sidiie. And, umler sncIi circiimstariccs, 
he deems the debtors on the ransom bill 
discliarged from tlnur obligation. 
rtvisonirig does not seem very satislhctoi-}'. 
Ill England, ransom bills are pn)Iiibit<’fl» 
and deelareil by statute to Ik^ void, unless 
ill cases of extreme necessity, to lie allow- 
ed by the court of admiralty. In Ameri- 
ca, no statute regulations exist ; ann» 
then'fore, the doctrine stands on tlie gen- 
eral law of nntioiiH. 

XIII. .loirit captures. Captures itiay 
Ikj made by u .single vessel, or by an asso- 
ciated I'orce acting together by preconcert? 
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or accidentally codficratin^, or by a dc- 
tuclied sliij) beloiigiii|( to a squadron, by 
j)rivateers, or by public ships of war, by 
naval forces alone, or by the conjoint op- 
enition of land and naval ibrccs. i. In 
relation to public ships, thfj ^fcneral nde 
is, that all public ships in sight at the 
time of the capture are deemed to be as- 
sisting, and arc^, thendorrj, entitled to share 
ill the capture. It is other>vise in relation 
to jirivateers, lor their being in sight is 
not sufficient, unless they are jiiirposc^ly 
and previously associated together; but 
there must be actual iutii nidation, an 
actual or constructive assistance. I'lic 
reason of tiiis distinction is, that public 
ships are under a constant obligation to at- 
tack the enemy; and, thei'efore, from the* 
mere cinminstance of their liciug in sight, 
a presumpiion arises that they have an 
intention to capture. Hut, in the case of 
jirivaleers, no such obligation exists ; and 
the law does not, therelore, give them the 
benefit of a like pn;sun)pti<>ii. Besitles, 
in cases of public ships, the rule ensures 
harmony in the service ; and in favor of 
[mblic ships, the rule pn^vails even when 
the actual capture is made by a iirivateer. 
'J'henj are exceptions, however, to the 
rule, even in relation to public shi|)s, where 
the circumstances of the case re|>el tlic 
prcsuiinitioii of constructive assistance. 
Thus, if the public ship be [mrsuing a 
course inconsistent with any notion of 
rapture!, or if she hare given up the chase, 
or otherwise abandoned all intention of 
ccH'jperation or pursuit, the claim of joint 
capture will b«! repelleil. Jlut, even in 
cases of public ships, the rule of being in 
siglit is strictly construed. 'J’he ship 
must, at the time of capture, In* actually in 
sight ; it is not sufficient that she has 
been so the day befon*: she must also lx; 
in sight at the cxmimencement of the en- 
gagement, or chase, or during its continu- 
ance. A convoying ship, notwithstanding 
her special employ iiiont, may be entitled 
to share as joint caiitor, if, by chase or 
intimidation, she aids in a capture, with- 
out interfering with convoy duty. In 
eaptniTs made by lioats, it is a general 
rule that the ships to wdiicli they Ix'Iong 
are entitled to share. In respect to ])nb- 
lic ships associated in the same service, or 
engaged in a joint ciiteriirise, the general 
rule is, that tliey are entitled to sliare in 
oach other's prizes made while in such 
service or enterprise. Thus, w'hcre a 
fleet is engage^d in a blockade, the service 
is considenMl as joint, and all the fleet arc 
entitled to share in captures made by any 
one of the ships. 13ut it will be other- 


wise ns to vessels previously detached 
ufMjii a separate service, or to captures 
made in another service, for which they 
were not associated, in regard to con- 
junct oporaticnis by land and naval forces, 
liow far ca})tnres made by tlie latter are 
to Ik 5 shared by the ffirrner, de^iends ujion 
circumstances. A mere general coopera- 
tion for the same general objects is not 
sufficient. But an actual cooperation 
is clearly sufficient. So an ally cobiKirat- 
ing by land or sc!a in a capture is entitled 
to share in it. In respect to joint cap- 
tures by public ships, the rule, as to tlic 
pnjjKuiioii ill which they are to share, is 
gencnilly settled by statute. In the U. 
States of America, it is jirovided liy an act 
<jf congress, that capturing shijis shall 
shai*f3 according to the iiuinbcr of men 
an<l gnus on board each ship in sight. In 
rcs[K*ct to joint captures by privateers, no 
statut<3 n^gnlutions exist ; and the general 
rule of the ]>rize law, in such cases, is, 
that they are to share in proportion to 
their relative strength. In Great Britain 
and the L'. States of America, this relative 
strengtli is inea<nmi by the numlx;r of 
men on l)onrd assisting in llie capture. 
The rule is tlie same where an ally co- 
operates in the rupture, and in cases 
of joint capture by a public ship and 
a jirivatc ship, whether coiiuiiissioneJ 
or not. 

XIV. The effects of a suspension of 
hostilities, luid a treaty of j>eacc. An ai- 
inistice, truce, or mln'r suspension of hos- 
tilith’s, is binding between tlie parties 
from its ilati; ; and all captures made sub- 
siMjiiently thereto must Ixj restored by the 
sovereigii. But the actual captors, if they 
have no notice, arc not to be deemed 
guilty «)f a wrongful act to the extent of 
lieing liable for vindictive costs and dam- 
ages, at least, if they have not licon gnilty 
of gross iniseonduct or wilful negligence. 
There may, indeed, be sjiecial cases in 
which ignorance of a tivaty of peace, or 
of a susjHMisit>n of hostilities, eitJier gen- 
endly or in particular places, iniglit not 
excuse a party from ros|)onsibility for a 
capture, or other wrongs done to tlie in- 
jured ))iu*iy, and in which the sovereign 
would be bound to indemnify him. But 
such casi’s are rare, and are governed by 
their own eircuinstaiiccs. ^ avoid iii- 
conveiiieiices of this sort, it is customary 
to fix certain distmit periods at which hos- 
tilities shall cease in diftereiit places, so 
that all jmrties may have suitable opiwr- 
tuiiit ies of notice. In cases where such 
stipulated periods are fixed, subsequent 
captures are deemed utterly invahd. 
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But as to captures anteceilcvitly made, 
especially after notice of the existence of 
the peace, some diversity of opinion exists 
among writers on public law. The l)etter 
opinion, however, seems to be, that if the 
treaty does not otlierwiso provide, the rule 
of vti possidetis prevails. A treaty of 
|>eace has the effect of quieting all titles 
of ]M>8ses8ion acquired during tlio war, 
unless a different stipulation is made, it 
therefore operates as conclusively lietween 
the belligerents os the most formal sen- 
tence of condemnation. And wliatever 
defect may exist iti the title, the infirmity 
is cured, or at least it can no longer be 
insisted on. And neutrals, who have 
acouired property from belligorents, under 
defective titles, have a right to avail them- 
selves of this confirmatory operation, by a 
treaty of peace. Whatever rights existed 
antecedent to hostilities between the sub- 
jects of the belligerents, if no conliscation or 
action upon them has taken place during 
the war, are revived, and may be pursued 
and claimed, iippii the return of pence. 

XV. Such is a brief outline of some 
of the more important principles of prize 
law, applicable to maritime captures. A 
full examination of all of them, in their 
details, could be made only in a large and 
voluminous treatise. This skctcli will be 
closed by a summary of some of the prin- 
ciples which regulate the general [)ractico 
of the English and Aiiierioau courts of 
prize. 1. As soon as the captimMl ship 
arrives in port, the prize-master is bound 
to give notice thereof to the pro|>er court 
of prize, and to deliver, u|M>n oath, into the 
registry of the court, all the paiiers found 
on board of the ship. It is the duty of the 
captors to send in, with the ship, the mas- 
ter or some of the principal ofticers and 
crew of the ship, in order that their testi- 
mony may be taiken, upon standing inter- 
rogatories, which are prepared under the 
direction of the prize court. The prize- 
master accordingly gives notice to the 
commissioners appointed to take the ex- 
aminations of the master and crew of the 
captured ship, so brought in, upon these 
interrogatories ; and these examinations 
are made immediately after the nreival in 
port ; and in order to prevent frauds and 
concealments, the witnes.ses, lieforc exam- 
ination, are not allowed to have any com- 
munication with, or to l>e instructed by, 
counsel. Each witness is separately ex- 
amined and his answers written down, and 
the whole are then subscribed by hitri, 
and verified by the commissioners, ancl 
then certified, under seal, to the prize 
court These examinations being com- 


pleted, tf libel is filed in the prize court, 
alleging tlio facts in the most general form, 
and asserting the property to lielong to 
enemies ; and a monition is tlicreupon is- 
sue<l and duly published, requiring nil 
IM^rsoiis who have any intore.st or claim 
to appear, at u given day, in court, and 
show cause why tlie ship and goods 
should not he condemned ns prize. This 
is the American practice, which ditfers, in 
the order of the proceedings, from the 
English, the latter issuing the monition 
belbrc the filing of the lihid. 2. Ufion the 
return of the monition, the parties who 
have any interest, and mean to assert any 
claim, ap|)ear and put in their claim, un- 
der oath ; and us soon its such claim is 
.put in, the cause is ripe for a hearing. 
If the ship or any [lart of the cargo is 
neutnil, the miLster usually puts in a claim 
in behalf of the owners, or it is pur in by 
the consul of liis nation, or by the nccred- 
iteil correspondents or ugentsof the claim- 
ant. If the captoi-s have been guilty of 
any delay in instituting proceedings, the 
claimant may procure a monition from the 
cotiit, requiring them to proceed to ailju- 
dication. If no claim is put in on the 
return day of the process, the default is 
entered on tiie records ; but it is not now 
usual to proceed to a final decree of con- 
demnation until a year and a day after 
the return of the monition, except in cases 
where, from the evidence, there is a 
strong presumption tliut the property be- 
longs to the enemy. But after a year and 
a day, condemnation goes of course, un- 
less a claim is interposed. 3. No claim is 
|>enijitte(l to he put in, unless by the mas- 
ter, or corrcs|)ondcnt, or agent, of the 
owner, or by the consul of tlio nation. A 
mere stmiiger, having no interest, is not 
|)ermittcd to claim. It has been already 
stated, that n claimant in a prize couit 
must 1)0 the general owner of the property, 
if he has but a lien, or is a mere insurer, 
or a mortgagee not in possession, ho can- 
not maintain any claim, for reasons which 
are founded in the incompctency of such 
a court satisfactorily to investigate such 
claims. There are ceitain other coses, in 
which claims will not be allowed to he in- 
terposed, but are rejiicted as incompetent ; 
thus no claim is uilmitted which stands in 
direct op[)o.sjtion to the ship’s papera and 
documents on hoard, and preparatory 
examinations, at least after the war has 
commenced ; no ]iersoii is ])ermittcd to 
claim, where the transaction is in violation 
of the municipal laws of his own country; 
nor ill a case where the tnide is ])rohihitcd 
by the law of nations, or tlic law of na- 
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ture ; or is a j^ross violation of liis duties 
as a belligerent ; in ull such cuses, the 
claimant is held not to have a persona 
standi in judicio ; and, his cliiini being 
rejected, the cause stands as if there were 
no claim at ull interposed. The ship’s 
papers, and examinations upon the stand- 
ing interrogatories, are never allowed to lie 
seen until uiler the claim is tiled, so that 
tlie party may not liave an opportunity to 
frame it to meet the exigency of the evi- 
iieiice. 4. Supposing the claim to lie 
interposed by a competent party, and in a 
valid manner, the cause is then to be heard. 
Tlie hearing is, in the lirst instance, con- 
lined altogether to the ship’s papers and 
documents on board, and the preparatory 
exaininations taken upon the standing in- • 
terroga tones. No extrinsic evidence is 
admitted on cither side ; for it is a general 
rule of the prize courts, that the evidence to 
u(!quit or condemn must, in the lii'st in- 
stance, conic from the papers and parties 
found on board. 5. If, upon the hearing, 
a (‘asc for condemnation or acquittal is 
satisfactorily made out, the court will at 
once proceed to make the proper decree. 
Rut if the case be doubtful, and the evi- 
dt'iice unsatisfactory, then it becomes a 
case fur fuither proof The captors are 
rarely allowed, unless under special cir- 
cumstances, to make further jiroof; but 
the claimant is allowed to make further 
))roof unless he has forfeited tliis privilege 
by his own misconduct, or tiiat of his 
agents, or the posture of the case shows 
that he cannot safely be trusted with fur- 
ther proof. The claim to make further 
proof is a mutter not of strict right, but of 
sound discretion in tlie court. It is usu- 
ally allowed where tlie party has acted 
with good faith and projiriety ; it is al- 
ways denied where he is guilty of gross 
misconduct or fraud. If further jiroof is 
denied in a c:ise which re(]uires it, the 
result is, that a decree of condemnation 
follows ; for the burden of showing that 
the pixiperty is not good prize rests on the 
claimant. And where further proof is 
allowed, it is usually made by atVidavits 
and tesfuiioiiy taken under coiiiniissioii ; 
and if then it proves still unsatisfactory, it 
is deemed conclusive evidence that the 
Jirojierty is hostih;, or that there Inis been 
aoiiie misconduct, which justifies condem- 
nution. Further proof is never allowed 
where there are false or colorable papers 
on board; or where any pupal's are thrown 
overboanl ; or where there has. been a siio- 
liation of papers ; or where there has been 
a covering and concealment of enemy in- 
terests; or where the master and ci’ew, 
31* 


upon the prefinratory examinations, have 
been guilty of gross prevarication or false- 
hood ; or where there is a false destina- 
tion ; oi* where there is a want of good 
faith in claimant; or where the case 
uppeaiiy fy Ini incapable of any fair expla- 
nation. (). During the pendency of the 
proceedings, which are sometimes pro- 
tracted to a great length of time, owing to 
accidental circumstances, an unloading of 
the cargo often becomes necessary. This 
ina^' lie procured upon a suitable applica- 
tion to the coinl, for the court has a vir- 
tual custody uud possession of the proper- 
ty, from the niotncnt of the proceedings 
in rem being commenced. If the projj- 
eity lie perislmble, the court has also au- 
tliority to decree a sale of it, upon the 
apfdication of either party ; and it oflen 
proceeds to direct a sale upon the consent 
of both parties, where the pro{)eily is nut 
perishable. And wliere a sale has been 
made, the pnicecds are subject to liie onler 
of the court, as a substituted fund for the 
original pro])erty ; and if not brought into 
court, lliey may, in the discretion of the 
court, be ordert.‘d to be deposited in the 
registry. In cases of tJje capture of neu- 
trals, application is often made for a de- 
livery of the iiropcrty upon hail, or secu- 
rity, l»y way of stipulation for tlie value ; 
and when so given, the bail becomes a 
substitute for the property, and is subject, 
ill the same maimer, to the orders of tlie 
court ; but no such delivery will be made, 
according to the practice of the prize 
court, until after a bearing of the cause, 
unless upon die consc-'iit of both parlies. 
If, upon the liearing, the ease is one for 
further proof, and the neutral has not dis- 
abled iiiniself from producing it by his 
owm misi'onduct, the court is then in the 
habit of allowing a delivery of tlie proper- 
ty to the claimant, upon im apjiraisemcnt, 
and giving bail. And if the claimant will 
not take it, it is sometimes delivered, upon 
an appraisement and bail, to the t’aptoi>5. 
7. Atler the cause has been finally heard, 
a decree is enleivd, eilhor of acijuitral or 
cundeninatiuii, of the whole or of part. 
A decree of acquittal will be widi or with- 
out damages and costs to die claimant, 
accordiug to ciren instances. If there was 
probable cause of rjqUiire (as has been 
already stated), no damages or costs will 
be given to the claimant ; hut costs and ex- 
peiiscs are usually, in such cases, decreed 
the cantors. If" the captui-e is without 
prolmbtc cause, costs mid damages to the 
claimant usually follow. If a decree of 
condemnation is ])ronounced, the claimant 
is made responsible for the cx])onscs and 
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coals of the captors by reason of tho 
claim. 8. A decree of condemnation be- 
ing pronounced, it oRcn remains a ques- 
tion to whom the condemnation is to l)e, 
whether to the government or to the cap- 
tors. In cases of captures by public 8hi|>s, 
or by non-commissioned vessels, the de- 
cree of condemnation is to the govern- 
ment generally. In cases of captures by 
privateers duly commissioned, the condem- 
nation is to the captors. In England, the 
lord high admiral is, in certain cases, en- 
titled to the proceeds of captured property, 
which arc called droits oj' admiralty. But 
in modern times, this oihee is usually held 
by the king, or for his lienefir, and there- 
fore the distinction is, for the most part, 
now nominal. In the U. States, no such 
distinction exists. It is no objection to 
proceeding to a decree, that any of the 
parties have died; for, the proceedings 
being in rtm^ they are not intcrrupteil by 
such occurrences. Time, however, is 
usually allowed for the legal representa- 
tives of a deceased claimant to appear, if 
there is any necessity ; and in proceedings 
in personam, a monitioti always issues to 
the legal representatives, if any, before a 
decree. 9. A decree of condemnation is 
usually pronounced by an interlocutory, 
in the nature of a final decree. But the 
case rarely ends here ; for the prize court, 
as an incident to the poss(*ssinii of the 
principal cause, may, and usually does, 
in cases of controversy, upon the applica- 
tion of any party in interest, proceed to 
decree distribution of the proccetis. If the 
proceeds are not in court, it also acts 
against prize agents and others having 
possession of the jiroceeds of prize, or 
bound to respond for them, by way of 
monition, aud orders them to be brought 
into the registry for distribution. Such is 
a summary sketch of some of tlie most 
important principles of prize law and 
prize practice. It is neces»irily imperfect, 
for a full discussion of these subjects would 
be incompatible with the design of a work 
of this nature. 

PaoBABiLiSTS ; those philosophers who 
maintain that certainty is impossible, and 
that we must be »itisfied with what is 
probable. This was the doctrine of the 
new academy, particularly of Arcesilaiis 
and Carneades. In morals, probabilists 
are those who teach that, in our actions, 
we must follow what seems to us most 
probably right; because, in questions of 
morality, demonstrative certainty is not to 
be attained. Among the Jesuits, there 
were some who taught that a man may 
follow what is probably right, or what has 


been decided to be so by teachers of au- 
thority, although it may not be tho most 
prolmbly right, or may not seem probable 
to himself (See Jesuits.) 

Probability. In tho doctrine of 
chances, the prolmbility of any event is the 
ratio of tho favorable cases to all the possi- 
ble crises, which, in our judgment, are sim- 
ilarly circumstanced, with regard to their 
hup{)ening or failing; and it is greater or less 
according to the iiunihcr ol' chances by 
which it may hap|ien, com|)are<l with the 
whole number of chances by which it may 
either happen or fail. Tlie calculation of 
chances in games of hazard, and the theory 
of insurance, whether of proficrty or life, are 
founded on the laws of })robnbility, os de- 
veloped by mothematical analysis. The 
doctnne of probabilities forms, of itself, a 
science, embracing a vast number of com- 
plicated and delicate questions. Tji-i sub- 
ject is treated of in Bernoulli’s ./2rs Conjee- 
turandi, (^ondorcet’s flssai sur la Proha- 
biliie des Decisions, Lacroix’s Traits, La- 
place’s Essni philosophique sur les Proha- 
hiliih, and Traite nimlytique, and in other 
works by Price, Halley, Sim[)son, &c, 

pROBATK Courts. (See Courts, vol. 
iii, p. (Kll.) 

Process, Forms of tiif. civil. Mo- 
mentous as this subject is, it has not re- 
ceived its due share of atbuition from phi- 
losophical minds, compared with that be- 
stoweil on numerous oiliiT branches of ju- 
rispnidenco ; fi»w of which deserve mora 
serious consideration,though many may be 
more attractive. As to the history of the 
civil jirocess, so important a test of the po- 
litical condition of a society, the work of 
Mr. Meyer, Esprit, Orpine ct Profp'h des 
Institutions judidaires des principaux Pays 
de V Europe (6 vols. J820-— 211), has by no 
means exhausted the subject. The four 
most important forms of civil process or 
civil jn-ocediirc now existing, are the Eng- 
lish, French, the common German and 
Prussian. I. The English is so well 
known to most of our roadera, that we 
iificd not enter into the details of it here. 
(See the articles Courts, Jury, Evidence, 
Jlssizes, &c.) The general jirinciple is, 
that the court takes no further part in the 
course of the procei.^dings, than to see that 
the law is observed, and that nothing un- 
fair is done by cither party, &c. ; but it 
has nothing to do with the investigation 
of tho truths in the pending ca.se. Tliis is 
left to the parties, or the skill of their 
counsellors. This, the oldest of tho above 
four forms of procedure, is the opposite 
of the Prussian, the most recent. II. The 
French system is founded on the procc- 
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(lure of the spiritual courts, with the ap- 
plication of the Roman law : it has been 
formed since the fourteenth century by 
the usage of the parliaments, particularly 
tiiat of Paris (atylt du parUment), and by 
several royal ordinances, among which, 
that of 1«539 is distinguislied. (See Rer- 
nnnli, De VOrigim et dea Progrka de la 
Legislation IVanfoiae, 1816.) Louis XI V 
caused a regular form of procedure to be 
issued in of which the most recent, 
that of Napoleon, in 180G, is but a modi- 
iication. The oral statement of the [)ar- 
tics in open court, is the chief {joint in 
this system. The introductory proceed- 
ings, the setting forth of the complaint, 
tlje answer, rejoinder, &c., go on entirely 
without the interference of the court, by 
means of a correspondence between the 
attorneys. The real points of the case are 
not fairly brought out, in this stage of tlie 
proceedings, and it would seem, there- 
fore, that the whole process fails of its 
lirst requisite, a firm Ijasis: the position 
and claims of the parties remain change- 
ahlo and indefinite until the sentence. 
Nay, the true cause of action is not fully 
stated (prendre aea concluaiona) till the last 
au(ii(nioe,whon the sentence is given. In- 
cidental questions must Ijc decided, before 
the parties can proceed, by which great 
delay is caused, though much |mins liave 
been taken to shorten the process in this 
respect. The uncertainty caused by the 
want of precision in the preparatory pro- 
ceedings, is, in a degree, avoided by two 
circumsuuices, which are extremely ben- 
ehciul; 1st, the right of a party to de- 
mand, in any stage of the process, precise 
statements respecting particular alleged 
facts from the opposite party (interroga- 
hire aitr faita et articles), which are not 
given on oath, indeed, but under strict 
obligations to veracity ; and, 2d, the right 
of the judge to order the parties to ap]jear 
in couit, that he may question them him- 
self respecting the facts. The second 
chief part of the process, tlio mode of 
proof, is, like every order emanating from 
the c.ourt, introduced by an interlocu- 
tory judgment, against which the common 
legal remedies are admissible ; and, lastly, 
the third part, the arguments of the advo- 
cates are presented orally in o{)on court. 
In civil cases, os is well known, there is 
no jury in France. III. Since the refonns 
of the sixteentli century, and particularly 
the last decree of the cliet of 1(354, the 
perman (excepting tlie Prussian] process 
is chiefly characterized by the cautious 
niul complete statement of the cause of 
ctetiou ; the obligation of the defendant to 


answer thereon immediately and fully, 
bringing together all his objections; and 
the skill with which the exatniiiatioiis-of 
the evidence are conducted. The judge 
is bound to see that the written statement 
of the plaintiff’s cause of action possesses 
the necessary qualities to make a safe 
basis for the whole of the future proceed- 
ings. But this is a duty which he can 
fulfil but in an imijerfect manner. The 
great disadvantages accruing to the parties 
themselves, from an imperfect exfjosition 
of the cause of action, are the strong mo- 
tives which induce the greatest caution in 
drawing up these statements. Yet the 
most skilful lawyer is not always able to 
avoid the dangers to which he is exposed ; 
• and as, in Germany, the practice of the 
law is, generally s^jeaking, the preparatory 
step to public office, and as very few men 
of talent remain permanently in the pro- 
fession, wliich stands in a very subordi- 
nate relation to the court, it is easy to 
perceive what injury is done to the |>arties 
by inexperienced, incompetent counsel. 
The great art is, to say as little as possible, 
to admit os little as possible ; and an hon- 
est, plain exposition by the parties is, of 
course, very rare. The proof can l>e at- 
tempted but once. A failure is irremedi- 
able. Often, therefore, a party with a 
good cause of action fails, after a tedious 
process and great expense, and is obliged 
to begin his cmisc anew; and it often 
happens, that a w ell founded claim is lost 
forever, by an attempted proof badly con- 
ducted. (The right of {larties to produce 
better proofs, after having presented in- 
sufficient ones, is to be found as yet in 
but few systems of civil procedure.) The 
third part of the process, also, viz. the argu- 
ments of the counsel, are in writing ; and, 
08 they are only intended for the judge, 
little care is generally bestowed upon tlieir 
style of execution, except in some of 
die higher courts. IV. In order to pre- 
vent these evils, and to exclude as much 
as possible the arts of advocate^ the Prus- 
sian process returns to the ancient provis- 
ions, found in the Roman and canon law, 
and retained in the French system of pro- 
cedure, which require the judge himself 
to examine tlie parties respecting the 
facts ; and it has even gone one step far- 
tlier. Its foundation was laid as early as 
the system of procedure of the high- 
chancellor Cocceji, ill 1748 ; and the re- 
form of Carmer, in 1780, fully establishes! 
the rule, that the judge himself should 
hear the allegations of the parties against 
each other, bring the points of dispute 
into a connected form (and, if the parties 
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wish it, himself write do\m the conipluint 
fliui answer), then collect the proofs re- 
sp. ctiiig the essential thet^ and, partieii- 
iarly, hear the witnesses himself. Hence 
arises the im[)ortant consequence, that 
each party cun constantly complete and 
coiTect his own statements, and is not 
obliged to bring together, with uiiAious 
care, in the beginning of the action, ev- 
ery thing wliieli may become necessary, 
nor to weigh every word in u bal- 
ance. No complaint can be rejected 
merely for informality or mistake in re- 
gard to the legal mode of bringing the 
action, because such defects can be I’eine- 
ilied by order of the judge. Hence the 
conduct of a cause requires, in general, 
incomparably less time and exertion than* 
in the common German process, and tiiot 
of France, because interlocutor}' juilg- 
inents do not take place ; and the whole 
course of the cause is tlirected by d«?cmjs. 
The greatest advantage, however, is con- 
sidered to be the little inliucnce of mere 
forms, and the }Hiraniouiit impoitance 
which is always given to the truth. The 
third [)art of the process has nothing im 3- 
culiar, as licre, also, only arguments in 
writing take place. The romarkuhle ehur- 
acter with w'-liich the Prussian judge is 
thus invested, has been censured by a 
miuil)er of the first jurists in Germany, 
We have not space to show the advan- 
tages of tilt* system ; the Prussians them- 
selves are uttachc<l to it, and consider jus- 
tice as strictly administered in their coun- 
try. The last part of the Prussian process 
jr’ind tiie tinul sentence have been consid- 
ered, even in Prussia, the most objection- 
able part of the system, and might, 
IHuhaps, he remedied iiy bidistituting for 
them oral public proceedings. To u free 
country, always more or less subject to 
party excileiiient, such a system could 
liardly be adapt<!d. A curious coiise- 
<pience of die Prussian ])roccss is, that 
the career of the lawyer begins by being 
attached to a court, where lie works under 
the superintendence of the judges, hears 
witnesses, draws up a statement of the 
circumstances, and afterwards becomes a 
judge, or some other officer of govern- 
iiierit, or one of the counsellors, the iiuiii- 
ber of whom is limited in each court. 

Procession, in tlie Roman Catholic 
ehurch ; a solemn march of the clergy and 
people, attended with religious ceremonies, 
pvayers, singing, &c., around the altars 
und churches, or in the streets, for the pur- 
pose of returning thanks lor some divine 
blessing, or averting some calamity, &c. 
(See PUgrinui^e.) Processions, as a part 


of the symbolical worship of nature, were 
ill use among the ancient heutJieiis; thus 
they formed solemn jM'oeessiuns ulxnit the 
fields, whicJi had lietni sowed, and sprin- 
kled them with In^ly water to increase 
their fertility, and to defend them from 
injuries. Tlie lestivals in iioiKir of liac- 
chus, Ceres, Diana, and other divinities, 
among the Greeks und Romans, were 
solemnized with processions, in which 
tlie images of the gods were borne about ; 
and similar rites are still found among 
most heutlnms. (See Ji/ggfnmid.) They 
appear to have been intnxiuced into the 
Christian chiireh in the time of St. Am- 
hix}se(q. v.), bishop of Milan, in the fourth 
crtitury. In Protestant eountries, pro- 
cessions, as well as pilgrimages, have 
ceased. 

Procession of the Holy Ghost. 
(Se<* Creed, and Ghost, Holi/,) 

l^RociDA, Giovanni di. (See Sicilian 
Cespers.) 

Proconsul awl Propretor. Tliead- 
iiiiiiistrutioii of the Roiiinii province's was 
originally intrusted to prett>r8 (q. v.), hut 
at a later period, to proconsuls and pro- 
pretors, with thtMi* assistants, the ques- 
t«i*s ((|. V.) and legates ((|. v.). The con- 
sul und pretor received the iiuriie, the 
former of proconsul, the latter of propre> 
tor, at the expiration of tlieir offices, when 
they w'ent into tlie provinces, as govern- 
ors. AllfT the Roman i^mpire hud lieeii 
extended over many countries, it was pro- 
videii by n Jaw of C. Semproniiis Grac- 
chus, that, at the consular and pn;toriul 
comitia, the senate should distribute the 
provinces into two provindits consu- 
lares, and six prmtorias, for which t!ie 
consuls and pretora should cast lots or 
divide lliein utiiong themselves by agree- 
ment, a few days aftiT their entraiiee upon 
office, after the expiration of the term of 
wliicIi, tliey became tin; governors of the 
provinces allotted to them. The duties 
of these provincial inagistraU’S wc*re the 
udiiiitustrulion of justice, the supervision 
of other uffiiii's of the province, and the 
cnmtrinnd of the troojis whiidi were sta- 
tioned in it. The term of office was usu- 
ally a year, sometimes two, and rarely 
three or more. Within thirty days uftei 
his return to Rome, the firavincial gov- 
ernor was iiound to make a ivport of the 
acts of his govermiicnt and of the state 
of the province. If he had permitted any 
acts of injustice or ojipression, he coidd 
be inqieiiched therefor; as for extortion 
(repdundarum), peculation or cinlKJZzle- 
irieiit of the public money {ptcul(dus\ or 
for abuses in regard to tlie army (crimen 
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majestalis). Notwitlistanding these pre« 
cautions, the provinces were subjected to 
various oppressions and exactions. (See 
Province.) 

Procofius, of Caesarea ; a Greek histo- 
rian, u native of Ciesarea, in Palestine; 
imperial counsellor of Anastasius, also of 
Justin and Justinian, and secretary to 
Bclisarius, whom ho attended in his ex- 
peditions, of which he wrote the history ; 
u senator and prefect of Constantinople, 
where he is supposed to have died, about 
5<30. His works are, a History of his Own 
'Times, in eight books, the first two re- 
lating to the Persian war, the two follow- 
ing to the war with the Vandals, and the 
remaining four to the Gothic war; and a 
History of the Edifices built or repaired 
by J nstinian. A kind of scandalous chron- 
icle of the court of Justinian, including a 
most degrading account of the jiersonal 
history of the emperor, the empress The- 
odora, and many other individuals, and 
('iititled Jlnecdota^ has been attributed to 
him by some writers. His works were 
published at Paris (1002, folio). 

Procris ; daughter of Erechtlicus and 
wife of Cephalus. (q. v.) 

Procrustes; a celebrated robber of 
Attica, who had two licdsteads, one short 
and tlie other long. The monster placed 
his short guests in the long bed, and then, 
under pretence of fitting the bed to the 
occupant, stretched the latter till he died. 
If his guest was tall, Procrustes placed 
him in the short bed, and reduced iiim to 
the proper dimensions by cutting and 
clipping. Theseus finally served him os 
he had served others. 

Proctor (from procurator), in the doc- 
tors* commons. (See College oj" Civil- 
ians.) Ill the English univei'sities the 
proctors arc two oflicers chosen from 
among the masters of arts, to su|)erintend 
the scholastic exercises, to enforce the 
statutes, and to preserve the public jKjace, 

Procurator, among the Romans ; an 
agent, an overseer of an estate ; at a later 
period, the title of a jirovinciul ofiicer, in- 
ferior to the governor (see Province, and 
l^roconsid), who managed the revenue. 
In some of the small provinces, or in a 
]>art of a large province, the procurator 
disclmrged the office of a governor, and 
l>ad the power of punishing capitally, ns 
''vas the case with Pontius Pilate, in Ju- 
dtea, which was attached to the province 

Syria. In the civil law, the procurator, 
proctor, answera to the attorney in 
me common law. (See Advocate qf the 
Croxon,) — Procurator, or proctor, in inon- 
^tcries, is the conventual, to whom is in- 


trusted the care of the temporal concerns. 
— Procurator di San Marco was the title of 
the chief officers or senators in the Vene- 
tian republic. Besides the nine actual 
procuratori, from among whom the doge 
was chosen, there were also many titular 
procurators, who paid a great sum fur this 
title, which was much coveted by the Ve- 
netian patricians on account of the rank it 
conferred. 

Procureur General, Procureur du 
Rof. (See Advocate of the Crown.) 

pRODicus. (Sec Sophists.) 

Production. (See Political Economy.) 

Prietus ; twin brother of Acrisius, king 
of Argos. They quarrelled with each 
other in their mothePs womb. Acrisius 
Imiiished Preetus from Argos. He fled to 
Jobates or Amphianax, king of Lycia, 
married his sister, and, by his aid, con- 
quered the city of Tirynthus, and founded 
a small kingdom. Here Bellerophon (q. v.) 
took refuge with him. His daughters, the 
PrcDtidee, wandered about through Ar^olis 
and Arcadia, having become mad, cither 
on account of their contempt of the myste- 
ries of Bacchus, or of their derision of 
the statue of Juno. According to later 
traditions, they imagined themselves cows, 
and wandered through the fields with wild 
lowings ; the same frenzy seized the other 
women of Argos also. Melampus cured 
them, and received a part of the kingdom. 
Perseus changed Preetus into stone, by 
showing him the head of Medusa. 

Profane ; an epithet applied, in ancient 
times, to uninitiated persons who w^ere not 
allowed to be present at the sacred ser- 
vices, particularly those of Ceres and 
Bacchus, but were obliged to remain 
outside of the temple. The Romans used 
the wonl in a wider sense, applying it to 
the vicious, in general. 'When every 
thing was prepared for the sacrifice, the 
priest exclaimed, Profani sacris exeste. 
The woril was afierwanls used by Chris- 
tians in contradistinction from sacred, as 
profane literature. It w'as also applied 
to persons who treat sacred things with 
irreverence. 

Professed. (See Jesuits.) 

Profession ; the act of taking the vow's 
by the member of a religious order, after 
the novitiate is finislied. (See Monastic 
Vows.) 

Profile; in general, the view of an 
object from one of its chief sides, at w'hich 
more or less of the other side is hidden 
from the eye ; in particular, the contour of 
the human fhee, viewed from one side. 
The traits of character are often expressed 
with peculiar strength in the profile. A 
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face whicli, when seen directly in front, 
attracts ns by its rounded outline, bloom- 
hig color, and lovely smile, is often «li- 
vested of its cliunii, when seen in profile, 
ami strikes only as lar as it has an intel- 
lectual expression. On the other hand, it 
is often the eye alone which expresst*s the 
character stron*;! y. It requires practice to 
judge acciiratt'ly in viewing a profile, in 
wliich tlie iiuirked often strikes too strong- 
ly, the soft too slightly. Only where great 
symmetry exists, connected with the pre- 
ponderance of the intellectual over the 
sensual, will the profile appear finer than 
the thnifface. In the profile the facial 
angle ap[)cai*s. (Se»^ Facial It is 

comparatively easy for tlie artist to dmw a 
likeness in protile, yet he must he curefnf 
not to exaggerate tlie peculiar traits, lest 
ho approach caricature, nor to weaken 
them, lest he detract from the expression 
of the face. As tlie ])rotile indicates more 
particularly the intellectual character of 
man, it is natiinil that in children it slioiild 
be insignificant. In It? IS, professor Hlii- 
menhach received, from the present king 
of Bavaria, a skull of an ancient Grei^k, 
I’ound in a torn!) of Magna Gnecia. It 
may be oonsiderial as a model of the an- 
tique Greek profile, in resfiect of beautiful 
form. The nose is connected in a straight 
line with the forehead, and thus would 
contnidict the theory recently started, that 
the profile, exhibited in works of ancient 
Gn-ek art, was not an imitation of nature, 
i)Ut, as l)e Pauw asserts, merely a si\le 
adopted arbilrurilv in various schools, in 
the case of buildings, mountains, v*k(%, the 
outliiie, vii'wed from <jiie side, is .also 
called the profile.. In regard to tJie profile 
of a iifVnintuin, wliieli is a subject of imieli 
importauce to lln? tMigiiieer, we may re- 
mark, that every momitaiii admits three 
difr«;rent views; our, from the. summit or 
one of the declivities; another, from the 
ojiposile declivity; ami a third, from the 
mljaccnt country, wlieii it is seen in pro- 
file. The last view is the li(;st for obtain- 
ing a correct estimate of the angle of 
declivity, and rejM-eseunrig it in a plan. 
The profile of a inouiitain Is of impor- 
tance to the architect, the farmer, and to 
the soldier, in the building of roads and 
aqueducts, in llic ciillivatiori of the sfiil, in 
the march and especially in the disjiosi- 
fion of troops, (laiticularly of artillery, 
which is 11101*0 or less difticult according 
to the greater or less steeimcss of a coun- 
try. In architecture, the importance of 
the profile of heights has been long un- 
derstood ; Imt, in the rnilitaiy art, it was 
first .fully understood in modern times, 


that a correct view of the country is of 
the greatest iinpoitancc, alike to the artil- 
lerisT, the engineer, and the general of- 
ficer; and much precision has been ob- 
tained, liy taking the hori'/ontul level, 
shown by stniuling water, as a basis, by a 
comparison w'ith w'hich, or with its paral- 
k'ls, the angle of every declivity must he 
determined. Small diflerenccs are gener- 
ally neglcctiMl, and llie declivity marked 
only in divisions of five tlegrees. Major 
Lehmann, who lias highly distinguished 
himself hy his labors in this hraiich, has 
gone still fnither ; he Jins invented a pro- 
jection, so that what could formerly only 
he represented hy ilravving the profile of 
a monrituin, vi/. *th(Mingle of the decliv- 
ity, and the kind of troops it will allow to 
act, is remlercd immediately evident hy a 
projection, in which the ohscrv ;»r is sfip- 
posed to be stationed perpcmliciiiarly over 
tlie object rcpri'scnteil. lie obtains this 
end liy making the lines, which represent 
the ileclivity of a moiiritain on a plan, 
blaclvtn- and closer toginher, if the decliv- 
ity is great, and finer and furthcT afiart, if 
it is slight, 'fotul vviiite represents a per- 
feet plain ; total blaek a declivity of ‘15°, 
ns tin; steepest that cun be met with, un- 
less it be a wall of roek, and consequently 
impassubh; ; fine widely separated lim-s 
imiieuie a slope of ,5°; broader and closer 
lines one of 10*^; still closer lines one of 
1.5°, atid so on for every .5°, to '1.5°. The 
whole is founded on niathcniatieal princi- 
ples, and on the ftiet, that, to an oliserver, 
the di*e!ivity in a laiHlseape will appear 
.sliaded in proportion to its incliiiatioii, 
vv'hile a level plain will appi'ur in the 
.stronges; light, wiiliout shade. Plans 
projeeied in this manner are of the great- 
est scTviee in the field, bm'anse they ap- 
|)ear to a practised eye like a perfect 
picture. It is even possible to draw the 
])rofile of a mountain from a plan well 
executed in Lehmamfs manner. 

Paoo.NK, Pkoc.ve. (See Philomela.) 

PiioGxosis ; the foretelling the event 
of dis(‘a.ses from particular symplonis. 
Those symptoms which eiiahle the phy- 
sician to form his judgment of the cause 
or event of a disease arc called prog- 
nostics, 

Paouressiox, ill arithmetic and alge- 
bra ; u series of iniiiibers advancing or 
proceeiling in the sfime rnunner, or ac- 
cording to a certain law, &c. Prag^' 
sioii is cither aritlunetical or geometrical. 
— Jlrilhmclical progression is a series ot 
three or more quantities that liavc 
same common diflereiicc ; ns 3, 5, 7, &o., 
which have the common difference 2.— 
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Geometrical progression is a scraps incrcas* 
iiig i)y a coininon iniiltiplicutor, so that 
each term contains the preceding a certain 
luiinber of times. 

PiioiiiBiTivE System. (See Political 
I]cn?iomi/.) 

Projectile ; a heavy Iiody, whicli, be- 
ing put in motion l)y an external force 
impressed upon it, is dismissed from the 
agent and lell to pursue its course ; 
examples^ of projectiles are a stone 
thrown from the hand, a bullet from 
a gun, &c. The theory of the rno- 
liou of projectiles is a part of Jjigijer me- 
clmnicSf and is of great importance in 
the science of gunnery. Bodies may be 
j)n)jccted perpendicularly, horizontally or 
ohlirpiely, and are acted upon both hy the 
t*on!e of projection and the. force of grav- 
ity ; the path which they ilcscrihe must 
thendbre de|)end upon the ratio of these 
foirt's. Ih'sides these two elennents, a 
third is prestmted hy the resistance of the 
iiK'dium (iis, for instance, the air) through 
which the projectile* is driven. When 
the direction of the projecting force is per- 
pondietdar, the path of the projectile is a 
right line; if it Im; downward, the motion 
is acceh'iated hy the force of gravity ; if 
upward, it is retarde<i, and finally annihi- 
lated, and the hotly then tails hy its mere 
gravity. Hut in tlu^ case of horizontal or 
ohiitpie projet'tion, when the direction of 
the projecting I’orct! and that of the force 
of gravity form an angle with each oth- 
er, the r<'sidt is a curvilinear motion ; and, 
areording to the laws of falling iHidies, 
discovered hy (ralileo,the path of the pro- 
jectile, setting aside the resistance of the 
air, is a parabola. The principles de- 
<luced from the laws of (hdileo consti- 
tiit(? the theory ()f the parabolic motion of 
proj(*ctiles, in which they an* considen-d 
iis moving in a non-resisting medium, 
'fhe problem to determine, tin* efh'Ct of 
tin; resistance of the air is, however, of 
great practical importance, and was first 
reived hy 'r(*mpelhof in liis liomhardier 
i^russivn, (Hei* the articles Mechanics, 
and Pamhola.) 

I*Roji:ction, in p(*i-spective, denotes the 
^|‘pearaiici^ or represf*ntation of an object 
‘»ii tile persp(*ctive plane. (See Pcrspcc- 

IhlOJECTIOX OF THE SiMIERE IN RlANO 
representation of the siw’enil points 
nr places of the surface of the spluTe, and 
nl the circles dt'scrih(*d upon it, according 

the places which their imagi's occupy, 
tjpoii a transpan*nt plane placed between 
tile eye and the sph(*re, or such as they 
‘*Ppnnr to the eye placed at a giv(*n dis- 


tance. The principal use of the projec- 
tion of the sphere is in the construction 
of planispheres, maps and charts, which 
are said to he of this or that projection, 
according to the several situations of the 
eye and the perspective plane, with regard 
to the meridians, parallels, and other 
])oints or places so represented. The 
most usual projection of majis of the 
world is that on the plane of the meridi- 
an, which exhibits a right sphere, the first 
meridian lieing the horizon. The next is 
that on the plane of the cipiator, which 
lias the pole in the centre, and the merid- 
ians the radii of a circle, &e. TJie jiro- 
jectioii of the sphere is usually divided 
into orthographic and stereographic, to 
(vhich may be added gnomonical. Or- 
thographic projection is that in wliich 
the suiface of the sphere is drawn upon a 
plane cutting it in the middle ; the eye 
being placed at an infinite distance veni- 
cally to one of the hemispheres. Stereo- 
graphic projection of the sphere is that in 
whicli the surface and circles of the 
sphere are dniwn ufion the plane of a 
gif*at ciivlc*, the eye being in the pole of 
that circif*. Gnomonical projection of the 
sphere is that in which the surface of the 
sphere is drawn inw)n an exU'rnal plane 
eommoidy touching it, the eye being at 
the centre of the sphere. 

Prolegomena (Greek) ; preliminary 
observations, serving as an introduction 
to a work, to which th(*y are prefixed, and 
containing historical, critical, &c. illustra- 
tions of its contents, language, form, &c. 

Prologue, in dramatic }»oeiry ; an ad- 
dress to the audience, which ])rece<les the 
piece itself, that is, the projier action. It 
may he either in ])rose or vei*se, and 
is usually ]>ronounced hy one iierstm. 
Among the ancients, the ])layer who de- 
livered this address was called the prolo- 
gits, ami was usually consitlei*ed as a per- 
son of the drama. Thus in the Amphit- 
nfon of Plautus, Mercury appears as pro- 
logns. Prologues sometimes relate to the 
drama itself, and servo to explain to the 
ainlienco some circumstance ot the action, 
sometimes to the situation in which the 
author or actor stands to the public, and 
sometimes have no immeiliate conimxion 
w’ith either of these persons or subjects. 
(See Epilogue,) 

Prometheus, a Titan, son of Japetna 
and Clvmeiie, a daughter of Oceaiius ; 
yEschvhis makes Themis, Apolloilorus 
Asia, iiis mother, lie was the father of 
Deucalion. Cunning and fertile in expe- 
dients, he opposf'd Jupit«*r, the loundcr ot 
the new race of the gmls, whom he had at 
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first supported; and when some oftlie Titans 
pi'0()osed to expel Saturn from the throne, 
and elevate Ju(iiter in his place, Prome- 
theus advised them to work by cunning, 
as it hod been revealed to him by Themis 
and Earth, that cunning, and not force, 
would be victorious. But they neglected 
his advice, and Prometheus went over to 
the side of Jupiter, who became victori- 
ous through his counsels. Jupiter, who 
despised poor mortals, determined to ex- 
tirpate tluHii, and to croato a now race. 
But Prometheus prevented him, by se- 
oretly bestowing on men the fire which 
had been concealed by Jove, and teaching 
them the arts. To punish this oileiice, 
Jupiter sent down Pandora (4. y,\ who 
brought all kinds of diseases into the 
world. He caused Prometheus himself 
to be chained by V^dcan on a rock of the 
Caucasus (the eastern extremity of the 
world, according to the notions of the 
earlier Greeks), where his liver, which 
was renewed every night, wils torn by a 
vulture or an eagle. But Prometheus, 
knowing that from io^s race would spring 
a man (Hercules), who, after having en- 
countered innumerable hardships, would 
deliver him from his chains, sutfered with 
heroic firmness ; ho was even ac<piuinted 
with the future fate of Jove, which was 
iinkown to the god himself. When the 
irresistible enemy of Jupiter, generated 
by himself and Thetis, should appear, 
then Prometheus was to tind a termina- 
tion of his sufierings. Jupiter must then 
be reconciled to liim, because his tall 
could oidy be prevented by the counsels 
of Prometheus. These are evidently tw'o 
traditions united by i’Eschylus. The 
cause of Jupiter^s anger against mortals, 
and determination to destroy them, is thus 
related by Hesiod. The gods once attempt- 
ed to make an agreement with men at 
Mecone, the object of which was to de- 
termine what honors the gods should en- 
joy, and what duties men should owe 
them for their protection. Prometheus 
appeared for men, that the gods might 
not imfiose too burdensome duties up- 
on them, in return for their protec- 
tion. A bull was brought us an offer- 
ing, from which the gods were to select 
what portion they chose for their share. 
After it was cut up, Prometheus formed 
two heaps ; in the one he placed the flesh 
and the fat entrails, wrapped in the skin 
of the bull, and coverrid with the stom- 
ach ; in the other pile he placed the 
bones, artfully concealed in the fat. Ju- 
piter, who did not see through the trick, 
chose for the gods, and selected the fat. 


in which he was indignant to find only 
the bones. Hesiod adds, that from that 
time it became the custom to offer to the 
gods bones without flcsli. In Lucian’s 
dialogue, culled Prometheus^ Promethe- 
us is accused nut only of this division of 
the flesh, and of stealing the fire, but also 
of having created iiiuii. Accuixiing to 
AiKillodorus, ho formed man of clay and 
water, and bestowed on him fire, by kin- 
dling dry wood at the sun. Pluto relates 
that the gods bad made the races of ani- 
mals from earth and fire, but that they 
left to Prometheus and his brother, Epn 
iiietheus (the husband of Pandora), to ar- 
range the propoitioii in w'hicb these ma- 
terials should 1)0 assigned to each. Epi- 
metheus had distribuied the best pow'ei’s 
among tiie irrational animals, and Pro- 
metheus, that man might not left alto- 
gether helpless, obtained for them by 
stealth, from Vulcan and Minerva, the 
arts of fire. Others, poets us well us plii- 
losopbers, have moditied this mytlius, ac- 
cording to their particular object. (See 
W’^elcker’s Die JEscliyliscfie Trilogie titid 
die Kftbirenweihe zu Lemnos.) 

Promissory Note. (See Bill of Ex- 
change.) 

Pronoun (prommen)', a word which 
stands instead of another worii, or of u 
sentence, and the use of which is to pre- 
vent repetition. Pronouns are of several 
sorts. Personal pronouns indicate ilirect- 
ly a pei'soii or thing, us /, ttwiiyhe, it : de- 
monstrative are those which relate to a 
present subject, us //(ti, Mr/f : relative refer 
to some subjf;ci previously mentioned, as 
who, which: inleiTogativu refer to some 
unknown subject: possissive imlicutc 
possession, os mine, his. Other divisions, 
as reciprocal, irukfinUt, &c., are some- 
times made. 

Pronub A. (Sec Juno.) 

Prony, Gu.spard Clair Frangois Marie 
Riche de ; a French gcometriciuii and iiie- 
clianical philosopher, member of the acad- 
emy of sciences and of the legion of honor, 
and fur some time professor in the poly- 
technic school, and first engineer of roa<ls 
and bridges, lie is the author of many 
valuable works. Among them are the 
JVbuveUe Architecture hydravdique ; /fc- 
cherches physico-maihtmalifjues sur la Th^- 
orie des Eaux courantes ; Legons de Mt- 
canique, &c. 

Proof. (Sec Evidence.) 

Proof Impression. (See Impression, 
and AvarU la Lettre.) 

PROPiEDEUTics (from itponaMta, to pre- 
pare for instruction); a term used by the 
Ckinnaiis to indicate the knowledge which 
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if) n(x;e8saiy or useful for understandinff 
i-T nractising an art cr science, or which 
LinlSddH its nature and extent, and the 
method of learning it It is ajjplied, 
therefore, not only to special introduc- 
tions to particular branches of study, but 
also to auxiliary sciences, logic, philology, 
&c., and the encyclopaxlic views of par- 
ticular branches of science which facili- 
tate an insiglit into the relations of the 
parts. Such a survey c*an be jiresented 
only by one who has stiidic^d a science in 
all its rainitications. The Utiu propftdeu- 
tirs is ollen, of course, merely relative: 
tliiis philology bfdongs to the projicedcu- 
tics of history, wliile it is itselt the main 
stiuly of a certain chiss of scholars. 'J’he 
teriii, !iowev*T, in its cominofi us(*, is gen- 
erally restrict«?d to the body of knowl- 
edge, and of rules inH'.essaiy for the stinly 
of some parti(*ular science — rules which 
originate in the ap{dicatioii of tlie general 
laws of science or art to a jmrticular de- 
partiiH‘iit. 'I'hiis we find in tlic catalogues 
of Icctiirf^s to he delivered in (Icrman 
universitii's medical projaedeutics, &:e., 
ejiiiiiicratf^l. 

J^hopagamja; a name generally given 
to tliose institutions by wlii<*h (Christian- 
ity is pn)})agated in heathen countries, 
more ))artirularly to tliose which %vere 
estublishf'd in the seventeenth centiiiy’, 
and especially that (ceeted by the jiapal 
court, for the* extension of its own power 
and the (Catholic religion among those 
who were not Christians or Catholics, It 
was called the foagrrgaiio de propaganda 
fide (soedety for propagating the faith), and 
was founded by (iivgoiy^ XV, in 1(522. It 
consisted of eighteen cardinals and some 
papal niiiiistcrs and officers of the college ; 
and its object was to arrange and direct 
all measures relating to tlie extension of 
the C^itholic faith and tlie extirpation of 
heretics. Connwted with tliis was the col- 
legium seu seminarium de propaganda fide, 
instituted by Urban VIII, 1(527, for tJie edu- 
cation of missionaries. Each society met 
once a w'cek, in the presence of the iwpo, in 
a paluci^ built for the purpose. Converts to 
the (yatholic church, who had come to 
Rome, were instructed and supported by 
them, llishops, and otlier clergy wdio 
had been exjKjlled, were also received and 
supported. The Roman propaganda had 
a press celebrated for the numerous works 
which issued from it. Thence breviaries 
and missals wTre sent to all parts. Mis- 
sionary societies for the propagation of 
the Christian reli^oiihaveWcn formed in 
Protestant countries on this model. (Sc^e 
JWw«to»w.) In the time of .the French 
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revolution, secret societies, whose object 
was tlie propagation of dcuncjcmtical prin- 
ciples, were called propaganda^ Prapa- 

f anda has therefore come to signify any 
ind of institution for making proselytes. 
Proper Names. (See Mtmes.) 
Propertius, Sextus Aurelius, a I^in 
elegiac jmmji, liom at Mevania, in Umbria, 
was the son of a Roman knight, wiio had 
lieen banished by Augustus, on account 
of his attachment to Antony. He did 
not possf^ss the natural easf; and grace of 
Ovid and Tibullus, but is ilistinguished 
for his art and ingenuity, and the brillian- 
cy of his style. He is [miticulai*ly happy 
in his dc^ri{)tions of heroic scenes. We 
have finir bcKiks of his elegies. The last 
*of the ibiirth Ixxik is the iiKJKt itighly 
esteemed, and is often calhxl the “ queen 
of elegies;” yet it is not wlwilly free 
frem the usual fault of the author — a 
stmining after oriffinality of expression. 
I.ove is the subject of many of liis ele- 
pes, but not a noble, spiritual love, which, 
indeed, we must not lfK;k for in any Ro- 
man |)oet of that age, althniigli all were 
not so entin'Iy almndoned as Propertius to 
licentious descrij)tif)ns. There are also 
in the fourth l>ook several iioeins which, 
although written in the elegiac measure, 
yet, from th<‘ir subjects, belong to the 
class of didactic and iiairative yioems. He 
makes a display of his learning when he 
handles subjects of mythologj’, and there- 
fore affects onr feelings less. In general, 
he imitates the Grecian elegiac poets, par- 
ticularly (^alliinachus tlie Alexandrian. 
We know nothing more of his life tlian 
that, after the end of tlie civil war, 
he found a ])atron at Rome in Maecenas, 
through whom he obtained the favor of 
the emperor. He appears to havi been 
tlie bosom friend of Ovid, to have lived 
mostly in Rome, in the enjoyuients of 
love and poetiT, and to have oied there 
in the ])rime of life (about 12 1 ears B.C.). 
The elegies of Propertius are usually 
published w itli the iioeins of Tibullus and 
Catullus. The host editions are by 
Hreuckhusiiis (Amsterdam, 1702 and 
1727, 4ro.), Vulpiiis (Padua, 1755, 2 vols.), 
and Buniiunn and 5?aiiteii (Utrecht, 1780, 
4to.). The latest large critical edition, 
with a commentary’, is by Kiiinol (Leip- 
sic, 1804—5, 2 vols.), and by Lachuiaun 
(Lei)>sic, 181(5). 

Property, Literary. (See LUerar^ 
Property, and Copyright.) 

Prophets; among the Hebrews, in- 
spired teachers sent by God to declare his 
purposes to his people. The Jews dis- 
tinguish the authors of the sacred books 
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into the older and later pniphets. The 
former ore the authors ol* the l)ooks of* 
Joshua, Judges, Sainiud, Kings and 
Chronicles; the latter uro Isaiuli, Jeivini* 
all, Ezekiel, and the twelve minor pi-oph- 
ets. David and Dimiel they do not call 
prophets, because they di*l not live in si»I- 
itude. Closes they do not inelude in this 
classification, but nuik iiini ajmrt by 
himself. Resides the writers of the sii- 
cred bc^oks, we find mention of other 
prophets aiiioug the Hebrews, who were 
sent to warn or instruct that waywaiil 
race, luid who were sometimes not only 
endowed with the gitl of proplie<*y, but 
with the jKiwer of working miruch's,su(‘h 
os Elijah, Elisha, &c. Samuel, the last 
of the judges, tbiinded the sidiool <^f the 
prophets, in which young men of all the 
tribes were instructeil in the law and sa- 
cred ))oetry. From these schools pro- 
reedeil the preachers mentiontul in the 
Old Testament, who purified and exalted 
tile religious and mond system of their 
nation, defended the IMosiiu* theocracy 
against the encroachments of the kings 
and the laxness of the prit‘sts (who wei-e 
occupied inertdy with religious rites), and 
foretold the fate of states, with warnings, 
denunciations, and consolatory prophecit^s. 
The det»p sense aiul religious lire of these 
men, so far before their age, jiresent a 
phenomenon that can be explained only 
D\ the special action of divine influences. 
They appear, therefore, as messi*ngers of 
Cod, divinely inspired seers; and their 
jireachings and songs wvra presiTved by 
the Hebrews an the word of (iod, and 
tamoiig them were rendered more impress- 
ive by their connexion with |KH3try and 
music. Their constant object was the 
preser\ ation of the doctrines of revelation 
ui their purity. The originality, richness 
and sublimity of their wTitings still uw'ak- 
en the admiration even of those who deny 
them the character of prophecies. The 
w ritings of the prophets form one of the 
tliree canonical divisions of the Old Tes- 
tament, and consist of sixteen liooks. 
(See Bilde.) Four are the books of Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel and Daniel, called the 
“greater prophets,” from the length of 
their writings ; the other twelve, of the 
“minor” or “lesser proohets,” so called 
from the shortness or their vvritings, 
uaiiiely, Hosoa, Joel, Amos, Obculiah, Jo- 
iioli, Micah, Nahum, Haliakkiik, Haggui, 
Zecliariah, Zc[>haiuah and Malochi. [See 
the articles.) Although most Cbristiuns 
consider the prophecies of the Messiah 
contained in these liooks as one of the 
evi^nces of the trutli of Christianity, yet 


some reject this argument Among tlio 
latter are the (jcrnuui rationalists of tlie 

I irt'seiit day. (See SluTlock, Newton, 
*'alM*r, &c., on the prophecies ; and the 
works of Eichhorn (Die Ikhruische Pro- 
phetcrif \SV2^2 vols.) and Rosenmuller.) In 
modern times, ndigious fanatics havt; fre- 
(lueiitly pretended to be prophets, with- 
out being able to demonstrate their claims 
to the title. The seventetuilh century, in 
puiticular, was fruitful in prophets luid 
prophetesses ; and, even in the beginning 
of the eighteenth century, the pro|)lietsof 
the Ceveiines excited a teiiipomrv atten- 
fit'ii. (sJee CeveiineSj and Canusardcs.) 
They were called, i:i Englmul, the 
“ French pi-ophets.” The subjects of 
theii* prophecies were the appeanince 
of Antiidirist, judgments against the 
city of [A>ndi>'i. &.e. They we?*e con- 
deiiiiKMl, as false prophets and di-:urb<‘rs 
of the public peace, to flues, and to the 
pillory. 

pRopoi.is. (See BeCf vol. ii, p. 30.) 
Propontis (so called by the ancients, 
fttiin the bonliTing kingdom of Pontus); 
the scji lying bi'tw^een the ^Egean and 
the Rlack soils, and connected with them 
by the Helles|H)nt and the Thnicimi Ros- 
jdioriis ; now called, from the largest of 
Its islaiuls, the sea of Marmora. 

Proportion is the equality of two ra- 
tios. The comparison of two magnitudes, 
in mathematics, may be effecUMl in two 
diflerent ways: it may be determined by 
liow' many units tin; one is griiuter than 
the other (diflerence); or one magnitude 
may be taken us the mea.suni of tin; other, 
ami it may 1 h 3 di'termined how often it is 
contained in it (quotient). The former 
relation is called an arUhmelical propor- 
tion, the latter a geotntlrical proportion. 
TJic difference in the arithmeticul, and 
the quotient in the geometrical propor- 
tion, are culled the ratio of the proportion. 
Every projiortion consists of four terms, 
two extremes and two meaiis. A propor- 
tion in which the two means an? equal is 
called u continual proportion ; one in 
wliich they are unequal, a discrete or in- 
terrupted pro|Mirtioii. As, in evei^ arith- 
metical pnqKirtion, tlie sum of the ex- 
tremes is ecpiul to that of the means, and, 
in geometrical firopoitioiis, the product of 
the means is equal to the iiroduct of the 
extremes, eitlu^r extreme (or mean) may 
be found in the flirmer, by subtracting the 
given extrome (or mean) from tlie sum of 
the nven means (or extromes); in the lat- 
ter, by dividing the product of the means 
(or extremes) by the given cxtrciiio (or 
mean). The mean of a continued arith- 
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metical proportion is found by taking 
iialf of the sum of the extremes; an ex- 
treme, by subtracting the given extreme 
from double of the mean. In a continued 
geometrical proportion, the mean is 
tbiind by extracting the square root of 
the product of the extremes ; and an ex- 
treme, by dividing tlje scpiare of the 
means by the giv<jn extnune. If we 
make the foiirtii term of the projMiition 
the mean of a new continued pr<^portion, 
ntnl so on, as, for instance, 8 : 11 = 11 : 14 ; 
jl : 14 = 14 : 17; 14 : 17 = 17 : 20, &c., 
or 4 : 8 == 8 : l(i; 8 : 1(5 = 1(5:32; 16:112 
= 112 : (54, the niinibers 8, 11, 14, 17, 20, 
form an arithmetical progression, and 2, 4, 
8, 10, J12, &c., a geometrical progression. 

Propretor. (See Proconsul.) 

Propylx«:a (Greek irponwAaia) ; tne splen- 
did entrance to a timiple among the 
Gn'eks, a square befiire the teinjde, sur- 
rounded with a iKirtico ; on the square in 
tlie open air stood tlie altar. The term 
was employed partiiriilarly in sin^aking of 
the superb vestibule's, or porticoes, con- 
ducting to the Acropolis, or citadel of 
Athens, wdiich fcirmed one of the princi- 
pal ornaments of the city. This magnifi- 
cent work, of the Doric order, was con- 
fitnicted by Pericles, alter the designs of 
Mnesicles, one of the most celebmtf'd 
architects of his age. Pausanias says it 
w'as covered wdth white marble, remark- 
able for the size of the blocks and the 
beauty of the worknianshi}i. Stuart, in 
his Aiititjuities of Athens, Le Roy, in his 
Ruins of Greece, and the Travels of Ana- 
charsis the Younger, mention the relics 
of the ])n)pyltea. 

Prorogation, in England ; the contin- 
uanc(> of parliaineiit from one session to 
another, lus adjoiiniment is a continuance 
of the session from one day to another, or 
lor a longer )M;riod. Prorogatiem deter- 
mines thesi'ssion ; but ndjounimont,though 
for a fiirtnight, month, & c., does not. After 
a prorogation, any bill which has ])ri*vi- 
ously piissed both houses, or either house, 
without receiving the royal sanction, or the 
concurrence of the other house, must be 
taken up de novo. Parliament is pn>rogued 
by the niyal authority, either by the 
lord chancellor, at the king’s comniiuid, 
or by proclamation. In France, the king 
also prorogues (proroge) the chambers 
(art. 42 of the charter of August, IKIO). 
In the IJ. States, the term adjournment is 
used both for prorogation and adjoiirn- 
ineiit, prop(;rly s(N)aking. Congress is 
adjourned (prorogued) by the concurnmt 
Vote of the two houses ; but, in case of 
tlieir disagreement, the president is au- 


thorized l)y the constitution to adjourn 
tliem. 

Proscenium { n ^ cKfiviov )^ in the Roman 
theatn^H ; the jilace Iieliire the scene, 
when! the actors u})jK?arcd. It was also 
called jmlpitum, and was colored n il, by 
being sprinkled with crocus-water, ff;r the 
sake of the pcrfiinie. It w’as sons wliat 
lower tJiun the scena, but higher than the 
orchestra, which was in front of it. The 
jilace behind the scene wliero the actors 
flrf'Ksed and undressf!d was called post- 
setnium. (See Theatre.) 

Prose (gi'iienilly derivisl from prorsa 
(oratio\ the reosetn of wdiicli will be given 
in the course of the article). The true 
character f)f prose can be c*lc‘arly conceiv- 
*cd only by considering it in rotation to 
})oetr}'. (q. v.) Their difference lies in 
the essential (lifferencc of certain states of 
the mind and feelings. Tlie two chief 
states of the inwanl man may be called 
the thinking and the potticnl states, and 
depend upon the predominance of the 
iinderstaiirling, or the imagination and 
feelings. If w^e think (in the narrow'er 
sense of the word), w’e combine ideas ac- 
cording to the laws of reason ; and prose, 
which is the language of sober thought, 
18 characterized by the abstractness, gen- 
erality or precision wdiicli belongs to the 
ideas that occupy the understanding. 
When the mind is in a poetical state, 
that is, w'heii the imagination or feelings 
are stronglv excited, then it seeks for lan- 
guage which shall afiect immediately 
the imugi nation and feelings of others. 
Warmth, liveliness, individuality, there- 
fore, characterize the language of the 
poet. A full consideration of the distin- 
guishing features of prose, W’hose prov- 
ince is fact and opinion, and of |H>etry, 
which deals with emotions, w'ould afford 
room for much interesting discussion; 
but this our limits preclude. T\vo of the 
chief instruments of poem* are imagery 
and rhythm. It calls in lx*auty of sound 
to aiil beauty of sense. Clearness and 
precision are the chief aim of prose ; and 
evi'ry thing elst* must, if necessary, be 
sacrificed to them ; yet man, striving 
always to combine the lieautiful with tlie 
usefiil, does not entirely dispense Avith 
musical souiiils in prose ; and, though he 
does not subject it to the strict rules of me- 
tre, yet he iu-i*anges the Avords so as to please 
the Var by their measured cadence (nume- 
rus). It is wrong, however, to make verse 
the distinguishing feature of poetry. Hoav 
much versified prose exists! and how' 
much poetry, unadorned by metrical lan- 
guage ! Metre is a mere consequence of 
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the character of poetry, and does not 
constitute it. Prose and |M>ctry cannot 
1)6 strictly dedned, but oncii niii into 
each other, and many compositions which 
are called prose have much of a poetical 
character; tor instance, some of the j)roc- 
lamations of Napoleon to his army. 
Prose, however, in the most common ac- 
ceptation of the wonl, is used in contra- 
distinction to metrical composition ; hence 
it is called, by the Romans, oratio soluta. 
The extenial form natiimlly strikes tirst, 
and, in the early stages of society, strikes 
most; hence the term prost^ wliieh, as 
we have already stated, is generally de- 
rived from prorsm, prorsa oratio (progress- 
ive spt^ech), opposed to verse, which is 
derivecl from versus (iMickwards), return-* 
ing always to tin? selected inetn?. The 
Greeks called prose 6 nt^os XoyoK, which 
the Romans translated pedtstris oratio; 
and St. Evremond compares pros(^ writens 
to modest pedestrians. Some have added 
to the divisions ])oetry ainl prose a fur- 
ther division, elocpieiice, considering the 
third either as partaking of the nature of 
both the others, or as essentially diilerlitg 
from l)oth. FVom what has bt^en saiii of 
the difference betweeen prose and poetn', 
it is clear that jioetry m!!st be mnrh earli- 
er develoi)ed than prose, because feeling 
and imagination prevail most with na- 
tions in their early periods. We do not 
mean merely that poetical compositions 
preceded prose co]n|M)sitions, but the 
common way of viewing things and ex- 
pressing tlioiights, in (?urly periods, wits 
111 images. Histories, laws (vo/ioi), and 
philosopliical maxims, were firat convey- 
ed in vei*se with the Greeks, and many 
other nations, and, with all, C(?rtainly had 
a s^'inbolical, |)oetical character. Pliny 
says that Pherccydes of Scyros (a coii- 
temporarj' of Cyrus) first formed the 
Greek jirosc* ( prosam primus condere in- 
stituU)] but perhaps lie w'as only the 
first who wrote on pliilosophico-niytlio- 
logical subjects in prose. Fine prose is 
among the latest attainments both of na- 
tions and iiulividuals ; and it would ap- 
pear that, with most nations, classical 
prose w'riters are fewer than classical 
poets. 

PaosELTTE [Greek, a stranger; new- 
comer), in religion ; he who leaves one 
religion for the profession of another; in 
general, be who changes his religious 
party, or any other party. The Jews had 
two classes of proselytes, viz. the ^prose- 
lytes of the gate,” as they were tenned, 
and the ^ proselytes of righteousness,” or 
of the covenant. Tiie first were those 


who renounced idolatry, and worshipped 
the only true God, acconling to the (so 
called) seven Jaws of the children of Noah, 
without subjecting themselves to circuni- 
eision and the other commands of the Mo- 
saic law. They were only admitted to the 
court of the temple, and stood at the door 
of the inner temple, w'henco their name. 
They had the right of dwelling in the 
land of Israel, but only in suburbs and 
villages. L'iJiler Solomon, there were 
1 50,000 such proselytes, wlio labored in 
building the temple, and w ere descended 
from the Canaanites (2 Chron, ii, 17, 18). 
The ))roselytes of riglitPOiisiH?ss were per- 
sons who had been fully converted from 
paganism to Judaism, had been circum- 
cised, and bound themselves to observe 
the Mosaic law. Refore their circum- 
cision, they were examined resp»‘ctiiig the 
grounds of their conversion; atler tlicir 
cii'cumcision, they received L>uptisni, being 
immci'sed, with their whole body, in a 
cistern full of water, on a festival, in the 
presence of three judges. This baptism, 
known under the name of proselyte hap^ 
tism, was repeated in the case of those 
child)*en of a {n oselyte, who had a hcuthori 
mother. Boys uixler twelve, and girls 
under tiiirt«?en, could not become prose- 
lytes without the consent of their parents, 
or, in case of their refusal, the aid of the 
magistrates. By the baptism, every one 
was considered as born anew, so that his 
|)areuts were no longer regarded as such, 
and slaves thus baptized were set free. 
Respecting the anticpiity of Jewish prose- 
lyte baptism, there has been much con- 
troversy. Tho rabbins taught that the 
pros(?lytcs of righteousness received from 
heaven a new soul and a new^ essential 
form. Tho Mosaic laws, moreover, ex- 
cluded some persons from the privileges 
of proselytes, sometimes for ever, some- 
times for a certain period [DeiUerono^ 
my xxiii, 1 — 5). That there wore prose- 
lytes of the first kind, in the time of Jesus, 
seems to lie intimated by the fact that 
Jesus objected to the Pharisees that they 
compassed sea and land to make ono 
proselyte, and made him a greater sinner 
tlian before [Matthew xxiii. 15). 

pRosERPiME ( Greek, Persephone, Perse- 
phoiiein) ; according to some, tho daughter 
of Jupiter and Styx; or, according to the 
more usual tradition, the daughter of Jt^ 
pitcr and Ceres. Pluto carried her off, 
with the consent of Jupiter, and made her 
his wife. This fable has been treated by 
several poets, and adorned in different 
ways. According to the Homeric hynin 
to Ceres, Proserpine was once dancing 
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the choir of nymphs, led by Minerva and 
Diana, in a grasay meadow. Leaving tlie 
dancers, she went with some of her com- 
panions to gather dowel's. At the prayer 
of Pluto, and with the consent of Jupiter, 
the earth produced a liundred blooming 
narcissuses, from one root, and gods aticl 
men were astonished at their beauty, and 
delighted by their odor. The maid eager- 
ly gatlicn^d them, and, beguiled by their 
magic power, she wandered from her 
companions. Suddenly the earth opened, 
anil Pluto rose from the chasm, with his 
immortal steeds, seized Proserpine, and 
curried her, in a golden chariot, to the 
lower world. She called loudly on her 
fallier for protection, but in vain ; no one 
heard Iier cries exci'pt 1 locate and the Sun. 
Claudian is still mor(3 circumstantial in 
Ids account, lie sings that the beauty of 
Proserpine had indanied all the gods with 
love, particularly Mam and Apollo. In 
order to deliver her daughter from the 
importunities of her lovers, Ceres con- 
cealed her in a cavern in Sicily, where, 
witli her nni-sel'aHigena, she was watched 
hy dragons. Pluto begged her of Jupiter 
for a wife ; he consented, and ordered 
Venus to entice tlie maid out of the cav- 
ern hy artifice. \'enns went to Sicily in 
company with Minerva and Diana, and 
not finding the watchful mother at home, 
they easily persuaded the girl to go to 
walk. She went out, therefore, in coin- 
j)any with the nymphs and zephyrs, to 
pluck flowers ill the hlooining fields. 
Suddenly the earth opened, and Pinto 
hom the astonished maiden to the lower 
world, while Jupiter signitied his appro- 
bation liy his thunder. In vain did Jupi- 
ter attempt to obtain her mother’s consent 
to her marriage with Pluto, and he at 
length granted her permission to return to 
the upper world, provided she had not 
tasted any of the food of the gods. Rut 
while walking through the lovely fields 
of Elysium, she had eaten ii pomegranate, 
and all that Jupiter could grant to the 
prayers of her amicted mother was, that 
siie should spend the spring and summer 
of each year in the upper world. (Sec 
Ceres.) The Omliic hymns call her the 
mother of the Euiiiciiides and Ehuleiis 
(Hacchiisi, the only begotten, the vcncnible 
wife of Pluto, the queen of the shades, the 
avenger of perjury, the companion of the 
lioui^ the all-ruUug maid, the fruitful, the 
nourishing^ the goddess of spring. She 
brings all things to light, aiiiiises herself 
m the fragrant meads, and adorns her 
sacred bosom with green herbs ; slic is the 
*‘es])leiident and horned goddess; she is 
32 * 


also celebrated, under the name Mise, as 
the inotiier of Racchus, the chaste, Jioly, 
the ineflahle queen, having the form lK»th 
of man and woman, lii the mysteries, 
Probcrpine was also the syinhol of the 
soul confined in the body. She had no 
children by Pluto; but by Jupiter, who 
had intercourse with her in the form of a 
serfM;nt, she liad Zagreus. Jupiter gave 
her the island of Sicily, and tlie city of 
Agrigentiini, in this island, was peculiarly 
sacred to her. She is represented sitting 
on a throne, hy the side of her husband, 
with narcissuses or a [lomegFanate in her 
hand, or alone, holding the two-forked 
trident of her husband. She was also 
worshipped in Locris and at Megalopolis, 
.and slie hud a celebrated grove near tiic 
lake of Avernus ; in Rome, as at Megalop- 
olis, she had a temple in comniori with 
Ceres, which men were permitted to 
enter only once a year. As goddi ss of 
the infenial regions, a black, sterile cow 
was offered to her ; the poinegruiiate, the 
hat, and the winter, were snci*ed to her. 
She was worshipped, together with Certs, 
ill the Klcnsiiiiuii masteries. PjritJious 
and Theseus (q. v.), who attempted to 
carry her off, were obliged, according to 
some, to remain in tlie infernal regions. 
To Proserpine is ascribed the office of 
cutting od* the lock of hair hy which the 
dead 'were devoted to the lower worltl. 
At funerals of the dead, it was usual to 
smite the breast, as a murk of lionor to 
her. The friends and servants of the 
deceased cut off their liair and llirew it on 
the pile, to appease Proserpine. She is 
often confounded w ith Hecate, (q. v.) 
Geriiard has collected the ancient repre- 
sentations of Venus Proserpine, in his 
Vemis Proserpina i7/i«/ra/a(Fiesole, 182(3). 

Prosody (Iruin n(»5, to, and ^^17. song) 
treats of quantity, accent, and the laws 
of versification, and of all that afiects the 
iiarmony of verse or prose. If* we 
consider the elements of language ftlic 
vowels and consonants), we find tliat ihe 
sound dwells upon the vowel, and longer 
if several vowels stand together and com- 
bine to form one sound. Double vowels, 
therefore, and di|»litliongs, render syllahks 
long. Further, as to consonants; if sev- 
eral follow each other, they also require 
the voice to dwell on ilieiii, and, therefore, 
likewise render the syllable long. Coiiso- 
iiaiiis following each other, without inter- 
mediate vowels, affect the length of the 
syllables by positioih as it is called. The 
proportion of vowels and cousonauts is 
very different in different languages. (See 
Consonants.) Idioms, the principle of 
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which 18 euphony (e. g. the Italian and 
Spanish), give a prepondemticc to the 
vowels, and avoid successive conso- 
nants. In the northern languages, on the 
other hand, the consonants prevail, and 
too ufleti follow each other; but three in 
succession arc less frequent, and prolong 
the sound still more. Three consonants, 
in German, would render a syllable long 
by position. Such a determination of 
the time, aceortling to the proportionate 
weight of syllables, is called yimitfi/y, and 
languages, in which vowels predominate, 
incline more to quantity; on the other 
hand, idioms, in which consonants piwail, 
incline more to accent, as they determine 
the duration of the tone more by the 
logical priority of the syllables. The Ger-, 
man language is of the latter sort, though 
the meaning or derivation does hy no 
means always detcTinine the length of the 
syllables in this language. Tin; Germt.ns 
have, moreover, distinct long and short 
syllables, like the Greeks and Rotnruis, 
and of late have very much settled their 
prosody, so that they are etiuhled to write 
in all the ancient metres. The other 
modem languages of Europe, w'est or 
south of Germany, have not long or short 
syllables, pro|)erly speaking. The Eng- 
lish language has no prosody, in the an- 
cient sense of the word : its veme de|)ends 
upon accent and the number of the sylla- 
bles. (See Rhyme, and Versi/incUion.) 

pROsopopffiiA. (See Personification,) 

Protagoras ; a Grecian priilosopher, 
born at Abdera, in the middle of the fifth 
century B. C. He taught priiici|>uliy at 
Atiiens. He may be considered one of 
the first Sophists (tp v.) who travelled in 
Greece, reading bis writings, bolding puli- 
lic disputatioiKS, and giving instruction for 
pay. He was accuse<l of atheism, uiid 
banished from Athens, and bis writings 
wore publicly burnt. He Is said to have 
denied that there was any such thing as 
absolute truth, and to have applied his 
doubts of human knowledge to the most 
sacred and important subjects, — virtue and 
the existence of God, — maintaining tliat 
they might as well exist as not exist. 
How fiur this is true cannot lie determined 
with certainty, liecause his writings arc lost. 

Protector, Cardinal. Every (Jatho- 
lic nation and religious order has a pro- 
tector, residing in l&tne, who is a cardinal, 
and is called cardinal protector. 

Protector, Lord. (See Cromwell.) 

Protector or Slaves. An officer en- 
tirely novel, and io tended to give some legtd 

f rotection to slaves, was created hy the 
liiglisli ministry of earl Grey, hy a British 


onler in council, of Nov. 2, 1831, consti- 
tuting ill the colonies of Trinidad, St. 
Lucia, the Mauritius, British Guiana, and 
the caiHi of Good Hope, certain officers, 
called protectors of slaves. They ore never 
to 1)0 proprietors of slaves ; ore to receive 
complaints of slaves against their masters 
and others ; may summon the latter to 
api)car before them ; and institute a prose- 
cution against them before the proper 
trihiiiml. If a slave is prosecuted before 
a court, notice must he given to a protec- 
tor, who personally, or hy an assistant 
pi-otector, must he presc'iit at the trial, in 
order to protect the intiTcst of the slave. 
The prott;ctor also keeps a register of all 
the slaves of his district ; has the power 
to enter any plantation or building, where 
he believes slaves are ill-treated ; to grant 
them marriage )ic(;nses, and to attend, in 
various otljer ways, to tlic preser* atioii of 
good order among them. 

PllOTKCTOR OF THE CONFEDERATION 
OF THE Rhine. (See JVapoleon, and 
Confederation of the Rhine.) 

l*R(iTK»iLAiJs,oiie of th(5 Grcciaii heroes 
at Troy, was the son of Iphicliis, king of 
Phylne**, in Thi'ssaly, and of Diomeden. 
His original name was lolaus, and he 
receiveil the surname of Protesilaiis, lie- 
cause he was the first of the Greeks who 
lea[>ed ashore on their landing lieforo 
Troy ; hut he was immediately killed hy 
a Trojan warrior, according 'to some hy 
Hector. His tomb was on the Bigcean 
promontory. He was honored as a here 
ufler his death, and had an onicle at Elaeus 
in the Chersonesus, particularly for athle- 
tic ; he also healed several diseases. 

Protest ; a solemn declaration of opin- 
ion, commonly against some act, fiaiticu- 
lurly a formal and solemn declunition, in 
writing, of dissent from the proceedings 
of a legislative bcnly, as a protest of the 
lords in parliament, or a like declaration 
of dissent hy a minority of any body, 
against the ]>roceodiiigs of the majority. 
— Ill commerce, a formal declaration, 
made hy a notary public, under hand and 
seal, at the request of the payee, or holder 
of a hill of exchange, for non-acceptance 
or non-payment of the same, protesting 
against the dniwer and others concerned, 
for the exchange, charges, daiiingcs and 
interest. This protest is written on a 
cojiy of the hill of exchange, and notice 
is given to the endorser of the same, hy 
which he h(?coine8 liable to |>ay the 
amount of the hill, with charges, damages 
and interest, BiU of Exchange.) Tho 
name of protest is also given to a hk® 
declaration against the drawer of a note 
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of hand, for non-payment to a banking 
curporation, and of the master of n vessel 
against seizure, &c. A protest is also a 
writing, attested by a justice of the |)eace, 
or a consul, drawn by a master of u ves- 
std, suiting the severity of a voyage, by 
which the ship bus siitfered, and showing 
it was not owing to the neglect or mis- 
conduct of the master. 

pROTESTAWTisM iiicludes the Protestant 
religion in its various forms, and the histo- 
ry of its developenient, as well as the influ- 
ence which it iias had on mankind. This 
nume, like many others in history, owes 
its origin to a circumstance coin]mrativcly 
insignificant. It originated in (jermany, 
when those members of the empire who 
wviv attacliod to the reformation, pro- 
tested (April 1!>, 1539), before the assem- 
bled firinces, against the following re- 
sulve of the diet at Spire: “that, until a 
general c'ouncil should be held, further 
innovations in ecclesiastical affaira should 
he avoided ; the mass should not be any 
further abolished, nor its celehmtioii lie 
|)revcnled in those places whither the 
new doctrine had already 8]iread ; no iii- 
llammntory sermons should be preached ; 
and no vitu|H?nitive writings be printed.” 
In conseipience of this protestation, they 
were calh)d Protestants, and soon adopted 
this name themselves. To this protesta- 
tion w’as added (April 25) a formal ap[)eal 
to the emperor against every measure 
hostile to llieir faith. The word Proles- 
tant was afterwards adopted, also, in for- 
eign countries; and when, in 1817, the 
centennial celebration of the beginning of 
thcGcrman reforiiiatioii caused several con- 
troversies in Prussia, the government pro- 
liihited ( J unc 30, 1 8 17) tlie further use of the 
term Protestant in the country, as being ob- 
solete and unmeaning, since the Protestants 
did not any longer protest, and ordered the 
won I evangelical to be su Instituted for it. 
The numberless sects which liave sprung 
up among the seceders from Catliolicisiii, 
since the time of the reformation, and 
which are comprehended under the name 
Protestants, all agnne (however different 
tiieir opinions on some important |K)ints 
may he) in rejecting human niiihority in 
matters of religion, taking the Holy Scrip- 
ture as the sole rule of their faith and 
life, and adhering to particular creeds on- 
ly as expressing the convictions in which 
all their menilK)i*s agree. (See Reformation,) 
Tlie present mimber of the Protestants 
and Catholics is given in the article Eccle- 
siastical Establishments. 

Proteus, according to the old Grecian 
niythology, a deified mortal, u soothsaying 


and wonder-working old man of the sea, 
who fed the phocce of Neptune in the 
JEgean sea, and was said by wandering 
mariners to sun himself with his sea- 
calvcs, and to sleep at mid-day, some- 
times on tile desert island of Pharos, near 
the western mouth of the Nile, and some- 
times on the opposite side of the Medi- 
terranean, in Carpathus (the modem Senr- 
panto), between Crete and Rhodes. He 
prophesied only when compelled by force 
and art. He tried eveiy means to elude 
those who consulted him, and changed 
himself, aflcr the manner of the sea-gods, 
into every shape, into beasts, trees, ami 
even into fire and water. But whoever 
boldly held him fast, to such a one he re- 
vealed whatever he wished to know, 
whether past, present, or future. Thus 
Meneluus surprised him (Od'wsey, iv,351), 
and compelled him to aid him by his 
prophecies and his counsel. Homer calls 
Proteus Egyptian, either in the literal 
sense, or to signify that he lived in the 
neighborhood of th6 river Kg}'ptus. Later 
writers represented Proteus os a king in 
the time of the Trojan war, who, either by 
divine skill, or by an aitfui change of 
the ornaments of his head, could assume 
various fonns. According to other ac- 
counts, which, perhaps, Virgil had in view, 
Proteus was a deified sorcerer of Pallene, 
a peninsula of Emathia orMacedonia. Dis- 
turbed by the profligacy of bis sons, he 
went, in the time of Hercules, under the 
sea to Egypt, and in tliat unfrequented 
part of the sea kept the sea-calves of his 
master Neptniie, who had given him the 
wonderful power of prophesying. The 
Inter mystics made him an emblem of 
primeval matter, and he is thus represent- 
ed in the 24th Orphic hymn. This mortai- 
l)oni sen-god now l)ecame a son of Nep- 
tune and PhcBnice,orof old Oceanns him- 
self and Tethys. Psamathe was bis wife, 
by whom he had many sons and daugh- 
ters, w'hose names are differently given. 
Any one who hastily changes his principles 
is, from this old sea-god, called a Proievp. 

Protheeite ; a new mineral, found in 
the valley of Zillerthal, in tlie Tyrol. It 
occurs in rectangular prisms, with faces 
longitudinally striated ; color chiy^solite- 
greeii ; lustre between gla^ and diamond ; 
heavy ; scratches glass ; infusible^ before 
the blow-pipe, and is electric by friction. 

Protocol (from the Latin profocoKiim) ; 
a record or register. In French, protocol 
means the prescrilied formula for instru- 
ments nccompaiiyiiig certain transactions, 
and in German it signifies the minutes of 
any transaction. In the latter sense the 
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word has, of late, been received into in- 
tematioiial law, and we hear inncli of tlie 
London protocols respecting Greece, Bel- 
gium, &c. The word comes from the 
Greek, and is used as early us in the fortieth 
novel of Justinian, which ibrbids tlic cut- 
ting the protocoUum of charters — a sliort 
note, showing the year in which the paper 
or parchment was made, and the officer 
commissioned for the delivery of the in- 
struments, i»y means of which frauds were 
frequently detected. (See Du Fresne’s 
Clossary.) 

Protouenks ; a Greek |)ainter, contem- 
porary with Apelles, according to some, 
born in Rhodes, according to others, in 
Caria. (See Jiptllcs,) Sevend master- 
pieces of his are mentioned, particularly, 
a picture of Jalysus, who is said to have 
been the founder of the city of Rhodes. 
Ill this picture a hound was represented 
panting, and with froth on his mouth. 
Pliny relates, that for a long time the 
])aintcr was unable to satisty himselt in 
the execution of the froth ; but that, at 
last, in a lit of anger, he threw the sponge, 
with which be used to wipe off the colors, 
on the painting, and thus accidentally pro- 
duced a natural reprt*seiitation of it. This 
picture sjived the city of Rhodes, when it 
was l)esieg6d by Demetrius, lii the time 
of Cicero it was still in that city, but Ctis- 
sius caiTied it to Rome, and placed it in 
the temple of Peace, in which it was 
burnt during the reign of Commotlus. 

Protractor. An instrument for lay- 
ing down and measuring angles on paper 
with accuracy and despatch, and by which 
the use of the line of chords is .supersed- 
ed. It is of various forms — semicircular, 
rectangular or circular. 

Provencal Poets were romantic ]»o- 
ets of chivalry, in the twelfth ainl thir- 
teenth centuries, in the south of France 
and in S|>ain. These southern countries 
at that time l)ore the common name of 
Provence, which includetl, licsiile the 
country situated l>etween the Rhone and 
the Var, Languedoc, Gascony, Auvergne 
and Bnrguinly. They were united in the 
l>e‘'imiirig of the twelfth century, under 
Raymond Berengarius IV, previously 
count of Barcelona or Catidonia, and by 
marriage, count of Provence (as such, 
Raymond Berengarius I), and after- 
wards comprehended also Arragon, and a 
great part of the south of Spain. The 
people were called Proven^aux, and were 
separatcAl from the less polished French 
by the Loire. Southern France, already 
refined by colonies from Greece, and by 
its vicinity to the Romans, favored with a 
milder, climate and a freer government, 


was, until the eleventh century, far in ad- 
vance of the north in civilization, and 
possessed a language composed of Ro- 
man and Teutonic words, and so much 
distinguished for clearness, tenderness, 
sweetness and ctipiousness, that it was 
spoken by the higher classes even in Cat- 
alonia, Valencia, Majorca, &c. 'JMic lan- 
guage, the cultivation of the nobles by 
tludr intercoui'se with the East, |mrticu- 
larly with the poetical Arabs, an iiiiagitin- 
tion awakened, and an understanding en- 
larged by travel and adventure, a romantic 
spirit, ami the wealth produced by coin- 
merce, — all these circumstances contrib- 
uted to foster genius and to produce 
poetry. The poet sang of war aiul adven- 
tures, religion and love, and found encour- 
agement and applause, particularly from 
the hidies, who wt?re celebrated in his 
vei-ses. The taste for poetry be( ame gen- 
eral among the nobles and cultivated 
classes in Provence, and thf5 princes, jmr- 
ticularly Raymond Berengarius III and 
V, favored the poetical art. In their 
court, at that time the most refine<l and 
splendid in Euro|)e, it was customary to 
collect a circle of noble poets. Poetry 
ami song, accompanied by the lute, harp, 
or viol, were denmnih‘d at every feast, and 
many persons therelon* wandered about 
to enliven festivals with such accompani- 
ments. Tiie words Prorenail anil port 
l^camc almost synonymous. Their songs, 
which were in Vhyme, and which often 
proceeded less from |H>etic ins|>iralion 
than from a s|)iritof imitation, are divided 
into three principal classes : 1. Canzonets, 
love songs and joyful (soulas), j)laiiitivo 
{lais), pastoral (pastourellcs), ami religious 
or didactic songs; *2. Sirveiites, songs in 
honor of heroes and princes, in which 
class were included patriotic and war 
songs; 3. Tensons, sometimes on ques- 
tions of gallantry, which were recited in 
the courts of love (cours (Tamour), The 
favorite subjects were love and ladies ; 
and the poets endeavored to rival each 
other in the praises of their mistresses; 
but they we‘re less tender and chaste than 
the German Minncsina;ers. (q. v.) Al- 
though their poems, as a tv hole, are not 
much to our taste, they contain occasion- 
al fine passages (which must l)e read in 
the original, as their principal charm con- 
sisrs in the expression), ami although they 
have little true political merit, as they con- 
sist rather of fantastic conceits and hack- 
iieyed rhymes, than of tlie outpoiirinj^ 
of an elevated soul, yet it is not to he <lc- 
nied that they were of great advantage to 
thntnge,by forming the mind, enriching tno 

language, exciting men to action, and la- 
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dies to make themselves worthy of love. 
The Provencal poets were also culled JRo- 
rnans^ and the Proveiicjal laiigiiugo was 
called the RontanUf os it was derived prin- 
cipally from the J^atin. 'J'hese poets were 
likewise called Troubadours (fj. v. ; in Ital- 
ian, Trovalori)^ while the Norniaii-Erench 
poets of a somewhat later period, who 
wrote ill French the noiiHe.nsicul, conceit- 
ed and uhsiinl romances (tlie first of which 
was the tedious, hut tiien popular, Roman 
de la Rosc\ heroic poems (of the twelve 
peers of Charlemagne, of the knights 
of the round tahh*, and of the Ama- 
disscs), Contes and Fabliaux, and who 
were particularly favored hy Charles VI, 
were callcMl IVouvercs, or Trouveurs. (See 
bVance, lAieralurt of, <li vision Poetry,) 
The oldest Trouhadour, whose name and 
poems are known to us, is William, count 
of Poiliej's and Ouienne (horn 1071), who 
sang the adventures of his crusade, al- 
though there must have been otliers wiio 
sang ixdbre him. Raynouard discovered 
a Provencal poem of the year 1000, in 
rhyme. Th«? flourishing period of this 
school of jMjetry extends from 1000 to 
1200, aii<l Its poijularity was at its height 
about 1140, and at the time when Beren- 
gariua 111 ri^ceived the investiture of Pro- 
vence from the emperor Fred**ric I. Not 
only the nobles .vnd jrjany ladies in Pro- 
vence, but many celebrated foreign princes 
(e. g. Richard the Lion-heart('d), and the 
Italian nobles, partook of the enthusiasm 
in its favor. The charms of the Proven- 
<;al |X)etry and language were more early 
widely felt in Italy (where Folchetto was 
the iii’st known poet of this school), and 
in Spain (the country of the Limousin 
Proveiwjal poets), >vln*n^ many princes 
were poets (Aiplionso II, Peter III and 
IV), and later in Sicily. The history of 
Uoineo <le VilJencuve (the Pilgrim), who 
was minister of tiic tenth c«)unt of Pro- 
vence, Rayinoini llereiigarius (from 120(> 
to 1244), and wlni is praisful by Dante, 
deals in the maiTellous, and was consid- 
ered by Baiidner (l(i35) ns a ixuinuico. 
These mut(M'ials have been worked up in 
a new form in the Pcregrinaxioni ed Avan- 
fare del nobile Romeo da Provenza (Turin, 
Th«i decline of the PruveiM^al 
poetry began in the foiirtecntJi century, in 
die fii-st half of which, prizes wereoilered 
(at Toulouse golden violets, nfterwarils 
wlver marigolds and roses), for the cncotir- 
agcmiint of poets. The last whom Mil- 
lo^ the author of the principal work on 
this subject. Hist. IdtUraire des J'rouha- 
dmrs (Paris, 1774, 3 vols.), cites is Jean 
Esteve de Blesicres (about 1286). At 


length this amusement l>ecame weari- 
some, the understanding took the place of 
fancy, the nobility lost their splendor, the 
princely [>atrons of pofitry became extinct, 
the Fnnich line of Kings who siicceetled, 
favoreil tlie French language instead of 
the Proveia^al, and materials failed when 
the adventures of chivalry ceased to exist ; 
no powerhd Petrarch arose among the 
Provencals, and instead of the singers, 
who, il* they really were Troubadours, 
were called minstrels (q. v.), succeeded 
actors and jugglers, who disgraced the 
name of Troubadours, and whose mean- 
ness soon caused the earlier and better 
jmets to l>f} forgotten. We have still much 
of the ProveiK^al poetry left. Some of 
Ihe pieces are religious romances. See 
Raynouard’s Choix des Poisies originates 
des Troubadours (Paris, 1816 — ^21, 6 vols.), 
to which collection is prefixed a Gram^ 
maire Romane ; see also A. W. Schlegel’s 
Observations sw la LAUerature Proven^ 
zale (Paris, 1818). 

Provence ; one of the old provinces of 
France, lying in the south-easteni part of 
the counlT}', on the Mediterranean, bound- 
ed on the north by Dauphiny, and on tho 
west l)y Languedoc. Its natural bounda- 
ries w ere «eit, the Rhone, the Varand 
?!?*• AJps. The capital was Aix, and the 
province was divided into Uf>j>erand Low- 
er Provence. The departments of the 
Mouths of the Rhone, the Low'er Aljis 
and the Var, with a part of tliat of Y«u- 
cluse, have been fonned mim it. Greek 
colonies were founded here at an early 
leriod (see Marseilles ) ; and the Romans, 
laving conqueriMl the country (B. C. 124), 
gave it the name of Provincia (the prov- 
ince), whence its later nniiic was derived. 
After the division of the empire of Louis 
lo Del)onnaire, it fell to Lotliaire, and was 
afterw'urds a separate kingdom, under the 
name of the kingdom of Arles. In 1246, 
it jmssed to tlie Jioiise of Anjou by mar- 
riage ; and, in 1481, on the extinction of 
the male line of that house, I.ouis XI 
united it to tlic dominions of the French 
crown. (For its language and literature, 
see France, division Language, and the 
article Provencal Poets.) 

Proverbs am tho tlow'or of popular 
wit and the treasures of ]K)pular wisdom ; 
they give tho result of experience in a 
fbnii made impressive by rhyme, allitera- 
tion, jiarallelisin (q. v.), a pointed tiini, or 
u coiiqiarison drawn nom the most ordina- 
ly scones and occurrences of life, which, 
by the three of association, mokes their 
effect strong and permanent. Proverbs 
may be miassuming, lively, grave, or even 
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sublime ; their general character is iwiivctL 
The habit of men, at the present day, to 
communicate so much with each other by 
writing, which, exciting the feedings less 
tlian conversation, leads to a less animated 
mode of cxpn*ssion, and the disposition 
to avoid what is common, snnnging from 
the pride i»f intellectual cultivation inc - 
dent to an advanced stage of society, and 
various causes connected with the pix>g- 
ress of civilization, make i)roverl)s every 
day more unfiLshionable with the most 
civilized EuroiH^an nations, jMirticularly 
the English, with whom the use of a 
pnwerb (except it he one of a foreign na- 
tion) is considered almost vulgar; and the 
same contempt for these jewels of the, 
multitude has siiread to us. Another ix*a- 
son for proverbs going out of fashion may 
be, that the better a proverb is, the more 
trite it liecomes; aiul what is trite is vul- 
gar, and what is vulgar is ineleg:int. Thus 
a public speaker could not use the j»rov- 
erb, “’Twixt ciip and lip is ninny a slip,” 
at least, not without some a(>ology for its 
triteness, although the ver\' triteness in 
this, as in most other cases "(such tis often 
nuoted verses), pnwes merit; and even 
this homely proverb undoubtedly has often 
led to care and thou^tiuiiirrv;. J^roverlis 
often save long explanations by prcjNriil- 
ing a striking image ; and inauy a lecture 
luis prol>ably lieen superseded by the 
Frc'iich adage, “One s{KJonful of honey 
attract; more dies than a hundred barrels 
of vincL'a*-.” So they may be often usexl 
w'itii effect to jKiint the conclusion of a 
discourse. A (>eri<Ki on the failure of men 
who strive beyond their cajmeity, might lie 
well closed by the Anibian saying which 
Burckliardt mentions, “ If Oo<l pur{K)ses 
the destruction of an ant, he gives iier 
wings;” and the vmiity of human rescilu- 
tions could hardly be set in a stronger 
light than by the Portuguese proverb, 
“ llell is {laved with good iiitentious” — a 
proverb which, until ithasliecfime familiar, 
is awfully impressive. It requires skill to 
apply proveriis elegantly and judiiuotisly 
in common life. As to the g(;nenil worth 
of proverbs, we would say, witli one of 
their number, Vox povtdij vox Dei, Yet 
there are inany directly opjiosed to otlwjrs, 
and they must always lie received cum 
fCrano 8cdi8 ; they am general views < f 
things, and “no nile witliout an excep- 
tion.” Proverbs are plain spoken. In 
their view, as in the eye of the law, all 
are equal. They take cognizumre of tlie 
virtues, and vices, and follies, of all classes, 
without resjiect of {lersons. They iiierce 
the object at which they aim ; and this, in 


fact, gives them currency, and makes them 
what they are. Boileau H]ieaks of ha{)py 
exjiressioiis, 

Qui, par U prompt effet d'tm set rejouissant, 

Deviennnti quehpirjuis proverbes eii naissant. 

Such a phrase is NaiKilcon’s, “Th«*re is 
but oti(» step from tlu^ sublime to the ridicu- 
lous,” which may be almost said to have 
liecome a {iroverb, as is the case with 
many other expressions struck out in hap- 
py moments, or pnici'cding from coiisjiic- 
uous persons. The {iroverb is n(*arly ri»- 
lated to the motto, symbol, device, s<>n- 
tence, u|M)logiie, fable, &:c.; and tin; limit 
cannot always lu^ eiLsily drawn. Bun‘k- 
hanlt gives us the ft illowing as Arabic {irov- 
erbs: The wolf was asked, “For what art 
thou following those {Hior little shec'p He 
nqilied, “The dust upon which tl»ey tread 
is good for my poor little eyes.” And this; 
one man said to another, “O slave, I have 
iMiiiglit thee.” “That is thy buslni*ss,” 
nqilied he. “Hut wilt thou niii away 
“That is my Imsiin^ss,” replied h *. 'Fliese, 
having at once a naiTativ(‘ (diameter, nial 
a coiicis(», jKiinted expression, partake of 
the nature of the a{iologU(‘ and tin* prov- 
erb. Ortaiii stdiies of jKifiiilnr humor, 
ludicrous jiersoniH cations, ^c., whi(:h hsv 
freipiently re)K*.::t(*d, are sometlines callt*d 
proverbs; as, “Wbnt n dust w(* kick up, 
as the fly said to thi^ cart-wheel.” Prov- 
eriis, ludng the oftsjiring of po|>ulnr feel- 
ing and ex jierience, often sorv(»,of coui-sivo 
ke(‘p alive the recolhH’tion of peculiar views 
and customs; and a colle(;tion of tin; say- 
ings of difterent nations would t< rni an 
exceedingly useful and interesting work. 
Burckliardt colhictiKl, at (.Vini, a numlMT 
of Arabic jiroverlis, which have been 
published, in a (piarto volume, under the 
title Arabic Proveriis, or the Manuel's and 
Customs of the Mod(?rn Egyptians (Lon- 
don, IHtSO). Sailer Iiils publislKul the 
Wisdom of the Str(*ets, or llie fd caning 
and Use of Gennan I'roverbs (Augsburg, 
1810, in German). Many other collec- 
tions of GiTinan prov(‘rbs exist, but noiie> 
very complete. Tin* East, the region of 
imagination and m(;taphor, aliounds in 
{iroverlis ; and the Kouth(;rn countries of 
Europe, Portugal, Spain and Italy, have 
many more thantlic cool, reflcjcting North. 

Piio VERBS, Book of. (See Solomon.) 

pRoviDKNCF., the largest {ilace and only 
city in Rhode Island, is situated at the 
heatl of the tid(!-waters of Narragaiis(»t 
bay, about thirty miles from the Atlantic^ 
ocean, and is forty miles south-south- 
west of Boston, fifteen north-north-west 
of Bristol, thirty north of Newiiort, 
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north-east of New London, 
seventy east of Hartford, 190 north-east 
of New York, 394 north-east of Wasli- 
iii^^ton ; Ion. 71° 2(7 W. ; hit. 41° .'ll' N. : 
no[)ulatioii, in 1820, 1J,7(J7 ; in 1825, 
15,! 41 ; in 1830, 10,832; in 1832, about 
20,000. It is thus the second town in 
New England, in jioint of population. It 
is built on liotli sides of what is usually 
styleil Providence river, which is only an 
arm of the bay reaching to the mouth of 
Alooslnisiick river, at the upper part of the 
city, its two sections being connected liy 
:two bridges, one ninety feet in width. 
I V(;sscls of nine hundred tons burthen can 
come to the wharves. The buildings are 
i liiefly wood, iiniforndy [minted white, 
tlioiigh there are inuiiy of gnuiite and 
brick. Some of the* dwelling-houses 
an! spacious and elegant, and those on 
tlu! high ground on the eiistern side of 
the town art! reniarkalde ftir lM»auty of sit- 
uation. 'J'hc chief public buildings are 
the State-house, of brick ; the arcade, of 
granit(! ; f*)urteen houst\s of public wor- 
ship ; the hulls of Jlrown university ; the 
Ih'xter asjduin ; the Friends’ boarding- 
school ; hve [uddic school-houses, and 
several large nmnufucturing estaljlish- 
monts. The arcade is the most splendid 
building of tlu! kind in the Union ; it has 
two fronts, of hammered granite, each 
S4'venty-tw’o feet w’i<le, [m^senting colon- 
iiades, of the pure (irecian Doric, of six 
<*oluuins eacli. The coliinins are tw’cnty- 
five feet high, the slmlls Ijeing twenty- 
two fe(!t ill liMigth, each of a single block. 
The body of the building is of split stone, 
covt*red wdth cement, and extends from 


limes, in culdition. The government of 
the university is vested in a board of fel- 
low's, consisting of twelve members, eight 
of w'hom, including the president, must 
be Baptists ; and a board of trustees, of 
thirty -six mctriliers, tw'enty-two of whom 
must lie Ba[)tist8, five Friends, five Epis- 
cofmlioiis, and four Congregationalists. 
The acting officers of instruction, at pres- 
ent, are the president, three professors, and 
two tutors. There are 114 students. The 
philoso])hical upmratiis, w'hich has re- 
cently been largely increased by private 
munificencf, may be considered veiy ex- 
tensive and conjfjletc. Annual (mrnriience- 
iiient on the first Wednesday of Sejjtem- 
ber. 'J'here are three vacations ; one, fioni 
commenc(‘ment,ffiur w'eeks ; one, from the 
last Friday of l)ecembc!r, six weeks ; and 
one, from the second Fritlay of May, three 
weeks. Wlicde number of graduates to 
1827, inclusive, 1119. The present con- 
dition of the institution is prosperous. 
The Dexter asylum for the poor of Prov- 
idence, finished in 1828, is a brick edifice 
of three stories, 170 feetlongaiid forty -five 
feet w ide. The Friends’ boarding school, 
established by, and beloiijpng to the yearly 
meeting of I^ew En^Iaiiil, is also a spa- 
cious structure, of brick, with a basement 
of granite, under the care of a suiierin- 
teiident, five male and four female teach- 
ers. There are 117 inalii and 70 female 
pupils. It has a small librar}'. The 
|)ublic schools w ere established in 1800, 
and now' consist of five granuiiar schools, 
five [irimaiy' schools, and one African 
school. They originated with the ine- 
chnnics’ and manufacturers’, association. 


street to sti-cet, in length 222 feet. It was The Providence hbi-ary contains about 
finished in 1828, ami the wiiolc cost was 1(»00 volumes ; the mechanics’ appren- 
about 130,000 dollai’s. Of the churches, tices’ libnirj' about 1000 ; and that of the 
t lie first Baptist, the tw'o Unitarian, and atheimniiu (an institution just comineii- 
one of the Episi'o[Kil (St. John’s), arc ced), about 1500. Providence w as early a 
Iiaiidsonie structun‘s. Brown university place of much commercial enjenirise. In 
(oiiginnlly foiuided at Warivn, in 1704, the first half of the year 1791, the duties 
and removed to Providence in 1770) takes [wiid on im|)orts and tonnage amounted to 
its imiiie from Nicholas Brown, its most 59,7()().14 dollars ; in the year 1831, the 
niuniticent benefiictor. It has tw o halls, w'hole amount collected was 227,000 dol- 
botli of brick, viz. Ibiiversity hall, four lars, notw ithstanding the diminution of 
stories high, 150 fi!et long, and ffirty-six the rates of duties on many articles, which 
feet w ide, containing fifty-one roonis for reduced the sum tl(>,000 dollars, aHeast. 
olHccm and students, besides a cha|Hd, li- The imiiorts in 1831 amounted to 457,717 
brary and [iliilosophieal room ; oiid Ho|)e dollars ; the exports, domestic $199,193, 
‘‘olh'ge, built in 1822, four stories high, foreign $130,441, total $329, (KM. The 
*20 leet long, forty wide, with forty-eight amount of shipping registered is 12,3(52 
rooms for oilieei*s and students. They tons ; enrolled, 4788 tons. There arc four 
|tre placed on some of the liighest ground insurance eom[umies, with an aggregate 
the city. ’Phe cf)llego libniry contains en|)ital of $300,000 ; mid fifteen Iwinks, 
«d|out 0000 voliinies. 'fli roe other libraries with an agmgatc capital of $4,502,800, 
within the walls, be.,»!igiiig :o literary so- besides a branch of tlic U. States bard:, 
<-*ietieB, present an aggn!g;itc of ()(K)0 vol- witli a capital of $800,000, and the sav- 
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ings iMuik, capital $100,000. The Black- 
stone cand. extending from Providence to 
the town of Worcester (Mass.), was fin- 
ished in 1828 ; whole cost aliout $700,000. 
It is navigateil by tliirty boats, from twen- 
ty-five to tliirty tons each. There are ten 
: newspapers published in Providence, two 
of which are daily. Providence is most 
distinguished for its manufactures. There 
are in Providence four cotton factories, 
two moved bv steam and two by water 
power, employing a gross capital of 
$327,480. They contain 11,104 spindles, 
and 244 looms. They give employ iiient 
to 352 persons directly. Insides Till) others, 
de{)endent, more or less, on them, with 
on aggre^te annual amount of $45,801 
wages. They consume annually 434,071 
IK>unds of cotton ; spin J382,875|K)iindsof 
yarn, and we.ave 1,458,000 yards of cloth, 
mostly of the finest tuid most valuable 
(luality, to the estimated value of $247,800. 
There are also two extensive bleachcries, 
in which very lar^ quantities of cotton 
cloth, from many of lliti factories in Rhode 
Island and other states, are bleached, cal- 
endered and lieetled ; and a thin! one is 
erecting. The two in ofienition employ 
a capital of $175,000, and 105 
whose annual wages amount to $49,000 ; 
mid the annual quantity of cloth bleach- 
ed and fiuished at these establishments is 
3,300,000 pounds, or 13,200,000 yards. 
There are also four dye-houses, and a fac- 
tory for making caiuile aiul lamp wick, 
and cotton webbing. Tliere are iourinm 
foiindeiieH and seven machine sliofis, eiii- 
pl(»yed principally in bnihling cotton ma- 
chinery', and estimated to constitute one 
iliird of the whole amount <jf this busi- 
ness carried on in the state. Thes«» em- 
ploy a capital of $250,000, and 414 j ar- 
sons. They work up annually alioutlJftK) 
mns of iron and steel, manufacturing 
machinery to the value of 309,000 <hil- 
lars. There are, licsides, one file factory, 
and one of steam engines, one of steain 
boilers, and three brass fbiinderies, all on a 
considerable scale. There ore seven prin- 
cifial establishments for working in tin, 
sheet-iron, copfier, brass, &c., in two of 
which the manufacture of stoves, pipes, 
and grates for wthracitc coal, is (tarried 
on very extensively ; one comb factoiy, 
which annually consumes $4000 worUi 
of stock, and manufactures conilis to the 
value of $9500 ; twenty -seven jewellers* 
and goldsmiths’ shops, employing a capi- 
tal of $100,200, 282 persons, and nianii- 
fimturing goods to the value of $228,253 ; 
also one factorv for hat bodies of wool, 
▼eiy extensively operating on a most use- 


ful patented invention ; one of spenn and 
one of linseed oil ; one mill for cutting 
and grinding dyc-stuRs. A large glass- 
house, for tlic maniifhcture and cutting of 
flint-glass, has been in ofieration about a 
year, employing a capital of $30,000, fifty, 
eight men and fourteen boys, whose 
wages amount to $21,000 iier annum, and 
turning out manufactured gomls to the 
value of $1400 per week, or alxiut 
$70,000 |>er annum. Besides the above, 
there is an extensive maniifuctiin; of leath- 
er, lM)ots and shoes, soap and candles, cab- 
inet furniture, hats, &/C., and ])lckcrs, and 
sundry articles used in other dt^paitiiK'nts 
of the manufiictiiring business. The cap- 
italists of Providenci^ have, bcs'idc's, im 
amount equal to $2,000,000 investeil in 
cotton, woolh'ii, and other factories, in 
other towns id’ Rhode Island and tlio ad- 
joining states, agencies of which are 
established within the city. For the con- 
sumption of the town and its vicinity, in- 
cluding, as this does, many manufacturing 
villages, there were imported, in tlie year 
1830, 45, Kk) balc*s of cotton, and, in the 
year 1831, 55,707 ; and of bread-stuffs, in 

1830, 08,473 liarrcls of flour, 358,181 
bushels of corn, and 10,1K)7 of rye ; in 

1831, 71,:k)9 barrels of flour, 21t>,OeK2 
bushels of com, and 7772 of rye. — Tliis 
town w'as ftiunded by Roger Williams, 
who was Ixirn in Wales, luid educated at 
Oxford, lie removed to America in 
Ifi^U, and, after preaching at Salem and 
Plyiiioiilli, was s<ntled at the latter ]>lace, 
as pastor of the congregational church, in 
lOIM. He there preached against tlio 
king’s patent to the Plymouth colonists, 
on the ground that the king had no au- 
thority to gniiit and dispose of the lands 
of the natives, without their consent. For 
this coursi», together with his iieculiar re- 
ligious tenets, and particularly his open 
and fearless declaration of the principles, 
not of toleraixon merely, hut of entire and 
unrestricted religious freedom^ and his 
avowal that the civil magistrate had no 
right " to deal in matters of conscience 
and religion,” he was banished, and order- 
ed to defNirt the Plymouth jurisdiction 
within six weeks. This sentence was 
passtnl in the autumn of lt)35 ; but he 
was afterwards inftinned that permis- 
sion was granted him to remain until the 
ensuing spring. So great, however, was 
tlie fear of his influence, that an oflicerwas 
bent to apprehend and cany him on boom ft 
vessel at Nantasket, in order tliat he imgW 
be conveyed to England. Before the arri- 
val of the oflicer, Williams, having intinifl- 
tion of this design, had dejiaited for 
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hobotli. Being there infemned by gov- 
ernor WinsJow that ii(> wtw still within the 
bounds of tlie Plymouth jmtent, he cross- 
ed tlie Seekoiik river, iii the spring of 
KkK), an<l coiiiineiicefl a new H(;ttleinent 
ill the wildeniess, iieai* the mouth of the 
small river Mooshosuck, giving it, in ac- 
knowledgment of the divine protection, 
the name of Providence. The hrst settle- 
ment of the town was thus made on the 
j>oint of land between the Seekonk or 
blackstoiie river on the east, and the arm 
of the Narragaiiset hay on the wc»st. 
'J'he latter was afterwanls gradually con- 
tracted by tJic extension of the land in 
the jiresfmt westerly part of the town, 
until th(j two jiaas were, at length, con- 
nected by Weyb(»ssett bridges, now' nearly 
in the ceiitrcj of the town. The sht'ct of 
water remuining north of this bridge was 
thus farmed into a beautiful cove, w’hich, 
at its noi*thern extremity, receives the 
IMooshasuck river, ainl forms the basin of 
tlie Blackstone canal, lii during 

the war which was made, at tlie iiL<iga- 
tion of king Philip, lor the exteriiiiiiatioii 
of the New England colonists, an attack 
wus made on Providenci^ by the Indians, 
and al)out forty houses huriu'd and de- 
stroyed. In IriOl, it suirered severely 
ti-oni an extcuisive lire. In 1807, a vio- 
lent storm and flood di'stroyed nearly 
all the bridges, mid a great number of 
hiiildiiigs, ill the town and its vicinity. In 
tin*, great storm of September, about 
500 buildings were destroyeil by the W'iiid 
and the w'ater of tlu^ buy. The; loss of 
jiroiierly on that occasion was then esti- 
mated at more than ?!f 1,000,000 ; hut that 
eventually pro\ cd of much beiiolit to the 
place, by ivnioviiig a great iiumlM?r of old 
and comparatively useh'ss Imiklings, 
whiTehy an oppoitiinity w'jls alibrded liir 
Hew ami commodious streets in those sec- 
tions whn*h are de\oteil to commcreial 
husiiH;ss. In Oetoher, 1881, Pnnidence 
Was ineorponit<;d as a city, divided into 
six wards, its municipai government is 
vested in a mayor, a hoard of six alder- 
'uen, and a common council of twenty- 
leur inemhers. 

PiioviuENOE, or New Providence ; the 
second island, in point of size, among the 
Balnunas, being tliirty miles in length and 
^iglit ill l)ri;adth ; hit. 25° 2' N. ; Inn. 77° 
• A part of it is very fertile ; but 

])rincip}d business arises from tlie niis- 
|Ortiiiie.s of tJiosi; sliifis which are compel- 
led to seek it for a harbor. The port is 
^'ftlled JSTcissau, and is situated on the 
Horth part of the island. Its liarlmr is 
*^ther sliallow ; but it is the capital, and 
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far the most commercial town of the Ba- 
iiamas. The jKipulation of tlie island is 
8U])j)osed to Ikj about 8000, the greater 
[)art of whom are slaves. (See Bahamas,) 

Providence Plantations. (See Acii; 
JUnf^landj and Providence.) 

Province {provinda), among the Ro- 
mans; a district of conquered country, 
govenic;d by a pmconsul or propretor 
(8<;e Proco7i8ul), and called tlierefbre pro- 
vinda consxdaris, or prcctoria. But this 
tiainc w'os only applied to lands lying be- 
yoml the iMRuidarics of Italy. In the 
time of Augustus, they were divided into 
the provincift, senaloriof,, or popvlares (the 
jiefipic’s yirovhices), and the provincuB im- 
peratorifb (the emperor’s provinces). The 
latter comprised those wdiich were most 
ex})osf:d to hostile inroads, and tlie admin- 
istmtion of wliich w'a.s left entirely to the 
eirificror, under the pretence of symring 
the senate and yicople the trouble of man- 
aging them, hilt in reality lo keep the ar- 
my in his own hands. They w'ere differ- 
ent according to circumstances. In mod- 
em times, the term has lieeii applied to 
eoloniesjorto dependent countries, at a dis- 
tance from the metropolis, or to the difter- 
ent divisions of the kingdom itself. Thus 
the Low Countries belonging to Austi'ia 
and Spain were styled prorhicM (see ATeM- 
erlands ) ; and the same term is ayiplied to 
some of the English colonies. The dif- 
ferent gfiveniineiits into which France 
was divideil, ]ire\ions to the revolution, 
xvere also called provinces. The name has 
soinetinies been retained by indeyiciideiit 
states. Thus the reymhlic of Holland, af- 
ter it had tJirowii otf the fc?y)aiiish yoke, 
was called the United Provinces ; and the 
Argentine republic has assumed the name 
of United Provinces of the Plata. In Eng- 
land, the jurisdictions of tlie two arch- 
bisho])s are styled provinces. — Provincial is 
a monastic otVicer who has the siiywrinten- 
deiiceof the monasteries of his order with- 
in a eertain yiroviiice or district, midis him- 
self subonliimte to the general of his onler. 

Provost (from preepositus) ; hi some of ^ 
the Scotch cities, the title of the chief 
iniinieipal otticer. (Sec Prevot.) The 
lieads of si^veml of the colleges in tlie 
universities of (Ixlbrd and Cambridge are 
also styled proi^osts. 

Provost marshal of an army is an offi- 
eor np]M>iiited to anx'st and secure desert- 
ers and other eriniiiials, to hinder the sol- 
diers fnini pillaging, to indict offenders, 
and to see sentence yiasscd iiywii them 
and executed. He also regulates weights 
and measures. 

pKUDiioN, Pierre Paul; a French paint- 
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er, bom iii 17(50, at Chiny, whon^ he was 
educated by the luoiiks of tlie eelebmted 
abbey of tlio place. The siglit of the pic- 
txircs here awakened liis taste for {minting, 
which Iming observ ed by the monks, tlie 
bisho{i of 3Iacon hud him instructed in 
drawing at Dijon. After having studied 
in Rome, whither Jm^ w'as sent l)y the ihir- 
gundiaii estates, Prudiion relumed to 
Fniiioe in I78t>, and lived some time in 
obs<‘urity in Paris, hut ftuully gained re{)- 
utution hy his celebrated allegorical |)ic- 
tiire. Crime (uirsued by Divine Justice, 
lie died in llis {>riiici{ml |)iT»duc- 

tions are Psyche borne away by the Ze|)h- 
yrs, Ze{»h\ r s{M)rting over the Water, an 
Assum|)tion, and a Dying Clirist. Some 
liave ct'iisureil bis design, and the same- 
ness of liis heads ; but his brilliant color- 
ing, luid the line ex{)rt‘ssu»n mid grace of 
his {)encil, are. generally adinired. 

Prunes. (See Plums,) 

Prussia ; the smallest of the (so called) 
great i>ovv4*rs of KurojK*; a countiT in 
sevenil res{)ects singular, Iwing coinjiost'd 
of very heterogeneous {ijuts, sevenil tif 
them not connected by any common ti.*el- 
ing or cormnon interest, not even by geo- 
gra{)hical situation, but iiaToly by arti- 
ticial political system ; and yet it holds 
an inftuential station among the Humiienn 
powers. AnotIu*r very striking feature of 
this monarchy is the care wliich it Iks 
stovvs on science* and edu<*atioii. The 
sciences are no where Ibstered with more 
can.*, and tliCR* are lew countri4*s in which 
common schools an*, mon; widely diftiist*d. 
Notwithstanding the eftect which this 
must have in enlightening th<; fieople, and 
notwithstiujding the attention which has 
lMN*n |Kii(l, tor s<*venil genenitions, to the 
adiriinistmtion of jii.sticf*, then? is an almost 
incomprehensible backwardness in every 
tiling W'hicli In^longs to a civic .-{lirit, 
chiefly, it is {irobable, from three n*asons: 
1. tiiat the greatness of i^russia |)rocee*dc*d 
from, and has b<*en su|)jjorted by, military 
power, the jiower of standing armies, an<l 
the W'hoJe system of govern ii a *iit has Ik;<sj 
carried on with sonieihing of a military 
sfiirit by numerous oftic<?rs in regular gni- 
datioiis, who execute the onhu-s ns-ifiveil 
from their superiors. 2. That many of 
the various fiarts c.om{K)sing the mon- 
archy have no national iiiten3st, as IVus- 
siaus, in each other; so that tlie noblest 
germs of civil virtue remain undeveloped 
in the breasts of the peofile, whosti iiitiir- 
ests arc divei*se. We may add here., by 
the way, that Prussia, of late, has neglect- 
ed the most itn(Hirtant means of giving 
coherency to her population, namely, the 


lusscmbling of rcpitjsenlativcs from all tlie 
vai*ious {irovinces in one legislative body. 
Nothing would have united the ]>eo{)l(! 
more stnmgly than thus nvvak4*ning u 
national te(*rnig for a common insti- 
tution. d. That, since the time of Fnd- 
eric the Grt^at, Prussia has felt obliged to 
seek a strong ally in Kussia to strc'iigthen 
herself against Austria — an alliance whiclj 
has much retarded lier civil ailvancciiunr. 
We shall now {iroceed to the Statistics 
and Geography of Prussia, ^fhe IVussian 
monarchy, which contaim*d .‘1,000,000 of 
inhabitants, on 4(),12H scpian? inil<*s, witli 
an army of 7(»,00() men, vvlu*n Frc-deric 
the Great ascended the throne, contaiiieil, 
in 1S04, without n'ckoning Neiifcliati'l, 
0,077,407 inhabitants, u|)on 120,.'10.> sqiian* 
miles (with 5^,000,000 of Prussian dollars 
incoiiK*, about 512,000,000 S| 'finish), and 
at the end of 1828, 12,720,8251 (nhabitants, 
U{K)n 10(),852 sipiare miles, with 51,51 10, ■l.’Si) 
buildings, to which is to be added Neiif- 
chatel, with 51,r)80 inhabitants, ui»on 2!Hj 
s<|uare miles; ami, at the close* of 18510, 
the number of the inhabitants was 
.12,0511 >,877. d’h(3 whole increase of the 
po|)uIation in J4 years has bef*n 2,247,082. 
In 1820, the |H){)ulation stood thus; — 

G**rmaiis, 10,0518,4.77 

Of Hclavonic origin, .... 2,028,500 

French Walloons, 87,000 

Jews, 1551,087 

Tils* numbers belonging to the chief reli- 
gious di'iiominutioiis, in 182(5, were, 

Kvangelical (comprising Lu- 

therans and ('ulvinists), . . 7,405,815 

(.atholics, 4,080,808 

Jews, 1.54,020 

Metinonites, 10,271 

The military I'onsisted, in 1820, of 1(55,000 
regular troops (of which 17,008 were 
guards, 10,1512 cavalry, 1.5,718 ainillcry, 
and 101,712 inflinlry of the line), and ot 
51.5!>,248 (c{. V.), of w hic'h 170,024 

were* of t}i(! first class, and 170,024 of the 
.sfM’ond clfL^s: rlif! whole military h’lnN*, 
therefore, (‘ornprised .524,248 men. Hev" 
eime ftir 1820 ahoiit .‘K 5, 1 00,000 Span- 
ish dollars ; national <h?ht, in 1820, 
151,5,5170,()00. 'Pile reveiim*, for 1820, was 
levied thus: — 


Domains and royal forests, 

Sale of domains, 

Mines, suit works, 

Mamifactur(3s of {lorcelain, 

Post deiiartment, 

Dotteries, 

Suit monopoly, 


$.3,2251,250 
. . 712,.500 
. . 712,.500 
. . 0,275 

. . 77:5,750 
. . 487;fa0 
. 3,:i07,8ti7 
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Rnlancc from Ncufchatol, . . . 18,525 


"rax on real estulc, fj,8H0,f>12 

"J'jix called class-tax, 4,5.37,200 

"J’ax on occupatioiiH, 1,2»%,000 

On excise?, duties and stamp, 13,1147,202 
jlighway toll, 408,2(j2 


Extraordinary revenue, .... 420,070 


3’lio army cost, in 1821), $1*5,092, .502. 
"file number of students at the universi- 
ties stood thus in the following years : — 



Founded. 

Year. 

Students. 

Berlin, . . . 

. 1810 

1829 

1700 

Halle, . . . 

. JUiM 

1828 

1185 

Breslau, . . 

. 1702 

1828 

1021 

Bonn, . . . 

. 1818 

182*) 

1002 

Konigsberg, 

. 1.544 

1829 

,52.3 

Greifswalde, 

. 1450 

1829 

1.51 

Minister,. . 

. 1031 

1827 

284 

(Tor the schools of Prussia, 

sec the article 

Schools.) The 

chief cities arc 





rnlinliitants. 

Berlin (the capital), . . , 


2:io,K30 

Brc^slau, . . 
Oilogne, . 



. 1K),01)0 
. 04,499 

Konigsberg, 



. f)7,941 

Dantzic, . . . 



. 01,902 

Magilehurg, . 


. . . 

. 44,049 


"file peace of 1815 diil not give compact- 
ness to the im*gular territory of Prussia. 
It consists (Neufchatel not included) of an 
eastern and a wei^tern part : the former, 
wiiich is much tiie larger, is hounded by 
Russia, Austria, the kingdom of Saxony, 
tlio small stales in Thuringia, tJie electo- 
rate of Hesse, 1 lanover, Rninswick, 31eck- 
l(‘iiburg, mid on the north by the iialtic. 
3"Jio latter is separutt?d fi-om the former by 
tlio electorate of Hesse, Hanover and 
Rninswick, .•iiid is bouiidiHl by the Neth- 
erlands, Fniiu’c, Jlavaria, 1 jppe-Detmold, 
Nassau, Waldeck, and other small territo- 
ries. Tlie (!ountry is mostly level, with 
small elevations. Tlio island of Uugen, 
with its promontory Stuhbenkaminer, isthe 
highest point in the lands on the llaltic. 
The principal chains of mountains are 
the Sudetes, with the Riesengebirge (the 
^Schneekoppe, 49,50 feetliigh); tlie llartz 
(jl* V.), witli the Brocken ; the Thuringimi 
h)n‘st; the Westerwald, with the SSit*hen- 
gebirge; the llimdsrhck, with the lloch- 
Wald ; and the Eifel, a continuation of the 
^rdeniios. The rivers lui? ineiitioned be- 
low. The climate is, on tlie wiiole, vai*iuble, 
tual severe rather than mild mid wann ; 
yet, in the valleys of the Nalie, Moselle, 
*^*'d the Rhine, it is very line. Since 
1815, the monarchy has becui divided into 
ten f)rovinces and seven military districts. 
I lie provinces are subdivided mto two or 


three governments, of which the smallest 
in jioint of population contains 148,948 
inhabitants, and the largest in this resfiect, 
that of Bn*slau, contains 942,307 inhabit- 
ants. A government is under the control 
of a president and a number of couns( 3 J- 
lors and asscissors, who have the charge 
of evei^' thing except the aiJininistration 
of justice. Each province lias a high- 
pnjsident. The ten provinces are as Ibl- 
lows : — 


Bniruh'iilMirg, .... 

Inlialiitrinti 
in 1H3H. 

I,.5.39,fi02 

Pomeraniti, 

877^'K5 

Silesia, 

, . . . , 2,396^551 

Saxtim', 

Westjihaliji, 



1,228, .544 

• Cleves-lh*rg, .... 

1,075,025 

1,127,297 

Lower Rhine, .... 

lOast Prussia, .... 

1,210,1.54 

West Pnissia, .... 

792,207 

l^>sen, 

1,004,50(5 


Neufchatid has 51, .560. Though the geo- 
gru)>hical chm-acter and financial resources 
of Prussia were much improved by the 
jieace of Paris, the first still gives rise to 
many inconveniences. Prussia has an 
iinguard(‘d frontier from Scidenberg, hi 
Ujiper Liisatia, to Wittichenau ; an open 
frontier towimls Russia (as a Russian ar- 
my may, at any time, come within three 
days’ marcii of Breslau, and to fortify the 
Prosna woidd cost millions), mid her 
Rhenish provinces compel her to keep 
up always a strong military force in the 
direction of France — all w'hicli shows, if 
we may use the phrase, the artificial ex- 
istence of Prussia, her unnatural position. 
Prussia cim only partially overcome these 
disadvantages by immense expense ; and 
nothing but the establishment of a general 
government for the whole of Germany 
can afford mi adequate Imrrier against the 
threatening power of Russia. Prussia, 
which luus but a third part of the pojnila- 
tion of France, has yet 712 miles more of 
frontier. At one extremity she touches 
the gates of the French fortress Thion- 
villc on the Moselle, while the other is 
waten'd by tin; Meniel ainl the Niemen, 
mid w e seek in vain for a body to unite the 
tw’o onus, w hich are connected only by 
the double niilitarj" road ninning through 
Hanover. There are, properly speaking, 
three Pnissias, one in Poland, one in Ger- 
many, one between the Meuse mid the 
Rhine. The kingdom has three vulner- 
able ]mrts, towards Russia, Austria, mid 
Fnuicc ; hence its situation is dependent. 
The commerce is various, yet w^ould be 
iniicli greater if those countries w'hich 
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now form Pnissia formed part of one 
^eat state, comprising all Germany, iie- 
caiise her trade with the interior of Gt'r- 
inany is now obstructed. Tlie IViissian 
territory exteiuls rtti miles on the Jhiltic, 
and has sevenil hays and ports. Its in- 
land trade is j)ronioted by the rivei-s Oder, 
Vistula, Elbe and Stmle (the two latter of 
w'hich are connected liy seven canals 
with the two former), the Rhine, ami also 
the Meniel, Pregel, Waita, Nel/o, Havel, 
Spree, Wesi'r, Kins, Knlir, Lipjio ami 
Moselle, which either How throngli Prus- 
sia, or beloii" entiifly to it. Tliei-e are 
rich lands along the bunks of most of 
these rivers. The niinerul treasures of 
tlie country, whi(‘h are considenibh^ 
with the exception of the nobler metals,* 
ai-e much ^\rought. Amber is Hunitl 
almost exclusively on the coast of Hindt*r 
Poineraniu ami Kjtst Prussia. Cattle 
of all kinds are rais<'d : hoi-ses are bred 
chiefly in East Prusvsia. Agriculture and 
the raising of sheep (Priissia has iiHM*e 
than 15,000,000 of slu*ep) have attaine<t a 
high degree of pc'rfeetioii. IManufactures 
are carried on in the mountainous part of 
Silesia, in llavensbcrg, the Mark, llerg,and 
the other Khenish provinces, cliit*fly of 
articles of domestic jiroduction ; for <*x- 
atnple, manufactures of linen, ainouutiiig, 
in Silesia, annually to 11,000,000 of JVus- 
siaii dollars (above 7,400,000 Spanish), of 
W’ool (in Silesia, Hramh'idairg, Saxony, 
the Low'er Rhine, Aix-la-Chap»'llc, Ihirf- 
scheid, Stolbcrg, &c.), and niaiinfiietures 
of various kinds of liardware. Iron and 
steel wares are largely made? at Jlerliii, 
Solingen, Remscheid, Iserlfjhn. I'lie 
value of all these i nai in flirt n res w'us esti- 
mated, in 1804, at 51,000,000, ami, includ- 
ing all sorts of articles for eonsiimptions, 
at more than 85, 000, OCX) of Prussian dol- 
lars,* and this ye-ar may be taken as a 
standard. l)ant/ic, Stettin, Konigsberg, 
Memel, Elbing, Pillau, (Jolberg, Straisund 
and Swineinunde (cp v.) are seafiorts, 
some of them not unimportant. Though 
Prussia employed many thousand sailors 
before the inti^iiction of the continental 
system, yet it has no navy to proto<*t its 
commerce ; and some forced attempts of 
the govenirnent to cany the Prussian flag 
to distant parts of the world, have by no 
means tended to the benefit of conimerce. 
By a law* of Sept. 21, 1821, a small coin 
(silver grosh), of w'hich thirty make one 
Prussian dollar, was introduced. Gov- 
ernment gain by it fourteen per cent. — 
Most of the inhabitants of Prussia an; I^u- 

. * A Prussian dollar is equal to about sixty- 
eight cents of our money. 


tlierans: tlio reigning flimily are Calvin- 
istic. In 1824, the king introduced a new 
liturgy, which, in 1825, 5343 of the 7782 
evangelical cliiircbes in the Prussian nioii- 
arcliy had accepted. According to the 
concordate w'itli the pope, in the bull Ih 
StiliUe Aiiinutnini^ of July 10, 1821. tiie 
bishops of Munster, IVeves and l^rnler- 
born are under the aivhhishop of (^%jlogiie, 
and the bishop of Culm is under the arch- 
bishop of Giiescn and Posen. The bish- 
oprics of Breslau and lOriiieliiml an; under 
no arehhishop. The eight chapters (;ket 
their bishops ; the pope eojiliriiis the el(‘c- 
tion, mill the chaptei's inquire, before the 
election, whether the jici-soiis firoposed 
for their votes would he agiiTidile to the 
king. The memhers of the ehaptei-s are 
ideeted hy the pope in the months om*, 
three, live, s«‘veii, nine, eleven; in the 
other months hy the bishop. Ii. the lirst 
ease, respect is ptiid to the wishes of tlie 
king; in the latter, the election is subject 
to tin* mytd conlirniaiioii. The fltliowing 
orders of knighthood exist in Prussia: 
the ord(‘r of the Black Eagb*, founded iii 
J701, at the eoronalioii of Frederic I, 
eoiisistiiig of hut out; class; the order of 
the Red Eagle, origimdly an order of the 
housi' of Anspa(*h and liairmith, and con- 
lirmed in 171M, hy Frederic William II, 
and, in 1810, divided into three classes; 
the Louisa order, ibunded in 1814, for 
females; the order of Merit, founded in 
1740; that of the Iron (’ross, witJi two 
classes, flu* thosi* who fought in the cain- 
]migiisof I8l:l — 15 ; the order of St. John, 
besides \arions other lionoraiy designa- 
tions, medals, crosses, &e. In 1823, the 
king estahlished provincial estates both 
where they had previously exiMed, and 
where they had not. This wius to ]mlss 
for a fulfilment of his promise made in 
181.5, to give a f*onstitutioii to his jieoplt*, 
blit ua.<, in fliet, an e\asioii and a jiiock- 
erv’. 'file estates consisting of nobility, 
citizens and p(;asants, have the right to 
give their opinion when they are eonsiill- 
(;d, ami in questions relating to taxation, 
they are ah\'ays to he coiisiilted; hut in 
no ciLse is their opinion binding on the 
governim'iit. 'fhoiigh Pnissia is an ah- 
Holute monarchy, all persons are eipially 
subject to ihi; laws, ami justice is iiiipur 
tially admiiiisti rcd (except in tlie case of 
accusations for political offences); all arc 
equally bound to do military duty, and 
till! way to office is nominally open to all. 
r'emlal services were ubolisliiul or render- 
ed redeemable by tin; edict of Oct. 
1807, which must lie considered asacon- 
He(|uence of the principles introduced by 
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tlio Froncli rovoliitioii. Tlio inU;nml or- 
jrfiiii/alion of the stuto rosts on the ediot 
of 0<*t. 1707, and tlio adininistration 

was S(‘ttJod by tlio law of April iiO, I8J5. 
A ffoiionil ]»n*sidrH ovor <‘a(*li jnilitury 
division, and a hif^li prcsirbait (Oberprasi- 
deni) o\’or oaoli provinco. The ooriduot 
of pidilio affaii's bolon^rH to tlio ffovoni- 
inoiits ; tlio adiiiiiii.strati<iii of jiistiojj to the 
liijfli <-oiirtH of tlio country (Oherlandes- 
frerirhte), J'iacli “ frovcrinnont” has a pres- 
ident and two chief divisions, the first of 
v^lliell attends to the ])olice, the estates, 
tlie military, and the ^enenil afliiirsoftho 
^overniiieiit, and is iiiidcr tin* minister of 
tlie int<‘rior. 'J'he second divisifin, under 
the minister ol’tlie police, has the cliarffo 
of all tinaneial atliiirs. Kacli jirovince is 
di\ided into cir<*l<‘s, siiperintemhai by a 
(Lmidrath), tUc orjran of lioth 
dii isioiis. 'J'lie hi"h ])residenls are per- 
niamait d<;pnti<’s <if tin* ministers. To 
them are intrusted all tlnisc* matters of 
political ref^nlation, wln^se effect cannot 
Im* restricte(l to a siiifrle froveniment; in 
particular, they are the presiilents of the 
eonsistorial and medical authorities, and, 
at the same time, pn*sidents of the ^ov- 
trniiK'iit in the capital of the jirovince. 
At the h<*nd of the stat<* stands tin* mon- 
arch, who issues through his privy cabi- 
net” cabinet orders, signed by himself. 
March .‘10, 1817, a council of state was 
cstahlishetf: it is the highest delibenitive 
authority, but has no part in executive 
hiisiness. It examines all plans, propo- 
sals, grievances, i^c. The king presulcs, 
or the chancellor of state, ora member tem- 
porarily substituted, lii ISIO, this coun- 
cil consisted of sixty-six iiei-sons, including 
the princes. Under the ‘‘ministry cd* 
state” (consisting of the prince-royal, nine 
mini.sU'rs of state and six reporting coun- 
selloi-s) stand immediately the privy state 
aiul cabinet archives, the high committee 
of examination, and the hoard of statistics. 
Th(? ministry of state consists of, 1. the 
ininistrv of tin* royal housi'liold ; ‘2, of Ibr- 
oign atliiii’s ; .*1. oVjuslice; d. of finances; 
•>. of nianutlicturcs, coinmcivi* and puldic 
works; (1. of the army ; 7. the interior and 
die police ; 8. of c<’cicsiastical atlaii's, ed- 
ueution and health ; of acconiits 
{^^Inaishiichhallcrcf). Jndependciu of tlieso 
is the general post-otlice. The. general 
directory of fonagii commerce has formed 
separate depnrtnif'nt .since 18‘i0. The 
sjune is the case with the chief bank at 
«oiTin. (For the Prussian law, and the 
adniinistration of justice, sec the end of 
this artiek‘.) The Prussian government 
has fulfilled its pecuniary obligations w'illi 


scrupulous e.xactness : thus it behaved 
honorably in its new provinces to the pub- 
lic creditors, who were so long ill-treated 
under the confederation,and acknowledg- 
ed the whole debt in Wtistplialia, w'hieh 
had been reduced to a third by the king 
of Westfilialia. The reigning house in 
Prussia is the house of liohcnzollem. 
The present king is P’lXfderic William HI 
(q. V.) His son, the prince-royal, Fn*deric 
William, was horn Oct, l.'j, 1795. Of the 
previous kings, Frederic I flied 17J.% 
Frederic W illiam J in 1740, Frederic 11 
(the Great) in 178i;, Frederic William II 
in 1797. — History of Prussia. The Teu- 
tonic knights received, in 1220, a strip of 
land on the Vistula Irom Conrad of Maso- 
Via (see Poland)^ in ortler that they might 
protect Poland from the h<>athc;n inlialiit- 
ants of Prussia. From V2HM) to ]5^K{,they 
carried on a war of extermination with 
eleven Prussian tribes. These at last be- 
came ChriwStians, and adoptetl the (>rjrman 
customs. The jiower of the Teutonic 
knights increased nipidly, and, in the fif- 
teenth century, their territory extended 
from the Oder, along the Rail ic, to the hay ot 
Finland, and contained cities like Dantzic, 
Klhirig, Thom, rulrii, i^vc. About 14(.4, 
they nded over 2,500,000 of |)eople, and 
liad an animal income of 800,000 marks. 
Rut the knights became tyrants, and the 
nubility and cities lintl no means of escap- 
ing their oppression hut hy submitting to 
Poland. A terrihk* war* ensued, fmm 
1454 to 14(i(), and the country was filled 
with bloodshed and devastation. In 1511, 
the knights <*lected Albert of Rnmden- 
Imrg, son of the margiiive of Anspaeli, to 
the office of grand master, with a view of 
strengthening thcinsidves. In 1525, the 
order was abolished entirely in Prussia, 
and its territory was converted into an 
hereditary duchy, under prince Albert and 
bis male descendants or brotln'i*s, as a fief 
of Poland. The rej>ublic of Poland ac- 
knowledged the .‘joven'ignty of the elector 
of Rrandetdnu'g in the duchy of Prii^ia 
hy the tivaty of Welan, Sepf. 19, 1(157. 
Towards ntiu’r powers, and especially’ 
Swcfleii, the great I'leetor Frederic Wil- 
liam (q. V.) also maintained a respectable 
attitude. His sou Fivderie HI placed^tho 
royal crown upon his head, Jan. 18, 1701, 
as* Frederic 1, thereby elevating Prussia 
Pmper to a kingdom. Vanity probably 
led liini to take this step, but, under him, 
the monnreliy increased in territory, and a 
desire for furl her increase — a necessar3r 
ooiiseqneiice of the scattered condition of 
its com|uinent parts — and the assumption 
of a station whicli required augmented 
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power to support it — l)ccame an early, and, 
it may be said, a ruling trait of Prussian 
policy, and tlie desire is still strong, for 
the original motive still remains. Fred- 
eric William 1 (q. V.) received ‘Stettin in 
1720, by the p^ace of Stockholm, and also 
Prussian Giieldres. He Wiis a tyrannical 
soldier, but sagacious, a friend of justice 
when it did not interiero with his caprices 
or plans. His tlesire to keep on foot a stantl- 
ing army of 60,000 men, led him to the 
enlisting of foreigners. He was frugal, 
and under him began the system so much 
developed by Fredt'ric II, of making tlie 
internal government ils much nspossibh' a 
machine. His love of Justice not iinfiv- 
qiiently led liim to infringe the indepen- 
(lenee of the judiciary. With many re-' 
sources which wailed oidy for develope- 
ment, Prussia came to Frederic theCireat, 
who made it one of the lirst po\v<‘i-s of 
Kurope. Claims upon ]mrrs of Silesia 
were used as a pretext for the invasion of 
that province. After several wars, he n> 
inuined in possession of the chief part of 
it. Etist Friesland was united with Prus- 
sia in 174^1. From the year 17<>.’l, Fred- 
ericks chief can? was direi'led to the int<*r- 
nal gorernmf»nt, almost all tin? branches 
of which he improved ; but tiie gr at 
number of troo|)s which he kept on liiot 
iiiducetl him to make the iricn'ase of rev- 
enue the cliief olyect of his govi'riimoiit, 
and the whole system of internal udiiiiii- 
istnuion was rcguluti?d with a view to 
make it a jirnductive machine. Sfpiare 
miles and population were then tin? meas- 
ure of power and liap|)iness in the policy 
of the Hiiro|)eaii cabinets ; tlie fii’st parti- 
tion of Poland, in 1772, was the conse- 
quence ; and, iVoni that time, l*russia sac- 
rificed Poland to iliissia, to si cun? its aid 
as an ally against Austria, The monarchy 
was almost douhi<;d under Frederic tJie 
Great. He left to his iicjdicw, Frederie 
William II, a territory of 71,670 square 
miles, with 5,800,000 iniiahituiits, and an 
army of 220,000 men (wliich, however, 
consumed almost four lifdis of the reve- 
nue of the state), and a treasure of 50 
million Prussian dollars (ahoui .‘14 riiilliou 
Spanish). IVederic the Great had no true 
love for his nation; his ruling passions 
were the love of I’ume and of power. I Ci? 
reganied the Prussian nation as a foreign 
general regards the army under I>..s com- 
mand. More than any oth(?r prince ho 
undermint?d the (ilerman empire, wliich, it 
must be owned, liad Ixscorne worse than 
worthless. He se{>aratcd entirely the 
army and the citizens — a system whose 
natural temiinatiou was Uie punishment 


of an insolent nobility on the field or jena. 
Under liis govcrimioiit industry was en- 
couraged ; the press enjoyed considenililo 
liberty ; Frederie was, in general, n lover 
of justice. With him died tiie principle 
which had giviMi motion to tlu* wlioh? sys- 
tem, and Mirahenu, in liis ilisloire scerHe, 
calls Prussia poitrriiurc nvant imtlunlc. 
His successor, Frederic William II, was a 
])rolligate and weak man ; the coimiry 
was badly governed ; tlu? liiiances ex- 
hausted, iukI her politics heeaiiie waver- 
ing, LK?eause Frediiric the (ireat hud elo- 
vatetl her to sueli a rank among the Furo- 
penii states, that shi' was obliged to take a 
prominent part in the most im])ortant af- 
fairs of the continent ; hut ufti'r she had 
lost the aid of his genius, sh(?l)ad not sulli- 
cient power to act iiidiqiendciitly. This 
waveritig cliiuactcr continued <.»r along 
s(‘ries of years. With hVcdcric (neGr<‘at, 
also, or, at least, under liiiii, iM'gan a sin- 
gular contradiction in Prussian politics. 
While, her goveriirnetit promotes witli 
great lihenility tin? ditfusiou of knowledge, 
and inanifi‘sts a real enthusiasm tor sci- 
ence, and several of her most eminent 
])nl>lic men are among the friends of fri'e 
institutions, yi't history finds lier siding 
with Kussia, and, ot* late, also, with Aus- 
tria, all three opposing witii a vain ohsti- 
iiaey tin* irn'sistihle progress of liberty. 
At lieichenbacli (q. v.), in I7IK), I^riissia 
appeared as mediator in tin? peace with 
the Porte, and in August, 17hl, hecaiiK? 
eonne»:ted again with the. eniirl of Vienna 
by the eonveiitioii of Pilnitz. (q. v.) Tlu? 
jirofligate t*xlravagaiice of the court of 
Frederic William II n*qiiired large sup- 
plies of money ; and PniKsia and Russia 
s»‘izcd iqion the n?nmindcr of Poland, un- 
der tin? pretext of ]Hitting down Jacobin- 
ism, although Frederic William had as- 
sented to tin? new Polish constitniion of 
jMay .‘1, I7!)l. TJie eahiiiet, which sur- 
rounded tin? imbecile king, was without 
priiicifik? ; it look possession of the terri- 
tory of Nnreinherg; it shared, in 171)3 and 
171k5, in the partitions of Poland, and 
made a secret treaty (August 5, 171)6) with 
Fnuice. A tier many inconsistent steps 
caused by lier urti6ci;d situation, Prussia 
resolved upon tin? maintenance of a strict 
neutrality, which, in the state of Europe 
at that time, was impossible. In 1803, 
France occupied Hanover. In 1805, when a 
third coalition was forming against France, 
Prussia wavered more than ever. The 
emperor of Russia, Alexander, appeared 
at Ilc'rtin, and brought about the conven- 
tion of Potsdam,Nov. 3, 1805; hut, after the 
battle of Austerlitz, Prussia sought for 
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peace, and concluded with France the 
treaties of Dee. 15, 1805, at Vienna, and 
of Feb. 1.5, 180G, at Paris. April 1, 180(1, 
she was obliged to occupy Hanover, and 
was severely rc;f)roached by I’ox. Alter 
Napoleon had concluded the confederacy 
of the Rhine, Prussia thought herself 
called tqK)n to form a counterpoise against 
France ; hut she could not efiect a confed- 
crncy ol'lhe stutt‘s ol’ Northern Germany. 
A war ensued, and a single battle — that of 
Jena, Oct. 14, 18()() — dis(‘.losed to the world 
tlie rottenness of the system of Frederic 
the Great (to rest the whole pow'cr of the 
state on the army, and to separate the 
anny as iiiuch as possible from the citi- 
zens, by taking for soldiers foreigners, and 
for ollicers noblemen only, whose arro- 
gaiKv? has never been surpasse<l, and bad 
iH) solid basis, not even that of large prop- 
erty). The peace of Tilsit, July!), 1807, 
rcrluced Prussia to half its Ibrmer dimen- 
sions, and this half had to support 150,000 
French soldiers until December, 1808, 
and to pay IJiO millions of francs; French 
garrisons remaiiUMl in the fortress^'s <»f 
iStettin, Kustrin and Glogau. The minis- 
ter Von Stein (at the hctid of affairs since 
(let. 5, 1807,) strove to regenerate Prus- 
sia, and, though he was a mo.st uncom- 
])rumising enemy of France, ('stublished 
iiy the edict of Oct. 0, 1807, new relations 
between the landlords and the cultivators, 
r.inl introdiKM'd several results of the 
Fi-encli revolution. The peasants were 
to be in future free, and might become 
owiu’i-s of th<^ soil ; and, Nov. 11), 1808, a 
)nunicii)al constitution, called the Siadte- 
ori/aang, was ('stahlishcd, by which the 
minister Stein .seems to liave intended to 
lay the foundation of a civil spirit, and to 
adapt the state of Prussia to the spirit 
of ilie age.* In 1808, Stein w'as obliged 
to leave (vermany, in consequenee of tlie 
pci-secutions of the French. June (>, 
IHIO, haroii llardcnberg was placed at the 
head of the goveriiiiient as state-clianceh 
lor. His administration is a most impor- 
tant om* for Prussia. (Sec Hardcnberf^,) 
TIk* ronfmuniiee of French oppression, 
instead of weakening i’nissia, strengthen- 
ed lier to n degree which would havt* been 
^la>uglit im{K)s.sih]o. Her energy broke 
forth with a w'oiidorful eflect in 181J1, 
'vlioii the king called on “ his })cople” to 
shake oft’ the French yoke. The nation 

* The l^t^dteordnun^ gives ihc cities tlie con- 
trol of their iMJcuiiiary ntTairs,' and, in some 
measure, oftlicir police. It was revised in 1831. 
and extended to cities acquired since its iiitro- 
durtion. It docs not, however, confer much real 
liberty. 


was then in a state of excitement, which 
the government gladly made use of, but 
did not understand, or, if it did under- 
stand, labored to check as soon us the oc- 
casion for turning it to profit had jiassed 
by. VVe have given, in the first division, 
iSiatislieSy &c. of Prussia, the incix'ase 
which tiiis monarchy received from the 
Vienna congress. Its political station is 
much the same as it was before l80Ci, 
though Pru.ssia has become more influen- 
tial tiiaii it was during the reign of Fred- 
eric William H, and is closely connected 
w'ith Austria and Russia, and instead of 
rallying round her the constitutional por- 
tion of G(;nnany, and making hei*self the 
champion of order and civil liberty in 
•that country, she shuts her eyes to the 
noble opportunity, and joins to the barba- 
rous might of Russia and the w'ithering 
despotism of Austria the light of science 
and civilization, and thus, in case of a 
general war, will compel the constitu- 
tional states of Germany again to join 
France. 

Mministraiion of Justice in Prussia. 
At the head of it is the minister of justice, 
whoso office cxtejuls to the organization 
of the wiioic department, all the appoint- 
ments in the same, &(*., and to decisions 
in ca.ses unprovided for, and the remedy- 
ing of what appeal's defective or contra- 
dictory’ by the authority of the king. 
Under him, in the ancient Prussian do- 
minions, arc the high coiiHs of tiie coun- 
tiy (Oberlandesgerichte) ; under these ihc 
lower courts, particuliu'ly the inquisUo- 
rials, whicli have charge of criminal 
rases ; the country and town courts ; royal 
“ justice-oftices,” courts of the mediatized 
princes, counts and barons, patrimonial 
courts ; commissioners of justice (advo- 
cates) and notai’ies. Tliere are also ec- 
clesiastical and commercial courts. Since 
the ju'W’ organization of justice in Prus- 
sia, it has always been the plan to appoint, 
even for courts of the first instance, sev- 
eral judges with collegiate power, for all 
cases wheix* the question is one of real 
legal investigation; Avhercas, in former 
times, ill Germany, iliere was hut one 
judge in all the coiiils of the firet instance. 
The same principle lii's at the foundation 
of the new Fix'iich orpnization. The 
judicial system in Prussia is ns follow’s : — 
A. In the Gennan countries between the 
Rliine and the Weser, the Elbe and Oder, 
including East Prussia, there is a con- 
sidenihle variety in the courts of the first 
instance, particularly in Silesia and Il’est- 
plialia, on account of the many lordships 
and principalities which have independent 
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courts of the first instance : sotno of tlic'iii 
ov«?n possess? courts of tlio second iii- 
stuiice. Ill the Catholic p?ms of the coun- 
try there arc*, also, the ecclesiastical c«)iirts 
of the archhisliops and bishops. The 
courts of the second iiistuin^e comprise 
sixteen liigh courts of the connlry, of 
which the one at Rerlin is called court of' 
the chamber (Kammer^crichl). These are 
permanent courts, and all the time in 
session, l ivery hiirh court of the country 
is ilivi(h*d into two senates (three onl\’ ex- 
cepted), of which the second forms gen- 
erally the court of a))peal, and ?it the 
same time attends to atfaii's of guardian- 
ship, &(•. The divisitiii into senates (‘xists 
also for criminal cases. These high 
courts of the country consist t»f pres-‘ 
idents, counselloi*s aiul assessews (all 
judges). Above them stands the privy 
supreme tribunal at Herliii, as a court of 
revision for important cases, (.^ivil cases, 
according to the ancient German custom, 
pass successively through three courts, 
criminal cases tlirougli two; luit all de- 
cisions in important criminal cases are 
sent to the minister of justice, and gen- 
erally are laid by him helJire the Kammcr- 
iCfricht for its opinion. For tin* conduct 
of iinesliirations there is a division, calle<l 
In/juisitoriat^ in the high courts of tla» 
country. This organi/ation exists in 
Fast and West Prussia, Rrandenburg, 
Pomfuaiiia, Silesia, Saxony, W'estphalia, 
and Ju liei*s-(,'JfJves-Jh‘rg. /i. The prov- 
ince of Posen had, during the existence of 
the duchy of Warsaw, a judicial organiza- 
tion entirely French, which, with certain 
nioditications, law be<*n retained by the 
ordinance of Feb. P, 1S17. "J'here are, in 
tlial province thirty-one courKs ofthe peace, 
for much the sJime objects as the French 
courts of this sort, namely, to effect com- 
promises, to decide in at'fions for the re- 
covery of small ilebts, contracts of hire, 
insults, iSce. As courts of the .second in- 
stance for cases decided by the justiei's of 
the peace, and of the first instance fi>r oth- 
er cases, there are seven “ country courts” 
[Land^erichte), corresponding' to the 
French tribunaux dt premiere instance. In 
some cases, the oral pleading has be<;n re- 
tained in civil case.s, but with an extension 
ofthe power ofthe judge, and a curtailing 
oftlic irregular writing, which the French 
process permits to the advocates, (riec 
Process.) For criminal cases then* arc 
four iufpjisiloriats, entirely in the Prussian 
form. A high court of appc*al at Posen, 
with two presidcuits and eight coun.sellors 
(Jiidg(js), fiirms the court of highest in- 
stance in all cases. The first appeal w 


made from one counirj* court to another; 
so that these courts exercise mutually an 
appellate jurisdiction over (mch other. 
'Pile high court of appeal is not nitui'ly a 
court ol' cassation ((|. v.), but go(‘s into a 
consideration of the whoh^ ca.se, and <le- 
cides it upon the merits. 'J'ln* courts ofthe 
peace consist of ti judg?^ and an assessor 
(a.^sistant). The country <*ourts comprise 
sixty-two presidents, directors, counsellors 
and a.ssj's.sors. C. In tlu^ jirovince of the 
J.owcr Rhine, the Fnuich administration 
has been retained entirely, as well in 
respect to the organizatimi of the 
courts as to the nature* of tin* process. 
(Only the J''ast(*rn Rlu'iiisii part «)f the 
distrn't of tin* country court of (/ohh'iitz 
has the Prussian organization.) In this 
pro\ ince, there are J ‘2*1 courts of the peace. 
Above them .•^land six country c*. irts, with 
ninety-one presidents, counsellors and as- 
.sessoi*s. 'Ph<i court of second instance 
(in regard to courts of tin,* peace the third) 
is tin* RIn nish c»)urt of a[)p«’al, with twj) 
presitleiits, twenty-six coimsi*llors,and two 
assessors. There, arc in tln*s(* courts, cnl- 
lecti\ely, thirty-three advocates of the 
crown. At Aix-la-( 1ia|>ell(',(*ohh‘nt/,( Co- 
logne, (.'n‘feld, lOlherfi ld and Trevt‘s are 
commercial courts. Appeals of cassati«»ii 
(q. V.) go to the court of cassation at Rer- 
liti. /J. The |:rincipality of Neufchatel 
and Valingin has its own ancient judicird 
system. 'J'he lower judicial aiitliorities 
are* the mayoi*s and cast«*llans; the higher 
an; two sovereign coiirl.s, in wlfn*h the 
gtivernor presidi's, and to which e.ach 
esliite (nobility, ofiicei-s and cojiminnities) 
Hf*nds fi>ur members. 'J 'he .supreme tribu- 
nal at Rerlin is the highest court of justice 
for that part r>f flnr IViissian monarchy, in 
which the Prussian judh'ial system pre- 
vails. It deciilcs otdyas the higln*st c(Mirt 
of appeal, the court of third instance, in 
causes in which tin; amount in disput<* is 
at l<*/ist 2000 ficrman dollai-s, with the ex- 
ception of a fi;w kinds of cases which be- 
long to it, without n‘gard to tin* timotiiit, 
and of some which are cxcej)t<*d from its 
jurisdiction, witinait regard to theannmiit. 
It acts only on the reports carri(‘d up to it 
from the lower courts, and, whetn*v(‘r a 
disputed fact remains to be st'ttlcd, the 
caiist; is sent hack to the inferior court. 
The niinierotis other courts, which possess 
final jurisdiction, have proveiited this tn- 
lainal from contributing so much to giy<J 
compk;U;ness and uniformity to the juris- 

]irudf;nce ofthe country, as other supreme 

tribunals in <»ther countries ; for example, 
the parliament of Paris, the court of cassa- 
tion, the court of the imperial charnhci*, 
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the Roman rota, &c. The regulation of 
the judicial system has hitlierto liillen 
principally to tlie minister of justice. The 
supivme trihunni, in the year 1824, con- 
Histcd of a president (hearinw the rank of 
minister) ami twenty counsellors, who 
were c.hostm from the most distinguished 
monihers of the supreme tribunals of all 
tlai |»rovinc<*s. in addition to thest^, tlujre 
was rstahlishiMl, in IHIJ), for the admiiiis- 
tration of justice in the Rhenish jjrovinces 
of Ih-iissia, a court ol’ revision and cas- 
sation at Jlcrlin. For the grand duchy of 
Posen th(!re is a supreme court of ap|>eal, 
consisting of a pn;sident afid eight coun- 
s“llors at Pfwcii. Swedish Pomemnia 
also has its old system of justice, a court 
of live memhers, and a sujireme court of 
appeal, comj)ose<I of a president and three 
counsellors, both estahlislied at (Jreifswnld. 

Prus^Hutn Coile (JlllfTimcincs Ijandrtcht^ 
that is, universal law of the <*o!intry, called 
also, soiin'times, liy li»reigiiei-s, Codex Fri- 
denritnius). All the kings of Prussia and 
}trand<‘nhurg, siii<*e the elector Frederic 
William of ilramhMihurg, have zealously 
endeavored to improve llie system of law 
ainl legislation ; hut none of them have 
understood so thoroiigiily the real wants 
of tin; people, and none have had sticli 
success tis king Frederic 11, wdio was, in a 
gn’at many respects, a iKUicfactor to his 
country. Jininedintely after the conclu- 
sion of his first war, he gave to the courts 
a more simple and elfieient eonstitution. 
The minister of justice (liigli-ehaneellor), 
Hanmel V. (Joe(!eji, a celebrated lawyer, 
began a (Corpus Juris Fridericianumj in 
wliicli tlu! Komaii la\v was brought into a 
natural order, general firineiples laid down 
and eoiM'lusions dedueed, all subtleties 
and Hetions, and all rules not applicable to 
tin; slate of (rermany, excluded, atnl all 
doubtful laws settled (1st part 1749, 2«l 
part l/ol). Hut this essay cml)raced only 
a small part of tin; system of law; and, 
‘dtliongli it was intnulueed in some prov- 
uiees, still the pro|)osed end was not yet 
attained. After Coeeeji’s death ( 1755), liis 
constitution of the courts fell into disuse, 
junl tin; design of making a new code of 
laws was for the time abandoned. Rut, 
ui 1780, under the suporinteiidenee of the 
Juinister Von (farmer, the formation of a 
code was iindertuken, and prosecuted with 
unceasing activity. It was not intended 
make an entirely new code of laws, but 
h> «»ipply the def(;ets of the existing sys- 
tem, The Roman law was, thert;lore, 
luken as the foiindalion of the work. To 
cadi passage was prt;tixcd the place 
'vliich it should occupy in the code, or the 


ground on which it was rejected, and 
whatever the new institutions made neces- 
sary was added according to the prevailing 
law. This co<le was published from 1784 
to 1788, in six parts. Tlie opinions of 
those who understood the subject were 
requesteil, and prizes offered for the best 
commentiirif;8 on it ; and the whole was 
completed in June, 1791, under the title 
“GiUHTal Prussian Code.” Some slight 
faults which were pointed out having l)een 
corr(;cted, it was prontulgated June 1, 
1794, un(h;r the title Allgemtines Land- 
recht, Tlie work has, from the first, held 
a iiigh rank, and only one distinguished 
voice has been raised against it, that of 
John George Schloss(;r, in his Five Letters 
^n Legislation, and particularly on the 
Plan of the Prussian Code (Frankfort, 
1789 — 90, 2 parts), which, on the whole, 
tak»; tlie same ground as Von Savigny 
Ikls lately done [Utbtr den Beruf iinstrer 
Zeit zur Gcsetzfrcbungf Rerlin, 1815),* op- 
posing all modern codes. The reforms 
which have been eflected since 1808 liave 
greatly add(;d to its value, and the eftbrts 
for its improvement are still continued. 
Among the commentariejs should lie dis- 
tinguislied F. 11. von Stromheck’s Supple- 
ment to the (Jeneral Code for the Prussian 
States (Leipsie, 1824, 2 vols.). 

Prussia Proper includes tlie. two prov- 
inces of East and West Prussia. East 
Prussia is mainly made up of the former 
duchy of l*russia, and A\'est Prussia is a 
pari of Poland, which was taken in the 
])artitions. Kdiiigsherg is the capital of 
East Prussia. Dantzic and Marienwenler 
are tlie most important places of West 
Prussia. 

Prussian Rlue. (See jBhie, Prussian^ 
and Prussic Acid,) 

Prussic Acid, or Hydrocyanic Acid, 
is proeun;d by the following process: 
To a ipiaiitity of powdeivd prussian blue, 
ditfiiseil in boiling water, let n'd oxide of 
mercury he addiul in successive portions, 
till the blue color is destroyed. Filter 
the liipiid, and eoneenlratc till a pellicle 

* This work of’Mr. von Savigny, wliose objec- 
tions against the aotitiuie of our time, not to make, 
but to eoin|»ile codes, wc by no means share, nor 
even consider very prolbiiiid, is, nevertheless, 
highly interesting, as might have been expected 
from’ the reputation of the author, ^^'c recom- 
mend its |H'riisal with reference to the history of 
the code heiv in ipiesiion. It sets in a striking 
light the extreme care with which the Piiissian 
code was drawn up, in nhich respect it is iiiucli 
tiistinguished from the French and Austrian 
coilcs. Savigny‘s wi>rk has been tnuislntcd under 
the title On tlie’ Aptitude of the present Age for 
Legislation ami Jurisprudence, by a Hamster of 
lancolii's Inn (London). 
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apiHMrs upon its suriiicc. On cooling, 
crj'stals ot’priissiato (or cyanide) of iiicr- 
ciiry will make their app<?arance. These, 
after drj'iiig, are put into a tiihulated 
glass retort, to the betik of whicli is 
adapted a horizontal tube, about two leet 
long, and fully half an imdi wide at its 
middle part, 'riio tirst third part next 
the retort is tilled with small piee(‘s of 
white marble, the rest with fused muriate 
of lime. To the end of this tube is 
adapted a small receiver, which is im- 
mersed ill a freezing luixtun*. Pour on 
tlie ciystals in the retort, imiriatie acid in 
rather less quantity than is siitlicieiit to 
saturate tlie oxide of ni(*rcury which 
formed th«?m. Apjdy a ver}' g<*!itle lieat 
to tlie retort. Prussic acid will be evolv-^ 
ed in vapor, and will condt'iise in the 
tube, ^^'hatever muriatic acid may pass 
ovt‘r with it will be <letained by the mar- 
ble, w'hile the water will be absorbeil by 
the muriate of lime. Jiy nuauLs of a 
mod<*rate heat applied to the tulu*, the 
prussic acid may be ma<h; to ]mss su<?- 
cessively along; and, after having been 
left some time in contact with the muri- 
ate of lime, may be ilriven over into the 
receiver. As the carbonic acid, <?volve<l 
from marble by the Jimriatii*, is apt to car- 
ry oft* some of the prussic acid, can? 
shotild be taken so as to prevent tin; dis- 
tillation of this mineral acid. Prussic 
acid, thus obtained, has the following 
jiroperties: it is a colorless licpiid, pos- 
sessing a strong odor, somewhat resem- 
bling that of pi*ach blossoms; ainl the 
exhalation, if incautiously inhaleil, may 
produce sickness or fainting. Its taste is 
cooling at first, then liot, asthenic in a 
higli (legree, and a true poison. Its spi?- 
ciftc gravity, at 44i°, is 0.70.58 ; at 04°, 
0-(iy<)0. It boils at 814", ^ttwl congeals at 
about .‘P, becoming crystallized with the 
fibrous form of iiitruti; of aminonia. The 
cold which it produces, when reduced 
into vapor, even at the tempcratunj of 
08°, is sufficient to congeal it. ^J'his phe- 
nomenon is easily produced by putting a 
small drop at the end of a slip of pa]>er, 
or a glass tube, njough re[ieatedly rec- 
tified on pounded inarifte, it retains the 
])roi)erty of feelfty reddening ])uper tinged 
bine with litmus. The red color distip- 
pears as the acid evaporates. The vapor 
of prussic acid is 0.0470. It was analyz- 
ed by (jray-Lussac by passing it through 
an ignited porcelain tube, containing 
coils of fine iron win?. No trace of oxy- 
gen could be fecund in it. The result 
irtis as follows : — 


Carbon, 44/10 

Nitrogen, 51.71 

Hydrogen, 8.90 


loo. ' 

This acid, when comfMin*<l with other 
luiiinal jirodiicts, is distinguished by the 
grnit quantity of iiitrogim it eoiituiiis, by 
its small fpiantity of liydrogtm, and the 
total absence of oxygen. When this 
strong acid is kept in w'ell-(;los(*d vesstds, 
even thmigli all acet'ss of the air is ])re- 
veiited, it soiiietiiiH's uiuh.Tgoes decompo- 
sition in less than one hour. It begins 
by assuming a n*ddish-brown color, wfficli 
becomes (leejM'r and di*eper, until at 
length it defiosits a carlamuceous matter, 
which gives a deep coloc to botli a<‘i(l 
and water, and emits an odor like that of 
ammonia. V\'lien potnssiimi heated in 
prussic acid vapor, mix(*d with bydnigen 
or nitrogen, tln?re is absorption without 
iiiilammation, and the metal is converted 
into a gray, sjiongy siibstanei*, wliieh 
mi‘lts, and assumes a y(*llow color. {8u|)- 
posing the (juantity of potassium emjiloy- 
ed capable i)f disengaging from water a 
volume of liydrogeu equal to 50 parts, 
we find, after the action of the potassium, 
tlnit the gaseous mixture lias ex|)erieiice(l 
a diminution of volume anioiiiiting to 50 
parts. On treating this mixture with 
potash, Olid mialyzing the residue by ox- 
ygijii, we liiid that 50 parts of hydrogen 
Lave been produccul, and, conscipjcntly, 
that the potassium lias uhsorixsl 100 parts 
of priissie acwl vapor; liir lliere is a dini- 
iiiutioii of .50 parts, w'liieh would obvious- 
ly have been twice as grt?at, had not 50 
parts of hydrogen been disengaged. The 
yiftlow luiilter is prussiatc? of potash, prop- 
erly a ('.yunido of |)otassium, in analogy 
w4th the chloride and iodide of poUissiurn, 
formed w'lieii tlie vapor of muriatic and 
liydriodic acid is made to act u|)on potas- 
siiiin. The base of prussic acid thus 
divested of it.s liydrogen, to which it owed 
its modifying quality, is called cyanogen 
by Cay-Lussac, in allusion to its lieing the 
basis of the blue color of priissian blue. Jt 
is obtained by lieating tlie cyanide of mer- 
cury ill a small glass retort. It soon black- 
ens, and melts like animal matter, at the 
same time disengaging the cyanogen in 
abundance. This substance, which is the 
true radical of the acid under consideration, 
is possessed of the following properties ; It 
is a jierinanently elastic fluid, of a strung 
and penetrating odor, and a densitjj, when 
compared with air, of 1,8. It is inflain- 
iriablc, and bums with au intensclv beau- 
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tifiil bluish flame, bordering on purple. 
It consists of nitrogen 21).()54, and carbon 
25.4 1 H, and is, therefore, u bicarbiiret of 
cyjiiiogon. Though a compound Iwdy, it 
lijis a remarkable tendency to combine 
witJi ek;ineiitary bodies. Thus it is capa- 
ble of uniting with the simple rion-rrietal- 
lic, bodies, and evinces a strong attraction 
i’or the metals. It enters into (iirect com- 
bination with a few alkaline bases only, 
and the*se compounds are by no means 
j)crrnan(mt ; hence it has no claim to be 
considered us an acid. To return to the 
j)roperti<‘s of prussic acid, before we de- 
scribtj the other compounds of cyanogen. 
ikir}'tes, heated in i)russic acid, yields its 
barium to the cyunog(‘ii of the acid to 
form a cyanuret of barium, while the hy- 
drogen of the acid and tin; oxygen of the 
earth unite to form water. Potash and 
soda behave in a similar manner, as re- 
spects their bjL'ses. Prussic acid is the 
most violent of all poisons. When a rod 
ili|)[)ed into it is brought in contact with 
the tongue of an animal, death ensues 
Indiin* the rod can be withdrawn. Doc- 
tor Mageiidie has, howevcT, introduced 
its employment into medicine, lie found 
it beneficial against ])hthisis and chronic 
catarrhs, ilis f()rmula is the following: 
JMix one part of the pure prussic acid 
with H-i of water by weight. To this 
mixture he gives the name of medicinal 
prussic acid. Of this he takes 1 irros^ or 
51) grs. troy, distilh'd water 1 lb., or 75(50 
grs., pure sugar 1.4 oz., or 70^1 grs., and, 
niixing tin; ingredients well together, he 
administers a table-spoonful every morn- 
ing and evening. One ten thousandth of 
prussic acid may be detected in water, by 
the addition of a few drops of solution of 
i^idphate of inm. This test, though deli- 
cati*, is suri)assed by another, in which 
^*<>ppcr is used, and which will detect 
one twenty thousandth of prussic acid in 
Water. 'Po i>m[)loy it, W't; must render 
die liquicl containing the jirussic acid 
}<lightly alkaline wdtli potash, add a few 
drojis of sulphate of copper, and, after- 
wards, sufiicient muriatic, acid to redis- 
f^olve the excess of oxide, of cojiper. The 
liquid will appear inon? or less milky, ac- 
<*ording to the quantity of prussic acid 
l>rcs<;nt. Prussic acid is tbrined in a gn'at 
many chemical operations; ns, lor iii- 
stanee, by tnmsmitting uinmnniaeal gas 
uver ignited chareoai contained in a ttibe ; 
as also by heating in a glass tidie, closed 
at one einl, a mixture of oxalate of nmmo- 
*aa and oxalate of manganese. Prussic 
acid exists in the vegetable kingdom, 
fhe peculiar smell of bitter almonds, 


peaeb flowers, and the leaves of the lauro^ 
cerasu8, and of other vegetables, is owing 
to this substance. Prussic acid is often 
obtained fmin the jieach and apricot ker- 
nels. The i)ark of the prunus padus con- 
tains much of it, and water distilled from 
it is capable of killing animals. Cyano- 
gen unites with oxygen, and gives rise 
to a compound called cyanic acid. It 
consists of cyanogen 2(5 parts, and oxygen 
16. It crystallizes in oblique rhomboidal 
prisms, wdiich are colorless and transpa- 
rent, insoluble in cold w'ater, but are dis- 
solved in hot water, as well as in the 
strong acids. Its most remarkable prop- 
erty is, that it al low’s of being boiled with 
the strong acids without undergoing de- 
composition f>r change. With the metal- 
lic oxides it forms salts that do not deto- 
nate. The cyanous acid contains just half 
as much oxygen as the cyanic, and is 
chanictcrized by the facility with wliich it 
is resolved by water into carbonic acid and 
ammonia, and by the property of deto- 
nation, when in union with the oxides of 
mercur>' and silver. It is, in fact, the 
same substance as tlio fulminic acid, 
which is essential in the fulminating 
compounds of thes<j metals. (See /Wmi- 
nation, and Fulminating Silver^ tuid Mer- 
cury, under these metals respectively.) 
W^e have also two compounds of the rad- 
ical of prussic acid w’ith chlorine, called 
the chloride of cyanogen, and the bichloride 
of cyanogen. Tlie Ibrmer of these is solid 
at 0 of Pahr. Between 5° and 10° 5^, it is 
liquid, and also at (5^<°, under a pressure 
of four atmospheres; but, at the common 
pressure; and temperature, it is a eoloiiess 
g*as. Ill the liquid state, it is as limpid 
and colorless as w’ater. It Ijjls a veiy 
ofteiisive odor, irritates the eyes, and is 
highly injurious to aiiiiiiai life. It con- 
sists of 3(5 jiarts chlorine and 2(5 of cyano- 
gen. The bichloride of cyanogen con- 
tains twice lus mucli chlorine as the pre- 
ceding compound. It is solid at common 
temperatures ; at 284° it fuses, and boils 
at 374°. Its vapor is acrid, and excites a 
flow of tears, and is injurious to lile. Its 
odor is siinihu* to that of chlorine. W hen 
boiled ill water, it is converted into muri- 
atic and cyanic acid. There is a com- 
])ouiid of iodine and cyanogen of some- 
what similar properties. It has a caustic 
taste and a penetrating odor. It is very 
volatile, and sustains a temperature above 
212°, w^itliout decomposition. Bromide of 
cyanogen has also been fbnned, and re- 
sembles the last mentioned coni|)oiind. 
Cyanogen forms an acid compound by a 
union with hydmgen and iron. It is 
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neither volatile nor poisonous in sinnll 
quantities, aiul is destitute of otlor. It is 
gmdually deeoinposed by exposure to the 
light, forming prussic aeid and prussiiUi 
blue. It (U'coniposes some sidts of the 
more powerful acids: peroxide of iron, 
for example, unites with it in preference 
to sulphuric acid, unless the hitter is con- 
centrated. As tliii- acid contains no oxy- 
gen, but simply consists of carbon, hydro- 
gen, nitrogen and metallic iron, the name 
of /errureted ehyazic acid (chjazic, from 
the initials of carbonj hydrogen and azote) 
li:us been proposed; but the term ftrro- 
cyajiic acid is mon' generally employed. 
C')f the salts formed by this acid, the most 
im[)ortaut in chemistry is the Jerrocyanate 
of potash (formerly called the pntssiale of 
potash). It is transparent, and of a beau- 
tiful lemon yellow color. In large crys- 
tals, it possesses a certain kiial of t<»ugh- 
ness, and in thin scales, a degn’e of ehus- 
ticity. Its solution is not afftH'tetl bv 
alkalies, but it is decomposed by almost all 
tlie salts of the permanent metals. TJie 
following table presents a view of tlie col- 
ors of the metallic precipitates thus ob- 
tained : — 


Soliitiuna of 

Ciive a 

Mangan(»se 

White precipitate. 

Protoxid.e of iron . . 

( ’opious white. 

Deutoxide of iron . 

(*o|nous clear blue. 

'Pritoxide of iron . . 

( Vipious dark Iduc. 

Till 

White. 

Zinc 

a 

Antiriionv 

ii 

Uranium 

Blooil red. 

Cerium 

White. 

Cobalt 

Gntss green. 

Titaruum 

(ireeii. 

Bismuth 

White. 

Protoxide of cojiper 

u 

Deutoxide of copper 

IVirnson brown. 

Nickel 

Apple green. 

Lead 

While. 

Deutoxide of rner - ) 

u 


cury 

Silver 

Palladium . . . . 
Rhodium, platina 
and gold 


“ passing 
blue in the air. 
Olive. 

None. 


to 


Iron, though contained in the fermeyanic 
acid and all its salts, cannot be d('.t(;cted 
in them by thf3 usual tests of iron ; for the 
liquid tests are fitted only for detecting 
oxide of iron as existing in a salt, and 
therefbn3 cannot be exfiected to indicate 
the pre8e3nce of metallic iron, while form- 
ing one of the elements of an acid. The 


beautiful dye, called prussian hlue^ is a /cr- 
rocyanaie of the peroxide of iVort, and is 
always formed when ferrocyanic acid or 
its sidts an3 mixed in a solution with a 
jiersalt of iron. The usual mode of man- 
ufiicture is by mixing together one part 
of the ferrocyaiiate of potash, one part of 
coppenw and four of alum, each previous- 
ly dissolved in water. lh*ussiun blue, 
mingled with more or h’ss alumine, pn*- 
cipitates. It is aAerwards dried on chalk 
stones in a stove. "J'he liTrocyaiiate of 
potiu^h employed in the proci‘ss is prepar- 
ed by heating to redness dried blood, or 
other animal matters, with an equal weight 
of jiearlash, until the mixture has ac((uir- 
e<l a piL<ty consisten<*e. The suiphocyanic 
acid is a compound of cyaiiogt'ii, sulphur 
and hydrogen. Cyanogen tiirms two 
compounds with sulphur alone, luid one 
with seleiuum. 

Pkutu ; a rivc.*r of lOurope, which rises 
in Galicia, in the Carpathian mountains, 
and empties into the Danulat below (bi- 
lacz. Ry the treaty of Jbicharest between 
Russia and the Porte (May (», the 

Pruth, from its entrance into 31ol(lavia, 
was recognised as the boundary of the 
two empires, and all that part of Moldavia 
lying on the l(*ft bank, was ceded to Rus- 
sia. In 1711, Peter the (ireat (see Piter 1), 
after thri'e days* disadvaiitagt^ous lighting 
on tin* Pruth, was siirromidial by tlie 
Turkish lbri*es, and e\lricati‘d only by a 
treaty, conchidiMl through the prudence 
and ])romptitude of the empress. (See 
Catharine /.) J>y the treaty of Adrian- 
ople (Septemb(‘r, lKi9) it was slipiduteil 
that the Pruth slioidd continue toil>rm the 
boiJinlary between the Russian and Turk- 
ish territories. 

PiiYNNK, William, a learned lawy<‘ranil 
antiquary, was born at Swanswick, in 
Sonierst^tshire, in HiOO, and was placed at 
Oriel college. Ox fon I, where he was grad- 
uated bachelor of arts, in lt»‘iO. lb; then 
removed to I/uicolifs-inn to study the law, 
and l»ecame barrister, bencher, aial reader 
of that society. Ilis attendance upon the 
lectures of doctor Preston, a distinguished 
Puritan, strongly attached him to that 
sect, and he began to write as early as 
1627, attacking the drinking of healths, 
love-locks, popery, and Arminianisin, 
Avhich he deemed the enormities of tho 
age. In 1()32, he published his work 
against theatrical exhibitions, entitled i/W' 
irio-Mttsiix ; which, although licensed by 
archbishoj) Abbot’s idiuplain, yet, in con- 
sequence of some reflections upon female 
actors, that were construed to bo levellcij 
at the (piecn (who had acted iu a pastoral 
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after the publication of the work), brought 
u pei*sccution upon the author in the stur- 
cliarnl)er, which condemned him to ii fine 
of £5000, to be expelled the univernity of 
Oxford and LincoiiiVinn, to be degraded 
from his profession of the law, to stand 
twice in the pillory, losing an car each 
time, and to remain a pris<.»ner for life. 
Prynne continued writing against prelacy 
in {)rison ; until, for a virulent piece, en- 
titled News from Ipswicli, he was again 
sentciured by the stJir-clmnibcr to a fine 
of £5000, to lose the remainder of his 
e:ii*s in the pillory, and to be branded in 
each cheek with the letters S. I j. (seditious 
libeller). This sjMiteuccj was also execut- 
ed, and he was removed for imprisonment 
to Caernarvon castle, and afterwards to 
the island of Jersfjy. Ilis spirit was not, 
however, to be siibdiujd, and he continued 
to write until the meeting of parliament 
in lf)40, when, being chosen represtmta- 
tivc for Newport in Cornwall, the bouse 
of commons issued an order for his re- 
lease. He entered London, with other 
snlferers, in triumphant proct^ssioii, and 
petitioned the commons for damages 
jigainst his prosecutors. ()u the impeacli- 
ineiitof Laud, he was ein]»loyed as chief 
inanagor of the prosecution, and, when 
the parlianient hecanie victorious, was 
appointed one of the visitors to the uni- 
versity of Oxford, where he labored stren- 
uously to advance the cause of Presbyte- 
. riaifarn. He warndy o])posed the Inde- 
pendents when tluiv accpiircd ascendency, 
and used all his iniiueiice to produce an 
accommodation with the king, being one 
of the members who were excluded and 
imprisoned on that account With the 
otlier excluded incml)cre, be resumed bis 
in 1651), and displayed so much zeal 
for the restoration, that general Monk was 
obliged to check bis impetuosity. He 
i^at in the healing parliament ns member 
for Bath, and on tlie restoration w'os aj)- 
pointed to the office of chief keeper of 
tlje reconls in the Tower. He occupied 
bis later years in writings connected with 
l)is office in the Tower, and finished his 
life at Ins chambers in LiucoliiVinn, in 
1661). Piynnc was a man of extensive 
learning and indefatigable indiistiy, but 
Wanted genius and judgment Ilis works, 
of wbicli Wood has given a catalogue, 
tntiount to 40 volumes, folio and quarto, 
th(?^iiost valuable of which is bis Collection 
^f Hcconls (3 vols., folio). 

, Prytaneum; tlie building in Athens, 
tn which the Prytancs (tliose senators who 
presided in turn) held their meetings, and 
lived at the public expense during tlio 
VOL. X. 34 


Airly-fivc or thirty-six days of their pres- 
idency. Tlie liberty of eating in the Pry- 
taneiim was one of the highest marks of 
honor, and was conferred only on iliose 
who liad done important service to the 
state. Napoleon established a school in Par- 
is under the name of the prytanie, in which 
some hundreds of scholars were educated, 
mostly at the expense of the state. They 
\verf3 educated together until they were 
twelve years old, when they were trained 
for civil ufTuirs (for which there were five 
professoi-s), or for the military service (for 
which there were three professors). At 
the age of fifteen years, tliey left this insti- 
tution, for the piirjiose of completing llieir 
education in otlicr seminaries. 

Psalm; in general, a song; in a nar- 
rower sense, a sacred song (from the Gi*eck 
\{,aX\uVf to play on a stringed instrument,- 
to sing). Psalm is used purticularly to de- 
note the sacred songs which arc contained 
in die rollection of religions lyric poems 
in tlie Old Testament. They are mostly 
of the time of David, or of a later period, 
one only, perhaps (the 90tli, the psulni of 
Moses), being of more ancient dale. (See 
Hebrew Littralurc.) David, who airanged 
the temple music, not only appointed fi*bm 
the Levites a considerable number of 
singers and niiisirinns, but also composed 
fur the divine woraliip sacred songs, which 
serveil as a model for many othera. Sev- 
eral of the psalms that hear his name ore 
not, indeed, writti n by him, but only 
composed in his manner, and therefore 
called by his name. Seventy-one, in 
particular, are ascribed to him, hut some, 
even of these, are evidently of a later 
date. On the other hand, the contents 
and style of some which do not bear bis 
name, and the snpcrsciiptions of wliich 
have, perhaps, been lost, show him to 
have been the author. To his times be- 
long most of the psalms attributed to 
Asaph, Homan, and Ethan or Jeduthun. 
Twelve psalms hear Asaph’s name, of 
which several sliow' traces of a later origin. 
Asaph, son of Beraciiiah, was a Levitc, and 
(1 Chroji. xvi,5) the first of the chief mnsi- 
cians a])pointed by David for the divine 
worahip. The name of lleinau is attached 
to one only (the 86th psalm). Heman, sur- 
named the Ezrahite, seems to have been 
a Levite, anti is named among tiie chief 
singei's ,of David. Some of the Psalms 
were composed by Solomon, who, acconl- 
ing to the Firct Book of Kings (iv, 32) 
wrote “a thousand and five son^” hut 
whose nanio is afiixad, in our collection, 
to two only (tlie 72d and 127t]i), and of 
these the firet seems ratlier to have been 
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written for Solomon than by him. Put, 
on the other hand, some others, of un- 
known authors, may be^ his ; several are 
at least of his time, and refer to events 
of his reign — the consecration of the tem- 
ple, &c. The opinion that some psidins 
are of the time of Samuel, and written by 
the prophet himself, is supported by no 
historical testimony, but is not impiobuble. 
Most of those by unknown autliors seem to 
be of later date ; some few apparently belong 
to the reigns of the kings immediately suc- 
ceeding Solomon, several to the mournful 
days of the Babylonish captivity aiid of 
the return, especially those headed “for 
the sons of Korah,” most of which are 
probably by the same author. Of later 
date, also, are probably those culled “songs 
of the degrees,” which some have referred 
to the return from Babylon, othei*s to the 
annual pilgrimages to Jerusalem and the 
temple, and which othei*s suppose to have 
been sung on the steps of the tciuple. Fi- 
nally, a few seem to belong to the age of the 
Mnccal)ees. The psalms of David, wheth- 
er actually com|K)sed by liiui, or merely of 
his time, probably constituted an earlier 
collection, which extendeil to the TM, 
Those w hich follow are, for the most part, 
more modem. Our collection consists 
of 150 psalms, but the manuscripts are not 
all mimbei*cd alike. The Septuagint and 
Vulgate unite the 9th and lOtli, and the 
J04th and 105th, while tln^ divide tlie 
llOtli and the 147th into two, that their 
iiuinber differs in some respects from that 
of the English translation. The Maso- 
rites, without any sufficient reason, divided 
the whole collection into five lM)oks. 
The Psalms are lyric poems, chiefly odes, 
and didactic, elegiac or idyllic. (See 
Lowrth’s Hebrew Poetry,) Most of them 
are in the form of prayer, or begin or end 
with prayer; and, whether they utter 
complaint, lamentation or consolation, are 
expressive of the deepest trust in G<k1. 
Their morality is pure, except in some of 
David’s martial or triumphal songs, or 
songs of lamentation, in which we find 
€!Xpmssions of hate, cruelty, and national 
pride. But they ore all truly ii'jtional, and 
most of tliern of a pure religious tone. 
They are among the Ugliest and subliroest 
fifforts of poetry ; and the holy light of 
revelation, the inspiring belief in the et(;r- 
nal true God, spreads over them a bright 
s])lendor, and fills them with deep fervor. 
They must not lie compared with the 
other lyric productions of the ancient 
world; they are altogether the peculiar 
growth of the holy land, where the voice 
of revelation resounded most loudly, and 


was preserved the most purely. Many 
of their allusions are historical, and must 
be explained by history ; but it would be 
going too far to qjtempt to explain every 
thing Jiistorically ; since it is evident that 
much is metaphorical, some, though a 
smaller portion, allegorical, and much pro- 
phetical, referring to the future, nithcr 
than to the past. Some, on account of 
their local allusions, are less instructive to 
us ; but most of them are rich in encour- 
agement, consolation, filial trust, joyful 
confidence in God, evidences of humility 
and patience, and arc well adapted for the 
sacred songs of Christians. It may he 
added that the colh^rtion in the Old Tes- 
tament by no means' contains the whole 
treasure of Hebrew psalms. Not only 
are the songs of Solomon lost, hut there 
arc niaiiy othe>*s mentioned in the Old 
T(;stament which are not in oui biblical 
collection. 

PsALMAXAZAR, Gcorgc, tlic ossiimed 
name t)f a man of letters, who is chiefly 
known as a literary imi>ostor. He was 
born of Catholic parents, in the south of 
France, in 1979. Ilis mother, lieing aban- 
doned by her husl)and, sent her son to 
u school kept by Franciscan friars ; and 
he was afierwards plactKl in a college of 
the Jt^suits. lie then studied among the 
Domiiucans, and having finished his edu- 
cation, acted as a private tutor. Leaving 
his situation, he engaged in several adven- 
tures ; and, at length, having stolen from 
a church, w here it had been dedicated, 
the habit of a pilgrim, he roved about in 
that character, suTwisting on charity. He 
afterwards became a common vagrant, 
and then serv ant to the keeper of a tavein, 
whose house he left clandestinely, and, re- 
new'ing his wandering inode of life, he 
conceived the project iif professing him- 
self to lie a Japanese convert to Christian- 
ity, who hud found his way to Europe. 
As he did not find this scheme very profit- 
able, he adopted the character of a heathen 
native of the island of Formosa, and, in 
order to support his pi*etcnsions, he con- 
trived a new language, which he called 
tlio Formosan. At this time he liecuino 
acquainted with a clergyman iiniiied In- 
nes, who, conceiving he could turn tlie 
imposture to good account, iiersuaded the 

E retended FormosaQ to suffer himself to 
e converted to the church of England ; 
and the clergyman and his now disciplo 
went to London, where the latter was pre- 
sented to bishop Compton and others, and 
the former was rewarded for his zeal with 
church preferment. Psalmnnazar had 
tlie effrontery to translate the Churcu 
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Catechism into his newly-invented For- 
mosan lun^age; and he publisiied a 
llistoiy of Formosa (1704), which passed 
through several editions. In the mean 
time he was semt to study at Oxford ; and 
a controversy was carried on betw'eeu his 
patrons and doctor Halley, doctor Mead, 
and some other less credulous persons, 
who refused to admit his pretensions. 
Tlie imposture at length became clearly 
manifest; and the culprit, deserted by 
those whom he hud deceived, was oblig'd 
to rely on the exercise of his literary abil- 
ities K)i* his support. He settled in Lon- 
don, where he resided many years, and 
was employed by the booksellers, particu- 
larly in the former part of the Uni- 
versal History, published in 1747. To- 
wards the close of his life, lie drew 
up an autobiographical Memoir, in whudi 
he ex[)resse8 much contrition for the 
deceptions which he had allowed him- 
s(‘lf to practise. His death look place 
in 1703. 

Psalmody ; the art of WTiting, or coni- 
])osing, divine hymns, or scMigs. The 
composition and fK^rforniancc ol’ psalmody 
aj)pears to have been pmetised and en- 
couraged in Germany, France, and the 
Low Countries, long lujfore it >vas intro- 
duced into England. Most of the old mel- 
odics now sung in the service of the paro- 
chial churches >vcre set by German mu- 
sicians, and it seems highly probable, 
from all that can be collecte<l on the sub- 
ject, that the [iractice of psalmody had its 
origin in Germany. It does not, howev- 
er, appear that (*ven in that country it at 
first gained admission into public wor- 
ship; but it was u long time confined to 
family devotion, especially among the 
reformed. Luther, who was a good mu- 
sician, is known to have regularly prac- 
tised i>salmody with his friomls every 
evening after KU]ipor, and is by some sup- 
posed to have been llic author of the ex- 
cellent melody of the lOOtli |)s;ihn. The 
lirst English version of the Psalms of Da- 
yiil, which took place soon after that of 
tlie French, was made in the reign of 
Henry VIH, by Thomas Sternhold(q. v.), 
jrroorn of the robes to that inonarcli, and 
John Hopkini^ a schoolmaster, assisted by 
Williain Wliittyngbnin, an English di- 
vine of considerable learning. Soon after 
the publication of this version, vocal 
psalmody was introduced into the church 
service, and various musical innnuals ap- 
peared for the purpose of fucilituiing its 
pniciicc. 

Psalter; a collection of the Psalms 
(q. V.); also a large chaplet orrosaiy^, con- 


sisting of 150 lieads, the number of the 
Psalms in the Psalter. 

Psaltery, or PsALTERion ; a stringed 
instnmierit much used by the ancient 
Hebrews, ami by them called nehd. We 
know but little of the ancient form of this 
itistriiinent, but have reason to conclude 
that it resembled that of our harp. The 
psalt<‘ry now in use is a flat instrument, in 
the form of a trapezium, or a triangle 
truncated at top. It is strung with thir- 
teen wire cords, tuned in unisons, or oc- 
mves, and mounted on two bridges. It 
is ]>erfortncd witli a plectrum, whence it 
is usually ranked among the instruments 
of percussion. 

, PsAMMETices. (See Egypt) 

PsAiiA, or Ipsara (Psyra); on island 
of the Grecian Archipelago, seven miles 
north-west of Scio, about five and a half 
miles ill length, and as many in breadth. 
It consists almost entirely of a rock, thinly 
covered in some jdaces with a vegetable 
mould. The population is about 400. It 
was settled about a centuiy ago, by a little 
band of Greeks, who fled thither to 
eseaf>e the Turkish yoke, and supported 
themselves by fishing. In 1824, it was 
taken by the Turks ; COO Psariotes, the 
sole remnant of a population of 6000, 
which bad perished under the Turkish 
scymetar, after defending themselves for 
a Jong time, in a mountain-fortress of tlie 
island, buried tliemselvcs beneath its 
ruins. 

Pseudo (from the Greek ifivSos, a false- 
hood); a term or particle prefixed to 
names and words, to denote any thing 
spurious and false. Thus we call any 
thing w hich has a false name, as a book 
written under a feigned name, pseudony- 
mous, (Sec Anonymous,) Pseudo-Smerdis^ 
the tiilse Smerdis. (See Persia.) 

Pseudo-Demetrius. (See Russia.) 

Pseudo-Isidore. (See Isidore^ Deere- 
talsy and Popes.) 

Psyche, the twofold signification of 
whose name (xpvxn, the soul, and abutter- 
fly) added much to the effect of the beau- 
tiful allegory respecting her, was the 
daughter of Sol and Constancy. Apulei- 
us (q. V.) makes her the daughter of a 
king, and relates her history thus: Psyche^ 
whose two elder sisters were of moderate 
beauty, was so lovely, that she was taken 
for Venus herself, and men dared only to 
adore her us a godde4Ss, not to love her. 
This excited the jealousy of Venus, who, 
to revenge heraclf, ordered Cupid to in- 
spire her with love for some contemptible 
wretch. Rut Cupid fell in love wilii her 
himself Meuiiwliile, her father desiring 
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to see his daughter married, consulted tlio 
Oracle of Apollo, which cotninanded tiiat 
Psyche should be convoyed, witli <i moral 
rites, to the summit of a mountain, and 
there boieOyfor she was destined to be the 
bride of a destructive monster, in the form 
of a dragon, feared by gods and men. 
With sorrow was the oracle obi^yed, and 
Psyche was loll alone on the desert rock, 
when suddenly Zephyr hovel's uritiind 
her, gently raises and transports her to a 
beautiful palace of th*e god of love, who 
visits her every night, unseen and un- 
known, leaving her again at the approach 
of <lay. Perfect happiness wouhl have 
been the lot of Psyche, if, obedient to the 
warning of her lover, she had never been 
curious to know liim better. But by- 
the ariitices of her jealous sisters, whom 
she had admitted to visit her, contrary to 
the commands of Cupid, she was per- 
suaded that she held a monster in her 
arms, and curiosity triumpheil. As he 
slept, she entered with a lamp to examine 
him, and discovered the most bi'antiful of 
the gods ; in her joy and nsronishment, 
she let a drop of the heated oil fall upon 
his shoulders. Cupid awoke, and, having 
reproached the astonished Psyche for her 
suspicions, fled. After having trietl in 
vain to throw herself into a river, she 
wamlered, inconsolable, to all th(5 temples, 
seeking every where her beloved, till she 
came to the temple of Venus. Here be- 
gan her severest suff (‘rings. Venus kept 
her near her [lersoii, treated her as a slave, 
and imposed upon Iiit the sirvimist and 
most trying tasks. Psyche would have 
sunk under the buixlen, had not Cupid, 
who still tenderly loved her, secnttly assist- 
ed her in her labors. But in the last dan- 
gerous task imposed upon her, to d(;sceiid 
to the realm of shadows, and bring away 
Proserpine’s box of cosmetics, sin? almost 
perished, rihe succeeded, indeed, in the 
adventure; but, having rtpened the box, a 
deadly vapor issued from it, and she sunk 
lifeless to the earth. Cupid now ap- 
peared, and the touch of liis arrow re- 
stored her to life. Venus was finally rec- 
onciled; by Jupiter’s command Psyche 
became immortal, and was fur ever united 
with her beloved. Her marriage was cel- 
ebrated with great festivitU^s, but her en- 
vious sisters threw themselves from a 
precipice. Raphael has given a most 
neautiful representation of the marriage, 
in the Famesina at Koine. 

PsrciiOLOor (from ^^xnt the soul, and 
Xaya(, doctrine); the science of the soul, 
or the spiritual principle iu man. The 
object of this science is to teach the laws 


and relations of the cliangos and plicnom 
eiia wbicli take place iu the mind duriug 
the iiitellecttial operations ; or to trace the 
cuiis(?s of tlioso plionoinena, and to dis- 
cover the nature of the iiiiuii and its rela- 
tions to the univei'se ; or, in short, to treat 
of tlie mind, either us it manifests itself, 
or us it is ill itself. Investigations of the 
latter class, which have for their object 
that which cunnot he discovered by okser- 
vatiun, constitute metaphysical or trari- 
sceiidentul psycliolugy ; while those of 
the former class, in which tlio soul lie- 
coincs a subject of observation, constitute 
empiri(!al or experimental ]isycliulogy. 
Empirical psychology may, therefore, he 
defmiMl to be tlie scientifically conducted 
observation of the uiierutioiis and changes 
of the human soul. As a science, it in- 
cludes all the pheiiomoiia of the intel- 
lectual activity; as the science ol the soul, 
it forms a part of anthropology, culled 
psycholofficul anthropoh^ in (lisiinctioii 
from phijsiolo^t/f or physiological anihro- 
polofj^i/. It lakes lor granted the distinc- 
tion of the spiritual substance [the I, the 
seif) from the body, us a matter of con 
sciousnoss, and does not therelbre uttemp 
to explain it. It treats of tlie mind, in- 
deed, in its operations, and in so far as it 
is connected with the l>ody, hut neglects 
the mere physical [ihenoniena. it is, 
more strictly tiiuii logic, an introduction to 
intellectual ]>hilosophy, since logic treats 
only of th(3 laws of re'usoii. As the de- 
velopoment of th(3 human mind proceeds 
from tiie |Nirtici(lar to the general, ciii- 
piricul psychology is the most proper in- 
troduction to speculative philosophy ; tJio 
more so, (ls it makes us acquainted with 
the spiritual instrument wliieh philosophy 
employs. In tliis course of investigation, 
the subject of attention is merely facts, of 
whicii every one is conscious, anil which, 
therefore, are intelligible by all, and of 
which a distinct and connected view may 
prevent many errors in philosophical speo 
iilution. Again, empirical psychology is 
applied phmsophy; for it must not only 
employ tlui pliiiosopliical ioriiis in the 
disposition and explanation of facts, but 
also ceilain ineUipliysical notions (as 
power, cause, &c.), and requires a philo- 
BOjdiical spirit to give it the cliarnctor of a 
science ; and it is thus distinguished from 
a mere natural history of the soul, the 
developoineiit of which is prior in point 
of time. The latter merely rcconls the 
facts in their natural onler, while psy- 
chology presents them in their connexions, 
and according to the laws which regulate 
them ; and in tliis view it is that part oi 
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ap|>Iiccl pliilosopliy which teaches the or- 
guiii/ution of the human soul, according 
to the external manifestations of its in- 
ward experience (consciousness). (Sec 
Philosophy, and Metaphysics,) 

Ptoi.emaic System.* (Sec System of 
the Universe,) 

Ptolemais. (See Acre,) 

Ptolemy ; the common name of thir- 
teen (iieco-Egyptiun kings, who reigned 
ill J'^gypt, from the death of Alexander till 
it lH‘(rame a Roman province (about 290 
y(‘ars). They are more properly called 
Laf'idts (since they did not all liear the 
imiiie of Ptolemy), from Lngiis, the found- 
er of the dynasty. 1. Ptoleiiaeus Lagi 
(i. o. son of liCgiis, a Mace.doniun ; in 
reality, the son of Philip), called also iSb/er, 
the Savior (by the Jtliodians, on account 
of the assistance which he rendered them), 
at first govf^rnor of Egypt, reigned thirly- 
iiiiie years, and clied 2fc*4 B. C. He ein- 
hcDisiied Alexatidria, and founded the li- 
hrary in that city. His son and successor, 
2. Ptolemy J1 (PhiJadelphiis), a niagnili- 
cent prince, is siiid to have founded Ptole- 
inais and several cities, and to have built the 
JNianis ((]. V.), which, howevi'r, is by simie 
as(*rihe<l to his lather. He di<'d 247 Jl. C. 

Ptolemy Euergi'tes <lie<l 221 B. C. His 
wife was Beniiiicc. These tlimc first 
PtoliMiiies were, in particular, the patrons 
of learning at Alc^xandria. ((Concerning 
tlawe and the other l^tolemies, see Alexan- 
drian School, and Es^fpL) Vailiaiit wrote a 
Historia Plolcmctorum (Amsterdam, 1701, 
folio.) 

Ptolemy (properly Ptolem.eus, Clau- 
dius), geographer, astronomer and inuthe- 
inaticiaii, born at Pelusiuin in Egyi>t, A. D. 
70, lived at Alexandria during the reigns 
of Marcus Antoninus and Adrian, and is 
said to have reached the age of eighty 
years. He is considered the first astroiio- 
iiicr of antiquity. He corrected Hippar- 
chus's catalogue of the fixed stars, and 
drew up tables for calculating the motions 
of the sun, moon and planets. The scat- 
tered observations of the ancients were 
first collected by him, and reduced to a 
system, which is contained in his work 
McyuXiy 'iLvvra^tt, 13 books (Buslo, 1538, fol.). 
The system of the world which he hei'c 
exhibits is known under the name of the 
J^lokrmic, This work was translated into 
Arabic about 827, and from this tmiisla- 
lion, which bears the title Almagest, a 
Latin version was made by the cornmnnd 
of the emperor Frederic II ( 1^10). TJicre 
are also other tninslations of this work, 
I’rom the Arabic into Latin. Another im- 
portant work of Ptolemy is bis Geography 
* 


(in eight books). He followed, in this work, 
the geography of Mariiius of Tyre, which 
aptiearcfl not long before ; but he enriched 
his work with important additions and 
improvements, both in regard to the latitude 
and longitude of places, and the bounda- 
ries of countries and provinces, and he is 
the first writer who sought to determine 
the situation of places in this way; his 
work also contains the first principles of 
the projection of maps (in Greek and 
l.atin, with maps, by Mercator, 1618). 
Although necessarily imperfect, from want 
of observations, it is nevertheless impor- 
tant to modern geographers. Besides 
these ])rincipal works, we have other 
works of Ptolemy, on chronology and 
• astronomy. 

Puberty; that period of life in w’hich 
childhood ceases and youth begins. It is 
much earlier in southern countries than in 
northern. In our climate, it is from tlie age 
of thirteen to fifteen in the female sex, and 
from fourteen to sixteen in the male, but, 
ill individual cases, is accelerated or re- 
tarded by various circumstances. The 
physical aiul intellectual changes which 
manifest themselves at this epoch are 
highly inten^sting. The child is occupied 
and satisfied with present objects, and all 
the functions of tJie body appear to ope- 
rate merely for the preservation of the in- 
dividual, while the sexual organs, which 
are destined for the continuance of the spe- 
cies, and therefore to direct the thoughts 
to the future, are yet not developed for 
the performance of their proper functions ; 
but, at the period of puberty, a sudden 
change occure ; the lively and easily- 
pleased boy, the guy and sportive girl, 
begin to apiioar thoughtful and reserved, 
and separate themselves from the childish 
]>lays ill which the two sexes mingle to- 
gether ; the body grows more rapidly 
than before ; the sexual paits are devel- 
oped ; the breasts become fuller ; and, in 
lioth sexes, the voice becomes harsh and 
disagn'eable before assuming the clear 
metallic lone, deep in man, high in wo- 
man, but ill both very different from that of 
cliildhood. After liiis crisis is passed, the , 
youth and maitleii appear in all their 
bloom ; they look upon the world as if 
with new senses ; ho|>e shines over the 
future, in which they live more than in 
the present ; the region of the ideal opens 
before them, and they are eager to realize it, 
at the greatest efforts. This period is oflen 
attended with ilangeroiis diseases: in some 
individuals, it is retarded or checked in its 
developement, by former maladies, and in 
tJiis case the body is generally small and 
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feeble, and the mind perverse ; in others, 
it is attended with violent symptom^ 
which, however, may depend upon acci- 
dental causes, thwa^iii^ nature in her 
functions. Excess of blood, iiiflamiiia- 
tions, bleediii^r. are among the common 
complaints of tiiis period, arising from the 
irritable state of the vascular system ; or 
the nerves and mind are too highly ex- 
cited, giving rise to epilejwy, St. A’itiis’s 
dance, &c., or to mental aliernuions. mel- 
ancholy, cntliusiasm,&c. (See Phys^iologyA 
Public Debt. [For the amount of 
the national debt of the different countries 
of Europe, see the table in article Europe^ 
also given, in the early copies, aAcr the in- 
dex to vol. V. ; for those of the American 
countries, see the separate articles; the 
securities of which they consist are 
described in the article Public Stocks,] 
The |K)licy of contnictiiig public debts is 
good or bad, acconling to circumstances. 
In general it is not desirable for a govern- 
ment, any more than for an individual, to 
be in debt; and yet cases will justify a 
nation in dmwing on its future resources. 
In pressing emergencies, taxation is not 
adequate to the necessary expenditures; 
and even if it were adequate, it may be 
better to distribute a part of the burthen 
through many successive years, by means 
of loans, because the suddenly levying of 
an immense tax might check the produc- 
tive faculties of the people ; and no wrong 
is done to posterity by this, where the ob- 
ject of the expenditure is us important to 
the future as to the present, as in case of 
national defence or public works. We 
may add, that increasing the means of 
public expenditure usually creates de- 
mand for an increosiHl quantity of the 
productsof the country, and thus stimulates 
industry. If, for example, the govern- 
ment has a large army to maintain on its 
own territory, and the products of the 
countiy can supply it with arms, clothing, 
food, and all other article^ the army will 
l>e a stimulus to all the kinds of iiidustiy 
concerned in affording its supplies. It 
may even happen that the very iMirtheii, 
or what seems to be one, will, in such 
case, enable the people in general to bo 
better clothed, fed and lodged, since the 
means of a {xsople to produce tlio luxuries 
and comforts of life defiend very materi- 
ally upon the facility and rapidity of ex- 
chan^ of products of diffenmt sorts of 
labor, and ^at public expenditure offen 
creates a market by increasing consump- 
tion, and thus stimulating industry. But 
if the expenditure employs onW the in- 
dustiy of a foreign country, as if an army 


is to l>e maintained abroad by the supply 
of articles wholly the product of foreign 
indiistiy^ there is no such compensation 
for the burthen of the tax. Another ad- 
vantage of public, debts is, their affording 
n iiipans of investment, and thus en- 
couraging the accumulation of propeny. 
Dinds, houses, hanks, canals, mines, and 
all other sjiecics of ]>ermanent propiirty, 
afford a stimulus to industry and econo- 
my, as they offer the means of enjoying, 
permanently, the fruits of acquisitions, and 
public stocks have the same effect. An- 
other effect of a public debt is its attaching 
the public creditors to the government. 
But before their niimlier can be sufficient- 
ly large to make their aid imiK>rtant to tho 
government, the national debt must, prob- 
ably, be incrc‘nsed to an amount that will 
render it lnir»hensomo. Anion l' the dis- 
udvniitagt's arising from the fhciliiy of con- 
tracting ))eriiiuneiit ]uiblic debts, one is tho 
facility which it gives ft)r the cariydng on 
of wars, and the indulging in any other 
e\'|)enditiircs. Tlio wars of Europe, since 
the public debt of Great Britain coin- 
inenced, under William 111, are attributed 
partly to this cause. Another disadvan- 
tage is, the hnrthensonie taxes, to which 
the necessity of paying the interest of 
such a debt, may subject the [leople. This 
is the operation of tho national debt of 
Great Britain, at tlie present time. It is 
impossible to prevent the burthen of tho 
taxation freiii fulling, directly or indirectly, 
in a very great degree, u|K>n tho laboring 
and active classes; and, m Great Britain, 
this has liecome so heavy to the mere la- 
borer, who has no capital, that his wages 
will but just siipport, or will not support, 
himself and his family, in the cheapest 
mainior of living ; and his life becomes 
one desperate struggle against want and 
starvation. 

Public Lands. Tho property of tlie 
soil of the whole vast region, compre- 
hended within the limits of the U. States, 
and not owned by the separate states or 
by private individuals, vests in tlie govern- 
ment of the U. States. From the Atlantic 
to the Pacific ocean, mid lietweeii the 
nortbem and southern boundaries of the 
republic, it is calculated that there is con- 
tained tt Hiiporfieies of 1,400,000,000 acres. 
The political situation of the different 
parts of this superficies is exceedingly 
various. Dividing it into four belts or 
strifis, parallel (or nearly so) with a merid- 
ian lino, the firat comprehends the Atlantic 
states, in most of which, particularly in the 
Middle and Northern states, the_ land is 
almost wholly the property of individuals, 
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1111(1 what (Iocs not belong to individual 
proprietors, btdongs to the slate. Thus in 
Maine there is a considerable j)ortioii of 
land lieloneing to the states of Massachu- 
setts and Maine, and, in Georgia, large 
tracts in the occupation of the Clierok<30 
Indians are claimed by the government 
of that state. The general government 
possesses no land in any of the Atlantic 
states, except small portions which have 
been ceded for forts^ock-yards, arsenals, 
and other like nati^al purposes. The 
s(.‘cond belt of land westward compre- 
hends the new states and territories of the 
Union, in all of which, except Kentucky, 
there arc coiisidcmhlc, in most of them 
large, tracts of public domain ; these states 
liaving been formed since the revolution, 
and their population settled on lands 
either purchased of the U. States, or still 
belonging to them. The number of per- 
sons of the latter class who thus occupy, 
without title, lands still belonging to the 
U. States, is very large, oxceecling, in 
some; cases, that of the persons who Imve 
uc([uircd titles. They have, however, 
generally settled themselves with the pur- 
pose of eventually purchasing the land, 
'file third belt lies westward of the organ- 
ized states and territories. It compre- 
hends lands acquired by the Louisiana 
treaty, and of which the Indian title has 
been extinguished by treaties with several 
tribes of Indians. As tfjcre is no organ- 
ized civil government, there is no white 
population in this region, except liunters 
and vagrants. On the southern portion 
of this district, west of the territoiy of Ar- 
kansas and the state of Missouri, the tribes 
of Indians removed from the Atlantic 
states, have been, or are proposed to be, 
established. The fourth belt compre- 
hends all tlic remaining district to tlie 
Pacific ocean. It lies on lx)th sides of the 
Rocky mountains. Tlic U. States have 
acquired the title to it by the I^ouisiana 
treaty (see Louisiana)^ by the discovery 
ef the coast, and by interior exploration. 
The title, however, to that part of this 
region which is west of tlie Rocky 
inountuins, is contested by Great Britain, 
fireat Brittiln claims, not that the title is 
hi her, hut that the region is unappropri- 
ated, and open to the first comer. By 
a convention concluded in 1828, to last 
twelve years, it was agreed between the 
U, States and Great Britain, that neither 
goveniinent would take possession of it or 
occupy it, to the exclusion of tlie other, clur- 
wjg Uie period of the convention, which 
either party might renounce, on giving 
twelve months’ notice to the other. A 


chain of trading posts, belonging to the Brit- 
ish North-West Company, extends through 
this region, to the mouth of the Columbia 
river. It is also visited by hunters from 
the U. States, but in numbers far less than 
those from the British colonics. The In- 
dian title to this whole fourth belt of land 
remains unextinguished ; and the soil of 
that part of it lying east of the Rocky 
mountains, is supposed, for the most part, 
to lie too sterile to become the residence 
of civilized man. The title to these lands 
was the subject of the first great political 
controvei-sy that divided the opinions of 
the citizens of the U. States, after the dec- 
laration of independence. The ancient 
charters of several of the states extended 
'from sea to sea, or indefinitely to the west. 
They consequently crossed each other, 
and threw the same territory into the 
limits of diftbrent states. This was one 
source of dissension; and another was, 
tlia^ 08 the greatest part of the w’esteni 
region >vas wholly unsettled, and the war 
was earned on at the common charge, it 
was deemed unjust by those states >v|jose 
western boundary was ascertained, that 
they should have no interest or lihare in 
the vacant lands. The discontent of Ma- 
ryland on this siubject was so great that 
she refused to come into the confedera- 
tion, and delayed the ratification of that 
instrument of goveniment till 1781 ; and 
when slie finally acceded to it, did so with 
a reservation of her rights. The serious 
controversies on this subject were put at 
rest by several acts of cession, made by 
the states interested to the U. States. N e w 
York set the example, by an act passed 
on the Ist of March, 1781. Virginia fol- 
lowed, on the 1st of March, 1784, and her 
cession was deemed of the latest impor- 
tance, ns her claim extended over a vast 
region (the territory north-west of the 
Ohio), and had been strengthened by the 
military efforts of tlic colonial government 
of Virginia to protect the territory a^inst 
the French in the former wars. Massa- 
chusetts ceded her claim on the 19th of 
April, 1785, and Connecticut hers on the 
13th of September, 1786. By these sev- 
eral acts of cession, the U. States acquired 
an undisputed title to the territory north- 
west of the Ohio. Out of this territory 
have l>een formed the states of Ohio, In- 
diana and Illinois, the territory of Michi- 
gan, and an extensive territory west of it, 
which it has already been proposed in 
congress to organize under a separate 
territorial government. Connecticut, in 
making her cession, retained a considera- 
ble district in Ohio, known by the name 
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of the “Western (or Connecticut) Re- 
serve,” which was fuially ceded to the 
U. States in 1800, and by the U. States to 
Ohio. The foundation of the ample 
scliool-fund of Connecticut was laid in 
the proceeds of this reserved tract. N orth 
Carolina made a cession of tiie tract of 
country now forming the state of Ten- 
nessee, in J780. It was sul)ject to a great 
variety of claims, described in the act of 
cession. In 1806, congress ceded to Ten- 
nessee a considerable part of the public 
land in that state. The title to the residue 
is still vested in the U. States, but no land- 
office has ever been opened by the gen- 
eral government in this state, nor have the 
' ])ublic lands been surveyed and brouglit 
into market. It has been represented to 
congress that all the valuable portions of 
them have been long settled, and attemfUs 
(hitherto unsuccessful) have been made, 
of late years, to obtain a donation of them, 
or a sale of them on very easy terms, to 
the actual settici's. Soutli Carolina ceded 
her claims to western lands by an act of 
lier state government of 1787. The ces- 
sion of Georgia alone was needed for the 
amicable adjustment of this great contro- 
versy. This took place, after a series of 
highly embarrassing transactions, in 1802, 
when a compact was entered into between 
the U. States and Georgia, by which the 
latter ceded to the U. States all her claim 
to the lands west of the present western 
boundary of Georgia, and the U. States 
contracted to extinguish the Indian title 
cost of that line, as soon os it could be 
done “ {peaceably and on reasonable 
terms.” On the tract of land to which 
Georgia thus ceded her claim, the states 
of Alabama and Mississippi have been 
formed. The expenditure directly inci- 
dent to the acquisition of the public lands 
may be stated as follows : but it must be 
recollected that other public objects, of the 
highest moment, have been uftected by 
those treaties with Indian tribes and for- 
eign powers by which the various cessions 
of land have been attained. The Indian 
treaties have been frequently treaties of 
pacification as well as territorial acquisi- 
tion ; and the political advantages of the 
Louisiana and Florida treaties vastly out- 
weigh, in importance, the mere value of 
the land acquired. 

Expenses of Indian treaties, 
from 1776 to 1820, $3,868,379 

Payment to Georgia, under 
the compact of 1802, . . . 1,250,000 

Do. on account of Yazoo 
^rip, 4,950,000 


Purchase of Louisiana, . . . 15,000,000 

Do. Florida, 5,000,000 

Expenses of surveying 140 

millions of acres, 2,164,000 

Do. incidental to the sales of 
public lands, up to June 
30, 1828, 1,4J15,197 


$3;i,(ki7,576 

Since the date to >^ch these computa- 
tions am brought, la1|p> expenditures have 
been made, and mucli larger ones may be 
expected to be incurred in c'Xtiiiguishitig 
the Indian title to lands in Georgia, Alu- 
Imma and Mississippi. The public lands 
were veiy early looked to ils a source 
of revenue to the country. As early 
as 1776, Silas Deane, then a political 
and coninierrial agent of the U. 
States in France, communicated to con- 
gress a plan for the sale and settlement 
of the t«Tritory north-west of the Ohio ;* 
and, us has been already observed, the 
calculations of the future value of this 
region formed the first great subject of 
collision between the sevend states of the 
confederacy. It was, however, a long 
time before an effective system was de- 
vised, by which the lands could be tlirown 
open to settlement, or made available for 
the ))iirpose of revenue. Bounty-lands 
having been promised, by the continental 
congress, to the officers and soldiers of 
the continental army, it became necessary 
to redeem that pledge as early ns possible. 
The controversies i)clwcen*the several 
states, ami between them and the U. 
Stales, retarded, for some time, the fulfil- 
ment of this pledge. On the twentieth 
of May, 1785, an ordinance was paas(*d 
by the congress of the confederation, for 
ascertaining the mode of disposing of 
lands in the Western Territory ; and this 
was the first act of g(ui(.‘ral legislation on 
the subject. Tiiis act may be found in 
the new edition of the Land Laws, p.3l!>. 
Under it, very limited sales w'lire made, 
not amounting, in the whole, to more than 
121,540 acres. In addition to these sides, 
there were three considerable sales “by 
special contract,” as it was called. The 
first was of “ the Triangle,” a tract of land 
on lake Erie. This tract "was ceded to 
Pennsylvania, September 4, 1788. It con- 
sisted of 202,187 acres, and $157,640 ac- 
crued from the sale. The next pale was 
to the “ Ohio Land Company,” of a tract 
of land on the Ohio and Muskingum 
rivers, originally intended to include two 

* Diplomatic Correspondence of Iho Revolu- 
tion; vol. i, p. 79. 
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millions of acres, but afterwards reduced 
by agreement to rather less than one iriiJ- 
iion. The price of tJiese lands wus two 
thirds of a dollar nn acre, receivable in 
evidences of the imblir; delit. The Ohio 
Company commenced the settlement of the 
state of Ohio in 1788. The third of tliese 
sales was also in Ohio, in Jolin Cloves 
Syiinncs, of the truest of land between the 
Creut and Little Miami rivers, eventually 
n'duced to 248,5-10 acres. On tlie tenth of 
May, 1800, an a(!t of Congress was i)asse<], 
laying the fuimdation of the land system, 
as it now exists. It has received several 
modifications nt subsccpient periods, two 
of which arc of great importance, and 
will presently be stated. Under this law, 
the substantial features of the land systetii 
of the U. States, are the following: — 
All the lands, before they are offered for 
Side, arc surveyed on a riffidly accurate plan^ 
id the expense of the government. The 
surveys of the public lands of the U. 
»Stal(*s are foiimhal upon a series of true 
meridians. The first principal meridian 
is ill Ohio, the second in Indiana, the 
third in Illinois, &c., each forming the 
base of a series of surveys, of wiiich the 
lines are made Irj corres[Kind, so that the 
whole country is at lost ilivided into 
squares of one mile each, and townshifis 
of six miles each ; and these subdivisions 
are distributed with mathematicnl accu- 
racy into parallel ranges. The greatest 
division of land marked out by the survey 
is called a township^ and contains 23,040 
acn*a, being six bhiglish or American 
miles square. The township is subdi- 
vided into thirty-six equal portions or 
sijuare miles, by lines crossing each other 
at right aiigh's. "riiese portions are called 
sections. 3Mie section contains (i-10 acres, 
and is subdivided into four parts, called 
(juarter-seci{o7ts^ each of which, of course, 
contains one hundred and sixty acres. 
The quartiT-seetioiiH are tinally divided 
into tw(» parts, called half (piarler-sectionSj 
of eighty acn*s each, and this is the small- 
est regular subdivision known to the sys- 
teni. 'Pin* seetional and qnurler-seetioiial 
divisions are ch'signated by iqipropriatc 
marks in tlie fiehi, which are of a char- 
acter to he etisily dislingiiislied from each 
other. The half qiiai'ter-scctions are not 
marked in the field, but are designated on 
the plot of the survey, liy the surveyor-gen- 
eral marking the distance on one of the 
aseortained lines, in order to get tlie quan- 
tity of such Imlf quarler-sectiaiis as ex- 
hibited by his plot of survey. The frac- 
tional sections which contain less than one 
buiidred and sixty acres arc not subdi- 


vided. The fractional sections, which con- 
tain one liiiiidred and sixty acres and up- 
wards, are subdivided in such manner as 
to preserve the most compact and con- 
venient forms. A series of contiguous 
townships, laid off from north to south, is 
caiietl a range. The ranges are numbered 
north and south from the base or standard 
line, running due east and west. They 
are counted from the standard meridian 
fjast and west. The sujierintendeiice of 
the surveys is committed to five surveyors- 
gcnerul. One thirty-sixth part of all the 
lands surveyed, being section number six- 
teen ill each township, is reserved from 
sale, for the support of schools in the 
township, and other reservations have 
•lieen made for colleges and universities. 
All salt springs and lead mines are also 
reserved, and arc subject to be leased 
under the direction of the president of 
the U. States. The government bos 
generally found it expedient to authorize 
the surveying of forty townships of land 
annually, in each land district, so as to 
admit of two sales by public auction an- 
nually, of twenty townships each. The 
general land office nt Washington is 
under the superintendence of an officer, 
called “ commissioner of the general land 
office.” It is subordinate to the treasury 
department. The public lands are laid 
off into districts, in each of wliich tliere is a 
land office, under the superintendence of 
two officers, appointed by the president 
and senate, called the “register of the land 
office, and the receiver of ])iiblic mon- 
eys.” There are* at present forty-two land 
offices. The register and the receiver 
each receive a salary of five hundred dol- 
lars per aiiiium, and a commission of one 
per cent, on the moneys paid into their 
office. Till 1820, a credit was allowed on 
all purchases of public lands. In conse- 
quence of this system, large quantities of 
laiitl bad been purchased on speculation ; 
and also, in the ordinary’ course of pur- 
chases, a vast amount of land-debt to the 
government had been contracted. To re- 
liiive the embarrassed condition of these 
debtors, an act was passed, authorizing the 
relinquishment of lands purchased, and 
substituting cash jiayments for the credit 
system. The most beneficial effects have 
n.*sulted from this change, apart from the 
relief of those who wera indebted to the 
government. At the same time tiie mini- 
mum price of the land was reduced from 
two dollars to one dollar and twenty-five 
cents nn acre. In the firat instance, the 
public lands arc offered for sale, under 
proclanmtioDS of the president, by public 
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auction, witli the limitation of the mini* 
mum rate. Lands not thus sold are afler- 
wards subject to entry, at private sale, 
and at, the minimum price. A very large 
amount of public land is in the occiipa* 
lion of persons who have settled upon it 
without title. This is fnMpiently tloiie in 
consequence of unavoidable delays in 
bringing the land into market, and not 
from any intention, on the part of the set- 
tler, to delay payment. Laws have l)een 
passed, granting to settlers of this descrip- 
tion a preemptive right in the acquisition 
of a title, that is, llie preference over all 
other persons in entering the land at pri- 
vate sale. These laws utforil tin; actual 
settler no protection against those who 
might choose to over-hid him at the ]nib- ' 
lie sales ; but it is believed that in most 
cases, by mutual agreement among pur- 
chasers, the actual settler is enabled to ob- 
tain his land, even at public sale, at the 
minimum price. It is stated, however, 
that great injury is done to the settlers, l>y 
coinbinations of land s|)eculators, who in- 
fest the public sales, purcha.sing the lands 
at the minimum price, and comiKdling 
bona Jile settlers to take them nt an en- 
hanced valuation. Should the settler re- 
fuse such an agreement, the speculators 
enter into competition with him at the sale. 
On the whole it would appear, that, on nn 
average, the government obtains but the 
minimum price for its lands, although the 
quantity actually sold and occupied, being 
the choice of the whole quantity brought 
into market, is of course worth much 0101 * 0 . 
Five per cent, on all the sales of puhlic 
lands within the states severally, is re- 
served ; thrcc-hnhs of which are to be 
expended by congress, in niakiiig roads 
leading to the states ; and two-fifths to he 
expended by the states in the encourage- 
ment of learning. The first part of this ri\s- 
ervation has been expended on the Cumber- 
land road ; and the treasury of the IJ. States 
is greatly in advance to that fund, on ac- 
count of this public work. It npp<;ni*s that, 
up to the present time, about 150 milHoiis 
of acres of the public lands have Ihjcii sur- 
veyed. Of these, thirty millions have not 
been proclaimed for sale ; twenty millions 
have been sold, and as much more grant- 
ed by congress for education, interiiul im- 
provement, and other [lurposes. There 
are, then, 110 millions of acres surveyed, 
but not sold ; eighty millions of which are 
in the market, ready for entry at the mini- 
mum price, and thirty millions suhject to 
be proclaimed for sale whenever there is 
a demand. 

In a former article [Agrarian Laws^ 


q. v.) we gave some account of the Roman 
agrarian laws, the name of which lias 
long been familiar to every reader, al- 
thoLigli their real character hu.s, until the 
investigations of Mr. Niebuhr, whose 
death every scholar deeply deplores, been 
nuieli misunderstood. We there observed 
also, that the republic of the U. States, 
like that of Rome, had been imicli occu- 
pieil in legi.slating on the suhject of its 
public lands ; and that, as laws had been 
made in some of the states of the Union, 
bearing a considerable resemhlaiice to the 
agruriun laws of Rome, we should make 
some further ramarks upon tlie subject in 
the present article. The nature of this 
work, ns we then observed, forbids the 
full developement of a subject which par- 
takes so niiicli of a legal investigation us 
this iloes ; hiii we think some il lustrations 
derived from oiir laws, and the peculitur 
circmristances of our new country, will 
not be iiuacceptnble. The laws and prac- 
tice of the slate of Massarbusetts will 
afford siillicient inutcriuls for onr purpose. 
This state has always owned a large body 
of public lands, situate in that part of its 
original territory whieb now constitutes a 
separate state, called the statt: of Maine. 
These lands, both from the necessities of 
the state government and the usual opera- 
tions of capitalists, hccaine an object of 
speciilution. They were accordingly sold 
by the state, from time to time, in large 
tracts, to capitalists and speculators, who, 
in general, resided in Massachusetts Proper 
(us it was called before the siqiaration of 
Maine), at a gr«;ut distance from the lands 
thus purchased by them. Their lands, 
being thus entindy out of their view and 
control,^ were of couisc continnully in- 
truded upon, and possession taken, here 
and tli(.>re, of parcels of them by emigrants 
from the more populous towns, who put 
tlieiii under cultivation, and erected bouses 
and other buildings upon them for the coni- 
tiion purposes of agriculture. These un- 
autbori/ed settlers have bccui fuiniliurly 
culletl by the cunt term atputlUrs^ a name 
naturnlly derived from the act of settling 
upon lands in the manner practised by 
them. By the lapse of time the inei*o 
possession of these settlers, without any 
legal title to the land, rijMJiied into what 
they considertid to be a right, although the 
proprietors of the soil were, in genera]) 
wJioIly ignorant of such occuiiotioii of 
their projierty. At length, after a long 
8f?ries of yeara, it became impossible to 
dis[)ossess them, however wrongful their 
possession, in its origin, may have been. 
It is true that the proprietors might, and 
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did institute legal processes, and recovered 
judgment in our courts against the occu- 
pants; but still the officers of iiistice 
could not execute the sentence of the law 
and dislodge them from their i)osses8ion. 
Instances not unfrequently occurred, 
where the officers of justice and the pro- 
prietors themselves, or their agents, were 
shot at, or suffered other acts of violence 
froiri tlie occupants. In this critical exi- 
gency, which threatened so much mis- 
chief to the public as well as individuals, 
and which wjis perhaps exaggerated by 
those men who wished to avail themselves 
of the occasion to obtain popularity for 
political purposes, it was thought neces- 
sary by the h^gislaturo of Massachusetts 
(in the year 1808) to pass a law, which 
was in effect, to a certain extent, similar 
to the Roman agrariaii law's, by depriving 
the real proprietor of a ])ortioii of his 
rights and transferring them to the WTotig- 
fui possessor of the lands sold by the pub- 
lic. To make tluj subject intelligible to 
])crson8 who are not conversant with our 
laws, it should be observed, that under 
our former laws and usages, a title to land 
by mere occupancy, cotdd not be acquired 
by a possession short of sixty years. But 
by flic law of 1808, this term w'as short- 
ened to forty yeara. So far, therefore, as 
it affcctinl tliose persons who had previ- 
ously purchased, either of the state or of 
otlicis holding under the state, its opera- 
tion was manifestly unjust. It compelled 
the proprietors to relinquish at once their 
claim to all that portion of their lands ^ 
which they had been dispossessed of for 
more than forty years, and which they 
had purchased utthe full value, under the 
faith of the ancient law of sixty yeara’ pos- 
session. This essential change in the le- 
gal rights of the pn)|)rietors, in violation 
of what they deemed to be the fair intent 
and meaning of their contracts, caused 
niuchexcitenientand dissatisfaction among 
them. Ill a very general view, it may be 
said that there w'as evidently a hardship 
oil both sides ; it was not equitable on the 
one hand, that the proprietor should bo 
deprived of his land, nor on the other, 
that an innocent occupant, who had been 
suffered to remain in possession for thirty 
or forty years, luidisturlied by the propri- 
etor, should lie suddenly expelled and 
strippeil of tlie fruits of die lalwr of a 
whole life. By way of alleviating the 
difficulties of the case, it w'as provided in 
the same law (1808), agreeably to a well 
known principle of the Roman code, that 
when the proprietor should institute a 
process to recover his land, the occupant 


should have a right to claim an allowance 
for the value of the improvements which 
he had made upon the land thus occupied 
by him, and which were called in the 
Rotnan law, meHorattones, or melioramenta^ 
and, hy analogy, in the popular language 
of New England, betterments,* Our law, 
however, did not, like the Roman, make 
any distinction between the occupant who 
did, and him who did not, know that the 
land was the private projierty of an indi- 
vidual. Notwrithstatidiiig the supposed 
injustice of the law, it has remained in 
cjjM?ration, with some amend me tits, to the 
present day ; and the lapse of time is daily 
rendering it less and less unequal and in- 
jurious in its effects. In practice, its ope- 
rfiation was the more unequal as respected 
the proprietor of the land, from another 
circumstance; for he, being usually a 
non-rcsideut or stranger, and the occupant 
heiiigan iiihahitant of the same territory 
from which the jury was taken, who w'ere 
to try the question of right between the 
parties, the jiroprietor was in the more 
danger of suffering iiijiisticc from the 
prejudice or hostility of the jur)'. But 
here again the law iuteiq>osed a useful 
check, which was, that no person who 
was interested in a similar question, should 
be a meinher of the jury. It is unneces- 
sary to go further into the details of this 
law. Ill its origin and principle it was an 
agrarian law, though in a more mitigated 
form than those wliicli caused such vio- 
lent commotions in ancient Rome. A 
little reflection will enable us to reconcile 
some dilferences in respect to the Roman 
laws, about which there lias been some 
confusion, even since Mr. Niebuhr gave his 
iiew' views of them. Some readers have 
inferred from his language, perhaps in it- 
self too unqualified, that the agrarian laws 
of Rome only affected the public lauds, 
and that there was no violation of private 
rights — an opinion quite inconsistent with 
the strong remark of Cicero {De OJfic, 
ii, 21), quoted in the article Jlgranan 
Loavs, From a consideradoii of oiir own 
laws respecting public lands, we can easily 
see how' the private rights ol’ purchasera 
under the government and their siib-pur- 
chosers, might be invaded by mere occu- 
|)ants, who should settle without pcriiiis- 
sioii upon the lands of those purchasers ; 
and after such w'roiigful possession had 
continued for a number of years, it would 

* This Icnn was introduced because the word 
improremetUj which might have been taken to 
convey the idea of maioramentaf was already 
familiarly used in New England in the sense 
of occupation. 
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become a popular measure witli the lead- 
ers of parties iti Rome, to pass agniiian 
laws, in onlcr to take away these oecupied 
lands from the ricii le^il proprietors, and 
confirm them to those, wlio, like our 
squatters^ hud no other claim to them than 
' mere jKJSsession. Accordingly we are 
told by uTiters on this subject, that the 
leading provisions in the agrarian laws 
were those which affected the right of 
possession^ and which were, in principle, 
like our laws on that subject. From the 
unequal distribution of property between 
the nobles and plebeians of Rome, the 
contest would be proportionubly more vi- 
olent than in a state of society like ours. 
The lands naturally fell into the hands of 
the moneyed men, and they were almost' 
literally tiic patricians alone. VVe have 
here attempted to illustrate our views of 
tliis subject by an example from only one 
of our states; but similar laws have been 
made in other states of the Union. The 
public lands belonging to the general gov- 
emriu'iit of the U. States, ami not under 
the control of any individual state, being 
situate at a great distance from the main 
body of our population, have not yet, wc 
believe, been subject to the siune embar- 
rassments from conflicting rights, ns those 
which lie within the jurisdiction of the 
particular states of the Union. 

Public Stock is pro|K*rty in a public 
debt (see Public Debt ) ; and the evhleiic<*s 
of this property are certificates issiUMl by 
the state, showing its obligation to its crtnl- 
itors. These public stocks now exist in 
almost all Cbristiaii states, and are 8(» vari- 
ous, that it is a particular study to learn 
their nature, their difliMxmt value, the de- 
gree of their credit, the mode of buying 
and selling them, of raising the interest on 
them, &c. The shares in these stocks, in 
modem times, are generally imido tnins- 
ferable, so that they have become an 
important article of commerce. Varhuis 
methods have been adopted to induce 
capitalists to lend their money to the state. 
The attraction consists in affording them 
a prospect of receiving a greater income 
from their money in tJiis way, than could 
lie procured by any other safe mode of 
investing it, and in facilitating the transfer 
of the claims, and exempting from taxes 
the income arising from the property. 1. 
The first was by means of annuities (q. v.), 
so called ; that is, compacts in which the 
state pledges itself to pay the lemler a fix- 
ed sum for his capital annually, which he 
could obtain in no other way with equal 
ease and convenience. These payments 
are either confined to a certain period, as 


forty-nine or ninety-nine years, at the ex- 
piration of wliich the capital is retained by 
the state, because the lender has Iieen sufll. 
ciently compensated for it by the incoino 
he has received ; cr else the payments are 
continued till the state returns the capital 
(per|)ctually|. In this latter case, howev- 
er, the state is at liberty to rafund the cap- 
ital whenever it is inclined to do so, or to 
retain it forever. The creditor has no 
legal claim, except upon iUo stipulated 
interest. 2. Li/e annuities and tontines 
were another invention to bring capital 
into the public treasury. The former se- 
cure to lenders a certain income during 
their lives. This income is regulated by 
the age of the peraons thus advancing 
their moni'y, being gn*atcst for the most 
aged. Many ))refer this mode of dispos- 
ing of their property, becaiihe, with a 
small capital, they may enjoy a larger in- 
come than could be obtained in any other 
way. Life anmfitics have been frequently 
secured on the lile of another peraon who 
hatl a prospect of long life, and who, being 
generally known, it was unnecessary to 
furnish attestations ix'specting his age, 
health, &c. Thus many annuities were 
foniierly taken out in France on the life 
of the king and other individuals of emi- 
nence in the state. Any person holding 
such an annuity was at libc^rty to transfer 
it to any one else, or to be(|ueath it Ton- 
tines arc stipulations by which a company 
of sliareholdei's are to receive a certain 
interest from the state (somewhat higher 
than can Ix^ otherwise obtained on good 
s(?cnrity) for the whole capital wliich the 
niemlx^rs of the company contribute in 
equal shares; so that, while they all live, 
they enjoy ibis inten;st; and, when any 
die, the whole interest goes to the sur- 
vivors ; so that the longest liver finally re- 
ceives the whole interest during his life. 
There may, however, be many varieties 
in these contracts. Perpetual rents, as 
they ara calbxl on the contuicnt of Kurope, 
that is, stocks which the government is 
under no obligation to redeem, have be- 
come the means to which sfntes most re- 
sort, and which have found the most favor 
both from states and peoyilc, and, by tlicir 
increase, and the facilities which are 
afforded for their transfer, have acquired 
great importance. The value of all public 
obligations rests fundamentally on tiio 
fact, that taxation annually produces a 
revenue suflicient to pay the stipulated 
amounts punctually, and that the govern- 
ment has a love of justice, and prudence, 
and skill in the administration, which will 
prompt it to regular payment utthe appoint- 
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ed time: thus all national debts ore de- 
pendent on the wealtli and income of the 
people. It would be very difficult to as- 
sign the amount of these stocks, in Europe 
alone, with any degree of accuracy, in 
the German Heniies, the interest 'which 
Europe has to pay every year to its cred- 
itoi’S is staled at 750,000,000 marks banco, 
or about 258,000,000 dollars. Supf)ose, 
now, the rate of interest to bo, on an ave- 
rage, five percent.; then we shall have 
niore than 5,1()0,000,000 of dollars embark- 
ed in these speculations. If we fix it at 
, three ]>er cent., the amount paid on the 
noruinal capital of the public debt in Eng- 
land, the sum wonld be still greater. As 
the traffic in these obligations is so impor- 
tant, and they ollen pass through nuitier- 
ous hands, and every commodity in circu- 
lation employs a (piantity of the coniinon 
in( 3 ans of exchange proportioned to its 
value, it is not too much to assume that, 
under common circumstances, from 40 to 
08,000,000 dollars in specie are requisite 
to maintain the yearly traffic. 

I. English Stocks. Phiglnnd has n 
greater public debt than any other na- 
tion. (Sec GrecU Britain^ and tlie table 
in EnropCf also given, in the early copies, 
after index to vol. v.) But the resources of 
that country arc so great, and the ])unctu- 
ality with which its obligations are dis- 
charged so unfailing, and the moneyed men 
ill llnu!ountry so numcrons, that its stocks 
arc the most in ilcuiand. The national 
debt of England consists chiefly in stocks 
redecinuhlc at the pleasure of the goveni- 
nient. They are variously designated, 
partly according to the rate of interest 
which the government engages to pay ; as 
five, four and three per cent, stock ; and 
partly from llie financinl opcnitions to 
wliicli they have been subjected ; thus the 
naiiie ot' reduced funds is given to those on 
whicli the interest lias been reduced, in 
coiiseiiueiice of the option wliich the gov- 
eriuncnt has offered to the public credit- 
ors to receive back tlieir capital, or to take 
a lower rate of interest. — Consolidated an- 
nuilics is a name derived from an opera- 
tion of the government, commenced in 
1^51, when an act of parlininent w’as 
passed, by which the various loons, for the 
^payment of wiiicli particular funds had 
been assigned, were united, and all the 
hinds, including the sinking fund, consol- 
idated into one. These various names 
convey no idea of important differences to 
the owners and purchasers of English 
stocks. Even the distinction between 
funded and unfunded debts is connected 
with no difference in the degree of llieir 
' VOL. X. 35 


security. For although a regular portion 
of the national revenue is appropriated to 
the payment of the former, yet the interest 
of the latter is equally secure ; and they 
are changed into ninded debts whenever 
the state finds it impolitic to discharge 
them in the common way, and the credit- 
ors concur in the alteration. For the 
gradual reduction of the funded debt«, a 
sinking fund was established, designed to 
diminish the debt by repurchasing, the 
shares at their current price — a method 
which has been adopted by many Euro- 
pean states. It has been lately discon- 
tinued. (See Sinking Fund.) In Eng- 
land, it lias served, from the beginning, to 
keep up the credit of stocks, as jt has 
maintained a constant demand for them 
HI the market ; and this it has done the 
more efr(‘rtually in proportion to its 
amount ; for, in case the stocks should 
fall too low, the price may be raised again 
by extinguishing a part of the debt. This 
effect of the sinking fund, in facilitating 
the sale of the public stocks, greatly con- 
tributes to recommend them. For capi- 
talists feel it extremely convenient to hold 
certificates of stock, w hich not only yield 
a regular interest, but may, at any mo- 
ment be turned into money without loss, 
and perhaps with profit. The history of 
the origin of the various debts of England, 
their conditions, the measures adopted for 
the payment of interest, or the repayment 
of the capitals, or the sinking them by re- 
purchase, may he found in Grellier’s Ilis- 
toiy of National Debt, and in Hamilton’s 
work on tlie same subject. A concise 
view of the wimc has been presented by 
Bernard Cohen in his Compendium of 
Finance (London, 1822). Although a 
large amount of the English stocks alw ays 
remains statioiiaiy' in tlie hands of compa- 
nies, public iiistitlitions, and many private 
|>ersons who retain them as the safest 
source of income, still a large proportion 
are bongiit and sold every day ; and they 
are a verj’ important article of traffic in 
England. As the three per cent, stock 
is the most in the market, the price in the 
public papers relates to this, if the kind 
of stock be not particularly designated. 
Moreover, it regulates the price of the 
three and a half, four, five and six jier cent, 
stocks, wdiich va^ proportionally with it. 
Those public obligations wiiieh entitle the 
holder to payment of tlie capital at a time 
desl^iated, or to an equal amount in the 
public stocks, as exchequer bills, navy bills, 
&c., naturally bring a price proportionally 
higher. The best standard of the credit 
of the public stocks is the rent of land. 
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At presen^ land in England is generally 
sold at tliirty-six years purchase in times 
of peace, and at thirty years purchase in 
time of war; that is, capital invested in 
landed pro|>erty yiekls two and seven- 
ninths percent, in time of peace, and three 
and one thinl per cent, in time of w'ar. 
Within the last thirty years, the thi‘ee per 
cent, stocks have been worth from fifty- 
eight to eighty -two |>er cent. ; so that the 
stocks, at the highest rate during this peri- 
od, have yielded hut ahoiit the amount of 
land rents in time of war; for a man, who 
purchases three per cent, stocks at eighty- 
two per cent., receives but about three and 
a half per cent, on his capital. In buying 
stocks ill England, tiic purchaser docs not 
receive any certiticate ; hut his name is 
merely registered in the great national 
debt books, together with all his character- 
istic designations. If he ever sells the 
whole, or a part of it, this is transferred 
from ins name to that of the purchaser. 
Every proprietor can, indeed, have a cer- 
tificate of what is due to him in tiie nation- 
al debt hooks ; hut, in the stock-market, 
this ceitificatc is not considered of val'4e, 
and a person may sell and transfer his 
propcity in the funds without being asked 
for it. Every stockholder must receive 
his interest, or make his entry and transfer 
of stock himself, or by a representative 
regularly authorized. It would he impos- 
sible to conceive, how the book-keepers 
could be convinced, that the iniiltittide of 
claimants, who appear before them, are 
the true proprietors, if it w ere not known 
that the greatest part of tiie hiisiiiess, both 
the transfer of c^ipital and the n,*ci*ipt of 
interest, is negotiated by stoi'k-hrokers, 
wlio are well known to the hook-kee{iers ; 
and cases of imposition are, in fact, very 
uncommon. Moreover, the direction of 
all the traffic in stocks is committed to the 
hank of England. The registry hooks are 
arranged alphabetically, and distrihiiteil 
into several chainls^rs, which are marked 
with the initial letters and syllables of the 
liooks they contain. Thus every one can 
easily find the plac^e of the hook whicli 
contains his account. The payment of 
the dividends, which occurs at an appoint- 
ed day, semi-annually, to the atnouiit of 
more than 68,000,000 dollars every time, 
is completed in fourteen days. 

11. French Rerdea and puilic Certificates, 
The national debt of France was furiiierly 
far greater tlian that of England. After 
the death of liouis XIV, it was estimated 
at ;i,lll,000,000 livres (about 550,000,000 
dollars), when England had a debt of only 
about one third of tliis amount, namely. 


£45,000,000 sterling, lK)th reckoned ac- 
cording to their nominal capital. Hut the 
relative amounts an^ now Wliolly changed. 
The nominal capital of the national debt 
of England was, in 1812^1, about thirteen 
and two thirds that of France. France 
reckons its debt, however, not according 
to the amount of the capital borrowed, biit 
only according to the annual amount of 
money to be paid, which gives a juster 
idea of its extent, lioth kingdoms having 
discharged themselves from the obligation 
to pay hack the capital, and being hound 
to pay merely the interest. England, in 
fact, pays anmiully to its creditors about 
three and a Ijalf times what Fnincc pays. 
The iioiniiinl amount of the debts of these 
two states will be found in the table of 
European states, after index to vol. v. 
This is not the place to inquire whether 
such a difference makes the ciuiditioii of 
England more unhappy tlnin that of 
France. Wo will only remark, tliat the na- 
tional wealth of England during that peri- 
ofi has incn'ased in a much greater nitio 
than the wealth of France, and the Eiig- 
lisli stocks liavc always borne a higher 
price tlian the French; for, while the 
French five per cent, stocks are worth 
hut uinety-seveii per cc^nt., the English are 
cominoiify w'oith 145. If we carefully 
exiiiiiiiic the liistory of the national debt 
of France, w e cannot htdp wondering how 
the French stocks stand so high as 
they do. Irnrnedintely upon the death of 
Louis XIV, the regent reduced the bor- 
niwed capital and the interest arbitrarily, 
and without consulting the creditoi*s, one 
third ; and both debt and interest still con- 
tinued to Lie jiaid as irrf'guiarly as ever. 
In this state of things, l4aw (({. v.), a Scotch 
jirojector, promised to cancel the jiiihlic 
debt with pajier. But this project einliar- 
rassed the finances of the kingdom more 
than ever. Various tneasiin^s were taken, 
each more fallacious than the pn^ceding, 
to improve the state of the treasury, and 
to diminish tlie national debt. Tliey were 
designed to quiet the clamors of the jmh- 
lic crciditors, without giving them any 
thing but the consolation that they should 
not lose tlic whole of their demands* 
The revolution for a long lime put an cud 
to all claims, and almost wholly destroy- 
ed the value of tlic stocks ; so that, when 
Bonaparte was in Egypt, a rente of five 
francs might he purchased for ten, five, 
and even three francs. In 1798, a new 
dis|K)Hitioii was made of the public debt. 
All the claims of the emigrants were can- 
celled ; two thirds were struck off from 
the remainder of the debt ; and the third 
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which was Icfl was changed into five per 
cent.aniiuitieSyCalled Hera cmaoHMa^ which 
compose a large part of the present stocks. 
They amounted, in 1798, to 302,000 fhincs 
a year. Since that period, numerous ad- 
ditions have been made to the debt by sub- 
s(!(iuent loans, so that, in 18^ 178,3G4,5(iO 
francs were annually required for the dis- 
charge of the perpetual and funded reidea. 
But there are many unfunded rtnita to lie 
paid besides ; and the sinking fund con- 
sumes 40,000,(100 francs every year. In 
18^, thenjfore, the whole amount of the 
annual reidea was228,8(>4,5(K) francs, exclu- 
sive of four millions newly created for the 
Spanish war. During the last war, the 
nnita were again paid irregularly, and the 
arrears accumulated. These and other 
debts, which were contracted in the course 
of the war, were paid in obligations bear- 
ing live per cent, interast, and to be dis- 
charged at their full nominal value, within 
live years from 1821. These obligations 
are calkni reconnaiaaancea de liquidation^ 
and are likewise translerable. The nominal 
amount of those remaining due in 1828, was 
about 300 million francs. At present, France 
seems to be very punctual in the payment 
of its retdea ; and thendbre the French 
stocks, of lute years, have brought a high 
price, and did so, in diet, even during the 
reign of Napoleon. The economical regu- 
lations for liquidating claiiiLS for tlie pay- 
ment of interest and principal are a good 
imitation of the measures of England, so 
fur ns relates to the funded live per ceiiL 
rcTiies, They are all registered together in 
the grand livre dea dettes vubliqwa, after the 
nmimer of the books or the bank of Eng- 
land. Each stockholder has a distinct 
leaf for eveiy reide he possesses. The 
dividends of the live |)er cent, annuities 
are paid twice a year, Alarch 22 and Sep- 
tember 22. The* amount paid is stamped 
on the back of the certilicate, and the 
owner of it gives a receipt. The divi- 
dends can be paid not merely in Paris, but 
likewise in the provincial towns. Owners 
who cannot receive their dividends person- 
ally, and are unwilling to let their certifi- 
cates go out of their hands, appoint a 
si)ecial attorney to receive what is due, 
who is furnished with a certilied copy of 
the original certificate. Besides the con- 
i^olidated five per cent, inacriptions^ there 
we other stocks in Franco, of various 
kinds, with which an im|K>rtant traftic is 
carried on, and which are subiect to differ- 
ent regulations. They include, 1. the be- 
fore-mentioned reconnaiaaancea de liquidor 
h’on. 2. Bank stocks. The shares in the 
Iwnk of France are 90,000, each of tlie 


value of 12,000 francs, paying yearly sixty 
francs at least. If the profits do not yield 
this amount in any particular year, it is 
made up from the reserved fund. These 
stocks are transferable. In 1822, they were 
twenty-five per cent, above their nominal 
value. 3. The obligations of the city of 
Paris. The city of Paris was authorized, 
in 1810, to create stock to the amount of 
1,50(),000 francs, to defray the expenses of 
the city. The sale was but small during that 
troubled j)eriod, and the city was therefore 
afterwunls empowered to issue 33,(X)0cer- 
tificates, worth 1000 francs each, and pay- 
able to the holder, to be discharged within 
twelve years, ending July 1, 1829. These 
certifientes bear an interest of six per cent. 

' a year, to he })aid quarterly. 4. Another 
kind of pa|)er often found in the market 
consists of actiona dea ponta. They are 
issued by a company which has built three 
bridges over the Seine, and comprise 3780 
shares, at 10(X) francs each. The dividends 
are fixe«l, every year, at a meeting of the 
pro|)rietors. The amount is regulated by 
the income of the bridges, which is ail di- 
vided among the shareholders, except 
one thirtieth. This thirtieth is distributed 
into three ports, of which one goes to the 
sup|>ort of the bridges, and the others 
form a capital to pay off the stocks, June 
30, 1897. Besides, there is a multitude of 
shares of insurance companies. 5. There 
is also in Paris a caiaae dea depbta et conaig- 
nationa, where money, in coin or notes, is 
taken by the bank of France, and three 
per cent, interest jMiid iiiion it, commen- 
cing after it has been in the treasury thirty 
days. The money deposited may be tak- 
en out at any time by restoring the receipt. 

III. Auatrian Stocka, Austria has long 
had a large debt, and, till tlie French rev- 
olution broke out, punctually fulfilled its 
obligations to its creditors. But, during 
the war of the French revolution, its 
finances fell into great disonler ; and vari- 
ous measures, adopted to remedy the evil, 
did not contribute to the public credit. 
Among these was the immense increase 
of i>aper money since 1797 ; for, till that 
time, the bank paper of Vienna, which, 
for a long period, was the common medi- 
um of excliange, remained about on a par 
with specie, it being exchangeable, at any 
time, for silver, on presentment. But, this 
year, the payment of specie was limited, 
and, the year following, stopped entirely ; 
and the poper money so increased, that it 
soon fell rapidly below the value of silver. 
The means resorted to as an antidote for 
the conscqiient embarrassment were inef- 
fectual. One of the most remarkable was 
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adopted ill 179S, It was n forced loan, by 
which the holders of public stocks were 
compelled to add thirty per cent, to what 
they had already ]iaid, on pain of losing 
the whole ; in consideration of which they 
were to receive live per cent instead of 
four. As the loan was all made in conven- 
tion money, it was understood that the in- 
tere^^t should lie paid in the sanu'. But 
this was extremely dilHcult for the state, 
on account of the continual depn^ciatioii 
in tlie value of the paper currency ; and, 
finally, it seemed to be impossible, when 
an attempt, made in 1802, to recruit its de- 
clining stren^h by lotteiy loans and other 
meiisiu’cs, tailed. In 1811, thendbre, the 
inten»st wius nnluced to half ; and, in onler 
to make this half still smaller, tla^ existing 
pajKjr money was changed for redemption 
notes, so called, a note of one guilder be- 
ing iwiid for five old pa|>t?r guild<‘i*s. It 
was hoped that these certificates would Ih^ 
esteemed as valuable as specit‘. Hence 
the reduced interest was to be paid in this 
new jmper, and not, as Indore, in coined 
money. But these notes never fulfilled 
tlie design for which they were crcatcMl ; 
and a large amount of new pa[)er, under 
the name of anticipation certificates, w'as 
put in circulation, about equal in amount 
to that which the redemption note's had 
been intended to supersede, so that, in a 
short time, Ixnh kinds of jmper sunk as 
low as the old bank notes. In this way, 
the early creditors of the slate lost a large 
pjirt of their interest and cajntal. In IHlti, 
the finances of Austria were j)ut under 
Ixnter inaimgement. The new admuiis- 
tration devoted their chief attention to 
two objects: — First, to mising tluj value 
of the ])aiK*r money, and, as far a.s jwssi- 
ble, alMdinhing it ; and next to fixing the 
public credit (ui a new basis, bv resKiring 
to the old claims a jmrtion of tlieir rights, 
and by negotiating new loans on a more 
firm and solid basis. In 181fi, a new bank 
was furnished with funds in sjxicie, anil 
empowered to issue new notes, which 
were to Ijc jmid to tlie holders on demand 
in silver money. This bank, to which 
was intrusted the whole liusiuess of 
amending the currency and jiublic*, credit, 
commenced its task by giving notice, June 
1, that any [mrsoii might bring in any sum 
in the old jmjier money, and mceive for it 
five sevenths in new certificates, bearing 
one per cent, interest in convention mon(?y, 
and two sevenths in new bank notes, which 
every one might exchange at the fmnk for 
their value in convention money. Thus a 
projnietor, who deposited 7000 guilders in 
pajicrpioriey, received for it 5000 guilders 


in certificates, bearing an int<?rest of fifty 
guilders in convention money, and 2000 
guilders in new bmik notes, which he 
might exciiangf^ fiir convention niont;y at 
the bunk, on <lemand. But the jiressum to 
jmicim? specie in exchang<' fiir the bank 
notes thus obtaiiKul was so great that the 
sujijilies and resources of tlie bank woulil 
have soon Ixx'ii exhausted, so that the 
whole system was abandoned ashi>rt time 
after it Avas established. Sevend millions 
of one j)er cent, certificates were created 
by this ojM'ration, and some of them arc 
still in circulation. Biuik shan*s, at .500 
guilders convention money, might bo oh- 
taiiu'd fi>r 2000 giiilih'rs in jmjier money 
and 200 in convt'iition money. The pu- 
jier money thus obtained wits to bo de- 
stroyed. Both measurt's, however, only 
jmrtialiy e fie* ted the desired bject, and 
they wi*n* soon abandoned. October 20, 
then*for<», of that year, a measiin* was 
brought forward founded on juster views. 
This gjive rise to th(‘ nu Utlliques, so called. 
A voluntary loan was opened, and tin; di'- 
jKisits were received partly in jHiblic cer- 
tificates l>em*ing interest and jiartly in pa- 
[)er mont'V. For an old Austrian certifi- 
cate of 100 guilders, and the adilitioiial 
sum of 80, UK), 110,120, 130 guilders in 
redeinjition or antieijiation notes, accord- 
ing as the old certificate yielded six, five, 
four and a half, fiiur, three and a half, or 
three per cent. intf*rest, a m?w state obliga- 
tion was given of lOOguildijrs, bearing in- 
terest at five* jKT c*ent., both jiayahle in 
Sfwcie. A suflicient fund was, at the 
same time, jirovided for the punctual dis- 
cluu’ge of the interest, and for the, gi*adual 
extinction of tin; cajiital by repurchiuse. 
This gave assunince to tlni pii)prit;tors of 
thes4* certiticatt'S that they might si;ll them, 
W'ith scarcely any loss, whenevcT so in- 
cliiK'd. These' metnlliniies, therefon*, soon 
obtained exti'iisive cn*dit, and so contirin- 
ed the financhd strength of the goveni- 
nieiu, that it boldly resolved to (istablish 
the public, credit on a brojider basis. By a 
patent of Jan. 22, 1 8 1 '’',the sinking fund ^yils 
organized after theexamjih; of the sinking 
fiind of Kngland,and allthe funds wcrtMinit- 
ed inoiicffirthe payment ofall jiublie debts ; 
and, by a n;gulntion of March 21, 1818, 
the whole system of debt was reduced to 
such firder that the |iro])rietors of the old ci’r- 
tificutf's began to be (mcoiiragcd that their 
rights would be restored ; and this Iiojmj 
gav<3 tin; obligations onc(i iiioro a limited 
circulation. I'hc capital of the old debt, 
of which tlie interest was reduced to halt 
ill 1811, was divided into sections, each 
of one million guilders. Five of tlieso 
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were to be restored every year to the en- 
joyment of full interest, and as many 
iiiore to be bought in bv tlie sinking fund. 
This plan has hitlierto been very success- 
ful. By the gradual liquidation of the re- 
demption and anticipation certificates, their 
amount was diminished, June 30, 1825, to 
149, .‘120,813 guilders (a guilder is aliout 
forty cents) ; and, June 30, 1828, the 
amount in circulation in Austria was only 
781 million guilders. The metaUiques 
have therefore come into the market in all 
the principal commercial cities of Europe. 
In the year 1821, the whole aiiioiint of the 
new debt contracted since 1815, or the five 
por cent mdaUiauta^ was estimated at 
207,J)00,2f)0 guilders, and tlie pn)iK)rtion 
of the sinking fund to the debt at one fifly- 
seventh — the saiifo ratio which the sinking 
fund in England l)cars to the public debt. 
Tlie credit of th(‘He metallujuts has risen 
very much. Tlujy stood, in 1817, at forty- 
(Mght, but ha<l risen, in the beginning of 
lA‘l, to eighty-six, and even during the 
war betwcMJii Turkey and Russia, they 
were at ninety-five. B<\sides tliese rnetal- 
liqueSf the bef<)re-rncntioncd Rothschild 
lotteri(‘s arc well known in the money 
inarktJts. The Austrian govermnent, in 
1820, nogotiuto<1, through a company 
liiriiuHl by Mc^ssrs, Parish ami Rothscdiild, 
a lottenf loan of 20,800,000 guilders, and 
soo/i alter a second of .‘17,000,000 guilders, 
coiiveiitioii money. The shareholders in 
tlic first loan were to receive Imck their 
cajjitals, aiul, instead of interest, premi- 
Ufiis at the time of the repayment of the 
capitals, which was to take place in the 
course of the next twenty years. The 
smallest sum whi<;h an advance of 100 
guilders can yield, is 120 guilders, and the 
largest 120,000. In the most unfavorable 
event, a man must wait twenty years for 
his capital and premium. The second 
loan was opened July 28, 1820, at four 
l>er cent. ; mid the government bound it- 
sellj within twenty-one years, to ^lay off 
the cupiml, with interest and premiums, 
by means of fourteen lottmy drawings. 
Tlie proprietors received ccrtiticates, dated 
January 15, 1821, each for 250 guilders. 
Whether a share in such a lottery cun pro- 
duce more thim four j3cr cent, interest, de- 
ptuids wholly on tlie time of drawing, and 
dje pnuniuin which chance may allot. 
The price of the tickets of tlie fii?»t loan 
vmies between 118 and 120,. and of tJie 
second between 98 and 102. On 
nu average, tJio pnuniuins of the first 
tuid the interest and premiums of tlie sec- 
ond loan am equivalent to an interest of five 
and four filllis per cent. Tliis new order 
35 * 


of things was accompanied, in 1817 and 
1818, by an improved orgfuiization of the 
national bank. The shares, which at first 
8t(x)d at scarcely 500 guilders in conven- 
tion money, have now reached nearly 1000, 
and are in great demand, for they yield an 
annual interest of sixty j^ilders. The 
Imnk is, at present, wholly indejiendcnt of 
tlie govenunont. 

IV. Prussian Stocks. Prussia had no 
public debt till 1787, but, on the contrar}% 
iiad a considerable treasure in specie, an^ 
even under the reign of Frederic William 
II, till 180l>, owed only thirty million dol- 
lars, which were to bo jiaid off at fixed 
jieriorls. But the unhappy French war 
of 180(j, and the more successful one of 
1812 — 1.5, augmented the public debt of 
Prussia ; and, after it hml lieen reduced to 
order, her stocks came into the market in 
the principal cities of Europe, like the 
English, French, Austrian, and other pub- 
lic Htocl^. From the statement of Feb- 
ruary' 17, 1820, it appears that the capital 
of the debts bearing interest then amount- 
ed to something more than 180 million 
Prussian dollars (about 123 million Span- 
ish), and the yeiu’ly interest, or renter to 
7,0^,177 Prussian dollars. Several mil- 
lions have since l)ceu extinguished by the 
sinking fund. At present, the following 
Prussian stocks are m the market : — 1. the 
proper national stocks, wliich comprehend 
tiic greatest part of the public debt, and 
the jHxiceocis of wdiicli, in 1820, were 
4,780,000 Prussian dollars (alx)ut 3,1^0,400 
Spanish). They consist in obligations, 
which bear four |)er cent, interest, and are 
to be completely discharged within five 
years. The inten'st is jmid January" 1 and 
July 1 of every year, both in Berlin and 
in Uie jirovinces. Provision bos likew'ise 
been made for tlieir payment in sj)ecified 
places in foreign countries. The certificates 
iromise that the capital shall be mid back 
ly tlie minual extinguishment of one mil- 
lion at par ; but tliis regulation lias been 
modified by a later one, unlaiiiiiig that tlie 
stocks shall be diniinislied by iH'iiig repur- 
chased, at the current price, till they stand 
at i>ar, and then the nqmyiiieiit shall com- 
mence. The market value of those notes 
varied, in 1820— 23, lietweeii sixty-seven 
and seventy-five jier cent., and, still later, 
nise to nearly ninety ; in 1828, it w'as at 
ninety-three. Of a jiortion ot these obli- 
gations, preiniura lotteries w"ere fonned, 
thirty millions being sold, accompanied 
witli premium certificates, at tlieir full 
value in Prussian currency". The Iio|X3 of 
receiving a great premium on the drawing 
of tliese lotteries (ten drawings were to 
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take place, one each six months) pnMluced 
such a tlciiiaiul for this s|HM‘ies of stocks, 
thattliey rose to 120 — PIO dollars and up- 
wards. 2. The shares in the English loan 
which was negotiated with Rotlischild, in 
London, in April, 181H. The noiiiinul 
ainoimt is five luillioii pounds sterling, at 
five per cent., and to be. n'paid witliin 
twenty-eight years, a certain uiiioimt an- 
nually, by repiirchiiSing the notes, or re- 
deeming them at jMir, if they are worth it. 
The certificates are expre^ised in English 
money, and the interest is imyahle in Loii- 
ilon. The luifavoruble conditions, under 
wliicli tJiLs loan was obtained, an? to la? at- 
tributeil to the emer^*ncies of tlie perioil. 
Though the intt'rest is five |H’r cent., oidy 
seventy-one |M'r cent, of the nominal 
amount of the l(»an was received ; aiui the 
government took the risk of the fiiu*ttia- 
tion of exchange in tht‘ payment of inter- 
est and principal. In London itself, be- 
fore the certificates were Issneil, they had 
risen to eighty ncr cent. Besides these, 
there are the oiiligatioiLs of the Kh'ctond 
Mark, which are of an early date, and 
the H^i)othekscheine, secured on jnoit- 
gages ot the public domains, wliieli wen' 
not created till after 180lJ. Both yield lour 
l)er cent., and fijrni togeth(*r a <*iipital of 
nearly nine million Pnissiiui <lollurs (alKive 
SLX iiiillion Sjianish), which, like the inter- 
est, is paid acconliiig to tin? <iriginal en- 
gagenumt. There are also tin? stocks of 
the provinces and ])rincipul cities. The 
inortgfige stocks (Pfandbriefe) ll»nn a cap- 
ital of perhap-} fifty or eighty ijiilJi«»ns, the 
shares of which are bought aii<l sold, and 
yield a secure income, 'i’hese are cTcated 
thus : — The landed pro[)rietors, under the 
authority of tlit; govemuieiit, huv«! fi>niied 
associations in sevenil of the Prussian 
provinces, which lion’ow money on the 
security of their estates collectively, and 
make loans to the individual ])roprietc>rs, 
in consideration of mortgages of their 
separate estates. There are five of these 
provincial associations in Prussia. To 
the Pnissian stocks belongs, also, the 
bwik pajKir, which is traiisfenvble. The 
circulation of these notes, indexed, is some- 
what difficult, for tliey are generally 
made {luyahlo to the particular individual 
to whom they are issued, and cannot Im 3 
transferred without legal f()r:iialiti(!.s. The 
royal l)ank receives money at two or 
three per cent, a year, and rejtays the 
money dcjMisited, small sums on dejiiiuid, 
and larger ones at fourteen days, or four 
weeks’ notice. Hence it is filled with de- 
posits, trust money, or^diaiLs’ money ; and 
many capitalists invest in it their unem- 


ployed funds. The violent mcosiims of 
Nu{)oleon’s ailministnitioii rendered it no. 
oessiwy for the bank to stop }Miyineiit, in 
coii.se(|iieiiccM)fthc loss of all its resuiircoH. 
The old system has Ikhui long resumed iu' 
n'gurd to all moiu'ys deposited since 1808; 
hut the pmssun^ of eircumstances has 
hithertt) made it imp«)ssihle for the hank 
to fulfil its obligations in regard to tlie old 
capitals. 'I'ho govermiient lias promised, 
however, tliat this debt slmll Ikj cancel- 
led. 

V. Russian Stocks. Previous to 1810, 
Russia liad no debt on which interest was 
paid, and of which tin; stocks were in the 
market, except 8.*1,0()0,0()0 guilders due in 
Holland; and the p*i|NT was hardly found 
ill tin; coinmereiid world out of Amster- 
dam. For many years, this stock stood at 
par. In 1810, a foau of twenty millions 
was opoiH'd iu assif^nnts at six ; er cent., 
liir which the goveriuiieiit pleilged ten 
million silver rouhh's, with six percent, in- 
terest, tt) hi; jiaid in five yearn to those 
who should not prefer perpetual annuities 
ill or silver roubles. The design 

was to diminish the immense quantity of 
assiii^nats. It was intended to have many 
series of these loans fiillowing one anoth- 
er, to destroy the paper roubles which 
might be brought in by their means, luid 
thus to misetlii; paper money gi-udiially to 
jKir, or perhaps to put it wholly outof eir- 
eiilatioii, and suhsriture silver nioiu'y inks 
]>lac(;. Althougli these loans never ac- 
complished the desired object, and seiaiied 
to he finiiifhal on mistak(;n principles, yet 
they helped to eonfirm the creilit of the 
government, lM*causeevcr}' stipulation was 
jiunctually fulfilled, and a i-egular financial 
system was forming iu n'gard to the pub- 
lic debts. The iiitcix‘st of the fn*st loan in 
silvtu* was regularly paid ; and the capital, 
too, was nqaiid in tin; way stipulated, not- 
withstanding the distress to which the 
kingdom was reduced by tlie war of 1812. 
The credit which the government thus ac- 
quired was, perinqis, worth the sacrifice 
of some millions; for the stale had hard- 
ly luiy otliiT lulvantage from this loan. 
These stocks, during their live; years’ con- 
tinuance, were in great demand, and their 
price Sfieedily rose aliove their par value 
in assignats ; hut this was not strange, for 
pajM;r fouhles wejt; not worth in the mar- 
ket one thinl of silver, and, by the tenns 
of the loan, a silver rouble was paid for ev- 
ery two paper roubles advanced. Only a 
few of th(;se obligations arc now in circu- 
lation, for, in they were nearly all 

cancelled. This system, however, was 
continued mider better conditions as re- 
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iranled the government, and to a much 
greater extent. The diminution of the 
assignats was the pretext for every meas- 
ure. But the deficit in the income, and 
the expense occasioned by the war of 
1812, were perhaps the principal causes 
of tiie successive loans. There have been 
three or four since 1816. The two first, 
inude in 1817, at Petersburg, of seventy 
triillioii miibles in assignats^ were mostly 
rcjiuced to silver irioney at a fixed valua- 
tion ; the tliird and fourth were in England, 
ill 1820, and amounted to forty iiiillion 
silver naibles. All the stocks of this kind 
bear live per cent, interest, and are regu- 
lated after the manner of the stocks in 
other countries, wherein the govern- 
ment merely pledges its(df to discharge 
tlie stipulated interest punctually. The 
li(]iiidution of the capital by the sink- 
ing fund is effected by re-purchasing 
tlie certificates or otherwisti, us the state 
of tlie treasury renders most expedi- 
ent. The arrangements for the public 
debt are similar to those in France 
and England. AH the debts since 1817 
liave hi!en i*egisteni<I, w’ilh the creditors’ 
names in al|)habeticul order. At the same 
time, the creditors receive notes (inscrip- 
tions), which contain what is written in 
the hook of registry, and the conditions 
and stipulations of the government, and 
arc so preparcjil that they may be endorsed 
ill blank in a foreign country, being veri- 
fied by a liussiun consul, and in this way 
transferred to any one without difficulty ; 
and the directions, necessary in case of 
transfer, are contained in the inscription. 
All important traffic is now carried on, in 
all the markets of Europe, in Russian 
stocks. The interest on the English loan 
is payable, not merely in Petersburg, but 
in Hamburg and London, in the money 
of tiiose jilaces, at a fixed valuation, and 
th(^ income of tlie Dutch stock is payable 
in llollaud. The report of llie iniiiisler 
of finance, January 1st, 1822, made the 
whole debt of Russia to consist of the fol- 
lowing sums: — 1. The Dutch, 48,600,000 
guilih'is ; 2. the dom(*stic, in silver rou- 
bles, 53 iiiillions ; 3. the domestic, in pa- 
per roubles, 21)6 millions. The fund des- 
tined for the lifpiidution of these debts is 
one iiiillion in silver roubles and five mil- 
lions in [taper — about in tlic ratio of one 
to fifty. Nearly ton million silver roubles 
are necessary for llic payment of wliat is 
annually due on these stocks. 

VI. Dutch Slocks, Although the [lublic 
debt in Holland has been very great freiii 
the earliest times, yet, in consequence of 
the regular fulfilment of all obligations, 


and the multitude of wealthy capitalists in 
the country, the stocks have maintained a 
high creiiit, and, during the thirty-two 
yeans of irun(|iiillity, from 1748 to 1780, 
they were in such demand, that, notwith- 
standing their low rate of interest (two 
and a half per cent.), they brought from 
eight to ten per cent, above their nominal 
value. But owing to the w’ars with Eng- 
land and France, the finances of the coun- 
try were thrown into disorder ; it is prob- 
able, indeed, that these wans only hastened 
a calamity which must, sooner or later, 
have fallen upon the people ; for the de- 
ficit in the income was increasing cveiy 
year after 1786, and the public debt, of 
course, was continually accumulating. 
•The expenditures were multiplied by the 
oppression of France, and the deficit 
daily grew more enormous. Under the 
administration of Louis Bonaparte, in 
1807, 1808, and 1809, loans of forty, thir- 
ty, and twenty million guilders, to cover 
the deficit, were obtained on tolerable con- 
ditions, as Louis Bonaparte maintained 
the credit of the state by opposing with 
firmness, on every occasion, the reduc- 
tions of the public debt, which his brother 
proposed. When Napoleon united Hol- 
land witli France in 1810, it was found 
that the national debt of this little king- 
dom amounted to the enormous sum of 
1200 million guilders (about 480 mill- 
ion dollars). Napoleon commenced a 
system of reform in the financial de- 
[lartment, by setting aside two thirds of 
the debt, as had already been done in 
Franco. The remaining third was to be 
registered in the great book of France, 
as a part of the general national debt, 
and, like the rest, to pay an interest of 
five per cent. This measure, liow'ever, 
was never carried into execution. After 
the establishment of the kingdom of the 
Netherlands, subsequent to the fall of Na- 
poleon, the debt >vas newly organized, 
and, by the law of May 14th, 1814, was 
regulated by the following jiriiiciplcs : — 
1. The two thirds of the debt abolished 
by Napoleon w’ere again acknowledged, 
although his measure was, in a degree, 
sanctioned, by the division of the new 
debt into a real or active, and a nominal 
or ilead one ; the interest of the first (the 
third retained by Napoleon) was to be 
paid from January 1st, 1815 ; and the in- 
terest of the latter (the two thirds abol- 
ished by Napoleon) was to commence 
gradually; so that every year from four to 
five itiiliions should lie put on the same 
footing with the active debt, os to the puy- 
incut of interest of the abolished debt. 
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All subsequent obligations were requircil 
to be presentcil, and tor an advance of 
six per cent, in specie, were changed 
into new obligations, of winch all were 
iixed at two and a half per cent. ; in such 
a way, however, that two thirds of the 
new notes were assigned to the dead <lebt, 
which paid no interest, and only one third 
of the uinount was transferred to the new 
debt, hearing interest firoin 1815. Chari- 
table institutions, holders of life annuities, 
and some other classes, however, liad 
some particular privileges. But the debts 
coiitnicted during the French athniiiistra- 
tioii were put under less favorable condi- 
tions. These obligations, frequently in- 
erease<l by new loans, formed the lliiteh 
stocks found in the money market, of which 
those that yieldoil an actual income, were* 
sold before the Belgic revolution for forty- 
six to forty-seven percent. Shan*sin the 
nominal debt arc regarded like' shares in 
a lottery, and stand at one quarter jut 
eeiiL, or even still lower (tive eighths) ; 
this IS sudieieiit evidence, liovv little the 
imrcluisers think of soon obtaining any 
income from thetn. In 1819, sevi*uteen 
inillion guilders interest were to he paid. 
Tlie sinking fund tvas fixed, in 18*^1, at 

500, 000 guilders uniiiiully. Besides 
these debts, which include thos<? of Bel- 
gtuiii, the governiiietit of llollatid assumed 
tile responsibility of imying a portion of 
the Kussiun-Diitch dehi (of eighly-thn‘e 
million guilders), aud 1,443,750 guilders 
were devoted every year to the dischargt; 
of the interest and gradual liquidation of 
the capital. These obligations belong to 
the unfunded debt, as does also the Aus- 
trian-Belgic debt of about six inillion 
guilders, and other obligations little known 
out of the country. 

VII. ^YeapolUan Stocks. The Neapol- 
itan finances, on the whole, have been 
subject to no little disorder; but, at the 
cJfise of the last reign, measures were 
adopted for the punctual imyment of the 
stipulated interest and rentes^ even though 
fresh loans should he reqiiirerl. The 
occupation of the kingdom by Austrian 
troops added to tiie national debt iipward.s 
of trine million ducats (about 7yW0y000 
dollars). Tlie French system of iiian- 
agiiig the ]iublic debt has lieen taken, to a 
considerable degree, as a pattern, the shares 
of the creditors ^irig rcgistcreil, and 
bought and sold in the same manner as 
in France. The yearly amount of income 
from the debt was estimated, January 1st, 
1821, at 3,882,000 Neapolitan ducats 
/about 2^)28,000 dollars). This income 
ia five per cent. The Neapolitan stocks 


have hitherto found purchasers in the Eu- 
rojH^aii markets at low rates. 

Vlll. Spanish Stocks, The history of 
the old df‘ht of Spain is a chaos of con- 
fusion. It has been always loaded witli 
arrears and unpaid intere.st. According 
to the stateiiKUit of November 29tli, 1820, 
only a part of the Spanish debt Iswirs in- 
terest. The part wliicli iloes not hear in- 
teri'sl consists of unpaid |M‘nsions, unnui- 
ties, and many other unpaid and ilonting 
debts, hut principally of ]mper money. 
These were estimated in tin? above men- 
tioned year at 7205 million rivals, or about 
345,840,000 dollars. Tlie jiuhlic uhligu. 
tioiis hearing interest, whi(‘li consist [mrtly 
of old d(4)ts, new loans, &,e., amount to 
(i,8I4,780,3(>ji renl.^ c»r about tT27,10J),457 
niiliion dollai's, of which the yearly inter- 
est is estimated at 2f‘k>,9t)(i,().*10 n^als, or 
1 i,:)2(vl90 dollars. A plan was adopted, 
during the eonstitntional government, for 
jiaying olV a portion of the debt by the 
sale of the estali's of monasteries, the 
property of the inipjisition, and the inili- 
lie lands; hut tht‘ ni«toratioii of tin* abso- 
lute nionarehy in 182!1, put a stop to its 
execution, and the loans made by the eortes 
were deelarcMi to be invuliil. (Jreat defieifs 
have since takim plaet^ cvitv year, and till 
this day new loans have been utterly in- 
sufiieient to cover them, 'riic stocks 
which are most commonly found in the 
market at prestait are : — 1. The J)na*h- 
Spunish obligations of 1807, created by 
means of the houses of Hope & Co., each 
of which is for 1000 Diileh guilders with 
iiite.n^st, payable animally. 'I'tie interest 
of this loan of thirty million guilders, uiid 
of several of the ollu*r debts, has never 
been paid since the French invasion of 
1808. 2. The sU)eksof the Lafiitte loan of 
fifteen iiiiliifjn dollars, which was iiegj)- 
tiutiMl in l^uris. I’^aeh certificate is lor 
one hundred dollars. A lottery ticket is 
connecUid with every one, by which the 
certificate gains a greatiT or less preminiii 
(from 18 dollars to 20,000) whenever its 
iiurnher is <irawii. The obligations ara 
to he jmid within twenty years Ironi 1825, 
agreeably to the n’gidattons fin* the uiiiiiad 
extinction of a portion, with the premi- 
ums b<dongiiig to iIkmii. 3. The cer- 
tificates of the loan of 1821, negotiated 
by the house of Ardouiii, llnhhanl & 
Co., fix(?d at difierent sums in dollars, 
and with interest payable semi-unimally 
ill Paris and London. 4. The certifi- 
cates of the national loan of 1821, which 
is connected with the last, or rutto 
ibrms o part of it. Evei^ certificate is for 
150 dollars in specie, hut the old ohliga- 
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tions of the governments, as well as shares 
ill stocks No. 1 and 3, and premium cer- 
tificates, are received by the government 
in return for these new stocks, acconling 
to llieir market value. These new certifi- 
cates were to bear five per cent, interest, 
paid nniiually at Madrid, Paris, or l>on- 
doii, at the option of tlie lioider. 

IX. Danish Stocks, The obligations on 
account of the domestic loans, made fi»r the 
sake of the rKpiidution and Ijetter regula- 
tion of the paper money, anj scarcely 
found at all in fondgii markets. But those 
that sprung from the loans of 1818 and 

in ilainbiirg, and from the Knglisli 
loan of 18!;2], have a widcT circulation. 
Tin* first loan of 1813 gave rise to obliga- 
tions at live per cent, each, of the amount 
of 3000 marks, Hamburg l)anco (a mark 
banco is about 344 cents), vvhicii were 
sold at jiar, because they involved a pre- 
niiuMi, ill which every certificate L^itied, 
at lo.'ust, 400 marks banco, in stocks blearing 
HN per cent, interest, and under the most 
lavorablc^ circumstances, li00,000. After 
the drawing of the premiums, the five per 
cent, obligations of this description stood 
at 78 — 83; the six per cent, at 01 — ^00. 
The loans of 1818 and 1810, in Hamburg, 
were concludeil under similar conditions. 
The I'higlish loan of 18*21 amounted to 
three million pounds sterling, and the ob- 
ligations vary in amount from 100 to 1000 
fjoiinds sterling. All these loans are enti- 
tled to interest semi-annually, till all the 
ca[)ital is paid, provision being made for 
caneelliiig a portion of this capital annu- 
t'llly. No loan could well rest on a firmer 
basis than the Danish. In regard to the 
premium notes, it is left with the govern- 
ment U) repay the capital at pleasure. All 
the rest an; gradually paid in full, as their 
numbers are drawn, and all the stipula- 
tions have hitherto been punctually ful- 
filled. 

X. JVorwcfpnn Stocks, They nris(' from 
tln^ loan of ‘2,700,000 marks, concluded in 
]810, ill Hamburg and Berlin, by the king 
of Sweden and by the Nnrwi’giau states, 
ami consist of obligations, wliich vary 
from 3000 to 300 murks banco. Tiie 
method adopted to repay the capital is, to 
re-pnrebase ibo certificates as long as they 
are helnw par. x\nothcr Norwegian loan 
at six p(*r cent, was negotiated in 1822, at 
Ilamhiirg. It amounted to 2,400,000 
inarks banco. It is to be entirely paid oft' 
ill twenty-nine years, in semi-uniiual in- 
BUihneiiis. Tlie payments have hitherto 
heori n»gulurly made; and this circimi- 
stniice, togetlicr with tiic guarantee of the 
states, seems to have given to these loans 


a high degree of credit, although the 
guanmtee given by the states, of their as- 
sociated kingdom, Sweden, to the stocks 
of the Frege loan, has not secured to the 
creditors a regular payment. For this 
reason, Swedish certificates are not found 
ill the money markets. 

XI. Stocks of the German Confederation. 
Nearly all the states in this body have 
public debts; llieir notes, however, are 
scarcely ever seen in the markets of iion- 
don, Amsterdam, Paris, Frankfort, and 
Berlin ; they n^unain chiefly in the states 
where they originated, and are monopo- 
lized by the capitalists and institutions of 
those states. The certificates of the king- 
dom of Saxony enjoy the highest credit 
*of all. Tliough the debts of tliis little ter- 
ritory amount to sixteen and a half million 
convention dollars (a Saxon dollar is about 
ninety-five ami a half cents), the people 
Indicive the government to be so consci- 
entious and trustworthy, that they dread 
rather than desire the repayhient of their 
capital, which is in the hands of the state. 
From this cause the five per cents have 
risim to 110 — 111 percent., and the three 
per cents to nearly 100 ; and the state has 
thus been enabled to exchange the fonner 
for four per cents. The new four per 
cents now stand at 104 — 105, and would 
stand still higher, if a small fiortion were 
not i>aid oft* semi-annually ; tlie tlirce per 
cents stand at 101, and the two per cents 
at 90. Next in credit to Saxony ai*e the 
kingdoms of Wurtciiiherg and Hanover, 
and the cities of Hamburg and Frankfort, 
whose four per cent, notes are all nearly 
at par, or even above it. Not far below 
tliese are the certificates of Bavaria, Ba- 
den, Mechlenhurg and Hesse-Darmstadt; 
and it is a general rule that the credit of 
the German states is greater, and their 
certificates stand higher, in proportion to 
the smallness of the states. These cer- 
tificates, how’evor, are not proper subjects 
of comparison wdth those ot ilie larger 
governments. In the smaller states, al- 
most all debts are contracted on condition 
of being repaid within a limited lime, and 
the inensurcs adopted afl'ord tlie creditors 
good reason for believing that the prom- 
ises will l>c fulfilled. 

XII. United States Stocks. In 1775, when 
hostilities commenced lietweenthe United 
colonies and Great Britain, the Ameri- 
cans had no treasury, nor any organized 
system, to direct their resources. Con- 
gress authorized the issuing of a pajier 
currency, and loans were obtained from 
foreigners, and fi*oni persons within the 
country. In 1783, the debts of ^tlie U% 
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States, as far as they could be ascertained, 
amounted to $42,000,375, and the annual 
interest was computed at $2,415,956. No 
])rovision had l)een made for the payment 
of the interest, and there was no plan in 
operation to redeem the principal; the 
faith of the government was doubted, and 
the evidences of the public debt wen^ re- 
duced to about one eighth of their nominal 
value. The estimated amount of tlie debt, 
according to the report of the secretary of 
the treasury, in 1790, was $79,124,4(U. 
$25,000,000 of this were proposed to be 
assumed on aocount of the several states. 
$11,710,378 was the aniount of the prin- 
cipal and interest of the fiireign debt; 
$40,414,085 was the princi}Nil and interest 
of the liquidated pait of the domestic, 
debt. The unliquidated part, which con- 
sisted chiefly of continental bills of credit, 
w’as not nscertnine<l, and was estimated at 
$2,000,000. in 1790, the public tlebt was 
funded. $600,000 were annually reserved 
from the duti(?s on merchandise imported, 
and the tonnage of vt'ssels, or so much 
thereof as might be apiirojiriated from 
time to time for the support of the govern- 
ment of the U. Stales, and their common 
defence, and so much of the residue of the 
duties aforesaid as might be necessary 
w'as appropriated to the payment of 
interest on loans made in foreign coun- 
ti'ies, and also to the payment of interest 
on such further loans ns shotild be olitaiii- 
ed for disk’harging the arrears of interest 
tliereupon, and the whole or any part of 
the principal thereof. The appropriations 
were to continue until these sums should 
1 m? fully paid. The president was author- 
ized to l)orrow $12,000,000 to discljurgc 
the arrears of int«?nist, and the instalnients 
of the principal of the foreign debt. The 
U. States reserved the right to reimburse 
any of the sums so borrowx‘<l within tiftcen 
years after the same should have been 
lent. To provide for the domestic (jk;bt,a 
loan to its full aniount was directed to be 
proposiMl. The surus aiibscribed were 
pfiyable in the certificates issued for the 
domestic debt, according to their specie 
value, and .computing the interest upon 
.such as bore interest to the 31st of Decem- 
ber, 1790, inclusively. The sul^scribers re- 
ceived two kinds of certificates, one for 
two thirds of the sum paid in the certifi- 
cates just mentioned, bearing an interest 
of six per cent., payable quarter-yearly, 
find redeemable at pleasure, in payments 
not exceeding, in any one year, for princi- 
pal and interest, eight dollars for each 
nundred mentioned in the certificate. 
Tills first stock was afterwards called old 


six per cents. The other certificate was 
for the remaining third, which, afler 1800, 
was to bear interest, and be redeemable 
on the terms just inenlioiied. For such 
of the sums subscribed us were paid in the 
intert'stof the said domestic debt, or in the 
certificates issued in payment of interest, 
the subscriber i^ceived a certificate for a 
sum cMpiul to that ]mid in, Ix^aring three 
jK*r cent, interest, [xiyablc quarter-yearly, 
and redeemable whentwer provision 
should bo made by law for the purfiose. 
This was called deferred sic per cents. The 
stocks thus createil were transferable only 
on the books of the treasury, or on those 
of the commissioners of loans, upon which 
the credit of the same should exist at the 
time of the transfer, unless by special 
warrant from the secretary of the treasury. 
The inteivst was made payable where the 
credit of the stock should exi:>t at the 
time of its bfroming due. If not demand- 
ed before the expiration of a third quarter, 
it was nfierwards dcmandahlc only at the 
treiLsury of the U. States. To provide for 
the debts of the respective stales, a loan 
of $21,500,000 was authorized, to lie paid 
in the evidences of debt which hud been 
issued by the suites. For four ninths ofuny 
sum thus subscribed, the subscriber receiv- 
ed a certificate bearing six per cent, interest, 
and subject to the same conditions as those 
of the first sort nienlioned under domestic 
debt; for two nlntlis, another certificate, 
bearing six per ceiiL interest after 1800, 
payable quarterly, and nMleemablc as 
above-mentioned, and for the remaining 
three ninths, a certificate bearing three [ter 
cent, inlerest, ami redeemable when pro- 
vision should be maile by law for the pur- 
pose. Various slocks for small amounts 
were cr(*aietl in 1795, 179(i, 1798. These 
were relmbureed in 1806, 1807 and 1808, 
with the exception of $80,000 iransferretl 
to the national debt. In 1803, the Louis- 
iana six per cent, stock was created for 
the payment of the purchase of Louisiana 
from France. Cfsrtificates for $ 1 1 ,250,000 
were issued, bearing an interest of six per 
cent. The princifiul wos made reimburs- 
able in four annual instalments, payable 
the first in 181 8, the last in 1821. Besides 
this sum, claims of American citizens on 
the French government, to the amount of 
$3,500,000, were also assumed by the na- 
tional govermnent on account of the Lou- 
isiana purchase, and added to the national 
debt Feb. 11, 1807, the goveniment of 
the U. States proposed to the holders of 
six per cent deferred and three per cent 
stocks, 10 exchange the same for six per 
cent stocks, redeemable at the pleasure 
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of the i^vernmcnt. This was done with 
a condition ** that no single certificate 
should issue for a greater amount than 
$10,000, and that no reimbursement 
should be^ made, except for the whole 
auioiiiit of any such new certificate, nor 
till after six months, at least, previous no- 
tice of such intended reimbursement.” 
The holders of three j)er cent, stock were 
to receive new certificates for sums e(tuai 
to sixty-five jier cent, of the principal of 
the stock, bearing an interest of six per 
cent. The amount of unredeemed and 
(lefciTcd six per cent, stock subscribed 
was $0,21)4,051, and the stock thus created 
was culled exchanged six per cents; the 
three per cents, subscrilMMl at sixty-five 
per cent., produced $1,8.59,850, which was 
called converted six per cent, stock. More 
exchanged stock was (!reuted in 1812, by 
the surrender of nearly 3,000,000 of the 
old and deferred six per cents. In 1812, 
additiniinl stock was created l)y borrowing 
nioncy to the amount of .$8,134,700 at six 
per cent., reimbursable after twelve years 
irom Jan. 1, 1813. In 1813, more six per 
cent, stock, to the amount of .$2(),<K)7,959, 
was created by borrowing an additional 
amount, reimbursable after twelve y<?nrs 
from Jan. 1, 1814. In 1814, six per cent, 
stock, to the amount of $15,9.'>4,()19, was 
added, reimbursable after twelve years 
from Deceiniter, 1814. Under acts of 
congress of the years 1812, 1813, 1814, 
and 181.5, treasury notes were issued to 
the amount of $30,080,794, of which 
there had lM.*en paid oftj by I)ec<*inber, 
1810, $;12, 980,794, leaving unpaid in Jan- 
uary, 1817, $3,700,000. The whole 
arnuiintof the debt remaining unpaid Jan. 
1,1817, was estimated at $112,107,8ti2,of 
which $75,450,930 was contracted during 
the war; the remainder, contracted before 
the war, was $30,0.5<i.932. In March, 
1817, congress passed an act to proviile 
for the redemption of the ])ublic debt. By 
this, all acts making a])propriations for the 
purchase or reimbursement of the princi- 
pal, or for the payment of the interest of 
the funded debt, arc repealed, and the 
annual sum of $10,000,000 is appropriated 
tu the sinking fund, and a further sum of 
^9,000,000 is appro])riuted for that year, 
fhe act also provides that, after the year 
1817, any sum in the treasury above the 
ttnnual appropriations sliull be appropriat- 
t‘d to the sinking fund, with the exception 
^f so mudi as will leave in tlio treasury at 
the end of the year the amount of 
*2,000,000. The debt now went on di- 
ttiinisliing till 1821, when it stood at 
$89,987,427 ; but the pundiasc of Florida, 
tn that year, for $5,000,000, increased it, 


so that it stood, in 1822, at $93,546,67d 
In March, 1821, five per cent, stocks, re- 
deemable after January, 1835, were creat- 
ed to the amount of $4,735^290. In May, 
1824, four and a half per cents to the 
amount of $1,739,524 were created, re- 
deemable after January, 1832, and, in the 
same year, four and a half per cent, ex- 
changed stocks were created to the amount 
of $4,454,727, redeemable after Decem- 
ber, 1832 and 18a3. In 1825, the rmblic 
debt had been reduced to $83,788,4^ ; in 
1828, to $(57,475,622; in 1830, to 
$48, .56.5, 405 ; in January, 1832, to 
$24,282,879 funded, and $39,355 un- 
funded. 

Xll. Sovih American Stocks. The new 
S. American states, as Buenos Ayres, Chile, 
Colombia, several years ago, obtained 
loans in London. These have ^eatly <le- 
preciated, or have merely a nominal value. 

Fraser’s Magazine for January, 1832, 
contains an article entitled the Stock Ex- 
change, the object of which is to show the 
enormous amount of capital drawn from 
England in nine years, l)eginuing, say, 
with 1822, in the shape of loans and joint 
stock subscriptions. From the facts there 
presented, the following table has been 
prepared. The first column of figures 
shows the amount loaned ; the second, the 
rate i)er cent, at which the loans were 
made; the third, the present value per 
cent. 




Jjoaned at 

JVoie mortA 

Austrian, . . . 

£2,500,000 

not stated. 

nut stated. 

limKiiian, . . . 

3,200,(K)0 

75 per ct. 

43 per ct. 

ItuffHis Ayres, . 

1,000,000 

85 « 

nuniinal. 


3JXM),000 

84 “ 

13 per ct. 

(seconi1).4,75a,000 

884 “ 

13 a 14 do. 

CliilUin, . . . 

1,000,(M)0 

70 « 

17 a 19 do. 

Danbli, . . . 

3,500,000 

75 « 

664 per ct. 

Uri'ek, . . . 

S00,000 

50 “ 

S3 u 34 do. 

Ureek (second) 

3,000, IKK) 

564 “ 

93 pt'r ct. 

Ciiuteiiiala, . 

1, -12^,571 

73 « 

nuniinal. 

Mexican, . . 

3,300, (N)0 

58 “ 

90 per ct. 

Mexican (st*rond} 

3,300,000 

80} « 

35 a 36 do. 

Ncafiolitaii, 

2/K)0,tlOO 

934 “ 

uncertain. 

rortiipiK^*, 

I/»00,0IK) 

87 » 

4!) a 50 do. 

rmiviaii, . . 

1,SI0,(MK) 

88, 89 & 7: 

8 12 per cl. 

Pnissian, . . 

5,0lK),»KK) 

70, 794 75 OOrtlOOilo. 

rrtii«i:ui (second 

3/X)0,000 

84 pi‘r ct. 

99a lOOdo. 

Uiissian (known 

, 3,500,(KIO 

83 “ 

9iqal00do. 

SiKiiiish (akxit) 
or s:U,iH)0,()00 

. 0,500,000 ( 

54 A. 68 

144 per ct. 

S|Kinb»li (seaaid). 

1,500,000 ’ 

304 per ct. 

14 {ler ct. 


TtiUU, . . . £5i,:KM,571 


In addition to the above, the writer enu- 
iiioruies iwrniv-scvcn joint-stock compa- 
nies, in bcliidf of which £6,145,0(>5 were 
“ exported from the national treasury to 
distant clim<*s, without the shadow of au 
equivalent.” 

It is impossible to give a com})lcte 
view of all public stocks. We can here 
only give a genenil itiea of those of the 
larger states, and clfadly of those which 
are now important in the comiiierciul 
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world. States have always labored to 
moke their notes as easy to l)e obtained 
and used in remote countries, os at home ; 
so that a capitalist in Prussia may lay out 
his money not only in all kinds ot' German 
stocks, but in those of France, Denmark, 
England, Spain; and even America; re- 
ceive tlie interest of them with the same 
ease, and sell them again with the same 
convenience, as those of his own country. 
In London, Amsterdam, Paris, Franktbrt, 
Berlin and Leipsic, stocks of all descrip- 
tions ni«*iy be obtained, and the interest on 
them all paid. Thus a branch of trade 
lias arisen, which, fifty years ago, was un- 
known ; and one of the consequences of 
this has lieen, that stocks have come 
into competition, like oftier articles of 
commerce, and those of equal goodnesi 
and security can be exchanged at an equal 
price ; so that a state, whose credit is good, 
may* at any time create new stocks, or 
dispose of them whenever a profit can Ik 5 
made upon them. Hence, if the stocks 
of one state are higher than those of an- 
other, it may usually U) attributed to one 
of the tbllowing causes : 1. that one state 
enjoys greater credit than another ; 3. that 
the loans of one have Lieen negotiated on 
better conditions than those of another, as 
regards the prospect of gain, premium^ 
the payment of the capital at a lime speci- 
fied, the facility of obtaining the interest, 
&c. ; 3. that tlie buying and sidling, or 
procuring the interek of foreign stocks, 
costs a certain per centage, wiiicli, in the 
case of domestic stocks, is saved. Under 
certain circumstances, therefore, the price 
of stocks may be viewed as a standard of 
the com|)aralive credit of diftereiil states. 
In May, lt*23, the five per cent, stocks of 
the following countries, created with 
similar conditions, sold at the following 
rates : — 

Per C*;nl. 

1. the Saxon stocks, at 140 — 150 

3. those of England and 

Hamburg, . “ 125—130 

3. those of rtanover, Wur- 

temberg, and other small 

German states, “ 98 — 100 

4. the Prussian, “ 90 

5. French, “ 80 

(5. Norwegian, “ 85 

7. Danish, “ 81 

8. Russian, “ 80 

9. Spanish, “ 37 &c. 

As the price of stocks is affected by vari- 
ous circumstances, even thougli the gov- 
ernment jiunctiially fulfils its obligations, 
speculators are in the habit of buying 
and selling with a view of turning tlicse 


fluctimtioiis to account. (See Siock-Job~ 
Inng.) 

Puck. (See Mah.) 

Pudding Stone. (Sec Sandstone.) 

Puddling Furnaces. »(See /ron, vol. 
vii, p. 73.) 

Puebla, La, or La Puebla de los 
Angeles; a state of the Mexican con- 
federacy, formed of the Spnnisli inten- 
dancy of the same name, lying between 
hit. HP and 30° N., and hm. 9(>° 40' 

and 99° Bff W. ; bounded north by the 
states of Vera Cruz and Qiierctnro, south 
by that of Oaxaca and the Pacific ocean, 
nrnl west by the state of Mexico. Jt is 
333 miles in length from north to south, 
and 140 in breadth ; square miles, 30,000. 
It is trav(»rsed by the cordilleras of Ana- 
huac, arid contains the lofty summits of 
Popocatepetl and Iztucciliiiatl. The north- 
eni part is almost entirely formed of an 
elevated [ilateati, 0500 fcet above the 
ocean, ami fertile in corn and fruits; 
cotton and sugar also thrive here. Popu- 
lation of the state in 1793, 508,000 ; in 
1803, 8J3,tl00. On the arrival of the 
Spaniards it was tin? scat of a powerful 
rtqniblic (Tlascala), which had maintained 
itself independent of the Mexican cmqic- 
rors. The capital of the state, of the siiine 
name, is. in hit. 19° N., and is one of tins 
liand.somest cities of North America: the 
streets are broad, straight, and W(>11 paved; 
the houses large and well huilt; and tiiere 
are iiiiineroiis largo squares. The cliurch 
of Nuestra Seiioni dc Guadalupe is one 
of the rielie.st and ino.st splendid in the 
country. Puebla contains sixty ohnrchc.s, 
twenty-two convents, and several literary 
seminaries and hospitals ; its niaiiufacto- 
rh’s, particularly its potteries, ai*o exten- 
sive ; fiopulation, 07,000. TIk* [lyramid of 
Choliila is five miles distant from the city. 
Piiebln was built by the Spaniards in 
(Sec Mexico.) 

PuFENDORF, Samucl, baron von, one 
of the first and greatest expoiindt?rs of 
natural law, publicists, and liistoriaiis 
of Germany, was boni in iri.*13, near 
Chemnitz, in the Erzgebirge, in a vil- 
lage where bis father was u iiroacher. 
After having studied at the sc*.hool of 
Gririimo, and at the universities of Leipsio 
and Jena, he applied himself to public 
law, making pliilosophicul or natural la'V 
the fecundation of his studies. Being uR* 
able to piDcure a situation in bis native 
country, laj accepted, in 1G58, the place of 
tutor in the house of the Swedish aiiilio^- 
sador at the Danish court, and repaired 
with his pupil to Copenhagen ; but a war 
breaking out between Denmark and Swe- 
den, he was urix^tcd, with tlie whole fam- 
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ily of the Swedish ambassador. In this 
situation, which continued for eight 
iiionths, he employed himself in studying 
tiie works of Cvrotius and Hobbes on law 
and govcriJinent. The result of his labors 
up{)cured at the Hague in 16(30 {JtUemetiia 
Jurispntdentioi universalis). The learned 
elector of the palatinate, Charles Louis, to 
whom it was dedicated, was so much 
pl( 3 used with this work, that he founded 
for the author, in 1(3(3 J, a professorship of 
the law of nature and nations, the drst in 
Germany. 1161*0 he taught till 1(370, when 
the king of*8weden, cTiarlcs XI, offered 
him the profess<jrship of natiiml law in the 
new university at Lund. He there wrote 
his work on natural law {De Jure jVatures 
eiGentium, Lund, 1672), which su|>crseded 
the former, and is characterized by |>erspi- 
cuiiy, method, and sound reasoning ; soon 
aflera|)peui*ed the smaller com{)endiuni, or 
railu!!* abstract of the above work, De Qffi^ 
do Hominis ei Vivis (Lund, 1676), which 
hiLS {Kissed through innunierahle editions, 
and beijii translated into several languages. 
PufeiidortI in these works, deviated sull 
further tlian Grotius from the scholastic 
method of philoso{)hizing, and, conse- 
quently, excited vioh*nt oiqKJsition. How- 
ever difiereiit opinions may he res{)cetlng 
these works of Pufeijdorf| it is not to be 
denied that he made an epoch in the his- 
tory of natiind law. He had a more dis- 
tinct conception than Grotius of a science, 
which, independently of positive law or 
theology, should determine the rules of 
right solely by the laws of reason. His 
law of nature was a philosophical moral- 
ity, settling the mutual relations of justice 
between men, and which still remained 
dependent on the Christian morality. 
AVith Grotius, he laid the foundation of 
law in the social instinct, which is nearly 
allied to the Christian precept of love of 
our neighbor, and with Hobbes, he de- 
rived law from the state of fallen nature. 
Pufendorf also made an e[K)cli in the 
German public law. While professor in 
Heidelberg, he wrote, at the sug^*stion of 
the elector, under the name of Severinus 

Monzambano, the celebrated book, De 
Statu Rcipubliae Gtrmanic<B^ which he 
sent to his brother, then Swedish ainlMis- 
sador in Paris, to be {>riutcd. It repre- 
sents Germany os a republican body, 
whose clumsily joined parts formed an 
anomalous whole. This book was vio- 
kititly attacked, and Pufendoi*f, who de- 
fended it with energy, did riot think it 
^visable to avow himself as the author. 
He afterwards went to Stockholm, where 
he Was appointed secretary of state, royal 
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counsellor and bistoriompker. There he 
wrote, in Latin, the History of Sweden, 
from the campaign of Gustavus Adolphus 
In Germany, to the abdication of queen 
Christina (De Rebus Suecicis — 1676), and 
the History of Charles Gustavus (lie &- 
bus a Carolo Gustavo gestis—^2 vols., fol., 
1696), and, in German, his Einleiiung zur 
Gtschuihie der vomekmsten Rtiche und 
Staaten (1682, 2 vols.), subsequently con- 
tinued by (Ehlenschlager and translated 
by Maitiiiiere into French. These works 
so much increased his reputation, that, in 
1686, he received from Frederic Wil- 
liam, elector of Brandenburg, an invita- 
tion to Berlin os counsellor, historiographer 
and judge of the supreme court of judi- 
cature, with the charge to write the lite of 
that prince, which he iinisbed under the 
reign of his son, Fi-ederic III. In 1690, 
he was made privy counsellor of the elec- 
tor of Brandenburg, and, in 1694, was cre- 
ated baron by Charles XI, king of Swe- 
den. He died at Berlin, in 1694. 

Puffin (pt^mfc9). These birds, which 
also bear the name of petrely oie com- 
pletely aquatic, living constantly at sea, 
and scarcely ever seen on shore ; they, 
however, fly well, und keep on the wing 
for a long time ; they chiefly seek for their 
prey, which is exclusively flsh, at twilight 
or in stormy days. They breed socimly, 
ibrming their nest in the ground, which 
they excavate by means of the sharp nails 
of their feet. The female lays one egg. 
The young, when excluded from tne 
shell, is covered with along down. They 
are tbund in all the high latitudes, fur- 
nishing the wretched inhabitants of tliese 
frozen climates with fbod and clothing. 
Three 8{)ecies are (bund in America: — 
P, cinereus ({letrcl or puffin); bill more 
than two inches long, depress^ at base, 
compressed where the point swells; tail 
cuneiform ; tarsus two inches long ; color, 
light cinei*cous*, wings and tail blackish ash, 
lieneath white ; common on the banks of 
Ncwfoimdlaiid, but also found in all parts 
of the worhl : P. anglorum (shear- water 
iietrel); bill an inch and three quamrs 
long, verj' slender ; tail rounded ; wings 
rcaciiing heyond its tip; color, glossy 
black, beneath pure white; inhabits the 
iiortliem seas of both continents ; rare in 
the U. States, but very common in tlie 
Hebrides: P. obscurus (dusky petrel); 
bill an inch and a quarter long, very slen- 
der ; tail rounded ; tlie wings reaching to 
its tip; tarsus little more than an inch 
long; color, glos^ brownish black, be- 
neatli white. This specif which it is by 
no means easy todi'tinguish from the two 
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others, inhabits the temperate and tomd 
zones, and is never found to the 1101 * 111 ; it 
is very rare in the U. Slates. 

PuGATscHEFF, Jemcljiiii ; the son of a 
Cossack, born at Simoweisk, a village on 
the Don, in 172d, playctf, for a short time, 
an important part in Russia. War and 
robbery were the employments of liis 
youtii,aiid he became the leader of a pred- 
atory liand. He utlorwards entered the 
Prussian service during the seven veal's’ 
war; then joined the Austrians, served 
against the Turks, and was present at the 
siege of Bender (1770). Returning to his 
native country, he attempted to sow the 
seeds of rebellion among his coniitryrneii, 
but was soon arrested anti coiifinetl at 
Kasaii. Having iiiatie his escape, he wu:^ 
jt)inetl by some restless spirits, and was 
encouraged, by his personal rest^inhlance 
to the lately deceastnl em|>eror, Pt'ter Hi, 
to attempt to pass himself od'tor that em- 
peror. His adherents pretended that the 
corjiso wliioh hatl been ex])ost*d as P<‘t<‘r’s 
was in fact that of a soldier resembling 
him ; that the emperor hadcscajied in tlis- 
guise, and liad at last appeared in the 
midst of his fiiithful Cossjieks, liy whose 
support he expectetl to he reslon'd to the 
throne. The insurrection iHjgan in the mid- 
dle of August, 1773, wdien a manilcsto wits 
issued ill tlic name of the pseudo- peter. 
The niimher of his followers, which was 
at first only nine, had increased in Sep- 
tember to* 300. He was evf?ry where 
joined hy his countrymen aial the peas- 
antiy', to whom he promised ileliveranee 
from their o[)pressioiis. His force was in- 
creased liy 500 deserters from the garrison 
of Juizkai, and muny Roskohiicks (q. v.), 
aial he took several fortnisses, jiraetisiiig 
the most shocking cruellies, llis army 
now amounted to 10,000 men, and was 

f [lining strengtii hy the coiicours<; of Basii- 
ii-s, Waliaks, Tartars, &c. He captured 
KasaiJ, the old capital of the lanpire, and 
passed the V<ilga. He was at length defeat- 
ed, at the moirieiittliac I\To.scow was threat- 
ened, betrayed by his followers to Suwar- 
ro^ and, June 10, 1775, executed, together 
with the other rebel lenders, at Moscow — 
the only instance of capital punishment in 
the reign ofCalliarine. Thu.s ended this re- 
bellion, which cost more llinii 100, (K)0 lives. 

Puget, Pierre, a celebrateil bVinich 
sculptor, arcbilect, and painter, born at 
Marseilles in 1022, wad at an early age 
jilaced with a shin-builder, but soon after 
went to Italy, and displayed such marks 
of talents os to attract the notice of Cor- 
tona (q. V.), who instructed Jiini in puirit- 
hig. . lie returned to Marseilles in 1G43 ; 


and there are several pictures from his 
|>eucil at Aix, Toulouse, and Marseilles, 
which are much admired. His design is 
correct, and his figures graceful, but his 
coloring is cold. In 1()55, being obliged 
by bis liealtli to abumloii painting, he 
thenceforward devoted, himself to scul|>- 
tiire and arehitreture, in which he re- 
ceived no iiistriictioii. His success in 
these de[mrtmeiils of art was comidete. 
He livetl some time at Genoa, where he 
execuU'd iiumeruijs works in .slutuury and 
architt^etiire, and, in ItkiP, was recalled to 
France hy Collsirr, as direcroi* of the oriiu- 
ineiits of ships ut‘ war, in W'hich capacity 
hi; was employed in curving figures, huss- 
reliets, &c. But he soon returned to luhoi-s 
more worthy of his gi iiius, and produced a 
great miniber of works in inarhle, wdiicli 
liave gaiii(;i! for him the appePutiou of the 
>1 ichael Angelo of Franco. Puget ilieil at 
Marseilles in 

Pugilism. Gymnastics*) 

Puglia. (See ^Ipxdia,) 

Pi'LAwsKi,(*ouiit Josf'pli ; a distinguish- 
ed Poll*, who, urter attempting in vain to 
restore the independence of hisowiicoim- 
tiy*, eiiti*red the Ain(*ricaii serv'ice. Pii- 
lawski had tlillow'ed the profession of the 
law, and, in 17(>H, was at the head ol' the 
jKitriots who formed the confed(*ration of 
Bar. lOight nohlemen only constituted 
the first assembly of that confedenition, 
and of these three were the sons and one 
the nephew of Pulawski. (See Poland*) 
III 1771, at the heail of a few accomplices, 
he seized the |H*rson of the king (see Po~ 
niaiowski); but,, the latter having procur- 
ed his liberation, Pulawski was coiidenui- 
ed to dinitlN and obliged to save himself 
by flight. He soon afler came to Ameri- 
C4i, and oflered liis servicestoilie U. States 
against thi? mother country. Being ap- 
pointed brigadier-general in the Aniericaii 
service, lie serv'd! Iiotli in llie nortlicni and 
in the soiitbem army. October D, 17711 
be was mortally wounded in theuttack on 
Saviiiinah, and dU!d two days afterwards. 

PuLcr, Luigi, an Italian poet, liorii af 
Florence in 1431, was tlie vo«nfre«t «f 
three brethers distinguished for their tal- 
ents and learning. Of the circumstajicos 
of his life we know nothing hut that he 
lived in ten ns of intimacy with Lorenzo 
do’ Medici and Politiaii. His epic ikkjiii, 
II Mordants Mofcp^ore^ in which he relates 
the adventures and exploits of RiniiW^J 
and tlie giant Morguiite, is said to have 
iMien written at the suggestion of Loren- 
zo’s mother, and to have been reinl, as an 
entertainment, at table. Pulci 
Imjut a coiiipurisoii with Ariosto and las- 
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go; he cannot be denied to possess fancy, 
but he wants taste and judgment. His 
mixture of the grave, loiiy and sacred, 
with the mean and iuirlesque, which is 
oftensive to modern taste, was in ae.cord- 
arice with the spirit of his age. His style 
is rich in jnire Tuscan models of expres- 
sion, but his versification is rude and 
cliinisy. Lord Byron translated tliiswork 
of J*ulci’s. — His brother liernardo was 
the author of some elegies and short po- 
<7118. — Another brother, wrote some 
hen)ic eyiisth^s, a pastoral romance (Ziri- 
udeud'Jlmore), and an epic rornanci*, proba- 
bly the first in Italian (// Cirijfo Calvaneo). 
PuLciNELLA. (See Punchinello,) 
IVllev. (See Mechanics.) 

Pulmonary Consumption, or Phthism 
(from 0Oiuj, to consume); a disease known 
by L'inaciation, debility, cough, hectic fe- 
vtT, and purulent expectoration. The 
cuust's which predispose to this dis«?nse are 
very numerous. Tlie following are, how- 
ever, the most gen<‘rul : hereditary dispo- 
sition ; fiarticulur Ibrination of boiiy, obvi- 
ous hy a long neck, [irorniiumt shoulders, 
and narrow chest; scrofulous <riathesis, 
indicated by a fine clear skin, fair hair, 
<lelicate rosy complexion, large veins, thick 
upper lip, a weak voice, and gniat s(*iisi- 
bility ; certain diseases, such as syphilis, 
scrofula, the smull-pox, and measles ; em- 
ployments exjiosing jiarticular artificers 
to dust, such ns needle-pointers, stone- 
cutters, millers, &c., or to the fumes of 
metals or minerals under a confined and 
uiiwholcsome air; violent passions, exer- 
tions, or adectioris of the mind, us grief, 
disappointment, anxiety, or close applica- 
tion to study, without using proper exer- 
cise ; frequent and excessive debauche- 
ries, lute watching, and drinking li*ecly of 
strong liquors: great evacuations, as di- 
airluea, diabetes, and the continuing to 
suckle too long un<1er a d(d)ilitated state ; 
and, lastly, the application of cold, either 
by too sudden a change of appund, keep- 
ing on wet clothes, lying in <lamp beds, or 
exposing the body too suddenly to cool 
air, when heated by exercise ; in short, by 
any thing that gives a considerable check 
to the perspiration. The more immediate 
or occasional causes of phthisis are, lia?- 
tooptysis, piicumoiii<^ inflammation pro- 
ceeding to suppuration, catarrh, asthma, 
and tubercles, the last of which is by far 
the most general. The incipient symp- 
toms usually vary with the cause of the 
disease ; but when it arises from tubercles, 
tt is usually thus marked : It begins with 
short, dry cougli, that at length becomes 
nahitual, but from which nothing is spit 


up for some time, except a ^frothy mucus 
that seems to proceed from the fauces. 
The br(7iihing is at the same time soine- 
wliat impediMl, and u|K)n the least bodily 
motion is much hurried: a sense ofstrait- 
iicss, with oppi*ession at the chest, is expe- 
rienced: the body becomes gradually 
leaner, and great languor, with indolence, 
(hqectioii of spirits, and loss of appetite, 
prevail. In this state the patient i*re- 
(|iterit}y continues a considemble length 
of lime, iluring which he is, however, 
more reutlily tiflected than usual by slight 
colds ; and upon one or other of these oc- 
casions, the cough becomes more trouble- 
some and seven*, particularly by night, 
and it is at length attended with an ex- 
pectoration, which towards morning is 
more free and copious. By degrees the 
mutter which is expectorated becomes 
more viscid atnl opar)ue,und now assumes 
a gmetiisli color and purulent appear- 
ance*, being on many occasions streaked 
with blood. In some cases, a more severe 
ilegree of* hoemoptysis attends, and tlie 
patient spits np a consiilerahle quantity of 
fioriil, frothy blood. The breathing at 
length becomes more difficult, and the 
eniucintion and weakness go on increas- 
ing. With these the |)crson begins to be 
sensible of pain in some f)art of the thorax, 
which, however, is usually felt at first un- 
der the sternum, particularly on coughing. 
At a more advanced period of the disease, 
a pain is sometimes felt on one side, and 
at times pmvails in so high a degree, as to 
prevent the person from lying easily on 
that si<le ; hut it more frequently happens, 
that it is felt only on making a full inspi- 
ration, or coughing. Even where no pain 
is felt, it ol\eu happens that those who 
lal)or under phthisis cannot lie on one 
or other of their sides, without a fit of 
coughing l)eing excited, or the difficul- 
ty of breathing being much increased. 
At the first coinmencemeiu of tlie disease, 
the pulse is often natural, or perhaps is 
soil, small, and a little quicker than usual; 
blit when the symptoms which have been 
eiiumeruted have subsisted for any length 
of time, it then liecomes full, hajrd, and 
frequent. At the same time the face 
Bushes, particularly aAer eating, tlie palms 
of the hands and soles of the feet are af- 
fected with burning heat ; the respiration 
is difficult and laborious ; evening exacer- 
bations liecome obvious, and by degrees 
the fever assumes the hectic form. This 
species of fever is evidently of the remit- 
tent kind, and has exacerbations twice 
every day. The first occurs usually about 
noon, and a slight remission ensues about 
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five in the afternoon. This last is, how- 
ever, soon succeeded by another exacerba- 
tion, which increases gradually until after 
midnight; but about two o’clock in the 
mornings a remission takes place, and this 
becomes more apparent as die morning 
advances. During the exacerbations, the 
patient is very sensible to any coolness of 
the air, and often complains of a sense of 
cold when hU skin i^ at the same time, 
preteniatiiralJy warm. Of these exacerba- 
tions, that of the evening is by ftir the most 
considerable. From the first ap()euranco 
of tlie hectic symptoms, tlie urine is high 
colored, and deposits a copious branny 
red sediment. The appetite, however, is 
not greatly impaired ; the tongue api^ears 
clean, the mouth is usually moist, and the 
thirst is inconsiderable. During the exa- 
cerbations, a florid, circumscribed redness 
appears on each cheek; but at other times 
the face is pale, and the countenance 
somewhat dejected. At the commence- 
ment of hectic fever, the belly is usually 
costive ; but in the more advanced stages 
of it, a diarrhoea often comes on ; and this 
continues to recur frequently during the 
remainder of the disease; eolli<tuative 
sweats likewise break out, and these alter- 
nate with each other, and induce vast de- 
bility. In the last stage of the disease, the 
emaciation is so great, that the patient has 
the appearance of a walking skeleton ; his 
countenance is altered, his cheeks arc 
prominent, his eyes look hollow and laii- 
guhl, his hair falls off, his nails are of a 
livid color, and much incurvuted, and his 
feet ore affected with oedematous swell- 
ings. To the end of the disease, the senses 
remain entire, and the mind is confident 
and full of hope. Those who suffer un- 
der it are seldom apprehensive or aware 
of any danger ; and persons lulioriiig un- 
der its most advanced stage often flatter 
themselves with a speedy recovery, and 
form distant projects under that vain liofie. 
Some days before death the extremities 
become cold. In some cases a deliriiiiii 
recedes that event, and continues until 
fe is extinguished. The morbid apiiear- 
ance most frequently to be met with on 
the dissection of tlioee who die of phthisis, 
is the existence of tubercles in the cellular 
subMnee of the lungs. These are small 
tuiiioi8,wbich have the appearance of indu- 
rated glands, arc of difierent sizes, and are 
often round in clusters. Their firmness is 
usually in proportion to their size, and, 
when laid oj^n in this state, they are of a 
white color, and of a consistence nearly 
approaching to cartilage. Although indo- 
lent at first, they at length become inflam- 


ed, and, lastly, form little abscesses or 
vomiem, which, breaking and pouring 
tlieir contents into the bronchia, give rise 
to a purulent expectoration, and thus lay 
the foundation of phthisis. Such tuber- 
cles or voniicce are most usually situated 
at the upper and back part of the lungs ; 
but, ill some instances, they occupy the 
outer part, and then adhesions to the pleu- 
ra are often formed. Wlieii the disease is 
jmrtial, only alioiJt a fourth of the iippc>r 
and posterior part of the lungs is usually 
found diseased ; but, in some casiis, lifh 
has been protracted till not one twentieth 
part of them appeared, on dissection, fit 
for performing tlieir function. A singu- 
lar oliservation, confirmed by the morbid 
collections of anatomists, is, that the left 
lobe is much oftener aftected than the* 
right. Tlie diet, in this disorder, should 
lie of a nutritious kind, but nut beating, or 
difticult of digestion. Milk, especially 
that of the ass ; farinaceous vegetables ; 
acescent fruits ; the difterent kinds of 
slieU-fish ; the lichen islaniiicus, boiled 
with milk, &^c., are of this description. 
Some mode of gestation, regularly em- 
ployed, particuliuTy sailing, warm clothing, 
removal to a warm climate or to a pun? 
and mild air, may materially concur in 
arresting the progn?ss of the disease 
in its incipient stage. With reganl to 
urgent symptoms, requiring pidliatioii, 
the cough may be allayed by demulcents, 
but es|3e<!iully mild opiates, swallowed 
slowly ; colliquative sweats by acids, i)ar- 
licularly the mineral ; diarrhma hy chalk 
and other astringents, but most eliectually 
by small doses of opium. 

PuLo PiNANo. (See Prince of IVaks^s 
Island,) 

Pulque, or Octli ; a favorite drink of 
the Mexicans, extracted from the maguey, 
or agave Mexicana, At the jTioincnt of 
efiiorescence, the flower-stalk is extiri>&t' 
ed, and the juice destined to form the 
fruit flow's into the cavity thus formed, 
and is taken out two or three times a day 
ftir four or five months. The sap in this 
state is culled aguamid (honey-water), 
and, when allowed to termciit about 
twelve or fifteen days, fonns madrepvlq^j 
or mother of puUiue. This is usctl as a 
leaven. A small quuntit]^, lieing placed 
in a vessel of the oguamiel, produces a 
fermentation, and renders it pulque, in the 
best state for drinking, in twenty-fouj 
hours. It is a cool, refreshing drink, aud 
its intoxicating qualities are slight. 

Pulse (from tiie Latin ptdsuSf a heat- 
ing, a blowj ; the motion of an artery» 
consisting or its alternate expansion ana 
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contraction, which, in practice, is consid- 
ered os a beatin|]r. This motion is the 
strongest in the heart, which is the cen- 
tre of the arterial system, and from it is 
propagated tlirongh all the minutest 
hranclies of the arteries. In those which 
lie immediately under the skin, it can be 
felt with the finger, as is the case with the 
nulial arten^, the pulsation of which is 
very perce[)tible at the wrist. (See Bloody 
and Heart.) '^J’he state of the pulse is, 
thend«)n',nn inrlieation of the action of the 
Jicart and the whole arterial system, and 
of the (condition of the blood, and the 
jihysical functions in general. The cir- 
cuinsiaiices to be attended to in tiie pulse 
either the nurriberof pulsations which 
take i>lace in a given time, and the regu- * 
larity or irregularity of their occurrence, 
or the character of each pulsation. In 
the fiirnier case, the pulse is said to Ikj 
fjiiick or slow, according to the numl)cr 
of ])ulsations in a given inter\^al ; regu- 
lar or irregular, as they occur at equal or 
uiieijual iiiter\'als. In the latter cjtse, it is 
strong or weak, hard or soft, hdl or small, 
It is afh^cted by the age, sex and 
temperament of the individual, and by 
nccidenwil circumstances, as sh'ep, food, 
exercise, heat, &c. The pulse is most 
mpid in childhood, making fi-oin 100 to 
110 heats in a minute, and is regidar, and 
rather soft and small. In youth, it is 
triuch less rapid, making not far from 
ninety beats a minute. At this periml, it 
is regular, str(>ng, rather soil than hard, 
inod(*rately fidl. In mature age, the mirn- 
her of h(;ats is al)Out seventy-five j)er min- 
ute, and the y)ulse is regular, strong, or 
inodenite, fluctuating between hard and 
soft, between full and small. In old age, 
the numl)er of beiits sinks to sixty. The 
pulse is sometimes irregular, sti'ong, but 
slow, hard, rather full than small. In the 
female sex, it is more mpid, softer and 
smaller tlmn in the male. In the sanguine 
temyMjrament (so called], it is quicker, full- 
er, softer ; in the choleric, slower, harder, 
stronger ; in the phlegmatic, slower, wt'ak- 
cr, softer, fuller ; in tlie melancholy, slow, 
hard and strong. A vegetable diet mokes 
it slow, weak, full, soft ; a meat diet, 
S|)ice8, synrituous liquors, make it quick 
^1 hard. In a pure, clear nir, it is quick ; 
iWlamp, impure air, slow and languid. 
Sudden agitation and violent yiassions 
make it rapid and irregular ; joy makes it 
quick and strong; long-continued grief 
huiguid and soft. The pulse is, therefore, 
a highly important indication of the state 
uf the system. A deviation fhiiii the 
Aguiar pulse of an individual indicates a 
36 * 


disordered state. When the irritabili^ of 
the system is so heightened as to produce 
ftiver or inflammation, the pulse is accel- 
erated. Jf the action of the nervous sys- 
tem is irregular, or unduly heightened, the 
pulse liecomes frequent and irregular, as 
in the case of cramjis and a diseased irri- 
tation in the abdomen, from worms, &c., 
and in hypochondriacal and hysterical 
persons. In case of mechanical obstruc- 
tions to the circulation, as in dropsy of the 
jiericardium, polypus in the heart, or in 
tlie great arteries, the pulse is irregular 
and interrupted. It is doubtful whether 
Hippocrates had any knowledge of the 
jHiise. Soon after liis time, however, 
fihysicians, especially those of the Alexan- 
drian school, were attentive to it. Aretce- 
us of Cappadocia explained the pulsation 
as a motion occasioned by a natural and 
involuntary extension of the warmth be- 
longing to the heart and arteries, Ity which 
their own motion is occasioned ; and Athe- 
nieiis of Cilicia had given the same ex- 
planation before him. He describes the 
various kinds of pulse connected witli 
tlifterent disorders. Galen wrote several 
works on the pulse. For several centu- 
ries after, the doctrine of pulsation re- 
mained much as he had left it, as was the 
case, indeed, with many branches of med- 
ical science. The demonstration of the 
cinmlation of the blood by Harvey, and 
of the irritability of the muscular fibre by 
Haller, threw new light on this subject. 
The feeling of the pulse is the principal 
examination which Chinese physicians 
make of the state of their patients, and 
they discriminate its different states with 
a subtilty approaching absurdity. 

PuLTAWA, or PoLTAWA ; a fortified 
town of Russia, On the river Worskla, 
capital of a goveniment of the same 
name; lat. 49° Sfr N.; Ion. 34° 14' E.; 450 
miles south-west of Moscow; population 
9000. June 27, 1709, Peter the Great 
(see Peter 1) defeated Charles XII (q. r.) 
l)efore Pultawn. In coimiiemoration of 
this victory, the Russians have erected a 
column in the city, and an obelisk on the 
field of Ixittle. 

PuLTENF.Y, William, earl of Bath, w 
English statesman, the political antagonist 
of sir Robert Walpole, was descended from 
an ancient family, and was bom in 1682. 

1 le l)ecame a student of Christ-church, Ox- 
ford, and, after having travelled abroad, re- 
tiinied home to devote himself to politics, 
lleiiig chosen a member of the house of 
commons, he joined the iMurty of the 
whigs, in the latter years of the reign of 
Anne. Under George I, he was ^inade 
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secretaiy at war ; but a dispute with sir 
Robert Walpole caused his removal to tlie 
ranks of the opposition, when he joined 
lord llolingbroke in coiuluctuig on onti- 
ininisteiial journal called tlje Craftsman. 
In 1731, a duel with lord Hervey gave of- 
fence to die king, who removed Mr. Pul- 
teney from the office of privy-counsellor, 
which he had hitherto held, and also from 
the commission of the {^ace. These and 
other marks of the displeasure of the 
court only served to increase the popular- 
ity of Pulteney, who, at length, succeed- 
ed in procuring tlie resignation of his ri- 
val, Walpole, in 1741. The party with 
which he had acted then ctune into pow- 
er, and he was raised to the {M^cmge by 
tlie tine of earl of Both. From that peri- 
od, however, his popularity and inductice 
entirely ceased, lie died June 8, 17(>4. 

Puma (felis concolor et discolor). This 
animal is also kno>vn under the names of 
couffor^ panther^ &c., and is the largest on- 
imm of the cat kind found in America. 
The puma is of a brownish-red color, 
with small patches of rather a dee})er tint, 
which are only ol)servable in certain 
lights, and disappear entirely as tlie ani- 
advances in age. The belly is pale- 
reddish ; the breast, inside of the thighs 
and legs, of a reddish-white, and tlie low- 
er jaw and tliroat entirely white. The pu- 
ma was fonnerly found in most parts of 
the American continent, and is still nu- 
merous in South America; in tlie U. 
States, the advance of population has ren- 
dered it scarce. It is a savage and de- 
structive animal, tliough possessing all the 
timidity and caution of die cat kind. It 
can climb trees with great facility. In the 
day time, it is seldom seen, die night be- 
ing the time it selects fiir committing its 
depredations. Although it generally con- 
fiiies its attacks to the sinallerqiiadrupeils, 
it will somedmes assail those of large size 
and strength, and even man himself. The 
puma is said to lie reoilily tamed, and muy 
even be rendered docile and obedient. 
When domesdeated, its manners closely 
resemble those of the coimiion c^t, having 
the same fondness of being caressed, and 
expressing hs satis&ction by the same 
kind of gentle purring. Mr. Kean, the 
tragedian, possessed an individual of this 
sTOcies, which was so tame as to follow 
hnn about like a dog. It should, howev- 
er, be nodeed that (iocility and submission 
in the cat kind are only ap[Mirent ; man 
has never been able to subject them as he 
has odier animals. Even down to the do- 
mestic cat, there is no one of them that 
can bear to be thwarted ; and they also 


manifest their native ferocity on the 
slightest opposition to their desires or ca- 
prices, and, unlike the dog, never appear 
to entertain a personal attachment to uieir 
master. (See Cat.) 

Pumice. (See Pitchstone.) 

Pump ; a contrivance for raising fluids 
by atmospheric pressure. (See Hydrau- 
hesy and Air.) The operation and con- 
struction of die air-pump ore explained in 
a separate article. The simplest and most 
common pump is the ordinary lid, or suck- 
ing, or hoiistdioki ])ump. It is of great 
antiquity, its invention lieing ascTilied to 
Cteselics of Alexandria, about 120 B. C. 
It consists of a hollow tiilie descending to 
a reservoir of water, and containing an 
^ air-tight piston (Ixix), attached by its r^ to 
a lever (the handle or brake of the pump). 
Another stationaiy Ihix is inserted in the 
tube lielow the movable one, and both are 
furnished with valves, or clapiM^rs, o}>en- 
ing ujiward. When the pump is full of 
water, every stroke of the handle rtiises 
die movable l)ox, together with the col- 
umn of water aliove it. When the han- 
dle is lifled, the Ik)x is pushed further 
do>>ni into the water, w hile its valve opens 
to allow the water to |)ass through. The 
valve thini shuts, and the second stroke 
of the pump raises anodicr column of 
water to the s|K>ut. As die action of this 
pump dejiends u|Km the [iressure of die 
atmosfihere, water cannot be raised by it 
from a depth of more than thirty-four 
feet below the upper valve ; and, in prac- 
tice, a much shorter limit is commonly as- 
signed . — Forcing pump. The forcing 
pump differs from the common sucking 
pump just descrilied, in having a solid ins- 
ton, without a valve, and the s]x>ut, or dis- 
charging orifice, placed liolow the piston. 
When the piston is raised, the lower valve 
of die pump rises and admits the water 
from lielow, os in the common pump; 
but when the piston is depressed, the wa- 
ter is thrown out through a sfiout in die 
side, wliich has a valve opening outward. 
In a forcing pum[), the water c^not be 
brought from a depth of more dian thirty- 
four feet lielow die piston ; but it can af- 
tcrwanls be 8(mt up to any height desired 
in a pipe, because the jiressure communi- 
cated by the downward stroke of the 
ton is not deyiendcnt on the pressure W 
the atmosphere, but on the direct force 
applied to die piston. These two contri- 
vances are sometimes combined in the 
same machine, as in Delahire’s pumpi 
which is a lift and force pump, raising an 
e(|ual quantity of water by its up end 
down stroke. The fira-engine (q. v.) con- 
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sists of two forcing pumps, working into 
one common air-vessel, placed between 
tliem, and from wliich tlie spouting pipe 
for directing the water proceeds. The 
chain pump used in the navy is an up- 
rigiit barrel, thmugh wliich leatriers strung 
on a chain are drawn by means of wheels 
or drums in constant succession, carrying 
tiic water in a continual stream before 
them. They are employed only when a 
large quantity of water is to be raised, 
und must bo worked rapidly to produce 
any eliect. 

PuMFERNiCKEL *, a coaise, heavy, brown 
bread, made, in Westphalia, of unbolted 
rye. It is baked in large loaves, some- 
times weighing sixty pounds. The fol- 
lowing account of die derivation of the 
word is given: — A French traveller in 
West[)halia, on asking for bread, was pre- 
sented w'ith some of this kind, on which 
lie observed that such stuff was bon pour 
nickel (good for Nickel, i.e. either his horse 
or ins servant) — ^whence it came to. lie 
called pompemtekd^ or vumpeniickeL The 
story is obviously iiiaile to fit the case. 
In tact, it is caJled by the inhabitants 
grobca hroiy the former name being only 
usimI by foreigners. 

Pumpkin, or Pom pi on (cucurhiia pepo ) ; 
a species of gourd, or squash, distinguish- 
ed Ihiin most varieties of the latter by tlie 
rounded fbnn of tlie finiit, which some- 
times grows to ail enormous size. It has 
hispid, branching and prostrate stems, 
which, in a good soil, will cover an eighth 
part of uii acre. The fruit is esteemed in- 
ferior to most varieties of the squash, but, 
uutwdtlistatiding, is veiy cxinunonly culti- 
vated, bodi ill Europe and America. 

Pun ; a play upon wonls, tlie wit of 
which depends on a resemblance between 
two words of different and |)erhaps con- 
traiy significations, or on the use of the 
same word in different senses ; as in tlie 
Well-known story of the man who, being 
requested to make a pun, asked for a 8ul> 
jec^ and was told to take the king, upon 
which he replied that tlie king was no 
subject. The Greeks and Roiiians sonie- 
tinies used puns, even in serious dis- 
couraes ; but the moderns restrict them 
to light conversation, devices, symbols, 
rebuses, mottoes, &c. 

Punch. (See Punchindlo, and Puppet 
Shows,) 

Puncheon; a little block or piece of 
steel, on one end whereof is some figura, 
letter,^ or mark, engraved either in creux 
or rdievoj impressions of which are taken 
on metal or some other matter, by striking 
It with a liainiuer on the .end not engrav- 


ed. There are various kinds of these 
puncheons used in the mechanical arts ; 
such, for Instance, are those of goldsmiths, 
cutlers, pewterers, &c. 

Punchinello, or Punch (from pula- 
nella ) ; an Italian mask. The abbate Ga- 
liani derives the name from a misshapen, 
but humorous peasant from Sorento, who 
had received it (about the middle of the 
seventeenth centuiy) from his bringing 
chickens ipvlcineUi) to market in Naples, 
and who, after his death, was brought up- 
on the tlieatre San CaAo for the amuse- 
ment of the people, to whom he was well 
known. According to another account, 
a company of actors, which went to Acer- 
ra at the time of the vintage, was attacked 
by the peasants (with whom the vintage 
is a season of festivity), with a sally of 
jokes and gibes, in which a certain Puccio 
d’Aniello among the peasants attracted 
notice by his comical humor and gro- 
tesque appeaiTince, being bunched before 
and behind. The players had to yield to 
him; and, when the contest was over, 
they determined to take advantage of the 
talent of Puccio d’Aniello, and persuaded 
him to join their company. He appeared 
on the stage in a white robe, and large, full 
shirt, with long hair, and soon became 
such a favorite of the Neapolitans that his 
mask was returned after his death ; and his 
successor, to resemble him the more, 
chose a mask with a long black nose. 
From his name w'os formed, according to 
Neafiolitaii custom, Puldneila, Perhaps, 
however, this mask was only a modifica- 
tion of an older one, wdiich some have de- 
rived from the ancient ./^fZ/ance (q. v.), and 
have thought that they discovered tlie gro- 
tesque figure of Punch on ancient vases. 
This musk is still the delight of the Nea- 
politans. The dress, at present, consists 
of wide drawers of white woollen, a large 
up|)cr garmen^ of the same material, with 
wide sleeves, fastened with a black leather 
lielt, or hair-cord. This ufiper garment 
is sprinkled over with hearts of red cloth, 
and it is trimmed round the bottom with 
n fringe. Around his neck Pulcinclhi wears 
a linen ruffle ; on his head a white wool- 
len cap, with its long jioiiit terminating in 
reil tuft ; three fourths of the face are cov- 
ered with a black mask ; the nose i8cur\’- 
ed and |x»inted, like a binPs beak. This 
mask speaks the dialect of the peasants, 
and figures, not merely in the theatre, but 
at all the popular festivals in Nanles, 
especially during ^ the carnival. (See 
Maskj and Hcurlequin.) 

Punctuation, or Interpunction ; the 
art of employing certain signs, by means 
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of which the parts of a discourse are con- 
nected or separated, ns the sense requires, 
and the elevation, depression or suspension 
of the voice indicated (from interpungerc^ 
to point). Punctuation serves both to ren- 
der the moaning inteUigible, and to aid 
the oral delivery. The system of punctu- 
ation is |>eciiliar to tlie modern languages 
of Euro|>e. The Eastern kinguuges have 
signs to regulate the tones, but they have 
no punctuation. The Romans were, in- 
deed, acquainted with the term (Cic., J)e 
Oratore, iii, 44 and 4(i, and Senecji, 

40), hut with them it had a totally dideiv.nt 
signitication. Their points, as well as 
those of the Greeks, were almost entirely 
oratorical, i. e. confined to the delivery 
and pronunciation of the words ; uiiti 
there were often no ])oints, or, at most, on- 
ly one at the end of a sentence ; or pauses 
were indicated by breaking up the matter 
into lines or paragraphs (versus^ anxot,) 
Modern punctuation, which is, for the 
most part, grammatical, is of a later ori- 
gin, and the invention has been attributed 
to tile Alexandrian gTaiinnarian Aristoph- 
anes, after whom it was improved by 
succeeding grammarians ; but it was so 
entirely lost in the time of Charletnagne, 
that he found it necessary to have it re- 
stored by Warnefried and Alcuin. It con- 
sisted, at first, of only one point, used in 
three ways (cnyiiri ; hence, in diplomatics, 
stigmeologi/j the art of punctuation), and 
sometimes of a stroke, both lieing fonned 
ill several different ways. Rut, as no par- 
ticular rules were followed in the use i>f 
these signs, punctuation was exceedingly 
uncertain until the end of the fifteenth 
century, when the teamed Venetian print- 
ers, the 3Ianutii (q. v.), increased the num- 
ber of the signs, and established some fixed 
rules for their application. These were so 
generally adopted, that we may consider 
them as the inventors of the present meth- 
od of punctuation ; and, although modem 
grammarians have introduced some im- 
provements, nothing but some particular 
rules have been added since tfiat time. 
(See Hebrew Langtiage, and Manuscripts.) 

Pundit. (SeePamKf.) ^ 

Punic (originally Phaniciany from Pcs- 
m, Phcenicians) ; Carthaginian, because 
Carthage was a Phmnician colony . — Punic 
wars ; wars between Rome and Carthage. 
(See those articles, and Hannibal.) — Punic 
faith (Jules Punica ) ; among the Romans, 
a proverbial expression for faithlessness. 

Pupa. (See PapUio^ and Insects.) 

Pupil. (See Eye.) 

Puppet Shows. One of the most com- 
mon classes of puppets are called, iiiFrench, 


ma^ioneUes (from motio, fool, buffoon, as 
Frisch supposes). These are images of the 
human figure moved by wires or threads on 
a stage, and made to perform little dminas. 
Ill the common Htn;et fierfbrmatice of 
Ibinch and Judy, however, llie |)erfbrmcr 
put liis fingers in the figures. Puppet 
shows were common among the Greeks 
(who called them vevpoanuara), frf>m whom 
the Romans received them. Xenophon, 
Aristotle, Gcllius, Horace, and others, men- 
tion them. Such exhilnrions, which are so 
pleasing to children and the uneducated, 
naturally |)ussed ihroiigh various degrees of 
perfeetioii in different ages, and even now, 
exhibitions ofpiippotsai-e common in some 
countries, which display great mcchnnicul 
ingenuity, while the poor hand-organ boy 
in the street still turns his instniment, and 
gives to one or two figures on u hoard 
before him a few simple motions with his 
foot. Clocks for the peasants often dis- 
play movable puppets, and it is not un- 
fre(}uent in Gt?nnany to find on ancient 
town clocks puppets which move when- 
ever the clock strikes. In l()74, there was 
a pup|>et opera at Paris, which met with 
gmit applause. In sevenil largo cities of 
Italy, pup|Mq shows are performed at pn»s- 
etu (e. g. at Milan, in the Teniro Girolamo 
which is visited by the better classes). In 
Germany, also, cxcidlent pnf)pet shows 
are sometimes seen, but they are there 
hardly ever stationary, and are not by any 
means so much jiatronised as in Italy. 
As itinerary pupfiet shows have often 
given causfi to scandal, several govinn- 
inents do not allow them but by special 
license (e. g. those of Prussia and Den- 
mark). The censorship, which limits their 
sphere, often docs rniieh injury to their 
eficct, as the manager of the piipjK^t show 
is thus precluded from availing hiin- 
self of the momentary inspiration of his 
muse, when he assists the [Mirformaiice by 
his voice, as is always the case in the 
ordinary ])uppct shows. For more partic- 
ulars, see iieckniann’s interesting Histojy 
of Inventions ami Discoveries. (See, also, 
Punchinello^ and Automaton.) 

PuRANAs. (See Imiian Literature^ vol. 
vi, p. .m) 

Purcell, Henry, an English musical 
composer, was the son of a musician of 
the chapel royal, who, dying in 16f)4, left 
liim an orphan in his sixth year. He was 
admitted, at an early age, a chorister in the 
king’s chapel, where he studied music un- 
der cafitain Cook and his successor, Pel- 
ham llumphrey, and afterwards under 
doctor Blow. In 167(5, when only eigh- 
teen yeans old, he was made organist to 
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Westminster abbey, and six years after- 
wards, at the chaf^l royal, James’s. 
From this [leriod his fame seems to have 
increosetl rapidly, his anthems and church 
music in general being |Kjpiilur in all the 
cathedrals of the kingdom ; nor were his 
corntK)sitions for the stage and music- 
room less successful. Ilis genius em- 
braced every spfjcies of composition with 
equal facility ; and witli resf)ect to cham- 
ber music, all prior productions seem to 
have been at once totally 8ii[ierseded. 
(jf his numerous compositions, his cele- 
brated Te Dtum and Jubilate apfieur to 
have l^een composed for the celebration of 
St. Cecilia’s day, Of his instru- 

mental music, a collection was published 
two years after his decease, containing 
aim in four pails, for two violins, tenor, 
and bass. Many of his songs were pub- 
lished after his death, under the title of 
Orpheus liriiannicus. Ye twice ten hun- 
dred DeitieSy contained in this collection, is 
considered the finest piece of recitative in 
the language; while his music in King 
Arthur hus maintained its po[)ularity uiicli- 
ininished above a century. In lb95, the 
year of his death, ho set to music Hon- 
diica, and the Prophetess, an opera al- 
tered by Drydcn from lleuiiinont and 
Fletcher; and fie was the author of a vast 
variety of catches, rounds, glees, &c., 
not less remarkable for their melody than 
fur their spirit, humor, and originality, 
lie died in 1095. 

PuRciiAS, Samuel, an English divine, 
was Iwrii in 1577, at Thaxtead, in Essex, 
and educated at Cambridge. His princi- 
pil work was entitled Purchas his Pil- 
grimages, or Relations of the W'^orld (5 
vols., folio), which, with Hakluyl’sVoyages, 
led the way to other collections of the 
same kind, and have hocii much valued 
and esteemed. The first volume was 
puhlitshed in 1014; but the fourth edition 
of it, in 10^0, conuiiris numerous impor- 
tant additions. The four Inst volumes ap- 
peared in 1025. He also wrote Microcos- 
nios, or the History of Man (Hvo.); the 
King's 'Power and Triuiiiphal Arab of 
JiOiidon. Mr. Purchas was rector of St. 
Martin’s in Liidgatc, and chaplain to Ab- 
bot, archbishop of Canterbury. He died 
ill London, in 1028. 

Purchase, in law; the acquiring of 
laud with money, by deed or agreement, 
and not by descent or right of inheritance. 
Purchase is also a name given to any sort 
of niechunic4il power employed in raising 
or rcmovuig heavy bodies. 

Purgatory, according to the dogma of 
the Rmiimi Catholic church ; a place of 


purification, in which, after death, those 
souls are cleansed, which are not suffi- 
ciently pure to enjoy the happiness of 
heaven. The council of Trent confirmed 
this doctrine, as sanctioned by Holy Scrifi- 
tnre and tradition. The Protestants and 
the Greek church do not receive it. The 
passages of Scripture on which this arti- 
cle of faith is founded are, Revelations 
xxi, 27; 2 Maccaliees xii, 38; Matthew 
xxy ; Luke xii, 58 ; and 1 Corinthians iii, 2. 
Origeii and Augustine, among the fathers, 
have been most full upon this point, upon 
which later Catholic theologians dwelt 
with still more minuteness. They teach 
that it is situated on the borders of the 
infenial pit; that a spark of its fires 
causes more suffering than any bodily 
pain ; that every soul is purified in it, the 
members which have sinned being burned 
in its flames ; and that, by masses for the 
deceased, their sufferings may be mitigated, 
and the time of their punishment short- 
ened. The origin of this notion is to be 
traced to the doctrine of Plato, that there 
was a state of purification after death, 
which was introduced by the fathers of 
the church, particularly Clement (q. v.) of 
Alexandria, into the Christian system. 
Gregory the Great gave to this article a 
further extension, and employed it for the 
profit of the church. The council of 
Florence ( 1430) was the first in which the 
doctrine of purgatory was mentioned ; the 
monstrous perversions which it had suffered 
in the bauds of the monks, made it a prom- 
inent object of attack to the Protestants. 

Purgatory [written by a (Wman Cath- 
olicj. The doctrine of a state of future 
purification was closely connected by the 
ancients with that of the transmigration 
of souls, which, as it first prevailed among 
tlie Egyptians, was nothing more than a 
symbolical representation of the immortal- 
ity of the soul. Succeeding philosophers 
made use of this doctrine of transmigra- 
tion, to deter rude tribes from sin, by con- 
necting their future condition with that of 
the various species of animals, which was 
well fitted to strike unreflecting natures. 
It was afterwards unhappily chosen to 
indicate the mode of the purification of 
tlio soul and its preparation for the joys 
of heaven. Plato did more than is usu- 
ally believed to develope this doctrine. 
Such a middle state is consistent with 
reason, since there are men who, at death, 
ore not deserving of ilie joys of heaven, 
nor of die punisliments of hell ; and the 
doctrine accords with the spirit of the 
Christian revelation, which represents the 
holiness of God, and declares tliat without 
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hormera no one can see, j. c. be united 
with him (Hehretes xii), and des(*ril)es the 
purity which is required i'or admission to 
liis presence (Revelations xxi, 27). I'lie 
Jews had this doctrine. Judas the Mac> 
cabee caused pniyers and victims i«> be 
offered for the warriors w)io had fallen 
in sin, that their sins might l>e pardoned, 
and they obtain the rewan! promised to 
those who die in piety (2 Mticcabees xii). 
Christ contirined this doctrine, when he 
(Matthew xii, 31, 32) spoke of the sins 
which were forgiven neither in this world 
nor in the next, and thus implied that such 
a forgiveness was in general attainable in 
another life. Christiiiniiy is far from pro- 
nouncing the severe doctrine, that eternal 
damnation is the portion of all Christians 
who have incurred the slightest sin. John 
(1 John V, 13, 17) says expressly that all 
unrighteousness is sin, but not all mortal 
sin. Ill what way the purilication of the 
less guilty is to take ])lace, is not known ; 
and the church has never acknowIedge«l 
the notions of physical pain w hich iiiaiiy 
have on this subject. If brotherly love 
bids 113 pray for the good of our ftdlovv 
men (James v, 10), should it not imjiel us 
to pray for those of our brethren w'ho may 
have so lived on earth as to lie exchuhai 
from perfect happiness ? It is impossible 
to prove that such jirayers are wholly in- 
effectual. That the Jewish church pniyed 
for the dead, appears from the [lassage in 
Maccabees above referred to. And in the 
oldest documents of Christian antiquity, 
we find this prayer as something common 
and unques^ned. Not only is it clearly 
proved to have existed from private ac- 
counts, but in all liturgies, which contain 
the general beliirf of the churches, this 
prayer for the doail a^ipears. 'f he fathera 
of the church were always of this opin- 
ion. There is certaiidy something con- 
soling in the thought, that Ave may lie 
of assistance to our departed friemis ; this 
feeling was expressed hy the Romniis in the 
wish, Sit tibi terra levis ! The I'atholic 
faith considers as one body, liotli lliose 
who are struggling here and those who 
exist iif another life. Love unites all, and 
love teaches the pilgrims on earth to pray 
for the dead not yet made fierfect. No 
one acquainted with the history of the 
sale of indulgences, can doubt that the 
views of future purification and of prayers 
for the dead, have been shamefully fier- 
veited for the purjiose of gain. Thu 
council of Trent, therefore, wliilo it main- 
tained the decree fie purf^cUorio^ passiMi at 
its twenty-fifth session, added the follow- 
ing ordinance, but did not prescrilic it os 


a point of faith : “ Since the holy Catholic 
church, instructed by the Holy Spirit, and 
by the Holy Scriptures, and by the primi- 
tive traditions transmitted from the fathers 
nf the rliurch, through synods and coun- 
cils, has tauglit that there is a place of 
purification, and that the souls confined 
there ara aided by the prayers of the 
taitbfnl, and especially by the offering of 
the sacrament of the altar, the council 
commands the bishops to take care tliat 
the doctrine of a place of purification is 
taught and preached as it has lieeii liaiided 
(low'll from holy tiithei*s and councils. 
The prcachi'rs shall not spc'ak to tin; peo- 
ple of the mon; diilieiilt and subtle (]no 3 - 
tions, wbicli edify not, and which, for the 
* most part, do not eomribntc to ])iety ; like- 
wise, they shall not allow that which is 
doubtful, or jirobably false, to Im' tiented of 
and sprtN'id abroad. Whatever is di(;tated 
merely by enriosity or superstition, or is 
coiinectiMl wifh shameful gain, they shall 
f(»rbid as wieki'dness, as offensive to true 
believers.” 

Puritans, in the Knglisli church ; a 
sect who professed to follow the pure 
Word of (irod, in opposition to traditions, 
linman coiKstitiitions, and other niitliori- 
ties. In the reign of (|H(;en Di/abeth, the 
Prot(*stant*s were; dividi'd into two puities, 
those who were in favor of adlieririg to 
the liturgy estuhlished in the reign Ld- 
ward, and those who w'ished to introduce a 
simpler, and, as they considered it, a purer 
form of chuivli government and worship. 
Tin; latter wen; termed Puritans^ and 
many of the distinguished clergy favored 
the.so views. The qiu;en, however, and- 
the majority of tin; clergy, preferred the 
Efiiscopal form of government, and were 
attached to many fiirms and c(;reinonies 
upon which the Puritans looked with 
aversion. 'J'he rigorous incasim;s fol- 
lowed hy the dominant party to compel 
conformity, only served to alienate the 
Piiritunical party, and to push them into 
more; decid(;d o(){M)sition to the c(;remo- 
niuls of divine worahip. In 1500, the Pu- 
ritans iv,solvod that duty rcquircMl tli(;m to 
break oft’ from the church, and assemble, 
as they h(jHt could, hy themselv(;s, to wor- 
ship God in llieir own way ; they also laid 
aside the English liturgy, and adopted the 
GeiKJva service-l>ook. They objected fur- 
ther to the hierarchy, tis not authorized by 
Scripture, to kneeling at the aacramenlfl, 
using the sign of the cross in baptism, 
bowing at the name of Jesus, wearing the 
surplice and other vestments in divine 
service, &c. In point of doctrine there 
was U8 yet no difference between the Fu- 
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ritfiiifl nnd Con forii lists ; th« fonnor, how- 
. ^,ver, as was natural lor a pcrsiHMJted 
party, niniiitaiiicil timt «vt»ry nian had a 
natural ri^ht to jiid^c lor liinisoir, without 
hcini; Hulijoct to the laws of the civil 
magistrate, or the deei-ecis of councils, 
churches, or synods. Towards the end 
of I‘'Ji/aheth’s reign, a party arose which 
wcM*e first lor softening, and then for over- 
throwing, the receiveil opinions concern- 
ing predestination, pei*sHveranc(!, free will, 
elfcctiial grace, and the extent of Christ’s 
redemption. 'J'licj clergy of the ehiirch 
began to lean towards Arminianisiii, while 
the Puritans adhered rigorously to the 
system of Calvin, and all (/alviiiists, 
whether Kpiseopal or Presliyteriaii, were 
called doctrinal Puritans. The name was 
also applied to all who were remarkably 
srri<^t ill their morals, and severe in man- 
ners. Elizahetli treated the Puri tuns with 
gn^at rigor during the whole of Jier reign ; 
besides the ordinary courts of the hiNliops, 
she erected the court of liigli-commisMon, 
which suspended undileprived the refrac- 
tory of their livings, by the determination 
of thrae commissioner, founded upon the 
canon law ; before this court the prisoner 
was obliged to answer (jiiestifins put to 
him, under oath ; if he refusi^d to swear, 
he was iinprisoncd for contempt, and if 
lie took the oath, lie was convicted U|K)ii 
his own I'oitfessioii. During the reign of 
James I, from whom the Puritans Jiad 
expected more indulgence, they w’erc 
treated w'illi greater severity, and iiiuiiy 
of them left tlie kiiigiiom and retired to 
Holland, wheii<*e they eiiiigratod to Amer- 
ica ill UiW. (See Plytnouth.) All w'ere 
looked upon by James and the court ns 
Puritans, who opposc'd the arbitrary iiiax- 
iins of his government ; and thi'se wera 
called Puritans in slate, who, uniting with 
the church I’liritnns, in opposition to the 
tyrannical principles of the Stuart dynasty, 
foriiKHl a majority in the nation. The suc- 
cess of the first einigrators to America, W'ho 
cstablislicd tlie colony of New Plymouth, 
induced great numbers of Puritans to 
turn to the same quarter for relief^ and 
the new colony of Massncliiisetts Bay was 
fouiifled by them in (See JVcic Eng- 
latuL) 'riie colony of New Haven was 
also founded by Puritans, wlio fled from 
the persecutions of Land, anil the o])- 
prt^isiuns of the star chnmlier and the 
high-commission courts. Though thero 
'yere shades of diflereiice in these fiigi- 
tivi.'s to America, they agreed in most 
points of doctrine and discipline, and 
tnost of their descendants in New Eng- 
huid, of which they compose tiie principal 


part of the popiilation, still cherish with 
ioiidness the maxims and the memory of 
their J^uritari fathers. (See Independents.) 
The Puritans were afterwards preventeci 
from riitiritig to America, and many of 
them n.^moved into Holland, while others 
remained at home, and finally pulled down 
the throne and the altar, which long [>er- 
s«;eiitions hud rendered so odious to them. 
(See Cromwell, Hampden, Pym, See.) It 
was the union of the three kinds of ruri- 
tans above-mentioned, which gave the 
parliuinent the victory in the civil war 
which Ibllowed. (See Charles 1.) The 
Presbyterian parly w'as at first the most 
]>owerful, hut tlie Independents, among 
whom w(‘ro t'roniwell, Milton, &c., finally 
ac'qiiirtid the nsceudeiicy ; and it was this 
party, most of whom were republicans in 
]>oiitics as well as in church discipline, 
tliat beheaded the king and aliolished roy- 
alty. After the restoration of Charles II 
(q. V.), the act of uniformity (1(56^) ex- 
eludeil from the communion of the church 
nil who refused to oliserve the rites and 
siihscrilie the iloctrines of the church of 
England ; and from that time the name of 
non-conformists was ajiplied to such racu- 
saiits, as, for instance, Presbyterians, Inde- 
fM'mlents, Quakers, Arc. (See JSToncon- 
formists, and England, Church of.) For 
a complete liistory of the Puritans, tlie 
ri'ader may consult Neal’s History of the 
Puritans (4 vols,, 8vo., 1732 — 38 ; new 
ed. 5 vols., 1797). 

Purple. The color to which the an- 
cients applied the name purple, was either 
dark, or violet anil rose colored, and was 
one of the most costly dyes with whicli 
they were acquainted. They obtained 
tlieir purple dyes imrtly from plants, and 
partly from several kinds of shell fish, as 
xUobuccinnm (ii species of muscle), and the 
purpura, or purple fish. In inodeni times, 
a similar purple matter has been found in 
several other shell fish. It is a viscous 
juice, contained in a little |>oiich or bag, 
lying generally between the heart anil liver. 
TJie color of the juice varies, being in some 
jnirplish red, in others ]mle yellow or or- 
ange colored. Keaurmir found that the 
juice taken from tlie buccinum, on In'iiig^ 
applied to linen, changed, in the course ot 
a few seconds, from yellow to green, liliie, 
and finally to purfilish rc‘d. The juice of the 
sea-stiail, found by the Spaniards in Peru, 
and used for dyeing, ]iri^sents similar phe- 
iiotnena. Cochineal is used for jairplo 
dyes by the moderns, and has the advan- 
tage that it strikes equally well on silks 
and woollen stufls; while the ancients 
used tlieir puriile only on cotton and 
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woollen. The ancients attributed the in- 
vention of purple to the Plioeiiicians. The 
stoiv of its having lioeti discovered by a 
dog’s biting a purple fish, and thus stain- 
ing his mouth, is well known. The pur- 
ple fish was found not only on the Pheo- 
nician coasts, but in ull other parts of the 
Meditemifiean, so that the use of it in 
dyeing came to Ih; common with other 
nations; but the PhoDiiicians excelled in 
tlie beauty and (lermaiieiice of their color- 
ing. The Tyrians exccdled particularly in 
the bright red anti violet shade. They 
dyed the finest wools of tliis (*olor, usually 
twice, and then gave an aitifieial brilliancy 
to the stufil 

Purple Grackle. (See Blackbird.) 

Purple of Cassius. (See Tin.) < 

Purse, among the Turks ; the sum of 
$500, so called because the treasure in the 
seraglio is kept in leathern purses of tiiis 
value. 

Purslane {portulacea oleracea ) ; a com- 
mon and insignificant weed, saitl to have 
come originally from India, hut now al- 
most universally difilised tlirough the civ- 
ilized world. The stems divide from the 
base into several prostrate bniiiches, 
which are clothed with sessile, stnooth, 
and w'edge-shafied leaves ; the flowers ore 
small, yellow', and axillary. The whole 
plant is succulent. Foniierly it w^as ciil- 
tivate<l asa {K>t-herb, for salads, gamishiiigs 
and pickling, and it is still sometimes em- 
ployed for those puriM)ses. 

Pursuivant. (See PoursuivajU.) 

PuTEOLi ; the ancient name for Po'/zu- 
oli, (See J^aples.) 

Putnam, Israel, a distinguished soldier 
in the French and English wars, and sub- 
sequently in that of the revolution, w'as 
liorn of English rarents, at Salem, in the 
then province of Massachusetts, Jan. 7, 
1718. Being intended for a funner, he 
received only a common education. He 
iiad a strong mind, vigomus constitution, 
grrat Ixnlilv strength, enterprise and ac- 
tivity, excelled in athletic exercisf^s, niid, 
while a stripling, was ambitious of })er- 
forraing the full labor of maniiood. lie 
married very young, and removed, in 
1739, to Pomfret, in Connecticut, where 
he h^ purchased a tract of land. During 
his residence there, his flocks and those 
of his neighbors being terribly thinned by 
a monstrous she- wolf^ Putnam, with a few 
associates, traced the ferocious animal to a 
deep cavern in a rock. Into this be crept 
alone, with a torch in one bond and a 
musket in the other, and, at the utmost 
peiBonal risk, destroyed the creature. 
When the war of 1755 broke out between 


France and England, ho was apjiointed 
at the age of tliirty-wveii, coriiriiander of . 
a comimiiy, enlisted the necessary number 
of n^cniits from the young men in hig ' 
vicinity, and joined the army then com- 
mencing the campaign near Crown Point. 
His 8ervicf?s as a partisan officer were uiii 
remitting and great, and caused him to he 
promoted, in 1757, to the rank of major, 
l)Y the IcffishUnre of Connecticut, la 
1758, he fell into an Indian nnihuscadc, 
and was taken prisoner, when iTtiiriiiugto 
Foil EdwunI from an expedition to wutch 
the enemy’s movements near Ticonderogu. 
Tiic Indians were about to hiirii him to 
ileuth, having already tied him to a tree 
and set lira to a circle of conibiistililes 
nroiind him, when he was rescued hy the 
interposition of their leader, Molang, a 
famous FriMicik ptirtisoii officer. He was 
then carried to TicondiTogn, where he 
underwent uii exuiiiination hefora the mar- 
qiiis dc Montcalm, who ordered him to 
Montreal. Thera he found several fellow 
]irisonc>rs, anioiig W'hom was colonel Peter 
Schuyler, who immediately visited, and 
found him almost destitute of clothing, 
and dreadfully wounded and bruised. 
The colonel supplied him w'ith money, 
and, having clotlied himself in u decent 
garb, he was immediately treated with the 
rcs|>ect due to his rank. An exchange 
of prisoners procured Putnam his liberty. 
He resumed his military duties, and, hav- 
ing previously l)een ap|>ointcd a lieutenant- 
colonel, renclered especial service at the 
siege of Montreal by the British, in 17()0. 
In 17(>9, afler war had been declared be- 
tween England and Spain, Jje accompa- 
nied the ex|)edition, under lord Albemarle, 
against the Havana. In 1704, having 
Ikn*ii ap|»ointed colonel, he marched, at 
the head of a regiment, with general 
Bradstref*t, against the savages of tlie 
western frontier. On his return from this 
ex}iedition, which resulted in u tnjaly be- 
tween the contending parties, he betook 
himself, once more, to a countiy life, fille»l 
several offices in his native town, and rep- 
resented it in the general assembly. In 
1770, he went, with general Lyman and 
some others, to explore a grant of land on 
tlie Mississippi. (General Lyman, as we 
have already stated in our sketch of his 
life, formed an establishment and died 
there ; but Putnam returned, after having 
made some improvements on his tract. 
When hostilities commenced 
England and the colonies (April 18, 1775), 
Putnam received the intelligence 
was ploughing in the midille of a ncia ; 
he left plough there, unyoked 
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team, and, without changing his clothes, 
off for the scene of action. Finding 
the British shut up and closely invested 
with a sufficient force in Boston, he re- 
turned to Connecticut, levied a regiment 
under colonial authority, and marched to 
Caint)ridge. His colony now ap|)ointed 
him a major-general on the provincial 
staflj n»d congress soon after confirmed 
to him the same rank on the continental. 
About this time the British offered him 
the rank of a major-general in his majes- 
ty’s army, with a pecuniary remuneration 
’ for his treason ; but tlie tern[)tution could 
not influence liim. In the several pre- 
paratory nyierations fur the liottlo of Bun- 
ker’s hill, he took on active ])nrt. After 
the coininencemeiit of the retreat, at the 
batth? of Bunker’s hill, Piitiiaiii arrived 
on the field with a reinfomcinent, and 
performed every thing to lie expected 
from a bnive and experienced officer: 
the enemy jmrsued the retreating Ameri- 
cans to Winter bill, but Putnam halted 
tliere, and drove them Imck, under cover 
of their sliifis. On the evueuatioti of 
Boston (March 17, 177<i), the greater part 
of the forces were despatched to New 
York, and Putnam was, some time after, 
sent thitlier to take upon him the corii- 
iiiand. After the disastrous action on 
Long Island, and geneml Washington’s 
masterly retreat from thence, Putnam was 
nominated to the coninimid of the right 
grand division of the army. He served 
some time in the vicinity of Now York, and 
ivas sent to the westiTii si<le of the Hud- 
son, and, shortly after, to suiierintciid the 
fortifications of Philadelphia. After the 
battles of Trenton and Princeton, he was 
posted at Princeton, where he continued 
till the ensuing spring, with a very infe- 
rior force, guarding a considerable extent 
of frontier, curtailing and harassing the 
oneiny, without sustaining the least disas- 
ter. During his stay at Princeton, by at- 
tacking the foraging parties of the enemy 
?nd assemblages of the disaffected who 
infested his vicinity, he captured nearly a 
thousand prisoners. In the spring of 
1777, he was appointed to the command 
^ a separate army in the highlands of 
New York. There was no regular enemy 
tn this neighborhood, but the country 
around was filled with tories, and a siie- 
cies of banditti, called cato-hoya, who coin- 
wjttted shocking depredations. Many of 
the tories clandestinely traversed the 
country, with messages from one British 
®ftny to anotlier, and even on recruiting 
expeditions for the royal service. One of 
them, a lieutenant in the new tory levies, 
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was detected in the American camp, and 
reclaimed hy governor Tiyon, his com- 
mander, with threats of vengeance in case 
of his punishment. He received this la- 
conic answer from general Putnam : “ Sir, 
Nathan Palmer, a lieutenant in your king’s 
service, was taken in my camp as a spy ; 
he was tried as a spy ; he was condemned 
as a spy ; and you may rest assured, sir, 
he shall be hanged os a sjiy. . . P. S. After- 
noon. He is hanged.” After the capture 
of Fort Montgomery, Putnam selected 
West Point as the liest calculated site for 
a fortress to protect the river. The repu- 
tation it afterwards attained evinced the 
judiciousness of tliis selection. After the 
battle of Monmouth, Putnam was posted, 
far the winter, at Reading, in Connecticut, 
that he miglit protect the country adjoin- 
ing to the Sound, and the garrison at 
W'est Point. While he was on a visit te 
one of his outposts, governor Tryon ad- 
vanced upon him with 1500 men. Put- 
nam had with him but 150 men and two 
field-pieces, with which he kept tlie ene- 
my at bay some time. At len^h, seeing 
the enemy preparing to charge, he ordered 
his men to retire to a swamp, while he 
plunged down a precipice so steep as to 
have artificial steps, nearly one hundred 
iti nutnl>er, for the use of foot passengers. 
The enemy’s dragoons stopped short, 
afraid to venture, although within a 
sword’s length of him. While they went 
round the brow of the hill to gain the val- 
ley, he raised a force sufficiently strong to 
pursue Tryon on his retreat In the 
campaign of 1779, he commanded the 
Maryland line, stationed near West Point 
III the autumn of this year, the American 
army retired into winter quarters, at Mor- 
ristown, and Putnam accompanied his 
family into Connecticut for a few weeks. 
At ifie commencement of his journey 
fi*om thence to Morristown, while on the 
road between Ponifret and Hartford, be 
was seized with an extraordinary numb- 
ness of his right hand and foot, which 
crept gradually upon him, until his right 
side l)ccamc, in a considerable degree, 
{xiralyzed. This severe affiiction pro- 
duced a transient depression of his mind ; 
but he conquered his dejection, and re- 
sumed his naturally chceiful teinpci^. He 
was still able to walk and ride moder- 
ately, and tlie faculties of his mind were 
unimpaired. In this situation he lived 
to see his country enjoying that inde- 
pendence of which he had been so able 
a champion, and died at Brookline, in 
Connecticut, May 29, 1790, aged seventy- 
two years. 
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Putrefaction. (Seo DteomposUionj 
Ikrmentation, and M^cire,) 

Putter, John Stephen, was bom at 
Iserlohn in 17:25, and made such rapid 
progress in his studies^ tliat he was ready 
to enter the univeraity in his 13th vear. 
After studying at Marburg, Halle and Jena, 
he became proiessor extraonlinary of law 
at Gottingen, in 1747, and soon became 
distinguisiietl as a lecturer. In 1757, he 
was named professor juris publici. Al- 
though employed in various public capa- 
cities, he still continued to reside in Got- 
tingen, till the time of his death in 1807. 
His works have lost much of their im- 
portance by the dissolution of the German 
empire, but his Historische EtUwickelung 
der Verfassune der Deutsche ti Staaten (3 
vols.) is still valuable. 

Putty, in the arts. When tin is melt- 
ed in an open vessel, its surface soon be- 
comes covered witli a gray powder, which 
is an oxide of the metal. If tlie heat is con- 
tinued, the color of the powder gradually 
changes, and at last becomes yellow. In 
tills state it is known by the name of putty^ 
and employed in polishing glass and other 
bard substances. 

Putty is also a kind of ]iaste, com- 
pounded of whiting and linseed oil, bi^ateii 
together to the consistence of a thick dough. 

PuY DE Dome. (See Cevennes^ and 
Barometer,) 

PuzzoLANA. (SeePo:zo^/ia,and Cement . ) 

Pygmalion ; a prince of Cyprus, who, 
disgusted with the delmucheries of his 
countiy'womeii, took an aversion to the 
sex. According to Ovid {Met. x, 
having made a female statue of ivory, he 
was so enchanted by its beauty, that he lell 
in love w^ith his own work, and entreated 
Venus to endow it with life. His prayer 
was granted ; tiie statue began to breathe 
and live hetbre his eyes, and in his em- 
brace. It became his wife, by whom he 
had Paphos, the founder of the city of the 
same name. Rousseau’s opera of Pyg- 
malion is founded on this story. Another 
Pygmalion, king of Tyre and Sidoii, was 
brother of Dido. 

Pygmy. The Pygmies were a fabulous 
nation of dwarfs, who were said to live 
near the sources of the Nile, or, according 
to some, in India. Homer mentions them 
as threatened with death and destruction 
by the cranes (U. iii, 3). Later writers 
are more minute in their uccouiiLs. Pliny 
says that their towns and houses were 
built of eggshells ; ami, according to Phi- 
lostratus, they cut down their corn, os one 
would fell a tree, with axes. The latter 
also speaks of an army of Pygmies, which 


attacked Hercules, while sleeping, after 
his struggle with Antceus. They made 
such preparations for the assault, as if they 
were to attack a city. But the liero, ou 
awaking, laughed at the little warrioi'ii, 
wrap|>ed them u|} in his lion-skin, aud 
carried them to Eurystheus. 

Pylades ; son of Strophitis, king of 
Phocis, and Aiiaxibia, the sister of Aga- 
iiieiunon, celebrated for the friendship 
which existed between him and Orestes. 
Pylades marrie<l Electni, the sister of his 
friend. (See Orestes.) 

Pylos ; a city of Elis, the residence of 
Nestor, now Nuvarino. (q. v.) Another 
Pylos in Elis was the residence of Augeus. 
((}. v.) Some, however, consider the city of 
Pylos in Messenia as the residence of Nes- 
tor. 

P¥3r, John, a parliamentarian in the 
reign of Charles I, was desci-nded of a 
good family in Somei'scitshii'e, where he 
w'us born in 1584. He was educated at 
Pembnike college, Oxford, %vlience he re- 
moved to one of the inns of court, and 
was culled to the bur, and placed us a clerk 
in the ollice of the exchetpicr. He was 
early eh‘cted memh<*r of parliament for 
Tavistock in the reign of James 1, and in 
was one of the niunagt^rs of the iin- 
peachinent of the duke of Buckinghuin. 
lie was also a grc‘at op{K>.s(T of Arniiniuii* 
ism, btdng attucluMl to Calvinistic princi- 
ples. In with sev«»ral other com- 

moners and iortls, he hehl a close corre- 
s|Mmdence with the comnnssioners sent to 
London by the Scottish coveiiaiitei’s ; and 
ill the parliament of 11)40, was one of iho 
most active and leading members. On 
the ineefmg of the long parliament, he 
made an able speech on grievances, and 
im}M.*acliod the earl of Stralliird, at wlioso 
trial he was one of the munagei*s of the 
house of commons. It was the zeal and 
earnestness of l*yni which le<l Charles 
into the imprudent meusiii*e of g<)ing to 
the purliament in person, to seize him and 
four other inemhera. Some time befoiu 
his death, he drew up a defence of his 
conduct, which leaves it doubtful what part 
he would have taken had he lived until 
hostilities commenced. In November, 
1043, he was iqipointed lieutenant of tlic 
ordnance, and ilied Dec. 8, 1043. 

Pyrallolite is a mineral which oc- 
curs massive and crystallized, in flat rhom- 
bic firisms, whose dimensions are not 
yet known with certainty. It is cleavabje 
parallel with the siiles of the rhoinwc 
pri.sm ; lustre resinous ; color greenish or 
ellowish- white ; translucent on the edges , 
urdness that of arragonite ; specific grav- 
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ity 2.6. When reduced to powder, it 
• phosphoresces with a bluish light Before 
the blow-pipe, it first liecomes black, then 
white, and afterwards intumesces and 
melts on the edges. With borax, it yields 
H transparent glasa It consists of si lex, 
56.62 ; magnesia, 23.38 ; alumine, 3.38 ; 
lime, 5..58 ; oxide of iron, 0.il9 ; protoxide 
of manganese, 0.99; and water, 3.58; 
leaving 6.t*38 of an unknown bituminous 
substance, and loss. It corncs from Par- 
gas in ('inland. 

Pyramid, in geometry, is a solid having 
any plane figure for its liose, and triangles 
for its sides, all terminating in one com- 
mon point or vertex. If the base of the 
pyramid is a regular figure, the solid is 
culled a regular pyramid, which then 
takevS particular names, according to the 
iiutniicr of its sides, as triangular^ square^ 
pentagonal^ &C., the same as the prism. 
(See Prism.) If a perpendicular from its 
vertex falls on the centre of the liase, the 
solid is called a rig^t fiy'raniid, but if not, 
it is oblique. The [)riiici|)al properties of 
the pyramid may lie stated as follows: — 
1. Every pyramid is one third of a prism 
of equal base and altitude. 2. Pyramids 
of equal Imses and altitudes are eipml to 
each other, whether the figure of their 
bases be similar or dissimilar. 3. Any 
section of a pyramid {larallel to its base 
will be similar to the base, and these areas 
will be to each other ns the squares of 
their distances from the vertex. 4. Pyra- 
miils, when their bases are eipial, are to 
en<'h other as th(*ir altkudos ; and when 
their altitudes are equal, they are to each 
other as their bases ; and when neither 
their bases nor their altitudes are equal, 
they are to each other in the com})ound 
ratio of their bases and altitudes. The 
solidity of a pyramid is found by multi- 
plying its base by its perpendicular alti- 
tude, and taking one tliinl of the product. 
Prustma of a pyramid is the solid fonned 
by cutting off the upper part of a pyra- 
mid by a section parallel to its base. 

Pyramids, in architecture ; colossal 
structures of tlie ancient Egyptians. Ac- 
cording to Herodotus, this people consid- 
ered the fiyramidal form ns an emblem of 
human life. The broad liase was signifi- 
cant of the beginning, and its termination 
in a point, of the end, of our existence in 
the present state ; for which reason they 
made use of this figure in their sepulchres. 
Some writers dciive the word pyramid 
fi*om nvpos (wheat, grain), and understand 
by it granaries, such, for instance, us thostj 
built by the patriarch Joseph; others 
suppose it to come from (fire), because 


the form of the pyramid is like an ascend- 
ing flame. The name is probably derived 
from an old E^ptian word, ^me de- 
rive it from ptramue, a ray of the sun ; 
others, from pirama^ a high monument. 
The Egyptian pyramids (for similar build- 
ings are found among the Babylonians, 
the Indians and the Mexicans) are large, 
quadrangular and hollow, having a broad 
base, contracting gradually towards the 
top, rometimes terminating in a point, 
sometimes in a plane surface, generally 
built of large, though not very hard lime- 
stones (seldom of brick or of any other 
kind of stone than limestone), of different 
height^ usually having a base equal to 
the height, with the four sides placra so as 
•to face the four cardinal point^ two of the 
sides usually being larger than the other 
two. Some maintain that they were con- 
secrated to the sun, or some other god ; 
others, that they served as a kind of gno- 
mon, for astronomical obser\*ations ; ac- 
cording to Diderot, for the preservation 
and transmission of historical information ; 
according to others, they were built mere- 
ly to gratify the vanity and tyranny of 
kings, or for the celebration of mysteries, 
or secret meetings, or for corn magazines, 
or, finally, — and this is the most common 
opinion of the ancients, — for sepulchres, 
stnictures in burial places, symbolical 
re[)rescntations of the w'orld of ^ades, or 
os chambers for mummies. Among tlie 
most renow ned are those of Cheops and 
Cephreiies. Those now standing, all in 
Middle Egypt, are divided into five groups, 
which contain about forty pyramids. 
The district in which the pyramids stand, 
begins at Dagshoor, and extends by Sak- 
hara and Memphis, almost to 30° N. lat., 
aliout 14,000 paces in length, and less in 
breadth. The group of Gizc (in tlie 
neighborhood of the ancient Memphis) is 
the most remarkable. Here is tlie larg^ 
one. Herodotus says that it has teen 
supposed to rontain the bones of Cheops, 
and that another one hard by covers the 
bones of Cephrenes, his brother and suc- 
cessor. The account of this ancient 
writer is not improteble, which Mys that 
100,000 men worked without interrup- 
tion for years, in building this enor- 
mous pyramid, and that Cheops became 
an object of hatred to his people on this ac- 
count. When Sa vary visited the pyramids 
of Gize, he obtained a guard from the gov- 
ernor of the district, to defend him against 
the Arabs. He left Gizo at one o’clock 
in the morning, and was soon gladdened 
by the sight of the two Inr^st pyramids, 
whose summits were illuminated by the 
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moon. They appeared like rough, craggy 
peaks, piercing the clouds. At half post 
four in the morning, tlie visitors prei)ared to 
enter the great pyramid. They laid aside 
part of tlieir clothes, and each one took a 
torch in his hand. They began to de- 
scend a long passage, which at last be- 
came so narrow that they were obliged to 
creep on tiieir hands and knees. Wlieu 
they had passed through this passage, 
they were obliged to ascend in the same 
way. When they had traversed this sec- 
ond passage, they came to a much more 
spacious apartment, coated with granite, 
at one end of which Savary saw an emp- 
ty marble sarcophagus, mode of one piece 
of stone, but without a lid. Fragments 
of earthen vessels were scattered over the^ 
floor. They next proceeded to a second 
room, which lay under the one above- 
mentioned, and was of smaller extent. It 
contained the entrance to a passage which 
was filled up with rubbish. They now 
ascended through this, avoiding, not with- 
out difficulty, a deep well on the lelL 
When they reached the open air, they 
were all exhausted by the heat, which 
they had endured in the interior of the 
pyramids. After having rested them- 
selves, they ascended the pyntmids on the 
outside. They counted about 200 stone 
steps, varying from two to four feet in 
height, and they enjoyed from the sum- 
mit a most delightful view of the country. 
The descent was much more laliorious. 
Having reached the ground, they walked 
round it, and surveyed with astonishment 
the rough mass, which at a distance ap- 
peared smooth and regular. The form 
of this immense structure does not admit 
of a very exact measurement ; the esti- 
mates which we have can only be con- 
sidered as a])proxii nations, lieroilotus 
gives 800 feet as its height, and says that 
this is likewise the length of its base on 
each side. Strabo makes it 023, Diodorus 
600. Modern measurements a^ree most 
nearly with the latter. The di^rence of 
these results may be owing partly to the 
circumstance of their having been made 
at different times, and the sand having 
l>een higher at one time than another. 
Strabo says that the stone which closes 
the entrance ta the pyramids, is to he 
found nearly in the centre of one of the 
endes ; if this was true in his time, the soil 
must have been very much raised, since 
the entrance is not at present more than 
100 feet from the ground. Herodotus 
savs that the two largest pyramids are 
wholly covered with white marble ; Dio- 
dorus and Pliny, that they arc built of this 


costly material. The account of Herod- > 
otus is confirmed by pmsent appearances. . 
Denon, who accompanied the French ex- 
pedition to Fgypt, makes the following 
observations on the present state of tlio 
pyramids : Bonaparte had determined to 
examine the great ])yramid of Gize ; 300 
persons were appointed to this duty, 
among whom was Dcnoii. They ap- 
proached the borders of the desert iu 
boats to within half a league of the pyra- 
mid, by means of the canals from the 
Nile. The first impression made on De- 
iion by the sight of the pyramids did not 
equal his expectations, for he had no ob- 
jects with which to compare them ; but 
on approaching them, and seeing men at 
their feet, their gigantic size became evi- 
dent. The visitor ascended a small ele- 
vation of rubbish and sand, which led to 
the ciitnuice of the pyramid. This open- 
ing, which, according to Dcnoii’s cnlcii- 
Jation, is about 60 ihet above the ground, is 
concealed by a stone wall, which forms 
tlie third and innermost of the walls sur- 
rounding the pyraiiiiil. Ltu'ge stones are 
placed horizontally at the side of the en- 
trance, and above these, others of enor- 
mous size are so placed ns to make their 
fall or d)S()lucemcnt very difficult. Here 
begins the first entrance, leading towards 
the centre and the ground floor of the 
building. At the end of this passage, 
Denon says, two large blocks of granite 
stopped the way. Finding all endeavors 
to remove this obstacle useless, he went a 
little way hack, |>usscd round two other 
blocks of stone, and succeeded in climl)- 
iiig over them, when he discovered another 
})assage, so steep that it was necessar}' to 
cut steps ill order to ascend it. This led 
into a landing place, in which is a deep 
hole, usually called the well. It is the 
entrance to a liorizontnl passage lending to 
nil npurtineiit, known under the name of 
the queen’s cliumber, which is without any 
inscription or ornament. From the above 
landing place, an opening leads in a 
perpendicular direction to the ])nncipnl 
passage^, and this ends in a second rooin, 
where the third and last partition is 
found. This is built with much greater 
care. Finally comes the king’s cliaiiibcr, 
which contained a sarcophagus. This 
pyramid has been since more completely 
examined by Caviglia. The other pyra- 
mid of Gize — that of Cephrenes — -was first 
o{)ened and visited by Belzoni in 1818. 

In the sarcophagus of .this pyramid he 
found sonic hones, which were scut to 
London, and, on examination, proved to 
be those of an animal of the bovine spe- 
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cies. Tlic chambers, passages, shafts, &.c. 
h;seiiible those of the f>yramicl of Cheops 
alH 3 ve dcscritied. (Sec Reizoni’s Researches 
and Operations in Egypt and Mibia.) Re- 
side this ^oiip, tliera are others, but of 
less iriagnitude, at Aboiisir, Sakhara, and 
Dashoiir. An account of Relzoni’s and 
Caviglia’s examinations may lie found in 
Russell’s Ancient and Modern Egypt (No. 
xxiii of Haqier’s Family Library). The 
singular monuments of the ancient inhab- 
itants, found in Mexico, arc also called 
pyramids. They are built of brick, flis- 
posed in layers alternating with clay, and 
the sides are constructed in terraces, os in 
that of Cholula, or of n mixture of clay 
and pebbles, with a coating of stone, over- 
laid with a plastering of lime. Those of 
Teotihualcan are considered to be of 
the eighth century. Another rernarkalde 
monument of this kind is the pyramid of 
Papantla, near Veni Cruz, wliicii had been 
carefully concealed by the sufierstitioiis 
veneration of the Indians, until accident- 
ally discovered alxuit sixty years ago. It 
is constructed of large blocks of hewn 
])orphyry, cemented with mortar, and 
sculptured in relief with innumerable hg- 
ures, principally of serpents and alligators. 
1 jke the others before mentioned, its sides 
are formed into terraces, the wall above 
each of which contains a number of sipiare 
niches, in the whole 378, being, ils is sup- 
posed, intended to ivpreseut the common 
year, and the intercalary days at the ter- 
mination of each cycle. It is about sixty 
feet high, and lia.s a base eighty feet broad. 
(See A/exteo, AniupiUics of.) 

Pyramids, Rattle of the. (See Egypt^ 
Campaign in.) 

Pyramus. (See Thisbe.) 

Pyrenees; a range of mountains di- 
viding France from Spain, extending, al- 
most in a straight lino, from St. Sebastian on 
the buy of Biscay, to Port Vendres on the 
Mediterranean, a distance of about 250 
miles. From the nriiicipal chain proceed 
various inferior riilges. The acclivity of 
the Pyrenees, on the side of Spain, is oOen 
exti’omely steep, presenting a succession 
of rugged chasms, alirupt precipices, ami 
huge masses of naked rock ; on the side of 
Fnince, the ascent is more gradual. Like 
the Alps, they present a great variety of 
climate and production, and the same 
rapid transitions from sterility to luxuriant 
vegetation. They yield great quantities 
pf timber. The mineral productions are 
tron, copper, lead, zinc, cobalt, and the 
precious metals. Some of the highest 
wtmmits are Maladetta, 10,722 feet, Slont 
Perdu, 10,578, Vignemale, 10,31^, Mar- 


bore, Pic Rlanc, and Pic Long. On the 
Spanish side, the highest summit is the 
Moiisset, differently estimated at from 0^6 
to 8401 feet high, Montserrat (q. v.) is 
celebrated for its monastery and hermit- 
ages. The valley of Campan is the most 
l)eautiful part of the Pyrenees. (See Co- 
gots.) There are upwards of one hun- 
dred imssages for |)edestrians, and seven 
for carriages, over the mountains from 
one country to another. The most fra- 
quented carriage roads are from Junqueira 
to Perpignan, on the east ; from St Se- 
bastian to St. Joan de Luz, on the west ; 
and from Pamplona to St. Jean de Pied 
dc Port, at some distance inland. The 
passes ill the iiitcriol are over very high 
^ound; that at Pineda being 6248 feet 
above the sea. For further information, 
consult Ramon’s Observations sur les Pyri- 
nies ; Voyage au Mont Perdu (1801) ; Mel- 
ting’s Voyage piitoresque (18!^); and La- 
iMiiiliniere’s Voy. descriptif "it pittoresque. 
Char|)eiitier’s work, Sur la Constitution 
giognostique des (Paris, 1823) ob- 

tained the prize offered by the Paris acad- 
emy of science. 

Pyrenees, Lowf.r ; 1Tpi»er Pyrenef.s; 
Eastern Pyrenees. (See Department) 

Pyrenees, Peace ok the; concluded 
between France and Spain by Mazarin 
and Dc Haro, on tlie isle of Pheasants, in 
the river Ridassoo, on the borders of the 
two countries, 7th November, l(i59. Af- 
ter the peace of Westpliali^ 1648, the war 
between Franco and Spain, which had 
begun 1635, stilt continued. France 
formed an nlliniice with England in 1657, 
after Cromwell had (1655) declared war 
against Spain, and taken several strong 
places in the Spanish Netherlands ; Spain 
also sutfered by sea and in America ; Por- 
tugal had revolted in 1640, Catalonia was 
in rebellion, and Andalusia disposed to 
insurrection ; and in Italy, Savoy had 
seized Spanish Lombardy. Philip IV, 
king of Spain, consented therefore to that 
])eace, which conftnncd the ascendency 
of Louis XIV. Spain ceded to France 
Roussillon, with the fortress of I’erpignau, 
Conflans, and a part of the Cerdague, so 
that the Pyrenees have since formed the 
boundary of the two kingdoms; and in 
the Netherlands, Artois, and part of Flan- 
ders, Hainnur, and Luxemburg, with the 
fortifted towns of Arras, Hesdin, Grave- 
lines, Landrccy, Qiiesnoy, ThionvilJe, 
Montmedy, Mariciibui|!r, Plulippevillo, &c. 
In 1815, France was obliged to cede the 
two last named fortresses to tlie kingdom 
of the Netherlands. France bound her- 
self not to support Portugal. The prince 
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of Cond^ and the dukes of Lorraine, Sa- 
voy, and Modena, and the prince of Mo- 
naco (the two first especially), were left in 
statu quo. In consequence of tiiis peace, 
Louis XIV married Maria Theresa, eldest 
daughter of Philip IV, who, in ItkiO, re- 
nounced all right of inheritance to the 
Spanish throne. Louis XIV, however, 
afterwards made pretensions to this right, 
from which arose the devolution war, and 
the war of the Spanish succession. (See 
Aix'-la-Chapelle, Peace of, and Utrecht, 
Peace of.) 

Pyrites ; a genus of inflammable sub- 
stances, composed of sulphur, whiclrhas 
dissolved or saturated itself with metals. 

Ptrmont, or Neustadt Pyrmont; a 
town in the princi()ality of WaJdeck, sittf- 
ated in a pleasant valley on the Ernitier, 
thirty-three miles soutli-west of Hanover. 
It is well built, with delightful walks, and 
is famous for its thermal waters, wliich are 
yearly visited by 1800 sti-angers. The 
waters are saline. (See Mineral tValers.) 
In the vicinity are the ruins of the oltl 
castle of Pyrniont, or Sehellpyrinont, and 
the cave called Dunsthdhle, from which 
issues carbonic acid gas. There is also 
here a colony of Quakers, called Fried- 
ensthal (Vale of Peace). 

Pyrociilore; a mineral recently de- 
tected in the zircon sienite of Freder- 
icksvsern, in Norway. It occurs crystal- 
lized in regular octahedrons ; specilic grav- 
ity, 4.2 ; scratches fluor ; streak brown ; 
fracture conchoidal, without any trace of 


between two square brass rods, fixed on a 
braf» plate twenty-four inches long, l^lf 
an inch asunder at one extremity, and 
inch at the other. The brass rods were 
divided into inches and tenths, making in 
all 240 divisions, or degrees. Wlien pieces 
of clay, baked in Wedge wood’s manner, 
nn^ exi^scd to heat, they shrink in their 
dimt'iisions, and the degree of shrinking 
was believed to be proportional to the 
tempeniture. This was the foundation of 
his instrument. The heat to which the 
piece of clay was exposed was indicated, 
when its shrinkage! was measured be- 
tween the brass rods. If cx posted to the 
heat at wliich silver melts, it advanced 
between the brass rods to 22°, or 2.2 
inches ; if to the melting ]K)int of gold, to 
32°; and if to the melting point of cast 
iron, to ; and so on. 11. it this py- 
rometer of Wedgewood has lM*en long 
laid asid(% in consequence of the obsiTva- 
tion, that if a piece of this clay was long 
ex|>os(!d to a low tempeniturc, it shrunk 
as much in its dimensions as if it had 
been exposed for a short time to a much 
higher temperature. In 18(K1, Guyton dc 
Morveaii presented to the French insti- 
tute a pyromcqer of platina, which meas- 
ured high temperatures by the cxjiansion 
of this refractory metal. An improve- 
ment of this instrument was brought for- 
ward by Mr. Daniel in 1821, which con- 
sisted of a bar of platina 10} inches long, 
and 0.14 inch in diameter. It is placed in 
a tube of black h;nd or earthen ware, and 


cleavage; lustre between vitreous and 
resinous. Its color is reddi.sh brown, and 
on the fresh surface almost black ; in thin 
splinters, translucent. It consists of titanic 
acid G2.7.'S, lime 12.85, oxide of uranium 
5.18, oxide of cerium (i.80, oxide of man- 
ganese 2.75, oxide of iron 2. Id, oxide of 
zinc 0.61, water 4.2, fiuoric acid undeter- 
mined, and magnesia a trace. 

Pyroligneous Acid. (See Vinegar.) 

Pyrometer ; an instrument for the 
measurement of temperatures above tliose 
which we are able to estimate by the 
mercurial thermometer. Mercury boils at 
660^, above which point it is incapable of 
measuring heats ; although many temper- 
atures connected with the most common 
processes are greatly above this fxiint, as, 
for example, the heat of a common fire, 
the melting point of silver, copper, and 
gold. The first pyrometer was that in- 
vented by Mr. Wedgewood. It consisted 
of small pieces of clay from Cornwall, 
moulded into cylinders of a determinate 
size, and baked in a low red heat These 
pieces were of just such a size as to enter 


till! ditlcrencc belwoen the expansion of 
the pluliiia bar and the eaitheii ware tuljc 
is imliratod on a circular scale. This py- 
rometer iiidicali's a change of about 7° of 
Fahnjiihoit ; or, in other words, 1° of Oan- 
iel is equal to 7° of Fuhrenheir. The fol- 
lowing arc some of the results obtained 
by tliis instniinent : 

Daniol. Fahr. 

Roiling point of mercury, 1)2° 644 

Fusing j)oint of tin, 63 441 

“ “ bismuth, 66 462 

« “ lead, 87 601) 

« « zinc, 94 

“ “ brass, 267 1869 

“ “ silver, 319 22J13 

“ “ copper, 364 2548 

« « gold, 370 2590 

“ cast iron, 497 3479 

Red heat just visible in 

daylight, 140 980 

Heat of a cormnon fire, 163 114 l 

Pyrophorus ; an artificial product, 
which takes fire on exposure to the air. 
It is prepared by several methods. The 
oldest way of proceeding is os follows:^ 
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Four or five parts of burnt alum are min- 
ded with two of charcoal powder. The 
mixture is introduced into a vial or mat- 
rusH, with a neck of about six inches long. 
The vial is filled about two thirds full, and 
put into a crucible, the iKittorn of which 
is covered with sand. The body of the 
dask is also surrounded with sand, after 
which the crucible is put into a furnace, 
and surrounded with red-hot coals. The 
dre is gradually increased until the flask 
liecoincs red hot, at which temperature it 
is maintained for about a quarter of an 
hour. As soon as the vessel is become 
cool enough to be handled, the vial is 
taken out of the sand, and the contents 
transferred into a dry and stout glass, 
made warm, which must be secured with 
a glass stopper. Whenever this mixture 
is poured out in the air, it takes fire. A 
pyrophorus may be prepared by mixing 
tlirec parts of alum with one of wheat 
dour, and calcining them in a vial, as in the 
above case. Tartrate of lead, also, on be- 
ing iieated in a glass tulie until it becomes 
converted into coaly matter, gives rise 
to a iK'uiitiful pyrophorus. But the py- 
rophorus invented by doctor Hare of Phil- 
adelphia is the most remarkable. It is 
formed from heating a mixture of three 
parts lampblack, four etdeined alum and 
eight poarlashos, in a gun-barrel. The 
mixture is maintained at a cherry-red heat 
about one . hour, or until it ceases to give 
oil* inflammable gas at the orifice of the 
tube, after which it is withdraw'ii from the 
furnace, and closely corked from the air. 
When cold, if poured from the gun-barrel 
into the air, it immediately glows and 
takes lire ; and more especially if breathed 
n|)on, or slightly moistened. This pyroph- 
orus may be preserved in its full activi- 
ty for a year or more, if well corked up 
from the air, but it requires much caution 
in disengaging it from the tuhe ; for it has 
been known to explode, with gn'.at vio- 
lence, simply on introducing into it an imii 
ramrod. This compound appeals to owe 
its energy to its containing the sulphiiret 
nf ))otussinm. 

Pyrophvsalite. (See Jhpaz.) 

Pyrosmalite ; a lamellar substance, 
found also in six-sided tables, of a shining 
histre ; translucent ; brittle ; specific grav- 
ity J1.08. It is soluble in muriatic acid, 
with a residuutn of silex. It gives out the 
odor of chlorine when heated before the 
blow-pipe, and becomes attractable by the 
magnet. Its constituents are peroxide of 
iron 21.81, protoxide of manganese 21.14, 
sub-muriato of iron 14.09, silex 35.85, 
^ime 1 J21, water and loss 5.9. It occurs in 


a bed of magnetic iron ore, alon^ with 
calcareous spar and horiihlendc, in l^elke’s 
mine in Nordmark, in Wermelund. 

Pyrotechny is, properly s[>eaking, the 
science whicii teaches the iimiuigement 
and application of fire ; but, in a more 
limited sense, and as it is mure coininonly 
used, it refers chiefly to the com|K)sttion, 
structure and use of artiflciul fire-works. 
The ingredients are, 1. saltpetre, purified 
for the purpose ; 2. sulphur ; and, 3. char- 
coal. Gunpowder is likewise used in the 
composition of Arc-works, being Arst 
ground, or, as it is technically termed, 
mealed. Camphor and gum-benzoin are 
employed as ingredients in odoriferous 
Are-works. The proportions of the mate- 
lials differ very much in different Are- 
works, and the utmost care and precau- 
tion are necessary in the working them to 
a state At for use, and then in the mixing. 
When stars are w’anted, cam))bor, alco- 
hol, antimony, and other ingredients, are 
required, according as the stars are to be 
blue, white, &c. In some cases, gold and 
silver rain is required ; then brass-dust, 
steel-dust, saw-dust, &c., enter into the 
composition. Hence the varieties may be 
almost indeAnite. With respect to color, 
sulphur gives a blue, camphor a white or 
jMile color, saltpetre a clear white yellow, 
sal-ammoniac a green, antimony a reddish, 
rosin a copper color. 

Pyroxeke, or Augite. (See AxigiLe.) 

Pyroxylic Spirit. When wood is 
distilled, the products are water, ace Ac 
acid, pyroxylic acid, cmj)yreumetic oil, and 
a black matter, which is considered as 
analogous to pitch, or, rather, tar. When 
the watery {lortion, freed as well as possi- 
ble mechanically from the tar, is distilled 
at a low heat, the Arst portion that comes 
over is the pyroxylic acid, which may be 
freed from acetic acid by agitation with 
lime or magnesia, and snl^quent distilla- 
tion at a low temperature ; but it is still 
impure from the presence of empyreu- 
matic oil. To free it completely from this 
impurity, it must be mixed with its own 
weight of su1|)huric acid, and the mixture 
lie subjected to distillation. Thus puriAed, 
it is a transparent and colorless liquid, hav- 
ing a strong and pungent smell, w'hich has 
been compared to that of ants, and also to 
the odor of acetic ether. Its taste is strong, 
hot, pungent, and very disagreeable. Spe- 
ciAc gravity, in its most concentrated state, 
0.8121. Its boiling point is 150°. When 
completely freed from acetic acid, it does 
not redden vegetable blues. It bums with 
a very pale yellow Aame, inclining to blue, 
but the ligiit is considerably greater thaii 
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that given out by alcohol. It burns all 
away, witliout leaving any residue, and the 
only products are carbonic acid and wa- 
ter. It dissolves in alcoliol in any propor- 
tion. With water it becottiea opaque, ow- 
ing, probably, to a small quantity of oil it 
still contiiiiis. It dissolves readily in oil 
of turpentine, and in liquid potash, acquir- 
ing, at the same time, a yellowish color. 
When the solution of this spirit in potash 
is distilled, we are able to obtain it per- 
fectly pure from every portion of oil. 
When this spirit is mixed with nitric acid 
and distilleif, an ethereal liquid comes 
over, possessed of an exceedingly pungent 
smell, and acting strongly on the nose and 
eyes. It burns witli a bhiish dame. The 
specific gravity of this vapor is 1.9-1. 

Pyrrha. (See Deucalion.) 

Pyrrhichius. (Sec Rhythm.) 

Pyrrho, a Grecian philosopher of Klis, 
founder of the Pyrriionian or ancient 
sceptical school, flourished al)out 340 IJ. C., 
an(l was probably born about the 101st 
Olympiad. In his youth he studied the 
art of painting, but was early led to apjdy 
himself to philosophy by the writings of 
Democritus. He accompanied his master, 
Anaxarchus, to India, in the train of Alex- 
ander the Great During thi.s journey, ho 
became acquainted with the doctrines of 
the Bnthmins, Gymnosophists, Magi, and 
other Eastern philosophers. His doubts 
concerning positive knowledge (or his 
scepticism) were Ktrengtheiied as he pro- 
ceeded in his studies, until at length he 
came to hold all knowledge useless, and 
considered virtue alone as valuable. In 
all disputes, his answer to his opponents 
was, “ What you say may, or may not, be 
true; I cannot decide;” and he taught 
in his .school, that truth could not be 
attained, but we must be content to sus- 
pend our judgment on all subjects. He 
s[>ent a great pait of his life in solitude, 
and, by al)staining from all decided opin- 
ions (Inoxn) concerning moral and physical 
phenomena j he endeavored to attain a 
state of tranquillity not to be affected by 
fear, joy or sorrow. He bore corjioral 
pains with great fortitude, and no danger 
could disturb his equanimity. In dispu- 
tation, he was distinguished for acuteness 
of argument and clearness of language. 
His countrymen made him high priest, 
and exempted all philosophers from the 
payment of taxes. Pyrrho died in the 
ninetieth year of his age. The Athenians 
erected a statue in honor of him, and his 
countiymen raised a monument to his 
memory. His scepticism is cosily ac- 
counted for. He early became acquainted 


with the system of Democritus, who held 
that, except the immediate elements of 
bodies (atoms), nothing was real, and that 
all perception was subjective. (See 06- 
jedive.) He was confirmed in these 
views by the doctrines of Socrates, to 
whom, in his character, he bore a great 
resemblance. Cicero mentions him ex- 
pressly among the disciples of Socrates, 
and his scepticism is allied to the irony of 
that philosopher. Led, by his tempera- 
ment and his manner of life, to esteem an 
uninterrupted tranquillity the great object 
of all philosophy, believing that nothing 
tended so much to destroy this quiet as 
the interminable disputes of the schools 
of the Dogmatists, and that uncertainty 
wiis incmased by their contentions, he de- 
termined to seek, in some other way, the 
peace which he despaired of finding in 
dogmatical 'philosophy. This made him 
a sceptic. Pyrrho left no writings. His 
friend and scholar, Tiinon, first wrote on 
the subject of sctipticisni, hut his writings 
art^ lost. It is only from the works of his 
later followers, fiarticularly Sextus Em- 
piricus, that we learn the princi{)le8 of his 
school, or rather their mode of thinking, 
by which they strove rather to overthrow 
other philosophical structures, than to 
build up one of their own. — A disposition 
to doubt is oflen called, from this philoso- 
pher, Pyrrhonism. 

Pyrrhus ; son of Achilles and Iphige- 
nia, whom his father, after the sacriheo 
of Iphigenia, carried to Scyros, anil gave 
to Deidamin. Others say that Dci- 
darnia, daughter of Lycomedcs, was his 
mother, lie was educated at Sevros, 
and remained there till after his futlier's 
death, when Ulysses and Diomedes took 
him away, liecausc Calchas had declared, 
that without him Troy could not be 
taken. He now received the name of 
JVeoptolemus, on account of his engaging 
in war so young. Horner describes him 
os beautiful, el6quent and fearless. The 
post-Horneric poets ascribe to him the 
sacrifice of Polyxena on the tomb of his 
father, the carrying off of Philoctetes from 
Lemnos, and the death of Polites and 
Priam. Andromache and Helenas fell to 
his share among the captives. Later ac- 
counts differ very much. Some say that 
ho returned by land; others, by water. 
According to some, he went to £])irus, 
among the Molossi, and there founded a 
new kingdom. Here Andromache be- 
came his wife, by whom he had Molossus, 
Pierus and Pergamus, and, at lenf^h, left 
his wife and his kingdom to Helenus, 
whom he honored os a soothsayer. He 
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then appears in a new mythological series 
of events, the basis of which is to be 
found ill Homer. He is represented to 
have married Hermione, whom her father, 
MeiieJaus, had betrothed to him before 
Troy. On this account he was, acconl iiig 
to some, murdered by Orestes, the former 
husband of Hermione, at the altar of 
Apollo. According to others, his death 
was occasioned by Apollo, whom he had 
offended. It is geiii^rally agreed, tliat his 
death took place at Delphi. Here his 
^rrave was shown, and a yearly sacrifice 
was offered in honor of him. 

Pyrrhus II, king of Epirus, B. C. 300, 
was one of the greatest generals of his 
ago, ambitions of mme and conquest. He 
ascendofl the throne of his father when 
but twelve yeai*s old : being driven from 
it, five yeai-s afterwards, by Neoptolemus, 
lie soon regained it, and increased his 
power by the conquest of Macedonia. 
JJcing culled by the Tarentincs (see Ta- 
rentum) to aid them against the Romans, 
ho twice defeated the latter hy means of 
his elephants, to which the Romans were 
unaccustomed ; but his confession, “ Such 
another victory, and I must go home 
alone,” proved the cost of his triumph. 
In the mean time, the disturbances in 
Syracuse tempted him into Sicily. But 
he returned to Italy, without having ac- 
complished his vain scheme of conquest ; 
and ludng here defeated by the Romans, 
wiiu had now become acquainted with his 
mode of fighting, he was obliged to re- 
turn to Greece, without having succeeded 
in his designs. A tile, at the siege of 
Argos, ended his restless life (272 B. C.). 
Prom this king the Romans learned most 
of tlieir art of war, which afterwards 
made them so formidable to their enemies. 
(S(j(i Fabricius.) 

Pythagoras; a Grecian philosopher, 
founder of the Italian school. Acconiing 
to the most received opinion, lie W'as a na- 
tive of Samos. His father, Mnesarchus, 
was a merchant (probably of Tyre or some 
otlier PlKBiiiciun city), who traded to Sa- 
mos, where he received the rights of citizen- 
sh i p, and settled with his family. The year 
of Pythagoras’s birth is uncertain ; proba- 
bly it look place about 584 or 586 B. C. 
jlis history is mingled with many fables. 
He roccived his first instruction from Cre- 
t^philus in his native city. He then went 
to the island of Scyros, and was a scholar 
^f Phei-ecydes till the death of the latter ; 
othera make him also a scholar of Thales. 
Janiblichus says, that Pythagoras, during 
bis jouniey to Egypt, spent some time in 
Phoenicia in intercourse with the succes- 


sors of Mosebus and other priests of the 
countiy, by whom he was initiated into 
their mysteries, and that he travelled 
through various parts of Syria, in order to 
become acquainted with the most impor- 
tant religious usages and doctrines. But 
this account is blended with many fabu- 
lous circumstances. Pythagoras is said to 
have been recommended by Polycrates, 
king of Samos, to the Egyptian king 
Amosis. In Egypt he was probably ini- 
tiated into the mysteries of the priests, 
and became acquainted with the whole 
range of Egyptian learning. From E^pt 
he is said to liave journeyed to the East, 
and visited the Persian and Chaldean 
Magi, as well as the Indian Gymnoso- 
phists. After his return, he opened a 
school at Samos, in which he taught his 
doctrines in a symbolic form, in imitation 
of the Egy}>tians. Tradition, moreover, 
relates that he went to Delos, and received 
from the priestess moral maxims, which 
he communicated to his disciples under 
the name of divine precepts. He also 
visited Crete, where the priests of Cybele 
took him to the caverns of Ida, in which 
Jupiter had been cradled, and where his 
grave was pretended to be shown. Here 
he met Epimeiiides, who boasted of hav- 
ing intercourse with gods and the gift of 
prophecy, and whom he initiated into the 
sacred mysteries of the Greeks. From 
Crete he is said to have gone to Sparta 
and Elis, and from thence to Phlius, 
where, being asked by king Leon what 
was his profession, he replied that he was 
a philosopher (or friend of wisdom), de- 
claring that the name of sage (sophos) 
belonged solely to the Divinity. With 
augmented knowledge he retiinied home, 
where he now founded a philosophical 
school with great success. His doctrines 
seemed divine oracles; and the sacred 
obscurity in which he had the art of veil- 
ing them, attracted a great number of dis- 
ciples. He resolved, nevertheless, to leave 
Samos, either to avoid tlie public oftices 
conferred upon him, or the tyranny of 
Poly crates, and went to Magna Giwcia. 
He landed at Crotona, whose inhabitants 
were notorious ibr the looseness of their 
manners. From all traditions it may be 
concluded, that he laid claim to supernat- 
ural powers, and his extraordinary quali- 
ties collected around him persons of all 
classes. The good effects of his influence 
were soon visible. Sobriety and temper- 
ance succeeded to the prevailing luxury 
and licentiousness. Six hundrecl of the 
inhabitants of Crotona are said to have 
submitted to the strictest precepts of his 
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doctrine, and united their property in one 
cotiiinon stock, for the benefit of the whole 
community or society which Pythagoras 
founded. The object of the society was 
to aid each other in promoting intellectual 
cultivation. From ull quarters Pythago- 
ras found numerous pupils, who paid him 
almost divine honors. But as he taught 
the nobles, who joined him, his society 
became suspected by the popular party. 
At the head of his enemies in Crotona 
was Cylon, a rich and respectable citizen, 
whose enmity he had excited by refusing 
to receive him among his scholars. In 
revenge, Cylon once attacked the house 
of Milo, where a number of Pythagoreans 
were nssctiibled, siirroimded it with his 
partisans, and set it on fire. Forty per*- 
stms perished, and but few escaped. Py- 
thagoras was probably not in the house. 
He tied to the Locrinns, and, when these 
refused to receive him, to Metapontum. 
Finding enemies here also, who meditated 
his ruin, he sought an asylum in the tem- 
ple of the Muses, where, according to tra- 
dition, he fierished from want of suste- 
nance, eighty years of age (about 50(1 B. C.). 
His scholars are said to have paid him di- 
vine honors after his death. He is said to 
have asserted, that his soul had alrea<ly 
lived in several bodies. In public he ap- 
peart^d in the Oriental costume, in a long 
white robe, with a flowing beard, and, as 
some say, with a crown of gold on his 
head. His exterior was grave, command- 
ing, and dignified. He abstained, it is 
related, from ail animal food, and limiteil 
himself to vegetables, not, however, eating 
beans. These circumstances contributed 
to give him the appearance of an extraor- 
dinary being. To show his respect for 
marriage, he took a wife at Crotona, by 
whom, among several children, he had 
two sons, Telaiiges and Mnesarchus, who 
were his scholars and successors. That 
Pytliagonis left any works, is improbable 
on the testimony of the ancients. The 
Golden Sentences, extant under his name, 
whi(*h may he considered ns a short 
abfulgraent of his popular doctrines, np- 
j)ear to have been composed by later 
hands. Like those of the Egyptian pries^ 
his doctrines were of two kinds, public 
and secret. His public instruction con- 
sisted of practical discourses, in wliich ho 
recommended virtue and dissuaded from 
vice, with a particular reference to the 
various relations of mankind, such aS 
those of husbands and wives, parents and 
children, citizens and magistrates, &c. 
His hearers at these lectures must not be 
confounded with the members of his so- 


ciety, whom ho subjected to a separate 
discipline, and not till after long instruc- 
tion and severe examination admitted to 
all the mysteries of his secret doctrines. 
These scholars were required to practise 
tlie greatest purity and simplicity of iiian. 
ners. He imposed upon them a silence of 
two to five years, acconling to circum- 
stances (the Pythagorean silence). For a 
time, the disciples were only hearers. The 
well-known “ He saM so (aArof i^a)” was 
sufficient authority, without any proof. 
He alone, who had passed through the 
appointed series of severe trials, was al- 
lowed to hear the word of the master in 
his immediate ])rcsence. Whoever was 
terrified by the difficnllies, might with- 
draw without opposition, and his contri- 
butions to the common stock were repaid, 
a tomb was erected to him as if he were 
dead, and he was no more thought of 
To the meml)er8 of the secret society, the 
doctrines were not delivered, as to others, 
under the mask of images and symbols, 
but unveile<l. These secrets probably re- 
lated to religious and political subjects. 
It was requisite, however, to take an oath 
of secrecy. The pupils could now inter- 
rogate and make objections. They were 
called, by way of distinction, Pythafronans, 
As soon as his disciples had* made sulli- 
cient progress in geometry, they were 
introduced to the study of nature, to the 
investigation of fiimlarnental principles, 
and to ilio knowledge of God. Others, 
according to their inclinations and capaci- 
ties, were instructed in morals, econom- 
ics, or ])olitics, and afterwards employed 
cither in managing the affairs of the soci- 
ety, or sent abroad to inculcate and bring 
into practice the principles of philosophy 
and government in the other Grecian 
cities. According to the accounts of 
later writers, the mode of living at tlie 
Pythagorean school at Crotona, was the 
Allowing : The Pythagoreans, with llieir 
wives and children, lived together in a 
public building, in perfect harmony, as if 
one family. Each morning it was de- 
cided how the day should be spent, and 
every evening a review was made of all 
that had been done. They rose before 
the sun, in order to worship it; verses 
from Homer and other poets were then 
recited, or music was introduced, to arouse 
the mental powers, and fit them for the 
duties of the day. Several hours were 
then spent in serious study. A pause 
followed for recreation, in which a solitary 
walk w'as usually taken, to indulge in 
contemplation ; a conversation then tooic 
place. Before dinner, various gymnastic 
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exercises were performed. The common 
rrienl consisted principally of bread, honey 
and water. The remainder of the day was 
devoted to public and domestic affairs, con- 
versation, bathing, and religious perfonn- 
ances. Ailer the destruction of tlie asso- 
ciation, and the flight of his scholars from 
Lower Italy, Lysis and Archippus deemed 
it necessary to collect the doctrines of their 
master in a systematic treatise, and pre- 
t;erve them from oblivion ; buttiie greatest 
secrecy was nevertheless recommended. 
Thus Plato purchased from Philolaus a 
writing on the philosophy of Pythagoras, 
and received from Archytas his commen- 
taries on the verses and tenets of his master. 
The accounts that wo possess of the doc- 
trines of Pythagoras are very scanty, and, 
with the exception of what we learn from 
Aristotle, and from some fragments of the 
Pythagoreans, very uncertain. Neither 
can we accurately discriminate between 
his doctrines and those of his scholars. 
Later writera re])rescnt liim as making it 
the object of all philosophy to exalt the 
mind to the conteinplation of immutable 
truth, to the knowledge of divine and 
spiritual objects. This can only be effect- 
ed by degrees, on account of familiarity 
with sensual tiling. The fim step to 
wisdom is the study of mathematics, the 
ibundation of which appeared to him to 
be the doctrine of numliers. Numbers 
are, in his view, the first and most essen- 
tial of things. They are, ns it were, the 
niodtd, according to whicli the world is 
formed in all parts. The odd numbers 
arc limited and perfect ; the even unlimit- 
ed and imperfect. The monody or unity, 
is the source of all nunihers. The dyad 
is, according to the later Pylhagorean doc- 
trines, imperfect and passive, and the 
cause of increase and division. The 
/riad,coinf)ounded of the monad and dyady 
partakes of the imtui-e of both. The itiraSy 
or number four, is in the highest degree 
perfect. The decady which contains the 
^^(iui of the four prime numbers, and is 
therefore called teiractysy comprehends all 
musical and arithmetical proportions, and 
Henotes the system of the world. The 
real meaning of the Pythagorean doctrine 
of numbers is not well understood ; num- 
bers were probably, in this system, the 
symbolical or allegorical representations 
of the first principles or forms of nature. 
As Pythagoras could not expmss abstract 
ideas in simple language, he seems to have 
tnade use of numbers, us geometers do of a 
diagram, to assist the comprehension of his 
scholars. He perceived some analogies 
^tween numbers and the attributes of 


the divine understanding, and made the 
former the symbols of the latter. As the 
numbers proceed from tlie monody or uni- 
ty, undergo various combinations, and in 
their process assume new properties, so 
he regarded the pure and simple essence 
of the Deity as tlie common source of all 
the forms of nature, which, according to 
their various modificatioiis, iK)88e8s differ- 
ent properties. Pythagoras is also said to 
have invented the multiplication table 
{abacus^ thence called the Pythagorean 
table. Next to numbers, music belongs to 
the preparatory exercises of the Pythago- 
rean scliool, by which the mind was ele- 
vated above the dominion of passion, and 
fitted for contem))]ation. Pythagoras con- 
sidered music not only as an art to be 
judged of by the ear, but as a science to 
be reduced to mathematical maxims and 
relations, and allied to astronomy. Tra- 
dition makes him the inventor of a mu- 
sical (Pythagorean lyre, octockordum Py- 
ihagor(t\ which, after his death, was en- 
graved in brass, and preserved in the tem- 
jde of Juno at Samos. The invention of 
the harmonic canon, or monochord — an 
instrument ofa single string — which served 
for tlie measurement of musical intervals, 
has also been ascribed to him by ancient 
and modem writers. He believed tliat 
the heavenly spheres, in which the planets 
move, dividing the ether in their course, 
produced tones, and that the tones must 
be different acconling to their size, veloci- 
ty and distance. That these relations 
were in concord, that these tones produced 
the most perfect harmony (iiuisic of the 
spheres), he necessarily believed, in con- 
sequence of his notions of the su- 
pi’eme perfection of the universe. The 
real meaning of this doctrine was, that he 
regarded the world as a harmonically ar- 
ranged whole (/coff/iof), in which the rela- 
tions of nuinbens were realized. His fol- 
lowers took occasion from this doctrine to 
sny of their master, that he was the only 
mortal whom the gods had jHTinitted 
to hear the harmony of the spheres. 
Geometry", which he had learned in 
Egypt, he minced, more tijnii any of his 
predecessors and coHteni[>oraries, to tlie 
form of a regular science. According to 
liis notion, the geometrical point was sim- 
ple, the line double, the area threefold, and 
solids ouadruple ; and in this way, also, ho 
applieci the doctrine of numbers. Of the 
geometrical tlieoiviiis which are ascribed 
to him, the following are the most impor- 
tant : The three angles of a triangle are 
together equal to two right angles ; and in 
aright-angled triangle, the square of the 
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hypotheiiiise is equal to the sum of the 
squares of the two sides. This lost is 
still called the Pjfihagortan theorem (also 
magister matheseos)^ although it is doubt- 
ful whether Pythagoras invented it. In 
astronomy he taught the following : The 
word heaven denotes eitlier the sphei*es of 
the fixed stars, or the whole space be- 
tween the fixed stars and the moon, or 
the whole world, including botli the heav- 
enly spheres and the earth. Agreeably 
to the ari til metical hypothesis, tliere ai*e 
ten heavenly spheres, of which nine are 
visible to us, viz. the sphere of the fixed 
stai*s, the seven spheres of tlie seven plan- 
ets (including the sun and moon), and the 
sphere of tlie earth. The tenth earth, 
called by him Jinticthon (anti-earth), is iiv 
visible, but necessary to the {lerfection of 
the harmony of nature, since the decad is 
the perfection of the numerical hartnoiiy. 
By this anti-earth he explains the eclipses 
or the moon. In the middle of the uni- 
verse is the central fire, principle of 
warmth and life. The earth is one of the 
planets, moving around the sphere of fire. 
The atmosphere of the earth is a gross, 
immovable mass, but the ether is pure, 
clear, always in motion, and the region of 
all divine and immortal natures. The 
distances of the various heavenly spheres 
from the eoi’th correspond to the propor- 
tions of the musical scale, liis moon and 
stars are gods, or inhabited by gods. Py- 
thagoras, therefore, reiulered important 
services to the mathematical sciences, and 
first established a mathematical philoso- 
phy. His disciples Philolaus, Archytas, 
Ecpliautus, Ocellus, Tiniseus, carried it 
farther. Philolaus, in particular, whose 
fragments are the most valuable relics of 
the Pythagorean school, distinguished him- 
self by his astronomical system. With 
mathematics were also connected the nat- 
ural sciences. With respect to philoso- 
phy, Pythagoras taught, that true knowl- 
edge embraced those subjects which are 
in their nature immutable, eternal and in- 
destructible, and of which alone it can be 
properly predicated, that they exist He 
who devotes himself to this study is a 
philosopher. The object of philosophy is, 
by contemplation, to render the human 
mind similar to the divine, and make it 
fit to enter tlie assembly of the ^ods. For 
this purpose it is necessary to invoke, in 
prayer, the assistance of the Divinity and 
good demons. Contemplative wisdom 
cannot be fully attained without entire ab- 
straction from common things, without en- 
tire tranquillity, and freedom of mind. 
Hence the necessity of founding a society 


separate from the world, for contemplation 
and study. The theoretical philosophy of 
Pythagoras, which treats of nature and its 
origin, was enveloped- in the most pro. 
found obscurity, and we know nothing of 
i^ but what may be conjectured from 
single intimations of the ancients. In the 
opinion of Pythagoras, God is the uni- 
versal spirit, difiused in all directions from 
the centre, tlie source of all animal life, the 
actual and inward cause of all motion, in 
substance similar to light, the fiist priiici- 
pie of the universe, incapable of sufibring, 
invisible, indestructible, and to be conipre- 
hended by the mind alone. To the Divin- 
ity there were subordinate, according to 
the notions of the Pythagoreans, tlii*co 
kinds of intelligences, gods, demons uiul 
iicroes, einanations of the supreme God, 
varying in dignity and perfection, in pro- 
poition ns they were more or less removed 
from their source. The heroes he lie- 
lieved to be clothed with a body of subtile 
matter. Besides these three kinds, there 
was a fourth — the human mind ; likewise 
an emanation of the Divinity. As is 
one, and the origin of all variety, he was 
represented os a monad, and the subordi- 
nate spirits as numl)ei*s derived from and 
contained in unity. Thun the numbers 
of Pythagoras resembled the ideas of Pla- 
to, excepting that they arc contained in the 
things themselves. The regions of the 
air the Pythagoreans thought filled with 
spirits, demons and heroes, who wore the 
cause of health or sickness to men and 
aiiiiiials, and, hy means of draams and 
otlier kinds of divinations, imparted the 
knowledge of future events. The soul, 
according to him, was likewise a niiinber, 
and liy numbers it first has perception, ns 
Philolaus says, of the world ; it is an em- 
anation of tlie central lire, and, conse- 
quently, always in motion, and indestructi- 
ble. Of man, the Pythagon3ai]s believed, 
at least the later, that, since he consisted 
of an elementary nature, of a divine or 
rational principle, he was a microcosm ; 
that his soul was a self-moving princi- 
ple, and consisted of two fMirts, the ration- 
al, which was a portion of the universal 
soul, an emanation of the central hre, 
and had its seat in the brain, and the 
irrational, which comprised the passions, 
and lived in the heart ; that in both, man 
had something in common with the 
brutes, who, on account of their bodily 
structure and the want of language^ are 
incapable of acting reasonably; that the 
sensitive soul (Ovuot) perishes, hut that the 
rational mind (0pcws, vow?) is immortal, be- 
cause it has Its origin in all immortal 
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sourco ; that the latter, when freed from 
>the fritters of the body, assumes an 
cthei’eul vehicle, and passes to th() Imhitu- 
tioiis of tlic dead, wlierc it remains till it 
r(‘.tiiriis to the world, to dwell in some 
otlier human or animal body, and that at 
last, when sufficiently piirifrcd, it returns 
to the source from which it proceeded. 
This doctrine of the transmigration of 
souls (metempsychosis), which was origi- 
nally Kgvptian, and connected with the 
idea of the reward and punishment of 
liuniaii actions, was the chief cause why 
the Pytluigoreans killed no animals. His 
niondity Pythagoras taught in symbolic 
niaxims and asot'tic firccepts, in connexion 
Avith his contemplative views. The pow- 
ers of the mind are reason and ))assion ; 
where the latU'r is obedient to the former, 
virtue i-eigns. The mind possesses unity, 
hrinnony, and a resemblance to God. 
Kight consists in rorril)ution. The follow- 
ing maxims arc also ascribed to him. 
**\fuiitli should he huhitiiated to obedi- 
ence, for it will then <ind it easy to obey 
the authority of n'ason. It should l)e 
trained in the best course of life ; habit 
will so(ni make it the most |)leasant.’’ 
“ft^ilenceis l)cttertlian unmeaning words.” 
“ The wise man sliould he prepar'd for 
every thing that does not lie within his 
control.” “ Do >vhat you consider right : 
wliatcver the jjeople tliink of you, despise 
its censure and its praise.” “ It is cow- 
ardly to t]uit the post assigned us by God, 
before lie permits us.” “ Stren^h of 
mind rests on sobriety, for tills keeps the 
rc?ason unelouded by passion.” “ No one 
is to be deemed fnje, who has not |)er- 
fect self-conmijuid.” “ Intoxication is a 
tempomry nitadiiess.” “ The desire ft>r 
the siiporfriioiis is folly, for it lias no 
hounds,” &c. The Pythagoreans i*ecom- 
niouded, especially, the virtue of frienil- 
ship. In it, Pythagoras requires the ab- 
sence of all dissension, perfect confidence, 
aid under all circumstances, and a mutual 
endeavor to make each other perfect. To 
true frh'iuls every thing is common. 
True friendship is imperishable. In per- 
fririiiing the usages of religion, ho required 
piety of soul. The gods are to be wor- 
shipped by symbols corresponding to 
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their nature, by simple purifications and 
offerings, and with purity of heart. An 
oath should never be violated. The dead 
must not he burned. Next to the gods and 
donnons, the highest resfiect belongs to pa- 
rents and lawgivers. The laws and cus- 
toms of our country are to be sacredly ob- 
served. I'he Pythagorean philoso})hy 
had a groat influence on the Platonic. In 
later times, it was revived and intermingled 
with New Platonism. — Sec Gcsctdcfde der 
Pythagoraisrhen PhUosophie, by Ritter 
(Humhiirg, 182(]), and lldkh’s Disputai. de 
Plaionico Systemate CaihsL Gloh., &c. 
(Ifeidelb., 1810, 4to.). 

PVTIIAGOREAN LyRE. ') p 

pYTIfAOOREAX TaBLE. > #/ 

. Pythagorean Theorem. ) 

Pythia, and J*ythomssa. (See Delphi,) 
Pythian Games ; one of the four great 
Grecian gatiu's, instituted in early times, in 
honor of Apollo, the conqueror of the Py- 
llioii. They were celebrated in the Crisse- 
aii fields ncarDelphi(formcrh' calledPyfA«), 
at fii-st every nine years, hiif afterwards, 
by the command of th(* Ainphiefyons, ev- 
ery five yeai-s. Poems in honor of Afwilo 
were sung to the flute or the lyre, and 
poets conteiuled for the prize, which was 
a crown of Inun*! or oak. Tlie Amj)hic- 
tyons were the judges in the contests. 
Other musical and gymnastic contests 
w'cro afterwards added. In later times, 
these games were celebrated in otlier Gre- 
cian cities, and w ere kept up at Delphi as 
late as the tliini century A. I). 

Pythias. (See Damon,) 

Python ; a dreadful dragon, which 
sprang fnim tlie mud left by the liood of 
Deucalion, and dwelt near Orissa, on Par- 
nassus, watching the future oracle of 
Delphi. Acf]uuintcd with tlie future, he 
foresaw' that the son of Latona would kill 
him, and he persecuted her with the 
greatest violence. Apollo slew him with 
an arrow% the lirat tlay after his birth, 
threw his bones into a deep chasm, |X)s- 
sessed himself of the oracle, and received 
from this eircimisinnce the suniamc of 
Pythian, “ the slayer of the Python.” 
This fable w'as probably meant to indicate 
the power of the siiii* over the noxious 
vafiors, remaining after a great flood. 
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Q ; the seventeenth letter in the English 
alphabet, and one of the mutes. The an- 
cient Latins had not this letter, but wrote 
MicuSy locuntuTy not obliquuSy loquuntur ; 
and after it was introduced among the 
Homans, it was considered by some, not 
as a letter, but a character expnissing two 
letters ; hence some wrote qis, qtBrely qidy 
while others preferred cmw , cumrdj cuid^ ^ 
The Greeks had not the letter. Tlie I^t- 
iu ^ is probably borrowed from the Piioj- 
nician and Hebrew p (koph). It has been 
considered by many grammarians, who 
have treated of different languages, os a 
superfluous character ; and in French and 
8|)a]iish, which have no Ar, it has been re- 
tained in the alphabet only to express tliis 
sound. The Sjiauiards now write cuanioy 
not quantOy but have retainctl the q in que 
and quiy pronounced k£ and ki ; ^ and qui 
are now written cue and cut. In the arti- 
cles on the letters G, H and Ky we have 
touched U|)on the neai* affinity of the as- 
pirate and guttural sounds. The sound of 
qu is that of the guttural k, with the 
breathing sound of v, or the German w ,* 
and as the aspirate h (see II) is often put 
before words merely as an addition, so also 
is this stronger (guttural) sound q. For 
instance, we find in Ulphilas quivan (to 
live), the Latin vivtre ; the G(?rman ^ualm 
(smoke) is in Dutch toalm. It is not iin- 
prolMible, that in various words the sound 
qu has been changed into the sounds w or 
V ; thus Adelung says, tliat the I^tiu ^ua- 
iin and the German wtlcher; quisy quejUy 
quody and the German u^cr, weiUy U'os 
(formerly in Low i^axon hwat)] quando 
and the German tsetm (formerly hwanne)y 
are intimately related. That tlie sound 
iMicaiue changed in Latin itself, is evident 
by the derivation of inquUinus from coUrCy 
coctio and coculum from coquere. The fol- 
lowing instance shows how the kindred 
sounds alternate in different languages. 
'File ^uuerca of. Rulianus (q. v.), Uie 
Swedish qvarkay the Finnish curckuy tho 
Icelaialic kuerkuTy is tho German Gurgel 
(thmat). os a Roniaii numeral, signified 
ffOO, acconling to the verse — 

Q PfUtl A cum D quingentos mUt numerare ; 

with a dash over it, 500,000. Q, os an 


abbreviation, stands for qwBstory quaaiusy 
quinquennalisy que (as in the famous i9. P, 
Q. Ii.y seiuztus populusque Rotnanus), quod. 
&c. ; ^ TP.y for quo tempore; QVIIty 
for quirinalia ; Q. R.y qumator retpvhlica ; 
and D. jV*. M. Q. E. signified devotw nu- 
mini nutjestaiunie ejiis. 

Qdadi ; a Teutonic tril>o whose ancient 
territory was on the Danube, extending to 
tho Tiieiss on the east, and to the Curpa- 
tliian mountains on the north. They 
waged destructive wars with the Romans, 
|>articuluriy under 3Iarcus Aui( lius (died 
A. D. 180). They cease to be heard of in 
the fifth century. 

Quadra and Vancouver’s Isle ; a 
large island on the north-west coast of N. 
America, beiw'een lat. 48° 21' and 50° 54' 
N., and Ion. 122° Ad' and 128° 21' W. It 
is separated from the continent by John- 
stone’s straits and Queen Charlotte’s 
sounil towards the north, and by the 
straits of Juan de Fuca towards the south. 
The island has been little visited, but it 
is known to lie mountainous and well- 
wooded. It is about 800 miles in length 
by 80 in bn;adth. The natives are nu- 
merous, and live princi|mlly by fishing. 
Nootka sound (ip v.), on its western coast, 
is the pritici|>al bay ; it was discovered hy 
captain Cook in 1778. In 1786, a factory 
was established here by English mer- 
chants, but the Spaniards took [lossession 
of it in 178U. It was afterwards restored 
to England, and received its present name 
from Uie meeting of Quadra, the Spanish 
officer, and Vancouver, the English agent, 
on occasion of completing the cession. 

Quadragesima, or Quakesima. (See 
Lent.) 

Quadrans ; a division of the Roman 
as (<|. v.); also anciently, in England, a 
farthing. Before the reign of Edward Ii 
the smallest coin was a sterling, or penny, 
marked with a cross ; by means of which 
n penny might Im; cut into halves and 
quarters ; till, to avoid the fraud of une- 
qual cuttings, that king coined half-pence 
and farthings in distinct round pieces. 

Quadrant (qwtdranSy a quarter of a 
drcle); an astronomical instrument which 
serves to measure an arc of a great circle of 
tho heavens, in order to determine the alti- 
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tudcofa heavenly body. Its name indicates 
that it consists of an arc of ninety degrees ; 
tlie degrees are suUlivided into smaller 
divisions. The quadrant is providcil with 
glasses attached to u straight rod, through 
which tlie heavenly body is to lie seen, 
and the position of which on the gradu- 
ated arc, determines the altitude of the 
body. In inofleni times, this instrument 
has been improved by the superior accu- 
j-acy of the graduation, and by the use of 
n telescope, instead of sini()le dioptric 
glasses, for sights. Instead of the (tuadrant, 
it is now more common to use an entire 
circle. Quadrants ai*c movable or fixed. 
The former ai*e for common use, set in a 
veiticul plane, and are of two sorts ; in 
the one, the glasses ara attached to a 
side of the quadrant, and a plumb line, 
suspended from the vertex, plays along 
the graduated arc ; in the other, the 
quadrant itself remains stationary, and the 
rod to which the glasses are attached, 
moves upon the arc. The fixe<l quad- 
rants arc larger, and arc set in a wall of an 
observatory m the plane of the meridian. 
The observations made by them are more 
accurate. (See Godfrey, Thomas,) 

(liuidrant, GutUer^s. (See Gunier^s 
QiimranL) 

Quadrat, in printing ; a piece of met- 
al cast like the letters, to fill up the void 
spaces between worrls, &c. There are 
(juadrats of various sizes, called m quadrats, 
n quadrats, j&c. 

Quadratic Equations. (See Equa- 
tions.) 

Quadratrix, in the higher geometry ; 
a transcendental curve, which Dinostnitcs, 
and in modem times, Tscliindiausen, 
made use of to find the quadrature of the 
circle by approximation. 

Quadrature, in astronomy; that aspect 
of the moon when she is ninety degrees 
distant from the sun ; or when she is in the 
middle point of her orbit, between the 
points of conjunction and opposition, 
namely, in the first and third quarters. 

Quadrivium. (See Schools.) 

Quadrupeds, in zoology; a doss of 
land animals, with hairy bodies, and four 
limbs or legs proceeding from the trunk 
of their bodies; the females are vivipa- 
rous, or bring forth their young alive, and 
nourish them with milk from their teats. 
They constitute with man (bitnana), the 
nionkeys (quadrumana), and the cetaceous 
animals, the division mammalia, (See An- 
imals.) 

Quadruple and Quintuple Alli- 
•ance. The natural, but undue infiiience, 
^hich Eurofiean states have mutually ex- 


ercised upon each other, has at times pro- 
duced alliances more complicated than 
any which history elsewhere records, and 
which could be produced only by a coin- 
biiiatioii of various interests. Alliances 
of tiiis nature indicate the existence of 
powerful interests and counter interests, 
to trace which to their origin is one of the 
chief puiqioses of history. The first 
quadruple alliance, so called from the 
number of the contracting parties, w'as the 
alliance* which was concluded October 28, 
IGCG, b(*tween the states-general (Hol- 
land), Denmark, the duke of Brunswick- 
Liiiieburg, and the elector of Branden- 
burg. The second was concluded at Lon- 
don, August 2, 1718, between Great Brit- 
tain, France, and Austria, and was called 
qiiadniplc because acceded to by Holland, 
February 16, 1719. The object of tliis 
league was to force Spain to consent to 
the peace of Utrecht. It continued to he 
so called even after the duke of Savoy 
and Spain had joined the alliance. TJie 
quadruple alliance of Austria, Russia, 
Great Britain, and Prussia, at Chaumont, 
March 1, 1814, originated from their coa- 
lition, which had effected the dissolution 
of the French em pire. (See Coalition, and 
Chaumont.) It was less an alliance, in the 
diplomatic sense of the word, than an 
armed union for the restoration of the in- 
dependence of its members. After effect- 
ing its object, it became the basis of the 
European political system which prevailed 
with little effectual opposition until 1830, 
having been confirmed by the congress 
of Vienna, the Holy Alliance (q.v.),and the 
congress of Aix-la-Cbapelle, in October 
and November, 1818, when the alliance 
became, in a certain respect, quintuple, as 
France joined the union professedly for 
the maintenance of peace in Eurojie : 
England joined the three other powers 
for the overthrow of Napoleon; but when 
the alliance became obviously directed 
against the national independence which 
had been originally its professed object, 
and religious sophistry was blended with 
political, to deceive the people, and the 
right of armed interference was boldly 
pronounced, and in several instances car- 
ried into effect, England naturally sepa- 
rated more and more from the other pow- 
ers in consequence of its constitutional sys- 
tem, until at length Canning proclaimed 
the principle of non-intervention. (See 
Intervention.) History will yet speak of 
quadruple and quintuple alliances in the 
great struggle between tbe friends of lib- 
eny and the friends of despotism. (See 
Alliance.) 
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Qujsstor. (See Que^tor.) 

Quaooa {eqaus qnagga). This animal, 
which is an iniiabitaiit of the soiitherii 
parts of Africa, is not unlike tho zebra; 
its ears, however, are shorter, and it is not 
marked with stripes on its fore legs or 
hinder parts; its rump is of a grayish 
color, and its bcdly, legs and tail whitish. 
The quagga is a social animal, living in 
large trootis, is far more tractable ttiaii 
the zebra, and is said to be occasionally 
used at the cape of Good Hope ibr do> 
mestic purposes. Notwithstanding this 
mildness of character when donic.sticated, 
it is exceedingly fearless in its native plains, 
and is even said to be more than a match 
for tlie hyama, fighting desperately both 
with its hoofs and teeth. It will breed 
with the common horse ; a niixetl race of 
this kind, possessing great beauty of form, 
and retaining, in a great degree, the char- 
acteristic mai‘kings of the quagga, existed 
in England sotnc years since. The quagga 
has received a variety of names from au- 
thors ; thus Pennant terms it the (juacha^ 
Masson the opeagha^ and Sparrman calls 
it by the name here adopted. It should 
be remarked that Edwards has mistaken 
it for the female zebra. 

Quail (cotumix, Cuv.). The quails are 
very closely allied to the partridge, differ- 
ing only in being smaller, and having a 
more delicate beak, shorter tail, and no 
spur on the legs. The quail of Europe is 
universally spread over that continent, and, 
in fact, over the whole of tho old world, 
being found in every country from tho 
cape of Good Hope to the North cape. 
These birds are deemed excellent food by 
tho modems, but the ancients entertained 
a prejudice against their flesh, from an 
idea that they fed upon hellebore, and 
were subject to epileptic attacks : Semen 
veneni gratissinius cibus^ quam ob causam, 
earn damnavere mensre, Plin. lib. x, cap. 
2^3. Quails are birds of passage, appear- 
ing in Europe about May, and departing 
in September ; they appear to winter in 
Africa. In some part^ however, they 
remain tho whole year. (Sec the work of 
IIuflTon.) Besides tl^e celebrity of these 
birds as articles of food, they have been 
much prized for their pugnacious pro{)en- 
sities. Quail fighting appears to have 
been as common at Athens as cock fight- 
ing in more modern times. This diver- 
sion was also in high estimation in Rome, 
and is still pursued in some parts of Italy. 
In the East, and especially in China, they 
are also pitted against each other, after 
having been armed with artificial spurs. 
The European quail is about seven inches 


long ; tho feathers of the head are black, 
edged with a rusty brown. The hinder 
part of the neck and crown of tho lieud 
are divided by a long pale-yellow line; 
the brtiust is of a yellowish red, spotted 
with black ; the scapulars and ieuthofs of 
the back .are marked with a pale yellow 
line in tlioir middle, and with ferruginous 
and blackish bars on their sides. The 
notes of the cock and hen quail are very 
dissimilar ; and it is remarkable that the 
proponion of males much exceeds that 
of females. Their flesh is more juicy and 
delicate than thatof the partridge. Amer- 
ican quail, or partridge, us it is termed in 
Pennsylvania, [>eloiigs to the subgemis or- 
fyjr, distingiiisheti from the former by hav- 
ing a larger, shorlcT, and more arched 
bill, and ptHuiliar to America. Tiie Amer- 
ican quail is found from New Enghuid to 
Iloiuiuras. Notwithstanding tl*. ^re is some 
rescmiblance, in Ibrm and general appear- 
ance, between tiui cjuails of the two con- 
tinents, they differ very widely in their 
habits ; thus, instead of being u bird of 
passage, scareely any of the feathered 
tribe ai)pear to have so strong local at- 
Uicbments us the American quail. This 
is well known to sportsmen, who ore in the 
liabit of turning out pairs of these birds, 
when an unusually severe winter has de- 
stroyed the coveys in their neighborhood. 
Tile quail constructs her nest in May ; 
this is made on the ground, and generally 
at tin; foot of a thick tufl of grass that 
shekel's and conceals it. TJio materials 
employed in its construction are leaves 
and <lry grass. The female lays about fif- 
teen or twc?nty liggs, which are jierfeclly 
white. Wilson is of opinion that the com- 
mon idea, that quails occasionally lay in 
each other’s nests, is correct. About the 
b(;ginniiig of September, the young birds 
nearly attain their full growth, and asso- 
ciate in flocks or coveys of various sizes, 
and at this time also tluiir untiring pe^e- 
cution by sportsmen and trup|)ers begins. 
During the end of the summer and begin- 
ning of tlio autumn, the well-known milo 
of the mule is every wlnjro heard ; this is 
very similar to the words “ Bob White,” 
acconi|miiied with a whistling sound. 
About the first of Octolier, they prepare 
for winter, and to enter on what is termed 
their running season, when they are to bo 
met with in swanqis and thickets, instead 
of the open fields. The food of the quail 
is comi>osed of grain, seeds, insects, &c., 
but their fiivorite articles am buckwheat 
and Indian corn. Like the rest of ih^ 
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shortnefts of their wings and the rapidity 
Vitb which th^ move them. During the 
winter, they often suffer greatly from the 
inclemency of the weotlier, and whole 
coveys are found frozen in spots where 
they had endeavored to shelter them- 
selves. The American quail is about nine 
inches lorig, and fourteen in extent, usually 
weighing from seven to eight ounces. 
The bill is black ; line over the eye, 
down the neck and whole chin pure 
white, l)ordered by a band of black, which 
descends and forms a crescent on the 
throat; the eye is dark hazel; crown, 
neck, and upper part of the breast, red 
brown ; sides of the neck sfiotted with 
white and black on a reddish brown 
ground ; back, scapulars, and lesser cov- 
erts, red brown, mixe<l with ash, and mi- 
nutely marked with black ; wings plain 
and dusky ; lower part of the breast and 
l)clly whitish, marked with black arrow 
heads; tail ash, spotted with reddish 
brown. (See Wilson, Omiihol,, vol. vi, 
and Niittall, OmithoLj 647.) 

Quakers, or Friends [the following 
article was written by a member of the 
society of Friends, and therefore expresses 
their opinions] ; a society of Christians 
which took its rise in England about the 
middle of the seventeenth centuiy\ — 
George Fox (q. v.), a native of Dray ton, in 
Leicestershire, was the first minister whose 
preaching was instrii mental in convincing 
the people of those religious views which 
distinguish the society, and his disin- 
terested lalmrs were so successful, that, in 
a few years, a numerous society was gath- 
ered in England, and subsequently in 
America, where the great body of them is 
now found. Ho was Iwrn in the year 
1624, and commenced his ministerial la- 
bors in 1647, being then in the twenty- 
third year of his age. He travelled much 
on foot, and, from conscientious motives, 
not only refused to receive any comj>en- 
sation for preaching, but defrayed his own 
expenses. The seventeenth century was 
distinguished by the extraordinary interest 
which pervaded England on the subject 
of religion. Many persons were awaken- 
ed to an earnest inquiry, “ What shall we 
do to be saved ?” and not finding, in the 
njost precise observance of the ceremo- 
nies of religion, the true peace, and that 
victory over sin whicli they longed for, 
they were induced to seek, by prayer and 
meditation, a nearer and more intimate 
communion with the God of. their lives. 
They diligently searched the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and found in those sacred records 
& clear testimony borne to the important 
38* 


truth, that the mce of God, which 
bringeth salvation, hath appeared unto all 
men.” Continuing in an humble, seeking 
state of mind, they gradually became ac- 
quainted with its secret influences on their 
hearts, inclining them to virtue and holi- 
ness, and warning them against the com- 
mission of evil. As they submitted to its 
heart-changing operation, they ex|)eri- 
enced the &)ndage of sin and the power 
of the tempter to be broken, and received 
ability to live in the fear and favor of God. 
As George Fox was led to bear a clear 
and convincing testimony in his ministry 
to the inshining of this divine light, and 
to direct the people to its teachings, his 
doctrine met with a cordial assent in minds 
•thus happily prepared to receive it; and 
to this cause we may attribute the rapid 
increase of the society of Friends. Be- 
ing thus instructed in the things |>ertaining 
to salvation, and their understandings en- 
lightened to see the beauty and excellen- 
cy of the Christian religion as revealed in 
the Holy Scriptures, and knowing by ex- 
perience the blessedness of being “ lx>rn 
again of the Spirit,” they felt the love of 
God constraining them to declare unto 
others those things which the Lord had 
done for their souls. Feelings of this char- 
acter, as well as the belief that they were 
called of God to the ministry of the gos- 
pel, induced many of them to engage in 
this solemn undertaking, and, without any 
prospect or hope of pecuniary rew’ard, to 
travel extensively in England and foreign 
countries, to promulgate the glad tidings of 
life and salvation. Among the eminent 
ministers of the society, we may notice 
George Fox,William Penn,Robert Barclay, 
George Whitehead, Stephen Crisp, Isaac 
Pennington, John Crook, Thomas Story, 
&c. The infant society was soon subjected 
to the rigors of a severe {lersecution, some- 
times without the pretext of law, and at 
other times, under cover of legal en- 
actments, made either in Roman Catholic 
times, or since the reformation against 
non-conformists. The [irincipal subjects 
which led to the persecution of the early 
Quakers were, their testimonies against 
oaths, a hireling ministry, tithes, and oth- 
er ecclesiastical demands ; the use of the 
singular pronouns when addressing only 
one person ; their refusal to take ‘ off the 
hat as a compliment to men ; and the 
faithful maintenance of their religious 
meetings. George Fox was one of the 
first who was imprisoned. In 1649, he 
was confined in Nottingham gaol, for op- 
posing a minister on a point of doctrine ; 
and, in the following year, being arraigned 
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before two justices in Derbyshire, lie ex- 
horted those about him to tremble at the 
word of the liOrd. One of the jusiices, 
scoffing at tlic pious advice of the minister, 
deridiiigly |^ivc him and his friends the ap- 
pellation of Quakers, which has since h(?en 
generally applied to them by tlio world, 
though they theinsclvos,as wellas their suc- 
cessors, have adopted the name oi' hVietids. 
The violence of persecution only tended 
to contirm the faith and strengthen the 
bond of union among the inenibers of the 
rising society. Its ministers, fearless of 
suffering, and ardently devoted to the 
cause of Christ, boldly preached their 
doctrines both publicly and privately, ami 
were not deterred from their gospel la- 
bors by the severest punishments. The* 
members, with one accord, united ui 
strengthening each other^s faith, encour- 
aging all to continue steadfast to the re- 
ligion they had espoused, and to endure 
with patience, and even checrfidness, the 
loss of their estates, imprisonment, tines, 
whipping, banishment from homo and 
countiy, and even death itself, mtlier than 
renounce their principles or violate their 
testimonies. The spirit of intolenince, 
which caused the society so much sii tier- 
ing in England, spread its haiietul influ- 
ence to America, and produced its natural 
results there also ; hut iii neither country 
could it shake the constancy of the suf- 
ferers, nor induce them to relinquish their 
conformity to apprehended duty. Their 
patient sulniiissiou to the wrongs inflicted 
on tliem, the integrity and hluinelessness 
of their lives, their probity, and the 
peaceable principles wliicli they held, not 
only wrought conviction on the minds of 
many, and thus added to their numbers, 
hut also had a favorable influence on 
those ill authority, who saw that severity 
served rather to increase and establish the 
society than to arrest its progress. From 
these causes, us well as th<5 ditfusion of 
more liberal and enlightened views on tho 
subject of religious liberty, acts were suc- 
cessively passed by the British parliament, 
relieving Friends from the oppression 
under which they suffered, and tolerating 
tlieir mode of worship, marriage, &c., as 
well as some of their testimonies. The 
same liberal policy has l)oeii continued by 
our own government, so that at present 
they suffer no other molestation in this 
country, than tlie occasional distraint of 
their property to satisfy demands made in 
lieu of military services, which they can- 
not conscientiously {Miy. In Eiigiaud they 
are subject to distraints for tithes and other 
ecclesiastical demands, which, with a few 


for military services, amount to a1x>ut sixty 
thousand dollars annually. The hrHt 
Friends that came to America were two 
feiiialo ministers, who landed at Bo.sir)ii 
about the year Others occasionally 

visited this country at subsequent periods; 
and, a number of persons having embraced 
the principles of the society, George Fox 
came over in 1G72, and settled meetings 
of discipline, for the cure of tho poor and 
the preservation of good order in tlie 
church. At this period, there were meet- 
ings of Friends in most of the colo- 
nies along tho seaooust froiri Massachu- 
setts as fur south us the Cnrolinas. Jii 
1G8‘2, VVilliaiii Peim arrived in the river 
Didawaro with a large numher of his 
brethren, who Ibuuded the city of Phila- 
delphia, and settled thoniselves there or in 
the adjacent countit's ; and in each suc- 
cessive year tlicir numbers were 'iicrensed 
by new emigrants Iroin the moitier coun- 
try, until they formed a large and res|)ecta- 
hle colony. Most of the ancient families 
ill Pliiladeiphiu and its vicinity trace their 
origin to tliese settlers, and many of tiio 
nohJest institutions of that city owe their 
rise to the liberality and benevolence of 
tlie society of Friends. In attempting to 
give u view of their testimonies and doc- 
trines, the limits, necessarily prescribed in 
an Eiicyclojitedia, forbid any thing more 
than a brief sketch. The society believes 
that, under the gospel dispensation, all 
wars and fightings are strictly forhidderi ; 
the positive injunction of our blessed Sa- 
vior Jesus Christ, ‘‘Love your enemies, 
bless them that curse you, do good to them 
that hate you, uiid pray for them which 
fiespiteiully use you and )>ei*secute you,” 
entirely precluding tlie indulgence of 
those mulignant passions, from which only 
such contests can arise. They also ap- 
prehend that the expre^ couimuiid of our 
Lonl anil his apostle James, “ Swear not 
at all,” prohibits tlie Christian from the 
use of judicial os well us other oaths, uiid 
that in all things his word should be yea 
and nay, “ for whatsoever is more than 
this cometh of evil.” As Jesus Christ 
declared to his disciples, tliat witiiout liim 
they could do nothing, and as he alone 
is the Head and Governor of his church, 
the society believes that a specid cull und 
qiialificarioii from him, by the influences 
of his Spirit on the soul, are necessary 
to constiiiite a true minister of the gospel ; 
and that us he commanded his disciples, 
“ Freely yc have received, freely give,” 
so the faithful minister of Christ cannot 
make merchandise of the received, 
nor decline the exercise of it because he 
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may not be compensated by a pecuniary 
reward. It being generally admitted that 
tlio Implism of water and a participation 
in the outward supper are but the si^is of 
that essential baptism of the Holy Ghost, 
which our Lord Jesus Christ instituted, 
and of the communion of saints to which 
he alludes, when he declared to the apostle 
John in the Revelation, Behold, I stand 
at the door and knock ; if any man hear 
iny voice and open the door, 1 will come 
in and sup with him, and he with me;” 
and as this spiritual baptism and coin- 
niunion are not dependent on the outward 
rites, — the society does not consider these 
;js necessary, but presses on its members 
i\ submission to the effectual operation of 
ilM‘ Holy Spirit, by which the obedient 
sold is brought to the living experience of 
iij«; substance, of which those ceremonies 
;ire hut the external symbols. As sim- 
plicity and gravity in dress and demeanor 
are consonant with the Christian charac- 
ter, the society recommends its members 
TO observe plainness in their afiparel and 
ilie furniture of their houses, an adherence 
to the use of the singular pronouns, tiiee 
and thou,” when adtlressiiig only one per- 
son, and the disuse ofthe customary saluta- 
tions utid tokens of olieisanco. Its conduct 
in these respects arises from the ajiprelien- 
sion that the contrary practices originated in 
tlic pride of the human heart, and have a 
tcndcn(;y to foster that haughtinessand self- 
conceit, which it is so much the business 
of the Ciiristian to mortify and subclue. 
The doctrines of the society maybe stated 
in a few wonls ; in doing which, it will l)e 
|)ropcr to observe that its members j)refer 
die use of such terms as are to he found 
in the Holy Scriptures. They believe in 
God, the Father; in Jesus Christ, his be- 
loved and oiily-hegotteii Son, and in the 
Holy Ghost, Comforter or Spirit of Truth, 
one true and living God, blessed for ever, 
’fhat these arc the holy Three that bear 
record in heavt'ii ; to wit, the Prather, the 
Word, and the Holy (rhost, and that these 
three are one. Tliat in the fulness of 
time our Ixird and Savior Jesus Christ 
took flesh, was conceived by the Holy 
Ghost, and born of the Virgin Mary at 
Hethlehem in Jiidr^a ; that lie was cruci- 
fied under Pontius Pilate, voluntarily sur- 
rendering himself to the ignominious 
death or the cross, and suffered for our 
sins, the just for the unjust, that he might 
bring us to God; thereby becoming the 
one, great, universal offering and atone- 
ment for all mankind. Hence ** he is the 
propitiation for our sins, and not for ours 
only, but for the sins of the whole world 


and ns each individual submits to the 
power of the Holy Spirit, renewing and 
changing the heart, iiis past transgressions 
are freely forgiven and blotted out for 
Christ’s sake, and he comes fully to fiar- 
take of the benefits of that redemption 
which was purchased for us by tlie corn- 
ing, and sufferings, and death, of the 
adorable Son of God. In expressing 
themselves concerning this glorious dis- 
play of the love of God to fallen man, they 
include a full belief in the deity and man- 
hood of Jesus Christ; in his miraculous 
birth, holy life, mighty miracles, death, res- 
urrection, and ascension into glory in tho 
heavens, where he is at the right hand of 
^ God, as our Redeemer, Mediator and Ad- 
*vocate with the Father, and whence he 
shall come to judge the world in righteous- 
ness, at the great and final day of judg- 
ment. As the whole human race is nat- 
urally fallen, degenerate and spiritually 
dead, of themselves utterly incapable of 
doing any thing that will tend to their 
salvation, so the society believes that all 
have need, and are the objects, of that re- 
demption which is freely offered for their 
acceptance through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
That “ the grace of God, which hringeth 
salvation, hath appeared unto ali men ; 
teaching us, that, lienying ungodliness and 
worldly lusts, we should live soberly, 
righteously and godly in this present 
world ;” and that obedience to its dictates 
is essentially necessary to enable us to 
jiersevere in the work of pure and umle- 
filed i-eligion, and finally to receive the 
end of our faith, even the salvation of our 
souls. That there sliall be a resurrection, 
l)oth of tlie just and the unjust, according 
to the declaration of our blessed Lord, 
“ The hour is coming, in the which all that 
are in the graves shall hear liis voice, and 
shall come forth ; they that have done good, 
unto the resuiTectioii of life, and they that 
liuvedoiie evil, unto the resurrection of dain- 
iiatioii,” — and that, according to the testi- 
mony ofthe apostle Paul, “ It is sown anat- 
ural body, and raised a spiritual body.” Al- 
though Friends do not call the Holy Scrip- 
tures the Word of God, but apply this ep- 
ithet exclusively to the Lord Jesus Clirist, 
yet they believe that these sacred writings 
are the words of God, written by holy 
men, as they were moved by the Holy 
Ghost; that they are profitable for doc- 
trine, for reproof, for correction, for in- 
struction in righteousness, that the man 
of God may bo perfect, thoroughly fur- 
nished unto all good works ; and that they 
are able to make wise unto salvation 
through faith which is in Clirist .Jesus. 
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They also hold them to be the most au- 
thentic and perfect declaration of Chris- 
tian faith, and the only fit outwanl judge 
and standard in all religious controveraies ; 
and that whatever, either in doctrine or 
practice, anv profess or do, though under 
pretence of the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit, if it be contrary to, or inconsistent 
with, the testimony of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, is to be esteemed a delusion and 
error. The society is governed by its 
own code of discipline, which is enacted 
and supported by meetings of four de- 
grees, for discipline, viz. prefmrative, 
monthly, quarterly and yearly meetings. 
The preparative digest and firepare the 
business for the monthly meetings, in. 
which the executive power is principally 
lodged, subject, however, to the revision 
and control of the quarterly meetings. 
These are usually composed of several 
monthly meetings, which are accountable 
to the quarterly, and over which it exer- 
cises its jurisdiction and care. The yearly 
meeting comprises a number of quarterly 
meetings, which are subordinate and ac- 
countable to it, and subject to its super- 
vision and direction. Its authority is par- 
amount, and it possesses the sole power to 
make or amend the discipline. There are 
at present ten yearly meetings, viz, Lon- 
don, Dublin, New England, New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Virginia, North 
Carolina, Ohio, and Indiana, which in- 
clude a total of ulK)ut one hundn^l and 
fifly thousand members. (For further in- 
formation, see Sewell’s and Gough’s His- 
tories of the (^fiakerSj G. Fox’s Journal, 
Barclay’s Apolof^j, Tuke’s Principles, 
Bates’s Doctrines of fyienis, Evan’s Ex- 
position, G\\rn(*,y^8 Peculiarities, &c.) 

Quaxd m£me; an idtra-royalist phrase 
in France, taken from a cry common in 
La Vendee, during the insurrection in that 
quarter in the revolution : Five le roi, 
quand nUme, Long live the king, even 
though (or at all events). The applica- 
tion of it made by the ultras, however, 
has been, that they would adhere to the 
principles of ultra-royalism, though the 
king himself should racede from them; 
and the phrase has l^ecorne quite com- 
mon, being used in such connexions ns 
the qnan l mitne principle, ^uand mime 
was, and |)erhnps still is, the motto of the 
most violent ultra paper. 

QuAifTiTT and Quality are two forms 
of thinking, cotisidered to be among the 
original ideas of the human understanding, 
or categories. (See Kant.) Qualities are 
the interior properties of an object, which 
are observable in it, without comparison 


with other objects. By quantity, how-, 
ever, we understand that property of an 
object by whic.h it cun be increased and 
diminished, and estimated according to a 
given measure. Quantity, in connexion 
with time, produces the idea of number, 
inasmuch as we represent to our mind a 
successive repetition of unities. In logic, 
the ideas of quality and quantity are of 
great importance, and are treated with 
much acuteness by KanL 

Quantity, in verae. (See Proso- 

i^UANTZ, John Joachim, a flute-player, 
chiefly known as teacher on the flute to 
Frederic the Great, was born in Hanover, 
in 16I>7. His father was a smith. After 
hohling several appointments, he was in- 
vited, in 1741, by the king of Prussia, to 
Berlin, and remained with this monarch 
until his death, in 1773. He did much to 
improve his instrument, and is said to 
have composed 299 concertos and 200 
solos for his royal pupil, of which few 
came lieforc the public. Frederic was 
very fond of him, and caused a monument 
to he erected to him afler his death. 

Quarantine; the period during which 
a ship, coming from a poit suspected of 
contagion, or having a contagious sickness 
on Imanl, is forbidden intercourse with the 
place where she arrives. The term is 
derived from the Italian quarantina, a 
space of forty days, because originally 
that was the flxed period fur all ships un- 
der such circii instancies. But the time 
of a ship’s detention is now very vari- 
ous, according to the exigencies of the 
case. 

Quarles, Francis, an English poet, 
liorn in 1592, near Rumford, in Essex, 
was educated at Cambridge, and entered 
at Lincoln’s Inn. He was under-secre- 
tary to archbishop Usher, in Ireland, from 
which country he was driven, with the 
loss of his property, by the rebellion of 
1941, and was appointed chronologer to 
the city of London. At the comint'iicc- 
ment of the civil wars, he wrote a work 
entitled the Loyal Convert, which gave 
oflence to the parliament ; and, when he 
afler>rards joined the king at Oxford, his 
property was sequestrated, and his books 
and MBS. niundered. He was so much 
affected by his losses, that grief is supposed 
to have hastened his death, in 1644. Of 
the works of Quarles, in prose and verse, 
the most celebrated is his Emblems, a set 
of designs in prints, illustrated by verses. 
A great part of them are borrowed fr«>ni 
the Emblems of Hermannus Hugo, but the 
verses are his own, and, in the midst of 
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much false taste and conceit, contain fre- 
quent bursts of fancy and strokes of 
|)athos. 

Quartan Ague. (See Fever.) 

Quarter; the fourth part of any thing, 
the fractional expression for which is 
^ujrtcrf ill weights, is generally uscil for 
the fourth part of a hiitulre<l weight avoir- 
dupois, or 28 lb. Used as the name of a 
dry measure, (juartcr is the fourth part of 
a ton in weigJit, or eight bushels. 

Quarter, in heraldry, is applied to the 
parts or members of the first division of a 
coat that is (pjartered, or divided into four 
quarters. 

Quarter ok a Point, in navigation, is 
the iburth part of the distance between 
two cardinal points, whieii is 2° 48^. 

Quarter; that part of a shi[fs side 
which lies towards the stern, or which is 
compi'ehendcd between the afl-most end 
of the inaiti chains and the sides of the 
vStorn, where it is teriniiiuted by the (quar- 
ter-pieces. 

Quarter Master, in the navy ; an in- 
ferior officer appointed to assist the mates 
ill their several duties. 

Quartering, in heraldry, is dividing a 
coat into four or more quartera or (piaiter- 
irigs, by parting, couping, &c., that is, by 
perpendicular and horizontal lines, &;c. 

Quarters imply the several stations 
where the olficers and crew of a ship of 
war are posted in time of action. 

Quarter Sessions. (See Courts, vol. 
iii, p. 589.)' 

Qua rtering of Soldiers. It was for- 
merly taken f’or granted that it was the 
duly of subjects to give shelter and sup- 
port to soldiers in the pay of their sove- 
reign, both on tlieir march and in their 
winter (piartt'rs. An ordinance w^as made 
on this siibj(!ct in France, under Louis 
XII ( 1514) ; but this obligation of the citi- 
zens was abolished entirely, by the law of 
.Inly 8, 1791, in regard to garrison troops; 
and soldim's on the march wm’o to be en- 
titled (uily to lodging, fire and light; thus 
the former numerous privileges of qiiar- 
t(‘rs, belonging to the nobility and other 
elnssi's, were s<?t aside. In (Jermany, this 
subject formerly gave rise to much j)er- 
plexity, on account of the double relations 
l)etw(?eii tluj emperor and empire, and the 
territorial sovereigns and their subjects, 
and llie particular obligations of tlie impe- 
rial eiiic'K towards the emperor, especially 
when Wnlhuistein, in the thirty years’ war, 
began the system of requisitions by which 
he maintaiiKMl his army not only at the 
•expense of their enemies, but also at the 
expense of the allies of the emperor his 


master. The result of the consequent 
difficulties was, that, in treaties of peace 
and the laws of the empire, provision was 
made to prevent similar oppressions of 
the states of the empire. The quarter- 
ing of troops became a most heavy hur- 
dcii on the people of Germany, when, iti 
constiquence of coalitions against revolu- 
tionary France, French armies, by de- 
grees, inundated all the Gennan territory, 
and required, both in hostile and allied 
states, BufiUcient means for their entire 
support, and generally still more. Many 
difficulties were created by this state of 
things. Several German works have been 
written on the proper distribution of the 
burden of quaitering soldiers, and the in- 
, deiimification for it. The constitution of 
the U. States (amendment 3) says, “No 
soldier shall, in time of peace, be quartered 
in any house, without the consent of the 
owner ; nor in time of war, but in a man- 
ner to he prcscril)cd by law.” 

Quarteroons ; descendants of a mu- 
latto and a white. The descendants of a 
qiiarteroon and a white are called quinte~ 
rooms. 

Quartetto ; a musical composition for 
four instruments, generally stringed instru- 
ments, in couceil (i. e. two violins, ono 
viol, and one violoncello] ; also a composi- 
tion for four voices, willi or without ac- 
companiment. In instrumental quartet- 
tes, Haydn (q. v.) opened a new path. 
Mozart, Beethoven, the two Rombergs, 
Spohr, Rics, Onslow, Feska, followed. 
The simple charm of harmony and melo- 
dy gives the chief efiect to the quartetto. 
The quartetto is better the more inde- 
pendent are the four voices ; the predoini- 
imiice of one voice gives rise to the solo 
quaitetto. Quintettos and sextettos, for 
stiinged instruments, are oflen reckoned 
among the quartetto music. 

Quartz; the name of a well-known 
mineral speci(?8, which surpasses all oth- 
ers ill the extent of its distribution. It is 
also one of the most comprehensive in the 
varieties it embraces, which are especially 
numerous us respects color, lustre and 
fracture. Its contents have very improp- 
erly been swollen, however, by the iutio- 
diiction of many substances which consist 
of mixtures of quartz with other species ; 
and the difliculty of forming a correct 
idea of this group of minerals has been 
enhanced by their being separated into 
several species and siib-specics, as has 
been done in certain treatises on mineral- 
ogy. We shall endeavor, in the first 
place, to take a scientific view of quarte ; 
atlcr which wc shall point out tliose varie- 
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ties which have, from various causes, ob- 
tained distinct appellations, together with 
the mixtures of quartz with other minerals, 
usually considered os varieties of the spe- 
cies; and, finally, the varieties which are 
employed in the arts. The crystals of 
quartz are, for the most part, regular six- 
sided prisms, terminated at one or both 
of their extremities by six-sided pyramids, 
the faces of which correspond to the sides 
of the prism, and meet under an angle of 
141^ 4(y. It sometimes hap^iens that the 
prism intervening between the two pyra- 
mids is very short, or even extinct; in 
which case the form becomes the dodeca- 
hedron, with isosceles triangular faces. 
In the six-sided prism with pyramidal ter- 
minations, we often observe the solid an- • 
gles, situated between the prism and the 
^ramid, replaced by rhomboidal planes. 
The alternate faces of the prism are stri- 
ated horizontally. The primary form is a 
rhomboid of 94° IS' and 85° 4.7, parallel 
to whose planes cleavages may be ob- 
tained, as also to the planes of the dodeca- 
hedron, with isosceles triangular faces, 
which might also be regarded as the pri- 
mary form of the species ; but the former 
figure is preferred on account of its sim- 
pnchyi Lustre vitreous, inclining, in 
some varieties, to resinous; color white 
prevalent ; among the brightest colors are 
violet-blue, rose-red, clove-brown and ap- 
ple-green. Dark brown and green colors 
are generally owing to foreign admixtures. 
Streak white ; transparent, translucent, 
frequently opaque, but never, Y>6rhaf)s, 
unless occasioned by other minerals ; 
hardness between feldspar and spinelle; 
specific gravity 2.69. The crystals oAen 

E resent macles, and sometimes we observe 
irger crystals, apparently made up of 
innumerable smaller ones, all of which 
are so aggregated that their similar faces 
coincide as respects direction. Implanted 
globules, roniforrn and stalactitic shapes, 
are other modes of occurrence with com- 
pound varieties, of this species. These 
have smooth, granulated and drusy sur- 
faces; composition (mechanical) columnar, 
often impalpable, and frequently a second 
time composed into granular or curved lam- 
ellar masses. The massive varieties pre- 
sent a granular orxolumnar, and often an 
impalpable composition, in which case 
the meture becomes concboidal and 
splintery. Sometimes a second composi- . 
tion produces indistinct paniilar or thick 
lamellar masses. Certain very thin co- 
lumnar compositions, if cut en cabuchon^ 

S rallel to the fibres, show an opalescent 
bu yfe have pseudomorphous ciystals, 


also, of this species, in tho shape of cubes, 
octahetlrons, and various other forms, de-' 
rived from fluor, calcareous spar, gypsum 
&c., besides which, quartz occurs in globu- 
lar and tuberose masses, formed in vesicu- 
lar cavities, and also in plates and pebbles. 
The principal varieties of quartz, which 
arc known by distinct names, are the fol. 
lowing : 1. rock crystal ; 2. smoky quartz ; 
3. yellow qxiariz ; i. amethyst ; 5. siderite, 
or blue quartz ; 6. rose quartz ; 7. milky 
quartz; S.irised quartz; 9. common quartz; 
10, fat {greasy) quartz; W. flint; V2.hom- 
stone ; 13. hydian stone ; 14. floatstone 
{swimming stone); 1.5. fibrous quartz; 
16. radiating quartz ; 17. chalcedony ; 
IS.cametian; 29. chrysoprase ; 20. agate. 
Rock crystal is applied to the transjiarent 
and colorh'ss crystals, and more particu- 
larly to those of a large size. Smoky 
(piartz consists of thosc^ crystals and crys- 
talline masses which are translucent and 
of a brown color. Yellow quartz, somo- 
times (‘ailed, also, Bohemian or Scottish 
topaz, is transparent, and of* various shades 
of yellow. Amethyst, also in crystals, and 
for the most part nearly transparent, is of 
every shade of violet. Siderite, or blue 
quartz, is never in regular crystals, but 
usually compact, and of an azure-blue 
color. Rose quartz is confined to translu- 
cent massive varieties, of a (ieli(;ate rose- 
red color. Milky quartz is also massive, 
imving an uneven fracture, is translucent, 
and of a milk-white color, irised quartz 
embraces such crystallized varieties as 
exhibit in patches, at or beneath the sur- 
face, the colors of the rainbow. Common 
qiiaitz differs from milky quartz simply in 
iHjing destitute of the milky w’hiteiiess of 
that variety, or in having an inferior de- 
gree of whiteness, and more of a vitreous 
lustre. Fat or greasy quartz differs from 
common quartz merely in lustre, which, 
instead of being vitreous, has the H])pcar- 
ance of having been immersed in oil. Flint 
bus a more cornfmet texture than common 
quartz, is dull, only translucent on the 
edges, of a brownish color, and breaks 
wit.V a conchoidal fracture. Hornstone 
closely resembles flint, from which it can 
scarcely be distinguished, except in its 
conchoidal fracture, which is much less 
distinct. When replacing the fibres of 
wood, it is called woodstone. Lydian stone, 
sometimes called flinty slale^ differs from 
flint chiefly in having a darker color, less 
translucency, and a fracture somewhat 
slaty ; when black, it is often called btwsa-' 
nite. Floatstone consists of a delicate 
tissue of minute crystals, visible only un- 
der a powerful magnifier. Owing to the 
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(•avities it contains, it sometimes will float 
water. Fibrous quartz consists of those 
varieties which are in distinct, parallel 
concretions. Radiating quartz is like 
iibrohs quartz, except that the fibres di- 
verge from a corn i non centre, and resem- 
ble the radii of a circle, instead of being 
parallel. Chalcedony includes those varie- 
ties of radiating quartz, where the thick- 
ness of the individuals becomes so much 
diminished ns to render them nearly or 
altogether impalpable ; its masses general- 
ly offer a maininillary or stalactitical sur- 
face, and the lustre on freshly-broken sur- 
faces is feeble. Carnelian differs from 
cliulcedony merely in having a blood-rcd 
color. Chrysoprasc also resembles chalce- 
dony in composition, excepting that tho 
individuals of which it is made up, apfiear 
to be grains instead of fibres ; its color is 
apple-green, from the oxide of nickel. 
Agate implies tho occurrence of two or 
more of tho above varieties, existing to- 
gctlier in intimate union; or it may be 
applied to a single variety, provided it 
offers different colors in the same speci- 
mens. Those suljstanccs which have for- 
merly been included under quartz, and 
which are mixtures only of this tnincral 
with other species, are the following: 
1. caVs eye; 2. avanturine; 3. prase; 
4. plasma ; 5. heliotrope ; 6. iron-Jlint ; 
7. ComposteUa hyacinth ; 8. jasper (red^ 
brown, striped and porcelain); 9. jasper- 
agofe; 10. Mocha stone; 11. Venns-hair 
agate. Cat’s eye consists of transparent 
quartz traversed by excee<lingly delicate 
parallel fibres of as^stus ; when cut en ca- 
buchon, it exhibits, as its position is altered 
to the eye, a |X 3 Culiar play of light upon its 
surface, resembling the changeability of 
light seen in the eye of a cat. Avanturine is 
quartz ]MMietrated by small golden-colored 
spangles of mica. Prose is quartz peiie- 
trate<l by green iibre>s of hornblende, 
which are ofleii so small as to escape do- 
t<?ctiofi by tlie naked eye, and their pres- 
ence is only discoverable 6vm tlie green 
color they import. Plasma is a variety of 
chalcedony, colored leok-green by some 
substance not yet exainiii^. lleliotro]M) 
is likewise a variety of chalcedony, but 
colored by green earth, and occasionally 
dotted with minute portions of red jas|)cr. 
Iron flint consists of quartz, intenuingled 
throughout witli oxide ofhxm. TheCoiu- 
posteiia hyaciutli is a red variety of iron 
flint, in regular sLx-sided prisms, with py- 
ramidal extremities, which occurs imb^- 
ded ill gypsum. Jasper differs from the 
two last varieties in being massive, and in 
containing variablo proportions of clay. 


Red and brown jasper simply allude to the 
color of the compound. Striped jaq^er 
appem to contain a larger portion of clay, 
and is distinguished on account of its 
striped delineations. Porcelain jasper is 
regarded as siliceous slate altered by heat, 
and is found in the vicinity of coal-mines. 
Those varieties which are found in round- 
ed masses, and which, from the concen- 
tric layers of wliich they consist, appear 
to have been fonned in open spaces, are 
called Egyptianjasper. Jasper agate con- 
sists of those varieties of jasper in which 
several colors are so arranged as to pro- 
duce an agreeable effect. Mocha stone 
consists of agate, containing appearances 
of vegetable filaments, which have been 
•occasioned through the infiltnition of iron 
and manganese through its crevices. Ve- 
iHis-hair agate consists of quartz traverBed 
hy delicate hair-8ha])ed crystals of any 
kind. The most transparent varieties of 
quartz are pure silex, which, according to 
Berzelius, contains 49.70 silicon and 50.30 
oxygen. Hornstone, flint and chalcedony 
a^e w ith it in composition. Several va- 
rieties contain small quantities of alumine, 
lime, oxide of iron, &c. Chrysoprase 
coutams 0.01 oxide of nickel Quartz is 
infusible before the blow-pipe, and shows 
itself to be pure silex. It is ^ssolved by 
soda easily, and with effervescence. Two 
pieces nibbed together emit an empyreu- 
Jiiatic odor, and a phosphorescent light. 
Ciy stuLs of quartz may be obtained from 
a solution of silica in fluoric acid, or in 
potash diluted with w’ater. The fluid from 
wiiich crystals of this species are formed, 
in geodes and other natural cavities of 
rocks, has been observed to be cliiefly W’a- 
tcr. With res^ject to the distribution of 
quartz, and w'hich wc have remarked 
above to he the most abundant mineral 
known, it may be said tliat conmion quartz 
enters into the regular mixture of various 
rocks, of granite, gneiss, mica slate, topaz 
rock, &c. In others, it occurs in single 
ciy'stals and in grains, as, for instance, in 
jiurphyry, and is frequently met with in 
tlic vesicular cavities of oinygdaloidal 
rocks. Ill tlicse last situations, in |mrticu- 
lar, are found tho finest varieties of chal- 
cedony, carnelian, of jasper and agate. 
Hornstone fl)nas globules and irregular 
veins in compact limestone ; and flint oc- 
curs in a similar manner, but disposed 
through vast beds of clialk. Quartz, also, 
occurs ui rocks, of which it does not form 
a regular ingreiUcnt ; sometimes in masses 
tliot are open in their interior,, and lined 
with crystals of enonnous size. It also 
exists in bods by itself, os in quartz-rock, 
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and some varieties of sandstone. Strified 
iasj^T and flinty slate fonn, also, ^uuticii- 
lar beds. The varieties prase and chalce- 
dony, as well as oinotliyst, are often found 
in lieds of iron ore. River sand, and tliat 
of extensive [ilains, where it is soinetiines 
* so fine as to drift before tlie wind, are 
ft>nned chielly of quartz. Common cpiartz, 
and several other varieties, arc spread all 
over tlie earth, but certain varieties are 
confined to a few localities. The finest 
and larpst rock ciy'stals are found in the 
Alps of Salzburg, the Tyrol, Switzerland, 
Jhiuphiiiy, Piedmont and Savoy; also in 
the isle of Madagascar, Ceylon and Bra- 
zil. About 100 years ago, a great drusy 
cavity, lined with these crystals, was ofnm- 
ed ill Ziuken, which attbrdccl 1000 cwt., 
of rock cn stal, and, at tliat eiu*ly jx'rioil, 
sold for $30,000. One crystal w'cighecl 
eight cwt. ; others from four to five cwt. 
A inoiiutain, not far from Hanover, in New 
llompshin^, has aftbrded rock crystal in 
large vaults, after the manner in which it 
occurs in tlie AI(x*«. One of the largest of 
these crystals is in the niinenilogical col- 
lection of Dartmouth college. But the 
most beautiful rock crystals occurring in 
the U. States are the small, trans|)arent, 
doubly acuminated prisms ibund at lake 
Gcorg«?, on Diamond island, at F'airfield, 
Bristol, and various other places in the 
state of Nc>v York. These crystals be- 
long to the tiniisition limoslone, but are 
<dten found J<M)scin the soil. They rarely 
evceed two inches in length by one in di- 
ameter, fraiii which size they descend to 
dinieiisions so minute as scarcely to lie dis- 
coverable by the naked eye, and yet retain- 
ing the penection, as to faces and trans- 
parency, of the larger crystals. The Al|»s 
fiiimsh the handsfimest specimens of 
unokv fpiartz. Thi.s variety has, of late, 
been brought, in large ciy slals and crys- 
talline masses, from Nova Scotia, and is 
•wcasionally found alioiitthe Notch of the 
White mountains, in N. Haiiqjshire, as well 
ns at Paris, in Maine. The yellow quartz 
comes from Brazil and Bohemia. A vari- 
ety, intermediate between the smoky and 
the yellow, occurs at Cairngonii, iirScot- 
land. Amethysts, of various colors, arc 
brought from Brazil, but those of the 
finest colors come from Ceylon, India and 
Persia. A variety, intermediate lietween 
amethyst and smoky (|uartz, is found in 
Siberia. Amethyst also aliourids in Tran- 
svlvania and Hungary. Few localities of 
this beautiful variety are known in Nfirth 
America. Nova Scotia affords it in limit- 
ed quantity ; and a 8p«)t near Bristol, in 
Rhode Island, deserves to be mentioned 


for the fine crystals it has produced. Rose 
quartz occurs at Rabenstcin, in Bavaria, > 
and in Siberia ; but no locality produces in 
so great perfection as that at Pai-is, in 
Maine. It also exists at Acwortli, in New 
Ham|)shire, To|)8ham (Maine;), and at 
Southbiiry, in Connecticut. Prose comes 
from the mining district of Sch wartzen- 
lierg, in Saxony, and from Cumberlaml, in 
Rhode Island. Smalt-bhic cJialcedony, 
sometimes in pscudomorphous crrystals, 
occurs at Tresztyan, in Transylvania; foe 
stalnctitic shapes lu-e Ibund in JceJaiulaiid 
the Fan>c islands in aiiiygelaluid, at Hut- 
teuberg and Lolieii in Cmintliiu ; also iii 
Hungary, Scotland and Cornwall. Cai*- 
neiiaii is brought from Arabia, India, Suri- 
nam miA Siberia. C^hrysoprase exists at 
Koserrhitz, in Silesia, and at Newfime, 
in Vonuoiit. At this lust-mentioned lo- 
cality are found small ])risinafic crystals 
of quartz, deeply tinged by oxiuc of nick- 
el. Chalcedony and cornelian are occa- 
sionally found, constituting very hand- 
some agates, near Dcorfifdtl, in Massachu- 
mts, and at Soiitlihnry, in Connecticut ; 
they are also brought from Nova Scotia— 
in each of which places they occur in 
traj). Phisnia is found in Moravia, and in 
Bavaria. Flint is common in Knglmid, 
Fronci*, Poland, and S|)ain, but does not 
exist in North America. Homstone is 
abundant in many countries ; in the U. 
States, it exists ut numerous localities in 
the state of New York, and in the West- 
ern States generally. Flinty slate fonns 
beds, and occurs in |)ebl)l(*s, in Bohemia, 
Silesia, Saxony, in the ^Vestern States of 
the U. States, "and in the Canadas. Fi- 
brous (piartz is found in the 1 lartz ; cat’s 
eye in Ceylon, and the coast of Malaliar ; 
and uvaiiturine at the cape dc Gat, in 
Spain. lbdiotro[)e was formerly brought 
from Ethioiiia, hut is now generally oh- 
tniiird from Bucharia, from Tartary, and 
SilM»riu. Iran flint, or ftTniginoiis (|uartz, 
is tW*qiient in the iron-stone veins of Sax- 
ony, Bohemia, Hungary, Transylvania, 
&c. ; it has also been found at Pittsfield, 
in Mussucliiisetts, and at Staten island, 
near Now York. The CorniMistella hya- 
einth occurs near ('omposteila, in Spain. 
Striped jasper is tbund in Siberia, at 
Grandtstein, in Saxony, at ivybridge, in 
Devoashire ; the bi-owii Egyptian jasjier 
comes from the banks of the Nile; the 
red variety fi-oin Baden, also from the 
town of Saugus, near Bostoii, in Massa- 
chusetts. Several varieties of quartz are 
of important use in tlie arts and manufac- 
tures, and hate long been employed for 
purposes of decoration and utility by man- 
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kind. The oncieiitH regarded rock crys- 
tal BS petrified water ; they esteenied it, 
particularly, for the fabrication of vases, 
especially when it could be jirocured in 
large pieces. Such were the two cups 
which Nero dashed to pieces when he re- 
ceived tlie news of the revolt which caused 
his ruin, one of which had cost him a sum 
equal to $13000. At present, it is esteemed, 
not only for cups, urns, cliandeliers, but 
for seals, spectacle glasses, and optical in- 
stniriicnts. Amethyst takes a fine polish, 
and is much employed in jewelry. Its 
color, when dark blue, is well adapted to 
that of gold, in which metal it is always 
set. The ancients were much in the hab- 
it of engraving upon this variety of quartz. 
The rose quartz is cut into vases and ciqis, 
and, when of a delicate color, and free 
fi*oni flaws, is highly esteemed. The yel- 
low quartz is one of the most frequent 
stones emjiloved for watch seals, having 
almost entirely sujqilanted the canielian, 
which was formerly so much in vogue ; 
it is called topaz by the jewellers. Chal- 
cedony receives a high polish, (‘xhibitiiiga 
sligiit degi*ce of uiictuosity. The ancients 
have left us n uuiy lieautiful spcci i uciis oftiiis 
varict}' of <]uartz, wrought into cameos and 
cups. Tli<?y obtained it fron i the region of 
the iVasamoiics, in Africa, and from the en- 
virons of Thebes, in Egypt. The Japanese 
cut an imincnse. cpiaiitity of camclian into 
the form of the friiit of the olive, which 
they perfimito, to l)e woi'ii as heads. The 
canielians, which an; sold at Bombay, arc 
brought from the province of (Tiizerat, in 
India, and the finest )ncct;s conic from 
the gulf of Cambay. La])idaries distin- 
guish tw'o varieties of canielian, viz. those 
having a pale color, with a tinge of yel- 
low, and those of a lively and deep-red 
color. The lju«t are the most rare, and 
the most highly est/*emed, idso, on account 
of their beauty. The Japanese are said 
to |w)sscss the art of heightening the color 
of the pale canieruins. What is culled 
ivhite camcHanj is sinqdy chalcedony. The 
raniclian was much in yogue among the 
Romans; and the modems possess im- 
incrous specimens of ancient w'orkmaii- 
i^hip ill this stone. Tlie sardonyx (an iii- 
tennLxturc of cbalcciloiiy and canielian, 
the colors fading gradually together, and 
JJpt arranged in distinct lines) was also in 
high estimation, in early times, and still 
ooininues to be employed in jewelry. 
I he onyx, or banded agate, which exhib- 
its two, three or more colors, disposed 
m parallel lines, constituted tli6 most val- 
ttable material for the exercise of the 
glyptic an, as the workman was enabled 
VOL. X. 39 


to make use of the different colors to 
reseiit liis subject in a natural marmer ; for 
example, the white and the red of chal- 
cedony and canielian were devoted to the 
representation of human flesh, while black, 
green, yellow, &c., were appropriated to 
drapery and otlier parts of his design. 
Arnong the finest cameos of ancient exe- 
cution, may be mentioned the following, 
now preserved in tlie royal library of Paris : 
tlie Apotheosis of Augustus ; the Myste- 
ries of Ceres and Bacchus ; the Apotheo- 
sis of Gennanicus (wliich is engraved up- 
on an onyx of four differently colored 
bands, and in which Germanicus is repre- 
sented as borne on the wings of an eagle) ; 
Tiberius ; a Quarrel between Neptune 
mid Minerva. The onyx, as well as tlie 
heliotroiie and a^tized wood, are also cut 
into thin plates for various kinds of inlaid 
w'ork. The most important applications of 
this species to useful purposes, depend 
upon its being composed of silex. Quartz 
enters into the comyiositioti of glass, both 
v.iiite and colored. It is added to the 
mass of porcelain, in the state of an im- 
palpable powder, and fonns part of the 
jiaste, also, in other kiiids of potter}\ It 
IS used as a flux in the melting of several 
kinds of ores, particularly those of copier, 
and in other metallurgiccLl processes. The 
use of fiiut in gun-locks is well known. 
Lydian stone is employed for trying the 
composition of mixtures of gold and sil- 
ver. Sandstone yields various applica- 
tions for architectural and otlier purposes, 
as the coiistriictioii of inelting-fumaces, 
mill-stones, &e. A variety of sandstone 
from Villa Rica, in Brazil, which is flex- 
ible, desen'cs to be spoken of in this place. 
Its ih'xibility is probably owing to scales 
of mica disseminated through its mass. 
Sand, with slaked lime, forms mortar. It 
is also used, in some countries, fi>r the im- 
provement of roads. 

Quassia. The quassia sitnaruba is a 
tree of moderate size, inhabiting various 
parts of intertropical America, in a sandy 
soil. The bark, lioth of the trunk and 
roots, is of a jiale yellow color, and gives 
out 0 ycllowisl^, milky and bitter juice. 
The leaves are alteniate, very large, and 
pinnate, composed of alternate and almost 
sessile leaflets, and destitute of a terminal 
one. The flowers are nionrecious, and 
disposed in large axillary panicles; and 
the fruit is composed of five capsules, 
each having the form and size of an olive. 
The bark is the purest bitter known, and 
has long been employed by the inhabit- 
ants of Guiana. It is found, in commerce, 
in the form of long, rolled strips* — ^Tho 
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Q. amara is a lofly trcr, not iitilikc the 
common ush iii its general uppeurancc, 
inhabiting the same eountries. The flow- 
ers are in terminal recenies, and of a 
bright hmI. All parts of the tn'e are 
intensely bitter, but the bark is now 
esteemed the most powerful. Quassia 
has no st'iisible odor. Its tast(^ is that of 
a pure bitter, more intense anil thirable 
than that of almost any other known sub- 
sranee. It is said to be sometimes used 
in hre^Wng malt liipiors, as a sidistitute for 
hops. 

Quatrain, in vei-sifieation ; a strophe 
of four verses ; for example, the two first 
stroplies of a sonnet ; but the ipiatrain 
may form an independent whole. 

Quatre-I^ras and Ligny, Battles of*, 
on June lt5, 1815. These two battles are 
to be considered as the fii*st act of the 
great and bloody drama of VV’^aterloo. 
(q. V.) Napoleon’s plan, at the opening 
of the campaign of 1815, was to fight his 
enemies singly, as lie felt himself iinec|iial 
to meet their combined forces. The 
cliief jmrpose of liis movements, there- 
fore, was to anticipate their concentra- 
tion. The Russians and Austrians, yet 
on their march towards the Rhine, might 
be left out of the calculation ; but Welling- 
ton, with 10!2,000 British, NV'therlandish, 
and Brunswii'k troops, and Bh'icher, with 
120,000 Prussians, were near the French 
frontiers, between Brussels and Liege, yet 
in detacliment cantonments, on account 
of the difiiculty of obtaining jirovisions. 
Their united forces were much superior 
to those of Napoleon, which, according 
to the French accounts, amounted to 
150,000. It Avas, therefore, necessary ft>r 
him to prevent the union of Wellington 
and Bh'icher, and to beat them separately. 
Several circumstances held out a prospect 
of success: he was pei-ft-ctly acquainted 
Avith the ground, could determini? how 
much time AA'as necessary to concent rfite 
the different corps of the eneniy ; and 
Blucher and Wellington AA^ouJd need at 
least tAA'o days to efrecl a union. Ifliicher, 
as the most hasty, AV'as to be first attacked, 
and driven Imck to the Rhine ; after 
Avhich it Avould not be difficult to bent 
the more cautious Wellington, ^i’he cal- 
culations seeine^l excellent, but Avere not 
successfully accomplished. Napoleon 
found the enemy, on the morning of June 
15, yet appareiuly in perftjct quiet. Ilis 
rapid advance, in three columns, over the 
Satnbre, toAvanls Charleroy, was equiva- 
lent to a surprise. The first Prussian 
corfis, under general Ziethen, fonning, as 
it were, Bli'icher’s advanced guard, retired, 
according to standing orders, with equal 


skill and coolness, though not without 
considerable loss, towards Fleurus, gain, 
iiig time, os had been intended, to con. 
centratc the other corps, and iirqiare for 
action in the rear of Fleurus. ToAvardg 
noon, Napoleon, then at Charleroy, dis 
velopeil his plan more fully. On the road 
leading north from Charleroy to Brussels 
Avhich is thirty miles distant, lie the posi- 
tions Gosselies, Frasnes, Qiiatre-Bras (a 
hamlet consisting of a feAV houses, Avhcri* 
the rotul irom Nivelles to Namur crosses, 
in a south-easterly direction, that to Bnis- 
selsj, Jiunappes and Waterloo. On this 
road, marshal Ney was ordered to advaiuc 
Avith the first and se,cond divisions, and 
the cavalry belonging to tliem (12,000 
strong), to Qiiatre-Bras, to drive every 
thing before him, and to prevent, at any 
sacrifice, t!ie ajiproach and junction uV 
Wellington, Avho Avas expecti f to advance 
from Brussels. Ney, therefore, coinniand- 
cd the left wing of the French army, and 
formed the wedge which Napoleon [iro- 
K)sed to force? between the Ih’itish and 
Prussian armies, AA’hile he threw him- 
self upon Blucher. Ney’s charge seems 
to have been a difficult one : it appears, 
Irom the conqdaints and the justifications 
of his conduct, that the emperor, by a cer- 
tain indistinctness in his orders, jdaci'd 
him in the disugri'eable situation of being 
obliged to act according to circumstances. 
Ney executed bis ordei*s literally ; that is, 
he advanced, on the 15th of June, as fur 
as Fnisnes, his outposts being beyond that 
place, in the direction of Quatre-Biu'^, 
Avhere they encountered an advanced post 
of the prince of Orange’s corps, Avliicli 
prince Bernard of Weimar had thrown 
IbrAvard from Quatre-Bnts. This post 
Avms maintained ; and night coming on pre- 
vented any examination of wliat was 
passing behind it. During the whole day, 
Ney had heard a warm cannonade in his 
rear (caused liy the action bc*tAveen Vaii- 
darnme, Grouchy and the fn*st I’riissiaii 
corps near Fleurus), Avhich fiirbade him to 
calculate on a very rapid advance »f the 
Frencli. 'Fliis circumstance induced him 
to act Avilh caution : he remaini'd at 
Fnisnes. it cannot be, doubted that the 
brave resistance of the first Prussian cor|>s, 
which Vandamme and Grouchy were not 
able to drive back quickly enough, was un- 
expected by NajK)leon. lie hail firohably 
c.xjiccted to penetrate bi?yond Fleurus, on 
the 15th, with his main body. On the 
night of the J5th, the British forces, sen- 
sible of Napoleon’s object, advanced on 
the HMul from Brussels towards Quatre- 
Bras, in order, if fiossibic, to suiiport the 
Prussians ; and B1 (ichor got liis first, 8C(>- 
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oud (livi^ions iii |K)sition to the 

north of Flourus, having tlic JiritiRh on his 
riglit, aii<l (jxpecting his fourth division, 
uiidor Bulow, fixini Liege. Ilis position 
was on tt ehuin of iieiglits iinfH;rfcctly cov- 
ered by tlio Ligny, a small stream, and de- 
])eiident ui)on the |KJSsession of tJie vil- 
lages St. Amand, Ligny, Tcnigrines and 
Soinbrefin front: in th(3 njarit was inter- 
s(;eU;d by the moil from Quatre-Bras to 
jVairiur. Napoleon, having examined his 
disposition on the morning of the IGth, 
and it bcdiig necessary to rest his troops, 
ordered an attack in the aflcrnoon. Ncy 
again received ordcira to press forward on 
(iuatre-Bras, to drive out tlie English 
before they could be eoiicentratcd, and to 
make a diversion in the Prussian rear, 
leaving his first corps under general Er- 
lon, 20,000 strong (nearly half of his 
\\lK)Ie li)rce), as a reserve at Erasues, 
A\}iich might support him or Na]K)leon, }ls 
necessity should require. Some Frcjiieh 
writers have accusccl Ney of diktoriness, 
while othem have defended him from this 
charge. (See (jourgaud’s Campaign of 
]815, with the counter statements of 
(lamot and Marchaiul.) It is certain that 
he did Jiot fully develope his forces before 
li)ur o’clock ill the nflernoon, when he 
made his attack on Quatre-Bras, alter the 
prince of Orange, with the Netherlandish 
troo[xs, tlic duke of Bninswick, with his 
cor|)s, and the Ifaiiovcrinii and British 
di\i.sioiis, under Altiui ami Ph’ton, had 
already airived and taken iiosition. Al- 
though the junction lietweeii Blucher and 
Wellington was not accoinidished on that 
day, yet Ney’s attack was repulsed, not- 
withstanding his superiority, in the liegin- 
iiiiig of the action, in cavalry and artilleiy, 
ofwliicli his o])poncnts were almost com- 
JileU'ly destitiiti*, and in spite of the iin- 
<*onniiou valor displayed by his troo|)s. 
Wellijigtoii, on the Nivellcs road, with his 
right wing resting on Quatre-Bnis and 
the wood ilefeiided by the dnke of Saxe- 
Weiinar, and his Icfl on the village of 
^iennont, held Ney in clieck so snccess- 
hdly, that, in the evening, new British re- 
adorcenifuits contiiuiing to airive, the for- 
luer was forced to semi for his reserve at 
I' rasnes, and, finally, to make a retrograde 
movement, and leave the. field to the 
Ihiglisli. The loss on lioth sid<»s was 
iiearly c(pial, uinoiinting to aliout 10,000 
men, among whom was the did\c of 
Brunswick. Napoleon begun his attack 
the Pnissiuns at three o’clock in the 
afternoon, in two columns. The third 
french division, under Vtuidammc, ad- 
vanced against the Prussian right wing at 
Amand; the fourth, under Gerard, 


prcissed foiwanl towards Ligny ; Grouchy, 
with the cavalry, occupied the attention 
of the Prussian left wing, under Thiele- 
mann, near Sombref. Vandarnme’s attack 
was, at first, not without efftict, but, 
towards five o’clock, was re])elled so 
e^ctually that Napoleon desisted, and, as 
Ney’s divei-sion in the Prussian rear was 
not eflected, directed his attention ufion 
Ligny. The Prussians had, from the lie- 
ginning, considered the possession of this 
village iLS of the gresatest importance. 
Here the buttle raged with the greatest 
fury, and the ground was covered with 
the dead and wounded. Gerard had sac- 
rificed nearly his whole division for the 
jiossession of one half of the village, sep- 
anited by the rivulet of the same name 
from the other half, lie was unable to 
penetrate farther; nor could the Prus- 
sians, on the otlier Imnd, dislodge him by 
the most vigorous attacks. If the fourth 
division, under Biilow, had anived at this 
moment, it would have decided the fate 
t»l’the day ; hut a vaiiety of obstacles re- 
tarded it." The evident relaxation in Na- 
poleon’s attack on the right wing gave the 
Prussians an opportunity of obtaining an 
apparent advantage in tJiat (piarter. All 
the disposable reserves w’ere directed 
towards tJiat |)oint, w hen Napoleon unex- 
pectedly tlirew himself upon Ligny. He 
now accomplished his j)urpose by means 
of liis guartls, who jmssed the Ligny on 
the right and left of the village, and 
thn?alencd to cut oft* the exhausted Prus- 
.sians, which would have been tlie more 
easily efti*ctei!, as all the reserves and ar- 
tillery had been withdrawn. Blucher 
attempted in vain to repel the French 
cuirassiers, with alK)ut 1000 light cavalry. 
He wms iii such danger, on this occasion, 
that he was only savctl by the dai*kncss, 
almost by a miracle. (See Bliicher.) 
Nothing remained hut to abandon Ligny, 
and retire w'itli his first and second divis- 
ions, in large bodies, upon Waviv, whitli- 
cr, towards midnight, tlie third (livision, 
wiiicli Jiad been Jess actively engaged 
during the day, followed. Napoleon 
ovt'iratcd the loss of the Prussians, and 
allowed tlicm to retire unmolested, prolv 
ably because his troops were too much 
fatigued, and required n'st to be in a state 
to he led against Wellington. Gitmchy, 
Vantlamiuf', and generals Excclmans and 
Pajol, i-cceived orders, on tlic 17tli, to fol- 
low tlic Prussians, w^itli 35,000 men ; hut 
they had lost sight of them in the begin- 
ning of tlic pursuit — a circumstance 
which, wufh Grouchy’s affair at Wavre 
(q. V.), had a great influence upon the 
events at Waterloo. In the battle of 
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Ligny, the Prussians were superior in 
number. They lost about 20,000 men 
and fifteen cannons, partly in consequence 
of their contined position. Napoleon had 
brought only about (50,000 men into battle, 
his sixth division not having reachc(l 
Fleurus till dark ; and tlie first marched 
back and forward to and from Frusnes, 
without taking part in tlie action; whether 
in consequence of its original orders, or 
from misunderstanding, or from the wish 
of its coimnonder to participate in the 
battle of St. Amoiid, has not been clearly 
explained. The loss of this corps was of 
the most fatal consequence to Ney. The 
French accoimts gave their loss at Ligny 
at from 6 to 7000. After Wellington hail 
learned tlie issue of the battle at Li^ny,* 
he retired from Qiiatro-Bras in the fore- 
noon of the 17th, and was followed by 
Napoleon. (See fVaterloo.) 

Quatremere - de - Quincy, Antoine 
Chrysostoine, a distinguished French sa- 
vant, member of the Paris academy of 
inscriptions, was distinguished for his lit- 
erary taste and talents before the coin- 
mencemeiit of the revolution, lie em- 
braced the cause of moderate reform, and, 
in 1791, was chosen deputy for Paris, 
to the legislative assembly, whore he was 
the advocate of the constitutional mon- 
archy. Ills firmness and moderation 
could not fail to displease the violent; 
and he was among the deputies who, on 
the 8th of August, were insulted on com- 
ing out of the assembly. After the disso- 
lution of the legislative assembly, Quutre- 
m^re was thirteen montiis in prison, and, 
after the proscriptions of 1793, his horror 
of the terrorists was such that he became 
one of the leaders of the insurrection of 
the I3th of Veud/miiaire (5th of October, 
1795). The party of the Jacobins having 
triumphed, he was condemned to death for 
contumacy, in not appearing to a charge 
of having excited a revolt against the con- 
vention. He escaped ; and a jury having, 
in July, 1796, declared, that no revolt had 
existed on that occasion, he came for- 
ward, took his trial, and pronouiiciMl a 
discourse on his acquittal, which was dis- 
tinguished for its lioldness and strength. 
The department of the Seine named him, 
in 1797, deputy to the council of five hun- 
dred; but his opposition to the revolu- 
tionists of that day involved him in the 
flentence of banishment of the 18th of 
Fructidor (5th of September, 1797). He 
again escaped, and was recalled in Dc- 
c«.X*er^ 1799, by the consuls. In 1800, 
baVfCg been named member of the gen- 
oral council of the department of the 
Seine,' he was appointed secretaiy to that 


body, and was afterwords called to the 
national institute, in the class of history 
and ancient literature. In 1814, he was 
made oflicer of the legion of honor, cen- 
sor royal, and iuteiidniit of aits and public 
moniirnents. In 1815, he was named 
member of the council of public instruc- 
tion. He was appoiiiUMl editor of the 
Journal dts Savaiits, fur the de)iartment of 
the fine arts, in 1816, and knight of St. 
Michael, in 1817. He has pronounced 
funeral discourses on many of his departed 
fellow academicians, which have been 
distinguished for their rich and powerful 
eloquence. Among his works arc, Le Ju- 
piter Olympieu (1814), on ancient sculp- 
ture in ivory and gold ; Essais sur V Imita- 
tion dans Its Beaux- Jlrts (182Jh ; Im Fit ct 
Its Ouvrofres de Raphael (1824). 

Quatuordecimians. (See Sects,) 

Quebec, city; the capital or Lower 
Canada, on a promontory on the north- 
west side of the river St. LawTcncc, 180 
miles below Montreal, nearly 400 from 
the sen, 700 west by north from Halifax, 
and 740 from Washington ; hit. 46° 47' N. ; 
Ion. 70° 56' W. The population of the 
city and suburbs is stated by Bouchettc 
(British Dominions in N. America, Lon- 
don, 1831, 2 vols. 4to.) at about 30, 0()0. By 
fur the greater part of the inhabitants are 
Roman Catholics, and the French lan- 
guage is most in use. The promontoiy 
on which <iijcb(‘c is built, is fomicd by 
the Sr. Lawrence and St. Charles, and is 
the termination of a ridge of land, gener- 
ally irom one to two miles wide, which 
runs from east to west. On the north it 
has the bold promontory of cajie Dia- 
mond, rising almost perpendicularly 345 
feet above the water ; and across it at the 
north-east, or lower end, the city is built. 
The fortilications (!Xtcndiiig across the . 
peninsula, shut in the ground on which 
the city stands, the circuit of which is 
alKJiit two and a half miles. It is divided 
into two parts, upper and lower. Upper 
Quebec is situated on the side of cape 
Diamond, which slopes to the north, to- 
wards the river St. Charles. It is sepa- 
rated from the lower town by a line of 
steep rocks, which run from the cape to- 
wards the west. The lower town is situ- 
ated immediately under cape Diamond, 
on ground considerably raised, to prevent 
its being overflowed, as formerly, at flood 
tide. The strt^ets run fron> Uie upper 
side of cajie Diamond down to the St. 
Charles, a distance of about half a mile. 
They are of considerable breadth, and the 
hou8(38 are large and commodious. The 
houses next the river have very extensive 
warehouses attached to them, and vessels 
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come close to the wharves to discharge 
their cargoes. The cornirjuiiication from 
the lower to the upper town is by a wind- 
ing street, attlie top of which is a fortified 
gate. “ Quebec,” soys ))rofeHsor Silliinan, 
“ for an American city, is ceruiinly a very 
peculiar town : a iriilitary town — most 
compactly and permnnently built — stone 
its sole material — environed, as to its most 
imf)ortant |>arts, by walls and gates — and 
defended by niimcrons heavy cannon — 
garrisoned by troops, having the arms, the 
costume, the music, the dit^ipline of Eu- 
rope — foreign in language, features, and 
origin, from most of tliose whom they are 
sent to defend — founded upon a rock, and 
in its higher parts overlooking a great ex- 
tent of country — Initweeii three ami four 
hundred miles from the ocean — in the 
midst of a great continent, and yet dis- 
playing fl<Mits of foreign inerchaiitnien, in 
its tine capacious hay, and showing all the 
bustle of a ci*owded seaport — its streets 
narrow, populous, and winding up and 
down almost mountainous declivities — 
siuiatcil in the latitude of the finest parts 
f)f Europe — exhibiting in its environs the 
beauty of a European capital, and yet, in 
winter, smarting with the cold of Siberia — 
governed by people of different language 
and habits fixim the moss of tiic popula- 
tion — opposed in religion, and yet leaving 
that population without taxes, and in the 
full enjoyment of every privilege, civil 
and religious. Such are some of the im- 
portant tentiiros which strike a stranger 
in the city of Quebec.” The upper town 
is the seat of government, and the princi- 
pal residence of the military. Great im- 
provements have recently been made in 
the style of hnildings, and many of the 
private dwellings, luid several of the pul)- 
Jic buildings at'e spacious and elegant. 
There is a French seminary or college, 
containing usually more than 200 pupils; 
hut much less attention is |mid to educa- 
tion than ill the priucipul cities of the U. 
State’s. Quebec Is belter fortified than 
any oilier town in America. Its strength 
Jjas been greatly increascil within a lew 
years. It is so well defended at all points, 
as to render it abundantly adequate to 
repel any force that could approach it. 
The basin or harbor of Quebec is vciy 
beuiitiful, safe, and sfiacious; it is sulli- 
cient to contain 100 sail of tlie line. The 
depth of water is twenty-eight fathoms ; 
the springtides rise twenty-three or twen- 
ty-four feet, and the neap tides seventeen 
or eighteen. TIic river St. Lawrence is 
twelve miles wide above tlie city, but is 
here contracted to one mile in breadth. 


The exports consist principally of timber, 
grain, flour, furs, and pot and pearlashes. 
The trade is very extensive, and is princi- 
pally confined to British vessels. Amount 
of imports in 1820, £824, m Quebec 
was settled by the French in 1(J08, taken 
by the English in 1750, and cedeil to them 
ill 17(i3. In 1776, an unsuccessful attack 
was made upon it l»y tlie Americans un- 
der general Montgomery, (q. v.) who fell, 
together witli alxiut 700 men. 

Quedumiurg, a town in the Prussian 
government of Magdeburg, province of 
Saxony, is situated at the foot of the llartz 
mountains, and contains 12,000 inhabit- 
ants. It is a place of considerable indus- 
try ; its distilleries are important, and many 
kwine are fatted for sale. Among its piili- 
lic establishments is an institute for juve- 
nile offenders. Quedlinhurg is the native 
))lace of Klopstock. The town ow'es its 
origin to the foundation of a religious 
lioiise for ladies there, between 932 and 
9.%, by king Henry L Ihe abbess, from 
1539, a I^utlicran, was a member of the 
estates of the einjiire. 

Qijken (Anglo-Saxon, ewen, the wife) ; 
the wife of a king, lii England, the 
queen is either queen-consort^ or merely 
wife of the reigning king, who is in gen- 
eral (unless w’here exfiressly exempted by 
law] upon the same footing with other 
subjects, being to all intents the king’s 
subject, and not bis equal; or queen-regent^ 
regnant, or sovereign, who holds the 
crown in her ow'ii right, and has the same 
powders, prerogatives, and duties, as if she 
had been a king (see Great Britain^ di- 
vision English Constitution)^ and whose 
husband is a subject, and may be guilty 
of high ti^’asoii against her; or queen- 
doicager, widow of the king, who enjoys 
most of the privileges which belonged to 
her as queen-consort. It is treason to 
compass or imagine the death of the 
queen-consort, and to violate or defile licr 
pci-son not only renders the person com- 
mitting the act guilty of treason, but also the 
queen horaelf, if consenting. If the queen 
be accused of treason, slie is (whether con- 
sort or dowager) tried by the house of 
peers. Queen Caroline fq. v.) was pro- 
ceeded against by a bill of pains and pen- 
alties. (See fjOics of Exception.) By act of 
parlianieiit, August 2, 1831, the usual plo- 
vision of £100,000 per annum, with tho 
use of Marlborough house, was made for 
queen Adelaide, in case she should sur- 
vive the king. In Prussia, Sweden and 
Franco, the succession being confined to 
the male line, there can be no queen reg- 
nant. {^00 Salic Law.) In Sjiahi (by royal 
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decree of March 29, 1830), Portugal, &c., 
females are not excluded iroin the succes- 
sion to the throne. 

Queen’s College. (See Mw Bruns- 
toicky in New Jersey.) 

Quercitron, in dyeing; the internal 
hark of the quercus nigra; it yields its 
color, whicli is yellow, by infusion in wa- 
ter, and by the common inoixJants gives a 
permanent dye. 

Que RETARO ; one of the states of the 
Mexican confederacy, formed in 1824, of 
the old intendancy of the same name, 
which hail been separated fmm that of 
Mexico in 1816. It is bounded by the states 
of S. Luis, Potosi, and Vera Cruz, on the 
north, by that of Puebla on the east, by 
Mexico on the south, and by Meciioucaii 
and Guanaxuato on the west ; square miles, 
15,000 ; population, about 60,000. It lies 
entirely on the central plateau of Mexico, 
which is about 6000 feet above the sea. 
The climate is temperate, and the produc- 
tions are maize, wheat, European fruits, 
&c. (See Mexico,) Querctaro is one of 
the most manufacturiiigstates of the union. 
Its capital, of the same iiariie, with a pop- 
ulation of 35,000, lies in a pleasant valley, 
6500 feet above the liwel of the sea ; lat. 
20° 36' N.; Ion. 100° 10' VV.; 112 miles 
north-west of the city of Mexicro. it is 
one of the handsomest cities in Mexico, 
containing a magnificent cathedral, several 
convents, hospitals, &c. : the streets are 
well laid out, and there are several fine 
squares. The city is the seat of consider- 
able manufacturing industry. 

Quesnay, Francis, a French physician 
of some eminence, but chiefly noted as a 
writer on political economy, was liorn in 
1694, and died at Paris in 1774. llis 
father was a farmer, and he acquired the 
rudiments of his pnifession under a coim- 
tiy surgeon ; after which, going to the 
metropolis, he became 8«?creUiry to a soci- 
ety established for the improvement of 
surety. At length he took the degree of 
M.D., and obtained the situation of physi- 
cian to Madame de Pompadour, the mis- 
tress of Louis XV, and through her interest 
became physician to the king. Amid the 
intrigues of a licentious court, he oliserved 
a simplicity of manners and apparent dis- 
interestedness which formed a strong con- 
ti^ with the characters of those around 
him. Towanls the latter part of his life, 
he became the founder of the political 
sect of the economists. (See Physiocraiic 
i^stem, Political Economy, an<l Laharpe’s 
Cfours de lAtiiraivre, 14th vol.) He was 
the author of various surgical and med- 
ical works, several articles in the En- 


cyclopMie, and tracts on politics, including 
a treatise on Physiocrosy, or the Govern- 
ment most advantageous to the Human 
Race (1768, 8vo.). 

Questors ; ordinary magistrates (see 
Magistrates) among the Romans, wiio 
managed the public treasuiy (ararium), 
kept in the temple of Saturn, and super- 
intended the receipts and ox|)enditure8 
of the public money. They were at first 
appointed by the kings, aftcTwards by the 
consuls, and after 307, A. U., by the peo- 
ple in the comitia trihuta. At first there 
were two questors, in 333, A. U. ; two oth- 
ers were added to assist the consuls in 
war. The two first remained in the city. 
After the Romans had conquered all Italy, 
four more were added : under Sylla there 
were twenty ; under (ytesar, forty. After 
this period their number was arbitrary, but 
in Rome itself the number w».s always 
two, who were called, by way of distinc- 
tion, qufpstorcs urbani. The otliera were 
called qiuBstorea provinciales, or militares. 
The questorship was the lowest office of 
honor, and opened the way to the senate ; 
but it was sometimes filled by consular 
men. 

Queveoo-Villeoas, don Francisco do, 
a S|)unish poet, was lK)rn at Madrid in 
1580, and studied at Alcala de Heiiares. 
Besides the ancient languages, his coui*se 
of studies comprised theology, medicine 
and philosophy, its ho was unwilling to 
devote himself to any i)rofessional pur- 
suit. He comhined extensive learning 
wdth much wit and great originality. In 
consequence of a duel, in w hich his ad- 
versary fell, lie fled to Italy, wlii're his ser- 
vices gained him the confidence and 
friendship of the duke of Ossniia. ((|. v.) 
After having visited Germany and France, 
Quevedo returned to Spain ; and on ac- 
count of his connexions with the duke, 
then in disgract', he was airested and con- 
fined to his estate, La Torre do Juan, for 
three years. To restore his health, im- 
paired by his confinement, he travelled 
through Spain, and afterwards lived in 
retirement on his estate, where he proba- 
bly wrote his poems published under the 
title of the Bachelor of La Torre. Philip 
IV conferred on him the place of secretary, 
and, in 16*34, Quiwedo marrieil the sister of 
the archbishoj) of Abarazin. But at the ago 
of sixty-eight years, he was imprisoned 
for a libel on the duke of Olivarez, which 
was imputed to him witliout any proofs. 
Ho was released after two years’ confine- 
ment, but his health had sufTered much 
from his imprisonment. Being banished 
frem court, he retired to his estate, which 
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had been repeatedly plundered while he 
‘was in prison, and died ut Villa Nueva de 
los Infantes, ill 1645. liis works are va- 
rious in their character. His humorous 
productions are distinguished fur playful- 
ness, wit and invention. His prose works 
are mostly effusions of humor and satire. 
His Visions {Suehos) have been translated 
into most European languages (English, 
by L’Estrange ) ; his Vim del Gran 
Tojcano is a comic romance of the sort 
called by the S(Kiniard.s pwaresco* He also 
translated the Enchiridion of Epictetus 
into Spanish. His works were published 
at Brussels, in three volumes quarto, in 
KiGO and in 1670, and have since been re- 
peatedly reprinted. 

Qui VIVE (who lives?); the challenge 
of the French sentries to those who a[)- 
proach their fiosts; equivalent to the Eng- 
lish “ Who goes there ?” To be on the qui 
vive is to be on the alert, like u sentinel. 

Quiberon ; a peninsula on the western 
coast of France, in the dejiartment of the 
Morbihan, containing the town of Qiiibe- 
roii (2000 inhabitants] and scvoml hatn- 
lets. June 27, 1795, a body of 1200 to 
1500 iinifrres, under the command of the 
count d’Hcrvilly, landed on this coast, and 
took possession of the peninsula. Their 
numbers were increased by several thou- 
sand royalists ; but they were soon com- 
I)elled, by the advance of the republican 
forces under Hoche (q. v.), to shut them- 
selves up in the peninsula, under the pro- 
tection of fort Penthievre, situated on its 
isthmus, and of the English squadron, by 
which they had been brought over. Six 
thousand Chouans (q. v.), with their wives 
and children, followed them thither. 
Hoche now besieged the peninsula. July 
16, D’llervilly attempted a sortie, in which 
he fell. On the 17th, a reinforeement of 
4migr^s landed, under the command of 
*Son direuil. On the 2l8t, the.fort was taken 
by the republicans, who peiietruted into 
the peninsula ; and on the 23d, Soinbreuil 
surrendered, with 4000 men, after a brave 
resistance. The young Sombreuil (28 
yeara old), whose father and brother per- 
ished under the guillotine during the rev- 
olution, and about 200 of the royalists, 
were shot. In 1829, a chapel was erected 
here, containing a marble monument to 
the memory of the imigrh who fell on 
this occasion. (See Vendit.) 

Quick, or Quickset Hedge, among 
gardeners, denotes all live hedges, of what- 
soever sorts of plants they are composed, 
to distinguish them from dead hedges, 
but in a stricter sense of the won!, is re- 
strained to those planted witli liuwtiioru. 


Quicklime. (See lAmt, vol. vii, page 
554.) 

Quickset Hedge. (See Quick Hedge.) 

Quicksilver. (See Mtreuru.) 

Quietism. The ceremonial and hie- 
rarchical spirit of some monastic ordei*s, 
es))eciully of the Jesuits and Dominicans, 
bad, in the seventeenth century, almost 
converted religion, among the Catholics, 
into a mere mechanical service. The rep- 
etition of forms of prayer from the brevia- 
ry, and on the rosary, fasting, confession, 
frequent pilgrimages, invocations of the 
mother of God and of saints, almsgiving, 
the purchase of indulgences, and, in a 
word, tlie minute observation of external 
forms, came to be viewed as real piety. 
* Pious minds, disposed to a more earnest 
devotion, turned with ardor to mysticisin, 
which afforded refuge and spiritual ali- 
ment to the more feeling soul, when all 
religion seemed to have become petrified 
in the forms of ritual observances. The 
Spiritual Guide ( Guida i^pirituale), a work 
published at Rome in 1675, by Michael 
Molinos, a Spanish priest, answered this 
want With an enthusiasm which won 
gained favor to his pious fancies, Molinos 
spoke of the tranquillity of a soul absorbed 
in the Deity, which, dead to all other 
thoughts and feelings, and disturlied by 
no outward events, had perception of 
nothing but the presence of God. In 
olicdiencc to his instructions, the devout 
now sought solely this tranquillity of soul 
[guieSf Latin, rest, whence Quietism and 
pietists ; in Greek, Hcsychastes ) ; and no 
opposition would have been made^ to 
them, but for the danger tliat the devotion- 
al exercises enjoined by the church and 
the monastic orders would apfiear super- 
fliious. Molinos was obliged to abjure 
his errore, and terminated his life in daily 
acts of penance in a Dominican convent 
in Rome. (He died in 1696.) But this 
violence by no means prevented tlie diffu- 
sion of Quietism. The Spiritual Guide 
was eagerly studied, and produced a num- 
ber of similar works in Germany and 
France, where the way had already been 
prepared for its reception, by the works 
of Bourignon (q. v.), Poirets, and the 
Pietists. As early as the fourteentli cen- 
tury, there was a body of monks called 
Hesychastes (also Umbilianimi), who spent 
tlieir whole time in prayer and medita- 
tion. (See Hesychastes.) Tbe most cele- 
brated promoter of Quietism in France, 
was a beautiful and rich widow, a favorite 
at the court of Louis XIV, Joanna Maria 
Bouvierdela Mothe Guyon, who, under 
the name of Madame Guyoii, is celebrated 
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as an amiable enthusiast, of more imagina- 
tion than jiiilgiiieiit. Her example, licr 
prayers, her works, replete with unction, 
and the exertions of iier contessor La- 
combe, gained iier adiicrents enough to 
excite the attention of the clergy. There 
were, indeed, strong i*casons for believing 
a young woman crazy, who imagined 
herself the pregnant woman of the Apoc- 
alypse (xii, 2), and wlio, in licr own ac- 
count ot' her life, says that she Wius often 
tilled with such an overflowing of gniee, 
tliut she was literally on the point of 
bursting, and tiiot it became iiec(‘ssary to 
loosen iier rJothes ; upon whicli this ful- 
ness of grace was poui-ed out upon those 
who did her tliis service. Lacomhe was 
thrown into prison at Paris, and dietl in 
conflnement, in 1702;j3Ut Mud. (luyon 
hei'self, after a short imprisonment, was 
restored to liberty, and had the Jionor of 
being alloweil to take part in the prayet'S 
of 3lad. de Mninteiion at St. Cyr. The 
controversy therefoi*e seemed at an end, 
when Feiielon (q. v.) thought he discov- 
ered in Mad. (riiyoii a kindred spirit, and 
became the advocate of her and her 
writings, in his ExpUcalion des Maximes 
des Saints sur la Vie inltrieure (IGi)/). 
The accession of so distinguished a man, 
whose works of devotion liad been re- 
ceived in Franco with enthusiasm, gave 
new weight to Quietism, and an op|Mjrtu- 
iiity to Bossuet, the champion of the 
Frimch theologians, to inflict disgrace on 
his envied rival. Bossuet obtained, in 
a papal brief, which condemned 
tw'enty-three positions from Feneloii’s 
book as erroneous; but the humility with 
which he submitted, and wbicli was ad- 
mired even in Rome itseh^ deprived his 
enemies of the fruits of their victory ; and 
it was the change in the spirit of the 
times, and not violence, — though Mad. 
Oiiyon (who died 1717) uinlerwent an- 
other short imprisonment, — that grailually 
buried Quietism in oblivion. It had nev- 
er formed a sect ; Imt for some years it 
continued to be the subject of works of 
devotion, and the peculiar opinion of 
a party among the pious. From Fene- 
loifs hook, in which Quietism is most 
clearly described, we learn that it was a 
harmless enthusiasm, adapted only to per- 
sons of a fanciful and exaggerated turn 
of thinking. Truth and falsehood are 
strangely blended in it; it reciuircs pure 
k)ve, which, without fear or hope, indiffer- 
ent to heaven or hell, is directed with en- 
tire self-denial to God, merely because 
he wills it. The flcsli must be mortified, 
every worldly iceliug banisficd, oil confi- 


dence in our own merits by good works 
abandoned, and the soul be transferred to 
a passive state, in which its own activity 
ceases, and God alone works in it. Tiiis ^ 
state, wbicli unites the soul essentially with ’ 
God, is tranquillity, or incessant internal 
prayer (the periiiauent direction towards 
God), ill which nothing is desired, nothing 
asked from God, hut, entindy rcjsigned to 
him, the soul is contented with the pure con- 
templation of his being. Rarely as these 
prectqits of Quietism can he put in prac- 
tice, Ix'caiisc they comport ludUier with 
the wants of human iiatiii*e nor tiie de- 
maiitls of our social condition, they have, 
nevt'rihcless, freipit^ntly reappeariiil in the 
mysticism of later st;cts. Tlie ti*nn has 
also hemi applied to the religious notions 
of the Indian hr^mins, whose object is to 
attain a state of holiness, hy the df'Struc- 
tioii of all corpon^al and intellecri : i activ- 
ity, and thus to become iiicorporatfui with 
Brama. (See Mad. Guyon’s Life, hy 
hei*si‘lf.) 

Qcills, for writing. (Sec Pens, Writ- 

inff,) 

CiuiLTiNf; ; a method of sewing two 
pieces of silk, linen, or stuff, on <*aeh oth- 
er, with wtK)l or cotton between tliiMii, hy 
working them all over in the ibrin of 
clipquer or diamond work, or in flowers. 
The same name is also given to the stuff 
so worked. 

Qulv, James, an eminent English actor, 
horn in London, in was tlie son of 
an Irish harristej*, and was educated iu 
Dublin. His father liad married a sup- 
posed widow, whose husband, after a long 
aijseiicc, returned and claimed her ; fui 
which account Quin, who was tiie ofl- 
spring of the connexion, was deemed ille- 
gitimate, and, upon his fatluT’s (h^ath, in 
1710, was left without a fortune. This 
interruption of his prospects prcventeil 
him from beiqg adequately edu(!ate(l for 
a prof(;ssion, and ho Imd recourse to the 
Dublin stage, in 1715, and in a year ailer 
secured an engageirient at Drury-lune the- 
atre. In 1717, lie quitted Drury- lane for 
the theatre in Lincohfs-inn-fields, where 
he remained seventeen years, and gradu- 
ally acquired celebrity in cliaractere of 
grave, dignified and sententious tragedy, 
as in Cato, Zatiga and Coriolanus, and in 
those of strong sarcastic comic humor, as 
Falstafl’, Volpone, and sir John Brute. 
In 17I12, he removed with the same com- 
pany to Covent-garden ; but, in 1735, was 
induced to join that of Fleetwood at 
Driiry-lnne, on such terms as no actor 
had previously received ; and lie retained 
the preeminence until tlic appearance of 
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Garrick in 1741. In 1747, lie was en- 
•gaged at Coveiit-garden with Garrick; 
but the new actor obtained so great a 
share of attention as to have gradually 
induced Quin to retire. Ilis last per- 
forniaiice was Falstaff (17 .'j 3), in which 
character he is supposed never to liave 
been exceeded, lie survived his retreat 
several yeare, which he spent chiefly at 
Hath, where his fund of anecdote, and 
pointed sense, niadc hitn much sought 
afler. Quill, who was convivial, an<l too 
tbnd of the bottle, was oflcii coarse and 
([unrrel^me on thc^se occasions, whicli 
led to two or three hostile encounters, one 
of which proved fatal to his antagonist, 
lie was otherwise manly, sensible and 
generous; and his deliverance of Thom- 
son, although then unknown to him, from 
an arrest, by a present of £100, is much 
to liis honor, fie died at Hath in 17fi(), 
aged seventy-three. Garrick, once his 
rival, and afterwards his friend, wrote the 
epitaph for his monument in Bath cathe- 
dral. 

(luiNA, or Quinina ; a vegeUible alkali 
extracted from ]»ttle cinchona. It exists 
ill transparent plates, which are insoluble 
ill water, and of a bitter tiust(\ It unites 
with the acids, forming crystallized salts. 
The sulphate is of a dull white color, 
silky and flexible. Like cpiina, it is solu- 
ble in alcohol, and bums aww without 
leaving any n'siduum. A gmin of pure 
sulphate • of quiiia will render nearly a 
Iioiind and a half (»f water sensibly bitter. 
When one grain is dissolvctl in about 
300 grains of boiling distilled water, pure 
sul])hate of quina will, on cooling, be dc- 
])osited,in feathery crystals, in twenty-four 
hours, if there be no adulteration. The 
alkalies and tln*ir carbonates cause a ])re- 
cipitation in w'ater, containing a thou- 
sandth part of sulphate of quina; and a 
solution of tannin does so in a solution 
ten times more dilute. The siiljihate is 
composed ol’ quina 100, and sul])huric 
acid lO.l). The acetate of quina is re- 
markable for the manner in which it cr>’s- 
tallizes. Its crystals ai’e flat needles, of a 
IM'arly app(*arunce, which are grouped in 
star-like bundles. The sulphate of quina, 
in doses of from six to twelve grains, has 
been found an cflectual remedy against 
intermittent fevers. It is said that the red 
or yellow bark yields the most febrifuge 
quina. The folIo>ving is a good method 
for determining whether bark is rich in 
quina: — Digest alcohol on it in coarse 
powder till it be drained ; precipitate the 
coloring matter by acetate of lead ; Alter 
and separate the excess of lead by a few 


drops of sulphuric acid ; tlien Alter and 
distil ; when sulphate of quina will remain 
mixed with a fatty matter. Ammonia 
will now separate the quina. 

Quinault, Philippe, the most distin- 
guished Fnmch opera writer, bom in 
163.5, was the son of a baker, and had no 
advantages of education. Excepting 
some instniction in regard to versifleation, 
by Tristan L’Hermite, he owed every 
thing to his own industry and talent. 
Even before the twentieth year of his age, 
he brought out .some plays, and, for sev- 
eral years, continued to "write with suc- 
cess for the stage. Ilis success, however, 
only rendered him a mark for the satire 
of Boileau, who attacked him \vith so 
•much bitterness as to have injured his 
own fame. Quinault then abandoned 
tragedy, which he felt not to be his prov- 
ince, and, connecting himself with Lully, 
laboreil for the opera. In this lyric de- 
partment of poetry, he displayed such 
talents as to be placed above all his com- 
jietitors, and to be ninked, by the best 
judges, among the most distinguished 
men of the age of Louis XIV. There is 
nothing in tlie French language more 
delicate, tender and ingenious than the 
turn of his songs and love dialogues. 
Boileau, and the other censurers of Qui- 
naiilt, attributed the success of his pieces 
solely to the merit of Lully’s music; 
which, however, is now forgotten, while 
Quinault’s verse is always read with 
pleasui'e. His (1G86J, and his 

MySy are masterpieces in tlicir kind. 
Quinault, wdio was not vvithout experi- 
ence in affairs of business, married the 
vridow of a rich merchant, whose estate 
he had settled, and purchased (1671) the 
|H)st of auditor in the chamber ol accounts. 
He was soon after received into the 
French academy, and, in the name of 
that body^ congratulated the king on his 
return from the campaigns of 1675 and 
1677. The flattery which he employed 
in his prologues obtained him a pension. 
A melancholy, produced probably by the 
decline of his health, disturbed the happi- 
ness of his last years. He wm Ailed with 
regret for having devoted his talents to 
theatrical productions, and determined to 
apply what remained of his powers to the 
honor of God and the king. He began a 
poem upon the extiqmtion of Protestant- 
ism in France, which, however, would 
only have diminished his reputation. He 
died in 1688. In society, Quinault was 
polite, amiable and kind. Besides his 
theatrical pieces, he was the author of 
several occasional poems. His woiks 
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were publir^lieil in 1739 and in 1778, in 
live voliunes, with a lile proiixed. 

Quince (cydonia vtily:a3ds ) ; a low, tortu- 
ous tree, nained aller the ancient town of 
Cydoii, ill Crott', from wliicli jilace it was 
said to Jiave been introdiieed into the 
other parts of Kurope ; hut it appi'ni-s to 
frrow Avild in \Vestern Asia and some of 
the nei"hhorin;? piirts of Europe. It is 
now cultivat'd throughout Europe, and 
in many parts of tiie U. States, l(>r the 
sake of its Ihiit, which, thougJi liaid and 
austi're when plueki d from Uie tree, be- 
ewnes excellent when lioiled mid eaten 
witJi sugar, or jireserved in sirup, or 
made into iiiannalade. Quinces, when 
mixed with other fruit, in I’ookciy, ooni- 
niunicate a very plejLsant flavor; and a 
delicious wine may be made from their 
juice, mixed with sugar in llie jiroportioii 
of one (piart to the pound, and fermented. 
The leaves of the (piiiice tree are simple, 
alternate and entire ; tht' 1U» wi'i-s are 
hu*gc, white, sometimes witJi a blush of 
rose, aiitl are soliuiry at the extremity of 
tlie young branches ; tlie divisions of 
the calyx are denticulated ; and the fruit 
is somewhat piiar-shajX'd, yc'llowLsh and 
cottony, internally containing live carti- 
laginous cells, in (*ach of which the seeds 
are arninged in two seii(‘s to the numher 
of eight and upwards, and covered with 
a mucilaginous substance. This chanic- 
ter of tiu* iiunn'rous seeds is the priiieipul 
circiinislaiicc; in its stniciure, wliich dis- 
tinguishes the quinee from th(3 upjilo and 
pear. The fpiirice succi'eds best hi u 
Tight soil; if it he too rich, tlie fruit be- 
comes insipid, and if too dry, it remains 
small and coriaceous. The Cydonia Ja- 
ponica isia beautiful low bush, remarkulilo 
for th«.* hrilliaiHW of its dowel's, wliieJi 
van’ from tlie richest scarl<.*t to the most 
delicate blush color. Jt is very Iiardy, 
and is one of th(3 most ornamf'iital shrubs 
that can he plact ii in a garden. It is a 
native of JapaiL 

Quinctjliax'us. (See (^uinlilianus,) 

Qrixcuxx, in Roman antiquity, denotes 
any thing tliat consists of five Iwelllh 
parts of another, but jiarticulurly of the as, 
or pound. (See »ds.) 

Quincy; a post-town of Norfolk comi- 
ty, MassachuHetts, eight miles south-east 
of Boston ; |)opulatlon, in 1830, 219*^. It 
is a pleasant town, and contains many 
handsorne country' neats; also the resi- 
dence of the latci John Adams, wliicJi is 
now the seat of his son John Quincy Ad- 
ams. Here also is a rail-rood, three 
miles in length, which was the first con- 
structed in America. It is used to convey 


gnmite from the quarries in this town to 
tlie tide waters of Neponset river. 

Quincy, Josiah, junior, an emiiicnt 
Amcricim patriot, was born in Boston, 
Feb. 2il, 1744. lie acquired the rudi- 
iiamts of a classical eiliication at Brain- 
tree, and, ill 1759, entered Harvard col- 
legi*, where he hecanie conspicuous Ibr 
industry, zeal and talent. In 17(13, lie 
graduated, and, three yeai*s afterwards, 
he received tlie degree of masU'r of aits. 
Iimnc'diatcly after, he- entered tlie oilice 
of Dxenhridge Thatcher, a distinguisheii 
lawyt'i' ol' Boston, who was siihseqiienlly 
associated >vith James Otis against the 
fiuiious writs of assistance. He laid not 
been long admitted to the bar before he 
ohtainetl an extensive practice, and high 
proft'ssional rimk. He iiiiule himself 
equally conspicuous by the ardor wirJi 
whicli he wri'te and spoke agahist the 
I'jicroachiiM'nts of tin' iiiotlier country. 
Ill (Ictohcr, 17(»9, he niamed tin* eldest 
daughter of William Phillijis, escpiire. In 
the following year, in* was ealb'd upon to 
pi'H'orm a «!uty wiiieh it reqiiiri'd all his 
strength of mind to discharge. On the 
5th Man'll of that ye ar, ocenrn'd what is 
calk'll the “Bost4»n natssacre,” a |)arty 
of Britisli soldiers, iiink.T the conimand 
of captain Breston, having lired upon 
and kilk'd a nnmher of persons in a nioh, 
by whom tJiey had been attacked with 
stones and other iiiissik s. (*aptain Pres- 
ton and the accused sokiiei*s selected 
John Adams and Mr. (luiney for their 
di-ii'iiders, notwithstanding the intense 
hostility wliicli llioso gentleiiieii laid al- 
ways evineed towards the jiroeeedingr! of 
England, it was a trying nioirieiit for 
both of those patriots. 'Pile soldiery laid 
acted in self-defence, and WM;re entitled 
to the best means of obtaining justice ; 
but the public leeliiig was so bitter 
agaijLst tliem, tJait the advocates they bad 
clioseii saw inevitable odium in imder- 
takiiig their cause, 'fhey, nevertheless, 
did what duty demanded ; and the soldiers 
were acquitted, witli the exception of two, 
W’lio raceived a slight piinLshiii(*nt. For 
a time, the well-earned fiopularity of their 
defenders n:naiined under a cloud, but 
only to shine afterwards with greater 
brightness. Until 1772, Mr. (Iiiincy coii- 
tiniied actively engaged in his profession, 
at the same time constantly disseminating 
his imtriotic seiitiirieiits by writing ; but, 
in that yc'ar, his naturally delicate consti- 
tution liecame so miicli exhausted by iin- 
reiiiitted occiiimtioii, that he was obliged 
to abandon all business. His C 30 mplaiiits 
ussiiined a pidmoiioiy cliaracter; and, in 
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F< 3 bruiiry, 1773, it was decided that his 
(miy ho[)o of life depended ujjon an 
itninediace change to a more southeni 
cliinat<;. Acconlingly, on the 8ih of that 
month, he embarked for Charleston, 
South Carolina. He njturned to Boston 
hy land in the ensuing May, so much 
imi>rove<l in health us to be able to re- 
siniie his professional and political lalwrs. 
In May, 1774, he published his chu3f jk>- 
litical work, entitled Observations on the 
Act of Parliament, commonly culled "the 
Boston I'ort Bill,” with Thoughts on 
Civil Society and Standing Armies, which 
is adixed to the, interesting Memoir of 
him written (18‘-J5) by his son, Josiali 
Quincy, the present president ol’llurvarcl 
colh'ge. Soon nfler this work was adver- 
tiseil as being in the jiress, he received a 
cominiinication signed " V'our well-wish- 
er,” in which he W'as warned of the 
iniiniiH'iit danger tin* writer considered 
him in, "of the loss of lile ainl confisca- 
tion of his estate,” and at tli(3 same time 
was conjun;d to abandon his " treasonable 
and n3lM*llious” course, and devote his 
" rare talents” to reconciling the jieople 
witli the English government, instead of 
"keeping up their fn*nzy.” To this he 
pul)lished a n‘ply in th(3 Massachusetts 
Cuzette, in which is this passage : " The 
danger ainl the wrongs of my couiitiy 
are to me <*qually apparent. In all niy 
public, exertions, 1 feel a sense (»f right 
and dutN\ that not oidy satisfies my coii- 
st'ienci*, hut insj)in*s my zeal. While I 
liave this sentiment, I shall persevei-e, till 
niy understanding is conviia'cd of its er- 
ror — a conviction that will not In* wnnight 
hy the arm of ])ow»*r, or the hand of an 
assassin.” In Septemher, 1774, Mr. Quin- 
cy sailed for England, at the. urgent so- 
licitation <»f his jadirical friends, who sup- 
poseil that he might he of great sen ice to 
liis country in liondon. Nov. H, he land- 
ed at Ealnioiirli, and proceede<l tln*nce to 
the metropolis. In London, he became 
intimately ac(|uainted with the principal 
whigs, and Was unn'initting in his labors 
to promote his country’s interests in every' 
way that was in his power. He intun- 
tained a constiint correspoiidcmce with 
many of the patriotic, leaders in America, 
wlfu‘h, togt'ther with his interesting jour- 
nal, is contained in the volume of his son, 
to vvhi<*h we have referred. Ailer re- 
maining in London until March, 1775, he 
<*mharkc‘d for America, becmise his iiiti- 
inatt* friends in that city thought that his 
rtMtirn there would be of great advantage 
to the cause for which he was toiling, 
tliough his health had been for some time 


in such a state, that his physician had 
strongly advised his n3muining in Eng- 
land, and trying the Bristol air and water; 
and he himself was convinced that his 
n‘covory depend(;d upon following the 
advice. He never reached his native 
shores. He grew worse and worse during 
the voyage, and, on the 20th of April, 
when in sight of land, breathed his last, 
at the ciarly age of thirty-one years, a 
martyr to his love of country. 

Quincy, Quatrem ERE DE. (Sec Qua- 
iremhrt,) 

Quindecaoon, in geometry^ a plane 
figure with fifUien sides and fifteen angles, 
which, if the sides arc all equal, is termed 
a rqgidtfrqu indecagon, and irrfgidar when 
• otherwise. 

Quinine. (Sec Qutna, and Bark^ Pt~ 
ruviajt,) 

Quimpiack; the Indian name of New 
Haven. (See ,Veia Haven,) 

QuiNquAOEsiMA ; name of the Sunday 
before Lent, because fifty Jays befoi*c Eas- 
ter; also culled Esto miJti, 

Quinquets; the French term for Ar- 
gand lumps. (See the latter part of the 
article Ijamp,) 

Quinsy ; an inflammation of the throat ; 
a species of angina, which rendere respira- 
tion difficult, or intercepts it ; also an in- 
flammation of the fauces. 

Quintane ; a Roman military sport or 
exercise hy men on horseback, forrnerljr 
pmetised in England to try the agility of 
the country youth. It was tilting at a 
mark, niatle in the shape of a man to the 
navel, having a shield in his led hand, and 
a wooden swonl in his right ; the whole 
was made to turn round, so that if it was 
struck with the lance in any other part 
but full in the hrt'ast, it turned with the 
foive of the sti*oke, and hit the horseman 
with the sword which it held in its right 
hand. 

Quintessence (from quinta essentia^ 
the fifth essence, by which the Pythago- 
reans meant the a^tlier), in chemistry ; the 
concentrated extract of the virtues of a 
substance ; hence, in general, tlie purest, 
best, or highest state of a quality. 

Quintetto, or Quintktt (Italian); a 
vocal or instrumental composition in live 
parts, in w'hich each part is obbligato, and 
perlbrmed hy a single voice or instrument. 

Quintilianus, or Quinctilianus, 
Marcus Ealiius, nourished in the first cen- 
tury of the Christian era, and, at an early 
ag(', left Calaguris (now CalahoiTa), in 
Spain, the place of his birth, for Rome, 
where he first distinguished himself as an 
advocate, and afterwards as a rhetorician. 
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Some of the most eminent Romans were 
his pupils, and the emperor Doniitian be- 
stowed on him tlie consular tiignity. Dur- 
ing the reign of that emperor, Quintilian 
wrote his excellent work, De histituiione 
Oralonoy which contains a system of rhet- 
oric; it exhibits him as a practised master, 
u man of taste and talents, and a worthy 
imitator of Cicero. The tenth book, 
which contains his opinions of Greek and 
Roman writers, is particularly interesting, 
and important for the history of litentture, 
and is characterized no less by acuteness 
than cogency of reasoning. Tiiere anj 
also a considerable number of rhetorical 
speeches (declamationes) attributed to him, 
but tliey are not considered g(uiuine. A 
treatise, De Oratoribus sive de Causis cor- 
riiptfB Eloqu€7iti(P, is oflen published with 
his works, hut is also ascribed to Tacitus 
and to other writers. The best editioiH 
of Quintilian are Ihirmann’s (Leyden, 
1720, 2 vols., 4to.), Capperoiiier’s (Paris, 
1725, fol.), Gesner (Gottingen, 1738, 2 
vols., 4to.\ S]mldiu^’s (Leipsic, 171)8 — 
181(5, 4 vols.), and Liinemamfs (Ilauover, 
1826, 2 vols.). 

Quintuple Alliance. (See Quadru- 
ple Alliance.) 

Quintus Calaber, or SMVRNiEUS ; a 
GiNiek poet, the time and place of whose 
birth ai*e uncertain. His surnames arc de- 
rived from the discovery of his poem in 
Calabria, and his mention of Smyrna as 
the place of his residence. He prolxibly 
flourished in the fourth century A. D. 
His poem, rhipaXcir^Oftcva 'Oiitjp'w (Supple- 
iiif'iit to Homer], is a continuation of 
the Iliad, in wnich Homer is indeed 
imitated, but by no means ec|ualled in 
grace and simplicity. The latest criti- 
cal edition of this work, by Tychsen, 
with remarks by Heyne (Strasburg, 1807), 
was published at tlic expense of the J5i- 
pont society. 

Quipos ; a contrivance >\hich supplied 
the place of writing among the Peruvians, 
at the lime of tlie com^uest of Peru by Pi- 
zarro, in the sixteenth century. It con- 
sisted of several threads of different colei's 
attached to a cord, and tied in knots. 
Each color had its peculiar signification ; 
and, in case the sense could not be con- 
veyed by the colom, the knots were used. 
By this means, calculations were curried 
on, enumerations of the population, his- 
torical documents and laws preserved, 
leagues and treaties indicated, &c. In 
eacli town there were officers whose duty 
it was to take care of the (piipos. The 
defects of this species of writing were sup- 
plied by oral tradition and short poems. 


A somewhat similar contrivance was in 
use in Guiana. (See WrUing.) 

Quiamus, among tlie Romans ; a sur- 
name of Mars, and, at a later })eriod, of 
Romulus, (q. v.) It was derived from the 
Sahinc word qiiiris or cum, which is 
said to have signified a spear, and figura- 
dvely a soldier; thence also the iiaino 
QiiiriteSf assumed by the Romans afler 
the union of the Sabines, and applied to 
Roman citizens in harangues addressed to 
them. The terms Quirinalia (a festival 
in honor of Romulus), and Quirinalis 
(one of the seven hills of Koine), are of 
the same origin. 

Quiroga, Antonio, leader of the Span- 
ish troops, who, in Jumiary, 1 820, declared 
themselves in fiivor of the constitution of 
the cortes of 1812, was born in Galicia, in 
1781, of a very respectable family. After 
having served in the navy, he ci rcred the 
army in 1808, and distinguished himself 
under Morillo, in the war of Spanish in- 
dependence. (See Monllo.) In 1814, he 
w’as made lieutenant-colonel, and, a few 
yearn after, colonel, in the forces designed 
for America. Pcrc<*/iving the discontent 
of the troops, Quiroga, in 1810, placed 
himself at lln^ head of the conspiracy, got 
up under the influence of the general 
count ilel Abisbal; the latter, howi'ver, 
having divulged the fact of the conspinicy, 
Quiroga, and several other officers, were 
thrown into prison, from which th(;y were 
releaseil by the insurrection of tin* troojis 
under Kiego, in January, 1820. (rice lii- 
ego.) Quiroga, as chief oflieer, conducted 
the struggle for the constitution of 1812, 
which W'as accepted by Ferdinand on 
March 7th. Quiroga was now promoted 
to a major-gencralcy, and chosen, by 
the province of Galicia, member of the 
extniordinary cortiis of 1820. In this 
body he was distinguished no less for his 
moderation and jiriideiice than for his 
zeal, opposing with equal firmness and el- 
oquence the encroachments of power and 
of po|)ular licentiousness. In 1821, he 
was appointed commander-in-chief of the 
second military province (Galicia), and the 
cortes voted him an estate as a mark of 
the national gratitude ; but he declined to 
accept it, as he considered the burdens of 
the nation already too great In March, 
1822, a duel took place between him and 
the deputy, Morena-Guerra, in conse- 
quence of the latter having insulted him 
in several letters. It was arranged that 
only one pistol should he loaded, and that 
lots should be drawn for it Chance put 
it into the hands of Quiroga, and he im- 
mediately fired it into tho air. In the 
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campaign of 1823, ho commanded the 
fourth division under Morillo ; und wlieti 
the latter entered into a kind of coriven- 
tioti of neutrality with the enemy, Quiroga 
w^parated from him, and attempted to de- 
fend Corunna against the French ; but his 
unmans were insiidicient, and, aller further 
inerti’Ctnal attempts in defeneeof the consti- 
tution, he nitired to England. In 1830, he 
was one of the patrir)ts who endeavored to 
organize a new insniTcction in Spain, by 
an invasion from the Pyrenees; but the 
attempt was without success. (See Mina, 
ainl Spain,) 

Quit-Claim, in law, signifies a release 
of any action that one person lias against 
another. It sigiiifn^s also a quitting a 
claim or title to lands, &,c. 

Quit-Rent, in law; a small rent that 
is jiayahle by the tenants of most manors, 
wlierchy tin? tenant goes (|uit and free 
from all other services. AnciiMitly this 
])ayin<*nt was called white-rent, because it 
was paid in silv(‘r coin, and to distinguish 
it from rent-corn. 

Quito ; formerly an audiencia of New 
Grenada, more rei'ently an integrant part 
of the re[)uhlic f»f Colombia, bordering on 
Peru and the l^acific ocean. (See Co/omi- 
hia, Sucre, and Venezuela,) It is divided 
into the three departiiiunts of the Equator, 
Asiiai, and Gnaya((uii, and contains a pop- 
ulation of about 520,000, principally In- 
tlians and mestizoes. An elevated part 
of the chain of the Andes travei’ses this 
country, and is iliviih'd into two ridges 
separated by a lolly plain, about tw’cnty 
miles ill breadth, on which most of the 
population is coiicentrateil. The w’estern 
ridge is from 100 to 200 miles from the 
ocean, und contains the summits of Pi- 
chincha, Chimborazo, &;c. (See Andes,) 
The eastern ridge contains several vol- 
canoes in activity. The low' country 
fields maize und sugar, and the higher 
regions, corn. The climate, in genend, is 
cold, and earthquakes olleii proiluce great 
ravages. 

Quito ; a city of Colombia, capital of 
the department of the equator, 4(50 miles 
south-west of Bogota, and 850 north of 
Limn, lying at the foot of the volcanic 
mountain Pichincha, in lat. 13' S., Ion. 
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78° 45^ W., at an elevation of G550 feet 
above the level of the sea. The streets, 
owing to the nature of the ground, are 
generally uneven and irregular, und are 
also narrow and badly paved. The 
houses arc commonly of but one story, on 
account of the frequency of earthquakes, 
and built of unburnt bricks and clay. 
The city contains a cathedral and episco- 
jml palace, seven other churches, numer- 
ous convents, several hospitals, and other 
public buildings. The population is dif- 
fcn‘ntly estimated at from 40,000 to 
70,000. The cliirifate is mild, and almost 
the same throughout the year; but furious 
storms ami eartbquakes loo often cause 
great ravages. Quito was taken by the 
• Spaniards in 1534, and was for a long 
time attached to Peru, hut, in 1718, was 
annexed to New Grenada. 

Quixote, Don. (See Cervantes,) 

Quodlibet (Latin, as it pleases) signi- 
fies any thing throw’ii together without 
order or connexion. Comic pictures, con- 
sisting of various disconnected fragments, 
poems, ami musical pieces of a similar 
nature, are called quodlibets, (See Pot- 
pourris,) The more usual sense of quod- 
lihet, in English, is a quibble. 

Quorum, in ICnglnnd and the U. 
States; a term used in commissions, of 
w'hich the origin is the Latin expression, 
quorum V7unn A, B, esse volumus (of 
whom A. B. shall be one), signifying ori- 
ginally certain individuals, among several 
])ersons invi'sted w'ith power, without 
wdiom the otbei*s could not proceed in the 
business. Thus, among the justices of 
the peace*, it w as customaiT to name some 
eminent for knowledge and prudence, to 
be of the quorum; but all justices are now 
generally of the quorum. In legislative 
and similar assernlilics, a quorum is such 
a number of members as is competent to 
transact business. In the congress of the 

States, it is jirovided by the constitu- 
tion (i, 5), that a majorily of each house 
shall constitute a quorum to do busines.s. 

Quotient; the quantity obtained by 
the process of division, or, in other words, 
the quantity wdiich indicates how often 
the divisor is contained in the dividend ; 
thus 3 is the quotient of 15 divided by 5. 
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R fho Lvgliteontli letter of the English 
alpiialiL-r, a lingual and a liquid or semi- 
vowel, as it can l)e pronounced hefore and 
after most consonants. This letter is pro- 
nouiieed in various languages, and in sev- 
eral instances evt'U in tlie same language, 
in dirteivnt ways. The most natural 
mode, at least tiiat which is most agret*- 
ahle to the ear, and most common in the 
various languages, is hy an expiration, 
whilst the tongue touches the roof of the 
iiioiith with a tremulous motion, — the 
pronunciation of the English r at the 
beginning of u sv liable, as rInionr. This 
sound is still more distiii(‘t in the HpanNi 
language, when one r ends a syllahh*, and 
another begins the next, as zurra. This 
tremulous niution of tli<* tongia* makes 
the pronunciation of r more* ditiieiilt than 
that of any other letter in the alphabet, s<» 
that it is the lust which childnai learn; 
and if the tongue is too thick, or is too 
closely joined to the lower part of the 
month, they do not learn it at all. ifi- 
deed, the sound of r is entirely wanting in 
some languages, as in that of ihi! Delaware 
Indians and ancient ]>htssachn.s(!tis slock. 
Among the (/herokess, those mernhei’s 
of the tribe who live, in the iiiomitains 
(called moiuihunr.'U's) change r into I ; the 
others (now civili/ed'i Iia\i; always / in- 
stead of r. (See L.) Another pronun- 
ciation of the letter r is pro<hiced hy curv- 
ing the tongue towanis tin* roof (»f the 
mouth, and pressing the. npp r part against 
the hack part of lie: root', ^'his is the 
common proniinciution of the French r; 
and in this way the letter may he pro- 
nounced so niucli from the throat, us to 
parud^c considerably of the nature of a 
guttural. If the tongue is not pmsscal 
quite so much against the roof of the 
mouth, and the air is expired with less 
strength, we produce llic sound which the 
English r has at the end of certain sylla- 
bles, os in perceive. The English, and 
more particularly the Irish, are distin- 
guished from the Americans hy drawing 
the tongue far buck, and thereby prevent- 
ing the air from escaping freely, which 
produces a {icculiar rolling sound. You 
may distinguish an American and Eng- 
lishman immediately, if they only wish 


you a “good morning.”* The r loses its 
true pronunciation must, in the English 
language, when it follows a, in which case 
the ar is pronounced almost as the Italian 
a, only a little less open, with a slight gnt- 
tiiral contraction. From this rcscjnhiancc, 
W4‘ find, ill some [mits of the Stales 
(c. g. Iloston), that words ending with the 
liaiian sound i»f a, art*. proiioimc(‘d as if 
they « iid«‘d in ar ; tllns children will say, 
instiaul ;»f “ ^pa'' (for papa . Law 
is \cry often {ironounced lor: and you 
may hear, among tin* vulgar, tlie expres- 
sion “^auTi'ag* wood.” When the writer 
taught (jii'nnan in England, anil dietated 
a word like Frvu(li\ tlie pupils would in- 
variably write Frcu'lcr. R {ifter e and t, it 
is known, changi s the proiiiinciation of 
tlur latter, in the English language*, as in 
pfrpii'iitc. (See article on the letti‘r E.) 
The Ill’s.' pronnneiation of r cannot he 
pnnliicod but hy an expinition of consid- 
erable strength, which is the reason why, 
in many etiscs, it is writtiai with a follow- 
ing /f, or, in SOUK* languages which incline 
much to aspirate sound, is preceded by h. 
Adehing says that r, on account of its 
tremulous motion, is naturally us<‘d forex- 
pr<*ssingevt;ry trerrndou.s motion, and, figu- 
ratively, (‘very violent and sudden emotion, 
also (jiiick repetition, intension, &e. ; e. g. 
tremere, irn, rash^ iirtr, and the (^‘rinaii 
fn*quentative syllable addeil to verbs (cm), 
which, in many cases, is changed into eln. 
The tremiiions motion of this letter, inoro 
over, produces, in sp(*aking quickly, an 
uncertainty as t<i its preceding or follow- 
ing the vowel, so that r is tninsposcd 
ofiener than any other letter : to burn, in 
English, is brennen in German ; Brtum 
and Born both, in G(^rmaii, signily a well; 
so there are the Latin cemo and crevi, 
frcrnien and grnmen, pro and por; the 
Greek Kpaviov and ov ; and inniimerahle 
other cases. As the jironiinciation of r 
diders from that of I only by the tremu- 
lous motion of the tongue, it is natural 
that cither of them should often take the 
place of the other. (For some remarks 

* The London cockney pronunciation ap- 
proachey the American in this respect, as in the 
case of conif which is pronounced, in the city, 
almost like caicn. 
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rcsprcting both Icttors, soe llic letter L.) 

'Tbe pronunciation of the leifer a la also ( 
rniicli allied to tliat of r, us ilic longue is 
ill the same position, only allowin*' the air 
to pass over tlie point, instead of slinking 
it. Hence, also, tlie freipjent alternulioii 
of these two le,tnn*s; its, ns, nria ; arena, 
with the ancient lioinuns asma ; luire, 
ill (iennan Haase; tvas,\n (jernian war; 
the (jJennaii /^o/ir, in Ulphilus /iaiw, and 
ill Freinrh roseaii, &c. The R of the 
Uonians was derived from the P (rho) of the 
Greeks. It is the resh of tla; Phaiiiiciaris 
and Samaritans, formed tJnis, and 
The various forms of the P of tlie Greeks 
and Etruscans may he found in iMioiinet’s 
J)escr. (It M^iifiitles, pi. xix and xxi.— As a 
Jloman numeral, it bignified 80, according • 
to the vci-se, 

Octo^inU dabii tibi li, si quis numfrahit ; 

with a clash over it, 80,000. With the 
Greeks, « with ihcj accent over it, signified 
100; with the same sign under it, it was 
100,000. TIh^ Hebrew resh (->) denoted 
J200, and (n ), ‘-100,000. R, on ancient med- 
als, signifa-'s Ravenna, redux, ref^a, resit- 
tiUor, Ronm, Romanus, &-c. ; P. IL, pojm- 
lus Romanus ; R. P., res mihlica ; R. C., 
Romucandita; R. M. S., Romanus; R.C., 
rescriptiun, &«e. Among tlie names, R 
signified Roscius, Rubrius, Regulns, Ru- 
fus, R, in numismatic works, sig- 

nifies rare ; and the difierent degrees of 
rarity are indicated by one, two, three, &c. 
R stands, in modern times, for rex ; and 
the English king always adds it to his 
name, as, ly iUiam R. — Rx» is rix dollar, 

Raab; a city of Hungary (anciently 
Jaurinum) on a river of the same name, at 
its confluence with the Danube; 10,118 
inhabitunts. June 14, 1809, the arch- 
duke John and the palatine of Hungary 
were defeated here by the French, under 
Eugene BeaidiarnaKs. (q. v.) 

Uabanus, Maurus Magncntius, a learned 
German prelate, born in 785, at Mayence, 
received his first instruction at Fulda, and 
afterwards became liie disciple of Alcuin, 
at i\)m-s. In 8‘22, he was made abliot 
of Fulda. In 839, the monks expelled 
him, alleging that, in consequence of his 
devoting so much time to his studies, tlie 
affiiirs of the monastery were neglected. 
They afterwards wished him to resume 
the government ; but be declined, and re- 
iTiiiiiied ill retirement until 847, when ho 
wius made bishop of Mayence. One of 
his fii-st acts was to summon a council, in 
which he procured the comh-ninalion of 
Godcv^chalc, for maintiiining the doctrine 
of Si. Augustine respecting iircil^tmalitm 
and grace. Rubanus died in Bob. He 


wa.s a man of great learning, which he 
di.^iplayed in several treatises and corn- 
iiientarics, which were fiuhiished in 1627, 
at ( ’ok)gne, in 3 vols., folio. 

Rabai/t iik St. Etienne, John Pan** ® 
French Protestant clergyman and advo- 
c:itf,*, was horn in 1741, at Nisrnes, for 
which city lie was chosen a deputy to the 
constituent assembly, in 1789. He had 
[ireviously obtuinecl some reputation by 
bis writings; and possessing eloquence 
and udilress, he appeared with advantage 
ns a public speaker. He distinguished 
himsidf* at first, as one of the warmest ad- 
vocates for innovation ; but on being 
elected a member of the national conven- 
tion, Ids ardor in some degree subsided. 

• He bud the courage to speak against the 
right of the convention to sit in judgment 
on Louis X VI. His sentiments, and his 
connexions with the Girondists, proved 
his tiestruclion. He was arrested, June 
2, 1793, hut made his escape, and was 
declared an outlaw on tl.s 28th of July. 
He returned to Paris, and found an asy- 
liiiri ill tJio house of liis brother. Being 
discovered by accident, he was guillo- 
tiiicd, Dec, 5, 1793. He published sev- 
eral historical and political works, among 
which are Lelirts sur PHistoire primilive 
de la Grhe (1787), and Precis de VHis- 
toire de la Revolution de France (1791), 
new edition, with a life of the author, by 
Boissy d’Anglas (1822). 

Rabbanists, or RabbinistSjbIso Tal- 
mudists. (See Jews, and Talmud,) 

Rabbeting, in carjHjntry ; the pla- 
ning or cutting of clianncls or grooves in 
boards. In ship-carpeniry, it signifies the 
; letting in of the jilauks of the ship into the 
keel, which, in the rake and run of a ship, 
is hollowed away, lliat the planks may 
. join llio closer. 

Rabbi (Hebrew for teacher, fnaster); a 
[ doctorof the Jewish law. (Seethe foUm- 
ing article,) 

I Rabbinical Language and Litera- 
ture. When tbe rabbis wem driven by 
t tbe Arabs from Babylon, at that lime the 
I head-quarters of Jewish erudition, and 
3 had established themselves in Europe, 
5 especially in Spain, and founded schools, 
they were soon incited, by the learned 
8 n'searches of the Anihs into the Ara- 
- bic language, to examine their own lan- 
Q guago critically, wliicli bad degenerated 
r froiii the old Hebrew to a corrupt Chal- 
ti ilaic. dialect, and to bring it back to its 
f ori‘final purity. They therefore endeav- 
e oiihI to make the biblical Hebrew a 
wriitoii language again, but were not 
e able, cither to separate all the EUai- 
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daic forms from the grammar, or to con- 
fine themselves to tlie proper sigiiiticu- 
tions of tlie words, since tliey were not 
sufficient to express all the new ideas 
which had arisen. Thus there sprung up 
a new Hebrew written language, which 
was used by the rabbis in Spain, Portugal, 
Italy and Germany, and was thiTcfore 
called the rabbinical language. For the 
acquisition of this language, there have 
been grammars and lexicons, &e., pre- 
pared by Cellarius, Keland, Hardt, I'ych- 
sen, Buxtorf and others, and the labor of 
the study is repaid by the richness of 
the rabbinical literature, which may be 
learned particularly from the works of 
Buxtorf, Bartoloccins and Wolf. Among 
the authors during the most ilourisliing 
period of the middle ages, Aben Ezra, 
David Kimchi (who died about but 

especially Elias Levita, are celebrated as 
grammarians; Natlian Ben Jechiel and 
David Kimchi also distinguished them- 
selves, the one by a lexicon of the Tal- 
mud, in 1100, which was several times 
printed, and the other by a Hebrew lexi- 
con, which long retained a classical reputa- 
tion. The lirat, who, alter tln^ reseandjes 
of Aben Ezra, Maimonides (horn 11*10; 
see Maimon\ Solomon Jarchi, and David 
Kimchi, uinlertook a great critical revision 
of the Pentateuch, in which the Masora 
was his guide, wtis Meyer llallevi (llara- 
inah) of Toledo, in the iK^ginning of the 
thirteenth century; the rabbi Meimchetn 
de Lonzano (whose Or Torah, with the 
Shete Jadoih, w'as published in Venice, 
1018), succeeded, aiul after him came 
Holomon Norzi, wdiosc labors siiqmss 
those of all the preceding, in extent and 
thoroughness. Among tin; comm(*iitalors 
on the Old Testament, the most conspicu- 
ous arc Alien Ezra, a learned philologist, 
but oljscure writer; Solomon Jarchi, a 
poor linguist, and also ol)scure writer 
(about 1180); Joseph Kimchi (IKK)), one 
of the most learned of the Jew's, and his 
son, David Kimchi, Levi B<;ii Gerson 
(befbre 1370) and Isaac Arbarbanel (Indore 
1508). Maimonides cn(h;avored to aid 
the interpretation of the holy writings of 
bis nation by pbilosophico-tlieological dis- 
quisitions; among the many commenta- 
tors, he and Raschi were the most distin- 
guished. The above-mentioned Levi Ben 
Gerson and LipninnofMuhlhausen(139i)), 
wrote in defence of their faith. In rr> 
spect to the geography of the middle 
ages, Moses Petachiu of Katisbon (before 
1187), Benjamin of Tudela (in 1160), ond 
Perizol of Avignon (alM)ut 1550), ren- 
dered much service by the descriptions 


of their travels. Mathematics, likewise 
astronomy, philosophy and me<licine, were 
studied witii great avidity by the Jews, 
especially in the schools of the Arabs in 
Spain ; but us few of their scientific works 
are printed, wo must Ik; sjitisfied with re- 
fi'rring to the oft-named Maimonides, 
who, us a philosopher, mingled the no- 
tions of Aristotle and Plato with the Cab- 
ala and the Talmud, but who, in his 
medical works (jlphorismi, and De Regi- 
mme Sanitatis), showed himself a follower 
of Galen. 

Rabhit (lepus ctmiculus). The rabbit 
difil*rs Irom the hare (q. v.) in being of a 
smaller size, and having shorter eara and 
hiiuler legs. It is said to have been 
originally introduceil from Spain into the 
various countries of Europi; in which it is 
now found. In its wild state, the color 
of its fur is brow'ii ; its tail blue i al>ovo, 
and w'hiu; beneath ; but when domesti- 
cated, the colora vary much, being white, 
])ic<l, ash-coloreil, black, ^cc. In Eng- 
land, rabbits an; n;ared either in w'urrens 
or in hutches ; the best situations for the 
former are sandy hills, on which the juni- 
per is thickly planted, us the leaves of this 
shrub are eagerly (‘uten by rabbits, and 
impart a delicate and uroniatit; flavor to 
their flesh. If rabbits an; kept in hutches, 
these ])laces should be kept perfectly 
clean, or otherw'ise these animals will be 
sickly. They are extremely prolific, be- 
ginning to breed when about six months 
old, and producing young seven times a 
year, the litter usually consisting of eigliL 
Should this happen regularly, the produce 
of one pair, in four years, would amount to 
the amazing number of 1,274,840. Rabbits 
are subject to two disorders, which oflon 
prove fatal to them, — the rot and a kind of 
madness. They are taken eithtu' by siiariiig 
them, or smoking them f rom their holes by 
the fumes of sulphur. Their fur is extreme- 
ly useful in the iriunufactura of huts, and 
their flesh is more juicy than that of the 
hare. It is forbidden to be eaten by the 
laws of Moses and Mahomet. 

Rabelais, Fram^ois, a humorous and 
satirical French writer, author of Gargan- 
tua and Panlagruel, born at Chinon, in 
Touraine, about 1483, was the son of an 
apothecary, or, according to some;, of an 
iun-kcefier. llalieluis entered the Fran- 
ciscan order at Fontenay-le-Comte ; but 
the absence of all true learning soon dis- 
gusted him with this residence, and his 
satirical humor and some youthful indis- 
cretions drew upon him the hatred of the 
monks. With the permission of Clement 
VII, he now entei-ed the Benedictine order 
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(about 1523), l)Ut soon after went to Mont- 
pellier as u Hficiilur {)nest, and ufterwunls 
studied medicine, received the degree? of 
doctor, and taught and practised the 
rncdical profession. Remorse or fear in- 
duced him to procure, from Paul IJl, 
uhsolutioii for the violation of his monastic 
vows, and he spent some tiiru? us rufion 
in the abbey of Saint-]\laur-des-FosMJS, 
where he was placed by the interest of 
his )ialron, tiie cardinal du Bellay, and 
where he is snpposMl to have written a 
considerable part of his Pantfigruel, Ibj 
was afterwanls transferred to Meutlon, as 
parish [triesl. lie died at Psiris, in I55J1. 
Voltaire censures the Gar^antna and Pan- 
iafrrucl, in which the taste of the age for 
the wonderful and the ignorance of the 
monks are severely satirized ; but the buf- 
foonery which it contains must be attribut- 
ed to tlic spirit of the age, and not to the 
taste of Rahtduis, who is, however, much 
below (.'ervantes in iiuinor. He was one 
of the lirst to give? Ilexihility and linish 
to the yet riidf^ and harsh language of liis 
country. Boilcuii calls him la raison cn 
7nastjnu’y and Rousseau, Ic gcntil niuiire 
lYaaptb. Rabelais was a conscientious 
teacher of Jiis people, and it was his 
pleasure to instruct the children of his 
parish in sacred music, liis hons<? was 
the resort of the learned ; his purse W'as 
always open to the needy ; and his medi- 
cal skill was employed in the s(T>icc of 
his parish. His w<»rk cannot now he 
easily uiulei'stood without glossaries and 
coinnieiitaries, the best of wliich is in the 
edition of Lc Duchut, with engravings by 
Picart. 

Rabenkr, Gottlieb William, a German 
satirist, was born in 1714, near Leipsic, 
and was controller of the taxes for the 
circle of Leipsic, until his death, in 1771. 
His works wctc republislied several times; 
Icitost edition, licipsic, 1771 (() vols.). His 
life, by Weisse, appeared in 1772. He 
never allowed himself to imhilge in per- 
sonalities, but chastised folly in gtmend. 
His satire would be considered rather 
tame in England or tli<? U. States, wdicre 
the party contentions incident to a tree 
government give rise to violent abuse and 
biting ridicule unheard of in arbitrary 
governments. His works have been 
translated into French and Dutch. A 
report of liis death became ciiiTeiit long 
before his actual decease ; so that he had 
the pleasure of learning what peojile said 
about him. 

Raccoon (procyon)* This animal is 
found in most parts of the American con- 
tinent, thougli it a])peurs to be more com- 


mon to the north than to the south. Its 
color is grayish-bnjwn, with a dusky lino 
rtiiiiiiiig Ironi the top of the Injud down 
the. luiddk} of the lace, ending below the 
eyes. 3'he tail is very thickly covered 
with hair, and is marked by live or six 
aiinidutioiis of black, on a yellowish- 
white gnaind. There are, however, sev- 
eral varieties as n.*gards color. The size 
varies much according to the age and sex. 
A liill-grown male may be stan d to have 
the body ahtjut eighteen to twenty inches 
long, th(; head five inches, and the tail 
about c;i'jht hicln s in length. The female 
excei'd.s these diimmsions ; and, among 
the skins in the furriers’ shops, some 
are found which much suqiuss the 
above incasurements. In the tvild 
stall*, the raccoon is savage and san- 
guiiiai*y, committing great slaughter 
among both wild and domesticated birds, 
as he always di’stroys a great nnml>er 
without consuming any part of them ex- 
cept the head, or the blood which flows 
fi-om their wounds. The raccoon also 
will occiLsionally commit ravages in 
))Iuiitatioiis of sugar-cane, or of Indian 
corn, especially while the latter is in a 
young state. This animal is a good 
cliiiihcr, and, from the form of its claws, 
is enabled to adhere so firmly to a branch 
of a trci*, tliat it requires no slight exer- 
tion of strength to disengage it. One of 
the most marked peculiarities of the rac- 
coon, and on wliich its specifle name of 
lotor, or the washer, is founded, is its 
habit of ))liiiiging its food into water be- 
fore eating it. It is tamed without much 
difliciilty while young, but is apt to be- 
come untrni'tahle and dangerous as it 
gnnvs older. In the domesticated state, 
it is <»xtreiiiely restless and inquisitive, 
examining every thing ; is extremely fond 
of sw'cet tilings, and will even partake of 
strong liipuirs, so as to become intoxicat- 
ed ; delights in hunting spiders, grasshop- 
pers, snails mul w orms. Cajitivity, how- 
ever, produces considerable clnuigcs in 
the habits of this animal ; for, instead, as 
in a state of nature, of sleeping during the 
day, and roaming about at night in search 
of food, it w ill learn to he active during 
the day, and to remain quiet at night. 
When inermed to sleep, it rolls itself up 
into a kind of hall : in this |>osition, it 
sleeps so jinifouiidly as not to be readily 
disturbed. The fur is valuable, and forms 
no inconsiilenihle article of tmflic. Its 
principal use is in tlie manufacture of 
hats. The female has from two to three 
young at a birth. Her den is usually in 
some hollow tree, or very secure situation. 
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Raceme, in botany; a particular ar- 
rangement of flowers, when tlioy are ar- 
ranged around a flliforin simple axis, each 
particular flower being stalked. 

Races. 1 lorse races were customary in 
England in ver}' early times. Fitz Ste- 
phen mentions them in tins reign of Ilen- 
ly II. In the reign of queen Elizalx'th, 
they appear to have been carried to such 
excess as to liave injured the fortunes of 
the nobility. At that time, liowever, the 
matches were private, and gentlemen 
rode their own horses. In the reign t>f 
James I, public races wc're establish«‘d. 
The horses >vere at that time j)n'pnrt‘d 
for running by the disciplintt of food, 
physic, airing, swt^ats and clothing which 
compose the pn'seiit system. The wtjight, 
also, which each horse was to carry, w'as 
rigidly adjustetl. The usual weight Wiis 
ten stone, and the ridei-s were weighed 
before they started, 'flie prize wjis giui- 
crally a bell. About the latter end of the 
reign of Charles I, races W’cre performed 
ill Hy<le park. Atler restonition, 
racing was iniich encouniged by (.diarh‘S 
II, and a silver howl or cup of the value 
of a hundred guinea*^, was allottt‘d for a 
prize. Subsequent sovt'reigns have also 
encouraged racing. The sum of a hun- 
dred guineas is iiow' given in lieu of tin? 
silver bow'l. F"ine and delicate horses, 
tlie natives of warm climat(*s, excel in 
swiftness. The most perfl'ct of these 
w'ere originally found in Anihia ; but 
their qualities may he iiiiproveil in their 
descendants in a more fruitful couiitiy'. 
The Araliians tried in England have nev- 
er proved themsrdves efjual in any n*spcet, 
upon the course, to the English rac<»rs, 
descended from Arabian slock, liie 
tnio test of thorough blood is not speed, 
hut contjniianei\ The and contin- 

uance of race horses is iiec;essarily ulfect- 
ed by the weight wliich they eany. It is 
said that, in rmining four miles, seven 
{Kiiinds make the diffe*reiH;e of a distanci^, 
or 240 yards between horses of equal 
goodness. Weight is therefore regulated 
with scientific precision on the turf; ami 
if the jockeys, or either of them, full be- 
low the amount agreed upon, they am 
made to carry weights to make up the 
difference. The wcfights home by race 
horses vary from the maximum tvvcdve 
stone to a hoy of the lightest weight. 
The usual trial of speed, in English racing, 
is a single mile ; of coiitiiiuam;e or bottom, 
four miles. It has been asserted that Fly- 
ing Childers ran a mile over Newmarket 
in the space of a minute. The time was 
redly a few seconds over a minute. Fly- 


ing (''hilders, in 1721, ran four miles, car- 
rying nine stone two pounds, in the space 
of six minutes forty-eight seconds. This 
woiitlei-fiil animal heaped ten yards w^ith 
his rider upon level ground, and is sup- 
posed to have coven’d, at every spring in 
niiiiiing, a space of twenty-five feet, 
w'hiidi is iijon* than forty -nine feet in a 
st'cond. Eclipse ran four miles in York 
ill eight minutes, carrying a weight of 
twelve stone, or IbH jmuiids. Buy Mul- 
ton ran over the saiiu‘ course in seven 
iiiintUt‘s and forty-t1in‘e and a half sec- 
onds. The pri'seiit system of training 
race horses is to eoinmeiiet^ opiTations at 
four o’clock in the niorning, by hnishing 
the hoi-se over. ’Hiis being d<iiie, and 
. the hoi'se having finished his corn, he is 
taken to exercise : ho takes his w alking 
and gallopping before and after w^ater, 
according to lus age, state, of his flesh, 
&:c. When he returns to tlic stable, 
wiiisping, leg-hriishiiig, A:c., ensue ; after- 
w'ards fijoding; and the door is closed, the 
horse being h‘ft to himself, free from all 
kinds of disnirhunce. 'FJiis is finislied as 
early in the day as p(»ssihle. A similar 
pnM*ess, hut shoiler, lakes place three 
hours afterwards ; at noon, hnishing, 
feeding, again, and the stuhh; door is 
again closed for s<*venil hours, w hen sim- 
ilar ojKU'ation.s to those of the morning 
are re|K*ated ; similar stable' discijiline 
follow s, and the iloor is once more cIosimI 
at six o’clock. At eight, the horsiis are 
fi'd and racked nj). Tlndr stahk's an^ 
often wanned by artificial heat. The? ad- 
ministration of physic ought to de]Mnul 
upon circuiii.stniH’.os. Iiniiiediatidy hefora 
the race commences, the jockeys are 
weighed, to see. whether llitw are of the 
pn\scrilM>d w'idght; and, imiiicrliately after 
the race is over, the weighing is nqieated, 
to ascertain whether any of* the wcughts 
have been dropped on the course. There 
is a gn;at dcjal of fraud practised in t\n\ 
whole business of racing. Tin.* follow'iiig 
are some of the laws observed on the 
turf. Horses take their ages from May 
day ; that is, from tlie firat day of the 
May next sucireediiig their birth. The 
tcmi catch weights iii(;atis that the ridiirs 
are nppoinleii by thii parties without 
weighing. (Jivc-and-takc [dates are twelve 
hands to carry a statexl weight, all above 
to carry extra in the proportion of seven 
[Kill I ids for an inch. A post-match is to in- 
sert the age of the; horse in the articles, and 
to mil any horse of that age, without de- 
claring what horsi^, till you come to the 
[lost to start. I’lie horse that has his head 
at the ending post first, wins the heat. If 
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a rider fall from his hoi*s(?, tlio horw^ may 
bo ritlden in by u porsoii that is Huffirioiit 
woi^^lit, provided he go hark to llie place 
where tin; rider fell. Horses running on 
the wrong side of the and not turn- 
ing Iwirk, are distanced ; horses are dis- 
taiic(;d, if their riders erross and josth‘, 
wJn;n the articles do not jierniit it. When 
three horses Jiave ea<‘h won a lieat, they 
only must start for a f<>iii*th,and the pref- 
enana; between tlnnn will be determined 
by the ev<*iit. 

Racks of Mkn. (St*e Man,) 

Hacink, Jean. 'Phis great French 
tragi<; poi't, horn De<\ iil, I <1119, at Fert6- 
jMilon, lost his pun^jils when a child, and 
^vus educated in the ahlx'y of Port-Royal- 
des-Chanips. (q. v.) Here the future 
direction of liis tasters was already indi- 
cated in his love for the old Greek dra- 
matic poets, among whom Euripides 
was his iiivorite. From Fort-Royal, Ra- 
cijie went to the college llarcourt, where 
he compleUid his studies. His first pro- 
duction \vas an ode on the marriage of 
I.ouis XIV', which ])rocured him, through 
f yollxjrt’s me<liation, a [)ension, afterwards 
increastMl to 2000 livres, and a present of 
100 louis-d’ors. From this time, he con- 
tinued t<» reside at IWis, on tenns of 
friendship with Roil(‘au, and devoted en- 
tindy to j)oetrv. His first tragedy — La 
Tluiahky on ks Frtres Ennemis — appear- 
ed in and, although much inferior 
to his later works, was rectuved with 
great iaVor. In this piece, he imitated 
(k)rindlle ; in his later ones, he followed 
a iiHire independent c<iurse. His./^icxfm- 
(Irc. (!()<)<)), tliougli not nj^proved by Cor- 
neille, was re<;eivcd with almost univer- 
Kii applause in Paris; and lus Atulromache 
(1008) was still more successful. Through 
all the fiudts of the latter j)roduction, the 
power of the j)oet is perceptible; mul, 
from this time forward, Rachie Avas gen- 
erally prefemjd by his couiitn’men to 
Corneille, w'hom they had pn*viously 
looked upon us inimitable. Tlie ease 
and liarmoiiy of his versification, and his 
delineations of tender love, ct)ntributed 
mainly to this result. Racine replied to 
the tasteless criticisms of niarshal Crequi 
nnd the count d’Olone by an epigram; 
but he had a more ditliciilt struggle to 
Bustain with St. Evrenioiit, Avho was a 
sort of arbiter elcfrantiamm in France at 
that time. In 1(3138 appeared Racine’s 
comedy Lea Platdeursj an imitation of the 
Wasps of Aristophanes, which makes us 
wish that its author hail .done more in 
that department. Historical truth is most 
accurately preserved in his Briiannicna 


(1(370). Berenice (1G71), and Btyazet 
( 1(372), W(;ri5 the least successful of his 
jfieces, and the least faithful in their his- 
torical coloring. Mithridatea (1(373) con- 
tains single scenes and situations of great 
merit. PhMre (1677), and Iphi^aiie, 
which appeariKl two years earli.jr, are 
among the masterpieces of the French 
stage. In Athalie (1(391), whicli at fii-st 
was looked upon in France as an entire 
failure, Racine displays the whole cum- 
j)a.ss of his genius. In 1673, he wtis ro 
ceived into the academy, and, several 
years later, was invited by Louis XIV' to 
write, in connexion witli Roileau, a his- 
tory of his reign, and was named rovid 
liistorio^pher; but he did not proceed 
,far in this w'ork. After a mistnki.n jiiety 
hail withdniwn tlic i)Oct from the tliec.tiv, 
he w'roti; Esttiery at the request of Madame 
de Maintenon. It Avas received by the 
court, noAV sunk into an abject supersti- 
tion, Avith the; great(*st aj)plaiise, having 
been represented by the pupils at St. Cyr, 
in 1(389. Racine had iiitherto enjoyccl 
the fuA'or of the court; but, having falhn 
into disgrace Avith the king, he died of 
chagrin, April 22, 1(39.9. The cause of 
his disgrace w'as a treatise upon the suf- 
fi'rings of the people in consequence of 
the prodigality of the government, Avritten 
by the direction of Madame de Mainte- 
iion, and Avhich offended a monarch avIio 
Avas accustomed only to flatteiy. An 
edition of his Avorks l)y Roisgorinain ap- 
peared in J7G7, and a inon* complete one 
by Lenonnand in 1808. In fonniiig an 
estimate of Racine’s genius, avc must dis- 
tinguish the faults of his situation from 
those of the Avriter. (See f Vance, Litera- 
hire of, division Dramaixe Poetry.) A cer- 
tain stiffness and coldness ; subjects draAvn 
from (Jrecian and Roman antiquity, and 
treated Avitb the French gallantly' and 
polish ; a strict adherence to ndes, w hich 
forbids all lyric freedom, or even romantic 
colormg; and the faults AV'liich arise from 
these circumstances, instead of detecting 
fixiiii Racine’s merit, tend to elevate our 
opinion of him. He aA'ailod himself, Avith 
great skill, of all the means afforded by 
Ste nnrroAV field Avliich AA'as left open for 
a F’renoh tragic poet, to elevate the tone 
of feeling and the. action. His tenderness 
in the delineation of the passion of love 
is unsiirjKisst'd, and none, before or since, 
has better depicted the conflict of contend- 
ing (mssioiis. In liarmony of A'ersification 
and grace of expression, he is inimitable. 

Rack. (See Arack, and Torture.) 

Radcliffe, Ann, an eminent novelist, 
Avas bom in London, in 17(54. Her 
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maiden name was Wanl, and, at the age 
of tweiity-thnM', she was i named to Wil- 
liam RadclilVe, proprietor tuiil editor of the 
English Chroniele. Mrs. Radclide’s iii*st 
penorinanet* was a romance, entitled the 
Castles of Athleii mi<i Diinihlaine, and 
the next tlie Sicilian Koinaiice ; hut the 
first of lier works tluit attracted much 
attention w as the Romance of tin' Forest, 
which w'/is f<>llow'(!«i by the Mysteries of 
IJdolpho, wliieh placed her at tin* head 
of a (h'partmeiit of fiction then rising into 
esteem. Her last work of this kiiul wiis 
the Italian. She also published a v(*hime 
of Travels through Holland and along the 
Rhine, in 17i)d. iMrs. Radclifio possesstMl 
the art of exciting a higli degree of 
biterest in her narrative: lier descriptive 
pow'ers w'ere of a superior ordtT, t‘special-* 
ly in the delineation of scenes of terror, 
and in those aspects of nature which sug- 
gest tender or m(‘iancholy associations. 
She died in London, in (See 

Scott’s Lives of Ike »Vovt lists.) 

Radcliffe, John, a celebrat('<l medical 
practitioner, born in UioO, at \Vakefi<;lil, 
in Yorkshire, where his lather |H)ssi*ssed 
a moderate estate, w’as educated at Ox- 
ford. He became doctor of physic in 
and removed to London in l(i84. 
He soon ac<{uired great rt'putation, to 
which his conversational powers contrib- 
cd ; for, having a ready w it and a strong 
tinctun; of pleasantry, he was a v<Ty 
diverting compaidon. In he was 

appointed physician to th(» |)riiicess Anne 
of Dt'iimark ; and, aft(T tin? n'volution, 
be was often consulted by king W'illiani 
HI, whose fin or lie lost in consccpience 
of the freedom of speech in which ho 
indulged himself. In Kiilll, the king, on 
his n;turn fnnii Holland, finding himself 
very unw'ell, sent for doctor Jbidclilfe, 
and showing him his ankles, sw'ollen and 
nedematous, w'h-!t! his body was riiuch 
emaciattal, said, “What do you think of 
thesii ?” “ Why, truly,” replual tln^ phy- 

sician, “ I wouM not have your majesty’s 
two It^gs fur your three kingdoms.” lie 
was no more consulted by that prince; 
and, wlnni Anne succeedeil to the crown, 
lonl Godolpliin in vain endeavonHl to get 
him reinstated in his f>ost of chief physi- 
cian, as lie hail given her offence by tell- 
ing her that her- ailments were nothing 
but the vapors. But, though d»?prived of 
office, he was consulted in all cases of 
emergency, and received a large sum of 
secret service inont^y for his prescriptions. 
He died Nov. 1, 17l4. Doctor Radcliffe 
left £40,000 to the university of Oxford 
for the foundation of a public library of 


medical and philosophical science, which 
wius erected. 

Radical Reformers. (See Reform^ 
Parlianientan/.) 

Radish (rapknnus sntiviis) ; a well 
known esculent root, universally cultivat- 
ed ill tiMiiperate climati'S, and in daily use. 
Several varieties have been produced by 
long cultivation, differing in the form, 
.size and color of the roofs; eiiluT turbi- 
nate or round, spindle-shaped; annual or 
biennial; W'liiu*, red, violet or blackish 
extt‘rna|ly, but aUviiys white within. The 
taste is mon^ or less pungent in these 
different varieties ; but they are good 
only when young, becoming hard, woody, 
uiul hollow', with age. Tin' radish re- 
(jiiires a tleep, loose soil to ntlaiii perfec- 
tion, and it may 1 h» prodiicc^d successively 
thnaighout the y<*ar, by sowing monthly. 
Jt is of easy culture, but, during extreme 
beats, fre<|U(‘nt irrigation is .lecessar}', 
W'hieh nmders the roofs more mild and 
tend(‘r. Thes(‘ed will ki'ep fiveorsix years, 
'ria* stem of fin; hidisli is ln‘rhaeeoiis, up- 
right, two or tliriM* f'eet high, aiul rough, 
with short hairs. Tin; leaves tin* alter- 
nati‘, the superior oin*s simple* and sessile, 
the inferior lyrate, divieleel into oval or 
rounded lohi's, tot>r}n*d on the margin, 
w'ith the t(*rminal lobe much the largi'sf. 
The llow’<*i*s are w’hit(*or purplish, dispos- 
cnl in t(*rminal raei‘nn*s. 'I’ln* polls arc 
cylindrical, acuminated with the style, 
indehiscent, and swelling into knots, anil 
contain rounded .seeds. These se«*ds are 
oleaginoii.s, and in one variety, lately in- 
troduced from f/hina, the oil is e.\tracti*d 
and iisimI for culinary purposes. Kad- 
i.shes are antiscorbutic and stimulant, hut 
are little employed in medicine. 'J'he 
plant was originally brought from (.Miiiia 
and J’ersia, hut has been cultivated in 
Europe from time immemorial. — Tlie 
v/ild radish, or charlock ( R. raphanistrum), 
is a troublesome weed in grain-fields in 
the IJ. States, its w'ell as in Europe, ils 
native country. The flow'i*rs are yellow. 

Radius, in geometry. (See Diamtler.) 

Raffaello. (See Raphael.) 

Raffle; a game of chance, in which 
.several persons df'posit each part of the 
value of a thing for the chance of gaining 
it. The winner takes tin; whole. 

Raffles, sir Thomas Stamford, flic son 
of a captain in the West India trade, was 
born at .sea, off Jamaica, in 1781. Ilis 
father placed him fiir education at Hain- 
iiiersmith, where he remained till he was 
appointed to a ch;rkship in the India 
house. In 1805, the secretary to the 
board procured him the situation of as- 
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sistant-sccrotaiy to the new government of 
Prince of Wulen’s island, and he was soon 
after apfKiiiited Malay translator to the 
government. In J8i0, his reputation 
procured him the appointment of agent 
of the governor-gcMieral with the Malay 
states; and, the following year, on the re- 
duction of .lava, he was nominated lieu- 
teijaiit-govenior of ilie island. Jn this 
capacity he eontiniH*d till JHJO, when he 
rctuni(‘d to England, with an extensive 
collection of the jirodiictioiis, costume, 
&c., of the EasU;rn arciiipelago. The 
year tiillowing, appt^ared his History of 
Java (new' edition J8.‘J0). In 1817, he 
was nominated to the n'sidency of JJen- 
cooli'ti, ill Sumatra, w'ith thii honor of 
knighthood, and the liiMiteiiant-govenior- 
ship of l'’oit Marlhorough. Here he 
rem(‘di(Ml many disgraceful ahiisi's. Jn 
he laid the foundation of a literary 
institution, consisting of a college for the 
encouragement of Anglo-l'hinese litera- 
ture. in the following year, he eiiihark- 
ed for I'urope; hut, a lire breaking out 
in the ship, the* vessel was destroyeil at 
sea, the crew and passengers saving their 
lives with dillii'ulty in the boats, and re- 
landing in a state of utt(‘r destitution, 
aliout fifteen miles from JJencoolen, afti'r 
jmssing a night on the ocean, lie em- 
barked again for J^ondoii in the same 
year, and died in I8t}(). Jn 1 8ft0, appeared 
a Memoir of his iiilb by his Widow (4to.). 

Kakkl’ksia. This gigantic flower was 
discovereil not many yeai*s since in the 
interior of Siimutra. It is very rare there, 
and is parasitical, growdug on the cissus 
anfrustiJhUiiit. The wdiole ])lant seems to 
consist of little else biwoiid the flower and 
root, it is dicecious, and the female flow- 
el’s an* unkiKnvn. 'flic calyx, or corolla, 
consists of a ventricose tube, ci'ow’ued 
with u ring, and divided at the summit 
into five. e'.|ual lobes. The stamens are 
very iiuiiierous. The stem, which banlly 
risLs above the root, is fleshy, and cover- 
ed with very largi*, obtuse, imbricated 
bracts. The. dianii’ter of the flow’cr is 
three feet, and some parts of the calyx or 
coi-ollu are tlirci? fourths of an inch in 
thickness. No other flower in the vege- 
table w'orld at all ajiproai’hes these dimen- 
sions. 'J'lie it. honfiddii is a second spi'cies 
of the genus, w'ith a much smaller flow'or. 

Raft; a sort of float, foimed by a 
body of })lanks or pii^ccs of timber fasten- 
ed together side by side, so as to be con- 
veyed down rivers, across haiboi-s, &c., 
more eommodiously llian if they were 
separate. 

Raftehs, in building, are pieces of 


tiinber, which, standing by pairs on tlie 
I’liising piece, meet in an angle at the top, 
and form the roof of a building. 

Raootski, Francis, seicond of the name, 
]irinc.e of* Transylvania, was horn in 1(176. 
On the death of his fatlier, he was care- 
fully watched by the house of Austria; 
but he secnlly entered into a negotiation 
with Louis XIV, which being betrayed, 
be was found guilty of high treason. Hav- 
ing made liis escape from prison, and re- 
ceived assurances of succor from France, 
he entered Hungary, and published a man- 
ifesto, urging the peofile to free tliemselves 
from the tyranny of the Austrians. He 
was joined by a great number, and storm- 
etl some fortresses, taking a severe re- 
Vengo ij[)on the imperialists, who had 
given no (juartcr to the Hungarian insur- 
gents. in 1704, he was proclaimed prince 
of Tninsylvania and protector of Hunga- 
ry. He soon, however, felt the difficulty 
of opposing the arms and policy of a 
jiowerful sov'ereign, especially as Louis 
could not render iiirn mueh assistance. 
He also found a rival in his friend and as- 
sociate, count JJerclieiii; and, in conse- 
quence of a severe check, his troops be- 
gan to desert. In 1711, a treaty was con- 
cluded hciw'ccu the Hungarian states and 
the emperor, to w hich he refused to ac- 
cede, though the first article secured liis 
life and property, w ith the title of prince 
of Transj/lvania. Deeply wounded at 
this defeat of his patriotic wishes, he witli- 
ilrew' into Turkey, where he died in 1735. 
He wrote l\leiiK)irs of his Life, published 
in the lUvoluiions de Honffrie (Hague, 
17311). 'riiere is also a work, hut of 
doubtful authenticity, entitled Testament 
Politique ct Moral du Prince Ragotski, 

Rags. The value of the rags imported 
into the U. States in the year ending Sept. 
30, 1830, was 877,()61. (See Paper.) 

Ragusa ; capital of a circle of the same 
name in Dalmatia (q. v.), lying on the Ailri- 
atie, in lat. N. ; h>n. 18° IF E.; pop- 
ulation ()500. It was formerly a republic, 
w ith a territory of 500 square miles, and 
()0,0C0 inhabitants, wliich was founded in 
656. Its most flourishing period w'as 
from 14127 to 1440, and it preserved its 
liberty by the payment of a tribute to the 
Porte. In J8(Ui, although the republic 
oliserved the strictest neutrality, it was 
taken possession of by the Frtmch, and, in 
1811, was incorponited with the govern- 
ment of Illyria. In 1814, it was occupied 
by Aiisliian troops. Napoleon conferred 
the title of “ duke of Rugusa” on marshal 
Marinont. (q. v.) 

Ragusa, Duke of. (Sec Marmont.) 
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Raik. (See Caliph, vol. ii, p. 411.) 

Raikes, Robert, a printer and pliilaii> 
thropist, was born at (Roucesler in 1735. 
His liitbcr was proprietor of llie (lloneester 
Journal, and the son suecoedo<( biiii in 
the printin^^ business ; and, bavin*' reaii/ed 
a good property, lie employed it wiili bis 
pen and bis intlnenec* in relieving sneli <il»- 
jects ns stood in ne(‘d oi' bis bene\4)ient 
assistanee. He is, liowever, lu'st known 
for bis institution of Sunday schools, 
wbicb lie planned, eonjointly widt the 
reverend Mr. Stock, in 1781. Mr. Kaikt's 
died at (lioueester in 1811. 

Rail- Wavs. Tlie most perfect of the 
Rojiian roads, as the A|)pian way, which 
is a continued plani' surf'U'i* Ibrined by 
blocks of Slone closely fine*! t4'getber, was* 
a near approach to the modern rail-road ; 
but the plans of the tW4i species of road 
are very dilforent. Tin.' lli>t rail- ways, 
formed on the plan of making a distinct 
surface and tnick for the wheels, seem to 
have been constructed near New castle, up- 
on the river Tyne, in Kngland. In Roger 
North’s Lifeof Lonl Keeper North, he says, 
that at this [dace (in l(j7i)) the coals were 
conveyed from the mines to the banks of 
the river, “ by laying rails of timber exactly 
straight and parallel ; and bulky carts 
were made with four rollers fitting tbostj 
rails, wbere’by the Ciirriagi? was iiuule so 
ciisy that one hors*.* would draw four or 
five chaldrons of <oid.'* One hundred 
years afterwards, vi/. about 177(), Mr. 
Curr constructed an iron rail-road at the 
Sheffield colliery. The rails w'4*re sup- 
ported by woollen sleepers, to which they 
were nailed. In 17J)7, Mr. Hams ado|»!eil 
stone sup[}orts in a rail-road lemiing from 
the Lawson main colliery to the Tyne, 
near to Newcastle ; and* in 1800, *Mr. 
Outram made use of them in a rail-road 
at Little Katon, in Derbyshire. 'I’weiity- 
five years alterwards, this sp(!cies of road 
was successfully adopted on a })iiblic 
thoroughlare for the transjmrtaiion of mer- 
chandise and [)asssenger.s, viz.'the Stockton 
and IJarlington rail-road, which was com- 
pleted in 1825, and was the fii.st on which 
this ex[»erirnent was made wiili success. 
From that time, accordingly, a new era 
commenced in the history of inluiid truns- 
poruition. 

Route, The first incpiiry presenting it- 
self in respect to a rail-road hotween two 
points, relates to the choice of a route;, 
where the nature of the territoiy permits 
of any such choice. In making tliks elec- 
Uon, the comparative distances, the ariioimt 
of intermediate trnnsfiortation to be ac- 
commodated, tlie character of the soil as 


to affording a good foundation, the exca- 
vations and cmbunkinents necessary to be 
made in order to bring the road within a 
certain scale of inermation, and the diifi. 
ciilry or iiicility of obtaining suitable ina- 
tiTials f'or the construction of the road, are 
all to be taken into consideration. Tiiese 
investigations and comparisons cannot be 
too rigidfy and minutely made; and it Jias 
been suggested by c'Xjieriencful engiiu'crs, 
that, in some of the roads of this desirrip- 
tion constmeted in the D, States, great 
mistakes will be tbund to have been made 
in this respect, in consequence 4)f too 
great [>reei[)iiancy in lixing on a route. 

(iradlitp^. 'file scale of inclination to 
which the road is to bi; reduced, is neces- 
sarily takt'ii into consideration in tixing 
upon a general route ; but still a choice 
often pn*sents itself in parts of such route, 
betwei'ii tin; expense in reducing the rate 
of inclination by (‘xea\ationsuiul embank- 
ments, and the saving 4)f expense by 
taking a inert* eirenitons route. Another 
ijuestion al.so presents itself, ihamely', 
wh<*ther to ri*tlueo an acclivity, or to sur- 
iiiount it; and tin* manner of o\ercomiiig 
it is a subject ot* iiK|niry at the saim* tina;; 
lor, the surface of the grtunid hii\ing l>een 
examiiH'd anti thi* rtain* dt;U*rniined, on a 
general scab; of inclination, within which 
the oriiinary powt r used ftjr tran.<<[)ortatit)n 
ist«» be applied, the wlioh; lint; is eilln*r to 
be brouglit witliin this st'alt*, or, if an in- 
clination exceeding it is admitted, it is to 
be overcome by the use of an extra power. 
In such case, it’ the extraordinary expense 
of reducing the inclination is not so great 
that thiMiiteresl upon this part of the origi- 
nal <iutlay W'oultl exceed the udditioiwd ex- 
pense of tin; use of an extra power to 
overcome an inclined plain*, it will be a 
decisive reason in favor of reducing the 
indinatir)n. The amount of transporta- 
tion to be accommodated w'ill determine, 
in a great degr<*e, the expense of the extra 
pow'**r requisite to ov(*rcomo a giviai iu- 
eliiied plane. Ainither circumstance to 
la; consiilercMl is, wh<‘therthe extra power 
to be iiscjI is that of horses, or steam, or 
water; for the two former are compara- 
tively more (;xpensive for a small thtit^ 
for a large amount of traiisportatioii, owing 
to the cost of maintaining them ; but the 
dini*reiice is not so great where a water 
power can be usc.d. In some cases, it 
may be* better to inid^e deflections in the 
road, than to r(*dnce iiiclinationsyor to use 
extra power. This will depend on the 
kiiifl of transporiatieii and the importance 
of celerity ; for if the object is mainly the 
tmiisiiortation of incrcaseil weight by iho 
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same power, witljout regard to the time, 
any deviation iroin u direct coiirse is less 
objectionable. Ihjt upon lines of public 
travel, despatch is of great importance. 

Rails. Supports. In the recently con- 
structed rail-roads in lOngland, the iron 
i-nils are in general siipport(*(l by iron 
chairs or props, at a distance of about 
tlireo li*et from each other; in most of 
those hitherto eonstnirted in the I States, 
tiie rail is snpftoited by a eontiiiiied line 
«»f wood or stone. Where the rails iTst on 
a line of wood, the track iiiiist be com- 
paratively imperli;ct, since the wootl will 
\irlil to the weightof the load transported, 
i:nd be slightly compressed as the \vhe^•ls 
pass, tints iifli'ring a eontinnul r( sistanc<». 
Where sticeessive parts of (he truck are 
limned by laying iron rails np‘Oii pine, 
oak, and stone, the ilillenaice of ptiwer 
necessary to move the, same load on the 
dj|fer(‘nt parts, will be evident in the dif- 
ferent degrt'es of exertion made by the 
horse, wJiere tliis power is used. Ac- 
cordingly, if a soft spi‘ci» s of wood is used 
to sii[»purt the iron rail, it is a gn?at advan- 
tage to interpcjst' a line of oak or other 
hard wood. A rail contiiiiionsly snpj>orted 
by a line of stoiu^ will not viehl to the 
weight of the load; and where the rail is 
sti|)port<Hl at sncc<‘ssive points hy chairs, 
it is always intendc'd to be of sncJi 
strengtli, that it will not bo sensibly bent 
by tlie weight, 'fhe plan of supporting 
by ebnii>s lias been V(‘ry tlioroiigbly tried 
in Kiighmd, and so miicli imjiroved, that 
a very jM-rfeet track may be now’ 
lormed in this way. Continued lines ot 
gmuite or other durable stcuie, are now’ in 
use on a number of rail-roads in the T. 
States, blit eaimot, as yet, be considered to 
Ixi so tiioronglily tested, tliongh the results 
of the experiments arc llius far very fa- 
vorable. It was ajiprebended, at first, that 
the action of the wheel would draw or 
flatten the iron plate; ; but it basb(*en found 
l>y experience, that tliis effect is not pro- 
duced. The principal dilliculty in the 
use of this kind of tnick, was in the llisteii- 
ing of the rail to the stone, the nails used 
for this purpose being liable to be loosciictl 
or cut off by the expansion and contrac- 
tion of the iron rail. This defect 1ms, 
however, been partially remedied by 
making oval boles in the rails for the fas- 
tenings, thus allowing n little longitudinal 
motion of tlie rail without injiiiy to tlic 
fastenings. A question was licretofore 
made, whetlier cast iron or malleable was 
the hest material for the rail. Cast iron 
rails do not so easily bend, and the same 
Mrcight of iron is also , much cheaper. Rut 


they are more subject to lje broken by 
sudden jai*s and blows, and a much 
greater weight must be used in order to 
obtain the rccpiisite strengtli. It was at 
one time hii|)posed, that the action of the 
wheels on rails of inalleuhle iron would 
cause them to exfoliate in thin lamiiim, and 
that thus they might be subject to greater 
waste than those of cast iron. But this 
lias proved to he a mistake. It has also 
been further proved, that if a bar of iron 
Ik; cut into two eijual pieces, and one of 
llieni he luid on a rail-road, and used for a 
ti ai-k, and the other laiil hy tlic side of the 
road, and exposed to the action of the at- 
iiie'sphere, and not used at all, the latter 
will vvasti* and losi; weight much more 
‘rapidly than the llmrier. Tlie loss of 
niidleahk; iron rails hy use, is less than 
that of cast iron ones. Mr. Wood states 
the following comparison of the two: 
Malleable iron rails, Lj feet long, were used 
on the Stockton and Darlipgtoii rail-way; 
over whicli locomotive engines passed, 
weighing from 8 toll tons, and wagons 
with their loads weighing four tons : 
8(),0()0 tons passed over the rails in one 
\ear, exclusive of the weight of the en- 
gine's and w agons. A rail 15 feet in length, 
we ighing UlUi pounds, lost in the year 
l ight ounces, or ^ *! 2 of its weight ; 
and the loss was the same hi a similar 
rail over w hich only empty w’agons passed. 
A cast iron rail four feel long, w eighing (33 
jiounds, over w Inch wagons passed, weigh- 
ing four tons each when loaded, and on 
w hich the same number of tons, besides 
the wagons, was transported in a year, 
lost light ounces, being part of 

the whole weight of the rail, or more 
than twice as great a proportion as tlie 
foriiior. The ineliiiation of opinion is, ac- 
eordiiigly, from these eircuinstances, very 
strong in favor of the use of malleable iron 
rails. Plate rails wen? lirst used, wliicJi 
pivseiited a flat surface to tin; wheel ; hut 
what are denominated ci/gc rails liave 
since come into use, and, according to 
Mr. Wood, are preferable, on account of 
their presenting less resistance to the 
wheel, and heing less subject to injury 
and destruction by use. The upper sur- 
face of the edge rail has a slight Iraiis- 
vei*sc? curve, so as to he highest in the cen- 
tral line of the track, and to fall off by 
degrees low’ards each side of the rail, thus 
presenting no angle. Where the iron rail is 
supported by chairs ut distances of three, 
or tiiree and a half feet from each other, 
the rail w’ill evidently require to be of 
greater stren^h in the centre between the 
supports, if it be pro])oscd to ibi^in the 
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rail so that it shall be able to bear tlie 
same weight m cveiy part ; ami it would 
evidently l>e a waste of material to form 
it upon any other plan. The mil ought, al- 
so, to be stronger at the same point, in onlcr 
to resist any lateral pivssure, as the cars, 
in moving over the road, will necessarily Ih 3 
sometimes propelled against one or the oth- 
er side of the road; which makes it neces- 
stiry to strt'iigthen the central part of the 
mil latmilly, to prevent its being broken 
or bent by such lateral pressure. The 
rails ju*e accortlingly ibrmed upon this 
j»riiiciple, the size and wc'ight of iron 
increiu«ing from each support towards 
the ccnti e. In the tram r.iil-ways, f)late 
rails are used, with a perpendicnliur 
plate, or rim, at the outside edge of the 
rail, of two or three implies in heiglit, to 
contine the wheels upon the mil-road. 
Jhit this modfj of ki'eping the carnage 
upon tlic road is not iK'cessary ; il»r, 
whether the rail be of the plate or of the 
edge form, the wheels of the carriag(*s 
may be conhiied to th(’ road e<iually wt*ll 
by a flange, or pr(»jeetion at the p<?ripbery 
of the wheel, on the side next the centre 
of the n>a<l. In the mode of joining the 
rails, veiy important iiiifjrov<‘ments liave 
li<M’ri made since the introduction of rail- 
n)ads into more general ns '. The rails 
were, at first, onlv about three or thrive 
and a half h'et in length, and fastened in 
tlie chairs by a )iin running liorizontally 
throngli each eml of the rail, tlien^ being 
two ]i(»i(‘s ill each chair tor the admission 
<»f two pins for tliis purpose, one for tlie 
♦*nd of each rail, so that tlie fiisteniiigs 
were 'distinct. The conseipience was, 
tliat if the chair did not stand upon a 
j)erfeetly linn foundation, hut u|kmi one 
that yio'lded on om^ side, so that the eliair 
leaned in the line of the road, one of the 
jiiris, juid conseciueritly the end of the 
rail fastened by it, Avoiild he (h‘[)ress<*d 
below the other, thus making a sudden 
break in the surface of the track, which 
would cause a jolt as the wheel iMissed 
over it, to the injiiiy of Imth the road and 
the carriages, and the inconveiiieiice of 
pfissengei's. Mr. Wood says this defect 
was very frequent on rail -roads constnict- 
ed upon this plan. It has licen remedied 
by making the rails join by lap])iiig with 
what is called the half-lapy and fastening 
the ends of both rails by one pin ; so tliat, 
althougli a cJiair should lean in tJic line 
of the road, or be a little depressed liolow 
the others, still the two rails would pre- 
sent a smooth surface at their junction. 
The injury and inconvenience occasioned 
by the imperfections of the junctions of 


the rails were still further ramedied by/ 
making the rails twelve or fifteen feet ii/ 
liMigth, sup|H)rted at short distances os be- 
fon*, Uie fiirin and dimensions of each 
part of the rail between any two sup|)ortH 
iKung eoiistructed os already described; 
by which ineuns the numher of junctions 
was reduced to one fourth or filih of their 
former numher. Tliis was a very great 
st(‘p in the improvement of this species 
of road. An improvement, of great util- 
ity, has also htasi made in the mode of 
llisteiiing the mils, by disptnising with the 
use of })ins, which were liable to work 
loos<\ There are various ftn’iiis of eon- 
structiiig the mils and ehaii*s for this pur- 
pose, hut thi‘v all agree iu principle. (.)ne 
mode is by making u depression iu the 
chair on ou(‘ side of the mil, into wiiicli 
a projection from its low'cr side pn^cisely 
fits. If the rail is held closer i pon that 
side, it is tluTchy fixed to the chair, 
and can he movetl only witli the chair it- 
self; ami it is so held by driving a key 
or wc‘dge idong the opposite siile, of the 
rail, between the rail and the side of the 
choir projecting upon the side of the mil. 

Chairs. Fasteninf^s, Iu dc?scrihiiig 
the rails, the siippurfs or chairs have been 
partly described. l'lH*y are of iron, w'itli 
a broad, flat liusc, supported upon hlo(‘ks 
of stone, into w hich holes arc drilled, and 
filled w^ith wooden plugs. The chairs are 
fastened to the stom^ blocks by nails driven 
into these jiliigs. This stone block should 
rest firmly upon its base, and not he liable 
to cliang<; of position by frost or any other 
eaus< 3 ; and, aei^onlingly, great care lias 
been taken to make these siip])orts finn. 

Turn-outs, If all the wagons upon a 
mil-n»ni1, whether for the transporlatioii 
of passengers or merchandise, were to 
travid at tlu‘ same time, and at Ihe same 
speed, two sets of tracks would he suffi- 
cient to aecommoilate the wJiole, as there 
w ould he no noc(?ssiiy of their tuniing out 
to pass each other. Ihit in the tmusportn- 
tioii of passengers, greater speed is desira- 
ble than ill the transportation of niendiaii- 
flise ; for the traiis(M>rtatioii of merchan- 
dise, whether by horse power or steam 
pciwer, can he done more economically, 
and with less injury to the road, at a low 
than a very high rate of B])eed. It is, 
tlicrefore, a very considerable object, in 
mil-mads ufXMi lines of public tmyel, to 
allow wagons to pass others travelling hi 
the some direction. Provision must Iw 
made, accordingly, for tuniing out. This 
provision is particularly necessary in case 
of a road witli a single set of tracks, on 
which the carriages must meet. These 
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. turn-outs aro made by means of a movable 
or switch rail at the angle where the turn- 
out track branches from tlie main one. 
This rail is two or three feet, more or 
hiSS, in length, and one end may Iwi moved 
over that angle, and laid so us to form a 
jiart of the main track, or the tuni-out 
track. The switch rail is usually moved 
liy the hand, so ns to form a part of tliat 
trafik on which the wagon is to move. 

Carriages, ff'heels. The bodies of the 
wagons will, obviously, rc(iuire to Ik; con- 
stnictcd with reference to the kind of 
trans]M)rtatioii. The principal considera- 
tion, in regard to the construction of the 
carriage's, relates to their hearings on the 
axle and the rim of the wdieel. The ride 
given by Mr. Wood, as to the lK;uriiig on 
the axle;, is, that in order to produce the 
least friction, the breadth of the bearing 
sliould be eipuil to the iliametcr of the 
axle at the place of bearing. This diam- 
eter must be determined by the weigiit to 
be carried ; and the bri'adth of the l>enr- 
iiig w ill ncconlingly vary with it. The 
objection to the plate rail, its already stat- 
ed, is, that the breadth of the bearing of 
the rim of the wheel upon such a rail, 
causes an unnecessary ailditionnl friction ; 
and the resistanci; to the wheel is increas- 
ed in conseijuence of the greater liability 
of such a rail to collect dust and other im- 
IKulituents upon its surluce. The edge 
rail is preferabh;, in these respects ; but, 
at first, these rails w'ere liablo to one dif- 
ficulty, in consequence of their w'caring 
grooves in the rim of the w heel, so that 
the friction W’as continually increasing, 
and the wheel soon became unfit for use. 
To remedy this defect, the rims werc case- 
hai*d(;ned, or chilled, by rolling them, 
when hot, against a cold iron cylinder. 
Wliecls so case-hardened ai’c found to ho 
subjeiq to veiy little weiu*. It w’as, at first, 
objected to the use of iron wheels, that 
tlii'.y would not take sufficiently strong 
hold of the rails to draw any considerable 
load after them, and that dicrctbre tliey 
'lyould not answer for the use of locomo- 
tive engines. Where horses are the mo- 
tive power, it is evident that if the horse 
draws the C4ir to which he is attached, the 
others tkstened to it must fidlow, it l)eing 
no objection that either the wdieels of the 
carriage to which the horse is hanicescd, 
or of those of tlie train following, do not 
take hold of the rails, but, on the contra- 
fy, the less hold they take, the more easy 
it will be to move the train. But where 
one carriage is impelled forward by the 
action of the engine in tuntin^ tlie wheels, 
and the following train of wagons is 
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drawn by the engine car, if the resistance 
by gravity and friction is greater than the 
force with which the wheels adhere to 
the mils, the engine will only revolve the 
wheels to which it is geared, which 
would turn upon the rails, and the car and 
whole train remain stationary. To pre- 
viint this, differcnt contrivances were here- 
tofore resorted to, one of which was to let 
tec'th ]>rf>ject from tlie sides of tlie wheels 
to interlock with raf;k-work on the side 
of the rail. It has, however, been found, 
ill practice, that, for the ordinary inclina- 
tions of niil-roails, to tlie extent of about 
thirty feet per mile, the wheels may be so 
coiistructefi as to move a train of wagons 
by their mere adhesion to the rails. The 
•inclination which can be so overcome 
niiist evidently deiKUid on the kind of sur- 
faces of the rim of the wheel and the 
rail, the weight bearing upon the wheels, 
the Wf fight to lie moved, and tlie resist- 
ance from the friction i>f the train of 
wagons ; so that no jirecisenile can be giv- 
en that shall be applicable to roads and 
wheels of different materials and con- 
stniction. One of the first expedients for 
increasing the adhesion of tlie wheels 
to the rails, without incurring any con- 
siderable loss by additional weight or fric- 
tion, was to gear the four wheels of the en- 
gine car together, so as to have the advan- 
tage of the friction of all of tliem ujwn 
the rails ; for, if the piston of the engine 
is connected by gearing only with the 
wheels of one axle, a resistance in the 
other wheels of the engine, and by the 
wfiiole train, only equal to the friction of 
those two wheels, can he overcome. By 
gearing the piston of Uie engine wfilh tlie 
four wheels, by means of an endless chain 
passing rouiul the two axles upon two 
cog-wheels, or by otherwise gearing the 
four wdiecls together or to the piston, the 
holil of the wheels on the rails is doubled. 
For the some ])urj)ose, an additional set 
of wheels, making six in tlie w hole, for the 
engine cor, is sometimes added; but such an 
addition to the niunber of sete of wheels 
is evidently attended wfith disadvantages 
on the score of expense, complication of 
structure, weight to he moved, and fric- 
tion of parts to l>c overcome. The ad- 
vantage proposeil by adtling another set 
of wheels is, that a ^ater weight may be 
carried by the engine car, thus making 
a greater adliesion to the rails by the 
wheels geared togetlicr, without throwing 
so great a weight upon any of tlie wheels 
os to injure the road. But resort is rarely 
had to this expedient. An improvement, 
having the same object, and attended by 
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no loss from lulditioii of wciglit or friction, struction, so that wheels of not more than/ 
is a contrivance for securing the adhesion four or five feet in diameter are ordina- 
of all the wheels to the rails ; for it will he rily used, and a great part of those in use 
obvious that, if the two axles of the two are not above two and a half leet. Some 
sets of wheels are fastened ton strong un- of the locomotives used on the Liverpool 
yielding car frame, the cur will rest upon and Manchester rail-road have sets of 
three wheels, whenever the surface of the wheels of diiferent sizes, the diameter of 
road does not precisely correspond in rel- one being nearly double that of the other, 
ative altitude to the lower points in the The state of the, rail will have some effect 
rims of the wheels; that is, if the sur- upon the adhesion of the wheels, which is 
faces of the rails are precisely in the same least when the rails are slightly wet. The 
plane, and the bearing surfaces of the rims experiments of Mr. ISootli, on the Livrr- 
of the wheels are also precisely in the same pool and Manchester rail-road, prove that 
plane, all the wheels will rest upon and in the most unfavorable state of the rails, 
take hold of the rails, whellior the axles the adhesirni of wheels of malleable iron 
are fastened to ati unyielding frame or not. upon rails of the same material, ise(|iial to 
But no road or carriage can be so perfectly one twentieth of the weight upon them, 
constructed, that the surfaces of the rails* The loconrotives vary in w'tdght, from 
and bearings of the wheels can always three or four to ten or eleven tons. A In- 
exactly corrcs|)ond. Mr. Knight, the chief comotivt', wit». its apparatus and appeinl- 
engineer of tiie Baltimore and Ohio rail- ages weighing four and a half tons, will 
road, says, in his report of October, 18dl, aclhere to the rails with sullicicnt Ibrce to 
that the whole weight of a wagon, w ith draw’^ thirty tons w’eight on a level road, at 
an unyielding frame, will frecptently be the rate of fifteen miles per hour, and 
supported on tw'o only of the four w'li eels, seven tons up an asccMit of one in iiinety- 
thus making a load bear twice as much six, or fifty-five feet in a mile ; at a 
upon one part of the rail, as it w'ould do slower rate, it w'ill draw a greater weight, 
if its weight W'cre equally supported by The slow'er the rate of travelling is, the 
the four wheels. To remedy this difli- greater is the weight that may be sup- 
culty, the whole weight carrie<l upon the ported by the same wheel, without injury 
axles is supported by s{)rings, or some in- to the road from shocks, though the 
terposed elastic power, that of the con- weight must of course be lirnitcMl by the 
densed steam being taken advaiitagf; of size and strength of tin* rails, whether the 
for the purpose in some cars, whereby rale; of motion be quick or slow, 
each wheel is pressed upon the rail, though Curvatures in the RomL The curvatures 
the relative surfaces on w'hich the w'lieels of the rail-road presfjnt some obstructions, 
may bear, on dificrent places in the road, since, the axl<*8 of the car and wagons he- 
may vary. Mr. Knight, in the same re- ing usually fixed lirndy to the frames, ev- 
port, makes a suggestion worthy of con- cry bend of the tracks must evidently 
sideration in the construction of wagons, as cause; some latond rubbing, or pressure of 
well as engine cars, fie proposes that iu all the wheels upon the rails, which will oc- 
cases the weight should be supported on casion an incn‘as(*d friction. Ifthe wheels 
springs, not oidy for the purpose; of dis- are fixed to the axles, so that both must 
tributing the weight equally, hut also to revolve together, aceonling to the mode 
prevent shocks and jars, whereby both the of constmctioii hitherto most usually 
road and carriages are injured. Another adopted, in passing a curve, the wheel that 
expedient to secure a sufficient adhesion moves on the outside or longest rail must 
of the wheels to the surfaces of the rails, be slided over W’hntev(;r distance it cx- 
is to use wheels for the engine car that ceeds the length of the oth(*r rail, in case 
are not case-hardened. both wheels roll on rims of the same tli- 

Tho experiments stated by Mr. Trcd- ametcr. This is an olwirucrtion presented 
gold and Mr. Wood show a very great by almost every rail-nmd, since it is rarely 
advantage in the use of large wheels. Mr. practicable to make such a road straight 
Wood states that the motive pow(?r re- Tfn; curvatures of some roads are of a 
qiiircd to overcome the same U-ictioii of radius of only 300, and even of 250 feet 
rubbing parts of the car and engine, in The consequence was that the carriages 
case of wheels four feet in diameter, is less heretofore in use were obstructed, not 
by one fourth than in case of those three only by the rubbing of the surfaces of the 
feet in diameter. But there is some limit wheels u[)on the rails, already mentione(l, 
to the extent of this advantage ; for an in- but also by the friction of the flange of 
crease of the diameter of the wheel adds the wheel against the side of the rail, 
to the weight, and the expense of con- This difficulty has, however, been m a 
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great measure rcmcdjocl by an improve- 
ment ma<lo by Mr. J. Knigiit, chief engi- 
neer of the Baltimore and Ohio rail-road, 
which is an important event in tlic prog- 
ress and history of this mode of trans- 
portation. The improvement is as ad- 
mirable for its simplicity and facility of 
application, as for its efficiency. It con- 
sists in a change in the ibrinof the rim of 
die wheel. The part on which this rim 
ordinarily rolls on the rail, is made cylin- 
diical, this being the form of l)caring evi- 
dently the least injuiious to tiic road, as 
the weight resting per[)endicularly ujioii 
the rails has no tendency to displace them 
or their supports. But between this ordi- 
nary hearing and the flange, a distance of 
about one. inch in a wheel of thirty inches 
diameter, he made the rim conical, ris- 
ing towards the flange one sixth of an 
inch, and thus gradually increasing in di- 
ameter. Wherever the roail L)eiids, the 
wheel, rolling on the exterior, and, in such 
case, longer track, will, in consequence of 
die tendency of tlie carriage to move in a 
right line, be carried up u little on the rail, 
so os to bear ii[)on the conical part of the 
rim, which gives a bearing circumference 
of the wheel on that side, greater than that 
(>f the wheel at the o])posite etui of the 
same axle. The tendency, accordingly, is 
to keep the cur in the centre of the tracks, 
by producing a cuiTilinear motion in the 
wagon, exactly corresponding to the curve 
of the roa<i. In the report made by Mr. 
Knight in ]8>30, he says that a cur, with 
wheels such as those already descrilKul, 
was run u|M)n a part of the Baltimore and 
Ohio rail-roiid, where the greatest curva- 
tures were of a radius of 400 feet, at the 
rate of fifteen miles per hour. Tu liis re- 
port of October J, 18131, Mr. Knight stiys 
tliat the additional friction on such a curve, 
above that on a straight road, is 1 in 1418, 
equal to 3.72 feet in a mile, with Wiii- 
ans\s car, and 1 in 350, etpial to 14.83 
f(‘et ill a mile, with another car. If the 
diameter of the wheel is increased, that 
of the conical part of the rim should be 
increased also, making the rise of the con- 
ical ))art between the flange and tlic cylin- 
drical part (as Mr. Kiiiglit estimates in his 
report of Fehrnury 1, I8J30), one fifth of 
an inch in a wheel of three feet di- 
ameter, and one fourth of an inch in 
a wheel of four feet diameter. In his 
report of October 1, 1831, he says he 
hud changed the ratio of the conical 
part of the rim, on wheels of the same 
size, from that of one to six; to tliat of one 
to five, and had increased the length of 
the conical part to lj\ inch; and that 


he thinks the form of the rim was there- 
by improved. In the same report, Mr. 
Knight describes a inetliod of turning a. 
very shoit curve of a quadrant of a circle 
on a radius of sixty feet, by making a 
plate with a groove for the flange of the 
wheel on the longer track to run in ; thus, 
in this case, making the difference of the 
rolling circumference of the wheels cor- 
respond to that of the two tracks. This 
plan was adopted for the purpose of turn- 
ing coriiei-s of streets in towns, and, from 
experiments that have been made, prom- 
ises to lie successfuL 

Inclined Planes, Where the inclination 
of the road is greater than that for which 
tlie ordinary power is calculated, the a»- 
.ceiit must be effected by means of an ad- 
ditional power, the amount of which can 
be readily computed, since, in those parts, 
iioadilitional friction of tlie cars or wheels 
is to he provided for, and only the addi- 
tional resistance arising from gravity is to 
be overcome. If, for insfance, the ad- 
ditional inclination is one in ninety-six, 
or fifty-five feet in a mile, the additional 
power must be to the weight as one to 
ninety-six, or as fifty-five to the number 
of feet ill a mile, namely, 5280. In de- 
scending planes, so much inclined that the 
gravity would move the carriages too rap- 
idly for safety, the velocity is checked by 
means of a break, which consists of a 
piece of wood of the same curvature as 
the rim of a set of the wheels, upon 
which the break is pressed by means of a 
lever, so adjusted as to be within reach of 
the conductor, in his position on the car- 
riage. 

Power, Gravity, horse power, and 
steam jmwer, have been used on rail- 
roads. Where the road is sufficiently and 
uniformly descending in one direction, 
gravity may be relied upon as a motive 
power in that direction ; but on rail-roads 
generally, some other power must be re- 
sorted to in each direction. At the time 
of the construction of the Liverpool and 
JNIanchesterrail-way, much discussion took 
place, as to the expediency of using sta- 
tionary or locomotive steam-engines. The 
result of the deliberations was, that if lo- 
comotives could be constructed within 
certain conditions as to weight and^ speed, 
they would he jirefcrable. The directors 
accordingly offered a pi*emiuni for the 
construction of such a locomotive, ^ 
should perform according to the condi- 
tions prescribed. At the celebrated trial 
on that road ii/October, 1829, of which 
Mr. Wood gives ii particular account in 
the edition of 1831 of his work on rail- 
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roads, the locomotive, called the Rocket^ 
constructed upon the plan of Mr. Robert 
Stevenson, was foiiiul to come within the 
proposed conditions, and accordingly the 
decision, in respect to that road, was in fa* 
vor of locomotives. The opinion in favor 
of this kind of |>ower on roads of which 
the inclination does not exceed about 
thirty feet in a mile, has become pretty 
fully established. {Stationary power can 
be used to advantage only on lines of veiy 
great transportation, as the expense is 
necessarily very great, and almost the 
same, whether the trans()ortation be great- 
er or less. Anotlier objection to the use 
of stationary power is, that its intt*rrup- 
tion, in any part, breaks up the line for the 
time, which is not necessarily the case . 
with a locomotive. The alternative, ac- 
cordingly, is between the use of locomo- 
tive steam engines or horses, and the 
choice must be determined by the partic- 
ular circumstances of the line of tnins- 
portation. The a»lvantages of this spe- 
cies of road are illustrated by the action 
of a horse upon it, compared with his 
performance upon the best turnpike, be- 
ing, as Mr. Wood assumes in one of his 
estimates, in the ])roportion of 7.5 to 1 ; 
thus enabling us to dispense >vith thirteen 
out of fifteen horses required for trans- 
portation on the best common roads. The 
horse’s fiower of draught is much the 
greatest at a low rate of speed, since the 
more rapid the velocity, the greater pro- 
portion of his muscular exertion is re- 
quired to transport his own weight. But 
it is ascertained, on the Bnltiniore and 
Ohio rail-road, that a speed of ten miles 
an hour may be kept up by horses travel- 
ling stages of six miles each, which would 
perform the whole distance betw«?en Bal- 
timore and the Ohio river in thirty-six 
hours. The whole exfiense of transport- 
ation by horse power, including cars, dri- 
vers, and every expense except repairs of 
the road, on the same rail-roud, from Jan- 
uary to September, amounted to 

about one third of the gross tolls received ; 
and this expense, it was calculated, might 
he very materially reduced. The average 
consumption of coke by a locomotive en- 
gine, on a passage from IJverpool to Man- 
chester, thirty-two miles, is stated by Mr. 
Wood to \Hi 800 pounds, and tlie water 
evaporated 225 gallons [)er hour, and 450 
gallons on the passage. Mr. Wood com- 
putes that one of those locomotives will 
perform the work of 240 lior8<.*s travelling 
at the rate of ten miles per hour upon a 
turnpike road, the velocity of the locomo- 
tive being fifteen miles per hour. The 


fact is well established, that where tlic 
transportation is sulficicnt for supplying 
adequate loads for locomotive engines, 
and where the road is so constructed that 
they can he advunuigeoiisly used, and 
wdiere fuel is not exceedingly (^xpel1sive, 
they atl'ord much the must economical 
motive power. Mr. Robert Stevenson, in 
a communication to the agent of th^ 
Jk)ston anil Lowell rail-roud, estimates 
that the most advantageous speed is that 
of fifteen miles per hour for passenger 
trains, and seven miles for those transport- 
ing merchandise. A ii'asoii for adopt- 
ing a low'cr speed for the latter, is, to 
prevent injury to the road by the heavily 
loaded wheels. 

The follow'ing is an account of the 
principal rail-roads projected, constructing 
or finished, in Miirope and the IJ. States; — 
Kngland. Tliere are an iinniense 
nuiiiher of iron rail-ways, hranc.hiiig in 
various directions from both sides of tin; 
river Tyin* to diltereiit coal- works, and 
also several inidincd planes, on wiiicli the 
xvagons arc, moved by stationary engines. 
The rails used are i;dge rails. On the 
level rails, one horse draws 25, .500 pounds, 
including the weight of the w agon, at the 
rate of two and a half miles j)er iiour. 
Rail-w^ays are also employed for conveying 
coals from tlic collieries to the river Wear, 
.at fc^iinderland, some of thian extending 
to a distance of more than siwen miles. — 
Tl'he Hdton rail-way extends from Sunder- 
land, on the river W icr, to the Ifetton col- 
lieries. It is seven and five eighths miles 
in l(;ngth. The transportation is elfecacd 
by locomotive engines. '^J’he total eleva- 
tion and depn;ssion from the pit to the 
staiths is 812 feet, of wduch a part is ac- 
complished by inclined plaints and sta- 
tioiiar}'^ reciprocating engines, and the rest 
by a n'gular descent of 1 part in {I*‘I5. 
Thf? rails are of cast iron, and of the edge 
kind, '^riii; extreme length of each rail is 
three feet eleven inches, and the. l)n?adth 
of the U]»per surtaee two and a half 
inches. 'J'hey join with a scarf joint. 
T'he rails of the straight parts of thii rail- 
way w^eigli sixty -one pounds each : in the 
curved parts, they weigh scventy-lwo 
)K)und.s each. In some parts near the 
staiths, malleable iron naiiH are used in 
fiftei^n feet lengths, supported at everj^ 
three feet. I'hey are three and a half 
inches de.ep in the middle between the 
supports, and two and one flnirth inches 
in hrcacltli at the ujqier surface. One 
yard in length weighs about twi'iity-eight 
poiinils. — ^J'he immense advantages of 
wocidcn rail-ways in the Durham and 
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NorthurnbeTlar.d coal Acids caused them 
to he imitatful in the iieigiihorhuod of 
Whitehaven, in Cumberland, where they 
were crnfiloy(*d to a considerable extent, 
till siipei-seded by the use of cast iron 
rail- ways. — The Surry rail-road com- 
mences on thc5 south bank of the Thames, 
near Wandsworth, in Surry, and pro- 
ce<;ds in a south-(*asterly direction, about 
nine and a half miles to Croydon, and 
tlnmce, in a more soutiierly direction, 
eij(ht and a half miles to Mersthnin. The 
acts A)r this rail-road were obtained in 
1800 luid 1804. It is a double rail-road, 
with tram-rails. The inclination is no 
whenj greater than 1 in or one 

inch in ttui feet. — The coal-works near 
Leeds and W akelield are conncjcted with 
the neighlK)ring ('unals by numerous rail- 
ways ; and the town of I^eeds is supplied 
with coal from the INIiddleton coal-works, 
by a ruil-road in whi<*h the wagons are 
moved by steam carriages. — TiMie Dews- 
bury and Birsial rail-way. The. objcjct of 
this rail-way is to convey coals from the 
coal-works in Rirstal parish to the vessels 
in the Caldcraud llebble navigation. Its 
extent Is about three niih's. It was An- 
ishinl in 1805. — The Ashby-d(!-la-Zouch 
canal, whi<*h was o])ened in 1805, is ter- 
minated by a rail-way of three and thret* 
eighths miles in hmgth, extending to the 
Ticknall lime-works in Derbyshire; im- 
other rail- way, of five miles, to Meashani 
collicri(5Sj and one of six and a half miles 
to the Cloudshill lime-works. — The Der- 
by canal has several rail-ways that bnuich 
from it, namely, to Horscley collieries, to 
Hinithy houses, near Derby, four miles, 
and to Smalley mills, one and a half 
mile. — Kail-ways also branch from the 
(h-oniford and Krew'ash canals ; and the 
CliarnwoiNl For(»st canal is connected 
with the riv(*r Soar navigation by a rail- 
way two and a half miles long, with a rise 
of 185 leet, called the Charnwood Forest 
rail-way. — ^i'he Chapel Milton and Loads 
Knoiii rail-way brancln's from tin' ]^*ak 
For(?st canal at Chapel Milton, in Derby- 
shire, to Loads Know I lime-quarries in 
the, IVak, a length «)f about six miles, 
with ail inclined plane 515 yanls long, 
and 204 feet lall. — The Ijancasier Canal 
rail-way extends from ('Jlaytoji Creeii, 
across the valley of the Kibble, to the top 
of its o|)pusite bank, thn*e and one Aim-th 
inih's. A communication between the 
parts of th(i canal is eAi?cted by inemis of 
this rail-way, which has an inclined 
plane on (‘ach sidt? of iIk; valley; and 
the Adi is 222 feet. — IVom the river 
'Vye, near MitcJndl Dean, a rail-way is 
41* 


laid through the forest of Dean to Lyd- 
ney on the Severn, with a branch by Col- 
ford to Monmouth ; and, in the same 
ncighliorhood, another rail-way extends 
from the Severn, Ave 'miles, to the collier- 
ies in the forest. — The Shrojishire canal 
having to pass through a district where 
the changtjs nf level were abrupt and 
considc.rahle, inclined planes w’ere adopt- 
cid fi)r (ronvciying the l>oats to diATcrent 
levels, ^rhe Ai*st inclined plane is Ji50 
yards in length, and 207 feet in periien- 
dicular langht, with a strong douole rail- 
road upon it, to admit boats loaded with 
Ave tons aiul their carriages. The second 
plane is AGO yarils in lenjrth, and 126 feet 
in lH;ight ; and the third is J120 yards in 
.length, with 120 feet fall. — In Cornwall, a 
rail-road, live miles in length, has been 
construemd from the harlior of Portreth to 
the mines near Kedruth. — The Stockton 
and Darlington rail-way extends from 
Htocklon by Darlington to the collieries 
on tlie soutli-west side of the county of 
Durham. It proceeds A-om Stockton in a 
>vesterlv directifm, and about three and a 
half mih.'s from thence, a branch to the 
south, two miles in li'iigth, leads off to 
Yarni. IMie main line passes close to 
Darlington ; and, about four miles lieyond 
Darlington, a }«*anch to the south, nearly 
two miles in length, leads to Pierce bridge. 
About A^. e miles farther on the line, the 
Black Boy branch leads oA* in a north- 
easterly direction, to the Black Boy and 
Couiufon collieries. I'lio extent of this 
branch is upwards of Ave miles. The 
Hagger Leases braiu'h, fuiislied in Octo- 
ber, 18;*0, extends to the Butterknowl 
and Copley collierii's. This branch opens 
a communication with the lead-nune dis- 
trict, ti'rminating at the road to Walsing- 
ham, Middleton, &c. The main lino 
continnt's past Kvenwood, to near the 
Norwood collieries, and returns in a north- 
I'asterly direction to the Ctherlyand ^V"it- 
ton park colli* l ies. 'Fhe total extent of 
the main line is about thirty-l’wo miles. 
It is a single rail-way, Ibrmed principally 
with edge rails of nialleiil)le iron. Sever- 
al of the curves on this road are of too 
small a diameter, whicli oc<*asions a great 
iiicreasM? of tin* expt'iise of tninsportation. 
At tlio western ('xrr<'inity of tlic line, a 
deep raviiH* occurs at tin* river Gaundless, 
on the simiinits of the hills on eaeJi side 
of whicli, pcrmniK'ut steain-eiigincs are 
Axed, A)r the {im pose of conveying goods 
across the two ridges. The main line of 
the rail-w a\ was Auished in 1825. — The 
Clarence rail-road is twenty miles long, 
and is jiaraliel to tin* l8tocktou and Dar- 
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lington rail-road. It is (lAlS) nearly fin- 
ished, and is the best coiistnicted rail- 
road ill England. — The Darlinfftan and 
Croft raU-road extends from Darlington 
lo Crofl. It was opened at Darlington, 
Oct. 27, 18^. — ^The Stratford on Jhon and 
Mortton in Marsh rail-road was finished 
in November, 182(». The distance from 
Stratfoixi to Moreton is sixteen miles. — The 
Tees and Weardalt rail-way commences 
about four miles below Stockton, at tJie 
mouth of the Tees, and runs inland ulnnit 
twenty-six miles to Willington, in the vale 
of the* Wear, between Durham and Wol- 
singham. Alwiit thirteen miles li-om its 
commencement, this rail-way enters the 
limestone district, and, alnait a mile tiir- 
tlier, the coal district, which continues to 
tlie vicinity of Wolsingham, near which 
place, and in the upper parts i^f Weardale, 
IS the lead coil ntr\'. The prominent object 
of this road is to connect the extensive 
coahield, whicli lies in the south-western 
part of the county of Durham, with the 
river Tees in <leep water. — 'fhe Hereford 
tram road was finished in the latter part 
of It extends from llerelord to Mon- 
mouth Gap. — The Kin^swinford rail-wnu 
extends fh»ni Kingswinford to the Staf lord- 
shire and Worctistei*shire canal. Jt com- 
mences at the colliery oft he earl of Dudley, 
by an inclined plane, 1000 yanLs in length, 
having an iiKdination of two ami three 
tenths feet in a chain, and the <*arriages 
with coal are delivered down tlie plane in 
three and a half minutes, bringing uj), at 
the same time, an ecpiaJ nunilxT of empty 
carriages. The rail-road then proceeds 
from the loot of the inclined plane* for one 
and seven eighths miles, at an inclination 
of sixteen feet per mile ; and, on tliis part 
of the rail-road, the locomotive travels and 
dcliv’ers the wagons at tlie liead of uiK»lh- 
er inclined plane, ,500 yards in length, 
having an inclination of two and eighty- 
five liuiidredths feet, in a chain. The 
wagons are |>a.<sed down this plane in a 
similar manner to the first, in one and 
three fijurths minute. At the foot of the 
second inclined jilane, there is a basin 750 
yards lon^f comninniruting with the Snif- 
ffirdsliire and \V5>rcestershire eanul, to 
wliich the rail-road is continued on hotJi 
sides, affording the means of loailiiig sixty 
boats at a time. Over the middle of the 
basin is a bridge of eleven arches, on 
which the road from Wordsley to New 
Inn passes. The length of the ruil-roaii 
is tliree and one eightii miles. It was 
finished in June, 1821). — The jVewcastle 
and Carlisle, rail-road was commenced in 
the latter port of 1830. It passes over 


a stone viaduct, seventy-five feet above 
the bed of the Eden, and will form a 
coininiHiicatioii from sea to sea. The 
length of the pnijected route is sixty-one 
inilf*s. Thert^ are to lie seven hruiiches 
frt>m the main road. There will Ik* no 
inclined planes, or stationuiy eiigineH. 
The whole tniiisportatioii is to he etlected 
by liorscs. — The Pmtewan rail-road, in 
(*oriiwall, imsscs through St. Austle’s^ 
Moor, chiclly on uii iiK'liiicd plane. Four 
v.'agoiis loadisl with fitfecn tons of (diina 
clay, an; sometimes linked together, and 
ait; then set in motion by two men, who 
gently impel them forward. As th<*y ad- 
vanee, their speed gradually increases, 
until they proceed with the veloeity of a 
inuil-eoach. Th(;y contiiiue to proeeed 
thus upwards of two miles. 1 hiving ar- 
rived at It'vel ground, their speed gradu- 
ally diiiiinislies. until they at length stop, 
when tlu; t‘ondu(‘tor attaclu‘s his ii.irse to 
the li»remost eiu-riage, and they are tiiiis 
drawn to IVntewan wharf; and the clay 
is shipped lor Liverpool, ^^(‘otlalul, &:c, — 
The Canterbury rail-road i;xtends to 
IV'liitstahle. It was livi; years in progress, 
and was linished in May, 1830. It is 
s(»ven miles in leiigtli. Tlie fii^st four 
miles incline one part in ninety. The re- 
luainiiig distance of tJirei; miles is level; 
and here tlie wagons are attached to tlie 
locomotive engine. A tunnel has l>eeii 
<*.ut through Jlrethrcu liills, 822 yards in 
length, at an expense of X 13,000. Coal 
will experience a reduction of six sliil- 
Jings a clmldron lor carriage. Passengers 
are conveyed ov(;r it for nine pence a 
head, in twenty minutes. — A new canal 
and rail-way between the Cann slate- 
works, and the new (luay at ('atwati*r 
Plymouth, was opened on .fan. 20, 1830. 
— TJie Cromford and Park Forest rail- 
way is altogether in Derbyshire, and goes 
over the J'raik ; it is tJiirty-two and three 
fourtlis miles in length, and was com- 
pleted in July, J831, six years ironi the 
lime of its commencement, at an expense 
of £140,000. Of the whole length, only 
eleven and tliree fourths miles are a 
double line of rail-way. Tiie n*maining 
twenty-one miles arc a single line, hut so 
constructed tJiat an additional tmek cmi 
Im; laid, at the expense of £20,000. The 
mils are of the edge kind, and are of cast 
iron, in lengths of four feet each, weighing 
eighty-four ])ounds. There arc nine in- 
clined planes, of which five overcome an 
nscc'iit of 1000 fe(;t from Cromford, and 
four, a descent of 800 feet, to Whaley 
bridge. At the inclined planes, the steam 
engines (eighteen in number) are in pairs, 
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of which seven are of twenty horse power 
each, and two pairs, of ten horse-power 
carii. The loti^st |>Iarie is 850 yaitls. 
The greatest rise on tiie planes is at the 
rate of four and a half inches to tlie yard; 
the h‘UHt is two and a half inches to the 
yard. The v<ilocity, in ascending tlie 
plane, is limr miles per hour. Tiwjre are 
on this road much deep cutting, several 
\uiinels (one .500 yards Jong), and sev- 
eral pensive emhunkmeiits. TJie cost 
of transporting coal and lime is one and 
a half peiicti per ton fHjr mile ; for nier- 
chandist;, tin', cost is three pence per ton 
per mile. Horse pmver is used on the 
levels, and it is not intended to carry pas- 
sengei*s. It is supposed that this rail-way 
will not, for some yeai*s, he productive 
projjerty, hecaiise it is on no great thor- 
oughfare, and its route is over the highest 
hill in Kiigiuiid, wherci there is little or no 
}H)pulatioii, and the lead mines, for the 
conveyance of whose produce tliis work 
was prinei|)ully constructed, are now al- 
most dcs(Tted ; hut when united with the 
Jiiverpool and Manchester rail- way, it will 
ht^conie very vahiuhle. This union will 
he (dfected in a few yeai*8 by the JMaii- 
chester and Hhellield rail-way. As soon 
as the junction of the Manchester rail- 
way is accomplished, there will be a com- 
ph'te rail-road eojuinunication from Liver- 
t)ool to the valley of the Derw'eiit, when 
this work will become a thorough fore for 
the Iradic iKjlwoen Liverpool and Man- 
chester in the west, and Derby and Not- 
tingham in the etist. — The Mancfmier and 
Shtjjiiid rail-icay. In Aug., 1830, a meet- 
ing of persons interested in this ontciprisc 
was hehl in Liverjiool, and a jirospectus 
of the pro{>os(Hl work W’as read. It was 
resolved to form a company with a capital 
of £(>00,000, for the purj)ose of construct- 
ing the rail-road. It is to extend from 
Manchester to SJu.'flield ; it will also con- 
nect the Liverpool and Manchester rail- 
road and the Croinford and Peake forest 
mil-way. 'Phe western tonniiiaiioii of 
the latter rail-way at Whaley bridge is 
twenty miles distant from Mancliester. — 
Tlu; Leeds and Sethij rail-road was origi- 
nally intended to connect Leeds with Hull ; 
but, in J82J), it was detennined to carry 
the road no further than from Leeds to 
S(.*lhy. 'riie estimated cxi)ciise of a 
double rail-way between these two last 
towns is £173,000. The operations upon 
this rail-road arc now in active progress. 
It is to ho connected with the Liv- 
erfiool and Manchester rail-road, by 
the Leeds and Manchester rail-way.-— 
The Ldverpool and Manchester rail-' 


road. The commencemeDt cf tije rail- 
road at Liverpool is in the company’s 
yard in Wapping. Here the lower en- 
trance of the great tunnel is accessible 
through an open cutting, 22 feet deep and 
40 feet wide, being a space sufficient for 
four lines of rail-way, with pillars be- 
tween the lines, to support the flooring, 
&c. of the warehouses of the company, 
which arc thrown across this excavation, 
and under which the wagons puss to be 
loaded or discharged through hatchways 
communicating with the stores above ; 
wagons loaded with coal or lime pass uii- 
<ler the warehouses to the open wharves 
at the Wapping end of the station. Pro- 
ceeding along the tunnel, the line of rail- 
^ way curves to the south-east, till it reaches 
the bottom of the inclined plane, which is 
a perfectly straight line, 1980 yards iii 
length, with a uniform rise of three fourths 
of an inch to a yard. The rail-w'ay from 
Wapping to the commencement of the in- 
clined plane is level; the whole rise, 
therefore, from Wapping io the tunnel 
mouth at Edgehill, is 123 feet. The tunnel 
is 22 feet wide and IG feet high, the sides 
being perpendicular to tlie height of 5 
feet, surmounted by a semicircular arch ; 
the total length is 2250 yards. The height, 
from the roof of the tunnel upwards to 
the surface of the ground, varies from 5 
to 70 feet. The Avhole length of this vast 
cavern is lighted with gas, and the sides 
and roof arc white-washed to add to tho 
effect of the illumination. At the eastern 
end of the tunnel, the rail-road emerges 
into a S])acious area forty feet below the 
surface of the ground, cut out of the solid 
rock. From this oi'ca there returns a 
small tunnel, 290 yards in Icngtl), 15 feet 
wide and 12 feet high, parallel with the 
large one, but inclining upwards in the 
opposite (iircction, and terminating in the 
company’s premises, in Crown street, at 
the eastern boundary of Liverpool ; this is 
the principal station for the rail-way 
coaches, and the depot for coals for the 
supply of the higher districts of the town. 
In September, 1831, the company resolved 
to construct a new tunnel in order to be 
able to dispense with the omnibuses, 
which are employed to convey passen- 
gers from tiic town to the station on the 
rail-road from which the carriages for 
sengers start. The new tunnel is to be li 
mile in length, 25 feet high, 22 feet wide, 
and to have an inclination of 1 foot in 106. 
The roof is to be coated with Roman 
coinent. Tho time 'which will be em- 
ployed in conveying passengers thjx>ugh 
tliis tunnel will be three niiuutes. The 
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expense is estimated at less than £100,000. 
rroceeding eastward from the tunnels, tlte 
road |)asses tliroujrli a Moorisli archway, 
which connects tlic two engine-lioiises, 
and forn}s the grand entmnee to the Liver- 
pool stations. The traveller is now upon 
the open road to Manchester ; the line of 
the rail- way is perfectly level, and slightly 
curved. Crossing Wavertree-lane, tlie 
rail- way descends for live and a half 
miles, at the rate of lour feet per mile. 
The road, a little beyond Wavertree-lane, 
is carried through a deep marl cutting, 
under several massive stone arch- ways 
thrown across the excavation to form the 
n^quisite communications between the 
opposite sides of the rail-road. Beyond tlie 
marl cutting is the great rock excavation 
through (Hive mount, about half a mile to 
the tiorth of the village of Wayertree. Here 
the traveller passi s through a ilecp and 
najTow ravine, seventy fetit below tlie sur- 
face* of the ground, over which are thrown 
several hritlges ; the road winds gently to 
the south-east. Emerging Irom tlie Olive 
mount cutting, he approaches tlie Uoliy 
enilmnkment, which smutches across the 
valley for about two miles, varying in 
height from 15 to 45 feet, and in breailtli, 
at the base, from (JO to 1.‘15 feet. The 
rail-road next crosses the lluylon turn- 
pike, and proceeds, in a slightly curved di- 
rection, to the bottom of the inclineil plane 
at Wliiston, between seven and eight 
miles from the company’s station in Liver- 
pool. This plane rises three eighths of 
an inch in a yard. It is a mile and a half 
long, in a straight line ; the inclination is 
hardly perceptible, except by the decrease 
in the speed of the carriages. At the top 
of the Wliiston plane, the road for nearly 
iwf) miles is exactly level, Alioul half a 
mile from the tf»p of the inclined jdane, 
the turnpike road from Liverpool to Man- 
chester crosses the line of the rail-road in 
an acute angle of thirty-four degrees, liy 
a stone bridge built on the diagonal prin- 
ciple, each stone being cut to a particular 
angle?, to fit into a particular ])lace. The 
span of the arch measunal at the face is 
filty-four feet, while the width of the rail- 
way underneath, measured from wall to 
wail, is only thirty fi*et — each face of the 
arch extending diagonally forty-five feet 
beyond the sipiare. Passing over the 
summit level at Rainliill, the traveller ar- 
rives at the Sutton inclined plane, which 
descends in the; o|)posUe direction, and is 
similar, in extent and inclination, to the 
Wliiston plane, the top level licirig eighty- 
ivvo fijet aliove the base of each jilaiic. 
PaiT Moss is the next object of attention. 


This moss is about twenty feet deep; 
tlie materials forming the ruil-roail, as 
tliey w^cre de))osited, sank to the bottom, 
and now form an embankment in reality 
twenty-five feet high, tbougli only four or 
five feet above the surface of the moss. 
Over iSunkey valley and canal, the rail- 
way is carried along a inagiiifieeiit viaduct 
of nine arches, each fifty feet span, built 
principally of brick, with stonci facings'^; 
the b(*igbt fi-om the lop of the parapets to 
the water in the canal being siwenly feet, 
and the width of the rail-way between the 
parapets, twenty-five feet. The approach 
to this structure is along a stupendous 
emhaiiknient, formed principally of clay. 
A few miles beyond Newton is the great 
Kenyon excavation, from which almut 
800,000 cubic yards of clay and Siuid were 
<lug. Near the end of this cutting, the 
Kenyon and Leigh junction rail-* 'ay joins 
the Liverpool and Manchester rail-road 
by two hranehes pointing to the two 
towns iTspectively. The t*)rmer rail-road 
joins the Bolton and Jicigh rail-road, 
and thus forms the conneetiiig link be- 
tween Bolton, Liverpool tuid Manchestc*r. 
— Erom the Kenyon excavation, the Liv- 
erpool and Maiiehester rail-road passes 
over the Brosely enihankmeiit, Bury lane, 
and the small river (Jlazehrook, to (^hat 
Moss. This moss wiis so Ihiid that a rod 
of iron would sink into it by its own grav- 
ity. It comprises an area of uhoiit twelve 
square miles, varying in depth trom ten to 
thirty-five feet. Beyond (Jhat Moss, the 
road traverses the Barton eiihaiikment, 
erossiiig the low lands for alKiut a mile 
between the moss and iIkj Worsely canal, 
ov<*r wiiich it is carried by a neat stone 
bridge. The immediate approach to 
Manchester is thmugh a portion of Sal- 
fiird. (Jv(;r the river Irwell, tin? rail-way 
is earriefl by a iiundsome stone bridge, 
consisting of two arches, each fifty-eight 
feet span, and then ovc-r a s<.*ries of arches 
to the company’s station in Water stnict 
ami Liverpool road in Manchester. This 
rail-road consists ol' two tracks of rails, and 
is lliirty-two miles in length. Tlie whole 
iiuiiiher of hridgos is tweiit> -five, and the 
number of large culverts, thirty-six. The 
mils are ecJge rails. It was cousin icted in 
four years, and opened Sept. 15, 1830. 
This road is constructed on the most aji- 
proved principles. On the clay and stone, 
on which the road is formed, a layer two 
feet thick, of broken rock and sand, is de- 
posited, one fool below the sleepers, and 
one foot distributed between lht?m. The 
sleepers, or blocks on which the rails of 
the road rest, are coit^iosed of hard fmc- 
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stone, from Peel, in Lancashire, on tlie ex- 
cavated part of tlie road (about eighteen 
out of the thirty-two miles); while, on 
the raised embankments and the mosses, 
the rails are supported hy sleepers of oak 
or larch. Tht5 stone blocks are aiK)ut two 
feet over, and about a foot and a half 
thick ; for the reception of the iron 
cjiaii-s, two holes are drilled in each block, 
and filled up with hard oak pins; the 
chairs arc then fastened on by two large 
spikes driven through them into the oak ; 
whi<*li process is found to be so effectual, 
tliat it is ahnost impossible to sc^iarate a 
chair from a sleeper when thus fastened. 
Jieforc tlie construction of the rail-road, the 
number of passengers in the coaches be- 
tween Liverpool and Manchester did not 
exceed daily. In the latter part of 
IKll, SioOO pa.ssengera and 400 tons of 
goods were conveyed over the rail- way 
hetwc’en these two towns, in one day. 
Iniinense quantities of live stock are now 
traiisf)ort<;d on this rail-way. in 1831, 
the gross recei|»ts from January 1, to 
June 30, arnounted to £05,f)93; the ex- 
penses were £35,370. A locomotive has 
jiassed, it is said, from one town to the 
other in thirty-three minutes. The Liver- 
pool and Manchester rail-road is to bo 
connected with the Cromford and Peake 
forest rail-way, by the Manchester and 
Sheffield rail- way. — ^I'he Bolton and Leigh 
rail-waij, and the Kenton and Leigh June- 
tion rail-way^ connect Holton with the 
Liverfjool and Manchester rail-road. — ^The 
Wigan and JVewton rail-road, A coni- 
imny was formed, in 1830, to construct a 
rail-road fi*om Wigan, to join the Liver- 
pool and Manchester rail-road near New- 
ton. The length is six miles and three 
fourths. The expense is estimated at 
£40,000. — 'riie Liverpool and Leeds rail’- 
u'ay. Measures are now ( 183*2) in jirogress 
for the purpose of constructing a rail-road 
between these two towns, and application 
is to be made to parliament during the 
pr(‘sent year for the necessary authority. 
Meanwhile an important featiii-e in die 
project of the road has already received 
the approbation of parliament. During 
the last session, a bill passed authorii^ing 
tJjo converting of the Manchester, Bolton 
and Bury canal into a rail-road. The 
canal is eleven miles in length, and runs 
thnaigh a ])opulous, wealthy and inanu- 
l*a{!turing district, which forms a part of 
the country through which the LivCrjiool 
and Leeds rail-way is expected to nm. 
Tbo majority of the shareholders in this 
canal have acquiesced in the new ar- 
rangciucnt. — 'fho Leeds and Manchester 


rail-road is to communicate with the 
Liverpool and Manchester rail-road, and' 
to ])ass thence, on the east side of Man- 
chester, near to Oldham, and through the 
valley of Todmorden, by Sowerby bridge, 
near Halifax, and thence along the vale 
of the Calder by Brighouse, Dewsbuiy 
and Wakefield, to Leeds. By this route, 
locomotives can travel the whole dis- 
tance between Manchester and Leeds, 
with the aid of a tunnel of 6 or 700 yards 
in length, near Rothwell. Communica- 
tions may easily be made, by branches 
from the trunk rail-way, to Halifax and to 
Huddersfield. The estimated expenses 
of the whole distance between Manches- 
ter and Leeds, by the valley of Toilmor- 
•<len, is from £700,000 to £800,000, and, 
when coinplated by the branches, the ex- 
jiense of which is not taken into this es- 
timate, a rail-way communication will be 
establisluMl from Manchester to the im- 
portant towns of Middleton, Rochdale, 
Todmorden, Halifax, Huddersfield, Dews- 
bury, Wakefield and Leeds. By the aid 
of the Liverpool and Manchester rail- 
road in the west, and the Leeds and Sel- 
by rail-road to the east, a direct rail-way 
communication will also be formed be- 
tween the Ouse and the Mersey. It will 
also communicate with the proposed 
Bmdfoni rail-way to Leeds. The dis- 
tance by this line between Leeds and 
Manchester will he about fifty-eight miles, 
and the jouniey will be performed in about 
two hours and a half, at the present rate 
of travelling on the Liverpool and Man- 
chester rail-road. — The Southampton and 
London rail-way will connect Southamp- 
ton and London. — A rail-road has been 
projected between Liverpool and Birming- 
ham, the length of which is estimated at 
eighty -six miles; and it is proposed to 
continue it to London. A company has 
been formed for the purpose of construct- 
ing rail-roads for locomotives from Lon- 
don to the principal towns in Kent. 
Rail-ways liave also been projected be- 
tween London and Edinburgh ; between 
Bath and Bristol ; from Wolverhampton 
through Dudley to Birmingham Iroin 
York to Croft bridge, a distance of forty - 
five miles; from Tunbridge Wells to 
Snodland ; from St. Helen’s to Runcorn, 
with branches, &c. &c. A route for a 
rail-road has been surveyed from Stam- 
ford to die canal at Oakham. The line 
is to proceed through the vale of Hamble- 
ton, by Exton, Einpingham and Tinwell. 
The bill at the last named village is to be 
])icrccd by a tunnel one mile and one 
fourth in length. 
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ScoUamL In Sootlaiul, rail-roads are 
tnuch einployt'd lor short distances, at 
some of tlie principal coal-works, &c. 
The Troon rail-road extends from Kilmar- 
nock to the harbor of Troon, in Ayrshire, 
a distance often miles. It was coiistnict- 
od at tlie expense of tlio duk(* of Portland, 
the proprietor of the coal-litdds in that vi- 
cinity. It is a tram mil-road. It is veiy 
extensively used for tlie tnuisportation of 
coal and lime. The {reiieml inclination 
of the rail-way is 1 in tkiO. Various spe- 
cies of wagons are used on it ; oven com- 
mon carts are alloweil to go on it if the 
wheels are cylindrical, mid no greater load 
on one jwiir than twenty -eight cwt. — Tiie 
JUloa colliery rail^ivay is aliout two and a 
half miles hi length, with cast iron rails. — 
Various other rail-ways are in use in the 
mining districts of Scotland, chiefly of 
the edge kind. Thost» which have hoeii 
lately constructed are, in gtiueral, of mal- 
leable iron. The mil-way of the (Barron 
company is understood to have reduced 
their average monthly' expenditure lor car- 
riage from £1 ‘h 2(X) to" jCiJOO. — There is a 
rail-way on the property of the earl of 
Glasgow, commencing at the Ilurlet coal 
and lime works, and <?xtendirig to the 
Paisley canal, a distance of two and a 
half miles. The rails are of malleable 
iron, each nine feet in length, are sup- 
ported at eveiy three feet, and are two and 
a fjuartcr inches dee[», and three fourths 
of an inch thick. — The Dalkeith and Ed- 
inhurgh rail-road is aliout twenty miles 
long, and will swin he conifiletc’d. — The 
Garnkirk and Glasgow rail-way wjis 
opened in 1831. On this rail-road, the 
first experiment of steam locomotives 
in Scotland W'as made. — Rail-roads 
have betjii projectijd betw'een Leith and 
Edinhurgli, and between Edinburgh and 
Glasgow'. 

fFides, In Wales, the rail-roads com- 
inuiiic!ating betw'ecn tluj iron works and 
coal mines, and branching from the canals 
and rivers to the principal mining districts, 
are very numerous. The main rail-roads 
are joined by many smaller private ones, 
which give a great facility for traflic in a 
country where the common roads arc bad. 
In 1791, there was scarcely a rail- way in 
> 9 outh Wales; in 1811, the complete niih 
roads connected with canals, collieries, 
&c., in Monmouthshire, Glamorganshire, 
and Caermarthenshire, amounted to near- 
ly 150 miles in length (exclusive of under- 
ground ones), of which one company in 
Merthyr Tidvil possessed about thirty 
miles. — ^The Cardiff and Merthyr rail-way, 
or tram-road^ was constructed in 1794, un- 


der the first act of parliament ever granted 
for this species of road. It is about 27 
miles long. — The Aherdare canal, which 
branohes from the Cardiff canal, is con- 
nected with the Neath canal by a rail-way, 
the communication being completed by an 
inclined plane, up which the wagons are 
drawn bynhigli pressure engine. — ThciSir- 
howay rail-road, orlran^road, commeiieos 
the Monmouth catrni, at Pillgwelly, crosses 
the Ebwy by a bridge of sixteen arclies,and 
terminates at Trevill lime works,a length of 
about twenty-eight miles. From the Sir- 
ho way rail- way there are several brunches. 
The act for building it was obtained in 
1802. — The Brinore rail-ioay also lends 
from it to llaye, on the Wye. — ^'Plie Bla- 
en-Avon rnil-way also leads to the Mon- 
mouthshire canal. Its length is five and 
a half miles ; it rises GIO feet in that dis- 
tance, to the Blaen-Avoii furnace..- -The 
Caermarthenshire rail-road commences 
from the harbor of Llanelly, and extends 
fifteen miles, through a productive coal 
country', to the lime works at Llandebie ; 
and from the eastern side branch ruil-w'uys 
to the extensive coal works of general 
Waide, The charter was obtained in 
1802. — The Oyster- tnoulh rail-way pro- 
ceeds from Swansc^u, seven miles along 
the coast, to the village of Oyster- mouth ; 
it is intended chiefly for the transportation 
of limestone. Several other rail-ways 
communicate with the Swansea canal 
from the (!oul works in its neighborhood. 
— The Abergavenny rail-way proceeds 
from the llrecknock canal, and passes by 
a bridge over the IJske to Abergavenny. 
From the same canal there is a rail-way 
brunch to Uske and to Huye, and various 
others to coal and iron works ; and at the 
iron works near Pontypool there are some 
lofty inclined planes. — Tlie Ruahon brook 
rail-way commences on the north bank 
of the river Dee, and passes through 
numerous collieries, to Ruahon brook, a 
distance of three mih's. — ^The Penrhyn 
rail-way extends from the Penrhyn slate 
r{uarries, in Caernarvonshire, to Port Peii- 
rliyn, a distance of six and a quarter miles, 
and is divided into five stages ; it has 
three eighths of an inch fall in one yard, 
and has three inclined planes. It was 
begun in Octolicr, 1800, and finislied in 
July, 1801, It has oval-formed edge rails 
of cast iron. — ^^fhe Pentre colliery and 
Swansea canal rail-ivay is an improved 
rail-wily and self-acting indiiietl plane of 
nearly half a mile in length. It is in the 
immediate vicinity of Swansea, and con- 
nects the Pentre colliery with the Swan- 
sea canal. The embankment is in some 
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places more than twenty feet higli. Ten 
tons of coal are passed at a time over the 
space of nearly lialf a mile in two min- 
utes, being at the rate of fifteciti miles per 
hour. One hundred and twciiity tons of 
coal could be sent down in an hour. This 
rail- way was opened in July, 1830. — The 
Caemavon and jYanUle rail-road is dc^- 
signed for the transportation of slate. It 
*was finished in October, 1828. 

I'Yance. The first rail-rood in France 
was a small one at Mount Ceiiis, construct- 
ed, in J783, by Wilkinson, an Knglish- 
nian, fin- the use of the flnuideriesof Creu- 
sot. The St. Elitnne and Andrezievx rail- 
road cxte*nds from St. Etienne, which is 
tla^ seat of extensive iron nmnufiictures, 
and in llui neighborhood of rich coal- 
mines, to Amlrezieiix, on the Loin*. It 
was commenced in 1825, and is the first 
rail-road, of any extent, tliat has been con- 
structed in Fnince. The road consists of 
but on(^ track of rails, and, with its 
branches, is about twelve niilcis and three 
fifllis in length. The rails are of the edge 
kind, fornunl of cast iron. 3'he curves 
of the road are frotri 250 feet to feet 
nulius. The cost was 74,0J)5 francs a ki- 
lometre, which is equal to 3280 feet 11 
indies. The transportation upon it is ef- 
fectiid by means of horses, 'fhe yetu-ly 
transportation amounts to from 00,000 to 
80,000 tons. This road is conm*cted with 
the rail-road from Koanm* to Andreziciix. 
— Th(i lioanne atul Andrezitnx rail-road. 
This enterprise completes the grand sys- 
tem of communication between the south 
and the north, from the Imsin of the 
llhone to those of the Loire and of tln$ 
Seine, and will remetly the great difficul- 
ties in the navigation of the Loire above 
lioanne. It vva.s undialakeii princiimlly 
with the view of facilitating the tninsjior- 
tation of coal from St. litienne to the ba- 
sins of the Loire mid rieine, and will form 
a continuation of the rail-road fi*oni the 
Loire to St. l'^ti(*nne. At lioanne, the 
Loire becomes navigabh; Imth in the lus- 
cent and descent. This rail-road lias on- 
ly one track ; the rails m*e of w-rought 
iron ; the curves in the roail havedddg feet 
radius. It was ('stiiiiated that the annual 
transportation upon the road would be 
from l()0,000 to 180,000 tons. The cost 
was 50,740 frmics (uImhU $9500) jier ki- 
lometre. — The Lyons and St. Eiimne rail- 
road extends from Lyons to St. Etienne, 
following the river (her and the Rhone, 
thus connecting two of the firincijuil 
nianufucturing cities of France. It is a 
dcMihlc track rail-road, and is tliirty-fbur 
miles mid four fiflhs in lengtii. The mils 


arc of ^vro^Jght iron, supported on stone ; 
the curves of this road have at least 1660 
feet radius. The route is divided into 
thrae divisions. The first division extends 
from Lyons to Givors. The principal 
works on this division are the bridge over 
the Saone, the deep cut at Pierre Rinjite, 
the passage of Veniaison, and the tunnel 
of the Mnlatierc. The second division 
extends from Givors to Rive de Gier. The 
tunnel of Rive de Gier is 3020 feet in 
length. The third division extends from 
Rive de Gier to 8t. ^hienne. It is cuii- 
nectf'd by a branch road with the rail-road 
from St. Eficiine m the Loire. The tun- 
nels upon this rail-road are fourteen in 
nimibor, and their aggregate length 13,123 
•feet. Tile sliortest of these liiiiiiels will 
contain tw^o tracks, and will be sixteen feet 
four and a half inches wide ; the other 
will be only ten feet in w idth, and w ill 
contain only one track. The cost of 
this road w-as 9,lKi9,000 francs (about 
$1 ,813,870). It wus commchced in 1826, 
and finislieil in 1831. The annual trans- 
fiortation is estimated at 317,000 tons. 
Locomotive engines, nianii Pictured by tfe- 
gnin, are used upon this road, wiiich are 
said to be siqicrior in pow'er to the similar 
English engines, and are much lighter and 
cheaper. The locomotives of Segu in cost 
10,000 francs (about $1875), produce 400 
kilogrammes of steam ])cr hour (about 882 
|K)nnds),and w'eigli only 6000 kilogrammes 
(alxmt 13,2»30 pounds]. — Thi* Paris and 
Versailles rail-road was commenced in 
1827. It extends from the road near the 
Hopital des Invalides at Paris to Versailles. 
It is intended only to convey travellers to 
the royal palace. The carnages contain 
six ])ei-sons, drawn by one horse. Upon 
an average, 600 to 800 persons travel dai- 
ly from Paris to Versailles. — The Epinac 
rail-road. A coini>any has been formed 
tor the puiqiose of constructing a rail-road 
from Epinac to the canal of Bourgogne. 
Epinac is situated in the ilepartmont of 
Saoiie and Loire, near Autim. The rail- 
road will be about seventeen miles and 
three fifths in length, and w ill establish a 
commnnication between the canals of 
the (^eiitn^ and of iioiirgogne. By tJiis 
means, the collieries of Epinac will be 
able to supply with coals Franclie Comt6, 
Bourgogne, Chami)agiie, mid, geiierdly, 
all tlie coimtiy traversed by a part of the 
Saoiie, the cmial Monsieur, the cmial of 
Bourgogne and the Yoime; and, when 
the canal of Bourgogne is tinished, they 
w-ill be able to supply Paris willi coals, at 
a price much less than tJiat of miy now 
consumed there. — A rail-rood is about to 
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be constructed from Piiris to Rouen, with 
branches to Havre' aiul Dieppe, conueeting 
the metropolis with a large manutiicturiiig 
town, and with the seaports on the Chan- 
nel. The cost a mil-road, with a 
double track, from Paris to Havrt% is esti- 
mated at llc^jOOO fnuics (about $22,1201 
jwrkfloinetreof I12S0 feet, and the annual 
transportation between these two cities is 
about 300,000 tons. It has also lieen <le- 
temiined to eonstnict a rail-road frt)m Par- 
is to Pontoise, Measures w'ere adopted 
to effect this object in the latter part of the 
year 1831. Rail-roads have been ])roject- 
ed from Paris to Lyons, from Strasburg 
to Paris, and from talais to Paris. 

Germany, The Danube and Moldau rail- 
road, The Danube and the Moldau have* 
been connected by a rail-raad extending 
from Munthauscn, in Austria, to Biidweis, 
in Bohemia. It is seventy-five mile's in 
length, and has a single track. It is con- 
struct^ of iron tracks, laid upon rails of 
wood, and cost $(>00,000. This work was 
cominciKjed in 182b. It produces to the 
proprietoi-s aji annual income of ten per 
cent. A single horse draws upon it a load 
of ten tons. — It has lM?ffVi determined by 
the governments of Hanover and Bnins- 
wick to construct a rail-road uniting the 
cities of Harboiirg and Luneburg with 
Celle and Brunswick. — The chevarn'r 
Baader Jias pro[)osed to unite the Danul>e 
and the Rhine by a rail-road. The proj- 
ect of uniting these two rivers by a canal 
was tirst projwsed by Charlemagne ; and 
tiie project ha*< lately been revived in (h?r- 
niuny. The distance by a canal would lie 
seventy-eight geometrical leagues, and the 
co>t would be 8,000,000 fioritis. Bjuider 
proposi’s to substitut ; a rail-road which 
would be only thirl v-two g<>ometrieal 
leagues in length, by means of which 
bouts might be transported from Donau- 
wert to Markbreit on the Mein in thirty 
hours. The mute pro{>>sed coinnMmces 
at Donauwert, and procei'ds along the left 
bank of the Womitz till it airives opfiosite 
liasliourg, situated on the right bank; 
thence passing near Ilopiiing, Schratten- 
hoffj Womitz, Oettiugeii, BelliThaus and 
Dietoch, it temiiuates at Markbreit on the 
Mein. 

Russia, In Russia, rail-ways have long 
been in use. 

Spain, A rail-road from Jarez to Puer- 
to de Santa Maria and San Lucar has been 
projected. The estimated cost is £40,000 ; 
and it is proposed to raise that suiii in 
4000 shares, at ten pounds each. It is 
under the direct patronage of the king 
and queen, the former having subscribed 


fi>r sixty shares, and the latter for forty 
shares. This list also contains the names 
of ft)ur grandees and two ministers. At 
present, all the sherry wine which is ex- 
porteil is carried, at a grc',at expense, from 
Jarevz to the place of shipment ; it is to 
bo hereafter transported on the i-ail-road. 
If the undertaking is successful, it will 
probably lead to the introduction of rail- 
n>ails in other distri<;ts where they anf 
oc|ually wanted. Com, in the interior 
oi ^pain, is almost valueless, from the 
cost and delay in transporting it to the 

COlL'«t. 

United States, — 5’Ae Qtiincy rail-road. 
This is the first work of the kind which 
has been attempted in the U, States. It 
was constructed solely for the transporta- 
tion of granite, and commences at the 
granite quarry in Uuincy, and, descending 
gradually, terminates at the Nep(/*iset riv- 
er, w'hicii flows into Boston harbor. It is 
a single track rail-road, three miles in 
length. The ascent of the hill on which 
the quarry is situated, is overcome by a 
self-acting inclined plane. I'lie sleepers 
are of granite, seven and a half feet long, 
and laid eight feet apart. The distance be- 
tween the rails is live fecjt. The rails are 
of pine, twelve inches deep, with a cov- 
ering of oak, on which are laid the thin 
[dates of wrought iron upon which the 
cars travei*sc. At tlie crossings of the 
high roads, the iron bai*s are fastened 
down to granite rails in a durable manner. 
The least radius of curvature is JlOO ieut. 
When it was first constructed, the usual 
load for one horse was Pm tons, moving 
at the rate of three miles an hour. It has 
now {18.*12) been in operation five years. 

The Boston and Lowell rail-road, 'Phis 
rail-road is to commence at Boston, lu^ar 
the entrance to the Warren bridge, on the 
westerly side of the bridge. Tlie adjoin- 
ing land and flats, forming an area of 
about twenty acres, have been purchased 
by the com|mny which has undertaken 
the construction of this work ; and the 
Hats arc to be filled up. The land thus 
acquired will be siiflicient to accoinnio- 
date the different terminations of the rail- 
road, and the necessary dejiots. The 
rail-road is to cross Charles river bv a 
wooden viaduct, and, passing through VVo- 
burn, terminate at the basin of the canal 
in Lowell; from thence there are to be 
l>ranches along the several canals to the 
factories. The inclination of the road will 
in no ca.se be greater than ten feet in a 
mile, and, in general, will not exceed five 
feet per mile. It is to lie composed at 
present of a single track, having the requi- 
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Bile niiiiiber of turn-outs; but provision 
lias been made for the construction of an- 
other track, if k should he ref|uired. It is 
to be constructed in the most substantial 
manner, of stone an<l iron. Tli(3 Hostoti 
and Lowell rail-road coni[)any was incor- 
porated ill June, 

TAc Boston and Worcester railroad, A 
' company for tiie purpose of constructing 
•a rail-road from iioston to Worcester was 
incorporated in June, liy the legisla- 
ture of Massachusetts. Surveys for the 
route have heoii made, and it is presumed 
that the work will he soon commenced. 
The length of the foute is about forty- 
three miles. It is also proposed to con- 
tinue this road to Connecticut riviT, and 
to construct a hrniich road to Millimry. , 
— 'I'he Boston and Provitlence rail-roiuL A 
company was ineorporutod by the same 
legislature in June, with a capital 

stock of 1,000,000 dollars, for the purpose 
of constructing a rail-road from Hostuii to 
tlie boundary line of Massachusetts, in the 
direction of Pifividence. Surveys of the 
route liave been made. — The Boston and 
Taunton rail-road, A comiiany was in- 
corjiorated in June, id31, by the legisla- 
ture of Massachusetts, with a capital of 
1,000,000 dollars, for the purpose of con- 
structing a rail-road from lloston to Taun- 
ton, and from Taunton to any part of 
Taunton river at which tlic \vatei*s are 
navigable by vessels of heavy burden, 
with liberty, to extend it from Taunton to 
llio line of Massticbusetls in the direction 
of Providence. It is proposed to unite 
this cninpany to the Rosiun and Provi- 
dence rail-road company. 

Kuil-roads have been projected from 
Boston or Lowell to Brattleborougli ; from 
West Stockbridge to the boundary line of 
the slate of New York, to meet a rail-road 
from Albany ; from ihistoii to Salem, to 
he eoiitinued to the northern line of the 
state; from Troy, in New York, at the 
head of navigation on the Hudson river, ^ 
to Beuninglon, a distnnee of thirty miles, 
with a branch to the town of Adams (this 
road is proposed to be continued to Brat- 
tlehorough ; the distance from Bennington 
to Brattleborougli is forty-two miles) ; and 
from Boston to Ogdensburg, in New York. 

The Hudson and Mofuiwk rail-road. 
The company by which this rail-road was 
constructed W'as incorporated by the le- 
gislature of New York in 182(5, with a 
copital of $300,000, witli liberty to in- 
crease it to $500,000. This incix'asc has 
recently taken place. On August 12, 1830, 
the ground was broken at Schenectady for 
the purpose of commencing the coiistruc- 
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tion of a double track road. With two 
slight exceptions, the road Ijetwcen tbe 
Alliariy and Schenectady planes is per- 
fectly straight. The line passes principally 
over high table land, where there is little 
or no population. It is about sixteen 
miles in length. The rail-road com- 
mences at the termination of liie city line 
on the Hudson river, and about tliirteen 
iicrt s of land arc owned by the company 
in the vicinity, part of which w'ill include 
the wharfs which are now consti'ucting 
fi^r the accommodation of the transporta- 
tion on the road. The road crosses South 
Pearl street, under a handsome stone arch, 
and passes thence up the liill with an in- 
clination of one foot ill eighteen, until it 
.reaches the summit, 185 feet above the 
1 ludson. At this place a building is erect- 
ed which contains a double stationary en- 
gine of tw'clve horse ])Ower, for hauling 
up the cars. The road then proceeds 
nortli-wcsterly up to the head of Lydius 
street, to strike which it takes a curve of 
4000 feet radius, and passes over two 
heavy and high embankments, and through 
some deep cuttings near the alms-house. 
From the head of Lydius street (where 
the travel at present terminates), it pro- 
ceeds in the same diiTction, crossing the 
licavy embankment called the Buel via- 
duct," ascending a plane for about three 
miles, of one foot in 225. Aftenvards 
ascending by two other planes at ilifferent 
points, and crossing several waterways, 
upon embankments, it jiroceeds to tbe 
summit at Schenectady. There are in all 
six principal embankments. About four 
miles from Schenectady there is a curve 
in the i*oa(l of 23,000 feet radius. Just at 
the summit is a smaller curve, with a ra- 
dius of 1100 feet. There is also another 
plant* of thn^e miles, wliere the ascent is 
one foot in 270 ; and another of one and 
a half mile, where it is one in 450 feet. 
Tlie descent from the Sclicncctady siiin- 
init to the level of the Hudson is 335 feet. 
At this point a double stationary engine is 
placed. A plane overcomes a height 
of 115 feet, with an inclination like that 
near tlie Hudson, and, running down a 
heavy eiiihaiikmcnt, strikes the canal about 
half a mile from the principal street in 
Schenectady ; but the track is prolonged 
upon a level to within sixty rods of the 
same. The soil tlp’ough which the road 
passes is sandy. Some considerable ele- 
vations are cut through, and several ni- 
viiies crossed. The slo|XJS left by the 
cutting, or formed by the embankments, 
arc to lie covercd with sods. No settling 
of tho road has taken place, except to a 
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veiy slight degree in some of tlieembaiik- 
inetits, which may be easily rectified. The 
road was constructed in the following 
manner: — After the gniilitig is finisheit, 
under each line of the rails, square holes 
are dug at the distance of three feet from 
centre to centre, capable of coiitaitiiiig 
nine cubic feet of broken stone, in clay, 
the holes 01*0 connected by a neck, in 
these holes the broken stone is placed and 
rammed down, so as to form a solid mass. 
The stone, which is principally grati- 
wacke, is broken into pieces that will puss 
through V ring of two inches diutiioter. 
On this tbuiidation, stone blocks, <tress(‘d 
upon the upper side only, are placed. 
The next step is to drill the holes in the 
face of the stone. In these drillings, sinuH 
plugs of locust wood, about four inches 
long and about an inch in diameter, are 
loosely placed. Into tliesc plugs arc <iriv- 
cn the iron spikes wlfieh piiss through and 
hold down the cast iron chairs. Tiie 
chairs are double or single. Tiie double 
chairs are of sidHcicnt length to pass 
across, beneath the rail, and arc used in 
the proportion of one to three single 
chairs, which are on each side of the rail, 
but do not pass under it. Tiie rails 
are of wood, from twenty-one to twenty- 
four feet long and six inches square, 
hewed out of Norway and wliite pine. 
Tiiese rails are placed iti the iron chairs, 
and are wedged with wooden wedges, on 
the outer sicle, into a perfectly true line. 
On these lie the iron raihs, which arc made 
of wrought iron. They are two iiiches 
and a half wide at the bottom, and round- 
ed off to J 7-8ths on the top; their thick- 
ness is 9-lOths of an inch. Theuse bars 
are tongiied and grooved, and are secured 
to the wooden rail hy iron spikes driven 
througli oval ojienitigs. The <*xparisioii 
and contraction of the metal are provided 
for in these openings, and also hy the 
tongues and grooves. Where two burs join, 
an iron plate is placed underneutli ; and 
it is remarked that, although additional 
strength is gained hy this, yet the iron 
rails wear faster at these places than at 
any others. At the distance of twenty-one 
feet, tie pieces, as a further security, are 
laid down to hind the rails to eticli other, 
and to kee|) them in their proper position. 
Broken stone is also laid down between 
the rails, and at the sides of the road. 
Upon the embankments, the roils are laid 
without stone blocks, which are pro- 
posed to be put down after tiie eui*th has 
settled. The other track, which is on the 
south side of the one now in use, is in a 
state of active preparation. Both locomo- 


tive engines and hones ore used upon this 
road. A locomotive has travelled upon it 
with a load of eight tons, at the rate of 
thirty miles per hour. The number of 
jiassengers in October, 1831, averaged 387 
jH?r day. 

The Schiiuciady arid Saratoga rail- 
road. This rail-road is to extend from 
Schciicclady to Ballstoii, and thence tp 
Saratoga. The route is admirably adapted 
for rail-road purposes. Them will he no 
inclination greater than one foot in 400. 
The execution of this work is undertaken 
hy uti incorporated company, with a capi- 
tal stock of $180,000. The total income 
is estimated at $72,000, and the net reve- 
nue at $51,000. This rail- road was eom- 
nieiiceil in tiie siiinriHT of 18.31, and it is 
expected to he finished in the coui’se of 
the year \tsY2. 

'riie Ilhnca and Susquehanna n l-road. 
The h'gislatiire of New York have author- 
ized tiie construction of a rail-rr»ad from 
Ithaca, near the south end of Cayuga 
lake, to the Susipiehaniia river, at Owego. 
The distance is uh(»iit twenty -(>ight miles. 

The Ithaca and Caiskill rail-road is to 
extend Irom Ithaca to Catskill, on the 
Hudson. The distance isahont 107 miles. 
— The Catskill and Canajoharie rail-road. 
This rail-road is to extend from Catskill, 
on the Hudson, to Canajoharie, on tlic 
Mohawk, a distance of seventy -five miles. 
It was commenced in 1831, in the vicinity 
of Catskill, and fifteen miles wore put un- 
der contract. 

'riie Harlem rail-road is to extend 
from Harlem river to the city of New 
York, a distance of about five miles. It 
is purposed that the contemplated rail- 
road from New York to Albany, rimtiiiig 
near the boundary line of the state of New 
York, shall commence at the northern 
teririiiiation of this rail-road. — Kail-roads 
hav<* been jirojected, e.xtending from Schc- 
niictady to Buffalo, passing through Utica 
and Halina; from some point opposite the 
city of New York, through the southern 
counties of the stall?, hy the way of Owe- 
go, and through the vall(?ys of the Hnsqiio- 
iiantia and Ch(‘mimg rivers, to lake Kric. 
at some point between Cattaraugus creek 
and the Pennsylvania boundary line ; from 
the city of New York to Albany, passing 
on the eastern side of the Hudson, as al- 
ready rrientionod, with branches to Litch- 
field in Connecticut, and to Berkshire 
county in Massachusetts; from Utica to 
the Pennsylvania boundary line; from 
Buftalo to the Pennsylvania line; from 
Rochester to the Alleghany river ; from the 
Catskill and Canajoharie rail-road to tlio 
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Susquehanna river; from Buffalo to the 
Cayuga lake ; from Utica to the Cayuga 
lake ; from Utica to Oswego ; from Geneva 
to Ithaca; from Co^erstown to Clairsville; 
from Rochester to Carthage; from Roches- 
ter to Danville ; fi-om Troy to Whitehall ; 
from Jamaica to Brooklyn; from White- 
hall to th6 Vermont line, &c. &c. 

, The Camden and Jlm/joy rail-road com- 
’ mcnces at Camden, on the Delaware, op- 
posite to Philadelphia, and passes through 
Burlington, Boi^entowii, Highstown, 
S|)oiLswood, over South river, and ter- 
minates at Arnhoy.^ The whole distance 
from Camden to Ainboy, in a direct line, 
is sixty miles; by the rail-road the dis- 
tance is sixty-one miles and ten chains. 
The country through which it pass(>s is* 
very level, and, in one instance, for twenty 
miles, nature seems to have forestalled the 
engineer. As this road is designed for 
steam locomotivi.‘s, it is to bo constructed 
in the most improved and substantial 
maimer. At present, however, wooden 
rails arc laid over a great portion of the 
line, in order that the embankments may 
be consolidated, before laying the perma- 
nent truck. Near Bordentown, the rails 
are of iron, upon the jilan of the Liver- 
pool and Mun(;hest(*r rail-road, with some 
variation. Between the chairs and the 
granite sleepers, a thin piece of the wood 
of tlie locust tree, rather large** tiuui the 
chair, is inserted, which, it is thought, will 
neutralize the eilect of the contact of iron 
and granite, which is s;iid to be percepti- 
ble on the Liverpool and Manchester rail- 
road. About a mile of the rail-road has 
been laid with granite rails, on which 
thin platf^ of iron are to be riveted, to 
form tracks. It is intended ultimately to 
lay a double track of rails the whole tlis- 
tance. Between Bordentown and Amboy, 
there is a cut sixty feet deep at the deep- 
est point, extending nearly two miles, with 
varying depth. The soil taken from the 
excavation has been, with great labor, 
placed on the top of the banks, there be- 
ing no valleys near, to be tilled up. The 
culverts and viaducts, in the vicinity of 
Bordentown, arc constructed of stone. 
The embankments are to be sodded, 
which is necessary from the light nature 
of the soil. The binding gravel used upon 
this rail-road was formed by grinding the 
small and smooth stone found under the 
soil, ill a steam mill constructed for this 
purpose. It is anficipatetl that this rail- 
road will be so far completed, by the close 
of the year 1893, as to admit of the pas- 
sage of cars between Camden and Am- 
boy. Jt is calculated that $500,000 per 


annum will be received for the convey* 
anf;c of light freight and passengers. The 
expense of a single track, that is, two lines 
of roils, is estimated at $8000 |)er mUe. 
The execution of this enterprise has been 
undertaken by the Camden and Amboy 
rail -road company, united, in pursuance 
of an act of the legislature of New Jersey, 
to the Delaware and Raritan canal com- 
)>any. The company having been incor- 
porated for the puqioses of transportation 
as well as for constructing tlie rail-road, 
preparations liave been made for fulfilling 
that part of their obligations, by the pur- 
chase of the line of steam-boats on the 
Delaware and Raritan, &c. As the Del- 
aware is frequently closeil with ice during 
a part of the winter, and the trade of Phil- 
adelphia is, in consequence, directed to 
New York, it is supposed that vessels des- 
tined for Philailelphia may put into Rari- 
tan hay, which is open at all seasons, and 
that the cargoes may he thence conveyed 
at once upon the rail-road to the place of 
their destination. In order to secure this 
object, the company lias purchased large 
lots on tlie Raritan and the Delaware, for 
the convenience of ships, steam-boats, &c., 
and it is believed that steam-boats can be 
so constructed ns to ci*oss the Delaware 
between Camden and Philadelphia, at all 
seasons of the year. 

The Patterson and Hudson river raU- 
road is to extend from Patterson, on the 
Passaic, to Jei-sey city and the Pludson 
river, opposite New York, fourteen miles. 
It is proposed to cut a tunnel through 
Bergen ridge. The stock bus been taken 
up, and preparations are making to begin 
tlie work early in the spring of 18B3. Af- 
ter the expiration of fifty years, the state 
of New Jersey baa a right to lake the 
i-oail at an nppmised value. 

The Elizabethtown and Somerville 
rail-road is to extend from Elizabethtown 
to Somerville. The route has been sur- 
ve3'ctl, but the w'ork has not yet (1832) 
been commenced. It is undertaken by 
the Elizabethtown and Somerville rail- 
road company, incorporated by the legia- 
luture of New Jersey in 1830-^1, with a 
capital stock of $200,000, with liberty to 
inci*ease it to $400,000. 

Tho Hest Jersey rail-road and trans- 
portation company was also incor{)oratcd 
at tlie same session, with a capital stock 
of $500,000, with lil)crty to increase it to 
$2,000,000. TIic object of the company 
is the construction of a rail-road from the 
Delaware river, in the county of Glouces- 
ter, or from some point on the Camden 
and Amboy rml-road, to some point on 
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the same nvcr, in the townslup of Penns 
Neck, in the county of Salein. — A charter 
was dso granted to a company to con- 
stnict a rail-road connecting tlie Morris 
c^inal with the Patterson and Hudson 
river rail-road. 

The Mauck Chunk raS-road was the 
first rail-road cunsfructed in Pennsylva- 
nia. It was coinineuced in Januar}*, 
1827, and finished in the succeeding May. 
It extends ironi the coal-mines lu'ar 
Mauch (Miunk, along tlic side of the 
mountain, down an inclined plane of vari- 
ous declivities to the l^high river. Thti 
elevation of the coal-mines al)ove the Le- 
high, at the point where the coal is tleliv- 
ered into the IxKits, is 936 feet. I'Jio mail, 
within half a mile of tlie mine, rist^s 4(> 
feet, when it reaches its extrt*me pouit of 
elevation, 982 feet above the water. At 
the bank of tJic river there is an abrupt 
termination of the inouiitaiii, upon whitdi 
is constructed an inclined plane TOO l*ei‘t 
long, whh a declivity of 225 feet, below 
whicli there is still a fail her descent of 25 
feet down a chute, through which coal is 
conveyed into the IkkUs. Its entini length, 
from the river to the mines, is nine miles, 
and its branches at the ends, and the side- 
lings, four and a half miles more. It con- 
sists of a single track. The least radius cif 
curv’atiire is 437 feet. The rail-road has 
a continued descent from the sniiimit, so 
that the cars descend by their own grav- 
ity. The rails arc of tiiiilxT, covered 
with plates of iron, and resting upon cross 
sleepers, at the distance of four feet from 
each other. 'Plie coal is tnmsjKirted in 
cars, fJiurteen of which are connected to- 
gether, each containing a ton and a half 
of coal. A single conductor rides on one 
f)f the cars, and regulates their iimveineiit. 
From 300 to 310 tons a day are regularly 
discharged into the river. Tl;e empty 
wagons arc drawn hack by mules, who 
ride down the rail-way in cars ; and so 
strong is their [irel’erence of tliis inode of 
travelling dow'ii, tliut, in one instance, 
wdiere they wore .sent up with the coal 
wagons without the mule cars, the work- 
men w’ere not able to drive them down, 
but w'ere actually obliged to drag up the 
ears for tliein to desc^end in. At fii-st the 
wagons d(;s(;ended at the rate of fifleeii or 
twenty miles an hour ; but it was neces- 
saiy to reduce the speed, as it injured the 
machines, and, by agitating the coal, in- 
volved the driver in a cloud of dust. The 
cost of this rail-road w&s $3050 per mile. 

The Mount Ccarbon rail-road conip^' 
was incorporated in the spring of 182d, 
and the rail-road was begun in the suc- 


ceeding Octolxsr. It commences at 
mount Carbon. At tln^ tennination, the 
roail is elevated upon tJiirty-oiie piers of 
masonry erected upon the landings. The 
rontl passes theiiee tlmiugh the gap of 
Shar|) inoimtaiii, following the valley of 
the Schuylkill to Morrisviile. It here 
leaves the Schuylkill at its jiiiution with 
the Norwegian cnn*k, slr<*tching up the 
\ alley of the iattiu*, and crossing it severaf 
tiine.i; hence it runs dircctlv through 
Pottsville to the Forks, a distiuico of 
<>208 feet from the piers. The cast 
braii4‘h is 14,200 feet in h'ligili. It jiasst.'s 
tiiiDugh the Pencil nKftmtaiii tract, and ter- 
minates niMiii tlu; Flowery Fi«‘ld tract, &.c. 
Tin* west itrancli (‘ommenees atMarysville, 
and is llvlOO feet in length. I’hls niil- 
niad has a walih of eightei n surface, 
occupied by a dtaibh* track fr* n the 
li(*ud of both hranelu's to tin* coimiience- 
incnt of the pii‘t*s at mount ( 'arlx'n, w hen* 
a third traek is added. l'a<*h track is lour 
fi‘et eight and a half ineln's wide. At ev- 
ery clistjuiee of eight feet, a drain eightef*ii 
iiicht s in ilepth, and tilled with broken 
stone, crosses to tlu* sitle ditcht,*s, the 
stom* forming a bed iijion which the 
sleepei’s rest. On the sli'4‘p«’rs, w'hieh are 
of oak, cra(ll(*s or eheek-hlocks of the 
sainti material are tn*t*naih'd, in which 
the rails rest, and are w'edg(*d, h(*ing 
thereby elevated ahovi; tlu^ part of the 
sleeper that cross(‘S the lioive-patli. In 
soim* places, however, tia* eheek-hlocks 
and .sicepjTs an* in one solid |>i«‘e(*. The 
rails an* of oak, and, on the main line, arc 
uniformly six inches hyten; hut, on both 
hraiiehe.s, tla^ rails of tlu^ ase(*ii{tiiig track 
are .si.\ iiichtjs by eight. On the heavy 
track, the rails an* of tlu* same dimensions 
us on the main line. 3'he iron plat(‘S on 
w'hich tlu^ w'hej'Is run, an* tw'^o inches 
w'ide by thnu; ciglitlis in thickness, b«*vol- 
e<l on the* edge, and having the nail-holes 
countersunk, the heads Ix'iiig trimmed 
off, to prevent jarring. 3’h(» cost of this 
rail-roud w as $100,900. 

The Schuylkill valley rail-road com- 
mences at Port (ynrhoii, and tf*nninates at 
'ruscarora, a distaiicf* of ten miles. 'l'h(*re 
arc fifteen lateral rail-roads intersecting it, 
the distances of which conihiried, amomit 
to about thirteen miles. The main stein 
coii.sii^ts of a (louhl(3 track. The lat4*rtils 
have hilt a single track. The cost of the 
main stem was .$.5500 ])cr mile ; that of 
the laterals, $2000 jmt mile. 

The Schuylkill rail-road is thirteen 
miles in length, consists of a cloubk? track, 
and cost .$7000 per mile. 

The Mill creek rail-road commences 
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at Port Carbon, and extends Ijp Mill creek 
four miles. This road consists of a single 
track, and cost about $14,000. There are 
about thrco miles of lateral rail-roads in- 
tersecting the main stern, which cost about 
$2000 per mile. 

The fVest Branch rail-road commences 
at Schuylkill lJavcri,and terminates ut the 
loot of the Broad mountain. The length 
of the road, including the west branch, is 
iillccn miles. The main stem has a double 
truck ; the cost was upwards of $150,000. 
'J'licre are als(j about five miles of lateral 
road intersecting it, which consist of a sin- 
gle tra(‘k ; the average cost of the laterals 
was about $2000 per mile. 

'riie Pim^ovt rail-road extends from 
the mines to the Swatara feeder, a dis-< 
taijce of live miles. This road cost about 

$yo,ooo. 

The LiUlt Schuylkill rail-road com- 
mences at Port Cliiitun, and extends up 
the stream to the mines, at Tamaqua, a 
distance of about twenty-three miles. It 
was finished in the latter [)ait of the year 
1 ^. 11 . 

The Lackawaxen rail-road commences 
at the termination of the Lackawaxen and 
Delaware and llu<lson canal, and connects 
that canal with tlie coal bed in Carbon- 
(lule. It is sixteen miles in length, and 
overcomes an elevation of 800 feet. This 
rise is surmounted l)y five inclined planes, 
ill three and a half miles, each from 2000 
to 3000 feet in length. The cars are 
drawn up hy stationary engines. The 
rail-road consists of a single track of 
wooden rails, capped with iron. The cost 
was $0500 |>er mile. 

The ^'UUghany portage rail-road is in- 
timded to coimeet the eastern and western 
sections of the Pennsylvania canal, and 
complete the direct line of comniuiiica- 
tioii between Philadelphia and Pittsburg. 
The route adopted commences at Franks- 
town, and, leading upwards along tlie \ al- 
ley of Blair’s gap run, crosses the Alle- 
ghany iiioimtaiiis at Jlluir’s gap suiiiinit, 
and descends in the \ alleys of Laurel rim 
and the Little (^onemuiigh to Johnstown, 
a distance of thirty-eight and a half miles, 
or in a riglit line of nearly thirty and 
three Ibiirths miles. The summit is 1397 
leet above Frankstowii, and 1137 feet 
above Johnstown, and is to bcsiirinounted 
by means of eleven inclined planes, six 
of which are to be on the eastern, and five 
on the western side of the inountuins. 
The ]>laneii are to be, graduated at an an- 
gle not exceeding three degriM’s, except in 
two instances, where it is optional to adopt 
an inclination of ncarlv live degrees, or to 
42* 


lengthen the route by about tliree foi^a 
of a mile. The sections between the 
inclined planes are to be graduated at an in- 
clination not exceeding thirty feet fier mile, 
and the curvatures are generally limited 
to a radius of 603 feet, except in four in- 
stances ; the most abrupt curvature has a 
radius of 410 feet. It is proposed to cross 
the summit of the mountain by a deep 
cut, about 1500 feet long, the greatest 
depth of which will be eighteen feet. A 
tunnel of 1000 feet, at one of the bends of 
the Conemaiigb, is included in the route, 
hy which the distance will be shortened 
rather more than a mile. The Conemaugh 
will I)t5 crossed twice by bridges. The 
cost of the entire route was estimated at 
$612,000. This rail-road is to be con- 
structed by the state of Pennsylvania. In 
March, 1831, an oppropriation of $700,000 
was made for the construction of this 
rail-road, and the (extension of the Juniata 
division of the Pennsylvania canal from 
Iluntiiigilon to llollidaysbiirg, about two 
and a half miles biwoiitl Fraiikstown; in 
coijse<|uenee of whfcli, the length of the 
rail-road will not exceed thirty-six miles. 
No i)ortiou of the rails have as yet (1832) 
been laid. 

The Centred rail-road extends from 
Pottsville down the valley of the Sham- 
okin crack to Sunbuiy, wijich is near the 
juiictioii of the Susquelianiia with its 
western brancli. A branch rail-road is to 
be constructed to Danville. It is proposed 
to call it the Girard rail-road. 

The West Chester rail-road leads from 
the borough of West Chester, which is 
twenty-three miles west of Philadelphia, 
to Puoli, w here it joins the Philadelphia and 
Cohiiiihia rail-road. It is notv (1832) 
nearly completed. 

Tlie Philadelphia^ Germantoton and 
JVorristotm rail-road will be about nine- 
teen miles in li'iigtb, extending from Pbil- 
adeipliia to Norristown, on the 8rliuyl- 
kill. Tlie section of the rail-road between 
Philadelphia and Germantown is now 
(18^32) in aetive progress, but no portion 
of the rails have as yet been laid. A rail- 
road is projected from Norristown to the 
lAdiigli river, at Allentown. 

The Philadelphia and Delatcare county 
rail-road is to extend from Philadelphia 
south- west(?rly, along the western margin 
of the river Delaware. The route has 
been surveyed, but as yet, active operations 
upon it have not been commenced. I.eave 
bus recently been obtained from the legis- 
lature of Delaware, to continue it through 
that Slate to the Maryland line. This 
work will form part of the dircet line to 
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Baltimore, and will aiTord to vessels which 
may be detained by ice at tlio^ ditferent 
picre in the river, an op|)ortuiiity of dis- 
charging and trans))orting their cargoes to 
Philadelphia. 

The Philadelphia and Columbia rail- 
road is intended to connect the Delaware 
navigation at Philadelphia with that of 
the Susquehanna at Columbia, passing 
through tlie counties of Delavvan^, Ches- 
ter and Lancaster. The principal summit 
on this rail-road is the Mine ridge, which 
is 599 feet above the Delaware at Phila- 
delphia. There are two inclined planes, 
one at Columbia, which is (kiO yards in 
length and ninety feet in height, and the 
otlier, which is 180 feet in height, at the 
Schu^'lkill, near Peter's island, in the vicin- 
ity ot Philadelphia. At the foot of the 
latter inclined plane, the Schuylkill is to be 
crossed by a bridge IKK) feet in length, 
which is now constructing. From the 
Mine ridge gap suiinnit, nt Henderson, 
westward, to the head of the inclined 
plane at Columbia, tiic distance is twenty- 
nine miles, and the ascent and descent is 
848i feet. From the same summit, east- 
ward, to the head of the inclined plane at 
the Schuylkill, the distance is tidy miles, 
and the ascent and descent 940 <l*et, 'Phe 
whole length is 82} miles. It tt'rmiiintes 
in Philadelphia at the intei*sectioii of Vine 
and Broad streets. The sum of }8()00,000 
was appropriated by the legislature of 
Pennsylvania, in March, 1831, towards 
the completion of this work. A large 
pait of the road has been put under con- 
tract, but only a small portion of rails have 
as yet been laid down. It is j)rojKJs«’(l to 
continue the rail-road 'westward, across 
the Susquehanna by the Columbia bridge, 
to the borough of York, a distance of 
fourteen miles. At the session of the 
legislature of Pennsylvania in 1829-^10, 
the following conqinnies were incorpo- 
rated : — The Philipshurfr and Jimiala 
rail-road comj)any, fur tlw purpose of 
constructing a rail-road from the Penn- 
sylvania canal, near the mouth of the I«ittle 
Juniata, to the coal mines in the vicinity 
of Philipsburg. — ^I’iie Taacarora and 
Cold run tumid and rail-road company, 
for the purpose of constructing a rail-road 
and tunnel through^ the SJiarp mountain 
from SkclPs mill to Cold run. — The Alid- 
die Port and Pine creek raU-road compa- 
ny, for the purpose of constructing a rail- 
road from the Schuylkill valley ruil-road, 
near Middle Port, to the Schuylkill canal, 
near the mouth of Pine creek. — The iS^- 
jfcer*« valleu rail-road company, for the 
purpose of constructing u rail-road from 


Milleshurg to Short mountain. — The Bea- 
ver meadow rail-road company, for the 
purpose of constructing a ruil-road from 
Beaver meadow coal mint's to thtJ river 
liehigh,Ht any place above Mauch (4iunk. 
A company was also incorporateti for the 
purpose of constructing a canal or rail- 
road fnnn the Dt'lawnre and Hudson tw 
nal, near the month of tin? Walh'npon- 
pack, to the neighborhood of Cobh’s gap, 
and thence to the eoal hetls on the west- 
ern siile of the Moosic or Lackawnnnock 
mountain. At the session of the. same 
legislature in IKIO— rl, twelve rail-roud 
ct)tnpaiiies were incorporntt'd. Niimerons 
other rail-roads have been projected in this 
state. It has been stated that the whoh; 
* number of rail-roads in Pennsylvania, of 
greater or less extent, is sixty-sevcjii. 

The JVticcaaiit and Vnnehtoun rail- 
road extends from N(!Wcastle, on the Del- 
aware, to the Fik river, near Frenchtown. 
It Cf>nsists of a single truck, with the rc- 
qiiisite nnnihcr of turn-outs, and is nearly 
sixteen and a Imlf miles in length, and is 
only yards h)nger than a perfectly 
straight line drawn between its Itnnini, It 
consists of six curves and six straight linos. 
The ctirves vary in length lr(»ni I9I19 feet 
to 82i ki feet. The radii of the three small- 
est curves is J0,5<>0 feet ; the radius of tho 
largf'st curve is 20,000 feet. Tlic aggre- 
gate length of llic curves is five miles and 
sixteen oiie-himdredths ; that of the 
straight lines is eleven miles and three 
tenths. I'he longest straight line is near- 
ly six miles in extent. The graduation of 
the road varies Irom a perfect level l(» as- 
cents and di^cents of tt,'n feet six inches 
to sixteen teet four inches, to the mile ; at 
one place', fi)r about 4000 feet, the slope is 
at the rate of twenty-nine ll*et to the mile. 
The whole amount of eX(*avation is about 
500,000 cubic yards of earth, exclusive of 
the side drains. 'I’he ainonnt of ('irihuiik- 
iiient is about 420,000 cubic yards. At 
two points, the excavation was attended 
with great difrienlty and expense, es|)e- 
cially at the western termination of the 
road, wliere the cutting was thirty-seven 
feet deep through a solid mass of tough 
red and black clay for a considerable dis- 
tance. Tliere are six principal <*mhnnk- 
incnts, varying in length from J200 to 8000 
feel each, and in height from filloen to 
twenty-five fi'et each. The road crosses 
four viaducts (varying in dimensions from 
twelve fret by ttui to five feci by six), and 
twenty-nine culverts. The viaducts and 
culverts are constnictcd of substantial 
stone masonry. The width of the road 
bed is twenty-six feet, exclusive of the 
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fliile drains. The road is constructed in 
the following moniier : Stone blocks, con- 
taining two cubic feet of stone each, and 
weighing about pounds, are laid three 
feet apart, from centre to centn*, and bed- 
ded in holes two fl»et dce[» and two feet 
square, ujm)!! pure sand or gravel well 
rammed, where tvliite oak sleepers are 
listid upon einhanknients, &c. They ai*e 
laid at the same distance apart, on sills of 
heirdock four inches thick by eight inches 
wide, placed longitudinally, which are, in 
likeniunner, heddiMl in trenches tilled with 
sand or gravel well ranmied. llpoii these 
an^ laid and secured the rails of Georgia 
pitrli pine, six inehes square, on whieh are 
fastetied the in>ii bars, two and one tonrth 
inelies wide, by five eighths of an inch 
thick, with iron plates beneath them, at 
the points of tlu'ir jnnetion. The inner 
c(lg(^ of the rail is chamfered so ns to bring 
the hearing of the; iron bar nearly on the 
cc!itr(‘. Tlie total cost of the rail-road, 
inciiiding the land for its location, whai-fs, 
land ami de|)ots at both ends, locomotives, 
iVc., is estimated at $400,000. 

'rin) IVilmingion and Doivningtoten 
rail-road. A company was incorimrated 
by the legislature of Jlolaware, in 1K31, 
^^itll a eapital of $100,000, with liberty to 
increase it to .$1.50,000, for the piir])oscof 
constructing a rail-road from Wilmington 
to the houndarvline of the state, in the di- 
rection of Dowiiingtowii in Pennsylvania. 

'ria; Baltimore and Susquehanna rail^ 
road was eomiiienced in 1830. It is to 
ext(‘iid from Baltimore to York, where it 
may he eonnerte<l with the Philadeljdiia 
ami Golimihia rail-road, or it may be eoii- 
tiiined to York Haven, on tlie Snsquehnn- 
iia. '^riie distance from Hultimnre to York, 
in conseejuence of the uneven surface of 
tJic country, will not he h'ss tliaii seventy- 
six miles. The fiortioii of the road which 
lies in Mnr}iand, is in active pi-ogress, A 
division of it, seven miles in length, com- 
mencing at Baltimore, has already been 
completed, at an expense of $13, .350 per 
mile. The next division, terminating at 
the fteistertowii naid, which is eight miles 
in length, is now under contract. When 
eoirqili'tcd, it is siq)posed that the average 
c’ost of the road will be rcdiie<Ml to 
$1 1,000 per mile. The art of Maryland, 
’incorporating the Baltimore and Snsquo- 
Imiina ruil-miid company for the purpose 
of constructing this mil-road, has not as 
yet hoon coiicnrred in by Pennsylvania, ns 
i^egards the portion of the ixiad projKJsed 
to he located within the state of Pennsyl- 
vania ; and the rail-road, at pmsent, is to 
terminate at the Maryland and Pennsylva- 


nia boundary line. The company are au- 
thorized, by the legislature of Maryland, 
to construct a lateral rail-road commen- 
cing at some point upon the main stem of 
their rail-road, within ten miles from Bal- 
timore, and extending through Westmin- 
ster to the head waters of the Monocacy 
river. 

The Baltimore and Ohio rail-road is 
intended to unite the city of Baltimore, a 
central point on the Atlantic coast, with 
the Ohio river — the great navigable high- 
way of the Western States. The cere- 
mony of laying the first stone wa.s per- 
formed on the 4th of July, 1828; but it 
was not until the autumn of that year that 
active operations toxvards the construction 
of the work w'cre begun. It commences 
at tlic head of the basin in Baltimore. 
The mil-road in the city is a single track, 
tlie rails of xvhich arc placed at equal dis- 
tances iKitween the curb-stones of the 
side- walks, and consists of hiocks of stone, 
sunk a.s low as the level of the street, viith 
gi-ooves in them for the flanges of the 
wheels, to run with an iron bar for the 
track, sec’urcd in tlie mode adopted on 
otlicr parts of the road. The whole street 
is paved, and is slightly convex. On iliis 
part of the road, horse* power alone is to 
lie used. It is projiosed to construct 
branch rnil->vays to various sections of the 
city. It is also to be continued to the 
city block, a distance of txvo miles, thus 
traversing the whole water front of tlie 
city. From the basin the rail-road passes 
to the depot in Pratt street. The line be- 
tween Pratt street and the Potomac is 
sixty -seven and five eighths miles in 
length. It has been definitively locater\ 
and is divided into six divisions. The 
city division coninienccs at Pratt street, 
and ends at tlie “ first stone,” or south- 
west boundary of the city : the first divis- 
ion commences at the termination of the 
city division, and ends at a point on the 
northern edge of the Frederic turnpike, 
at Ellicott’s mills. These two divisions 
c'lnbrace a distance of about thirteen 
miles and tweiity-tw’o poles. On these 
divisions two sets of tracks are laid, one 
consisting of bars of iron, laid on wooden 
sills, and the other of iron, on stone sills. 
There are' several inapiificeiit viaducts, 
constnicti'd of substmitial stone masonry, 
on this portion of the road. The Carroll- 
ton viaduct over Gwen’s falls is constnict- 
ed of granite. T'he whole exterior is 
hewn. It consists of tw’o arches, and is 
312 feet in length. Its height, from the 
foundation to the top of the parapet, sixty- 
tliree teet nine inches ; from llie surface 
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of the water to the top of tlie parapet, 
tiily-one feet and nine inches. Tlie width 
of the rail- way tra veiling path is twenty- 
six feet six inches ; the chord of the 
arch, springing from tlie abutments, eighty 
feet tliree inches. It is a structure of 
great solidity aiul licauty. The bridge 
across the Patapsco is also of stone, and 
consists of two arches, of fitly-live fec't 
s])aii each, and two of twenty feet span 
each. It is 375 feet in length. There 
are also severui extensive cnibankineiits 
and deep cuts. The bridges, culverts, 
&c., contain, altogethei', 47,300 perches 
of masonry. Tlie cost lor graduation and 
masonry was $ti05,t)12. The second di- 
vision commences at Ellicotfs mills, on 
the right bank of the Patapsco river, Ibl- 
lowing the windings of the river through 
a rugged granite district, and ends at the 
Forks. Almost the whole distance, it is 
a shelf cut out of the bank of the riv<‘r, 
secured against the abrasion of the stream 
by substantial stone einbaukmeiits, or an 
exterior coating of stone. There are veiy' 
few thorough cuts. The hnigtli of this 
division is 11 miles 219 [)oles. It con- 
sists of a double set of tnicks, Laid on 
granite sills, except on high embank- 
inents, where wood was ])referre<l. At 
the Forks of the Patapsco, the road 
reaches an elevation of nearly 300 feet 
alK)ve tide. The cost for gniduation and 
inas<iiiry was .Sllc<,327. The third divis- 
ion begins at the Forks of the Patapsco, 
crossing the west branch, and following 
up its course on the left bank, and ter- 
minates on tlie summit of Pair’s Spring 
ridge. The lengtli of this division is 17 
miles and 104 jKiies. On this division 
there are four bridges, and a sloia? viaduet 
over the Frcderiek turnpike road. TJhj 
chords of the arches of lln? bridges are 
from twelve to twenty-five’ feet; tliat of 
the viaduct is twenty feet. 'Plie jmeent 
and descent of ParFs ridge is overcome 
by four inclined jdanc’s. Two of these 
planes are on this division ; the first,21.50 
feet ill length, with a ris(; of tiOJ leet ; the 
second, 3000 feet in lengtli, witli a ris<; of 
991 feet. This plane temiiiiates at the 
top of the ridge, where there is a level 
000 feet in hmgth, affording space for the 
location of the necessary stationary en- 
gines. A single track of rails has been 
laid on this division, and materials are in 
preparation for the second traerk. Of the 
track which has been finished, a large 
portion is laid with wikmIcii sills. The 
estimated cost for graduation and masoii- 
ly is $132,190. Tlic fourth division be- 
gins on tlie summit of Parr’s ridge, the 


descent of which is overcome by two 
inclined planes. The first is 3200 feet in 
length, with a descent of 159 feet ; and 
the seeuiid is 1900 feet in length, with a 
dcstreiit of Hli feet. The road then pur- 
sues the ravine of Bush ercck, on tlie 
south side of the stream, fur about four 
and a half miles, when it crosses to the 
nortli siile, over a stone bridge of one 
arch of twenty-five feet chord. Thence it 
traverses the north side of the stn;ani to 
its coiiHiieiice with the Moiiocacy, over 
wliieli river it posses upon a hriilge 350 
feet in hmgtli, and ,23 feet 8 indies in 
breadth, and terminates on the west hank. 
The ahutiiieiits and piers of tliis bridge 
are of stone, imd the superstnictiire of 
'•wood. It has three andics, of liO feet 
span each, the chords of which m-e elevat- 
ed above the low- water line of tie Moiio- 
eaey twenty -six li’ct. It is so (rorihiructed, 
that its floor forms a roof impervious to 
water, and protects the timbers heiieuth 
from the weather. Tlie piei*s are ten feet 
thick at the top, and they, as well as the 
uhutmeiits, were raised from a rock 
finmdatioii, at a slope of one inch liasc to 
one foot altitude. There are, besides, in 
this division, six small stone bridges, and 
one viaduct. The length of the division 
is 14 miles 1(13 (loles. A single track, 
laid w'itli wood, has l>eeii finished ujion 
this division. The whole estimated cost 
for graduation and masonry is $13<>,237. 
From the cinumistance that stone suitable 
lor sills has not been found on the upper 
part of the third, nor upon the fourth and 
fifth divisions, including the lateral road 
to Frederick, it became iiecessjiry to lay 
the first track through these divisions witii 
wood instead of stone. The fifth division 
comiiienees at the western teriiiiimtioii of 
the Monocaey hralge, aial, after pui*suing 
the descending valley of that river for 
about a mile and a half, gently div(;rges 
from it, and terminutes at the Point of 
Rocks on the Potomac river. The length 
of this division is eleven miles and nine 
poles. There is no curvature in this divis- 
ion of less radius than il4() ft;et. On 
this division, there arc only three bridges, 
of one arch each, and one viaduct over the 
rail-road, for the ae.eoiriniodatioii of the 
Georgetown and Frederick turnpike road, 
of stone ahutmeiits, and su|>erstructurc of 
wood, of twenty -four feet span. It was 
expee.tiMl that a single truck on this divis- 
ion would Ik! finished by the lieginiiiiig of 
tlie year J8.32, It is anticipated that tho 
Sficoiid track throughout the whole line of 
the rail-rouil will Ijc completed in the 
course of the year 1832. The estimated 
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coHt for the graduation and masonry of the 
fitih division was Tlie lateral 

road to Frederick commences near the 
^v(?Hteni end of the ))ridgc ovf?r the Mo- 
iiocHcy, and, pursuing the wc^iteni margin 
(if tlie river upward for al)out one mile, 
diverges from it to the north-west, and, 
alter crossing the land between that river 
and ('arroll’s creek, terminates at the de- 
]K)t at Fredtjrh^k. This depot is so situated 
as to secMire from it an easy comiTiunica* 
t ioii by lateral rail-ways to all parts of that 
city. The point of teriniiiation of this 
lateral rail-road is sjxty mih!S ten poles 
from JVatt street. It was commenced in 
July, IKiJ. Upon it is one long and deep 
excavation through solid lime-stone rock, 
bi'sides stjveral other rocky cuts of less 
Hiiigiiitiide. The length of this branch is 
:i miles IdO poles. There am no bridges 
upon it. It consists of a single trac.k, laid 
with wood. The estimated cost liir grad- 
uation and masoiiiy was A por- 

tioji of the rail-road is constructed in the 
Ihllovving manner: After the grading is 
linisljcd, small trenches, two leet wide, 
were* lijrnied for the tracks, which are 
filk'd w’ith rubble stone, in which are laid 
the stone rails, which are in no instance 
k'ss than eight inches thick, in a continu- 
ous line. For the length of two feet at 
tlie joinings of the rails, the trenches wore 
cut one toot wider than at any other parts. 
'I’lic upper and inner surliices of these 
rails are dressed perlectly even, as well fis 
tlie ends when! they join. Jiars of 
^^ronghl iron, two and one fourdi iiiehes 
in width and livt! eighths of an inch in 
tliii'kness, are tinui laid on these rails, on 
a liiu* with tlie inner suiiiices, and are se- 
cured with iron rivets, entering idmiit 
three and a lialf inches in holes litted to 
receive them, and tilled with plugs of 
loiMist wood, and at a distance of about 
eighteen imdies. On some sections of the 
niil-niiul, wooden string-pieces and sleep- 
ers are useil. The rails rest in notches 
<*tit in the sleepei*s for that jiiirpose, and 
are secured in th(‘ir position by wocnleii 
^vedg(\s or keys, about twelve inches in 
length, driven horizontally at the bottom 
of the inner siile of each notch. The 
sh'.ep(M*s are from seven to eight feet in 
h' liglli, and are laiil tmnsvf!i-sely, at the 
distance of four fe<!t from centn? to centre. 
I’o accommodate the horse-path, each 
sleeper is hewn down in the middle. 
Under the uotclu^s of the sleepers, the 
earth is excavated so as to form a hole 
twelve inclios in depth, tilled with broken 
stone, upon which the sleeper rests. 
Wljere rock, or other bard substance, in- 


tervenes, the depth is less. The iron bars 
are s(!cured upon the wooden string- 
pieces, by nails or spikes. Immediately 
under the joinings of the iron bars, thin 
plates of iron are let into the wood, and 
the ends of each two adjoining rails are 
fastened to this plate. The breadth of 
the track between the iron bars is four 
feet nine and one fourth inches. The es- 
timated cost of graduating tlie entire line 
of the main road between Baltimore and 
the Point of Rocks, including the lateral 
road to Frederick, and of laying a double 
set of tracks upon the main stem, and a 
single set on the lateral rood, is $1,9(K>,853, 
or $27,128 per mile. About one third of 
this line will be laid with stone rails, and 
•the remaining two thirds with wood. 
TJiere arc only two cur^^es on the whole 
line of a less radius than 395 feet, which 
is fixed as the limit of curvature. The 
breadth of tlie track is four feet nine and 
one fourth inches between the rails. From 
Jan. 1, to Sept. 30, 1831, the number of 
passengers on that portion of the road be- 
tween Baltimore and Ellicott’s mills was 
81,905 ; and, within the same period, 
5931 tons have been transported upon it, 
yielding an income of $31,405, and in- 
volving an expenditure of $10^194. 
Traiisjiortatiori is effected by liorses and by 
steam locomotives. The progress of the 
road beyond tlie Point of Roc^ has been 
inteiTupted by a law'suii between the Bal- 
timore and Ohio niil-ixiad coiiijiajiy, by 
w iiieli this enterprise has been undertaken, 
and the Chesapeake ciuial company. 
TJiis conti-oversy has lately lieeii decided 
in fovor of tlie canal company. Meas- 
ures are now in progress for the extension 
of the rail-mad to the mouth of the Shen- 
andoah. Tliis w ill lay open to the Bal- 
timore market one of the richest and 
most productive sections of Virguiia. A 
farther extension of thirty miles w’ill carry 
the road to Williamsport ; and another 
prolongation of seventy-five miles will 
ciu-iy it to Cumberland, and to a region 
aliouiiding in rich hituiniiioiis coal. 
From this point, the distance will be about 
140 miles to Pittsburg, if tliat should he 
chosen os the point of terniinutioii. This 
won 1(1 make the whole length of tlie road 
tl25 miles. From the extremely unfavor- 
able surtaco ov('r wiiich the road necessa- 
rily jKisses for the first eight miles, in or- 
der to reach tlie valley of tlie Patapsco, 
the expenses across that district were very 
lieavy ; but, in adopting this route, a line 
of road was secured, which, by some ex- 
tensive onihanknients and deep cuttings 
near Baltimore, can be located widi hut a 
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single summit, for a distance of 180 miles, 
and with only two summits rctiuiriiig sta- 
tidnury pow('r along the entire lint' to the 
Ohio river. The approach to the lirst of 
these summits at Parr Spring ridge is by 
an acclivity so gradual as not to exceed 
an average of about eighteen feet to the 
mile; and, as the amount of tonnage 
imssing westward will not be as great as 
that piLssing eastward, this line will be 
more advantag<‘OUS than if it wen; per- 
fectly level. From tlie western side of 
this ridge, to the coal-mines near Cum- 
berland, the route is adapted, along the 
whole distance, to steam locomotives. 
From the eastern base of the Alleghany 
mountain, a series of inclined planes will 
be required to overcome a summit of* 
about 1200 feet ; from thence it has been 
ascertained that the roail may be con- 
ducted to the Ohio river upon a line so 
nearly level as to be traversed without 
dilficulty by locomotive steam power. — 
The Baltimore and Ohio rail-road com- 
pany was incorf)onited by the legislatun; 
of Main land, Virginia ami Pennsylvania. 
The state of Maryland and the; city of 
Baltimore have subsc.ribed for $500,000 
each of the stock of this company. 

The Baltimore and Wcuikinffton rail- 
road is a branch of the Baltimore and 
Ohio rail-road, and its execution has been 
undertaken by the Baltimore and Ohio 
rail-road company. The legislature of 
]\Iary)and has passed an act authorizing 
the Baltimore and Washington turnpike- 
road company to subscritx; $100,000 to 
the stock of this rail-road, reserving to 
the state the right to sulwcribe to the 
amount of five eighths of the cost of the 
road, from its intersection with the Balti- 
more and (Ihio rail-road to the line of the 
district of Columbia, amounting to about 
a moiety of the whole expenditure. I’he 
necessary survej s an; now making. The 
length from the point of its intersection 
with the main stein, near Elkridge land- 
ing, to Washington, will be about thirty- 
three miles. The country admits of a 
graduation to inclination not greater than 
twenty feet to the mile. From the Pa- 
tapscci to Washington, it is probable that 
the radius of curvature need not be less 
than from 1000toT500 feet; and it is be- 
lieved there will be few places where it 
need be less than 3000 feet. There are 
few curvatures between Baltimore and 
Patapsco having a less radius than 1000 
feet. 

A rail-road has been projected from 
jBaltimore to Aniia|)olis. 

The Manchester rail-road is in Ches- 


terfield county, Virginia. It extends 
from Manchester to the coal mines. It 
consists of a single track, and is thirteen 
miles ill length. 

The Petersburg and Roanoke rail-road 
was undertaken to counteract the inju- 
rious effect which the Dismal Swamp 
canal has upon the trade of Petersburg. . 
Formerly, a consid(*rablo portion of the, 
Roanoke trade was conveyed ovfTland to 
Petersburg; but this canal has diverted it 
to Norfolk, though by a long and circuit- 
ous route. A route for this rail-road has 
l>ccn surveyed from Petersburg to the 
Roanoke, a distance of sixty miles; and a 
company has bec'ii incorporated, with a 
capital stock of $400,000 for the jiurpose 
of constructing it. 

Rail-roads have been also projected 
from Bichmond to Lynchbur;’ ; from 
Lynchburg to New river; from Suffolk, 
ill Nansemond county, to tlu; Roanoke 
river, oppositi; to tht; town of Weldon, in 
Nortli Carolina, &.c. 

The Fayetteville rail-road conqiany 
was iiicorimrated by the legislature of 
North Carolina, in 1830, with a capital 
stock of $20,000, for the iniqiose of con- 
structing a rail-road from Fayetteville to 
the Cape Fi‘ar river, at Carnplxdtotvn. 

A company has Ixien lately incorporated 
tor the construction of* a rail-road from 
the cane Fear to the Yadkin. Rail-roads 
have also lK»en proposed from the Yatlkin 
to the Catawba; anil from Wilmington to 
the iron-mining districts, near Statesvilli*, 
]nissiiig tliroiigli Fayetteville and Salis- 
liury. 

The Charleston and Hamburg rail- 
road extends from Charleston to Ham- 
burg, on the Savannah river, optiosite 
Augusta. It consists of two divisions: 
the eastern division, from ('harleston to 
Edisto river, is sixty -two and a half miles 
in length ; the W(;stern division, from 
Edisto to Hamburg, is seventy miles in 
length. The road is constructerl of wochI, 
witii tracks of iron, and is designed tor 
steam locomotives. This cnteiqirisc 
was undertaken by the South Carolina 
canal and rail-road company, which has, 
however, received pecuniaiy assist.once 
from the state of South Carolina. A sec- 
ond rail-road, of about the same length, is 
also embraced within the objects of tlie 
company. It is to extend from Charles- 
ton to Columbia. 

Companies have been incorporated by 
the legislature of Alabama, to construct a 
rail-road from Montgomeiy to Chattahoo- 
cliie, opposite Columbus, fn Georgia, and 
from Selma, on the Alabama, through 
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Elyta and Montevallo, to Decatur, on the 
Tennessee. A rail-road bus been pro- 
jected from Augusta to Ileshman’s lake, a 
distance of fifty miles. Its object is to 
avoid the delay experienced in getting 
sii[)plics for tbe interior from the uncer- 
tain navigation of the Savannah river. A 
rnil-roud has also been [)roposed between 
Augusta and (Columbus, iii Georgia, on 
llie Cbatuhoocbie. 

Tbe LcTinf^on and Ohio raiUroad was 
conirnonced in 1831. It is to extend from 
Lexington to Frankfort, and thence to the 
Ohio river just below the falls, near 
Shipping[M)rt, ^'hiclT is distant two 
miles from Louisville. It will be about 
eighty miles in length. The Louisville 
canal, round the falls of the Ohio, tenni- 
naK'S also at Shippiiigport. The Lex- 
ington and Ohio rail-road compfuiy, by 
wliich this enterprise is undertaken, was 
incorporated by the legislature of Ken- 
tucky, in 1830, with a ca|)ital slock of 
, 91 , 000 , 000 . In Ohio, a rail-road has 
hc(*n projected from Wheeling to lake 
Erie, and a grant has been made by the 
legislature of that state for the f»nrpose. 
It is also proposed to construct a rail-road 
from Mud river to lake Erie, and from 
Steubenville, on the Ohio, to the Ohio 
state canal, &c. &c. 

The Illinois and Michigan rail-road is 
to commence at Chicago, on lake Michi- 
gan, and continue in a south-westerly 
(Hr(*ction, eleven miles and u half to the 
summit level ; in this distance the ascent 
is only twenty-five feet. After passing 
the summit level, it is to cross, and con- 
tinue along the river Dcs Plaines, to the 
foot of the Illinois rapids, the distance of 
eighty-five miles, with a descent of ex- 
actly two feet ])er mile ; thus giving, in 
tin* distance of ninety-six and a half miles, 
only 11)5 feet rise and fall. 

The Detroit and Pontiac raU-road, A 
comfiany has been f()rined, and n survey 
rnafle, for a rail-road from Detroit to Pon- 
tiac, a distance of twenty-five miles. 

The Tuscvmbia rail-road was con- 
structed in order to avoid the Muscle 
shoals, and extends from Tuscumbia to 
Decatur. It was commenced in 1831. 
It consists of a single track of rails, and cost 
about $3500 per mile. It is also proposed 
to (*xtend the Lynchburg and New river 
rail-road to Knoxville. Rail-roods have also 
been projected from Nashville to Frank- 
lin, and from Columbia to the Ten- 
nessee. 

The lake Pontchartrain rail-road is 
about four miles and a half in length, and 
extends from lake Pontchartrain to New 


Orleans. It consists of a single track. It 
is perfectly straight, and nearly level, tbe 
ascent and descent being only sixteen 
inches. The roils weigh thirty-five pounds 
per yard. The cost was $15,000 per 
mile. The company, by which it was 
constructed, was incorporated in January, 
1830, with exclusive privileges, for twenty- 
five years. The road was finished and 
opened on April 10, 1831. An act of 
congress was obtained by the company 
in the session preceding, establishing a 
port of entry on lake Pontchartrain ; and 
the company are now constructing an ar- 
tificial harbor anil breakwater in the lake, 
at the termination of the rail-road. This 
2 )ort is called Port Pontchartrain. 

♦ The West Feliciana rail-road. A com- 
pany was incorporated by the legislature 
of Louisiana for the purimsc of construct- 
ing a niil-road from the river Mississippi, 
near St. Francisville, to the boundary line 
of Louisiana and Mississippi, in the direc- 
tion of Woodville, in Mississippi. — For 
more particular information on the sub- 
jects of this article, see the works of Mr. 
Tredgold and Mr. Wood, and the reports 
of the various engineers on the diflerent 
rail-roads. Those relating to the Balti- 
more and Ohio rail-road give the results 
of very numerous experiments and esti- 
mates, which throw great light u]^n the 
subject of the construction of rail-roads 
in the U. States. 

Rain. This meteorological phenome- 
non depends upon the formation and dis- 
solution of clouds. The humidity sus- 
pended in the atmosf)here is derived from 
the evaporation of water, partly from land, 
but chiefly from the vast expanse of the 
ocean. A surface of lake, of pasture, 
cornfield or forest supports a continual 
evaporation, augmented only by the dry- 
ness of the air, aud the rapidity of its suc- 
cessive contacts. Even ploughed land 
will supply nearly as much moisture to 
the atmosphere as a sheet of water of 
equal dimensions. If the whole of the 
waters, wrhich fall from the hi?avcns, were 
to return again, the evaporation from the 
gn>nnd might be sufficient alone to main- 
tain the perpetual circulation. But more 
than one third of all the rains and melted 
SHOW'S are carried by the rivers to the 
ocean, which must hence restore this con- 
tinued waste. The air, in exhaling its 
w'ntcry store, is rendered quite damp ; but 
it may afterwards become dry, on being 
transported to a warmer situation. Such 
is the case w’ith the sea-breeze, particular- 
ly in summer. It arrives on the shore 
cold and moist; but ns if advances into the 
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interior of the coiitiiioiit, it grows 
milder and drier. TJie moisture de|M)8it- 
ed by a body of air in iiiinute globules, 
w!:ich remain suspended or subside slow- 
ly in the atinosplieie, constitutes a cloud. 
When it comes near ns, whether it hovens 
on the tops of tlic hills or spreads over 
the valleys, it receives the name of a fog. 
The production of rain has, from the 
earliest titiies, enga^d the attention of 
philoso]>hei*s ; but it was reserved for 
doctor James Hutton, of Edinburgh, to 
afford tlic true solution of the problem. 
His theory of rain was made known in 
1787 ; since which period it has been 
greatly neglected by writers upon meteor- 
ology, until within a very few years. We 
shall now give an outline of doctor Hiit-« 
tuifs views. Air, in cooling, it is known, 
has the property of depositing the mois- 
ture it contains. But how, it may he 
asked, is it cooled in the free atinospheiv, 
unless by tlic contact or commixture of a 
colder portion of the same fluid ? Now 
the portion of air which is chilled must, in 
an equal degree, warm tlie other. If, in 
consequence of this mutual cliange of con- 
dition, the former be disposed to resign 
its moisture, tlie latter is more inclined to 
retain it ; and, consequently, if such oppo- 
site effects were bulancod, there could on 
tir^ whole be no prccipiuilion of moisture, 
x'he separation of moisture, on the mixing 
of two masses of damp air at different 
temperatures, would therefore [irove, that 
tlie dissolving power of air suflers more 
diminution from losing part of the coin- 
hined heat, than it acquires augmentation 
from gaining an equal measure of it; and, 
conse(|uentiy, this power must, under equal 
accessions of heat, increase more slowly 
at first than it does afterwards, thus ad- 
vancing always with accumulateil celeri- 
ty. Tlie quantity of moisture which air 
can hold, thus increases in a iiiiich faster 
ratio than its temperature. Tiiis great 
principle in the economy of nature was 
traced by doctor Hutton from indirect ex- 
jieriencc. It is the simplest of the accel- 
erafnig kind, and perfectly agrees with the 
law of solution, which the hygrometcT 
has established. Suppose equal hulks of 
air in a state of saturation, and at the dif- 
ferent temperatures of 15 and 45 ceiilesi- 
inal degrees, were ‘intermixed ; the com- 
pound arising from such union will evi- 
dently have the mean temperature of 30®. 
But since, at these temperatures, the one 
portion held 300 parts of humidity, and 
the other 800, the aggregate must contain 
1000 paits, or either half of it, 500 ; at the 
mean or resulting temperature, however, 


this portion is^ only capable of suspending 
400 piuls of humidity, and, consequently, 
the difference, or 100 parts, amounting to 
the two hundredth part of the whole weight 
of air, must he precipitated from the coni- 
Iiouiid mass. In this example, it has been 
assumed that the portions of differently 
heated air were siituratcd with moisture 
liefore mixing ; hut it is only required that 
they should approximate to this condition.' 
Tlic effect, however, of simple coinrnix- 
ture would, in most cases, he very small. 
To explain the actual phenomena, we 
must have recourse to the mutual u|>ci\i- 
lioii of a chill anrf of a , warm current 
driving swiftly in opjiosite directions, and 
continually mixing and shifting their siir- 
taces. liy tins rapidity, a larger volume 
of the fluid is brought into contact in a 
given time. Suppose, for instance, tiai 
one current to have a temperatur. of 50®, 
and the other that of 70® Fahr. ; the blend- 
ing surfaces will therefore assume the 
mean tenqieratnre of GO®. Consequently 
the two streams throw together 200 and 
334.2 parts of moisture, making 5(37.1 
parts fur the conqionnd, which, at its 
actual temperature, can hold only 258.G 
parts; the ilitference, or 8.G j mils, forms 
the measure of pnT/ipitation, correspond- 
ing to the 2.32r)th of the whole weight of 
the commixed air. It would thus n^quire 
a column of air 30 mil(‘s in length to fiir- 
iiisli, over a given spot, and in the space 
of an hour, a deposit of moisture ecjiial to 
the height of an inch. If tlie sum of the 
opfiosite velocities amoimted to GO miles 
an hour, and the iiitermingliiig influence 
extended hut to a quarter of nn inch at the 
grazing surfaces, tlierc would still, on this 
supposition, he proiluced, in the same 
time, a fall of rain reaching to half an inch 
in altitude. These qnantitic,s come with- 
in the limits of probiihility, and agree 
suflicicntly with experience and observa- 
tion. But in the higher temfieratiiros, 
though I lie difference of the heat hctwe<*n 
the ojipusitc strata of air should remain 
the same, the measure of aqiujous precip- 
itation is greatly increased. Tims, while 
the mixture of (iqnal masses of air, at the 
teinjMn’atnres of 40° and G0°, is only G.G, 
that from a like mixture of 80° and 100° 
anioiints to 19. Tliis result is entirely 
conformable to observation, for showers 
are most copious during hot weather and 
in the tropical climates. The quantity of 
rain precipitated from the atmosphere, 
thus depends upon a variety of circum- 
stances, — on the previous dampness of 
the commixed jiortions of the fluid, — 
their difference of* Jjcat, — the elevation of 
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their mean temperature^ — and the extent 
of the combination which takes place. 
When the deposition is slow, the very 
minute aqueous globules remain suspend- 
ed, and form clouds ; but if it be rapid 
and copious, those particles conglomerate, 
and pr^uce, according to the temperature 
of the medium through which they de- 
scend, rain, mist, snow, or hail. The fore- 
going theory tallies precisely with what 
we experience in the connexion of rain 
with the variable nature of the winds. 
Steady dry weather is always accompa- 
nied by a steaclyjdirectioii of the wind ; 
whereas, itritHny weather, the winds are 
unsteady and variable. The heavy rains 
that fall in India always take place during 
the shifting of the monsoons ; and while 
they last, the winds are always veering. — 
The annual quantity of rain is greatest at 
the equator, and gradually diminishes os 
we approach the pole. This will be evi- 
dent from the following tabic, showing 
the annual deptli of rain in differaut lat- 


itudes: 

Grenada, .... 

Lot. N. 

12° 

Fall of Riiin. 
126 inches. 

Caiie F'ran^ois, 

HP 4(7 

120 « 

Calcutta, .... 

22° 

81 « 

Rome, 

41° 54' 

39 “ 

England,. . • . 

50° to 55° 

31 “ 

Petersburg, . . 

50° 16' 

16 « 

Ulcaborg, . . . 

65° 1' 

134 “ 


On the contrary, the number of rainy days 
is smallest at the equator, and increases in 
proportion to tlie distance from it. From 
north latitude 12^ to the mean number 
of rainy days is 78. 

From 43° to 4G° the mean number is 103 

« 40° « 50° “ « “ ‘‘ 134 

« 50° « 00° “ “ “ “ 101 

Hence it is obvious that the rain fulls in 

very heavy showers in warm climates, 
and that it becomes more and mom gentle 
ns wo advance towards the pole. Con- 
sequently, in hot climates, the air must be 
much less loaded with moisture, and tiie 
rate of evaporation much greater than in 
cold climates. For when rain falls very 
heavy, a great ]K>rtion of it runs off by 
the surface, and flows into the sea. But 
this happens to a much less extent when 
the (all of rain is more gentle. 

Rainbow. To what has been said on 
this subject in the article OpUca^ division 
J^atural Phenomewiy we will only add, 
that in a stormy sea, in which the water is 
frequently sent up into the air in large 
drops, the rays of the sun form in them 
inverted rainbows, of which from twenty 
to thirty ore frequently visible at the some 
VOL. X. 43 


time. They usually have but two colors ; 
yellow upon the side towards the sun, and 
pale green upon the otlier side. The a[>- 
pearance of two rainbows, intersected by 
each other, which sometimes takes place 
on the seacoost, when the rain>cloud is 
over the water, is perhaps the effect of the 
image of the sun reflected from the sur- 
face of the water. In the morning, we 
often see the colors of the raipbow in tlie 
dew-drops on tlie meadov^ where the 
bow is hyperbolical or elliptical. Rain- 
bows likewise have sometimes been ob- 
served in the night, which arise from the 
refraction and dispersion of the colored 
rays of the moon in the drops of rain ; 
they are, however, very faint, and usually 
form only white and yellow bows. The 
bishop of Spalatro, Antony de Dominis, 
gave the first accurate explanation of the 
piincipal rainbow, in a treatise which ap- 
peared at Venice in the begiiuiing of the 
seventeenth century ; but we are indebted 
to Newton ft >r the complete elucidation, on 
mathematical principles, of this bright ap- 
pearance of the heavens ( Optica^ London, 
170(J, quarto). (See Iris.) 

Raingauge, or Pluviometer; a ma- 
chine for measuring the quantity of rain 
tliat falls. There are var* ous kinds of rain- 
^uges : one of the best is a hollow cylin- 
der, having within it a cork-ball attached 
to a wooden stem, which passes through 
a small oiiening at the top, on which is 
placed a large fiiiuiel. When this iustni- 
ment is placed in the o])en air, in a free 
place, the rain that falls within the circum- 
ference of the funnel will run down into 
the cylinder, .and cause the cork to float ; 
and the quantity of water in the cylinder 
may he seen by the height to which the 
stem of the float is raised. The stem of 
the float is so graduated as to show, by its 
divisions, the number of perpendicular 
inches of >vater wdiich fell on the surface 
of the eartli since the last observation. It 
is hardly necessary to observe tliat, after 
eveiy observation, the cylinder must be 
emptied. A very simple raingauge, and 
one w'hich answera all practical purposes, 
consists of a cop{)er funnel, the area of 
whose opening is exactly ten square inches. 
This fuiuiel is fixed in a bottle, and the 
quantity of rain caught is ascertained bv 
multiplying the weight in ounces by 17^ 
which ^ves tlie de{)th in inches and parst 
of on inch. In fixing these gauges, care 
must be taken that tlie rain may have free 
access to them. Hence tlie tops of build- 
ings arc usually the best places. When 
quantities of rain, collected in them at dif- 
ferent places, are pompared, the instru- 
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inents ought to be fixed at the same lieights 
above the ground at both places, because, 
at difTerent heigiits, the quantities are al- 
ways diflerciit, even at the some place. 
(See Rain,) 

Rajah ; the hereditary princes of the 
Hindoos, who, before the subjugation of 
the country by the Moguls, governed the 
various countries of llindoostan, as they 
still continue to do in some instances, 
though they are generally dependent on 
the Europeans. They lielong to the caste 
of Cshatriyas, or Cheht(»rae. (See Caate^ 
and Hindoos.) In the East Indian islands, 
esjiecially in the interior of them, where 
the arms of foreign conquerors have 
never pen<»trated, there are yet many in- 
dependent rajahs, — Rajah is the prefix 
to iiKuiy geographical names in the East 
Indies. 

Rajasthan (or the central and western 
Raj [loot states) extends from to 30® 
north latitude, and from 00® to 78® east lon- 
gitude, comprising 350,000 s(juar«' mile 4 «. 
It consists of seven states, belonging to the 
Rritish dominions. This countiT was, 
comparatively, but little known to Europe- 
ans, until the publication of a valuable 
work on it by colonel Tod, who had been 
for a long time in authority there. TJic 
work is of much interest to the gtjograiiher, 
tlie historian, the lover of poetry, and the 
linguist, and brings to light curious traces 
of institutions similar to those of Euro{)e. 
Were other remote countries of tiie East 
explon^l in the same spirit, many more 
such analogies would pnibably Ixi found. 
See the Jhinals and Jlntiquitics of Rfijast- 
han, by LituL Col, James Thd^ late Political 
^^gent to the Western Rajpoot States (4to., 
iiOndon, 18*^9). 

Rajpootana. (See Rniasthan.) 

Rakk ; a term applied to the musts 
when they are out of a fioiiienfdicular sit- 
uation ; as. Thill ship’s mainmast rakes aft. 

Raki.ng; the act of cannonading a ship 
on the stem, or head, so lliat the balls 
range the whole length of the decks, which 
is one of the most dangerous incidents that 
can happen in a naval action. Tliis is fre- 
quently callc,d raking fore ernd aft, and is 
similar to what is termed by engineers en- 
filading, 

UAr.EiGH, or Ralegh, sir Walter, a dis- 
tinguished warrior, statesman, and writer, 
in the reigns of Elizabeth and James I, 
was the second son of a gentleman of an- 
cient family in Devonshire. He was bom 
in 1555J, in that county, and was sent to 
Oriel college, Oxford, where his proficien- 
cy gave a high opinion of his capacity. 
1 [is active disposition and martial ardor led 


him, at the age of seventeen, to join a body 
of gentlemen volunteers raised to assist 
the French Protestants. He subsequently 
acconqianied tlie forces sent under gene- 
ral Norris to assist the Dutch, and altor- 
wards nccom[)anied his half-brother sir 
Humphrey Gilbert in a voyage to New- 
toundland. On his return, he distinguish- 
ed himself in the Irish relMdlion, and was 
rewarded for his services by a consiil- 
erable estate in Ireland. His favor at 
court was advanced by a well-known act 
of gallantry. The ([ueen, in a wulkiunong 
a crowd of courtiers, having come to a 
s|)ot in which the [mth was Ooi-trucU'd by 
mire, Raleigh immediattdy took oif his 
rich )>lush cloak, and spread it on the 
giound for a loot-cloth. In 1584, his ac- 
tive dis{M>sition was manifested in aschetne 
for the discoveiy and settlement of those 
parts of North America not ahtjad} ap- 
propriatetl by (3iristian states. Hy his in- 
terest, he obtained a very extensive )mtent 
lor this purpose ; and, with the help of 
friends, two ships w(*re fitted out. These 
vessels having carried honu? cjirgoc's that 
sold well, a second expedition of seven 
vessels followed, under the command of 
sir Richard (Jrenville, Raleigh’s kinsman. 
The latter enteri)risc3 terminated in the set- 
tlement of Virginia, so called in honor of 
queen Elizabeth, and is said to have first 
introduced tolmcijo luid potatoes to Eu- 
rope. In the moan tiim^ ho was honored 
with knighthood, and rewarded by several 
lucrative gnints, including a hu’ge. share of 
the Ibiieited Irish estates. He was one of 
thtj council to wIkjui the consi<leration of 
the iKist means of o[>])osing the Simuish 
armada was intrusted, and was among the 
number of volmiteei's wdio joined the 
English licet with ships of their own. In 
1589, he accompanied the expelled king 
of Portugal in his attempt to reinstate him- 
self, for which service he received several 
additional nvirks of favor mid emolument ; 
tor, although fond of glory, he was almost 
etpially so of gain. On his return from 
Portugal, lie visited Ireland, and contract- 
ed an intimacy with Sjienser (q. v.), who 
celebrated sir Walter under the title of the 
Sheplierd of the Ocean, and to his Faery 
Uueen prefixed a letter to him explanato- 
ry of its ])lan and design. The latter, in 
return, introduced t!>e poet to Elizabeth. 
In 1592, he commanded an expedition 
with a view of attacking Panama; but 
was recalled by the (}uceu, and, wjon after, 
incurred hei displeasure bv an amour 
with one of her maich) of honor, the 
daughter of sir Nicholas Tlirockmorton. 
Although he mode the best reparation in 
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his power by manying that lady, he was 
iiTii)risoned lor some months, and banish- 
ed the queen’s presence. To recover fa- 
vor, he planned an ex[)editiun to Guiana, 
in which he embarked in February, 1505, 
and reached tlie Orinoco ; but was obli- 
ged, by sickness and contraiy winds, to 
I’etiim, after liaving done little more than 
toko a formal possession of the country 
in tlie name of Kli/abeth. In 159f), he 
had so tar regained favor that he tiad a 
naval command under the earl of Essex, 
with whom a diffoTeiice ensued, that laid 
the fijundatio u ()f g histing enmity lietween 
tlifiin. alter was 6ub8(^(|uently fully 

njstoml to th<j gocsl graces of Elizalieth, 
who nominated him to the govenimentof 
Jersey. He witnesH(3d the ruin of his an- 
tagonist, the earl of Esscix, whose execu- 
tion he urged, and [tersonally viewed fnim 
a window in the armory. (See Devereux,) 
The s|MH3dy death of the (jueen, which 
this very catastrophe hastened, jnit a pc- 
rioil to Jiis pr(isp<*rity. James I, whom, 
with some other courtifirs, he sought to 
limit in his power of introducing die Scots 
into England, resented that attempt, and 
disliked him as the enemy of his friend 
die earl of Essex, Although received 
w’itJi external civility at couit, he was de- 
prived of his {Mistof captain of the guards, 
and evidently discountenanced. This 
treatment preyed u|)on liis high spirit; 
and, u conspiracy having lieeii fonned for 
the pur[)dsc of pla<'iiig U|K)n the throne 
the lady Arabella Stuart, sir Walter was 
accuiscd of jiarticipating in it by lord Cob- 
liaiii, to whose idle proposals he had given 
ear, without approving them. By the base 
suliservience of the jury, he was brought 
in guilty of high treason, even to the sur- 
prise of the attorney -general Coke h'un- 
self, who d(3C.lan3d that he had only 
charged him with misprision of treason. 
Raleigh was reprieved, mid committed to 
the Tower, when; liis wife, at her earnest 
solicitation, was allowed to reside wiili 
him, ond where his youngest son was 
boni. Though his estates, in general, 
were preserved to him, the rapacity of the 
king’s minion, die infamous Cur, seized 
on his manor of Sherborne, upon a flaw 
found in his prior conveyance of it to his 
son. It was not until after twelve ycw*s’ 
confinement that he obtained his libera- 
tion, during which interval he conqMised 
the ^;atcf part of his works, and especial- 
ly his History of tlie World. He was on- 
ly released, at last, by the advance of a 
large sum of money to the new favorite, 
Villiers (sec Buckit^ham ) ; and, to retrieve 
his broken fortunes, he plomied onodier 


expedition to America He obtained a 
patent under the great seal for making a 
settlement in Guiana ; but, in order to re- 
tain a ])ower over him, the king did not 
grant him a pardon for the sc;nteuce pass- 
ed u}xjn him for his alleged treason. How 
far Raleigh knowingly deceived the court 
by his representations of rich discoveries, 
and gold mines, it is uniiossible now to as- 
certain ; but, having reached the Orinoco, 
he despatche^i a portion of his force to at- 
tack die new Sfiunish settlement of St. 
Thomas, which was captured, with the 
loss of his eldest son. The expected 
plunder, however, proved of little value ; 
and sir Walter, after having, in vain, at- 
tempted to induce his captains to attack 
other Spanish settlements, an'ived at 
Plymouth in July, 1618. In the mean 
time, the; SjiaiiLsh mnbassador had pro- 
duced such an effect upon James (see 
James /), who was seeking the hand of the 
Infanta for his son Charles, diat Raleigli 
was mrested, and committed to the Tower. 
James had reason to be oflended with die 
conduct of Raleigli against a power in 
amity with himself^ and might have tried 
him for this new ofteiuie ; but, with his 
usual meanness and pusillanimity, deter- 
mined to execute him on his former sen- 
tence. Being brought before the court of 
king’s bench, hfs pu;a of rni implied par- 
don by his subsequent command was 
overruled ; and, the doom of death being 
pronounced against liiiii, it was carried 
into execution the following day (October 
2J), 1()18), in Old Palace-yard. His beha- 
vior at tlic scaffold was cahn ; and, after 
addn^ssing tiic people at some length in 
liis^ own juslitication, he received the 
stroke of death with perfect composure. 
Thus fell sir Walter lialeigh, in the sixty- 
sixth year of his age, by one of the most 
odious acts of the disgraceful reign of 
James I. As a politician and public char- 
acter, this einiiieiit person is open to much 
aiiimadvtn'sion ; hut, in extent of ca|>acity 
and vigor of mind, lie had few eipials, 
even in an age of great men. His tvrit- 
ings aix; on a variety of topics, poetical, 
inilitar}', maritime, geograjihical, political, 
and historical. I>Iost of his miscellane- 
ous pieces have ceased to be mteresting, 
but bis History of the World is one of the 
liest specimens of the English of his day, 
being at once the stvie of the statesman 
and the scholai*. ’the compass of the 
work did not admit fulness of narrative, 
but lie is often on acute and eloquent 
rensoncr on historical events. The best 
edition is that of Oldys (1736, 2 vols.,fol.). 
Of liis miscellaneous works, on edition by 
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doctor Birch was published in 1748, in two 
volumes, octavo. 

Raleigu, city, and metropolis of North 
Carolina, in Wake county, six miles west 
of Neuse river, sixty miles north of Fay- 
etteville, one hundred and forty north- 
west of Newbem, and two hundred and 
eighty-eight from Washington; lat 35^ 
47' N, ; Ion. 78° 48' W ; population in 
1830, 1700. It has a pleasant and ele- 
vated situation in a healthy country. Be- 
sides the government buildings, "it con- 
tains many others for public use, which 
are convenient and elegant. In the cen- 
tre of the town is a pleasant square con- 
taining ten acres, from which extend four 
streets, dividing the city into four quarters. 
The four large streets arc ninety-nine feet 
wide, and the others sixty-six. The state 
house, in the centre of the square, was 
burnt down in the summer of 1831, and 
the statue of Washington, by Caiiova, al- 
most destroyed. There are several highly 
respectable schools for males and for fe- 
males. The trade of Raleigh is chiefly with 
Fayetteville, Newbern, and Petersburg. 
Boats have sometimes ascended the Neuse 
within eight miles of Raleigh. Near the 
town is an excellent quarry of granite, 
and one of steatite twelve miles distant. 

RALLEiVTANDO, also Ritardando, Or 
Lentando (Italian), in music, indicates 
that the time of the passage over which 
it is written, is to be gradually retarded. 

Ralph, James, a native of Philadel- 
phia, in North America, went to England 
as a literary adventurer iii 1725, in com- 
mny with Benjamin Franklin. In 1728, 
Ralph published a poem, entitled “Night,” 
to which Pope thus alludes in the L^n- 
ciad : — 

'‘Silence, ye wolves, while Ralph toCynUiia howls. 
Making night hideous,— answer him, ye owls !” 

He afterwards attempted the drama, but 
without success ; and having produced a 
tragedy, a comedy, un opera, and a farce, 
he took up the employment of a party 
writer. In 1742, he published an Answer 
to the Memoirs of Sarah, Duchess of 
Marlborough ; and in 1744, appeared his 
History of England, during the reigns of 
Charles II, James H, William 111, &c. 
(2 vols., folio), which, as a work of re- 
search, is by no meank destitute of merit 
He was at len^h connected with the pol- 
iticians and literary men who were at- 
tached to the service of Frederic, prince 
of Wales; in consequence of which, 
Ralph is said to have become possessed 
of a manuscript written by the prince, or 
under his direction, to which so much im- 
portance was attributed, that a gratuity or 


a pension was bestowed on the holder, ns 
a compensation for surrendering it. He 
obtained a pension afler the accession of 
George HI, but be did not long enj^y it, 
us his death took place in 17G2. Berides 
the works mentioned, he published a trea- 
tise on the Use and Abuse of Parliaments 
(2 vols., 8vo.); the Case of Authors by 
Profession (8vo.) ; and a number of iX)lit- 
ical pamphlets. 

Ram, Battering. (Sec Battering Ram.) 

Ramberg, John Henry, distinguished 
for his paintings and etchings, was horn 
in 17(>7, in Hanover. He. first showed his 
tulont by drawings of scenes Vi/ the Hartz 
mountains. These drawings liecarno 
known to the king of England, his sovc- 
rV^ign, as elector of Hanover, who induced 
him to go to London, where he prov ided 
for him. He remained nine years in that 
cupitid, and perfected himself under Rey- 
nolds. Murphy, Baitolozzi, and other en- 
gnwers of the hrat rank in England, en- 
graved drawings of his. In 1788, the king 
sent hiin to Italy, whence he returned to 
Hanover, where he was appointed jiainter 
to the court. Few painters and design- 
ers have produced so many works as ho 
has ; hut this rapidity prevented the full 
developement of his talent. Ramhcrg dis- 
tinguished himself particularly in the hu- 
morous caricature. The drawings to the 
magnificent edition of Wieland’s works 
am all hy him : some lie etched himself. 

Rambouillet, a village of France, 
thirty miles south-west of Paris, and near 
the extensive forest of the same name. 
Here is situated a royal castle, with exten- 
sive grounds, and several large buildings 
connected with it. The castle has a fine 
library, and there is a celebrated breed of 
merino sheep hem, introduced hy Louis 
XVI, in 1788. Rambouillet was bought 
by that prince in 1778, and was one ofTiis 
favorite it^idences. It was also the fa- 
vorite resort of Charles X for hunting, 
and here he retired when obliged to alian- 
don St. Cloud, afler the revolution of 
1830. He was, however, forced to quit 
Rambouillet for Cherbourg, by the ap- 
proacii of a Parisian force on the night of 
August 3d. 

Rameau, Jean Philippe, an able French 
theorist in the science of music, was a 
native of Dijon, bom in 1683. Having, at 
an early age, acquired some skill in mu- 
sic, he joined a strolling company of per- 
formers, by whose assistance a musical 
entertainment of his composition was 
represented at Avignon, in the eighteenth 
year of his age. He was aflerwards ap- 
pointed organist in Clermont cathedral, ap- 
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plied himself to the study of tlic principles 
of his profession, and, in 1722, printed tiie 
first fruits of his invostii^ulion in a treatise, 
entitled TraiU de VHarmonie, Four years 
after appeared his Nouveau Sysltme de 
Musique Thioruivi^^ whicli was followed 
by his Giniralwn Hannonique, In 1750, 
he published his celebrated Disaertaiion 
sur le Principe de VHarmonie^ in which he 
reduces harmony to one single princijde — 
the fundamental bass, on which he proves 
all the rest to d<;peiid. This work pro- 
cured him an invitation from the court to 
siiperiiiterid the op^a at Paris, lie pos- 
scssimI a great l^ciVity in adapting words 
to music, and piqiied liimself so much 
u])on this talent, that he is stiid to have 
declareil he would s('.t a Dutch gazette, if ' 
it was required of him. His remaining 
theoretical works are, Remarks on the 
Demonstration of the j’rinciples of Har- 
mony ; Reply to a Letter of M. Euler 
(both printed in 1752); On the Instinctive 
Love of Music in Man (1754); On the 
Mistakes of the Encyclopaedia with Re- 
spect to Music (1755); and a Practical 
Code of Music (17(i0). He was also the 
author of six operas, Hippolyle ei Jlricie^ 
Castor el Pollux, Dardnnus, Sainson, Pyg~ 
7mlion, and Zoroaster, besides a great va- 
rit'ty of ballets and other minor pieces. 
Louis XV acknowledged his merits by 
the grunt of a patent of nobility, and the 
ordtT of St. Michael. Rameau died at 
Paris, in 17(4. 

Ramillies ; a village of Belgium, in 
South Brabant, thirteen miles noith of 
Namur, and twenty-six south-east of Bnis- 
sels. May 2^1, 1700, the duke of Marlbo- 
rough (see Churchill) gained here a signal 
victory over the French under marshal 
Villeroy and the duke of Bavaria. The 
numbers were about 00,000 on each side : 
the loss of the allies was 4000 men, that 
of the French 15,000. The consequence 
of the battle was the inimediatc evacua- 
tion of Flanders by the French. 

Ramler, Charles William, a German 
lyric*, poet, translator, and critic, was bom 
ut Coiberg, in 1725, studied at Halle, and 
was appointed a professor in the royal 
military school fur young noblemen in 
Berlin, in 1748. In 1790, he became co- 
director of the theatre of llerliii. He died 
ill 1798. Ramler appeared at a period 
poor in poets, and attached his fame to 
that of Frederic the Great, whom he cel- 
ebrated as Horace did Augustus. From 
this circumstance, and from his occa- 
sional imitations of Horace, he has been 
ealled the German Horace, but is greatly 
below bis model. Ramler had little poet- 
43 * 


ical genius, but he did much to polish 
German versification. His ideas res^iect- 
irig German prosody were, however, very 
deficient. He translated many of the 
classics. His poetical works appcar(;d in 
two volumes (Berlin, 1800, 4to. and 8vo.); 
a pocket edition, in thwame place (1825, 

2 vols., 12mo). Ramler wrote also in 
prose. I'he words to Grnun’s celebrated 
oratorio (the Death of Jesus) are by him. 

Rammelsberg. (See Hartz.) 

Rammer is u cylindrical block of 
wood nearly fitting the bore of a cannon, 
and fastened on a wooden staff, or on a 
stiff ro|)e w^ell served with spun yarn. 
It is used to drive the charge of a cannon 
home, or to the innermost part of it. The 
rope-ramrners are most general in ships 
of war. 

Rammoiiux Roy was bom about the 
year 1780, at Bourdiian, in the yirovince 
of Bengal. The first elements of his ed- 
ucation he received under the paternal 
rooft where he also acquired a knowledge 
of tlie Pei*sian language. He was after- 
wards sent to Patna to learn Arabic ; and 
here, through the medium of translations 
of Aristotle and Euclid, be studied logic and 
mathematics. When he had completed 
these studies, he went to Calcutta to learn 
Sanscrit, the sacred language of the Hin- 
doo scriptures, the knowledge of which 
was indispensable to his caste and profes- 
sion as a Bratnin. (See Caste, and Bra- 
min.) About the 3 'ear 1804 or 1805, he 
l>ccame possessed, by the death of his 
father and of an elder and younger broth- 
er, of the whole family yiroperty, which 
is said to have been very considerable. 
He now quitted Bourduan, and fixed his 
residence at Moui-shedabad, where his an- 
cestors had chiefly lived. Shortly after 
his settlement at this yilace, he commenced 
his literar}’^ career by the publication of a 
work in the Persian language, with a pref- 
ace in Arabic, which he entitled, Against 
the Idolatry of all Nations. The freedom 
with which be animadverted on their re- 
spective systems gave great umbrage, hotli 
to the Mahommedans and the Hindoos, 
and created him so many enemies that lie 
found it necessary to ramove to Calcutta, 
where he again took up his residence in 
the year 1814. Tw'o years previously to 
this period, he had begun to study the 
English language; but he did not then 
apply to it with much ai-dor or success. 
Being some years after appointed dewan, 
or chief native officer in the collection of 
the revenues, and the dutie^ of his office 
affording him frequent opportunity of 
mixing with English society, and of read- 
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Iti^ English documents, he applied to it 
with increased attention, and very soon 
qualified himself to speak and write it 
with considerable facility, correctness and 
elegance. He aflerwanls studied the Lat- 
in, Greek and Hebrew languages. A 
careful study of l^e sacred writings of tlio 
Hindoos had convinced him that the pre- 
vailing notions respecting the multiplicity 
of deities, and the superstitious devotion 
to the licentious and inhuman customs 
connected with them, were grounded up- 
on a gross perversion of their religion. 
These original records apjieared to him to 
inculcate a system of pure Theism, which 
maintained the existence of one Got], in- 
finite in his perfections and eternal in his 
duration; and that it required from its* 
professors a mental rather than a corpo- 
real worship, accompanied by strict and 
exemplary virtue. Having embraced those 
views of the Hindoo theology and morals, 
he became anxious to reform the creed 
and practice of his countrymen, and de- 
termined to devote his talents and his for- 
tune to this imponant and honorable un- 
dertaking. The sacred l)ooks or Vedas 
(see Indian Lan^ue^es and fjiterature) 
contain the religious documents of tlie 
Hindoos. This work Ramrnohun Roy 
translated from the Sanscrit into the Ben- 
galee and Hindoo languages, and distrib- 
uted the translation gratuitously. This he 
afterwards published in English, for the 
purpose of proving to his Euro})ean 
friends, **that the su])er8titious practices 
which deform the Hindoo religion, havo 
nothing to do with the pure spirit of its 
dictates.” But, as might lie expected, his 
benevolent conduct, and zeal for the good 
of his fellow men, exposed him to many 
personal inconveniences. He has had, 
nevertheless, the gratification of witness- 
ing the beneficial effects of his laliors. 
F>om the perusal of the New Testament, 
in his “long and uninterrupted researches 
into religious truth, he found (he says) the 
doctrines of Christ more conducive to 
moral principles, and better adapted for 
the use of rational beings, than any other 
which had come to his knowledge.” As 
the most likely method of acquiring a 
correct knowledge^ of his doctrines, he 
determined upon a careful perusal of the 
Jewish and Christian scriptures in their 
original languages. From this undertak- 
ing he rose with a full conviction that 
the Christian religion is true qnd divine. 
In 1820, he accordingly publisbed a work, 
entitled the Precepts of Jesus the Guide 
to Peace and Happiness, consisting chiefly 
of a fielection of moral precepts from the 


Evangelists. In this undertaking ho was 
governed by the consideration, that hks- 
lorical and some other passages are liable 
to the doubts and disputes of free-thinkers 
and anti-Christians, especially miraculous 
relations, which are much less wonderful 
than the fabricated tales handed down to 
the natives of Asia, and would conse- 
quently be apt at l)cst to carry little weight 
with tliem. Rammohun Roy, in his doc- 
trinal views, is a Unitarian, holding, how- 
ever, the pre-existence and supcrangelic 
dignity of Christ, and considering the doc- 
trine of the Trinity » 9 ..a si>ecies of poly- 
theism, objectionable in itifeif, and calcu- 
Inteil to prevent the adoption of what he 
considers the Christian faith by the na- 
tives of Hindoostan. — Sec Correspondence 
relative to the Prospect of the Reception of 
Christianity in Lulia (Cambridf:*', New 
England, 1824). This work was soon 
aAer followed by the First, Second, and 
Final Appeal to Cliristians, in reply to 
the animadversions of Dr. Marshman, Bap- 
tist missionary at Serami>orc, who de- 
fended the Trinitarian views of the deity 
of Christ, and the atonement. Rammo- 
iiun Roy has recently arrived in England. 

Rampant, in heraldry ; a term applied 
to a lion, leopard, or other licosb that 
stands on his hind legs, and roars up his 
fore feet in the posture of climbing, show- 
ing only one half his face, as one eye, &c. 
Jt is different from salient^ in which the 
beast seems springing forward. 

Ramsay, David, M. D., an eminent 
American physician and popular histori- 
an, was bom April 2, 1749, in Lancaster 
county, Pennsylvania. His father was an 
Irish emigrant, and a respectable farmer. 
In 17G5, he graduated at Princeton col- 
lege, and for two years subsequently was 
tutor to the children of a wealthy gentle- 
man of Ma^land. He tljcn studied med- 
icine ill Philadelphio, till early in the yev 
1772. Ho commenced the practice of liis 
profession in Maryland, and, after a year, 
removed to Charleston, South Carolina, 
where he soon acquired celebrity. He 
labored zealously with his pen to promote 
the independence of his country. For 
some time he attended the army in the ca- 
pacity of a surgeon, and was at the siege 
of Savannah, lie was a leading member 
of the legislature of South Carmina, from 
1776 to the conclusion of the war. He 
was a member of the privy council part 
of the time, and, with many of the most 
respectable citizens of Charleston, suffered 
banishment, by the enemy, to St. Augus- 
tine. He was released, after an absence 
of eleven montlis, and resumed bis seat in 
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the legislature of the state, where he dis- 
tinguished himself by opposing the acts 
coiidscating the estates of those who ad- 
hered to Great Britain, many of wliom he 
thought acted from feelings of duty. In 
178$^ ho was elected a member of the 
continental congress, and continued in 
that body till the close of the war. In 
1785, be was elected to represent the 
C/hurleston district in congress, and, in 
consequence of the al)8ence of Mr. Han- 
cock, he was chosen its president, pro 
tempore, and filled the station for a year 
witn great credi^v* die following year, 
lie again i<tiiimod to his profession, and 
his literary pursuits. He died May 8, 
1815, in consequence of wounds received 
two days previous from the pistol ofh 
maniac, in open day, within a few paces 
of his dwelling. As a politician, doctor 
Ramsay was disinterested and patriotic, 
lie always endeavored to allay invidious 
jiassions, and inculcate unanimity. As a 
F| leaker, he was fluent, rapid, and ready, 
jioctor Ramsay’s character, os an author, 
is well known. In 1785, lie published a 
history of the revolution in South Caro- 
lina, which was translated and published 
in France. In 17tK), he published the 
History of the American Revolution, which 
passed through two large editions ; in 1801, 
the Life of Washington ; in 1808, the His- 
tory of South Carolina, being an exten- 
sion of a work entitled A Sketch of the 
Soil, Climate, Weather and Diseases of 
South Carolina, published in 171K). These 
are his most important publications. Be- 
sides his published works, doctor Ramsay 
lefl, among his manuscripts, a History 
of the United States, from their first set- 
tlement as English colonies to the end 
of the year 1808 ; and a series of histori- 
cal volumes, entitled Universal History 
Americanized, or an Historical View of 
the World, from the earliest Records to 
the Nineteenth Centuiy, with a particular 
Reference to the State of Society, Litera- 
ture, Religion, and Form of Government 
of the United States of America. The first 
was published early in 1817, with a con- 
tinuation to the treaty of Ghent, by the rev- 
erend Samuel Stanhope Smith, and other 
iiteraiy gentlemen (in 3 vols., 8vo.). The 
latter, which had occufiied doctor Ramsay’s 
leisure during more than forty years, was 
published in 1819 (12 vols., 8vo.). In pri- 
vate life, doctor Ramsay was remarkable 
for all the virtues by which it is adorned. 
In every way that he could advance the 
general wel&re of society, he was active 
and zealous, even imprudently so, as the 
wreck of his private fortune bears witness. 


He never allowed himself any intermis- 
sions of study that were not indispensable 
for the preservation of health, and gave 
but four hours in the night to sleep. 

Ramsay, Allan, the Scottish Theocri- 
tus, bom in 1685, in a little village in the 
south of Scotland, was the son of a pleas- 
ant. He went to Edinburgh at the liegin- 
ning of the last century, as apprentice 
to a barlier. Having obtained notice for 
his social disposition and his talent for the 
compioBition of verses in the Scottish i<li- 
oin, and having changed his occupation 
for tliat of a bookseller, he became intimate 
with many of the literary characters of his 
time. He published, in 1721, a voliiriie 
of his own poetical compositions, which 
was favorably received, and undertook to 
make a collection of ancient Scottish jio- 
ems, under the title of the Evergreen. He 
was afterwards encouraged to present to 
the world a collection of Scottish Songs. 
From what source he procured the latter 
is uitccrtain ; but as, in tlie Evergreen, he 
made attempts to improve on the originals 
of his ancient poems, he probably usl-d 
still greater freedom with the songs and 
ballads. To several tunes, words w’ere 
adapted worthy of the delightful melodies 
they accompanied. In the execution of 
this part of his undertaking, Ramsay as- 
sociated with himself several men of tal- 
ent ; and the respective shares of the editor 
of the Scottish Songs and his coadjutors, 
in the original compositions, cannot now 
lie ascertained. Ramsay’s principal }»ro- 
ductions are the Gentle Shepherd, and 
two additional cantos of Christis Kirk of 
the Greue, a tale, the first pai t of which is 
attributed to James I of Scotland. ^ The 
latter, though objectionable in point of 
delicacy, has been regarded as the hap- 
piest of the author’s effusions. His chief 
excellence, indeed, lay in the descripition 
of rural characters, incidents and scenery; 
and he was well acquainted with the 
peasantry of Scotland, their lives and opin- 
ions. In his Gentle Shephenl (a rural 
drama), the charactei-s are delineations 
from nature; iJie descriptive parts are in 
a style of Ixsautiful simplicity, and the 
passions and afiections of rund life are 
finely delineated. Throughout the whole 
there is an air of reality which cannot but 
strike tlie most careless reader ; and no 
poem, perhaps, ever acquired so high a 
reputation, in which truth received so lit- 
tle embellisliment frem the imagination. 
When he attempts descriptions of high 
life, and aims at pure English composi- 
tion, he fails entirely, becoinin/^ feeble and 
uninteresting ; neither are hisfamilar epis- 
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tics and elegies in the Scottish dialect en- 
titled to much approhutiuii. He died in 
1758. 

Ram 3 DEN, Jesse, an eminent mechanist 
and optician, was horn at Halifax, in York- 
shire, in 17*38. Ho applied liimsolf to en- 
graving, and, in the course of his employ- 
ment, having to engrave several niuthe- 
matical instruments, dually constructed 
them himself. He married a daughter of 
Mr. Dolland, the celebrated optician, and 
opened a shop in the Haymarket, whence 
lie removed to Piccadilly, where lie re- 
mained until his death, in 1800. Rams- 
den obtained a premium from the board 
of longitude, for the invention of a ma- 
chine for the division of matheinntical in- 
struments ; he also impi*oved the construc- 
tion of the theodolite, the pyrometer for 
inensnring the dilatation of bodies by heat, 
tiie baromen^r for measuring the height of 
mountains, &c. ; also the refracting mi- 
crometer and transit instrument and quad- 
rant. He made great improvements in 
Had]ey\s quadrant and sextant, and pro- 
cured a patent for an amended equatorial. 
Mr. Rnmsden, who was chosen a fellow 
of the royal society in 178(), was distin- 
guislied during the whole of his life by 
an enthusiastic attention to his own pro- 
fession, which fonned his amusement as 
well as his occupation ; and such was his 
reputation, that his instruments were be- 
spoken from every part of Euixipc ; and 
ultimately to obtain the fulfilment of an 
oixler, was deemed a high favor. 

Ramsgate ; a fashionable bathing place 
in the isle of Thunet, five miles from Mar- 
gate, and seventy-three east of London. 
It has an excellent artificial harbor, formed 
by immense piere, extending 800 feet into 
the sea; more than MOO sail have been 
sheltered in it at once ; ])opulutiui), (3030. 

Ramus, Peter, a philosopher of the six- 
teenth century, was a native of France. 
He went to Paris about 152^3, when he 
was but eight years old, and became a 
lackey in the college of Navarre. Such 
was his strong inclination for learning, 
that he not only devoted to study all the 
time be could s[>are in tJie day, hut also a 
part of the night. After attending a course 
of philosophy, he was admitted to the de- 
gree of M. A., on which occasion he con- 
tested the infkllibility of Aristotle. His 
opinions excited violent opposition, and 
the partisans of the Aristotelian philoso- 
phy had recourse to the civil power, in 
order to silence their adversary. His pub- 
lications were prohibited, and ordered to 
i)e burnt before the royal college of Cam- 
bray, and he was commanded to abstain 


from teaching Ins doctrines, in 1 543. Hav- 
ing obtained the patronage of the cardinal 
l>e Lorraine, the prohibition of lecturing 
was withdrawn in 1547 ; and, in 1551, he 
was appuiiitiHl royal professor of rhetoric 
and ])hilo8ophy at Paris. His spirit of 
free inquiry ultimately led him to become 
a Protestant. This change obliged him 
to flee from Paris; hut, in ]5(>3, he was 
restored to his chair. In the iiiussncre of 
St. Hartholoi new’s, 1571, Ramus was one 
of the victims. His works, relating to 
grnnimur, logic, mathefiintics, &e., am nu- 
merous. 

Rana. Under this lieacTTvb shall not 
go into a description of this genus of rap- 
tiles, but shall eontiiie ourselves to an ac- 
bouiit of the frogs which make so impor- 
tant a part of it. Toads the reader will 
find descrilHul in u sc;pnrate ailicle. The 
muzzle of frogs terminates more in a point 
than that of toads. The nostrils are visi- 
ble at its summit. Tiie teeth are very 
small ; the eyes large and brilliant, and siir- 
roimded with a yellow circle ; the cars ara 
placed l>ehiiid them, and covered by a 
membrane. The musidcs of Irogs are 
consideruhle in relation to their hulk, and 
peculiarly elastic, strong, irritable, and sen- 
sible to the action of galvanism. Their 
general sensibility does not appear to he 
great ; tliey are killed with diiliculty ; the 
heart contracts and dilates a long time af- 
ter the death of the animal, and even 
when it has been extracted from the hotly. 
The ordinary mode of progression is by 
leaps. P'j-ogs feed on the lurvie of aquat- 
ic insects, on worms, small mollusca, 
flies, &c., and always choose a prey which 
is living and in motion. They arc useful 
in gardens by destroying graat quantities 
of smull slugs. These raptiles are usually 
found during the summer on the ground 
in humid places, in the grass of meadows, 
and on the Lmnks of streamlets, into which 
tliey continually leap and dive. They 
swim well and without clifliculty by 
menus of their hinder feet, the toes being 
united by a membrane. At the close of 
warm rains in the fine season, they fre- 
quently spread tlicmselvcs through the 
country. To this is owing the popular 
belief in the rains of frogs— a very ancient 
prejudice. Frogs are distinguished by a 
peculiar cry, termed croaking, particularly 
during rain and hot weather, in the morn- 
ing and evening. During the feudal re- 
gime in France, when the castles were sur- 
rounded with water, it was the occupation 
of the slaves or villains to strike the water 
of the dikes morning and evening to pre- 
vent the frogs from disturbing the repose 
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f their masters. Even tip to the period 
f the revolution, this custom existed in 
nany places. As soon as the summer is 
»ver, and the weather begins to be a little 
;ol(l, the frogs lose their natural voracity, 
•nd cease eating. As the cold increases, 
hey sink into the iriud of deep waters, 
he holes of fountains, and sometimes 
>ven into ground not covered by water, 
ind pass the winter in profound lethargy. 
The female lays annually from six to 
welvc hundred eggs ; and frogs can live a 
rreat number of years if they escape their 
jneiiiics, — seqMiiUs,..ytl;e8, vultures, storks, 
fee., — which destroy immense quaii- 
jiics of them. In France they are much 
ised for f()OtJ, and in Germany also. The 
continental physicians employ their flesh, 
irariunsly prepared, in the treatment of a 
number of diseases. There are numerous 
species of this animal. The green Jroff 
|rana esculenta) is about two or three 
Inches long, without reckoning the hinder 
feet. It alM)unds in stagnant waters on 
the continent of Europe and in Asia, but 
is less common in England than the rana 
Imporaria. It seldom comes to land, and 
never removes from the banks of streams, 
ponds, or lakes. The rana temporaria, or 
coin I non frog of England, is tolerably 
Rlnindaut throughout Eurojie*, prefers 
wooded and mountainous situations, and 
frequents meadows and gardens during 
fine weather. It is generally found on 
land ill sn miner. At the approach of win- 
ter, it retires into fountains and ponds of 
pure water, hut docs not bury itself in the 
mud ut tlie bottom. The rana clamitans, 
found in Carolina, of an obscure color, is 
the livcli(!St of all known frogs. It croaks 
continually, and never removes far from 
the shore. The rana pipiens, called in the 
IJ, States bull frog, is the largest species 
of this genus, being three or four inches 
broad and six or eight in lengtii, without 
incliiding the feet ; witli the liirilis extend- 
ed, it ineuKures about eighteen inches. It 
inhabits North America, particularly the 
fioijthcrn [mrt of the U. States. Its cry is 
very deep and boaree. It is very fond 
of young ducks nmf goslings, which it 
swallows whole. On level ground, it 
makes h^aps of from six to eight feet. The 
rana gnmniens^ if distinct from the pre- 
ceding specie's, is fully os large. It is 
found in the West Iinlies, and is said to 
he able to clear, with a leap, a wall five 
feet higli. The rana paradaxa is found 
at Surinam, and in other countries of 
South America. As the adult animal is 
less than the tadpole, in consequence of 
the loss of an enormous tail, and of some 


envelopements of the body, some observers 
formerly supfiosed that the animal pa^d 
from the frog to the tadpole state, and was 
subsequently transformed into a fish ; this 
error, however, is completely refuted. 

Ranc^ (See TVappe^ La.) 

Randolph, Peyton, president of the 
first congress, was descended from one 
of the most ancient and respectable fami- 
lies of Virginia. After passing witli 
credit through the collie of William and 
Mary, he was sent to England to pursue 
a course of legal study at the Temple. On 
his return to Virginia, he entered at once 
into practice. In 1748, when he was 
about twenty-five years of age, he was 
the king’s attorney-general for the colony. 
In the same year, lie was elected a mem- 
ber of the house of burgesses for the city 
of Williamsburg, and, during the session, 
was placed at the head of a committee 
appomted to prepare a ^neral revisal of 
the laws of the colony. From this period, 
he continued to be a conspicuous and 
useful member of the legislature. Lieu- 
tenant-governor Dill widdie, soon after his 
arrival, in 1752, attempted to impose an 
exorbitant charge for his signature to 
every patent for land. This being unau- 
thorized by any law, the house of bur- 
gesses chose mr. Randolph to oppose it 
before the king and council. He accord- 
ingly repaired to England, and urged the 
suit, but without success. In 17^, when 
the defeat of general Braddock, and tlio 
retreat of colonel Dunbar, had laid the 
frontiers of Pennsylvania, Maiyland and 
Virginia, completely open to tlie inroads 
of the savages, Mr. Randolph, and various 
other gentlemen, formed themselves into 
a regiment, and inarched to the frontier 
to join tlie colonial force under colonel 
Washington ; hut the enemy retreated to 
fort Du Quesne without any engagement 
taking place. In 1764, he drew up an 
address from the house of burgesses to 
the king of Great Britain against the ])a8- 
sage of the stamp act. April 12, 1766, he 
ivas chosen speaker of the house, and, 
about the same time, resiwied the office 
of attorney-general. In all tlie measures 
of opposition to the English government, 
he took a prominent part, lie was chair- 
man of the committee of correspondence, 
appointed, by tlie legislature, to obtain 
early and authentic information of all 
such acts of the British government as 
might l>ear upon the interests of the col- 
onies, and to maintain a constant commu- 
nication, on these subjects, with the le|;is- 
laturcs of the other colonies, and which, 
by its recommendations, brought about the 
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tneeting of the first general congress at 
Philadelphia. To that assembly lie was 
sent as a delegate li*oin his native prov- 
ince, and was immediately elected its 
president. In consequence, howevc'r, of 
indisposition, he retained it only for five 
or six weeks. On the 20tli of the ensu- 
ing March, he presided at the convention 
of deputies, assembled at Kichmond, and 
was again chosen a delegate to the con- 
gi*ess which was to be held at Philadel- 
phia on the 10th of May. A few days 
idler the meeting of congi*ess, in May, 
1775, lord North’s conciliatory ])ro[)osi- 
tioii having arrived in America, Mr. Uan- 
doljih returned to Williamsburg, to be 
present at the tL<semhling of the house o^* 
Imrgesses of Virginia, which the governor 
liad summoned, in order to lay befiire 
them the prejiosition. He resumed his 
situation as speaker of the liouse, and con- 
signed to Jefiereon the task of drawing up 
the aiivswer to the British minister — how 
properly, that bold and masterly proilin?- 
tion is sufficient evidence. After the ad- 
journment of the house of burgesses, he 
returned to congi*es.s ; but his services 
there were of short coiitimiance. A stroke 
of apoplexy put an end to his patriotic ca- 
reer, Oct. Si, 1775, in the fifty -third year 
of his age. 

Randolph Macon College is situated 
one mile west of Boydton, in Mecklen- 
burg county, Virginia, 100 miles south- 
south-west of Richmond. The college 
edifice is built after the Tuscan order, and 
is to l)e completed in the summer of ld.’12. 
It is four stories high, and is divided into 
sixty-oim rooms. It consists of a centre, 
fifty-four by fifty -two ieet,and two wings, 
of sixty-seven and a half feet each in 
length, thus making a front of IbO feet. 
A president and four professors have been 
elected, and the institution is cx[»cctcd to 
go into opcmtioii in the autumn of 1832. 
it is under the control of the Methodist 
Kpiscojial church, and is well endowed. 
A preparatory school has been established 
half a mile from the college. Boydton is 
a flourishing anil very pleusiint town, sit- 
uated six miles north of Roanoke river, 
and is the seat of Justice for Mecklenburg 
county. It has a Methodist and a Pres- 
byterian church. 

Ranelagh Rotunda and Gardens ; 
near Chelsea, built and opened for musical 
jierforinances, in 1742. Degenerating into 
a scene of licentiousness, it was shut up 
ill 1803, since which the buildings have 
lieeii wholly demolished. 

Range, in gunnery ; the path of a bul- 
let, or the line it describes from the mouth 


of the piece to the point where it lodges. 
— Range is also the distance to which a 
bond) or cannon-hnll is thrown from a 
piece of artillci’y by the explosion of guii- 
}K)wder. The flight of a shot is distin- 
guished by aitillery men into two difler 
cut ranges, of which the fii*st is culled the 
point’blankj and the second the ramhin 
shot. To these also may be added I he 
ricochet f or rolling ai i< 1 ho unding shot. The 
]K)int-biank range is the extent of the ap- 
]Mirent riglit line described by a hall dis- 
charged from a cannon. The random* 
shot is when, by lotAbyr^the breech down 
upon the bed of the curn/ige, the hull is 
carried to its gi*eutest possibh; distance, 
aiul describes a curve in its flight. The 
ricochet is fired by elevating the pi<*ce 
from tln-ee to six degrt^cs, and only <*liarg- 
ing it will) a quantity of powder sufticient 
to carry the shot along the face of the 
works attacked. The shot thus il .scharg- 
ed, so as to go just ov<‘r the pantpet, rolls 
aixl hounds about, killing, maiiniiig, or 
destroying all it meets in its course, <*re- 
ating much mon' disorder, by going thus 
slowly, than if thrown from the ])iece 
with greater violence. As one of the 
efiectsof the boinl) results from its weight, 
the range of mortal's is extremely different 
from that of cannon, because the fca'iner 
is not pointed at a certain object, like the 
latter, hut inclined to the horizon at a cer- 
tain angle, so that the bomb, being thrown 
up obliquely, may fall upon tlie place 
intended : hence it ajipears that the mor- 
tar has no point-blank range, or, at least, 
that no use is made of it. Ricochet signi- 
fies duck and drake — a name given to the 
bounding of a flat stone thrown almost 
horizontally into the water. It was the 
opinion of engineei-s formerly, that, by 
charging the piece's high, the ball was 
thrown to a greater distance : hence the 
pieces were chargiMl with two thirds, or 
even the whole Avcight of the shot, in or- 
der to inqiel it with greater velocity ; but 
it has been discovered since, that the half 
or one third c»f the weight of the ball is 
the fittest charge) for the piece. It may 
not be amiss to observe here, that the 
range of cannon is greater in the morning 
and at night than at noon, tmd in cold 
than in hot weather. The reason is, that, 
at these times, the aiV lieing less heated, 
gives less way to the dilatation of the 
powder, which iKung, by these means, 
confined, ns it wen), to a smaller sphere 
of action, must have a stronger effect in 
proportion. When the lengths of cannon 
are ]>rofK>rtionable to the height of the 
charge, the shot will be discharged with 
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the same velocity, whatever the calibre 
way be. Tlif3 greatest distance to which 
a shell con be thrown, with the strongest 
charge, is little more than about 1800 or 
2000 fathoms. 

Ranobr ; an oflicer of a forest, appoint- 
ed to drive the deer bacik from the pur- 
lieus, to present trespasses, &c. 

Rangoon (foririerly Dafroon ) ; a city of 
tlirmah, in Pcgii ; 600 miles south-east of 
Calcutta; Ion. [y E.; lut. 16° 47' N. 
Tt is the principal port of the JJinnaii em- 
pire, situated on a branch of the Irrawad- 
dy, or Ava, call<id.,th<3 Rangoon river, 
thirty miles tKfrn ifi’e sea, and was found- 
ed in the year 1755, by Alompni, king of 
ihrmah, who had taken tin; country from 
the king of Pegu. The river is commo- 
dious lor ljuildiiig ships, and the forests 
of Ihniiah and K*gu } ickl teak wood. 
"J'he ])opidution lii\s been estiniated at 
»1(),000, hut is not more tiian 12,000. It 
was taken by the Kiiglish in 1824, but 
iH Stored. '!I’he Amerieiui Ruptist mis- 
sionary society has a mission here. 

Rank. In the article Circmonial of 
Kuropean Powers^ wv. have spoken of the 
fornu.‘r and jtresent amingeiuent of rank 
among them. As to the distinctions of 
rank among individuals, these will always 
l)e inoiT marked in j)roportion as the gov- 
ernment of a country is arbitrar} , and tJie 
<'ivi(; spirit dead. I'he Roman and By- 
'/antine imperial courts (‘xhihit a striking 
instanci; of the ini))ortunce attaclu'd to 
these distinctions, when compared with 
tluj vigorous period of republi<*au Rome. 
In Russia, the most absolute government 
in Eunjpe, tlu; people are divided into 
fourteen classes ; and whoever becomes a 
member of one of the eight highest, re- 
ceives nol)ilitv lor himself and family. 
'Pho iiuik of all these ehisses is estimated 
witli reference to inilituiy degrees ; thus 
a doctor of medicine, if we arc rightly 
informed, is e<iiial in rank to a captain of 
infantry. In a country where the mania 
for titles is carried to such excess as in 
(lormuny (sec Counsellor^ Ccrcmonialj and 
the note to article Majesty), it may easily 
be itnngined that there must have been 
an abundance of contested questions in- 
specting rank. In the seveiitcentli and 
eighteenth centuries, these prevailed 
there, and in other countries of the Eu- 
ropt*an continent, to a ridiculous extent. 
There am, in England, above sixty de- 
grees of precedency; but these are in- 

nd( ] rincipaily to designate the onler 
10 be observed in processions, and on 
Ollier occasions of ceremony, and have 


little to do with determining the respect 
which is paid to men in society. 

Rank, in war, is a row of soldiers 
placed side by side ; while file is a num- 
ber drawn up in a direct line behind each 
otiier. 

Ranuncl’lus; a genus of plants con- 
taining about 150 species, almost exclu- 
sively inhabiting the northern hemi- 
sphere. We have several in the U. 
States, and three introduced species are 
very conspicuous in fields and meadows, 
from their yellow flowers, commonly call 
cd liulltr-cups. Several ore cultivated in 
gardens for oniameiit. The species of 
ranunculus are herbaceous plants, with 
entire lobed or dissected leaves, and usual- 
ly tc'iTiiiital flowers, of a yellow color, but, 
in a few species, white. The calyx con- 
sists of five caducous leaves. There are 
five |Mitals, and numerous stamens, sur- 
rounding a cluster of one-seeded capsules. 
Almost all are acrid tuid caustic, poison- 
ous if taken internally, ant?, when exter- 
nally applied, will raise blisters, which 
are follow ed by deep ulcerations, if left on 
too long. Beggai*s sometimes avail them- 
selves of this "projMJrty to produce ulcers, 
in order to excite pity. This acrid prin- 
ciple is destroyed by desiccation or im- 
inersion in hot w-atcr. — The R. Maiicus 
is a native of the Levant and North Afri- 
ca, and was first brought to Europe by the 
crusaders. It is now a favonte oma- 
incntal plant, which has pnnluced innu- 
merable varieties, of every shade and 
cornbinutioii of colors excepting blue. 
The flowers are double and semi-double, 
Olid ofien two inches or mom in diame- 
ter. 

Ranz d£s Vaches (in German, Kuh- 
rciVicn) is the name of the celebrated na- 
tional air, which the lierdsmen of the 
Alps ill Switzerland sing or play when 
they drive out the herds. It consists of a 
tew simple intervals, is entirely adapted 
to the simple life of these people and 
their instnmionl (the ^^Ipenhom, horn of 
tJie Alps), luid has an uncommon effect 
in the echoes of the inouniains. This 
effect becoming iiitiinutely associated with 
the locality of Switzerland, explains tlie 
many anecdotes of the home-sickness 
caused by the sound of the Ranz des 
Vaches, when heard by Swiss in forcign 
countries. There an', however, valua- 
tions in the melody, and we find, even in 
Rousseau’s Diciionnaire dt Musique, sev- 
eral Ranz des Vaches, In 1815, appeared 
at Benie, the second edition of a complete 
collection of tliese airs. Appenzell is 
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said to have the most genuine and original 
Aifiz d€S Vadua. 

Raoul-Rochette, a distin- 

guished French archeologist and nuiiiis- 
noatist, was bom at Sl .£nand, in 1790, 
and, ailer liaviiig taught in the imperial 
' lyde^ was appointed adjunct professor of 
modem history in the JacuUi dea Uttrea dt 
Paris. In 1818, he succeeded Millin as 
conservator of the cabinet of antiquities 
and metlals in the Bibliothkque Romle in 
Paris. Among his works are Histoirs 
antique de V Etabliasemeid dta Colonies 
Grecques (4 vols., 1815) ; Jiniiquilis 
Grecques du Bos fore Cimmirien (1822); 
Lettres sur la Suisse ; Histoire de la B.i- 
volution HelvHime de 1798 k 1803 (1823); 
and Histoire (PBspagne (1825). 

Rape (hrassica napusy, a cruciferous 
plant, witli small yellow flowers, belonging 
to the same genus with the eabba^ and 
turnip, and cultivated, to a considerable 
extent, in many parts of Eurojie. There 
are nvo varieties, the rape and cole, the 
latter distinguishable by its greater height, 
fewer branches, and its being more soil 
and temler. Both are frequently sown 
intennixed. When sovm separately, the 
cole is usually used as fodder for sheep, 
and the rape allowed to remain for the 
seed. The harvest commences in the 
month of August, when the p<^s are yel- 
low, but befiire perfect maturity ; and, as 
the seed is easily shed, it is customary in 
some places to tliresh the plants in the 
field, u\yon a large cloth. Oil is obtained 
from the seeds by pressure, and is use<l in 
large quantities for various economical 
jiuipoScs, for making the soap called 
green soap, for biuuing in lumps, by cloth- 
iers and others; also in medicine, &c., 
&c. It is apt to become rancid, though 
there are means of i>urifying it. The oil- 
enke is sometimes employed for fattening 
oxen, or as a manure. Tlie roots may l)e 
eaten as a substitute for turnips, but they 
have a stronger taste. The stalks are gen- 
erally burnt, and the ashes, which are 
very rich in alkaline matter, are collected 
and sold. A mixture of rape and millet 
seed is frequently employed as food for 
cage birds. This plant grows wild in 
many parts of Eurofie. The radical 
leaves are lyrate, and the sufjerior ones 
ve^ smooth, and embracing the stem. 

Rape Cake. (See Rape, and Manure.) 

Raphael, or Raffaello Sanzio or 
de’ Santi, the palest painter of the mod- 
em, or, as he is considered by many, the 
last of the ancient school of art, was bom 
at Urbino, on Good Friday, March 8) 148^ 
and died at Rome, on Good Friday, April 


7,1520. A Madonna and Child, painted by 
liim on the wall of the yard of his father’s 
house, without his having received any 
instruction (which painting was subse- 
quently transferred, together with the 
portion of wall on which it was point-^ 
cd, to a room in the house, where it 
may still be seen), convinced his father, 
Giovanni Sanzio, an indifferent painter, 
of his own incom|>etency to do justice to 
the talents of his son, and induced him to 
place him in the school of an abler master. 
At his request, Periigitio (q. v.) received 
the young painter into the number of his 
pupils, llupbael sodfi' surpassed his nu- 
merous conqieers, and, in a short time, so 
completely acquired his teacher’s innmittr, 
that it is diflioult to distinguish the works 
of the two belonging to this period. This 
is shown by Raphael’s first works, — the 
Coronation of the Duke Niccolu da To- 
Icntino, a Ciucifled Savior between two 
Angels, a Holy Family, a Betrothal of 
Mary, and, particularly, the Crowning of 
Mary, for the Franciscan convent in Pe- 
rugia, — all executed by bim between his 
fifteenth and eighteenth years. During 
this time, the painting of the library of tho 
cathedral at Sienna was intrysted to Pin- 
turicchio, who bad been a fellow pupil of 
Raphael, and now invited him to assist in 
this labor. Raphael had already com- 
pleted a great part of the cartoons for this 
purposes, when he learned that the cailoons 
of Michael Angelo and Leonardo da Vin- 
ci, which had been firepared by these two 
great artists in consequence of the prize 
ofiered by the city of Florence, Avero 
publicly exhibited in that city. Burning 
with desire to behold them, he hastened to 
Florence. These cartoons, and Florenco 
itself, then the seat of all that was beauti- 
ful, made a deep impression on his youth- 
ful sensibilities ; and he derived great 
advantage from the acquaintance of many 
young artists of distinction — Ghirlandaio, 
San Gallo, &c. Although Raphael’s bi - 
ographers do not expressly say that he 
studied assiduously, in Florence, the works 
of the earlier musters, Cimabue, Masaccio, 
Giotto, Verocchio, Ghiberti, as Michael 
Angelo and Leonardo da Vinci had done, 
the fact is evident from the pictures exe- 
cuted by him while there, among which a 
Madonna and Child (now in the Tribiina 
at Florence) is highly commended by Va- 
sari. The death of his parents obliged Ra- 
phae) to hurry home ; and while ho was 
arranging his father’s affairs in Urbino, he 
completed, in his hours of leisure, sev- 
eral painting e. g. two Madonnas, a St. 
George, and probably its pendant, the St. 
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Michael (now in Paris], Christ praying 
in the Ganlen (in Paris), and, in 1504, the 
Marriage of Mary (Lo Sposalizioy now in 
Milan). His love for Perugia soon in- 
duced him to return tliither. He there 
sustained his reputation by several paint- 
ingH~a Madonna for the church of the 
Fruti de* Servi, a Mater dolorosa, over 
which he delineated, in a second picture, 
God the Father (now in the Palace Co- 
lonna, at Rome) with some other easel- 
pieces, and a Christ, with God the Father, 
surrounded by several Saints, for the small 
Cainaldulian convent, which was his first 
pniniing in fresco. All these works par- 
take somewhat of the style of his master, 
and do not exhibit the grandeur, dignity 
and power of his later performances, but 
are distinguished for the sensibility anu 
feeling belonging to the earlier school. 
Ilis desire for further improvement drew 
him a second time to Florence, where he 
zealously pursued his study of the old 
masters above mentioned, and w’here his 
accpiaintance with Fra Bartolomeo gave 
him a more correct knowledge of coloring. 
He seems to have s|)cnt the whole time of 
his residence in that city in his studies; 
at least it is known that he executed there 
nothing but a few portraits and the car- 
toon for his Entombing of Christ. This 
picture itself he painted in Perugia, 
whence it was afterw'ards transferred to 
the Borgliesc palace at Rome. It is a 
miracle of composition, design and expres- 
sion, and was surpassed, in these respects, 
by few of his subsequent performances. 
After finishing it, Raphael returned, for 
the third time, to Florence, where his 
studies became again his chief employ- 
ment ; at least we are able to point out, 
with certainty, as having lieen executed 
at this time, only the excellent Madonna, 
called La Bdla Giardiniera (uow in Paris), 
and another Madonna, with the Fathers 
of the Church (now in Brussels], neither 
of which was entirely finished by Ra- 
phael. Ilis repeated residence in Flor- 
ence had the greatest influence, not only 
on himself, but on the whole of the 
modern school of art. He found that 
Cimabuc, Giotto, Fiesole and the Floren- 
tine artists of the lime, could not only 
compete with his teacher, Perugino, in all 
the departments of art, but tliat some of 
them — ^Masaccio, Fm Filippo Lippi, Mari- 
otto Albcrtinelli, Ghirlandaio and Fra 
Bartolomeo— -surpassed him in excellence 
of composition, correctness of design, and 
liveliness of coloring. In the works of 
Ghirlandaio, and above all of Masaccio, 
he found, wliat he most desired, a grander 
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style in forms, drapery and outline. As 
Raphael had already acquired the excel- 
lences of tlie greatest masters of his time 
in Romagna, he now possessed himself of 
those of the Florentine school, for which 
he ever entertained a great esteem. A 
striking proof of this was his copying, in 
his /oggte, without the least alteration, two 
figures by Masaccio, which may still be 
seen in the Carmelite monastery at Flor- 
ence, viz. Adam and Eve driven from 
Pamdiee by the Angel. Pope Julius II 
had employed Brainante in rebuilding St. 
Peter’s, and in the embellishment of the 
Vatican. At Brarnante’s suggestion, Ra- 
pljael was, in 1.508, invited to Rome. 
The pope received him with distinguished 
favor, and the artists of Rome with the 
greatest respect. Here he executed the 
l)utputa, or Dispute of the Fathers of the 
Church, on the wall of the second cham- 
ber, called the stanza della Segnatura, 
next to the great hall of Constantine. 
Between this painting and his Entombing 
of Christ there is a similarity, which is 
not the case with his later performances. 
In the grouping, also, he has adhered to 
the style of his earlier predecessors ; but 
the Disputa is by far the more perfect of 
the two. All is life, motion, action : the 
variety of the characters is admirable; 
every stroke is full of meaning. If we 
divide Raphael’s works into several peri- 
ods, the first comprising his earlier per- 
formances, executed in the manner of 
Perugino, the second comprising those 
w'hich he executed in Urbino, Florence, 
&c., we recognise in the Dispvta the 
transition to the third manner, which is 
still more clearly manifested in the School 
of Athens, tlie second grand painting in 
this chamber. This painting (which was 
probably preceded by the Parnassus, the 
third great painting of the room) displays 
far more freedom of handling, and more 
manliness and energy. By it Raphael 
gained so completely the favor of the 
]M)pe, that he caused almost all tlie frescoes 
of other artists in the Vatican to be ef- 
faced, tliat the rooms might be adorned 
by him. Raphael painted in their stead, 
in the above-mentioned stanza^ the alle 
orical figures of Theology, Philosophy 
ustice and Poetry, in the comers of the 
ceiling; the Fall of Adam, Astronomy, 
Apollo and Marsyas, and Solomon’s Judg 
ment, all having reference to the four 
urincipal figures of the apartment; and, 
lastly, on the fourth wall, over tlie win 
dowB, Prudence, Temperance and Forti- 
tude ; below tliem, the emperor Justinian, 
delivering the Roman law to Tribonian, 
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and Gregory X giving llic Decretals to 
an Advocate, and, under them, Moses and 
an armed allegorical figure. In 1511, all 
the pieces of the tirst stanza or hall were 
finished. According to Vasari’s account, 
he now executed Si»voi*nl less important 
but excellent frescoes (Isaiah in St. Augus- 
tine’s, the Propliets and Sibyls in Sta- 
^laria della Pace, and the celebrated 
•Madonna di FoUgno in the Vatieun). I'lie 
progress which Raphael made, in his 
])eculiar style, is shown by his next paint- 
ing in the stanza^ the Expulsion of llelio- 
ilorus from the Temple. Here the style 
is far iiK»rc earnest, grand, bold and ener- 
getic, the execution far more spirited and 
in;i>icrly. This was followi'd, in 1514, 
after the accession of tlie new pope, Leo* 
X, by his Leo the Great stopping the 
I’rogress of Atlila, the Deliverance of 
Peter from Prison, and, on the ceiling of 
this stanza, Moses viewing the burning 
ihisli, the Iluildiiig of the Ark, the Sacri- 
rice of Isaac, and Jacob’s Dream. Nearly 
contemporary with them ai'o the following 
easel-pieccs : the famous Mmlonna del 
Pesce (in the Escurial), which was trans- 
fjrreil, in Paris, liom wood to canvass ; 
liis equally beautiful Cecilia, which is said 
to have been finished by Giulio Romano ; 
a Holy Family, called La Pcrla (in the 
Escurial) ; Ezekiel’s Dream ; among sev- 
eral Madonnas, that called DelV Impannato; 
Christ bearing the Cross, known by the 
name of Lo Spasimo di Sicilia (iifiw in 
Madrid); Christ in Glory, surrounded by 
saints; / cinque Santi; his own portrait 
hiow in Munich); the portrait of 1 a*o X 
(now in Paris), &:c. Albert Diirer, in- 
duced by Raphael’s reputation, is said to 
Jiave made him an offer of his friendship, 
and to have sent him several of his own 
etchings, with his portrait, and to have re- 
ceived, in return, a number of drawings 
by Ra})hael’s hand. Witii the Contlagra- 
tion of the Borgo {Inctndio dtl Borgo), 
extinguished by the Prayers of Leo, Ra- 
j)hacl began the third stanza of the Vati- 
can. This wwk is a master-piece for 
strength and truth of expression, beauty 
of forms, excellence of grouping and va- 
riety. It was followed by the Coronation 
of Charlemagne, Leo Ill’s Vindication 
f)f Himself before Charlemagne, and the 
Victory of Leo IV oyer the Saracens at 
Ostia (on which, however, Raphael’s 
scholai*s were employed in working from 
his designs), lie next completed the gal- 
leries (loggie) of the Vatican palace, by 
which the rooms cornrnunicate, and wliicli 
liad been led unfinished by Branianu*, 
and furnished designs for the puinfnigs 


and stucco-work with which they were 
to b(* adorned. Tlio oxi^cution of tlio 
imiiitings (<»xcepting four done by himself) 
Raphael intrusted to Giulio Romano and 
some of his otlier pupils, and the stucco- 
work to John of Udine. In this way was 
formed a comph'to series of works of art, 
which have exalted the palace of the V^ati-, 
can into a temple of the arts. Tiie pope, 
charmed with the excellence of thewv 
performances, committed to Raphael tiu! 
decoration of another stanza of tlio Vati- 
can, with images of the saints and apos- 
tles, appointed him superintendent of all 
the embtdiisbinents of this palace, and load- 
ed iiiin with marks of lionor. During this 
time, Raphael prodiiceil many other excel- 
lent pieces, pr(‘pared designs for several pal- 
aces ill Rome and other cities of Italy, and 
tiiiishedtlu* Madonna for the chureh of St. 
Sixtus in Piacenza (now in Dresden), un- 
questionably one of the master-wo- ks of 
bis p<*!u*il. I'be lofliiiess, dignity and 
sublimity, combined with sweettu'ss, gi-ace 
aiul b<*auty, wliiidi itMgu in this pietun*, 
render it iiiimitahle. OthiT works of this 

i ieriod are St. Alieliael, the portraits of 
ieatriee of Ferrara, ol’ his beloved For- 
iinriiia, of Caroiidelet (now in Knghmd), 
of count Castigliono, and of the heaiitifnl 
Joanna of Amigoii (both in Paris). Of 
tln^ last there are two excellent copies, 
wliieh are ufleii repr(*seiited as the work 
of the artist himself* one in tlie posse*ssion 
of count Fries at Vienna, the other of 
Wocher at Basle. To this limi', also, be- 
long the freseof's in the Farin*sina, repre- 
siiiting tlie life of IVyelie in twelve j)ir- 
tures, and Galatc'a, all, e\ee]»t the Inst, 
e.\eeuti‘d by his scholars ; also the designs 
from the fahk? of Psyche, altogether difl'er- 
eiit from the former, thirty-eight in riiirn- 
lK?r, and llie Miuloniia df*lla Seggiola (now 
in Paris). It wius probably at a latiT jK*ri- 
od that Rafihael prepared for Angiisfnio 
(ihigi designs f(>r the hiiilditig and decora- 
tion c»f a chapel in Sta- Maria del Pojxilo, 
and for Leo X the eelehraled cartoons 
(see Cartoons) for the tapestry' of one of 
the cliairihcrs c)f the Vatican. These 
tapestries w(,Te aflerwards annually fjxhih- 
ited in the Vatican, on the festival of Cor- 
pus Christi, but have lately been dispers- 
ed. I’his is the more to Ikj larneiited, since 
they have oh(?n been fireferred to the 
slanze of* Raplinel, in point of composi- 
tion, loftiiicHS of character, variety of ex- 
pn\ssion, grouping, attitudes, &,c. For 
painting the fijurth stanza — the liall of 
(yotistnnfinc*, in oil — Rapliacl left only a 
few sketches, espc‘.cially of the battle be- 
tween Constantino and Maxcntiiis, which 
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were used by Giulio Romano and his oth- 
er HcliolarH, to whom the; labor was eventu- 
ally intrusted. The pictures, liowever, 
of Justice and Benignity, in this hall, were 
probably executed l)y his own liund. Sev- 
enil cjistjl-pieces, also, seem to have been 
executed by liini uhoiit this period ; among 
others, John in tin; Jleseil (of wliich tlicre 
exist several copit;s, viz. in Florence, in 
London, in the gallery of the king of the 
French, in VieniiJi, and in Dariastadt : 
the copies are so good, and so much alike, 
that the original cannot be distinguished, 
and is not known) ; liis Madonna and Cliild, 
on whom au angel is stniwing Hinvers, and 
a St. Margan;t. Rai)liael’s last luid un- 
tin'ished painting — ^t.ln; Transfiguration of 
Christ — is in the Vatican. Although crit- # 
ics liave ohj(;cted to this painting that it 
contains two subjects, and coiLsists of two 
pictures, every one must concede that it 
is the most periect masterpiece which 
modern art has jiroduced. The (composi- 
tion is so nohli^, the dc'sign so perfect, tin; 
ex^iression so elevated and sublime, the 
characters so various, the coloring (jis far 
as it pn)c;e(j<Ls from Itaphaid) so true and 
vigorous, that it surpasses all liis other 
works in these jioints. The liead of 
(.'hrist, in which this combination is most 
admired, is said to liave b(;en his last la- 
l)or. Attacked by a violent fi’vor, wiiich 
was increased by improper treatriK'ut, tliis 
great artist died at the age of tliirty-sevon 
years. His body was laid out in state in 
iiis study, bid’ore his TraiLsliguralion, and 
consigned, with great pomp, to tlieeliurch 
of Sta-Maria Rotonda (liiriuerly tlic Pan- 
theon), where his boiii's still rest, >vith the 
exception of his skull, which was after- 
wards placed in tlie aeadeiny of St. Luke. 
His tomb is indicated hy his bust, exi'Ciit- 
ed hy Naldiiii, and placed there by Carlo 
Murutti, and by the epitaph of cardinal 
Bembo : — 

IU4> hie est Raphael^ tiinuit quo sospite vinci 
Alttjrjia renirn parens, et morienie nwri. 

All contomporaiy authors describe Raj)ha- 
el as kind, obliging, modest and amiable, 
equally n;spected and bcdovedliy higliaiKl 
low. I'he beauty of his figure, and his 
noble countenance, which inspired confi- 
denc<', pnqiossessed tlie ladiolder in his 
fiivor at lirst sight. He died immnrried, 
though by no means avei-s<; to women. In 
accordance with his last will, his property 
wont to liis favorite scliolars, Giulio Roma- 
no and Fraiicosi’o Penni. VVhen wo con- 
sider the number of Raphaers paintings, 
however severe we may be la judging of 
their genuineness, it seems baldly credi- 


ble that the entire compass of a human life 
could be sufficient for their execution. 
They jirove the wonderful fecundity of 
Ills genius, and the facility with which he 
exec.uted. It is, moreover, to he consider- 
ed that Rajihael furnished the designs for 
a gr«;at iiumlHir of pieces executed by his 
scholars ; devoted much study to his most 
iin]Kii*tunt paintings (as is sliow'n by the 
niirncrous sketches of Madonnas, of the 
Scdi(H>l of Athens, of the Dispute of the 
Fathers, &,c.) ; and, in many cases, first 
drew all his figures nuked, in order the 
l>ett<;r to adapt the drapery and its folds te 
their respective attitudes. And if we fur- 
ther reflect that the sujiervisioii of tin; 
building of St. Peter’s cliiirch, and tin; 
)ircparatioii of designs for the erection of 
other churches and palaces, with Mivcral 
other collateral tasks, were imposed on 
him, we must be stnick with the highest 
admiration of his genius. At first, his de- 
sign, conformably with the t.'iste of tin; 
tinn*s, and the instruction wliich he had 
recteived, was somewhat stiff and dry. 
After studying with assiduity nature and 
the antkfiies, he formed for Jiimsclf an 
ideal, wliicli, by its harnioiiy with nature, 
touches the feelings, while the Greek ide- 
al rather oveii^owei's by its loftiness. In 
his manliood, his pencil acquired greater 
fh;edoin, and his figures iKJcame full of 
life and motion. His draperj^ always 
simple and light, in liis latest pieces gene- 
rally forms large masses, and is excellent- 
ly arrangeil, so as not to conceal the paits 
intended to be shown. In foreshortening, 
and in perspective, he \vas imperfect. In 
coloring, he was, at first, diy *, till, taught 
hy Fra JIartolomco, he consulted nature 
alone. Although, in this department of 
llio iu1, he never reached the excellence 
of Correggio or Titian, his colors always 
appearing too licavy and dull, yet his St. 
.lohii in Florence, the Fornarina, and his 
Transfiguration, show how far lie had ad- 
vanced ; and only from tlu'se pictures can 
we form a judgment ; for his other works, 
of the licst period, wtiv generally execut- 
ed by his scliolars, or, at most, retouched 
by him. The distriliution of light and 
shade Raphael understood very well ; but, 
w'ith respect to the c/«V/ro-5caro, he is by 
no iiienns to be compared with the above- 
mentioned great colorists. On tlie otlier 
blind, composition anil cx]iressioii must 
almost be considered Raphael’s exclusive 
pnipcrty ; and, in these respects, lie has 
never found a rival. He always selected 
the moment of action wliich expressed 
most clearly the dis|)ositioiKS of the actors. 
Avoiding all uimeccssaiy exertion of 
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stren^, all excess, occupied solely with 
the object to be represeiitM, he endeavor- 
ed to give to his persons just so much 
motion as was requisite. Thence it is 
that we frequently find in his works 
straight, simple attitudes, which are, nev- 
ertheless, so licautiful in their place, and 
leave so much room for tlie expression 
of feeling. Unlike other artists, he first 
meditated on the wiiole of the scene to 
be repn;sented, and tlie general character 
of tlie expression ; next proceeded to the 
figures, and lastly to tlie single parts of 
them. In this way, his fibres possess a 
harmony at which iiiaiiy oOier artists have 
aimed in vain. The most distinguished 
of his scholars were Giulio Pipi Romano, 
Francesco Ponni il Fattorc, Polidoro (^al- 
dara di Caravaggio, Henvciiuto Gimifalo, 
John of Udine, Bartolomeo Ranienghi il 
Bagnacavallo. These, with their follow- 
ers, and later imitators, constitute the Ro- 
man school, ibuiidcd by Raphael, which 
has ever been distinguished above others 
for the excellences which lielonged to its 
founder. The latest Lives of Raphael are 
those of Braun (Wiesbaden, 1815), of Fu- 
seli (Zurich, 1815), and of Quatreni^re do 
Quincy (Paris, 1825), Marco Antonio 
(Ant Raimondi) en^ved Raphaefs draw- 
ings, and Raphael himself is said to have 
etched the outlines of some of the plates. 
A Catalogue des Estampes ^avies a‘aprh 
Rafojdy par Tauriscus Eubaus (count 
Lepell], apfieared, at Frankfort on the 
Maine, in 1811); and the lltiides calquhs 
et dessinles fTapres 5 Tableaux de Rapk,, 
axcompagnles de la Gravure au Trait et 
de Miiinejt hist, et crit,, by Fr!:ri'. David 
(Paris, 1822). These five pieces ani the 
,dgnu 3 Deij La Perle^ La Visitation (since 
engraved by Desnoyers), La Vierge au 
Poisson, and Lo Spasimo, which were 
carried to France in 18 Kl, were retouch- 
ed there, and rctunied to Siiaiii in 1815. 

Rapix de Thoyras, Paul, a historian, 
born at Costres, in Languefloc, in Ififil, 
studied law under his father, who was p 
advocate, until the revocation of th«j edict 
of Nantes drove him to England, and sub- 
sequently to Holland, where he entercd a 
company of French cadets. In 1G81), he 
followed the prince of Orange into Eng- 
land, and distinguished himself at the bat- 
tle of the Boyne. In 1707, he settled at 
Wesel, in the duchy of Cleves, and de- 
voted himself to the composition of his 
History of P^ngland. Ho died at Wesel 
in 1725. His great work, UHistoire 
(PAngUterre (Hague, 10 vols., 4to., 1725 — 
1726), has been twice translated into Eng- 
lish ; and Tindai continued it up to 1760. 


It is prolix and unanimated, but impartial, 
and contains much solid information. 

Rapp, John, count of, a French gene- 
ral during the revolutionary war, was 
born in Alsutia, in 1772. In 1788, lie en- 
tereil the military service. As aid of gen- 
eral Desuix, he accompanied him during 
the campaigns in Germany and Egypt. 
Afier Desaix hud fallen at Marengo, Rapp 
became aid to Bonaparte, to whom he had 
carried infoniiation of Desuix’s death. In 
1802, he executed the commission which 
he liad received from the lii'st consul to 
exhoit the Swiss to a cessation of hostili- 
ties, and to iiroffer the mediation of 
France in the conflict of (larties, which 
had destroyed the tranquillity of thecoiin- 
tty since its occupation by the French ar- 
mies. The Swiss siHimitted to Bona- 
parte’s decision. In the following year, 
Rapp was despatcherl to the inoutii of the 
Elbe to superintend the erection of woiks 
to protect the country against a landing 
of the English. On the bii*aking out of 
the war against Austria, in 1805, he ac- 
companied Napoleon, and, ufler the battle 
of Austerlitz, where he threw tin? Russian 
guards into confusion by a bold attut;k 
with his cavalry, and took prince Repnin 
prisoner, he was made brigudier-geiienil. 
Ill the war with Prussia and Russia, he 
also fought with reputation, and, in the 
summer of 1807, received the chief com- 
mand in Dantzic, in the room of general 
Lelebvre. With the exception of u short 
intemiption in 1812, when he distinguish- 
ed himself in Russia, he remained seven 
years ccr.'.roaiulcr of Driiitzie, which he 
defended after the retreat of the Frencii ar- 
my fi-om Russia, till 1814, during a severe 
siegCj, in which lie displayed gi*eat talent 
ami brilliuiit courage, mid not till all means 
of defence w^ere exhausted, and he was 
compelled by farniiie, did he capitulate. 
He w as taken, as a prisoner of war, to 
Kiuw. Returning to Fruiice in 1814, he 
was received with distinction by the king, 
and, in March, 1815, was intrusted with 
the command of the first coips d^arnde, 
destined to retard the jirognjss of Napo- 
leon. But when the defection of the 
whole army rendered all resistance im))os- 
sible, Rupp also went over to Napoleon, 
who made him comriiundcr of the army 
of the Rhine, which occupied the lines 
on the Laiiter and from Weiss(mburg,and 
extended along the Rhine ns fur us lluiiin- 
g(?n. After several buttles with an enemy 
of superior force, Rapp retmited under 
the cannons of Stnisburg. When Louis 
XVI H returned a s<;coiid time to Paris, 
Rapp retained the command of the fifth 
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(liviBion, granted liini by Napoleon, till 
September oi’ the same year, when the 
army was disbanded, lie ratired to his 
estates, but soon returned to Paris. 
Wben the news of Napoleon’s death 
arrived, Rapp was about the jicrsori of 
the king. The information moved him 
so strongly, that he expressed his feelings 
aloud : — “ I am not ungrateful,” he said, 
and iirimediately withdrew. The king, 
informed of his conduct, sent for him,an(l 
thus addressed him : — “ Ra[)p, I know 
that you are greatly affected at this infor- 
mation : this does honor to your heart, 
and 1 <jnly*love and esteem you the more 
for it.” Rapp died in 1821, being at the 
time lieutenant-general of the cavalry. 
After his death appeared the intercsiin|^ 
Metnotres du Ghih'oL Itftpp^ Merits par Lui- 
mime (Paris, J82.‘3). (See Mim, des Con- 
iemporainSf Ist No.; these are genuine; 
ix Ibriner edition was declared spurious, 
by the widow of the general.) 

Rapp,* George and Frtjderic, the latter 
the adoptive son of the former, founders 
of the society of Harmony, in the town 
of Economy,” R(*aver county, Pennsylva- 
nia. Roth emignitcd w'itb the elder mem- 
bers of the society, in 1804, from Wur- 
ttMuberg to tJic U. States. They first set- 
tled on ConiKKpjeru'ssing creek, twenty- 
five miles noith of Pittsburg. Here they 
labored as pioneei's in the wilderness. 
They inti'oduced coinmuiiity of pro[)erty, 
taking thp second chapter of the Acts of the 
Apostles as their guide. The town, founded 
Feb. 15, 1805, was called Harmony y and 
advanced rapidly. Agricultural and manu- 
factured articles were soon protluced in 
suflicient (piantities for sale by the flour- 
ishing colouy. In 1814^ the colony pur- 
chased in Indiana, at that time a territory, 
27,000 acres on the Wabash, and, in 1815, 
the whole colony had removed thither. 
This town was called •Vcic Harmony, and 
prospered much more rapidly than the 
fornn*r, as tlnj society had already accu- 
mulated wealth in its former residence. 
The bad administration of justice, ho%v- 
ever, uguiii caused them to remove. New 
Harmony was sold in 1824, and Economy, 
eighteen mih^s below Pittsburg, settled. In 
llie summer of 18^11, Ecfuioiny contained 
about 200 lious('s,und about 900 iiicml)oi's. 
They are more devoted to niaiiufactures 
than to agriculture, yet the lands arc culti- 

^ This article luw boon inscrlc<i, rontniry to 
our rule of not giving notices of living citi'/ens of 
the t’. Status, with a view to famlsiisomo infor- 
nuition rusp(*ctin^ the scltlcincnt of Economy, 
for which wh had not th«‘ materials at the lime 
of jireparing Uic articles in E. 
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yated in the Viest manner. They manu- 
fiicture annually about 100,000 ])ounds of 
wool, and 000 bales of cotton. They 
make broadcloths, flannels, carpets, and 
even silk Imndkercliiefs (they having lately 
begun to rear silkworms; in 1801, they 
had about 100 pounds of silk which they 
had prepared). Horses, cattle, sheep and 
swine are reared in great nu miners. 
Wheat, barley, lye, oats, flax, clover, and 
garden fruits, arc niised in abundance, 
and even wine is made. The surplus 
produce is sold for their joint benefit. 
Any one who wishes to join them, lives 
w ith them for six months ; after which he 
is voted for. If he is admitted, he throws 
his whole fortune into the joint stock ; and 
if he should leave the society, it is i*e- 
stored to Uirn, hut without interest, or 
share in the )>rofits. The novice jirom- 
ises obedience to the laws and the elders, 
and never to make any claims for sciTiccs 
render(‘d ; wherenf)on the society jiroiii- 
ises to funiish him every thing necessary 
in bcaltb and sickness. The punishments 
are reprimands, exclusion from the church 
for some weeks, during wJiicli time no 
one has intercourse with the oflender, and 
expulsion. The professed object of their 
religions system is to learn and follow the 
precepts of Jesus. Their music, instru- 
mental and vocal, is excellent. Members 
of both sexes are admitted, but they do 
not many. The wealth of the society is 
supposecl to be vc*ry great. Mr. George 
Rapp is the patriarch. Feb. 1, 1832, two 
hundred and seventeen members made 
known their secession, and declared that 
all the authority granted by them to 
George Rapp had ceased. 

Rappaiiaxxock; a river of Virgir^ia, 
which rises in the Blue ridge, and nins east' 
south-east about 180 miles, and flows into 
Chesapeake bay, twenty-five miles south 
of the I’otomar. It passes the towns ol* 
Falmouth, Fredericsburg, Port Royal and 
Leeds, and is navigable to Fredericsburg, 
no miles, for vessels of 130 or 140 tons. 

Raritan ; a river of New Jers(?y, form- 
ed by two bninches which unite twenty 
inihv? above New Brunswick. It becomes 
navigable two miles above that city, at 
a place called Brunswick Landing. It 
passes Amboy, and then widens into Rar- 
itan bay, which is immediately connected 
with the ocean. 

Ras ; Arabian for head, and prefixed to 
names of promontories or capes. 

Rascians, or Raitzen ; a Sclavonic 
tribe, wliicli formerly inhabited Servia and 
Illyria, but at present is spread through 
Sclavonia, Lower Hungary, Trans^dvaniu, 
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Moldavia and Walachia. They profess 
the Greek faith, but many of them have 
joined the Catholic church. 

Rash (exaniheina)\ an eruption of the 
skin. It consists of red patches on tiie 
skin, diffused irregularly over the body. 
Portions of the cuticle are often elevated 
in a rash, but the elevations arc not acu- 
minated. The eruption is usually ac- 
companied with a general disorder of the 
constitution, and terminates in a few days 
by cuticular exfoliations. 

Rask, Erasmus Christian, professor of 
literary history, and librarian in the uni- 
versity of Copenhagen, a learned linguist, 
was the son of a peasant, and was horn 
near Odensee, in the island of Funen, in 
1784. He studied at Copenhagen, after- 
wards lived several years in Iceland, and 
made scientiftc tours through SwimIoii, 
Finland and Russia. In 1808, he r<?<!oiv- 
ed an appointment in the university libra- 
ry at Copenhagen, and made himself fa- 
miliar with the oldest sources of north- 
ern history. His Introduction to a 
Knowledge of the Icelandic or Old Lan- 
guage of the North (Copenhagen, 1811); 
his Angelsaxaisk Sproglaare (AngIo-S<ixon 
Grammar, Stockholm, 1817, translated into 
English by Thoqie) ; his Examination 
into the Origin of the Icelandic Language 
Copenhagen, 1818), which rc?ceived the 
prize from the Danish society of science ; 
his edition of Bjorn llaldorscn’s Icelandic 
Dictionary ; and his valuable contributions 
to other works on the ancient northern 
literature, — are proofs of his learning and 
industry. In 18PJ, Rask undertook a tour 
through Russia to Persia, and thence 
sailed (1820) for Bombay, and visited 
Ceylon, for the purpose of prosecuting 
his researches in comparative philology. 
While in the East, he collected 113 old 
and rare Oriental manuscripts for tin* uni- 
versity of Copenhagen : among them w< nr 
thirty-three relativ*.* to the uncifMit Persian 
literature, and particularly to the Zeiida- 
vesta, several of which hud escujied the 
notice of Anquetil du Perron; nineteen 
of them in the Zend, and the others in 
the Pehlvi language : twenty-four of the 
manuscripts belong to a hitherto almost 
unluiown fiortion of Indian literature. 
Since his return to Copenhagen, j»rofes- 
sor Rask has published a Spanish Gram- 
mar, a Frisian Grammar, a Danish Gram- 
mar for the use of Englishmen (18^10), 
and, very recently, an Arabic Grammar 
and Text-Book. 

Raspberry. The common cultivated 
raspberry {rubus ulmus) has a woody root, 
from which arise several upright stems, 


attaining the height of tnrcc or four feet, 
and rough with numerous fine prickles : 
the interior leaves are pinnate, com- 
posed of five oval acute tootheil leaflets, 
green above, and whitish and downy be- 
neath ; the superior ones are ternate ; the 
flowers are white, and rather small, sup- 
]K)rtcd on slender branching peduncles, 
which arise from the axils of the superior 
leaves : they are succeeded by a well- 
known fruit,coni|K)scd of numerous round- 
ed succulent grains, and of a delicious fla- 
vor. It grows wild in rocky places, 
throughout the colder parts of tij^e northem 
licmi^)hore. Several varieties are cultivat- 
ed, differing in the size and color of the fruit, 
either red, flush-colored, or yellow. One 
variety bears twice a year. A light soil is 
best suited to the culture of the raspberry, 
and an eastern or western exposure, slight- 
ly shaded. It is generally pro[)agated by 
suckers, which the old roots give out in 
profusion ; and the time of planting con- 
tinues from November till the iiiiildle of 
March. A distance of three feet in every 
direction, should be loft round the stocks, 
and no more suckers should be sufteivd 
to remain than are intended to bear the 
following year, unless young plants are 
wanted; and if v(?i*y large fruit is the 
object, no suckers should he left. On tljc 
other Imncl, when the strongest suckers are 
wranted, the fruit-hearing slioots should he 
cut down. Raspberries have a grateful 
siihacid taste, and, unlike most fruits, do 
not undergo the acetous fermentation in 
the stomach ; their perfume is very de- 
lightfuL I’hcy are much used in cookery 
and confectionary, as wc;ll as in desserts : 
with sugar they are made into jam and 
jelly, and also info cakes. The juice, mix- 
ed with a etTtain portion of sugar and bran- 
dy, constitutes the runieur called rasphvrry 
hrandij ; and it is sometimes manufaemred 
into wine. In some |)arts nf Europe, a 
white vinegar is prepared hy iidiision, 
which is eoiiveiled into a sirup by mhling 
the requisite quantity of sugar. — A sccoikI 
species of rasj)beiTy {H. sirigosus), hearing 
a small red fruit, grows wild in most of 
the northern parts of the U. States. The 
fruit has on agreeable flavor, and frequent- 
ly makes its apfKiarance in our markets. 
It is probably susceptible of asxnucli iin- 
provernent by cultivation as the preceding* 
species. — Tiie genus rubus belongs to the 
natural order rosacetr.^ and is iiumtTous in 
the U. States, cotniyrehciiding the different 
sorts of blackberries and dewberries, as 
they are termed. One of them, the flow- 
ering raspberry (R. odoraius\ is a highly 
ornarneiital shrub, distiiiguisliod by its 
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very large I)right red flowers, and is fre- 
quently cultivated in gardens, both in Eu- 
rope and America : it grows wild in Can- 
ada, the Northern Suites, and along the 
whole range of the Alleghany moun- 
tains. Two other species, growing west 
of the Rocky mountains, are equally re- 
hiarkahle for tiie size and beauty of their 
'flowers. 

Rastadt ; a town with 4200 inhabit- 
ants, in the grand-duchy of Baden, on the 
river Murg, about nine miles from Carls- 
ruhe. The beautiful castle Favorite was, 
until 1771, the residence of the margrav<« 
of Baden- linden. At the congress of 
Rastadt, 1713, prince Eugene (for Austria) 
and marshal VillHrs(forFmnce) lieganthe 
negotiations which put an end to the Ba- 
varian war of succession by the peace of 
Rastadt, IVIay 6, 1714. The second con- 
gress at Rastadt was o{>ened Dec. 9, 1797, 
fiw the pur[)osc of concluding |)cace he- 
iwcen Fnince and Germany, and was 
dissolved by the emperor of Germany, 
April 7, 171>9. (See Congress.) The 
French ministers Robeijot, llonnicr, and 
Jean de Bry, set out to return, April 28, 
1799, hut, about 200 paces from tlic sub- 
urb, were attacked by a trooj) of hussars. 
Roberjot an<l Bonnier were killed, their 
papers taken, and their ])ersons plundered ; 
Jean dc Bry and the secretary liosenstiel 
esc^qied to Rastadt. The diet at Ratisbon 
ordered an inquiry into the affair, which 
it left to the empeior. This, after being 
prosecuted for some time witli spirit, was 
at length dropped. It is now generally 
believed that, tiiougii the hussars tuul onlers 
to take the papci’sfrom these ministers, the 
killing was {jrobably caused by tiieir wisii 
to ))lundcr. 

Rat. 'rhe common l)rowii or Norway 
rat, now st) exu^nsively dilfiised ovit this 
country, is ihU indigc'ianis to our soil, but 
was introduced from Europe, which 
received it from Asia in the eighteenth 
century (os late as the year 1750). There 
are few parts of the world, now visited by 
navigators, where this animal has not l)cen 
introduced ; and the immediate conse- 
(pjonce of its introdiictioii bos been, that 
all the native rats liave been destroyed, or 
obliged to withdraw beyond tlie reach of 
tiiis sulKle and implacable enemy. Prior 
to the year above mentioned, this rat, 
now so notorious for its ravage's, was 
almost, if not wholly, unknown in Europe. 
It was conveyed to England about the 
period above mentioned, in the timber- 
ships from Norway ; and iience it has 
received one of its common names. 
Many ycois subsequently it was brought 


to this country in Eurofiean ships, and 
has been gradually propagated from the 
seaports over the greater |)art of the conti- 
nent. The brown rat takes up its resi- 
dence about wharfs, store-houses, cel- 
lars, granaries, &c., and destroys the com- 
mon black rat and mouse, or entirely 
expels them from the vicinities it fre- 
quents. To chickens, rabbits, young pig- 
eons, ducks, and various other domestic 
animals, it is equally destructive, when 
urged by hunger and opportunity. Eggs 
are also a very favorite article of food 
with this species, and are sought with 
great avidity ; in fact, every thing that is 
edible falls a prey to their voracity, and 
con scarcely be secured from their 
persevering and audacious inroads. In 
the country, they take up their abodes 
according to convenience and the abun- 
dance of provision, infesting especially 
mills, bams and out-houses, or residing in 
holes along the banks of races or other 
water-courses. The brovm rat swims 
with great facility, and dives with vigor, 
remaining under water for a considerable 
time, and swimming thus to some dis- 
tance. When attacked, and not allowed 
an opportunity of escaping, he becomes a 
dangerous antagonist, leaping at his ene- 
my, and inflicting severe and dangerous 
wounds with his teeth. The most eager 
cat becomes immediately intimidated in 
the presence of one of these rats thus pen- 
ned up, and is very willing to escape the 
dangers of an encounter. The brown rat 
is amazingly prolific, and, but for its nu- 
merous enemies, and its own rapacious 
disposition, Avould become an intolerable 
pest. Happily fur the world, in addition 
to man, to the w’eazcl, cat, some species 
of dog, &c., rats froqueiiily find destruc- 
tive enemies in each other, both in the 
adult and young slate. The strongest of 
the species prey upon the weaker, and 
are the most merciless destroyers of their 
own kind.* Tlie weazel and the terrier 
are the most efficient rat-killers, as the 
first can pursue the enemy to his niost 
secret retreat, and the second derives, 
from bis superior strength and activity, a 
very decided advantage in the contest. 
The cat, though in general a very useful 
auxiliary in lessening the number of this 

* •*' It is a singular fart in the history of these 
animals, that the skins of such of them as have 
been devoured in their holes, have frequently been 
found curiously turned inside out, every part be- 
ing completely inverted to the ends of* the toes. 
How the operation is ^>erformcd it would be difli- 
cuU to ascertain \ but it appears to be effected in 
some peculiar mode of eat'uig out tlie couteuts.’' 
— ^Ikwick, Hist, of Quadrupeds. 
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pjwrios, is vciy liable both to be foiled and 
worsted in lier attempts. As these rats 
bring forth from twelve to eighteen at a 
litter, we have good reason to rejoice that 
so many animals have an instinctive ani- 
mosity against so noxious a marauder. The 
cunning of these rats is not less than their 
inipiidence ; it is almost impossible to take 
them in traps, atler one or two have been 
thus caught, as the rest avoid it with scru- 
])ulous care, however tempting may be 
the bait it contains. The surest way to 
remove them is by poison, which, how- 
t'ver, tfiey fn'quently detect and avoid. 
The powder of mix vomica, mixed with 
iome Indian corn or out-meal, and scented 
witlioil ofrho<Iiuiij, is found very edoctual 
in destroying them. Arsenic is very com- 
monly used in the same way for this pur- 
pose ; but the fatal accidents which fre- 
quently occur Avlien this j»oison is kept 
about the house, in consequence of the label 
being removed or changed, and the ai*sen- 
ic administered to rnemhoi'S of the ianiily 
instead of some other mcdicuie, render 
it a very objectionable resource. The 
brown rat measures about nine inches, 
and is of a light brown color, in termingleil 
witli ash and tawny. The color of the 
tiiroat and holly is of a dirty white, inclin- 
ing to gray. It iias pale, flesh-colored, 
naked feet, with a tail of the same length 
as the body, and covered with small dusky 
scales, with shoit hairs thinly .scattered 
lietween. — The black rat was much more 
common previous to the intro^luction of 
the brown rut than at present. It is now 
found only in situations to which the 
brown rat lias not extended, and is almost 
as injurious and destmetive, resembling it 
closely in manners and habits. It is of a 
deep iron-gray, and indeed nearly of a 
black color al>ove, and of an ash color on 
the lower parts of its body. Its legs are 
nearly naked, and on its fore ftjet, instead 
of the rudimeiital tJiumh, it has a claw. 
The length, from the nose to the root of 
the tail, is seven inches ; the tail itself is 
almost eight indies long. It lias been a 
matter of disfHite, whether this anitiiai 
was received here from Europe, or was 
originally taken hence to that quarter of 
rlie world. Blurnenbacii, who has devoted 
much attention to the subject, states it as 
his opinion that the bl&ck rat was carriesi 
from Europe to America Garcilaso ile 
la Vega states, that it was first introduced 
into South America by the Europeans, 
about the year 1544, and Geraldiis Caiii- 
brensls speaks of them in Europe previous 
to the discovery of America. 

Ratafia. (Sec Liqueur,) 


Ratan (calamus) ; a genus of palms, 
hut widely dilleriiig in habit from the rest 
of that family, and, in this respect, some- 
what resembling the grasses. The spe- 
cies have all perennial, lung, round, solid, 
jointed, iinbranching stems, extremely 
tough and pliable, oflen ascending among 
the urunclies of trees, but without prickh's 
or tendrils. They grow in profusion 
along the hanks of rivers in tropical Asia 
and the noighhoriiig islands. All the 
species arc very useful, and an? applied to 
various purposes: the fruit and young 
stems of all furnish nutriment, and a drink 
is obtained from the licpiid S»^hich flows 
from wounds made in the spadix. One; 
species is even cultivated for its fruit, 
which is about the size of a walnut, niul 
coverctl with scales. Certain species fur- 
nish cables, cords and withes of exceeding 
strength; 011101*8 arc split into strips for 
making the scats and hacks of ciiairs. 
haskt'ts, and other light and elegant articles 
j)f furniture ; those which are larger and 
iinner, and whose joints arc more distant, 
allbrd elegant walking-sticks; in short, 
the economical purfioses to which the 
various species of ratans are applied, are 
very numerous, even in nortliern climates. 
A trade in ratans, to ronsiderahle (extent, 
is carried on from seveu’nl of the Kust India 
islands to (/hinn, which is the principal 
market for them. 

Rate; the name of llic classes into 
which siiips of war are divided in the 
navy, according to thcMi* force aiul magni- 
tude: thus the first rate comprehends all 
ships of 100 guns and upwards; second 
rale iiieliules all ships carrying from 00 to 
98 guns, upon three d<3cks; third rate 
consists of ships from (M to 80 cannon ; 
fourth rates consist of ships from 50 to (iO 
guns, upon two decks and tlie quarter- 
deck. All v essels of war under tlu! loiirth 
rale are usually conijireliended mi<ler tin* 
general nann*s of fryraics, and never 
apf.'jar in the line of battle. They an; 
divided into two rates, viz. fflh rales, 
mounting from *‘12 to 40 or 44 guns; and 
sixth rates, of from 20 to 110 guns. 

Ratel (ralcliis mellivorus ) ; a species of 
animals allied to the gluttons, inhabiting 
the southern part of Africa. It lives on 
honey, which it procures in great quanti- 
ties, the liees in that part of the country 
making their nests in burrows in the 
ground, which have been des(3rted by 
some animal. 8])arrmaii gives an extraor- 
dinary and uhnost incredible account of 
its sagacity, viz. that it will ascend the 
highest part of the desert it inhabits to 
look about, placing one foot above its 
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eyes, to prevent their being dazzled by 
the sun. The reosoti he assigns ibr its 
choasing this elevated situation is, that it 
may the better liear and sec the honey- 
guide cuckoo, which lives on bees, and 
/serves as a guide to their hives. From 
the toughness of its hide and the stifTiiess 
of its hair, it is admirably defended, not 
only from tiie stings of bees, but also 
from the attacks of more formidable 
adversaries. The ratel has a blunt nose ; 
no external eara ; a rough tongue ; short 
l(‘gs, furnished with lung and straight 
claw^ de(‘ply grooved beneath : the 
cniwri of its^head and upper part of its 
body is gray ; the rest is black, except 
that from each ear a dusky line extends 
to the tail. The length of the body is 
forty inches ; of the tail, twelve ; of the 
anterior claws, an inch and three quarters. 

Ration, in the army ; a portion of am- 
jnnn ition. Im^ad, drink and fiirage, dis- 
tribiited to each soldier for his daily sub- 
sistence, &;c. The officers have several 
rations, according to their quality and the 
numher of attendants they ai'e obliged to 
keep. 

Rationalism, in the ])liilosophy of 
ndigion ; opposed to svpematuraliwu 
Roth words are childly used in Germany. 
(See Supernal urnlism,) 

Ratisjjon (ill German, Bef^enshurg), 
oneof the most ancient cities in Germany, 
built by the Romans, and culled Regimim^ 
or Casira Regina, was, as early as the 
second century, a commercial place, as 
appears from an inscription on a tenmlo 
brought to light by K. T, Gcnieiner. 
Under t'lO Agiiolfmgians, it was the capi- 
tal of lluvuria. Alter the deposition of 
this dynasty, it w'us under the immediate 
protection of the German king. It under- 
went several chungt*s, and, in ]6(>1, was 
made the permanent seat of the diet of the 
Gennan empire, and so continued until the 
dissolution of the same. In 1803, the city 
and the bishopric of the same name were 
given to the elector of Mayence, who W'os 
now styh;d “ arch-chancellor of the cm- 
])ire.” The city and bishopric were made 
a principality, and the former set* of j\1ay- 
eiice transferred to Ratishon. When the 
))rince-priiiintc was made grand-duke of 
Frankfort by Napoleon (in 1810), the 
lifmcipality was given to Ruvuria. Ratis- 
hon has, at pn'sent, 26,100 inhabitants 
(mostly Lutln*runs), and is the chief 
plact? of the circle of the Re^n. The 
city lies in n fertile valley, at^lio coiiflu- 
iMice of the Danube and the Regen. A 
bridge 1001 feet long (built in 1K15— 46) 
leads over the Danul^. The buildings 


are old; the streets crooked, but clean. 
The city hall, in which the diet used to 
assemble, with the library, the cathedral, 
and several other public buildings, deserve 
mention. There are several good schools 
and leanied societies. The manufactures 
consist chiefly of pottery, bleached wax, 
soap, beer and brandy. Yarn is here dyed 
Turkish red. There ^s also considerable 
commerce. Near the city is the monu- 
ment, which the late archbishop and 
Iirince-primate, Charles von Dallierg, 
erected in 1817 to the memory of Kepler, 
who died here, Nov. 5, 1630. Respecting 
the battle of five days (from April 19 to 24, 
in 1809), near and in Ratishon, see Eck’ 
miihL On the 23d, the city lost 134 
liouscs by fire, and the loss of property by 
]>il]age was estimated at 1,500,000 flor- 
ins. Lat. 49° (y 53^' N. ; and Ion. 10^ 6^ 
23" E. 

Ratlines ; small lines which traverse 
the shrouds of a ship horizontally, at 
regular distances, from the deck upwards, 
forming a variety of ladders whereby to 
climb or to descend from any of the 
mast heads. 

Rattan. (See Raian,) 

Rattany or Ratanhia Root ; the root 
of the krameria triandra, a jdant belonging 
to the order polygaleee, and growing wild 
in the mountains of Peru and Chili. It is 
a |>owerful styptic, and various man’^el- 
lotis properties have been attributed to it. 
The plant has lately been brought into 
Europe, and probably will succeed in 
temnerate climates. It is not in rhc 
English catalogues of introduced plants. 

Rattlesnake (crotaliis)\ a genus of 
American serpents, celebrated for the dan- 
ger which accompanies their bite, and for 
the peculiar appendages to their tail. The 
scientific name crotalus is derived from 
KpoTiiUr, a hell, rattle, or cymbal. The 
head is broad, triangular, and generally 
flat in its entire extent. The eyes are very 
brilliant, and provided with a nictitating 
membrane; the mouth very large, the 
tongue forked at its extremity. Tlie body 
is robust, elonj^ted, cylindrical, coverod 
above with c urinated scales. The tail is 
short, cylindrical, and somewhat thick. 
The number of the little bells which ter- 
minate it, incn'ases with age, an addi- 
tional one being formed at every casting 
of the skin. These hells are truncated, 
quadrangular pyramids, received within 
each other in such a manner that only a 
third iMirt of each is visible, the tip of 
every bone running within two of the 
bones below it. Thus they are united by 
a kind of ball and socket joint, and^inove 
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a raliliii" sound wlieiiovcr the ani- 
mal nptatos its tail. The noise rcseinhles 
that nmilc; hy runipled parohment, or by 
two <]uills ot’ a goose rubbed smartly 
against earh other. The jioisoii fangs tire 
traversed hy a canal for the emission of 
tlie poison. These fangs, when not used, 
remain concealed in a fold of the gum ; 
when the animal bites, the fangs are 
raised. They are two in numl>cr, one at 
each end of the upper jaw. The crotali 
Iiave a foMid odor; iiogs fet'd upon them, 
but most animals, especially horses anti 
tlogj«, tlreail them. Tlieir principal f«jod 
is birds and sijnirrels. Tht*y also devour 
rats, hares, and small reptiles. Their 
glance Jias been saitl to have the powi'r 
of fitsciuating their prey so tis to mtike it 
tlrop into their mouths; it is probable, 
liowever, iliat they only seize it during tlui 
terror and eonfusion whieh the sight of 
them oeeasions. They creep slowly, and 
do not bite hut wlieii provoked, or lor the 
purpose of dc'stroying tlieir pnw; anti they 
sound their rattles some time lielbre at- 
ftiekiiig their tissjiilaiits. ‘When stdzetl hy 
l!ie liead, they caiinot, like other rejitiles, 
raise their tails and twist themselves round 
the arm, nor make use of their stn'iigtli to 
disengage thems<*lves. They usually rc*st 
twisted in a spiral f )nn in the customaiy 
})aths of wild animals, particularly in those 
which conduct to the water. Tlic reme- 
dies employed against the bite of the rat- 
tlesnake, are suction and ligatures, caus- 
tics and internal medicines. All the sj)e- 
citrs uf crctali whose country is well 
known, arc confined to America; ami the 
iiidividiiuls of this genus have diminished 
in proportion to the increase of popula- 
tion. Rartrarn says, that he has seen some 
rattlesnakes :ls thick as a maifs thigh, and 
more tluui six feet long. When the win- 
ter is rigorous, the crotali pass some lime, 
ill a lethargic slat<*, near the .sources of 
jivers, ill covert places, w'liere the frost 
cannot reticii them. Tlioy bury ihcin- 
selves thus, before the autumnal e(|uinox, 
after they have changed their skin, and do 
not emerge until after the venial c(|ujnox. 
.’Many of them are ollen found together in 
the same hole. Till the inontli of July, 
their bile is comparatively harmless. At 
(^‘ayeiiiie, and in tiig hot latitudes, they 
are in constant activity all the year. Tliey 
are viviparous, and cun live a long time. 
Some liave been mentioned as having 
forty or fifty ])ieces in llieir rattles, and 
being from eight to ten feet in length. 
They iiave gi-eat tenacity of life. The 
croialus korriduSy Lin. (banded rattle- 
stiukc), is a native of Mexico and South 


America, and is generally from four to six 
feet long. The crotalus duriss^is (8lri|)ed 
rattlesnake of Shaw) inhabits the tempe- 
rate countries of North America as fur as 
the forty-iitlh ilcgrec of latitude ; it trav- 
ei^ses with ease rivers and lakes by swim- 
ming, swelling out its body like a bladder. 
Crotalus miliarius (miliury rattlesnake) is 
an iiihahitaiit of Carolina, is of small size, 
and not easily perceived ; it is fond of re- 
inuining coiled up on the tops of the roots 
of large trees, or on the lulien trunks; 
lives ou frogs, insticts, worms, &c. 

Rauch, Christiaii, professor of sculp- 
ture ill the academy of line ar^.* in 
one of the first (aermnn sculptors now 
Jiving, was horn in J777, in Waldeek. 
•Alter having spent some time in licr- 
Jiii, he went, in Jb'05, to Kom(^ In J811, 
the king of IViissia invited him to Berlin 
to ext eute a mausoleum for the late pieen 
in ChurlotU nhiirg. In 1814, this monu- 
ment was erected, and forms one of the 
finest works of iiKMlern art. Jii 1815, he 
was charged hy the king to execute the 
statues of Scharnhoi'st and Biilow, which 
are now' standing in Berlin, nearly oppo- 
.site the king's palace, lie also made a 
model of a bronze statue of Bliicher for 
the city of Breslau. Another statue of 
Bliicher, made hy him, elevt'ii foot Jiigh, on 
a peilestal sixT<*eu feet high, entirely oi‘ 
bronze, stands in Berlin. Ife has also 
produced many other fine works. — See 
Sketches of the principal Works of Chi*. 
Rauch, with Illustrations, hy Dr. CJ. E. 
Waageii (Berlin, 1827, folio). Riiuch is 
distinguished lor accuracy of execution. 

Raucoukt, So]>hio, a French actress 
of eminence, whose proper name was 
J'^auceroUr, was honi at Nancy, in ]75(), 
and was the daughter of a lliealrical 
performer. She first appt;ured on the 
stage at Paris, in 1772, in the cliarac- 
l<*r of Dido, and soon acifiiircd great 
professional rc'putation, which she enjoy- 
e<l till 1776, w hen she suddenly lied liom 
France to avoid her creditors. Having 
returned to the Paris stage in ]77J>, she 
continued to he one of its jiriiicipal oriia- 
ineiits, till her imprisonment during the 
ndgn of terror, in 17J).‘k She was dis- 
charged after six months’ confiiiernont, 
hut experienced other fierseciitions till 
she obtained the jirotection of Najmleoik 
Madame Raucourt died January 15, 
1815. 

Raumer, Frederic Louis George von ; 
was horn at Wdriitz, in Dessau, J78L 
At the age of seventeen years, lie studied 
ut llallc and afterwards at Gottingen, 
la 1801, he was aj>jK)intcd a referendary 
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under tlie PrusBian government, and after- 
wards disctiargcd various oftlccs, in which 
lie attracted the particular attention of the 
chancellor von llardenherg (q. v.); but 
liis fondness for the study of history in- 
duced him to give up the most brilliant 
prospects for a proiessorship in tljc uni- 
versity of Breslau, in 1811. In 1815 and 
1817, he travelled in Clcrniany, Switzer- 
land and Italy, and collected imfjorlant 
tiiuterials for his history of the Ilohen- 
staufeii (q. v.). In 1819, he was appointed 
professor of politics in Berlin ; hut, since 
ihe death of Rubs, he lias cliicfly lectured 
au. binary. Among his many works are 
die follo\vjTig: — CCI Emendaliones ad 
Tabidas frenealof^cas •^rabum et 'Piircorum 
(lleideli)crg, 1811); Manual of important 
Passages li oin the Latin Historians of the 
Middle Ages (Bresl., 1813); Lectures on 
Ancient History (Leipsic, 1821,2 vols.); 
History of the Hohenstaiifcn and their 
'line (L(‘ipsic, 1823 — 25, G vols., with 
engravings) — all in Oerman, except that 
whose title is given in Lathi. He has also 
written a great nuuiher of reviews in the 
Heidelberg and Vienna annuals, and the 
Ilermcs. His History of the Prussian 
(lovernment from 1808 to 1813, at the 
conclusion of Manso's (q. v.) History of 
the Prussian Slate since I7(xl, iii (iorinan, 
is valuable. He edits the Historical Pock- 
et-Book, an annual, the first vohiiiic of 
which appeare<l in ifelO. In 1831, he pub- 
lished Letters from Paris (France, 2 vols.). 

Kauvach, Ernest Benjamin Solomon, 
one of the most ])opular dramatists now 
living in liermany, was born in 1784, in 
Silesia. In 1801, he entcre<l the univer- 
sity of Halle. In 1804, he went to St. 
Petersljurg to join his brother. In 18IG, 
he was njipointcd firofessor in tlie univer- 
sity of that capital, and taught Herman 
literature and history. In 1821, the gov- 
ernment ordered an inquiry into his con- 
duct and that of several of Iiis colleagues ; 
as the event was unceitain, he loft Russia 
in 1822. Of lute lie lias lived chiefly in 
Berlin, where many of his dramatic works 
have been performed with considcmble 
applause. He has composed comedies as 
well os tragedies. Several other small 
))roductions of his have appeared in sou- 
ve nil's, &:c. He has also written Letters 
from Italy. 

' Ravaii.lac, Francis, the murderer of 
Henry IV of France, born at Atigoul^ine 
in 1578, pursued the ])ractice of law, mid, 
at the same time, instructed the children 
of his native ])lacc. His naturally gloomy 
disposition degenerated into a wild fanati- 
cism, when he began to meddle in reli- 


gious controversies, which, at that time, 
continued to distract his unliajipy coun- 
try. Filled with hatred of the new doc- 
trines, he became accustomed to consider 
the good and humane Henry as the arch- 
enemy of the church, to destroy whom 
would he a meritorious work. May 14, 
IGIO, h(j succeeded in his purfiose. (See 
Henry IV,) He was seized, condemned 
to dc*ath, and underwent his scmlence on 
the 27ih of May. He died under the se- 
verest torments of more than an hour’s 
duration, which he endured with tran- 
quillity, as he had done the rack, and 
without betraying any especial repentance, 
or naming any accomplices. 

Ravklin, in fortification, was anciently 
a flat bastion, iiluced in the middle of a 
curtain, hut is now a detached work, 
composed only of two faces, which make 
a salient angle, and raised before the cur- 
tain on the counterscarp of the place. A 
ravelin is a triangular work, resembling the 
iioint of a bastion with the flanks cut oft*. 

Raven, (See Crow,) 

Ravenna ; one of the oldest towns in 
Italy, in the Romagna (States of the 
Church), capital of a delegation of the 
same name, forty miles east of Bologna ; 
population 1G,0C0. Ravenna was former- 
ly tlie R’sidence of the Western Roman 
eiiipcrora, and, after the fall of the Western 
empire, of the Gothic kings, and still later 
of the exarchs. (See Exarchate,) In 752, it 
was captured by the Lombards, from 
whom it was taken by the Frankish king 
Pepin, and bestowed, with the exarchate, 
cm the pope. From 1440 to 1508, it was 
in the hands of the Venetians, from whom 
it was taken by tlie league of Camhray. 
Since that time it has belonged to the pa- 
pal see. It is surrounded w’ilh mai-slies, 
which, however, have in modern times 
been partly drained. It had formerly a 
line port on the Adriatic, which has been 
filled iq) by the accumulation of mud ; and 
the city, though still occupying its former 
site, is now tlirc'e or four miles liom the 
sea. Ill the neighborhood, towards Forii 
(q. y,)y is the field of battle, on vvbich 
Gaston do Foi.x gained a victory over tlie 
Spanish and papal troops (1512), and fell. 
The bones of the emperors Iloiioriiis, 
Constantine, and Valens 111, of Galla 
Placidin, daughter of Theodosius the 
Great, and of Dante, lie in Ravenna. 

Rawdon, Lord. (See Hastings, Francis,) 

Ray. The ray, in ichthyology, is a ge- 
nus of fishes, of which the generic char- 
acter is that it has line oblique spiracles 
on cncli side, placed beneath the neck : 
tiic head is small, pointed, and not distinct 
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from the body; the mouth is beneath, 
transverse, toothed; the body is broad, 
thin and fiat. The individuals of this cc- 
iius are all inhabitants of the stm only : 
they keep at the bottom, and in winter 
cover theinsolves with sand and mud. 
They feed on testaceous animals, fish, or 
any animal substances which they may 
happen to nieet with. They graw to a 
large size, soinetiiiics exceeding tw'o hun- 
dred pounds in weight. The females arc 
the larger, and produce their young alive, 
only one at u time, which are enclosed in 
a hlaek, quadi*ungular, horny shell. The 
eyes are half covered with a thin mem- 
brane, oblong, placed in the upper part of 
the head; above these, in the place of 
nostrils, is a liroad groove, divided by a 
n:ticulate membrane, consisting of crested 
folds, and closed with a valve. Behind 
this groove arc two small semilunar ori- 
fiees. The tongue is very broad, short and 
smooth. Tlie ventral fins are covered 
with a thick skin, and at the base are con- 
nected with the anal. Tiic flesh is gen- 
erally eatable ; the liver is large, and pro- 
duces no small quatiticy of pure oil. Tiiis 
genus includes the electric ray or torpedo, 
and skates, the sting-ray and tliornbacks, 
and other species. 

Ray. (See Optics.) 

Kay, John, an English naturalist, born 
in 1{>28, was the son of a blacksmith, and 
received his education at Cambridge, 
where he obtained a fellow'ship. After 
the restoration of Charles II, scnipling 
to sign the declaration against the solemn 
league and covenant, he n;signed his fel- 
lowship, and devoted himself to the culti- 
vation of science and literature. In ]<iG7, 
he was chosen a fellow of the royal so- 
ciety, to whose Transactions he was a fre- 
quent contributor. In 1070, he published 
a Catalogue of English Plants, which 
was followed hy a Collection of English 
Proverbs, and (1073) an account of a 
continental tour, lie particularly distin- 
guished himself by his improvements in 
the classification of plants and animals, 
in his Mtihodus PtarUcurum JVbva (8vo.) ; 
Historia PlarUarum (3 vols. folio) ; Synop- 
sis Methodica Stirpium (8vo.) ; Synopsis 
Mtihodka Animalium Qwidrupedum ; and 
a Sylloge Slirpium Europeanim extra Bri~ 
tannium crescentium; besides which, he 
published Willughby’s Ornithology, and 
History of Fishes. He was also the au- 
thor of a popular work, entitled. The 
Vvisdom of C^d manifested in the Works 
of Creation (8vo,) ; and of Miscellaneous 
Discourses concerning the Dissolution and 
Changes of the World (8vo.). His death 


took place January 17, 1705. The Phil- 
osophical Letters of Ray, and those of 
his correspondents, were published in 
1718, by Dr. W. Derham. 

Raynal, Guillaume Thomas Francois, 
a French waiter, born in 1713, at an early 
age entered die society of the Jesuits, 
lie distinguished himself by his eloquence 
as a preacher, but, in 1748, quitted the so- 
ciety and went to Paris. Here he gained 
a subsistence by his pen ; but his first 
works (History of the English Parliament, 
ami History of the Stndtholderate) at- 
tracted little notice. His liistoire Philoso-- 
phique des Ktahlissenuns et du ^hmmerce 
des Europkns dans les deu£ Indes (1770) 
gained him re[>iitation, although he w'us 
himsedf so sensible of its errors and de- 
fects, that he took a journey through 
France, England and Holland to obtain 
itdbrnmtion ; and the new edition (1781) 
was much improved. His free expressions 
on arbitrary pow'er, priestcraft and si^ier- . 
stition, caused his banishment by the par- 
liament, and the condemnation of his hook 
by the Sorboniio. After residing in Ger- 
many and Switzerland, he finally raceivcMl 
permission to return, and arrived in Paris 
in 1788. In the early part of the revolu- 
tion, Raynal, who was not favorably dis- 
postal to the democratic firinciples of the 
day, was in a critical situation ; but, afnu- 
the fiill of the Jacolrins, his condition was 
somewhat improved. He dieil in 17! Mi. 
The HLstoire Philosophique (new edition, 
Paris, 1820) has been the most celebranMl 
of his w^orks, hut is now little esteemed. 
Raynal also wrote Hh*oliUion des Colonies 
An^laiscs de VAnUrique Septentriouede 
(1781). 

Raynouard, Francois Juste iMarie, a 
French |K)et, liorn in Provence in 17t)l, 
was at first an advocate, and sat in tie: 
legislative assembly. He first gained repu- 
tation by his Socrate, dans le Temple 
(TAglaure, a poem, which obtained a ))ri/(? 
from the institute. His principal work is 
the Templiers, a tragedy ( 1805) ; the his- 
torical matter appended to which, con- 
cerning the trial of the Templars, is valu- 
able. In 1807, Raynouard became a 
memlier of the institute, and, in 1817, siic- 
c^ieded Siiard us perpetual secretary of 
the ocademy. In 1810, he published a 
selection from the poetry of the Trouba- 
dours (3 vols.), with which are connected 
the elements of the Zftngiia Romano, and 
a grammar of the language of tlie Trou- 
badours. 

Razee. A ship of war cut down to a 
smaller size. 

Razors. (See Cutlery.) 
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Re, or Ri ; the Egyptian name for the 
Kun, considered as a divinity. (See Hitr- 
oglyphic3j vol. vi, page 3Ji>.) 

Reaction. (See Mechanica,) 

Read, Geo^e, one of the signers of the 
Declaration oi Independence, was born in 
Maryland, in the year 1734. Ills father, a 
phmtcr, soon afler tlie birth of his son, re- 
moved to Delaware. Young Read com- 
menced the study of the law in his seven- 
leeiith year, in Philadelphia. In 1753, when 
but nineteen years old, he was admit- 
ted to the bar, on wliich occasion he per- 
formed an act of generosity towards the 
‘*uditT\>h4^rcn of the family, that deserves 
to be recorded. Being the eldest son, he 
was entitled, by tne existing laws, to two 
shares of his father’s estate ; but he con- 
ceded all his riglits to liis brotliei^s, assign- 
ing os his motive his belief, that in the 
G(lucatioii bestowed upon him he had re- 
ceived his proper portion. In the folio w- 
■ ing year, he commenced the practice of 
his profession in the town of Newcastle. 
In 17G3, he was appointed attorney-gene- 
ral of the three lower counties on the 
Delaware — an office which lie retained 
until his election to congress in 1775. In 
17G5, Mr. Read was elected a representa- 
tive to the gcneml assembly of Delaware, 
and continued so i’or tw'elve years. In 
1775, he was sent to the continental con- 
gress, and was annually re-elected a nieni- 
ber during the whole revolutionary war. 
When the fpiestion of independence was 
agitated in congr('Fs, Mr. Read voted 
against it, becaust* he decincd the time 
Itrematiire — an opinion which was enter- 
tained by mcinhei's throughout the colo- 
nies. When, however, the time arrived 
for signing the instrument, Mr. Read 
affixed his name to it. In September, 
177G, he was chosen president of the con- 
vention which formed the first constitution 
of the state of Delaware, and was offered 
the executive cliair, but <ioclincd the hon- 
or. In 1779, ill health withdrew him frem 
public employment; but, in 1782, he ac- 
cepted the appointment of judge of the 
court of appeals in admiralty cases, and 
retained it during the existence of the 
court. In 1787, he represented Delaware 
in the convention which framed the 
constitution of the U. States. On its 
adoption, he was immediately elected a 
memlier of the senate. He retained his 
sent in that body until he w^as named, in 
17P3, chief-justice oC the state. Whilst 
ill this office he suddenly died, in 1798. 

R 1 V 4 .L, Pierre Francois, count, the son 
of a gamekeeper of C'hatou, acted a con- 
spicuous jiart in the course of the rovolii- 
voL. X. 45 


tion. When that event took place, he was 
solicitor to the Chktelet at Paris. He at- 
t£^hed himself to Danton, and, through 
his influence, was nominated pubUc 
accuser to the revolutionaiy tribunal, 
which was established immediately after 
the 10th of August, and which was the 
model of the subsequent liorrible tribunal 
of the same name. Against the party of 
Brissot he was exceedingly active; and 
with him originated the jietiGon of the 
forty-eight sections for the expulsion of 
that Jiarty from the convention. (See Gi- 
rondists.) He, however, endeavored to 
moderate the violence of the revolution- 
ists; but, after the downfall of Danton, 
was imniisoiied in the Luxembourg. On 
lieiiig liberated, after the execution of 
Robespierre, he exposed to the public the 
maimer in wdiich the prisons hod been 
managed. He then, in conjunction w’nli 
Mebee, established a paper bearing the ti- 
tle of Journal des Patriotes de 1789 ; but 
it was soon discontinued. At this epoch, 
he was ap|x>inted historiographer of tlie 
republic, h'or a considerable time, he w^as 
a pleailcr before the criminal tribunals, 
and, in this capacity, was retained in sev- 
eral important causes, particularly in that 
of Bahanif (q. v.), in w hich he displayed 
great firmness and talent. In 1798, his 
friends endeavored to procure his election 
as a deputy ; but their eflbrts were frus- 
trated by the director Merlin, W'ho was 
hostile to him. When Merlin was turned 
out of oftice. Real was appointed one of 
the govenimeiit commissioners in the de- 
partment of Paris. He took an effective 
part on tlie 18th of Bnimoire, and was 
rewarded by being made a counsellor of 
state, attached to the de])artinent of jus- 
tice. In 1804, he detected the plots of 
Georges. He hoped to become minister 
of jKilicc. Foiich^ was, however, prefer- 
red to him ; but he received a gift of a 
hundred thousand livres, and the cross of 
commuiuler of the legion of honor. (For 
his concern in tlie death of tlie duke 
d’Eiigliien, sec Enghien.) For some years, 
lie was one of tlie counsellors of state of 
the niiiijstiy of police, and was chwged 
witli the superintendence of a district 
which comprised several depmtments. 
When Louis w’as restored, M. R6al ceas- 
ed to be employed. He is said to have 
been one of tlio'se who planned tlie bring- 
ing l)ack of Napoleon ; and the emperor 
apjiointed him prefect of tlie police of 
Paris. M. Ri^nl was among those who 
were bniiishcd by tlie ordinance of July, 
1815. He retired first to the Netherlands, 
and then to tlie U. States, where he estab- 
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lished an extensive manufactory of li- 
queurs. In 1818, he received penuiHsioii 
to return to France, of which he has since 
taken advantage. M. R^ul is the author 
of two or three pamphlets on events con- 
nected with the French revolution. 

Real, opposed to the tdeo/, signitics, 1. 
the same (i< true, i. e. actually existing ; 2 
in philosophy, that whicli exists indepen- 
dently of our ideas or imagination. Hence 
realism, in philosophy, is the op|K)site of 
idealism, and Is that philosophical system 
which conceives external things to exist 
indepcuidently of our conceptions of them. 
The external world is ditferently explain- 
ed, and realism is divided into diliereiit sys- 
tems, of which that of Spinoza is one of 
the most im[)ortant. Ho supposes one, 
original reality, and teaches that ull oilier 
things (substances) arc hut nio<lilications 
of this one real lieing, which ho conceives 
to be the Deity . — Reidism Ik'coiuos mate- 
rialism (q. V.) if it considers matter, or 
physical sul)stanc€% as the only original 
cause of things, and the soul itself jls a 
material substance. Realism is found, al- 
so, in dualism. (Sco Dualism, and Ideal- 
ism.) 

Real. (See Rial.) 

Real Ixjuria. (Sec Injuria.) Real in- 
juria, in Genitan law, is an injury done to 
the honor of a man by some act of vio- 
ence, as beating, throwing oiit of doors, 
&c. The laws ag?unst duels in the I8th 
century imposed heavy punishiiic'uts on 
Buch injurue, even confiscation of gfxKls, 
&.C. The more modrirn laws are milder. 

Realgar, (^oe dlrsenic.) 

Realism. (See Real.) 

Realist ; one who adheres to realism. 
(See Real.) 

Realists; a philosophical sect, opjioscd 
to the nominalists, (q. v.) 

Rearguard. The office of the rcar- 
miard of an anny is to covit the retreat. 
It must be composed of infantry, with ar- 
tillery, chasseurs or shaqi-shooters, and 
of light cavaliy ; and one species oftroojis 
must aid the other, according to the na- 
ture of the ground. The cavalry is effec- 
tual in a level country ; the infantry assists 
them if they arc repulsed, and occupies 
the narrow passes ; while the chasseurs, 
or sharp-aliooters, keep the assailants in 
check. 

Reaumur, Ren6 Antoine Ferchault de, 
a philosophic naturalist, was bom, in 1683, 
at Rochelle, studied under the Jesuits at 
Poitiers, and afterwards went througli a 
course of Jaw at Bourges. But his tastes 
led him to the observation of nature ; and, 
having made iiimself accpiointcd with the 


mathematical sciences, he went to Paris 
in 1703. His relative, the president Hi- 
nault, introduced him to the savans of the 
metropolis ; mid, in 1708, he was chosen 
a immiber of tjie academy of sciences, to 
which he had presented some memoirs 
on gc'ometiy'. For nearly fifty years he 
eontiniied to lie one of its most active 
iiieiiibers, his laliors embracing the arts, 
iiatunil philosophy, mid natural history 
He w as appointed to assist in tlicilcscrip- 
tivo acc'oiJiils of arts and trades puhlisli- 
ed by the academy ; and, in executing 
bis part of the iiiidertaking, pointed out 
the way to various itiiprovemeiiye, l»jr 
application of the jirincipli's of physics and 
tiatmral liistory. He made iiiiportmit uh- 
f-\*rvations on the formution of pearls, and 
fliscovered in J^ingiu^doc mines of tur- 
quoise (q. V.); liiU among his most useful 
rt'searclies must btj reckoned tliO'^'*. of 
wliicli he gave an account in his Traitd 
sur l\lrt de cnnverlir le Fer en Acier, et 
d^ofloiicir le Fer fomlu (1722). As a natu- 
ral philosopher, 1 h.‘ is principally celebnit- 
ed for the invention of an improved tber- 
inojiieter, wliicli he niaile known in 1731. 
(See Thermometer.) The fabrication of 
port*elaiii also octuipied mucli of his atten- 
tion, aiul led him to the discovery of a 
kind of enamel, called the porcelain of 
Rlaumur, in His Mhnoires pour 

strvir a VHisloire dcs Inseclts place liini in 
the first rank of iiKnlern naturalists. He 
died October 18, 17.'»7. 

Recikk. ; a city of Brazil, capital of the 
province of IVriianibnco, sitiinti'd at the 
entrance of tlie Cajiilmribe into the Atlun- 
lic. TJie iianw! of Pernambuco is applied 
to the two cities of Recife mid Cilinda, 
which are nearly three miles distmit from 
each other. Population of Recife, 25,000; 
of Oliiida, 4000 ; hit. 8° A' S. ; Ion. 34° 52' 
W. Some jMirts of Recife are handsome- 
ly Imiit, with hrooil hut uiipuveAl streets, 
and several neat sipiares. Aiiiong the 
public buildings ore un episcopal palace, 
several handsome churches and convents, 
bosjiitals, a tlieatre, &(•>. The upper har- 
bor (Mosqucini) is fomied by a cliaiii of 
rocks running parallel with tlie city. The 
lower harbor (Po^*o) is capalde of receiv- 
ing ships of 400 tons hurtJieii, hut is cx- 
fioscd. TJic commerce, wliich is exten- 
sive, is rapidly increasing. The environs 
arc fertile, and arc adorncil with many 
fine gunlciis and country-seats. The heat 
of the climate is tempenid by sea-breezes, 
but rliangos of teiiiperuturo arc very sud- 
den. 

Recitative (Italian recUativo ) ; a s|>e- 
cies of musical recitation, forming the 
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medium between 8on^ and rhetorical dec- 
lamation, and in which the composer and 
{lerfbnner, rejecting the rigorous rules of 
time, endeavor to imitate the inflections, 
accents and einpliasis of natural speech. 
But, tliough the rules of time and rhythm 
are not to Ije strictly oliserved, the recita- 
tive is written in time, and generally in 
I lime. Ill its approach to speech, there- 
fore, the i-ecitutive is mostly syllabic song, 
J« e. em*h syllable has generally but one 
tone, and the tones themselves are less 
prolonged than in song^ strictly so culled. 
Hence the recitative has not a distinct, 
ueveldp^ melody (q. v.), and a regular 
modulation (q. v.); it may, acconling to 
tlie meaning of the words, pass with com 
punitive fre'cdoin through the various 
tones. On the other hand, the tones of 
the rcM‘itative are generally musical tones, 
of distinct iieight or depth (we say 
gcnenilly, bei'uiise in the reciiaiivo par- 
iaiiie, in the opera buffa^ the tones become 
comphaely those of speech). When the 
n^citative apjiroaches still more to the 
strict song, ill respiM^t to time and melody, 
the arioso originates. In short, the reci- 
tative may lie culled a declatnaiion in mu- 
sical tones. Such a declamation requires 
a language iMJtween (irose ami lyric poe- 
try. The recitative consists mostly of nar- 
rative Olid of poetical reHoction ; but it is 
ca|)uhle of passing quickly from subject 
to subject, serves for dialogue, and to pre- 
pare im|K)rtaiit changes in great musical 
pitjces. For this reason, it is introduced in 
cantatas, operas, and oratorios, between 
the songs, and is, os it were, the prose of 
music. As the music of recitative is free, 
so the words need not any artilicial 
rhythm. The recitative includes the sim- 
ple (by some also called the parlante) and 
the u«‘compunied, or, more projierly, the 
obligato, in the simple recitative, accom- 
jianiment also takes place, but it consists 
only in simple accords, wliich are given 
continuously, or intcmiptcdly. In the ob- 
ligato recitative, the instrumental accoin- 
piinimeiit is of more importance. In the 
recitative, much is lefl to the singer, in re- 
K|)ect to time, rhytlim and melody, which 
requires in him much musical jmlgment 
and kiiowleiige of honnony, in order to 
agree with the obligato accompuiiiment. 
The force and beauty of tliis sjiecics o 
oomposition de|)ciids, in a considerable de- 
grei^, on the character of the language in 
which it is used. As that is more or less 
accented and melodious, the more or less 
natural and striking will be the recitative. 
The recitative seems to be much older 
tluin the song. Giac. Pcsi, Cuccini, and 


Cl. Monteverde, are celebrated as having 
intnxluced the modem recitative, and Ces- 
ti and Giacomo Carissimi, masters of the 
pajial chajiel, in the first half of the seven- 
teenth century, as improvers of the same. 
(See the article Opera.) Leon, da Vinci 
and Nic. Porpora are said to have first ap- 
plied the o&%a(o recitative. Inthemnd 
and expressive recitative, Gluck and llan- 
del an$ the chief masters. In the modem 
opera, Mozart is distinguished, also, in this 
resfKJCt ; for instance, in his recitative be- 
tween Taniino and the priest, in the first 
act, and the great recitative in Don Juan, 
“ Oh, heaven ! what see I ?” the latter is 
obligato. 

Reckoning, in navigation. (See Mm- 
gation.) 

Recognizance, in law, is an obligation 
of record which a man enters into before 
some court of record, or magistrate duly 
uuthoriz(;d, with paiticular conditions ; as 
to appear at the assizes, or quarter-ses- 
sions, to keep the peace, &c. 

Recoil, or Rebound ; tlie starting liack- 
ward of a fire-ann after an explosion. This 
term is particularly applicable to pieces 
of ortlnance, wliicli are always subject to 
a recoil, according to llie sizes and the 
charges which they contain. To lessen 
tlie recoil of a gun, tlie jdatfonns are gen- 
erally made sloping towards the embra- 
sure. 

Reconnoitre (from the French) means, 
in military language, to inform one^sselfby 
ocular inspection of the situation of an 
enemy, or the nature of a piece of ground. 
It is one of tlie most important depait- 
incnts of the military art, and must pre- 
cede every considerable movement. A 
jienetrating eye, an acute ear, a calm and 
sagacious judgment, and much knowledge 
of military operations, are indispensable 
for reconnoitring with advantage. The 
commanding general always reconnoitras 
himself, but he must of course rely much 
on his nids-dc-cainp, as he cannot go ev- 
ery where himself ; nor is he allowed to 
expose himself so much as is necessary, 
on some occasions, to obtain the requi- 
site information. The choice of the 
aids-de-camp is therefore of the utmost 
im))ortnnce. Reconnoitring not unfre- 
qiicntly brings on engagements, and con- 
siderable liodies of troops often march out 
to cover the reconnoitring ])arty, and to 
make prisoners if ])Ossibie, in order to ob- 
tain information from them. The bad 
success of Napoleon in his last campaigns 
lias been partly ascribed, with much prob- 
ability, by French WTitere themselves, to 
tlie unceasing activity of the Cossacks, 
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which in many cases prevented the aids- 
de-camp of the French emperor from ob- 
taining the information wliich they were 
commissioned to seek, and induced them 
to supply from their own invention the 
deficiences in their observations. 

Recorder ; a person whom the chief 
ma^strates of any city or town corporate, 
having jurisdiction and a court of reconl 
within their precincts, associate with tliem 
for their better direction in legal proceed- 
ings. He is usually a person experienced 
in the law. 

Rectangular Figures and Solids are 
those which have one or more right an- 
gles. With reganl to solids, they are 
commonly said to be rectangular when 
their axes are periieiidiculur to the planes 
of their bases. 

Red Bay. (See IjaureL) 

Red Book of the Exchequer is an 
ancient record, in which arc registered the 
names of those that held lands, per haro- 
nianif in the time of king Henry 11. It 
has also some things (ns the iimiiber of 
hydes of land in many of the English 
counties) relating to the times before the 
conquest. 

Red Bud. This name is often applied 
to the cercis Canademi^, (See Jiidas Tree,) 

Red-Breast. (Sec Redbreast, p. 533.) 

Red Cedar. (See Juniper,) 

Red River, one of the principal branch- 
es of the Mississippi, rises at the base of 
a range of the Rocky mountains, called 
the Caous mountains, near Santa Fc, in 
Mexico. There are many streams rising 
in the same mountains, and flowing sepa- 
rately for three or four hundred miles, and 
at length uniting to fbnn the Red river. 
The Blue river, and the I^dse WnshiUi, 
are the largest branches which it receives 
within the first four or five hundred miles of 
its course. Of the tract of country watered 
by these upper branches, and even of the 
waters themselves, our knowledge is veiy 
limited. The Pawnees arc the principal 
inhabitants of that region. After the river 
enters Louisiana, the south bank of it is 
the boundaiy', fora long distance, between 
the U. States and the province of Texas. 
From both sides it continues, as it pro- 
ceeds, to receive large tributaries. A grcat 
part of its course is through delightful 
prairies, of a rich, red soil, and covered 
with giTUB^ and vines which bear delicious 
gnifies. About a hundred miles above 
Natchitoches, commences what is called 
the Rojl, This is a swampy expansion 
of the alluvion to the width of twenty or 
thirty miles. The river divides into a 
great number of channels, many of them 


shallow ; and for ages these channels have 
been liecoming clogged with a mass of 
fallen timber carried down from the up|M;r 
parts of the river. The river finds chan- 
nels between these extensive masses of 
timlier, and sometimes under them ; and 
there are [daces where the Raft covers the 
whole river, so that it can lie crosseil on 
horseback. ]k>ats descend by [Hissing 
round these places. They follow some 
stream above the Raft, which flows frcin 
the river into a distant lake, and then take 
the outlet by which the lake flows into 
the river lielow the Raft. About sixty or 
seventy miles of the river is thus'oostrucf- 
ed. In many places a considerable soil 
has been formed on the Raft, upon which 
flourish weeds, flowering shrubs, and wil- 
lows. This olistniction is of incalculable 
injury to the iiuvigLtion of the river, 'ind 
greatly retards the settlement of the lich 
and healthful country above it. There is 
probably no [)art of the IJ. States, where 
the unoccupied lands have higluT claims, 
from soil, climate, inlermixtiirc of prairies 
and timbered lands, position, &c., than the 
country fur nearly a thousand miles aliovo 
the Raft. Steam boats would ascend to 
that distance, at nio(h,‘nite stages of the 
w'ater, if the Raft wenj removed. The 
state of Louisiana, and also the genend 
government, contemplate adopting means 
for its removal. Below the Raft, the river 
divides into many channels, and fills an 
immense number of bayous and lakes that 
lie parallel to it; and the breadth of its 
principal channel is much loss below the 
Raft thati above it. The valley of Red 
river is three or four miles wide, ns far as 
the Kiainesia, about a thousand miles, fol- 
lowing its meanders, from its mouth. It 
widens as it approaches the Mississi|>pi, 
and is from six to eighteen miU‘s w'ide 
for a great distance from its mouth. Of 
all the alluvions in the Mississippi valley, 
none is HuixTior to this. Cotton is at pres- 
ent its staple [)roduction, but sugar cane iioa 
been introduced, and is expected to succeed 
better than in any other extensive tract in 
this valley. The climate and soil, as far 
a.s Natchitoches, 200 miles, seem admira- 
bly adapted to it. The alluvions of the 
lower branches of this river are also of 
similar quality. This valley spreads from 
west to east ; its waters, therefore, never 
become cold, like those of the Mississippi ; 
the winters are milder, and K[>ring ad- 
vances much earlier than at New Orleans ; 
and the sugar cane will probably grow 
better in hit 31° on Red river anil its 
branches, than in hit. 30^ on the Missis- 
sippi. The cotton also of this i*egion is 
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the best in the U. Suites, excepting tiie 
sea-islund. Its indigo und tobucco are the 
best in Louisiana. The whole l(;iigtli of 
this noble river is estimated at 2500 miles, 
following its meanders, and it enters the 
Mississippi in about 31° 15^ north latitude. 
It [irobably discharged its waters into the 
guifof Mexico, at some former period, with- 
out uniting with the Mississippi ; and the 
Atcliafnlaya now occupies its former chan- 
nel. Much of the soil ibrougb which the 
Red river jiasses in its upper course, is of 
a reddish color, which is imparted to the 
..'uici.;j.<iud gives the river its name . — Red 
river is aW the name of a river in the 
northern part of North America, flowing 
into lake VVinnipeg, and having a coursi^ 
of about «‘120 miles from the source of its 
principal branch in Red lake. 

Red Sea, or Arabian Gulf (anciently 
Jlrahicus Sinus) an t'xteiisive guifof the 
Indian ocean, diviiling Arabia from the 
opposite coast of Africa, extending in a 
north-west direction from the straits of 
Rahelmandcl to the isthmus of Suez, 
whore it approaches to within sixty miles 
of the Mediterranean ; hit. 12° to 30° N. 
Its length is about 1400 miles; breadth, 
where greatest, about 200. This sea >vas 
anciently a greater channel of commerce 
than in modern times. Its navigation is 
rendered dillicult by frequent obstructions 
from coral rocks either above or under 
water, by storms, and by the paucity of 
safe harbors. The principal harbors are 
Huez, at its bead ; Cosseir, Siiukem and 
Massuuh on the west side; Jidda, Jambo, 
Ghuiifudc, Loheia, llodeida und Mocha 
on the east side. This part of the Indian 
ocean was called by the Greeks the Ery- 
tlirean sea, according to some accounts, 
from a king Ery tbras, of wlioin, however, 
nothing is known. The Greek epithet 
ipvOpatof signifies also red ; hence the ap- 
jicllation Mare riihrutn, und in English, 
Red stay not from any such color in its 
waters or sands. 

Redbreast (motaciUa ruhecula). This 
litilc biixl, althougii not a native of the U. 
States, is familiarly known to every child, 
from the luiiucrous nursery stories, in 
which it plays a prominent part. The 
iaino of this bird has arisen from its habit 
of seeking tJie aid of man during the win- 
ter seiusoii. During that inclement period 
of the year, it visits without dread the 
cottage of the peasant and the palace of 
the peer, tapping at the windows with its 
bill, as if to demand an asylum, and re- 
pays its hosts by its confideuce, gathering 
the crumbs from the table, and warbling 
forth its thanks in the softest notes. The 
45* 


moment, liowever, the spring appears, this 
familiarity with its protectoi-s ceases, and 
it again hastens to its native haunts. Tho 
redbreast builds its nestut the foot of some 
shrub or upon a tuft of grass; it is com- 
posed of dried leaves, mixed with hair and 
moss, and lined with feathers ; the female 
lays Irom five to seven eggs. Sometimes 
it covers its nest with leaves, leaving a 
small passage for egress and regress. 
The food of the redbreast varies with the 
season ; in the spring it is composed of 
worms and insects, but in autumn is prin- 
cijmlly fruits und seeds. Its delicacy in 
preparing a worm before partaking of it, 
is somewhat remarkable ; it first seizes it 
by one end in its beak, and beats it on the 
ground till the inner part comes away; 
tlien, taking it in the same manner by the 
other end, it cleanses the outer part, which 
is the only portion it eats. From its gen- 
eral familiarity with mankind, it has re- 
ceived a nom de caresse in almost every 
nation in Europe ; in England it is known 
as the Robin Redbreast ; in Germany it is 
termed Thomas Gierdet ; and in Norway, 
Peter Ronsmad. 

Redemption, EquiXT of. (See Equity 
of Redemption,) 

Redemptorists ; an order founded by 
IJguori (q. v.), and restored in Austria in 
1820. Reside the usual monastic vows, 
they bind themselves to labor for the prop- 
agation of the Catholic faith, by the cure 
of souls, und the education of youth. 

Redondillas sigiiilied fonnerly a spe- 
cies of versification used in tiie south of 
Europe, consisting of a union of verses of 
four, six, and eight syllables, of which 
generally the first rhymed with the fourth, 
and the second with the third. At a later 
period, verses of six and eight syllables in 
general, in Spanish and Portuguese poe- 
try, were called by this name, whether 
they made peifect rhymes or assonances 
only. These became common in the 
dramatic poetry of Sfiain. 

Redoubt, in fortification ; a small 
square work without any defence but in 
front, used in trenches, lines of circumval- 
lation, contravallation, and approach, as 
also for the lodging of corps de gardcy and 
to defend passages. They are usually 
figures of three, four, five, or six sides, 
encompassed with a ditch and a bank of 
earth, which consists of two parts, called 
rampart and parapet. 

IIedtop (iricuspis quinquejida). Ac- 
cording to Pursh, tills is a most excel- 
lent grass. 1 have seen mountain mead- 
ows in Pennsylvania where they mow 
this grass twice a year, producing most 
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excellent crops each time, without ma- 
nure, or any other trouble than tlie mow- 
ing, lusting for the space of sixteen yeiu^ 
without the least decline hi tlie crops, the 
soil at the same tune being a very iiidit- 
ferent one.” These remarks of Pursh 
seem very extraordinaiy to those who lu^ 
accustomed to see tins grass in other 
ports of the U. States. It is a tall, coarse, 
loose, flowering, dry, solitaiy grass, grow- 
ing sparingly in a sandy soil, and is one 
of the lost of our native gi*asses which we 
should select os suitable for fodder. The 
subject, however, is worthy of inquiry. 
The stem is erect, four or live feet high, 
and smooth ; the {mniclo ver\' large, ex- 
panding and flexuous: the spikelcts are 
)ur))lish, about six-floweml,and peduncii- 
ate : they resemble those of a festuca 
or fescue grass, but the inferior valve of 
the corolla has tlm?e iioints. 

Reed. This tonn is usually applied 
indiscriminately to all tall, broad-leaved 
grasses which grow along the lijinks of 
streams, and even to other plants, w'ith 
similar leaves, growing in such situations. 
Strictly sfieaking, it belongs to the genus 
anindoj and es|K?cially to the phra^^ 
viites^ the largest grass of northern cli- 
mates, and one of the most universally 
diffused This grass grows in marshes, 
orten occupying exclusively certain tracts, 
and attains the height of eight or ten feet, 
with leaves one or two incites broad, ami 
hears large, nodding, silky j)ani<*les. It 
flowers in July. It is ust?d in many 
countries for various t'couomieal puqwtses, 
as for thatching, for protecting emhank- 
inents or sea-dikes, thr ceilings t<) cot- 
uiges, &c., ff)r scn?ens or fences, aial hot- 
bed covers in gardens, for ehair-ltottoms, 
for weavers’ combs, &c. The flowers 
afford a green dyt;, wliich is occasionally 
used fir coloring wof»lleiis ; and it is said 
that flour may be made from tin? dritid 
roots, capable of being converted into a 
wholesome and nutritive bread. 

Reed, Joseph, president of the state of 
Pennsvlvania, was born in New Jenwiv, 
Aug.‘i7, 1741. In 1757, at the age of 
sixteen, he graduated at Princeton college. 
After studying law* in that place, lie refiair- 
ed to England, where he prosecuted his 
studies until the disturbances produced in 
the colonies by the stamp act. On his re- 
turn, lie commenced the practice of his 
profession in Philadelphia, and met with 
distinguished success. He embarked ac- 
tively in the political stniggle of the day, 
on the side of independence, and, in 1774, 
was apfioiiited one of the cominitteo of 
correspoiylencc of Philadelphia. Ho was 


in the same year, also, president of the 
iimt provincial convention held in Penn- 
sylvania, and a delegate to the contiiicn- 
tul congress. On the formation of the ar- 
my, he resigned a lucrative practice, and, 
at the solicitation of general Washington, 
n'jMiimd to the ramp at Cambridge, where 
he was appointed aid-dc-camp and secre- 
tiuy to the eommander-in-chief. Through- 
out this camfmign, though acting merely 
Its a volunteer, he displaye<l gi*eat courage 
and military ability. In the heginniiig of 
177C), he was made adjutant-gonend, and 
contributed materially, by bisToc^ *khowi- 
edge, to the succ<»ss of tin? nfl'airs at Tren- 
ton and Princeton. During the week 
which elapsed between the two actions, 
he proposed to six Philadelphia gentle- 
ineii, members of tho city troop, to ac- 
company him on an excursion to oht.iiii 
iiifbnnation. They advanced into the 
vicinity of Princeton, where the enemy 
was stationed, and surjirised twelve Brit- 
ish dragoons in a fariii-hoiise, who sur- 
nuidcrcd to this ])arty of half their num- 
Ikt, and wenj conducted by them to tluj 
American cmni). of the year, 

he resigueil the othce of adjutant-geneml. 
Ill 1777, within a |H?riod of less than two 
months, he was a]>poiiited cliief-jastic.e 
of Pennsylvania, and named by congre^ss 
a hrigadier-genenil. He declined lioth 
oflices, howt{v<‘r, but coiifmnt'd to 8er\'e 
tus a volunteer until the close f>f the cam- 
paign. He was ])n\mmt at almost every 
engagoirieiit in tho northern and eastoni 
section of the Union ; and, although at each 
of tlie battles of Bramlywine, White 
Marsh uiid Moiiniouth, he had a Jiorso 
kilh'd under him, ho had tho good flirtune 
never to n»ceive a wound. In 1778, he 
was elecietl a iiioiiiImt of Cfingress, and 
signed the articles of eonfedenition. Aliout 
this time;, the British eommissioners, gov- 
emur Johnstone, lonl Carlisle and Mr. 
Eden, invested with power to treat con- 
ceniing jM*ace, arrived in AnuTien; the 
fomier of whom addn;ss(;d ]»rivate lott(*rs 
to Mr. Laiinais, Mr. Dana, Mr. Morris and 
Mr. Rce,d, ofli'riiig them various iiiduce- 
nients to lend thoiiiscdves to his views. 
He caused iiifori nation to ho secretly coin- 
muniente.d to general Reed, that, if he 
would exert his abilities to pmniote a rec- 
onciliation, £10,000 sterling, and the most 
valuable oflicf) in the colonics, should lie 
at his disfiosal. The answer of Reed was, 
“ I am not worth piiiTliasing ; but, such 
as 1 am, the king of Great Britain is not 
rich enough to do it.” In tho sumo year, 
be was unanimously elected yiresident of 
tiie supreme executive council of Penn- 
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nvlvaiila, oiid continue^ in tlic ollice for 
the constitutional period of three years. 
At tlie time, there were violent parties in 
the state, and several serious corninotions 
JcciuTccI, particularly a large armed insur- 
rection ill Philadelphia, which he sup- 
[iressed, while he rescued a nuinher of 
listinguished citizens ii-oin the most irn- 
iiinent danger of tlieir lives, at the risk 
jf his own, for which he received a vote 
if thiuiks from the legislature of the state. 
The revolt of tlie Pennsylvania line, also, 
n 1781, was suppressed through his 
.i...r'pdity ; and he Avas deputed, 
kvith general Potter, by the council of the 
^tate, Avith ample poAvers to redress the 
[grievances complained of. To him, like- 
wise, belongs the honor of having lieen 
‘Il(^ original detector and exposer of the 
, diameter of Arnold, Avhom he brought to 
trial for mal-practices while in command 
at Philadelphia, notwithstanding a violent 
opposition on the floor of congress, and 
the exertions of a powerful party in Penn- 
sylvania. Amidst the most ditlicult and 
trying scenes, the administration of Mr. 
li(*ed exhibited the most disinterested 
zeal and the greatest flrnmess and energy. 
11 is knoAvledge of laAV was A'cry useful in 
a iioAV and unsettled j^ovcrnnient ; so that, 
although he found it in no small Aveakness 
and confusion, ho left it, at the expimtion 
of his term of oflice, in 1781, in as much 
traiKpiillity and stability as could be ex- 
pected from the time and circumstances 
of the Avar. He then rctunied to his pro- 
fession. In 1784, ho again visited Eng- 
land, for the sake of his health ; but his 
voyage Avas attended Avith but little good 
oflecL On the 5lh of March, in tlie fol- 
loAving year, he died, in his forty-third 
y{?ar. In pri\'ute lifi\, he aa'jis accomplish- 
ed in his maimers, pure in liis morals, fer- 
vent and faithful in his attachments. 

Rkeu-Bird. (See Rice^ Bunting.) 

Reef ; a certain portion of a sail com- 
))ndiended between the top or bottom 
and a roAV of eyelet holes, generally par- 
allel thereto. 'Plie inUiiitioii of the reef is 
to mduce the surface of the sail in propor- 
tion to the increase of tlie Aviinl; forAvhich 
reason, there are several reefs parallel to 
each other in the superior sails : thus the 
top-sails of shi|)s arc generally furnished 
with thn^ic reefs, and sometimes four ; and 
there are always three or four reels paral- 
lel to tlie loot or bottom of those main- 
sails and fore-sails which orje extended 
upon booms. — Reef also implies a chain 
of rocks lying near the surfiice of tlie water. 

Reefing ; the operation of reducing a 
sail by taking in one or more of tlie reels. 


Reel; a lively Scotch dance, generally 
written in common time of four crotchets 
in a bar, but sometimes in jig-time of six 
quavers. 

Reeli n6. (See Silk Manufaciure.) 

Rees, Abraham ; a dissenting cler^- 
man, Ixim in Wales, in 1743. Being in- 
tended for the ministry, he was placed at 
the lloxton academy, where his progress 
Avas BO rapid that, in his nineteenth year, 
he Avas appointed mathematical tutor to 
the institution, and, soon after, resident 
tutor, in Avhich capacity he continued up- 
wards of tAventy-tAvo years. In 17(38, he 
became [mstor to the Presbyterian congre- 
gation of St. Thomas’s, Southwark (since 
•removed to Stamford street), and contin- 
ued ill that situation till 1783, when he 
accepted an invitation to become minister 
of a congregation in tlie Old Jewr.’, 
whose spiritual concerns he superintend- 
ed till his death. On the establishment 
of the dissenting semiiiaiy at Hackney, in 
178t), doctor Rees Avas elected resident 
tutor in the natural sciences, Avhich place 
he held till tlie dissolution of tlie acade- 
my, on the death of doctor Kippis. In 
177(3, he AA'os applied to by the proprie- 
tors of Chambci's’s Cyclopaedia to super- 
intend an enlarged edition of that compi- 
lation, AAiiich, after nine years* incessant 
labor, he completed in four folio volumes. 
The success of this Avork led to a neAV 
undertaking, similoi* in its nature, but more 
comprehensive in its j)lan, projected and 
carried on by him, under the title of the 
NeAV Cyclojiredia (45 a oIs., 1802 — ^20 ; 
republished Philadelphia, 47 vols.). Doc- 
tor Rees obtained his degree from the 
uniA’ersity of Edinburgh. He AA'as also 
a felloAv of the royal and Liniipean 
societies. His death look place June 9, 
1825. 

Reeve, Clara ; bom at Ipsvtich, in 
1738, and died there in 1808. She pos- 
sessed groat learning and research, Avhich 
she disi>layed in a translation of Barclay’s 
Latin romance of Argenis, under the title 
of the Phauiix, or the History of Polyai'- 
chus and Argenis (1772); and the l^-og- 
ress of Romance. Her other Avorks are 
the AAxll-knoAA'n tale of the Old English 
Baron; the Two Mentors; tlie Exile; 
the School for Widows ; a Plan of Edu- 
cation; and i^lemoirs of Sir Roger de 
Clanuulon (4 vols.). 

Reeving, in the sea language ; the put- 
ting a rejie through a block. Hence to 
pull a rope out of a block is called tinreev- 
tng. 

Reference. (See ArhUralxon.) 

Reflection. (Sec Optics.) 
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Reflectors. (See Burning Mirrors,) 

Reforbi, Parliamentary. (See the 
end of the concluding volume.) 

Reformation. The Fetonimtion of the 
church, iu its head and ineiiiliers, had be- 
come the watchword ofall the lovers of mo- 
rality and religion as early as the iideenth 
century. Christianity, which was intend- 
ed to elevate mankind, and to make them 
happy, hud been diverted more and more, 
in the hands of its priests, from its origi- 
nal design. The siiecessftd endeavors of 
the Roman bishops to extend their spirit- 
ual sway over all (yliristendom,to din'ct the 
actions of kings, and the improvement of 
society, undoubtedly contributed much,iu 
the confusion of the ages which tlillowecb 
the irruption of the barbarians into South- 
era Eurojie, to soften the savage inanm^rs 
of the race which had trampled down the 
old world, with whatever remained of re- 
iineinent. The Christum missionaries and 
monks soweil the seeds of milder man- 
ners in the German forests, anil among 
the northern Iwrbarians, and ])Fonioted 
the civilization of the converted nations. 
Many beiieiicial consequences resulted 
from the unity of ftiitli and worship; 
from the dependence of all the Western 
churches on Rome ; from that legislative 
supremacy over the nations which com- 
pelled the ]:) 0 ))es (ip v.) to adopt a settled 
jwlicy, in the middle ages ; and the Ro- 
man church may justly claim great merit 
in regard to the gradual formation of Eu- 
rojK^an society. Rut the church enjoyed 
her victory with so little moderation ; her 
serv'ants violated so openly, in their lives 
and doctrines, the spirit of their Divine 
Master, that the o[){N)sition to priestly des- 
potism w hich had early arisen in the East, 
and had lieen transmitted through niiiner- 
ous sects to the secret societies of the mid- 
dle ages, l)ccaine quite active in the thir- 
teenth century, and grew more violent in 
proportion as the papal power sought to 
exterminate it with fire and sword. The 
question, What is truly Christian, and con- 
ducive to human happiness, in the doc- 
trines and usages of the Roman church ? 
must often have been suggested to the 
minds of sincere clergymen and intelli- 
gent laymen. The arrogance of the 
priests cxas|)erate(I the princes; the en- 
croacliments of the mendicant friars did 
injury to the secular ecclesiastics ; and a 
thousand innocent victims of the inquisi- 
tion called for vengeance. Still the author- 
ity of the pope over the public mind, even 
in tlie fourteenth century, was such os 
scarcely to suffer the murmuring of dis- 
content to be heard. The writings of 


Wicklifte (q. v.) in England soon reached 
the continent, and aroused Hues (q. v.), 
with his Rohemian followers. yRut the 
fifteenth century was not ripe fiir a re- 
fiirni, and the pn])al party was strong 
enough to suppress every attempt towards 
improvement, os ajqHmrs alike from the 
conduct of the princes and tlic people at 
the breaking out of the Hussite distur- 
liances, and from tlie rcsiilLs of the coun- 
cils of Constance and Rasle. Rut, soon 
after, the views of scholai*s were enlarged 
by the study of the classics, rev ived by the 
eiiiignition of a few leiu-ned 4:#fhels ; tne 
means of information wore vastly increas- 
ed by the art of printing; materials fiir 
thinking were laid before the peo])le by 
instructive works in the vulgar tongues, 
and by theiiew’ universities, of wiiich sev- 
en >vert^ instituted in Germany ali ue, bev 
nveeii 1451 and 1502; the number of 
learned men incraased; and the intnii- 
gcnce for which the refJ>rmation was to 
open a way, liegaii to act generally and 
jMmerfully. The ri'form, w4iich the libe- 
ral divines had waniily advised, with little 
success, now waited but the call of a mas- 
ter spirit. J^avoiiarala (q.v.) arose forthis 
piirposi; in Florence ; but the siime fune- 
nd pile consumed him and his work to- 
gether. Some monarchs also nttemyited 
something, (/harles VTII of France 
caused the Sorlwnne, in 1497, to declare 
it exj>edieiit that a council should lie held 
every ten years for effecting rel’orms in 
the church, and that otherwise the bisli- 
ofw should assemble for that purpose. 
Maximilian I laid lM;foro the Roman court 
the strong remonstrances of the, Gi^nnan 
princ,cs, ])ussf;d in the diets of l.^OO and 
1510. Ry the influence of France, an in- 
dependent council was held at Pisa, in 1511, 
in spite of |)ope Julius II ; but, although ib 
few speakers conducted themselves >vitfi 
great boldni;ss, it was soon overthrown by 
its own weakness, and by the decrees of thi’ 
council in the Lateran,wliich witsopposcdti 
it in 1512, and which served, in the haiuU 
of die po|)e, to jialliate his measures anmv 
In general, in all the plans that hud b(;ei 
projiosed for the reflinnation of the abusch 
of the church, on one side political eiab 
had too often Inion intermixed, and on the 
other, in tlic he^it of zeal against individu- 
al wron^ the chief faults in the doctrini 
and disci|)line of the church, from wliicl 
all the other evils originated, had been tix 
much overlooked. Hence nothing too] 
place but fruitless disputes and violent per 
secutions of the innovators, or futile polit 
ical negotiations,- in which the pope al 
ways prevuled in the end. The service 
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of Reiichlin (q. v.), in the cultivution of the 
Greek lungiiuf^e, and hw vi<itory over the 
opposers of leaniinj^ ju Cologne, Ijad an 
irnfK)rtant ciTeet. The cultivated taste and 
tlie Bound understanding which apfieored 
in tlie writings of Krusinus, addreBS(.‘d to 
the most disti^gnished men in church and 
Atate, exerted a wider influence, and i»ro- 
[moted !>oth the culfivatioii of classical 
Jeoniing and the difliision of lil)eral views 
on the subject of religion. Of still great- 
er {lower over the mass of the peofile was 
the host of satin.>s, e|)igrains, caustic alle- 
gorif*a, and coarse jokes, at tlie expense of 
ihe chiircica*id the monks, fniin llenard 
(q. V.) the Fox t<i the more delicate raiJleiy 
of these two scholars, who wercj not ai*dent 
nor Isild enough to take a decisive step. 
Thus, by the concurrence of favorable cir- 
(‘umstances, and by tlie {irogress of a new 
spirit sti*uggling for light and frefulom, the 
way of trutli was gradually laid op<*n. 
Tin? centre of Europe, together with the 
nortli, wliicli had long suiimittcd with re- 
luctan<*e to Rome, wtus ready to counte- 
nance the boldest measures for shaking off 
the prif*stly yoke, of which the best and 
most ndlecting men had become impa- 
tient. Rut no one anticijintcHl the (piarter 
wiience tiio first blow would be struck. 
Frederic III, elector of Saxony, a wise 
{irince, but a /(‘ulous Catholic, and a great 
collci'.tor of relics, only followx'd the ex- 
airqile of other German {irinces in estab- 
lishing a university at Wittenberg (150‘2), 
w hither, among other learned men, he in- 
vited Martin Luther, an Augustine monk 
of I’^riiirt, to be {iroftjssor of theolo^. 
This man — of a {Kiwertul mind, and dis- 
tinguishi;d more for his deep piety, mid 
strong love of truth, than for extensive 
eruilition — was well acquainted with the 
Holy rferijitures, and, by a visit to Rome, in 
1510, oil some business of his order, had 
also liecomo acquainted with the corrufi- 
tions of the pajial court. Leo X ^q. v.) 
wjus created |M)|)e in 1513. Little attected 
by tlie universal desire for reformation in 
the church, he seemed placed at its head 
merely to enqiloy its revenues in the grat- 
iflcatioii of his jiriiicely tastes. Allicrb 
elector of Mciitz and archbishop of Mag- 
deburg, a prince of a similar character, re- 
ceived from Leo, in 151(>, permission to 
■sell indulgences within his own jurisdic- 
tion, on condition of sharing tlie profits 
widi the pope. In this traftic, Albert em- 
ployed, among otliera, John Tetzel, a 
Dominican monk of Lcifisic, experienced 
in tlie business, who went* about from 
place to place, canying on his trade with 
tlic most unblusliing impudence, and ex- 


tolling liis certificates above the jiapal bulls 
( wliich required n3|)ontaiice), os uncondi- 
tional {iromiscs of the forgiveness of sins, 
in time and eteniity. The buyers were 
nunienius, and the gain great ; for the illit- 
erate ])eo|ile still venerated highly their 
ancient siqierstitions ; and the easy aliso- 
hition from the deepest guilt, and relief 
fnim teinjNiral yicnance and eternal pun- 
ishment, for a few groschen, were alluring 
to the rude multitude. (See Indulgence.) 
When Tetzel commenced his traflic at 
Jiiterbogk, in 1517, purchasers flocked to 
him fnim Wittenberg, which was in the 
ncighliorhood, and there, showing the 
certificates to their confeasors, denied all 
necessity for new penances. Luther set 
Lis face against this abuse, first in his ser- 
mons (for he perfonned the duties of a 
preacher, as w^ell as professiar), and after- 
wards (in order to prcfiare the way for an 
academic disfintation on the subject, ac- 
cording to long established usage) in nine- * 
ty-five these^ ' v questions, wliich he af- 
fixed to the iibflr of the great church, Oc- 
tolier 81, 1517. In these he declared him- 
self warmly against the abuse of indul- 
gences, displayed a lively zeal, for the Ho- 
ly Scrijiturcs, and for the honor of tho 
church and the po{>e, and concluded with 
a prayer for instniction. Ills sennons on 
indulgences w ere published in Gcnnaii, 
and, in a few wx^eks, w^ere spread over all 
Germany, llis theses wTre in Latin, and 
w’ere soon s{)read through other Christian 
nations. Luther also urged his sjiiritual 
superiors and the po{ie to put a stop to 
the traflic iif Tetzel, and to reform tlic cor- 
niptioiis of the church in general, in let- 
ters at once bold and respectful. With the 
exccjition of Sciiltetus, bishop of Rran- 
denburg, no one made him a becoming 
answ er. On the coiilrar>", the most ab- 
surd libels, full of extravagant assertions 
of the {lower of the |) 0 {ie and his iiidul- 
gciicos, WTre brougiit forward by Tet- 
zel (in whose name Conrad AVlmpi- 
iia, {irofessor of theology at Frank- 
fort on the Oder, took up liis pen), by 
the Augustine Sylvester Prierias, a cour- 
tier of tho jio{H3 at Rome, mid by Jacob 
llogstraateii, tlie siqiremo inquisitor at Co- 
logne, who had been rendered contempti- 
ble by bis dispute with Reuclilin ; but 
these, aiul the virulent Notes of Eckius 
(Eck) of Ingolstadt, against Luther, were 
too miserable to escape the ridicule of tlie 
well informed, and only drew attention to 
liis bold enterprise. The severe replies, 
in which he exposed the weakness of these 
advocates for indulgences, and liis Jtesolu- 
tionesj by which he illustrated his theses, 
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gained new victories to the truth. A dis- 
putation which he niaiiituiiied in an Au- 
gustine convent at Heiiielberg, in 1518, on 
the merit of good works, and the use of 
the Aristotelian pliilosophy, gained him 
friends among the young theologians 
present, as Bucer, Brenz (Brentius), and 
others, who afterwards became celebrated 
as zealous advocates of reformation. The 
conferences of Luther with the papal le- 
gates, Cajetan, in 1518, at Augsburg, and 
Miltitz, in 1511), at Altenburg, in which 
those prelates, instead of bringing him to 
recant, as they were ortlered,on!y showed 
their inability to sup{)ort the Roman doc- 
trines on the authority of the Bible ; the 
scholastic discussion of Eck w'ith Carl- 
stadtand Luther, at Lcipsic, in 1511), w'hiclf 
lasted three weeks, and in which they 
warmly discussed the doirtrines of free 
will, tho authority of the pope, indul- 
gences and purgatory, though they de- 
cided nothing, attracted a more general 
attention to tho works of Luther, who 
almost every month sent forth new 
])amphlet8 ami f>rinted sermons. From 
the Pyrenees to the Vistula, from the gidf 
of Venice to the Belt, every thing l)y Lu- 
ther or about birn was eagerly rend. The 
remarkable fulness and |)o\\er of Iiis style ; 
his merciless humor; his acuteness and 
learning, daily increasing by his constant 
liistorical and exegeticai studies ; the irre- 
sistible force of his reasoning ; and, above 
all, the adaptation of his doctrines to the 
wants of the age ; the approbation of Enus- 
mus, Pirkheimer, and other distinguished 
scliolara ; the public adherence of men 
like Melanchthon and Hutten ; the con- 
temporaneous and yet holder opposition 
of Zuiriglius and (Ecolampadius, in Swit- 
zerland, to indulgences and tlie pajmey 
(see Reformed Church ), — made this man, 
who was hardly known before 1517, the 
champion of all enlightened men wdio 
Jarneuted the degeneracy of the ehiirch of 
Christ ; and as sucli he now spoke -and 
acted with admirable courage. Tiic 
respect for the Roman court, which was 
})crceptible in his earlier writings, he now 
discarded, os the injustice of the papal 
pretensions had become clear to him. 
A glowing zeal, such as had been seen 
in the time of tlia apostles, character- 
ized his masterly writings, addressed to 
the nobility of Germany, on the m^lss, on 
tlie Babylonish captivity, and on the free- 
dom of a Christian. In these works he 
attacked the papal doctrines with the 
weapons of the word of God, and direct- 
ed attention to the nobler, hut forgotten, 
doctrii^es of the gospel. In 1520, when 


Eck pnhiislied tlic paj)al excommunica- 
tion against him in Germany, he appealed 
to a general coniicil f»and wiien his works 
were burnt in Mentz, Cohigno and Lou- 
vain, ho publicly coniniitted the bull of 
excommunication, with tiie papal canons 
and decrees, to the flames (l>eceml)er 10) 
amidst the rejoicings of the studcaits at 
Wittenberg. This year and the follow- 
ing, 1521, are, therefore, to he regarded as 
the true j)eriod of the reformation in Ger- 
many ; for at this time, Luther formally 
separated from the Roman riiiiiTh, and 
many of the priiioipul noliles, — llutten. 
ttickingen, Sehaiinilxirg, &(*>i,-=5he inos! 
eminent scholai-s, and the university of 
Wittenberg, to which the young men of 
Crcrinnny and oilu*r cmintnes now Hocked 
in multitudes, piibludy deelared in fiivor 
of his undertaking. llis eommanding 
appearaneo, and bis bokl refusal t*- nHMiiit 
at the diet of Worms (April 17, 1521k — 
the day of liis proudest triumph (si'e Lu- 
ther ), — gave him the power and dignity of 
an acknowledged refornH*r ; flic tMliet of 
Worms and the Imn ol‘ the <Miiperor 
made his cause a political luatter. We 
iinust not, however, overlook the circuni- 
.stances whieh favored tin* progress of ref- 
ormation. I'ho pope had ris<‘n ehietly hy 
tlie support of Germany ; in his transac- 
tions with the emperor, he had generally 
been .supported by the (.iermaii princes, 
who thus maintained their own indepen- 
<lencc. Rome Imd, tli(*refore, lieen obliged 
to court them in turn, and the emperor 
congrululaled himself in silence, if dis- 
putes ensued bi>tween them. On the 
death of Maximilian I, in 1519, the elector 
Frederic III, who was already the most 
powerful (iiTman prince, held the dignity 
of a vicar of the crnjiire in all the ^axoii 
territori(*s, and his [lei'sonal iiiHuencegavo 
him the most d<M*isive voice in the elec- 
tion of the new emperor. The pope, ns 
well iLsOhnrles V, who wasehoseii ehietly 
hy his inftiienco in 1520, was obliged to 
consult his wishes ; the former in chan- 
ging the original summons of Luther to 
Koine, to ii c.ojiii;rencc with his legatt's, 
and the latter in siiftering the ndbrmutioti 
to go on without violent opfMisition, os 
long ns it allowed itself Co he responsible 
to the pojH) and the Catholic states. By 
his ten months’ residence in the Wart- 
biirg, Luther was secured fi*om the first 
consequences of the ban of the empire, 
niul the edict of Worms had so much the 
less force in Saxony, os the ein|)eror, en- 
gaged, in 1521, in the war with France, 
or occupied in Hpaiii, almost wholly lost 
sight of raligious affairs in Gorinany, and 
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each prince did what he pleased in his 
own territory. But tiiat Frederic the Wise, 
altiiough he did not call himself an adhe- 
rent of the reformers, yet protected the 
heroes of the reformation, is easily ex- 
plained from the concern which he took 
*in the prosperity of the Wittenberg uni- 
versity, from his uprightness, his gradii- 
jully increasing conviction of the justice 
of the views of I.ijtiier und his friend 
K|>alntin, who inanuged every thing at 
llie court of Frederic. I^eo’s successor, 

. Adrian VI, who was himself desirous of 
a ndbrrimtion, in answer to his demand 
ibr the e.\ii.**pation of the doctrines of Lu- 
ther, received a list of a hundred com- 
plaints fi-oni the German states assembled 
at the diet of NurcinlM?rg in in 

which even the Catholics joined against 
the pu|>al chair. The people of Wilten- 
l»crg were, therefore, as little imiJcded in 
tlniir attempts at a reform in religious 
woi^hip (beginning with the mass), as 
those of Zurich, whose rapid progress in 
the change of their religious doctrines and 
rites found the most powerful support in 
the governments of the northern cantons ; 
and lumber was even obliged to hasten 
trom the Wartburg to quell the tumults 
excited by the turbulent zeal of Carlstadt. 
(q. V.) While he was publishing his 
translation of the New Testament, the 
fruit of hisexih*, which was soon followed 
by the Old, and Melunclithon his Loci 
Communes (the first, and, for a tong time, 
the best exposition of the Lutheran doc- 
trines, first published in 1521), serious 
preparations for the reform of papal abuses 
were made in Deux-Ponts, Pomerania, 
Silesia, in the Saxon cities (of w'hicli 
Leissnig was the first after Wittenberg), 
and in Suabia. Luther's liturgy had no 
sooner apficared, in 1523, than it was 
adopted in Magdeburg and Elbingcn. 
The new church was not without its mar- 
tyrs. In 1522, the inquisition in the Neth- 
erlands secured it this honor by the exe- 
c'ution of some Augustiiies, who favored 
the. new doctrines. Translations of the 
Bible into French and Dutch now ap- 
pearcfl. In the very heart of France, at 
Meaux, a Lutheran church was organized. 
Ill vain did the Sorbonne condemn the 
priiici[)les of Luther; in vain was the ex- 
'ecution of the edict of Worms against 
religious innovations resolved u|)on at the 
diet of Nnremlierg, in 1524, and the con- 
vention of Ratislion ; in vain did George, 
duke of Saxony, IJcnry, duke of Bruns- 
wick, Austrio, France, Spain, and the 
spiritual princes of the empire, labor to 
suppress the reformation by the persecu- 


tion of the followers of Luther in their 
states. The same year, Luther laid aside 
his cowl; monasteries were deserted; 
priests in Saxony and Switzerland mar- 
ried. In 1525, John, successor of Fred- 
eric in the Saxon electorate, Philip, laiii 
grave of Hesse, and Albert of Branden- 
burg, duke of Prussia, publicly declared 
themselves Lutlierans. All their territo- 
ries, Livonia, a considerable part of Hun- 
gary and Austria (Bohemia had already 
lieen gained by the Hussites), Luneburg, 
Celle, x\urcuibcrg, Strasburg, Frankfort 
on the Maine, Nordhausen, Brunswick, 
Bremen, embraced the new doctrines, and 
a great number of the most respectable 
clergymen and theologians in Germany 
followed the example of Luther, who 
married Catharine von Bora, formerly a 
nun. Sweden received the reformation 
ill 1527, under Gustavus Vasa, through the 
labors of Olaf and Lorenzo Petri ; and its 
example was soon followed by the greater 
part of Lower Saxony and the north of 
Westphalia, Hamburg and L?ibeck. The 
tranquillity of this period, resulting from 
the ahs<.‘nce of the emperor, during which 
tiie reformation advanced with astonish- 
ing rapidity, and almost without any im- 
pediment, interrumed the dispute ol* Lu- 
tlier with Zuinglius and Erasmus (see 
these articles, and LortTs Supper) less than 
the afiprehensions of a war, excited in 1528 
by the information of a secret alliance of 
the Catholic states against the Protestant ; 
and violent measures on the part of the 
latter w^ere with difficulty prevented by 
liUther’s earnest exhortations to peace. 
This circumstance, how'ever, united the 
party in favor of reform more closely ; 
and from their general protest against a 
decree of the diet of Spires, in 152i>, they 
received, in 1541, the name of Protestants. 
(q. V.) They now, therefore, formed a 
distinct political party (Corpus Evanseli- 
comm) ; and, as the emperor returned to 
Geriiiany at this time in a threatening at- 
titude, they were forced to adopt decisive 
measures. After the visitations under- 
taken for the organization of the church 
system, with the aid of Melanchthon’s 
instructions and Luther’s catechisms, 
which appeared in 1529, wliile the teach- 
ing of the people in schools and churches 
by faithful ministers was gradually im- 
proving, Melaiichthon was employed to 
draw up a full exposition of the Lutheran 
doctrines; which was subscribed by the 
princes already united by the league of 
Torgau (152(i) and the conventjon of 
Schwabach (lo29) (see Schwabach, Micks 
of), transmitted to die emperor at the diet 
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of Augsburg ill 1530, and solemnly read 
licforea full assembly (Juuc25tlj), whence 
the declaration was culled the Jiugshurg 
Confession, (n. v.) Tlie emperor caused a 
reply from the Catholic party to be rend, 
which was to put the question ut rest; 
* rejected the defence (Apology) of the 
Augsburg confession, written by Me- 
lanchtlion in answ'cr to this confutation,^ 
and insisted upon the suppression of 
religious innovations. A similar reply 
was given to Strasburg, Constance, 
Mcmmingen and Lindau, which had 
sent the emperor .a similar pa|HT, 
styled the Confessioii of the Four Cit- 
ies, or Confessio Teirapoliiana. This 
conclusion of the diet was a now mo- 
tive of union to the Lutlicrans. (For a 
history of subsequent events, seii Sm(dcal- 
dic League, Interim, and Peace, Religious,) 
The German Protestants were united by 
common political interests and a common 
creed, contained in the Augsburg confes- 
sion, and its Apology (see Melanchtkon), 
and illustrated by the articles of Smalcal- 
den and the two catechisms, and finally 
confirmed, in 1 5t?0, by the Form of Con- 
cord. (See ConcoYd, Form of, and Creed.) 
The Lutherans, or adherents of the Augs- 
burg confession, were the three electors of 
tlie Palatinate, Saxony, and ilrundenburg, 
twenty dukes and princes, twenty-four 
counts, four barons, and thirty-five impe- 
rial cities ; in all eighty-six inenibere of 
the empire. Sweden and Denmark (since 
153Ga Prot€‘stant country), Sleswick, Pom- 
( lania, Silesia, and many important cities, 
on political grounds, Hesse and ilremeii, 
from a preference for Calvinism, refused 
to adopt the Form of Concord. The Pa- 
latinate fell back, and the court of Berlin 
liecume Calvinistic (or Reformed). The 
dispute conceniing the jiresence of the 
body of Christ in the sacrament of the 
supper (see hordes Supper), between the 
Swiss and French Protestants, on one side, 
nnioqg )vhom, after the death of Zuin- 
glius, Calvin was the champion, and the 
Saxon Protestants on the other, resulted 
in a total separation of the reformed 
church (q. v.) from the Evangelical Lu- 
theran. The foundation of this diderence 
between the two churches, so unfavorable 
to the progress of the reformation, was 
deeply laid in the diversity of the charac- 
ters of their founders. Luther, more ac- 
customed to think systematically, and to 
adhere implicitly to &e letter of the Holy 
Scriptures, immediately brought every 
new idea, which ms suggested, to tlie 
touchstone of hiawstem, and admitted 
nothing which ^pRned to oppose that be- 


lief. Ziiiiiglius, less trammelled with fixed 
dogmas, and more ready to follow his own 
judgment, was, on the other hand, more 
])rompt to embrace those views, which at 
first sight op[)eared reasonable to him. 
lienee he was more in danger of adopting 
error as truth, while Luther was more apt 
to reject truth as error, lest he should re- 
noiince his faith. The east and nortli ad- \ 
hered to the opinions of Luther; the west 
and south followed the more liberal view’s 
of the Reformed church. The greater 
part of Switzerland and Geneva (15«*i5), a 
great part of the population of France, 
particularly of the southern part (see Hu^ 
guenots), England (in ]547, with the res- 
ervation of the hieniirhical dignities, and 
with a temporary interruption, in the reign 
of Mary, in 1555 — 58), Scotland, wheni 
Knox intmduced the Pn*shyteriun form of 
church govenmient, in 15(i0, on tin* Gene- 
va model, and the United Provinces* of the 
Netherlands, which, at one blow, gamed 
Protestantism and Ircedom, belonged to 
the Uefi)rmed church. (See England, 
Church of, and Henrif I’ll I; Knox; Neth- 
erlands ; and CrreJ,) in Transylvania, 
the Lutheran confession prevailed ; in 
Hungary, Calvinism entered with it; and 
ill Poluiitl, where the reformation hud 
found numerous adherents (from 155()), 
the two Protestiirit parties, with the Mora- 
vian Brethren, concluded a convention 
(constTisus) at Sendomir, in 1570, which 
united them in one political body, known 
as the Dissidetds. (q. v.) The attempt of 
Gebliurd, elector of Cologne, in 1582, to 
introduce the reliirmation into his arch- 
bishopric totally Ihiled, owing to his want 
of jirudence. Whatever dissensions may 
have separateil the Lutherans and Calvin- 
ists at this period, they had, and still have, 
the fundamentals of doctrine and disci- 
pline, the spirit and the name of true 
Protestants in common, and eveiy step in 
the progress of the reformation is to be 
considered as a gain to both parties. But 
the ill will which continued to exist be- 
tween the Catholics and Protestants, even 
after the religious peace, eventually kin- 
dled the thirty years’ war (q. v.) and de- 
vastated (Germany. The peace of West- 
phalia established l)etween the parties a 
legalized toleration’; hut the Protestant 
subjects of Catholic princes too often ex- 
fierienced its violatioti, and the Catholics 
in Pretestant states (as the Irish) not iin- 
frequciJtly siiftercd a similar fate. (See 
Religious Liheriy, and Catholic Emancipa- 
tion,) — ^After this general outline of the 
history of tlie reformation, it remains to 
give some views of the inftucncc which it 
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has exercised on the religion and morals, 
on the literary and political condition, of 
imtions. 

Ooin what has been said, it appears 
that the reformation was a necessary con- 
seiiuoncc of tlie mental progress of the 
Western, and particularly of the Teutonic 
nations. The opposition of its enemies 
gave it consistency and importance. The 
assaults of passionate and ignorant oppo- 
sei-s, the intrigues and violence of the Ro- 
man court, and the applause of liis whole 
nation, urgrsd Euthcr fartlier than lie had 
thought of going. Circumstances, the 
concurrence of which human wisdom 
could neither produce nor prevent, lii- 
vored the enterprise beyond his highest 
hopes. Involved in contests with a<lvcr- 
saries whose victory seemed almost cer- 
tain, and convulsed by internal dissen- 
sions (the pejisants’ war, and the troubles 
of tin; Anabaptists), the reformation still 
niade rapid progress. After it had been 
going on a few years, it no longer tic- 
pended on its autliors for the direction it 
should tiikc. The influence of Protestant 
priiK’iples inis hud a large share in bring- 
ing about tliosc improvements, wiiich, in 
modern times, have extended to almost 
every class of society in Enrofie. Before 
the reformation, the doctrines of the 
church comprised a mass of propositions 
and precepts, the fruit of circunisUiuccs 
which were intended to support the di- 
vine authority of the priesthood, aiid rcst- 
e<l in part oli pervei-sions of history ; but 
the great truths which every Christian 
ought to know', were either neglected or 
adulterated, and the gospel of Jesus could 
hardly be recogniseil. In the view of 
Catholics, indeed, such of these doctrines 
as arc not founded on the Bible, rest on 
verbal traditions, which the teaehei’s of 
tlie church received from the apostles aii<l 
fathers, and which the popes or councils, 
with the aid of the Holy (Ihost, gradually 
made known (sec Tradition)’^ but their 
iniits bore no traces of their pretended 
divine origin. The place of religion w'os 
supplied, in tlie minds of die lower classes, 
by a mixture of fear and diversion, aided 
by a S(;rvice full of mechanical ceremony 
and superstition. At one time, it was a 
timid fear of a spiritual being wielding the 
terrore of temporal suffering and eternal 
damnation ; at another, delight in the or- 
naments of the churches and their priests; 
admimtioii of their splendid, and, for the 
most port, unintelli^ble exhibitions; some- 
times the occupation of the imagination 
with vorious legends and miraculous his- 
tories, and prayers reiieated in the order 
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of the beads of the rosary, confessions, pen- 
ances, fusts, pilgrimages, and rich gifts to 
the church of money and other valuables. 
The ignorance of the common people 
blinded them to the wretchedness of their 
spiritual condition ; but the better informed 
soon perceived that the entire reference 
of the doctrines of the church to the sup- 
port of the papal power, and of its wor- 
ship to the visible images of the saints, 
directed nearly all the devotion of the 
faithful to things which do not belong to 
the Chrisiiuii profession, and in no way 
promote a sincere reverence of God. No 
w'onder tliat Christianity, thus perverted, 
Ijecame, in the eyes of many of the most 
distinguished divines and laymen, whose 
•taste liad been fonned by the study of the 
classics, a subject of unmingled contempt. 
The ecclesiastical princes of Italy used it 
only os the instrument of their selflsli 
purposes, and opposed with olistinacy a 
reformation of the church, which they 
viewed us dangerous and chimerical. An 
ofien rupture w'ith the pope gave tlie re- 
formers the power of throwing off the 
corruptions and foreign appendages of 
religion, both in doctrine and worship, 
and of restoring a Christianity which 
knows no rule of piety but the Holy 
Scriptures, asks nothing but faith and vir- 
tue, and, instead of being the secret pos- 
session of a privileged caste of priests, w^as 
laid open to all. The idea that there is 
sometliiiig for which man is accountable 
only to himself and his God ; that in reli- 
gion human authority is nothing; and 
that it is, therefore, the duty of eveiy one 
to study tiic Holy Scriptures, as its source, 
and to rest his faith on his own convic- 
tions; that acts of worship derive their 
whole value from the faith of the wor- 
shippers, and their obvious tendency to 
improve tliosc who take port in tliem ; in 
short, a living commentaiy on tlie doc- 
trine, ** God must be worshipped in spirit 
and in truth,” was spread by the preach- 
ing, and still more by tlie writings of the 
reformers, among the whole mass of the 
(icople. Thousands of the scholars of 
the universities, the friends of philoso- 
phy and of classical antiquity, intelligent 
citizens, and discontented individuals of 
the lower clergy, had long been ready to 
share in the dissemination of these prin- 
ciples ; princes and nobles, and even some 
bishops, felt the power of truth; and zeal 
for innovation was aroused, in the lower 
ranks; to such a degree, that in some 
places they aimed at nothing less than to 
burst all restraints. The success of their 
first appeals encouraged the reformers to 
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venture the second stej) towards the ix's- 
toration of true religion by reinoving all 
olistructioiis to it in the forms of tlic 
church. Among these was the mockery 
of a sacramental consecration of priests, 
whicii elevated tlio Sacred otlice above 
hiiiimiiity, made a privileged order the 
legislators of the faith, and sanctioned ev> 
ery a!»iise of ecclesiastical power; the 
worship of saints, relics, and iniagi's, 
which, as it was then conducted, detract- 
ed from the reverence of the invisible 
God ; trnnsnl)stantintion, making the Son 
of God to be created and sicriliced daily 
by tlic hands of men, and thus justify iiig 
the worship of the host; extreme ime- 
tion, and the masses for the souls of the 
deceased, which drew immense tributes* 
from the fears of the dying and the grief 
of mourners ; and a multitude of other 
customs, wliich distracted and degraded 
devotion. Froin the supei-stitious fables 
and cunning inventions of ambition, the 
religious spirit now turned to a faith which 
it might embrace without nlmndoning the 
use of reason ; for the eternal truths of the 
gosi>el, by means of Luther’s excellent 
German translation of the Bible, and accu- 
rate versions into other languages, liy 
the sermons and liturgies founded on it 
in the vernacular tongues, by catechisms 
and comprehensive manuals, came una- 
dulterated before the world at large. Re- 
stored once more to its original destina- 
tion, the Christian ministr>' among Frot- 
estants devoted itself exclusively to the 
labor of explaining the Word of God, 
and applying it to spiritual improvemi'iit ; 
of erecting sidiools for the neglected youth, 
and raising the character of those already 
existing, while the clergy renounced the 
privileges by which they liatl iKicn dis- 
tinguished from llic laity. Every Protes- 
tant partook of the cup in the Lord’s sup- 
per; every one could understand the 
simple celebration of divine worshif», and 
could join in the sacred hymns. Thus, 
wherever Protestantism found its way, 
the worship of God recovered that sim- 
plicity, and warmth, and sincerity, which 
hod characterized it among the hrst 
Christians. It became a common work, 
and a bond of union, in proportion os 
the feeling of obligation to defend the 
newly acquired ptirity of religion from 
dangers and attacks from without, fan- 
ned the flame of religious zeal, and 
strengthened the love of brethren in the 
faith ; hence a clearer knowledge of God, 
and a higher tone of piety. Religion was 
no longer a mere subject of the iinagina- 
fioHi but appealed to the reason and feel- 


ings of men, and invited* close investiga- 
tion. Nut that this bencficiai influence 
became at once nnivei's;il and complete, 
or was interrupted at no period of the 
advance of Pix)testuntism : the best ideas, 
the wisest institutions, succeed only by de- 
grees, and are never carried into execu- 
tion without the alloy of hiunuii weak- 
nesses. If we carefully examine the, period 
of till* n*formution, and the spirit which 
animated its first friends, wc shall find it a 
time of contest and division, when the 
nilent openition of the new light was 
blended with violent hostility towards 
false brethren and over-active enemies, 
lienee the abusive language from the 
pulpits and in controversial writings, 
which, though ahundantly provoked by 
the menaces, violence and intrigu(*s of the 
opposite party, and excusable on account 
of the rude tone and contentious 8}>'ritof 
the age, was, nevertheless, always unfa- 
vorable to the improvement of Protestant- 
ism. Hence the extravagances of pre- 
cipitate innovators, which the reformei's 
could not resist without retaiiiiiig mon^ 
of the forms of the existing religion, out 
of regard to tlie conscienees of the weak, 
than a strict npplieation of their principles 
would permit. Hence that war of opin- 
ions among divines, which not only pre- 
vented the cooperation of the Swiss with 
the Saxon reformers, hut also gave an 
accidental inqiortanee to certain points of 
comparatively small importance, wliicli, in 
the future system, especially of the Luther- 
ans, occasioned great iiieoiigruities, aiul 
l<‘fi ilerp traces of the time of their origin. 
The uliHiird wliapliom (ip v.), so called, 
gave risc^ to violent disputes. Altars, can- 
dles, images, mass-dresses, surplices, wa- 
fers, auricular confessions, exorcism, and 
even ' the position of the words Vater len- 
der (Our Father, in the Lord’s prayer), in- 
stead of Unser Valer^ became the distin- 
guishing signs of the Liitiienin party. 
These contests, however, must he admit- 
ted to have had a salutary iiifluenco 
on the setthnnent of particular points 
of doctrine, and to have contributed 
to excite u lively zeal for n‘ligion. In 
the period siibsi>queiit to the n*forina- 
tion, deep religious feeling always m- 
maiiied the chunicti^ristic of the |•rote8t- 
aiits. There was, liowever, a difterenoc^ 
between the two principal |)aities; for 
the cireurnstaiice that the IjUtherons still 
inafle the Lord’s suppcir a mystery, while 
the Calvinists submitted every thing to 
reason, produced an essential variance ui 
their ndigious feeliiigH. But that levity 
and infidelity wliich were festered by the 
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indiffcrcnro of many eminent (.atliolics in 
Italy and Fraiuje, scjircely ever tfiund ad- 
mittance into either jiarty. They tlioii^ht 
too highly of their faith, they wei*c? tof> 
deeply convinced of its truth, to reganl 
any thiii^if holy with indifiereiicc : they 
wenj ready, if necessary, to sacrifice their 
property and lives in the clause of reli- 
And this religious feeling was 
nourislicd by thci affectinff solemnity of 
the devotional excjrcises, which assembled 
tJie faithful in tlicir churchc^s, and, in tlio 
stilliR'SH of the domestic rcitrcat, colleciited 
families around thc*ir fatbei-s. Rich 
treasures of jjassages from the Rible were 
laid up in rctentivci nicmiories, with many 
striking hymns, of which no church ever ^ 
pa^csessed morc than the Protestant 
church in Oennany and FrancM^. Thc^y 
passed from mouth to mouth: in busi- 
niiss, and in all the; vicissitude's cjf fortune, 
they were compa'iions and comforters. 
Tlie^y did more; injuiy to the pope*, as 
even tin* Caiiiolics confess, than the most 
elaborate writings of the n'formers. The 
diligent study of the iiible*, and tlie didae*- 
tic works of Arndt and other ascetics, at a 
time when a spirit of contest had usurpe;d 
the sacre;d desk, made up to many the 
want of iiigemious and powe;rlid sermons, 
'riirough the influence; of Sptmer, the re- 
ligious character of the Luth(;ran church 
gained new life*. 

The refonnation also had an important 
inliuemce on morals. While the reform- 
ers abolished the principle; of blind obe?- 
dicncc ttj the; ])ope aiiel other ecclesiast:- 
cal dignitarie;s, dcnicel the merit of what 
were calle;d good works (pe;iiaiices, fasts, 
alms), and the; opinion that the out>varel 
ol)servane;f; of the prece;pts of the church 
was virtue, and rcje’ctcd the* ])ossibility 
of acts of supererogation, by which (as 
Avas taught by a decree of U14‘2) saints 
hael e*nriche;d the; tre'nsury of the church, 
the;y jigain aw'uk(*ne;el the; sine)the*reel moml 
feefings of nieii,unei introeluced that more 
elt;vateel morality which re*eiuires hejline»ss 
of heart and ])urity of conduct. With the 
pre'valent eiTors in monils were connected 
usages which, though ])ro!)ably well- 
meant in their origin, hael terminateel in 
iho gr«;ate;st corruptions — auricular con- 
fession, which Avas employed ns an instru- 
ment of tyranny ovi;r the conscience's and 
private utVairs of laymen; penances, or 
e;cclesiastical punisliuie’iits, which were 
impose*>el e)n offenders ; and indulgences, 
by which they j)ure*-luise;el, at lui small 
price, permission to sui ; pilgrimages, 
which gre^at nunilK;rs of the unhappy iin- 
elertook, te^ seek absolution from Avondcr- 


working images, and to indulge in pro- 
miscuous excesses. Wliilej llje refe>rtne» 
Avheilly su[)pressed these abus(;8, which 
made; the remission of sins \x*nal in the 
<;yi;s of the peoi)le, they deprived licen- 
tie)usne;ss of the support of legal tolera- 
tleiii, and dire'cted penitents to seek for 
re;e;einciliatjon with God only by faith and 
new ohe;eiieiice. Tliey exhibited in its 
true vileness that gloomy asceticism, 
Avhich represented inhuman self-torture, 
solituele, povf;rty, nakedness, filth, hunger 
and iniseiry, anel e\'cn privileged beggary 
and idlen(;ss, as pleasing to God, and steps 
toAvards the highest perfection : they 
threw open the monasteries, discharged 
monks and nuns from their vow s, and per- 
mitted marriage to the teachers of religion. 
At one bloAV, the workshops of siii)ersti- 
tion, and the abodes of 8(»cret sins and 
privatt; cruelties, Avere destroyed ; a mul- 
titude of unhappy beings were st*t at lib- 
erty and reston'd to mankind ; and the 
flames of a pjission Avliich liud destroyed 
tlic peace of thousands of noble natures, or 
sated itself by t))e seduction of innocence, 
AA'(*n; reducell to the limits of moderation, 
and made to promote domestic happi- 
ness. TIjus, by the abolition of celibacy 
and monasticism, the reformers restored 
to nature the rights Avhich make it the 
nurse of virtue. But Avliat places tlie 
m(*rit of the reformation, in reganl to mor- 
als, ill the ck;iu'cst light, next to the rc- 
moA'al of those obstnictions to virtue 
AAiiich existed in the ancient church, aavus 
its leading to the acknowledgment of the 
intimate connexion of religion Avith daily 
life, fimiishing purer motives of action, 
and kindling the moral feeling, of AAdiich 
it Avas itself the offspring, to a Avarmth 
Avhich produced the most valuable fruits 
in all the ndations of public and domestic 
life. The reformers themselves AA^ere not 
the only noble examples of moral dignity 
and faithfulness : among tlicir mlJierents, 
likeAvist;, the poAver of tlie gospel and the 
sense of duty, gave birtli to an lionesty 
and a self-control which elevated the 
character of society, AvhereA'cr Protestant- 
ism triumphed. ’I’he iiiiiids of men, lib- 
erated from tlie constraint of human au- 
tlioritA', and referring every tiling to God 
and the judge in their oAvn liosoms, attain- 
ed a true coiiscicntiousuess. The integ- 
rity and noble sentiments of the Protest- 
niU iirinces put to shame the artifices of 
Roman jiolicy. A heroic courage, AVhich 
sacrificed everything earthly to the cause 
of trutli, a firmness lu the profession of 
faith, a cheerful spirit under the seA’erest 
opjiressions, a boldness and confidence in 
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death, examples of which the world beheld 
with adinirution, appeared aiiioii^^ hijfh 
and low. Tlic courts of the Spanish in- 
quisition, wliich raged against Proti'stiuit 
Christians in tlie Netherlands, found it 
necessary to substitute private ('xecutions 
for i)uhlic ones, in order to conceal from 
the eyes of the |H?ople the firmness of 
their victims. The moral tone of the 
Protestants could not long remain at such 
a pitch : in proportion us the nuinlM'rs of 
the Protestants increased, unworthy mem- 
hers tound their way into the chiindi. 
Moral improvement was sometinies neg- 
lected, in consequence of the zeal for or- 
thodox opinions, especially among the 
Lutherans, who wanted, in goiicml, a ^ 
well-ordered system of church iiis(‘ipiine ; 
and an abuse of LuthePs doctrine — that 
faith is the only ground of salvation — was 
sometimes made an excuse for a vicious 
life. Rut, notwithstanding this, the ino- 
ndity of the adherents of the ndornuitum 
received from its inlliience much tirnmess 
and constancy. It spread most rapidly 
among the citizens, who had attained iii- 
tle|K?ndence by means of the constitution 
of the towns; and with this class the 
Protestant ch^rgy had become intimately 
connected by a common mode of life, by 
common iiiterf\sts, and by fiimily alliances. 
The spirit of morality wliich they I’ulled 
into life, struck its roots deep and lastingly 
in this numerous and most tlourishiiig 
class of the |)eople. Institutions wertj 
founded in the cities for the instruction 
of the young anil the relief of the poor ; 
laws wen? made for the promutioii of mo- 
rality ; industry was encouraged by the 
a)K>lition of su{)fM'fluou.s festivals ; and a 
public opinion was formrsl, distinguished 
for strictness, purity, and jiower over the 
minds of men. In ihesr; respects, the Re- 
fomied or Calvinistic party excelled the 
Luthenins. Reformed Switzerland, and 
especially Geneva, where (yulviii intro- 
duced a system of church discipline, and 
instituted a court of morals, composed of 
clergy and laymen, [ire.sent<5d an ffxample 
of jiurity, unique in its kind, whi(!h was 
imitated by the societies of France and 
Hollajid, and the Presbyterians of Scot- 
land and England. The saliitaiy and 
durable effects of the reformation on the 
virtue of its adherents in genend are obvi- 
ous to every traveller, even in inmiern 
times, by a com]Hirison of Catholic coun- 
tries with Protestant. 

The influence of the refonnation on 
literature has l>een very im]X)rtant. An 
acquaintance with idassjc antiquity, at the 
beginning of the Kith centur}', was a luxu- 


ry enjoyed only by a fi?w distinguished 
scholars; and it could not lx? otherwisi? 
under the pipal dominion, which might 
allow chtssical reading, hut could by no 
means tolerate philosophical deductions 
ihendrom, and practical ap}>lications of 
them to the existing state of things, with- 
out tlie risk of its own overthrow. Hence, 
even in 1515, Leo X prohibited the print- 
ing of translntions of the ancients into the 
viTiiaciilar tongues, though he pati‘oiiisj*<I 
cliLssical scholars, and gtive them splendid 
n^wanls. Poinponatiiis was suH’cred to 
teach, at Rologiia, the iinreiuioiiahleuess, 
ill a philosophical point of view, of the 
most important doctrines of ('hristiauity ; 
and it was Ictl to the contentious monks 
to dispute tlie point with him. Ari'tiiio 
was ailowc'd to vent his wit in virulent 
lilx'Is mid licentious poems. Leo X luid 
his successors loaded him with .vealth 
and honors, and Romiistyleil this monster 
of impiety and vice “ the Divine.” 'fhe 
sciences were ])ermitted to hecomo the 
mii-ses of unbelief and moral corruption, 
if no doubt of tlie supremacy of tlie pope 
was circulated, and no ray of iiitelligeiiee 
was let in upon the |M’ople. With the 
learned luxury wliicli prevailed in Italy 
at the revival of aneient li^aniiiig, a sys- 
tematic ])laii of keeping the people in ig- 
iioranee went band in liand. The Holy 
Seriplnres, with the original of wliich 
scarcely an individual clergyman in the 
largest diocese, was acipiaiiited, narrowly 
eseafied lH»ing added to the Index of Pro- 
hibited Rooks, in wiiicii all tnmsiatioiis of 
llieiii wen^ uetnally inserted, except the 
Latin version of the church, 'riie divini's 
who argued against Reueliiin had seen no 
Newl'estnineiit in (ireek ; and tJiey looked 
iqKiii the Ileiirew as a cuimiiigly-devised 
language of soreerers. Tlie jiliilosopliy wf 
the scholastics followed the philosophy of 
Aristotle ; not that of the instriicter of Al- 
exander, but a tissue of I'liipty subtleties 
and rash assumptions, wliieii was called 
by its disciples, “ tin; wisdom of Aristotle ;” 
blit Ify Lutlier, ^‘a cold, stinking and dead 
dog.” — 'J'he study of the ancient lan- 
guages, the geniTul use of I^tiii, as a me- 
dium of literary intercourse, and the in- 
vention of the art of printing, promoted 
the progress of learning; but the only ele- 
ment ill wliieli they eniild lloiirisli, ainf 
the only direetion in wliicli they eould be 
of general utility, tliey rf?ceived llirougli 
the reformation. 'J'liis broke the fi!tteis 
in which the bicrareby bad bound the bu- 
inaii mind ; wrested from the clergy the 
abij.sed monofioly of knowledge ; estab- 
lished and protected freedom of tlioiight 
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and the liberty of the jircss ; awakened 
a spirit of iiivcHligation and a love of learn- 
ing, and opened to criticism, in ail brunches 
of knowledge, a boundless iicld. Aiiiong 
the first [iroinotcrs of it, there were some 
■men, who loved trnn(|i]illity, that, like 
Erasmus, remained ostensibly attached to 
the ancient churcli ; but tlnar principles, 
their exertions, the sjiirit of their works, 
showed beyond dispute that they really 
lielonged to the Protestant party. The 
principle of irccdom from liuinan author- 
ity, pronounced by the reformation, open- 
ed tlic way to all scientific improvement. 
The Ihble being now acknowledged tis 
the only nde of faith, it became the duty 
of every theologian to undersUind the 
Greek and Hebrew text. This naturally 
led the Protestants to an acquaintance witli 
the language of Horner and Plato, which 
Rcuchlin had first n^comincnded to the 
Germans, and to the cultivation of Orien- 
tal literature, of which none but the Jews 
and Aral)8 then knew any thing. A mul- 
titude of old Latin and Greek manuscripts, 
which till then had been not at all, or 
but partially understoo<], were brought to 
light from the dusty libraries of the ul)ol- 
ished convents, and by the critical dili- 
gence*, mostly ofihe Protestant literati, were 
made capable of being generally used. 
Science sjirung into new existence, with 
the freshness and strength of youth, when 
Melanchthon, who had become wiser and 
better for his studies, and the bold and in- 
ilustrious Calvin, were the teachers of 
Germany and France. This efiect of the 
reformation appears strikingly from the 
fact, that liefore its commencement the 
south of Germany was superior in literary 
refinement to the north ; and half a cen- 
tury later, when Protestantism had fixed 
its seat in the iiortli, the reverse was the 
case ; and, fixmi that jieriod, the Protestant 
countries of Euro])c have far outstrijipcd 
the Catholic in inudlectual cultivation. 

The influence of the reformation on the 
arts was less happy. It removed the 
images from the churches, and deprivc<l 
the masses of their dramatic and musical 
attnictions. It repressed the [iredom- 
i nance of imagination, and restored to 
reason its rights. It taught men to prefer 
the good to the beautiful, and to feel a 
‘ dignity in despising those moans of ex- 
citement which operate through the 
senses, and to al)stain from outwartl splen- 
dor. This severity to the arts, which cut 
off their connoxion with religion, and rob- 
lK»d them of tliat sliare of public venera- 
tion which fliey had received from Ca- 
tholicism, met witli its punishment in tbo 


decline of the fine arts among the Protes- 
tants. This was particularly the case 
with the Calvinistic or Refiirmed party ; for 
the Lutherans retained many ))aintirigs in 
their churches, and always celebrated their 
festivals with music. On the other Jjand, 
Protestantism inspired a love of devotion- 
al poetry, and was favorable to eloquence, 
as it made the sermon the chief part, tlio 
very soul, of public worship, and, hy the 
introcluction ofthc vernacular tongues into 
the liturgj', gave them a dignity which 
liud an important influence on the national 
literature of the people under its sway. 
The useful arts were greatly promoted by 
the reformation. It aroused a spirit of 
seriousness, accuracy and perseverance ; 
it promoted commerce and public pros- 
perity ; and England, the north of Genna- 
iiy, and Switzerland, liave shown that, in 
this respect, no Catholic nation can corn- 
pan; with tiiern. 

The most visible consequences of the 
refonnation, and those long since most 
fully acknowledged in Iiistorj', are those 
which relate to politics. The church was 
no longer independent of, but became in- 
corporated with, and nierged in the state. 
The reformers had no political object in 
view ; but their work first attained a politi- 
cal importance and dircetion on account 
of the zeal of its great enemy for worldly 
dominion. A large proportion of those 
abuses of the ancient religious usages — 
in which all ranks, including even well- 
disposed clergymen, found a motive to 
urge the reformation of the church — 
rested on the political encroachments and 
avaricious demands of tl)e po|)cs. Ov 
tlicm, not the clergy only, but tlie nations 
and princes, were made dependent ; to 
tbein they were obliged to pay enormous 
tributes, under various pretexts, increased 
from age to age. Their influence ex- 
tended to a great part of the administra- 
tion of public justice, in consequence of 
llie cver-augmonting extent of the epis- 
copal jurisdiction, and the power which 
the papal legates assumed to the injury 
of the bishops. Hence the princes were 
perpetually intorruptc?d in the exercise of 
Uieir authority by the church, which form- 
ed, as it were, a state within the state. The 
kings of France alone were able to main- 
tain a position of honorable independence. 
The mass of the people was oppressed ; 
in the administration of government, ar- 
bitrary nile and personal authority every 
where prevailed over legal onler. In the 
iiobilityt there was a spirit of rudeness 
and violence, which led them continually 
to violate liie rights of the other classes. 
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No wonder diat, under these circum- 
stances, tlie magic name of evangelical 
freedom immediately awakened thoughts 
of civil liberty, and l>ecame to tlio sutfer- 
in^ people a signal for insiirreetion. 
Still, however, the guilt of having occa- 
sioned the i^easants’ war can as little he 
chargeil to the reformers, who expressly 
discountenanced such excesses, and la- 
boi*cd both by word and deed to check 
them, as the foolish struggle of the Aiia- 
ba])tists agfiinst all civil order. Wherever 
the reformers, in their advance, impinged 
on the relations of civil life or of establish- 
ed rights, they went to work with a mode- 
ration wliicli gained for them the confi- 
dence of governoi*s and princes. The Swiss 
reformers, indeed, wci*e far bolder than 
those of Wittenberg ; they were favored 
with republican governments, and acted 
with the consent of the rulers. The course 
of the ivformation in Protestant (iermaiiy, 
and Switzerland generally, was this: Tiio 
communities, particularly in the cities, 
negotiated with their rulers according t<» 
their own consciences and the advice of 
the reformers. The princes concurred in 
their ])Ians, and established institutions 
accordingly. In Prussia, Sweden, Den- 
mark, England, and those (ierman states 
which came over later, the princes made 
changes of tlieir own accord, and the peo- 
ple found themselves sinking gradually 
into the new forms imposed upon them. 
Where the government continued Catho- 
lic, the friends of tlic new doctriiu*s exer- 
cised their worship in secrecy and si- 
lence. TJic reformation Jilierated the 
princes from all the obligatiojis ami griev- 
ances whicli their dependenetj on a for- 
eign spiritual ])ower liacl imposed on 
them. They now ohtained for themselves 
tlic episcopal privileges whicli had once 
limited their authority; and the instru- 
ments of power, wliicli had formerly 
served the church, came, as far as Prtiics- 
tantism permitted their use, into tlieir 
hands, llie return of the clergy to civil 
society increased the number of their 
subjects, and various causes augmented 
their resources and the prosperity of tlieir 
peo{)le beyond computation. TJiese were 
the acquisition of the church estates, which 
had come under their fiower, or, as in the 
case of the abolished convents, into th»;ir 
possession ; the cessation of the vast emis- 
sions of money from their states, which 
bad lieen occa.sioiied hy the avarice of 
Rome, tlie efforts of legates, the privileges 
of foreign archbishops, the begging of 
mendicant friars, and the connexion of tlic 
religious orders witli foreign governors : 


another cause was the new spring given 
to coinincrcc, trade and agricullurc, and 
the increase of population, occasioned hy 
the immigration of their exiled hrethren 
ill the liiitli. They were now fi*ee to ar- 
range their iinniiciai systems, to iinpi’ove 
the state of their dominions, to augment 
their armi(*s, and to provide for tin; wars 
w'ith which they were thronteiied. And, 
ns ndigion, whicli, till the peace of AVest- 
plmlia, was really or ostiuisibly the cliief 
motive of the civil alliances and wars, 
was also the subject dearest to the heart 
of every individual, the uiiimatioii of the 
people prompted them to risk their wealtii 
and tlitdr blood in the cause of their ridel's. . 
Thus the Pmtcstaiit jiriiiccs became great, 
‘and states of small extent obtained a high 
}ioliticul impoitance, for which they were 
mostly indebted to the nd'ormation. The 
church gained mucJi in spiritiialit} by its 
improvemc.nr, us lias appeared from the 
preceding views of morals, literature and 
religion. It lost its temporal goods, in- 
deed, to the princes, but received back a 
large proportion of them, to be aiijilied to 
worthier purposes. From the patrimony 
of the ancient churcli,tlie funtls for]mblie 
institutions of h^arnitig were iiicri*asi*(l ; 
new and Uitter ones wen3 csiahlisheil ; or- 
phan asylums ami hospitals were liiumled : 
ri'wards provided for literary men of 
merit, nml thi‘ income of the lower clergy 
increased. AV’illi the gm^ds of the church, 
llie pei'sons of the clergy came likewisi* 
iiiidtr the jurisdietioii of the temporal 
princ(»H. 'riio influence of tlic reforiiia- 
tioii lias not been felt merely by the na- 
tions which have adopted its principles ; 
the states which most violently opposed 
it, have learned by experience the dungi.'r 
of attempting to repress tlie operation of 
deep-rooted and wiile-spread eoiivietions. 

If Oliarles had ciierislied sutliciont love 
for the Uia'iiiaiis, and for the cause of 
irvaiigelical truth, wiiich ])rol)ubly had 
made some iuqiressioii ou him, to sucri- 
lice to it his ??pauish crown, he might have 
pmserved (jlermuiiy, which, in his time, 
was almost entirely devoted to tlie new 
doctrines, from the bloody religious wiirs 
which aflerwards desolated it, and have 
made it an invincible monarchy under the 
Austrian sceptre. The struggle of Hpain 
against the new doctrines pmeured her.^ 
more hatred and ridicule Imiii Euro])e 
generally, than honor in Rome, and was 
followed by the decay of her greatness. 
France, whose kings, in conformity with 
their maxim, to use the reformation ubmad 
os u means of exciting dissension nniong 
the neighboring [low'ors, and to suppress 
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its doctrines within their own doininions, 
were at tlie same time tiie fneiids of the 
Protestant princes and the t)itter {lerse- 
cutors of their own Protestant subjects, 
expiated the guilt of its double-dealing in 
the ruinous civil wars and etnigrations 
which it occasioned. Still more pernicious 
was the opposition to Protestantism in the 
case of Poland, for the destruction of 
which Russia made use of the same |Kili- 
cy which France had employed with tol- 
erable success in Germany ; viz. affording 
sup|Km to the Dissidents (tp v.), and enter- 
ing d(!cply into its internal dissemsions. 
The states of Italy, which tolerated noth- 
ing that savored of reformation, sunk 
deeper and deeper in political insignifi- 
cance, which w'as, indeed, owing more tc# 
the discovery of a passage by sea to the 
East lndi<?s, and the intercourse with 
^Xnierica, than to the reformation. The 
])opes struggled against this formidable 
eticmy with resolution, and in some cases 
with success. In the states which con- 
tinued faithful to the church, they estab- 
lished institutions for resisting the progress 
of the new doctrines, and for the j)erse- 
cution of heretics, liy the happy result 
of their missions to Asia and America, 
they gained a spiritual ilominion over ter- 
ritories more extensive than the half of 
Euro])e, which they had lost by the refor- 
mation. But tliis success was transient, 
and of little utility to their treasury. No 
niissioii could compensate for what they 
bad formerly draw n from Germany, Eng- 
land and Heundinavia. TI 1 C 7 were obliged 
by necessity to curtail their ancient ex- 
travagance, and l)y shame to correct the 
morals of the clergy. Even llic Catho- 
li(! princes, by degrees, grew more pru- 
dent, and diminished the pow'or and the 
revenue of the papal court in their states, 
particularly afler the peace of Westphalia. 
(See. Pope.) The Catholics would no 
longer yield tin? sjune obedience U) it as 
before ; for, particularly in Germany (Aus- 
tria and Bavaria), in France, and even in 
Spain, principles and opinions >vcrc im- 
perceptibly propagated, wdiicli made them 
]mrtakers in tlie new light that bad spread 
over Europe. They began to distinguish 
the true Catholic from the Roman church ; 
and the doctrines of the latter not founded 
on the Bible were viewed os merely dis- 
ciplinary, and not to be put on the same 
footing with divine truth. — See Planck’s 
History of iheProteaiani Doctrine(i\ vol8.,2d 
ed., Leipsic, 1791) ; I lecren’s Deve/opewcid 
of the political Conscquetices of thsPeforma- 
turn (Historical Works, part i) ; Menzel’s 
History of the Germans from the Refor- 


mation, fee. (part i, Breslau, 162G); Bur- 
net’s IlisUjry of the Reformation ; the his- 
tories of i^ngland, by Hume, Lingard, 
Mackintosh ; and also the article Great 
Britain. 

UEFORMr.D Church, in a general sense, 
coinprtdieiids all those churches that have 
been formed by a separation from the 
elnircli of Rome ; but the term Reformed 
is oflen restricted to those Protestant 
churches w hicii did not embrace the doc- 
trines and discijiliiie of Luther. The title 
was first assumed by the French Protes- 
tants, and afterwards became the com- 
mon denomination of all the Calvinistical 
churches on the European continent. It 
is in this restricted sense that we wish it 
to be understood in the present article. 
The same need of a reformation of the 
church, which excited the zeal of Luther 
in Germany, in the first half of the six- 
teenth century, induced many distin- 
guished literary men and clergymen in 
Switzerland and the Netherlands, in Eng- 
land and France, to labor for the same 
end. Among the Sw iss, Ulrich Zuinglius 
and John (Ecolampadius (see these arti- 
cits) were the most prominent. When 
the Franciscan Bernartl Samson, a kin- 
dred S|)irit w'ilh Tetzel, preached the efii- 
cacy of indulgences with equal shame- 
lessness, and came to Zurich, where Zuin- 
glius W’as a religious teacher, the latter 
violently attacked him, and, the council of 
Zurich seconding his zeal, Samson W’us 
not tolerated in the city. In vain did a 
papal nuncio labor to put down the re- 
former, and in vain did the Swiss confed- 
eracy want and tliraatcn him. After 
many changes in the forms of public 
worship, on his own responsibility, in 1523, 
he transmitted sixty-seven ])roposiTions in 
German, in which he set forth his doc- 
trines, to the council of Zurich ; the coun- 
cil gave them to the world, and invited 
the reformer to a disputation, and attend- 
ed, with many of the citizens, when it 
took place. A large part of the audience 
was gained over to his sentiments. The 
w’ork of reform was now carried on with 
impetuosity, and much that was in itself 
innocent, and perhaps even useful, was 
abolished. The altars, fonts and images 
were banished from the churches; even 
vocal music and the organ were pro- 
scribed. The confederacy, January 20, 
1524, at tlie diet of Lucerne, threatened 
to exclude Zhrich from the council ; but 
she stood firm, and the town of Muhl- 
hausen soon declared in favor of the new 
doctrines. Capito (Koeflin) introduced 
tlie reformation into B^le ; and, after 1523, 
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Clv'olainpailiris ror.iuiih'd liis work. In 
15*^4, tin* tirst rtlorts tor a rrtorniatioii 
were inadi^at Sciiatriiausoii. From l;Vi5, 
Berne also was more iiiclineii to tlie same, 
and oven tlie zt^iloiis Catliolic cantons 
bi'gan to tool tlioir need of il At k*n^tli, 
a religions disputation took placM? in 15:2(>. 
Hero (Ecolainpadiiis maintained the con- 
test against a largo number of veluMiient 
l^itliolies, among whom John Eck was 
most prominent. Ziiinglius did not ap- 
pear, and the papal majority issued against 
him a sentence of excommuiiicution ; but 
they could not obstruct his iiitluence. 
Berne resolved, in 1528, upon another dis- 
))ntntion, though against the will of all the 
other cantons and tin; emperor himself. 
But nothing was settled ; and the only con- 
se(|ueiice was, that the ])eople of Bt*rne 
were more decided in favor of the ndlir- 
mution. It now spread more and more, 
notwithstanding all the resistance of tlu‘ 
Catholic cantons — Schweitz, Fri, I'liter- 
walden, Ztig, and Lnc»*rne. A large [)ro- 
portioii of tiie confederates had already 
become devoted to the Protestant doc- 
trines, when these Catholic cantons, hav- 
ing formed an alliance, for the defence 
of tlieir opinions, with king Ferdinand 
(brother of the emperor Charles V) pre- 
])ared to appeal to arms, 'flie < ‘tuholics 
renounced all connexion with the Prot- 
estants, and in ijetoher, 15.31, Zurich, 
abandoned by the rest of its party, was 
forced to appear on the licid alone. Oc- 
tober 11, her sokliers were defeated at 
Cappcl. Zuinglius himself, who led his 
adherents, fidl in the battle. But the 
liloody defeat did not chock the pnjgress 
of bis opinions. Zuinglius bad made 
known his doctrine, that the hreail and 
wine, in the Lord’s suj)|W‘r, are mere 
symhids of the !)ody ami blood of Christ, 
in a letter publisherl, imicli against bis 
will, \oveml)er Id, 1.V2I, .and bad first de- 
clared them piililicly, in in his </om- 
iiientar^ on true and false Religion (Com- 
mentanus de vera et falsa Rdigione), tmd 
afterwards in many coiitroversiifs with liU- 
ther and otheiis. In fact, his religions 
views, in general, werfi characterized by 
a reference to retison. By his resthiss 
spirit of inqniry, his peculiar sagacity, and 
moving eloquence, he succeeded in rais- 
ing his own notions to a dogmatical a\i- 
thorily in the Swiss churches. Out of 
Switzerland, too, his system found much 
favor, and in several countries liecnine the 
jirevuiliiig one. The churches, however, 
which inclined to his doctrines, were early 
divided in various ways, and a pcifect 
union was never effected. Zuinglius him- 


self liveil too short a lime to bring about 
11 complete organization of the Swiss 
churches. GC<!oIainpadius, who w'os the 
pillar of the new church after him, was 
Hoou riunoved hy death. But even during 
his life, Zuinglius never had that decisive 
authority among his adherents, w hich liU- 
ther possessed among the (h*rinan Prot- 
estants, and w'likdi led to a greater unity 
among them. The other Swiss reformers 
did not stand in the same relation toZuiii- 
glius as lh(5 Gorman refi)nnei's did to 
Liillier; they acted more independently, 
and hence not, at first, in perfect harmo- 
ny, in tlie w'ork of the ivformution. But 
there soon arose a man in the Swiss 
church, who acquired most important au- 
thority, and even gained over many Swiss 
and French Protestants to the opinions in 
which he differed from Zuinglius. Tliis 
man was John I'alvin (q. v.), who, lying 
from Franco, found an asylum in (jieiieva, 
ami soon ac(piin‘d the greatest iiilineiice. 
In his doetriiio concerning the Lord’s 
Slipper, he differed somewhat from Zuin- 
gliiis. But tin; doctrines of election and 
predestination he tnaile the distinguishing 
characteristics of his system, and his opin- 
ions on thi'sc siihj(*ets exeited opposition, 
and aw'akenod new dissc*nsions in tho 
Reformed chnrclics. Bi fiire his death, the 
ecclesiastical relations of Switzerland wore 
more fully settled, and (RaniS, Appcnzell, 
Biel, the, (iiisoiis, and Neuherg, hccame 
allaefied to the Reformed party. This party, 
however, mw'er formed a proper church 
with a iiniforiii creed. In J.i.30, Zuinglius 
had made known liis own creed and the 
creed of his adherents to the diet of 
Augsburg, where the (ierman Protestants 
also set forth their profession of faith. 
But this w'lLS nut the nniv(*i*sal creed of 
the Reformed party, ami diil not secum 
their recognition ns a eliurch hy the secu- 
lar aiithru'ities. 3’he Swiss, however, to 
secure the aid of the Protestants in Ger- 
many against the (’atholics, sought a rec- 
oiiciliaiioii with the Lutherans; but the 
Wittenberg Concord, so called (see Sacra- 
ment)j faileil of its oliject. Afterwards, in 
in the Consensus TSfcuriens^ the 
controversy hetw'een the people of Zurich 
mid the (/alviiiists of Ihuieva W'as com- 
posed ; hut even then, there was no triio 
union of doctrine. At length, in thi^ 
peace of Westphalia, in B)48, the Swiss 
were recognised as adherentsof the Aii^- 
hiirg confession and n religious party. But 
they did not adopt tho Aiigshiirg confes- 
sion iinconditioiinlly, or ackriowledgo it 
as tlieir syniholicul hook. At length, after 
tedious contests, John Henry Heidegger, 
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a divine of Zurich, in 1071, drew up the 
Formvla Consensus Hclvetici\ in twenty-six 
articles, wiili particular reference to tlio 
existing disputes among tlic RefVjrmed the 
ologians. This new form of concord, af- 
ter 1075, was gmdually adopted hy the 
Reformed Swiss cantons, hut by several 
of tlnaii only nominally, and a perfect 
concord could never be efiected in Swit- 
zerland. Out of Switzerland, the Reform- 
ed party were decidedly opposed to it, 
niul tiiiis new dissensions weixi kindled. 
In the midst of tlie severest contests, the 
reformation had spread through the Neth- 
erlands, where the majority of the JVot- 
estant party adhered to the doctrines of 
Luth(‘r; hut the Netherlandish confi^ssioii^ 
of 1551 inclined to tlie Swiss creed, and 
it was afterwards greatly altered. Mau- 
rice, jiriiice of Orange, whom the Nether- 
lands KTined the pn'server of their civil 
liberty, was an advocate of the latter. 
Soon, however, a violent controversy was 
kindled ln*re among its adherents, when 
Jac. Armiiiius attem[)ted to soflen the 
Culvinistic doctrine of predestination, and 
Francis Gomartis, his colleague in Ley- 
den (especially alter 1(504), violently op- 
posed him. JCxcellent Uicii, such as Hugo 
Grotius and othei>j, agreed w'itli Arniinitts ; 
and alter his death, Simon Episcopiiis 
(bishop) defended his opinions. But the 
contest grew more and more violent; for 
j>olitical inolives became interwoven with 
religion. The Arminians — now called Jte^ 
mo72strants ((j. v.), from their Remonstrant 
lia, or confession, inmsmitted, in KiIO, to 
the states of Holland — were cruelly perec- 
cuted hy the Gomarists, or Contni-reinon- 
strants, and the religious conferences at 
the Hague and Delft led to no reconcilia- 
tion. At huigth, in 1018, the celebrated 
symxl of Dort was convened, and, alter 
protracted deliberations, rej(*cted the doc- 
trines of tin! Remon.<:trants, in l^Iay, 1(519, 
and confirmed tin) severe, hut somewhat 
mitigated doctrine of pnalestination. But 
fort'ign theologians would not concur uii- 
conilitionally iu the dtau'ces of the synod ; 
the Remonstrants (q. v.) maintained their 
standing us a distinct party, and published, 
iu 1(521, a distinct creed, composed by 
l'5piscopiiis. In France, the Reforniod 
party (see /faguenofs) was exposed to the 
severest attacks; by the edict of Nantes, 
in 1598, they fn-st enjoyed toleration. 
But althoiigirihey sidunitted to the doc- 
trines of (yulvin, they had no firm bond 
of union within themselves. Tlio Eng- 
lish church, which is reckoned among the 
Reformed, was instituted in so peculiar a 
way, was involved so early in controver- 


sies among its members, and divided into 
so many parties, that it hardly deserves 
the name of a church. The creed of 
1551, which consisted originally of forty- 
tvyo articles, but was reduced to thirty- 
nine articles, in 1.5(>2, by the synod of 
London, and was neither purely Zuinglian 
nor Calvinistic, could not unite the con- 
tending parties. (See England, Church of.) 
Unsuccessful attempts have often been 
made to unite the Reformed and Lutheran 
churches. In the Prussian dominions, and 
some other German states, however, since 
1817, the long ju-ojected amalgamation of 
the Jlefornied and Lutheran churches intf» 
one evangelical Christian church has been 
])nrtly effected, and attended with impor- 
tant results. 

Reformed, Dutch. The general synod 
of the Dutch Reformed is the oldest body 
of l*resbyterians in America. It descend- 
ed immediately from the church of Hol- 
land, and its doctrines are the same with 
those of that church. (See Reformed 
Church,) The first church was founded 
in New York, about 1(539. The doctrines 
of this sect were the established religion 
of the colony of the New Netherlands, 
until it surrendered to the British in 16(54. 
Most of the Dutch Presbyterians arc in 
New York ; the remainder are chiefly iu 
NcwJersey and Pennsylvania. The whole 
number at present in the U. States is about 
125,000. — Reformed German is the coun- 
terpart of the R(*formcd or Calvinistic 
church ill Germany. (See Reformed 
Church,) The people of this persuasion 
wem among the early .settlers of Pennsyl- 
vania. There their churches were first 
formed ; but they are now to be found in 
nearly all the states south and west of 
Penirsylvania. The present number in 
the U. States is about 2(X),000. 

Refractio.v, DOUftLE. Raj’S of light, 
in traversing the greater number of crys- 
talli'/ed bodies, are commonly split into 
two pencils, one of which, culled the or- 
dinar\f ray, follows the common laws of 
refraction, whilst the other, called the er- 
traordinary ray, obeys very different 
laws. This phenomenon, first observed 
in the Iceland spar, or crystallized lime- 
stone, is called double rtfracluin. It oc- 
curs in all transparent minerals, whose 
priiiiilivc forms are not referable to the 
cube or the regular octahedron. The di- 
vision of the beam is greater or less in 
different substances, and acconling n.s 
they arc cut. Doubk* refraction is fiiiind 
in various aiiimul and vegetable bodies; 
and it may be communicated, cither per- 
manently or transiently, to siibstpnccs in 
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which it does i)ot naturally ivside. In all 
double ndracliii^ suhiitaiicos, there are one 
or iiioi*e lines, or pianos, along which 
double ndVaction does not take place. 
Those subf^tancos iii w hioh there is only 
one such plane or lino, are called crtfsiaL% 
or bodies with one axis, or one plane of 
axes of double refraction ; and those which 
Jiave two, three, four, such linos ai^e 
culled crystals, or bodies with two, throe, 
lour, <&;c. axes, or planes of axes, of double 
refraction. When the doubly ndracling 
Ibrci* does not exist in any of those axes, 
or jilauos of axes, the axis is called a real a.iis 
4)f doiihlo refraction ; hut when the dis;ip- 
j)rnrance of double refraction arises from 
the existence of two opposite and ecpial 
doubly refracting forces, which destroy 4>ne 
another, theaxis, or plane of axes, are called 
a resuUant axis, or plane of doulih? refinc- 
tion, or an axis nr plane of compenstdion. 
If the niy, which sutlers the exlraonlina- 
ry retraction, is I’elhicted towards the ax- 
is, or plane of axes, of a donhly refracting 
body, tile axis is called a positive axis of 
double refraction ; and if it is retVaeteil from 
liie axis, it is calleil a tiegative axis of 
double refraction. (See Optics.) 

Rkkkactor, or Repractimj Tele- 
scope. ( See Telescope. ) 

Refuge, Cities of, among the He- 
brews; six cities belonging to the Levites, 
in which a person, who had coiiiiiiitted 
invoiuiitury murder, might take refuge 
from tlie vengeance of his pursuei*s, until 
his case was investigated. (IJeut. xxxv, G.) 
If tlie murder was proved to have been 
intentional, the culprit was given up to 
the avenger of blood ; if otln;rwisc, the 
latter couhl not injure liiin w ithin the pre- 
cincts of the city. (See Jisfuni.) 

Refugees. This name is given partic- 
ularly to the French ProUiStanls, who fled 
from their native country on accuunt of 
the persecutions to which they w<;re ex- 
posed after the repi;ai, in JGcf5, of the 
edict of Nuiiles, under which the reformed 
doctrines hud enjoyed toleration from the 
year 159S. (See Hufcuenols, Maitilmon, 
and Louis XIV.) The crueltie.s which 
inquisitorial Z€*nl hud produced in other 
countries, were renewed in France, against 
the heretics, as thfiy were called. Drag- 
oons w'erc quarlercil on them, and were 
to compel them, by oppressions of every 
description, to renounce their faith ; and 
those who could not be made to recant, 
cither die<l under the sabre, or were 
obliged to pass tlieir lives in prison, or in 
banishment lieyoiid the si^a. To e.s<*upe 
this state of misery, many fled from their 
native land. Rut the government did all 


which they could to deprive them of this 
means of escajie. The fi’Oiitiei's of Franco 
were occii|)ied by troops, and every Prot- 
estant, who fell into their hands, was 
abused, deprived of his property, loaded 
with oimiiis, aiul confined in the galleys 
with the most abandoned criminals ; chil- 
dren wiTc taken from tiic^ir parents, uiid 
ediicateil, in iiionusttu’ies, in the ('utholic 
faith. Nevertheless, 800,000 l^rotestaiU.s, 
at least, wc're able by artifict*, and in some 
cases by force, to escape from their native 
country. England, Denmark, Holland, 
riwitzerbiul, (ierinany, in the latter espe- 
cially Saxony, Dradcnhiirg, and Hesse, 
received tin'se fugitives with ho.spitulity. 
Merchants and maniifactiirc;rs went to 
England and Holland, whither they could 
more easily convey their property, and at 
the saints fum? employ it more jirufilnbly. 
The nohiliiy, soldieJ*s, artists, literati, me- 
(‘iianics, and inunufaetiiivrs, went to the 
.states of Jb*ad(.‘nl)Hrg. In many of these 
<‘oiintri(‘S, the govt rmiuMits gave to the 
emigrants <‘qnal privili'ges with their other 
subjects, and reeeivod large additions to 
their resourees from the wealth and skill 
uhieh a fanatical king had driven from 
his own kingdom. In the Drandeiihnrg 
suites, where these ndiige^vs ohtaineil the 
most 4‘\tensive eivil privih'gc's, they he- 
eame the foimdei*s of a large })nrt of the 
inuiiufuetures, whicli at tlie present liino 
constitute so considerabhi a part of the 
wealth of the Prussian monarchy. They 
exerted a still more imjiortaiit influence 
on the intellectual and moral enltnn; of 
the countries to which they fled. (Joii- 
eeriiing the reception 4)f the fugitive 
Freindi IVolestants, in tin? elecCioral slates 
of Rraiid(Mil)nrg, see the Denkwiirdifr/cd- 
ten of Christian William von DoJiin (5th 
vol., 475). 

Regalia (ji/m regalia)*, in general, the 
privileges conneeled with the sovereign 
power. They are uillier siieh as m.'cessa- 
rily originate from the nature of govcrii- 
meiit, or such as are aiMridentally attached 
to the sovereign. Of the former sort is 
the powiT of Jiidicalnnj ; of the latter, 
sucli rights as that of collecting aiiiher, 
which lielongs to the king of Prussia. 
Some rights are now so intimately con- 
nected with the jiuhlic order, that they be- 
long to the former class, though inuiiy" 
states liavu exisU^d without tln*m (e. g. 
the privilege of coining money, which wiiS 
exercised by certain families in uiicieiit 
Rome). As .states and govcrniiK'nts have 
gradually grown up fmin rudeness and 
)uvvlessii(;ss, it may easily be iiiiugiiied 
how mucii igiioruncc, in some cases, and 
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forco in others, have influenced the idea 
of rc;galia. Among some German tribes, 
the precious metals and stones were con> 
sidcred us belonging exclusively to the 
sovereign; and even now a citizen has 
not, in all countries, the right to work 
mines on his own ground. Some tribes 
nllowcd their princ(^ the sole privilege of 
iiunting all the larger animals, except ani- 
mals of ])rey ; some sovereigns chiclured 
all unclaimed propeity, as wails, esti*uys, 
or newly formed land on the seashore, 
&c., ngcdui. These n^galia are also cullecl 
mtQora (comj)reheiiding what relates to 
the sovereign’s jiower and dignity) and 
minora (what relates to his Jiscal or pecu- 
niary prerogatives). — Regalia also denotes, 
in Eiigiancl, the regal insignia^ llie sceptre* 
with the cross, sceptre with the dove, 8t. 
Edward’s slalf, four several swords, the 
glolM^, the orb with the cross, and other 
articles used at the* coronal ion. — Reg/dia 
of 'the church denotes, in England, those 
rights and }>rivileg(*8 which cathedrals, 
&:c., enjoy by the concessions of kings. — 
Regalia is sometimes also used fur the 
patrimony of a church. 

Reoaruant, in heraldry, is applied to 
a lion or other l)east of prey, iti the atti- 
tude of looking with liis eyes towards Ids 
tail. 

Regatta, a public diversion in Venice, 
in which boats run races on the canals 
that intersect the city. Each boat con- 
tains one person only, and the boat which 
flrst reaches the goal, ivceives a small prize 
in money. Tlie number of .spectators 
present, in ornamented gondolas, make the 
principal attraction of this festival. 

Regensburg. (See Ratisbon.) 

R EGKNT. Regent, in a general sense, is a 
ruler, the ruler of a state; in a more limit- 
ed sense, one who exercises the highest 
power vicariously during the ahscnce or 
incapacity of the lawful sovereign. The 
right to the regency is created by law', 
agreement, or by last W'ill and testament, 
iiy a testamentary appointment, a ruler 
can legidly establish a regency only when 
the right of a third person to the regency, 
founded upon law, is not injured. The 
same is true in respect to regencies made 
by ugreemciiL Among the regencies of 
modern times, that of Philip, duke of Or- 
leans (cp V.), during the minority of Louis 
XV of Fmiice (from 1715 to 23), was <ie- 
ploruble in its consequences for France, 
and, indeed, all Eurojie. Our times have 
seen the regcticy of George,: prince of 
Wales (George IV), and the short regen- 
cies of the former empress of France, 
Maria Louisa, and that of the queen of 


Etruria of the same name ; the regency 
of the crown-prince Frederic of Den- 
mark (1784 — 1808), when he ascended the 
Danish throne undin* the name of Fred- 
eric VI. (q. V.) It is w'orthy of remark, 
that, within the last fifty years, three re- 
gencies of crow n princes have taken place 
in Europe on account of the mental im- 
becility or insaidty of the kings of Great 
Rritain, Portugal and Denmark. Of late, 
w hen Relgium separated herself from the 
kingdom of the Netherlands, and Poland 
rose against Russia, [a’l-sons w’ere placed 
at the liead of afluirs with the title of re- 
gent, indicating that the revolted countries 
did not declare themselves against mon- 
archy'. 

Reggio. (See Modena.) 

Reggio, Duke of. (See Oudinot) 

Regiment ; a body of troops, cither in- 
fantr}' or cavalry, consisting in the fonner 
case of one or more battalions (q. v.), in 
the latter, of several squadrons. The ave- 
nige number of a regiment of infantiy*, in 
the various services, may he stated at ahout 
1800. A colonel or lieutenant-colonel 
generally commands a regiment. Artillery 
is also sometimes divided into regimenfs 
in time of peace (e. g. in France and 
IVussia). Regiments wore first formed in 
France in 1558, and in England in 1060. 
Ry the act of congress of March 2, 1821, 
the military peace establishment of the U. 
States is composed of four regiments of 
artillery, coiisisling each of nine compa- 
nies, and seven regiments of infantry, con- 
sisting each of ten companies ; each com- 
pany consisting of foity-two ])rivates. 

Regiomontanus, wdiose real name w'as 
John Muller, and who, according to the 
custom of his time, assumed that of Re- 
giomontanus, in allusion to the place of 
his birth, Kdnigsberg (King’s mountain), 
in Fninconia, was born in 1430. lie ex- 
hibited great ])recocity of talent, and, 
having rec»*ived a classical education at 
Leipsic, placed himself under Pur- 
baciiius (Peurbach), the professor of 
mathematics at Vienna. Tiider so able 
an instructer, he made the greatest profi- 
ciency, and became one of the firet as- 
tronomers us well ns mechanics of that 
age. Regiomontanus, together with Pur- 
bachius, accompanied cardinal Bessarion 
to Rome in 14G1, where Beza px\c him 
further instructions in Greek literature, 
w'hich enabled him to complete a new' 
abridgment in Latin of the Almagest of 
Ptolemy (Venice, 149(5), and to correct 
many errors in the former translation, 
made by George of Trebizond. In 1471, 
he built an observatory at Nuremberg, and 
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establishca a press ; but, after a stay of lit- 
tle more than throe yeai*s, returned tu 
Rome, Oil the invitation of Sixtus IV, who 
employed him in the roibrmation of the 
calendar, and rewarded his services by 
raising iiim to the bishopric of Ratisbuii. 
lie died in 147(), according to some, of the 
plague, according to otiicrs, by poison ad- 
iniiiisteml by the son of George of Tre- 
bizond, out of revenge for his having ex- 
posed the errors of his ftither. Regio- 
montanus w'as the first in Germany to 
Apply himself to the cultivation of tlie neg- 
lected science of algebra, lie made great 
improvements in trigonometry, into whitdi 
he introduced the use of tangents. His 
refutation of a supposed discovery of the 
quadrature of the circle, and iiis numer- 
ous writings on various subjects of natu- 
ral piiilosophy, display extensive learning 
and great acuteness, llis astronomical 
observations from 1475 to 150(1 (under the 
title Ephemerides) are very accurate. Of 
his works, the most valuable arc his Ca- 
laidarium; De Re/orniatwne C(dendarii; 
Tabula mofftia primi Mobilis ; De ComdfB 
Ma^vUudint llongiiudineque ; De Trian- 
gulls. His life has been written by Gas- 
sendi (Opera, vol. v). 

Regius Professors. Henry VHI 
founded five lectures in Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, viz. divinity, Hebrew, Greek, law 
and physic, the readers of which lectures 
are in tJie universities’ statutes called regii 
prq/essores. 

Keg.xaiid, John Francis; a comic poet, 
burn at Paris, Feb. 8, 1(J55. Having re- 
ceived a good education, and being .st;t 
free from restraint by the death of his fa- 
ther, he went to Italy in 1070 or 1G77. 
He w'os fund of play, and, being very 
fuitunate, was returning home with u 
considerable addition of property, when 
he was captured by an Algerine corsair, 
and, being sold for a slave, was carried 
to Constantinople. His skill in the art of 
cookery rendered him a favorite with his 
master; but at length he was ransomed, 
and returned home. He did iio^ how- 
ever, remain thei-e long ; for in April, 1G81, 
he set off, in company with others, on a 
journey to Lapland, and after going us far 
north as Torneo, he returned through 
Sweden, Poland and Germany. Regnard 
then retired to nn estate near Dourdan, 
eleven leagues from Paris, where he died, 
in September, 1709. He wrote an account 
of his iiohhern tour, a number of 
dramatic pieces (the l)eBt of which 
are the Joiieur, lAgalaire Universel^ 
Distrait^ and Retour Intprimi\ poems, 
and other works, w'hich have been often 


published, in six vols., 8vo., and four vols., 
12mo. 

Regnikr, Mathiirin, born at Chartres 
in 1579, died at Rouen in 1G19, early 
showed an irresistible inclination to satire. 
His poetical talents gained him powerful 
friends, and the cardinal Francois de 
Joyeusc took him to Rome, whither ho 
also afterwards accompanied the French 
ambassador Philipjie do R^thiine. Some 
valuable benetices, which wei*e conferred 
upon him, enabled him to lead a life of 
ease and pleasuR*. His works consist of 
satires, epistles, elegies, odes, ejagrams, 
A:.c.; but his satires, sixteen in numl)er, 
are the principal basis of his reputution. 
Persiiis and Juvenal are his models, which 
he surpasses in the licentiousness of his 
pictures. His coloring is vigorous, but 
ids style is incorrect, and his jests are often 
low and indc'cent ; yet he is not destitute 
of true poetical turns, delicate wit and a 
pleasing humor. 

Kegmkr Desmauais, Frani^ois P^*ra- 
))hin, born in Paris in 1()32, died in 1719. 
VVhiie yet at college, ho translated thtt 
Rairaehomyomachutt and afUT travelling in 
the tmin of several men of distinction, he 
becaino sc*cretary of legation to the duke 
de C'requi, French ambassjidor at Rome. 
Such was his knowhulgi^ of Italian, that 
mi ode w'ritten by him in that language 
was Ixdioved to Isi by Petrarch, and the 
academy della Crusca chos(^ him a mem- 
ber of tlieir body. He was equally well 
ac(|uuinted with the Spardsh. In 1G70, 
he was admitted into the Fi*cnch acad- 
emy, of which, in 1(184, he became per- 
petual secretary. His labors in the com- 
pilation of tin; Diciioniiaire de VJlcadimie, 
were of the greatest value, and he was 
the author of the gnimmar w'hich appear- 
ed uii(h‘r the name of the; academy in 
1G7G. In his HOtli year, he collected his 
poems under the title of Poesies Fran- 
caiscs, Latines, lUdknnes, et Espagnoles. 
His historical works are of less value. 

Regular denot(\s any thing that is 
agreeable to the rules of art ; thus we say 
a regular building, verb, &lc, A regular 
figure, in geometry, is one whoso sides, 
and consequently angles, are equal. All 
regular figures may be inscrilied in a cir- 
cle. 

Regulator of a Watch ; the small 
spring belonging to the balance, serving to 
adjust its motions, and make it go faster 
or slower. 

Regulus, Marcus Attilius, a Roman 
general, celebrated for his jmtriotism and 
(levotion in the service of his country, 
was made consul a second time about 2^ 
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B. C., and with his colleague, Manlius 
Vulso, commanded in the first war amnst 
Carthage. Notwithstanding the little ex- 
perience which the Romans then had in 
naval warfare, the consuls defeated a su- 
perior Cartha^nian fleet, and effected a 
landing in Africa. Here Regulus followed 
up his victories so successfully, that in a 
short time he presented himself before 
the capital of the enemy. Carthage, de- 
prived of its fleet, and not accustomed to 
military operations by land, sued for peace. 
Regulus, more of a soldier than a politi- 
cian, persisted, with the Roman haughti- 
ness, in his demand of unconditional sub- 
. mission. The Caithaginians preferred to 
die rather than to accept such terms, and 
at this juncture were joined by a small 
body of Spartan volunteers under Xan- 
thippus. The Grecian general gave battle 
to Regulus under the walls of Carthage, 
where thirty thousand Romans fell, and 
Regulus was made prisoner. Carthage 
could now hope to obtain a peace upon 
lietter terms. An embassy was, therefore, 
sent to Romo, accompanied by Regulus, 
who was obliged to bind himself by an 
oath to i*cturn to Carthage, if Rome should 
refuse the terms proposed. Regulus, 
however, considered it his duty, in o])po- 
sition to the wishes of the Carthaginians, 
to advise the continuance of the war; 
and neither the praycra and tears of his 
wife and children, nor the entreaties of the 
senate and people, who were ready to 
save the liberty and life of such a citizen 
by any sacrifice, could bend him from his 
purpose. The prosecution of the \var 
was, therefore, decided upon, and tlie 
Carthaginian ambassadors returned home 
astonished and irritated, and with them 
Regulus, in obedience to his oath. The 
cruel revenge which the Cartliaginiaiis 
are said to have token on Regulus, is 
doubted by many modem inquirers, and 
the silence of Polybius and Diodorus 
Siculus upon this subject, is certainly re- 
markable ; however this may be, his firm- 
ness in refusing to purchase his life by the 
snerihee of the public good, is worthy of 
admiration. 

Regulus, in chemistry, denotes a metal 
in its most extensive sense — a metal in its 
proper metallic state. The term . is now 
little used. The old chemists chiefly em- 
ployed it as a distinctive appellation, when 
a metal and one of its ores happened to 
be called by the same name. 

Reichardt, John Frederic; a musi- 
.cal composer, and author, who was a 
corresponding member of the French in- 
stitute. He was born at Kdmg8berg,in 
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1751 ; studied in tlie university of Konigs- 
berg, under Kant ; travelled much ; was w- 
pointed, in 177.5, master of the chapel for 
the Italian o|iera in Berlin; did a great 
deal for music under the reign of Fred- 
eric William II ; was appointed, in 1807, 
by the king of Westphalia, director of the 
French and Gcmian theatre ; and died in 
1814. His compositions are very numer- 
ous; among which are the Tamerlane of 
Morel and the Panthea of Berquin. Some 
of his lighter productions are veiy fine. 
His literary productions are. Familiar Let- 
tei-s, written during a Journey in France 
in 1792 (2 vols., 8vo.) ; New Familiar Let- 
ters during a Journey in France in 1803 
and 1804 (3 vols., 8vo.); Familiar Letters 
•on Vienna, &c. ; Napoleon Bonaparte and 
the French People under his Consulate, 
&c. In 1804 and 1805, he was conductor 
of the Musical Gazette of Berlin. Reich- 
anlt w^as not a great musical genius, but 
had formed himself by study and an ex- 
cellent taste. 

Reichenbach, George of, a distinguish- 
ed mechanical artist, was bom, August 24, 
1772, at Matiheitn, and died at Munich, 
May 21, 182f). In the establishments for 
the manufacture of optical instruments, 
which he founded at Munich and Bene- 
dietbeurn (q. v.), in 1805, in conjunction 
with Utzschneider and Fraunhofer, all the 
instruments necessary for astronomical 
and geodetical operations were made 
in great perfection. The great meridian 
circles of three feet diameter, the twelve 
inch repeating circles, theodolites, &c., 
which proceeded from these manufacto- 
ries, are unsurpassed in simplicity and 
convenience of construction, in the fine- 
ness and delicacy of their divisions, and 
in their whole arrangement The tele- 
scopes from the optical manufecteiy of 
Fraunhofer at Bencdictbeiim, are distin- 
guished for the excellence of their dint 
gloss, and, in fact, their whole construc- 
tion. (See Telescopts.) The great equa- 
torial instrument of Rcichenbach and the 
heliometers of Fraunhofer have satisfied 
the highest expectations of astronomers. 
Rcichenbach constructed a peculiar in- 
strument for baron Zach, in 1812, which 
may be called a portable observatoiy, as it 
unites in itself the two principal instru- 
ments of an ol)Servatory — a perfect me- 
ridian telescope joined to a repeating cir- 
cle, together with a repeating theodolite 
for tlic measurement of azimutlis. He 
likewise distinguished himself by his in- 
genious constructions at the Bavarian salt- 
works (see Berchtesgaden, and Reichenhall)^ 
and by his invention of iron bridges, ac- 
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cording to a new nietliod, to wliich he de- 
voted a partieulartreati.se. 

UsiCIIENBACH, Co.MJRKSS Ulld CONVEN- 
TION OF. {Svv. Congress,) 

Reichenkkru, the largest provincial 
town of lioheniia, in the circle of Ihiiitz- 
luu, at the loot of the Jeschkenb(Tg, on 
the river Ncisse, has 14,000 inhahitniits 
and nnieli inannfaetiiring industry. The 
environs atford precious stones. Th<ii*e 
are about 000 master weavers of woollen 
cloth, producing annually 100,000 pieces 
(of thirty-six ells each); numerous dyers, 
spinners, &:c*. There are also 400 master 
linen-weavers, and dOO master workmen 
engaged in making stockings. About 
populous villages around Reichenberg are 
supported by it. The lloliemians are iiat-^ 
iirally great musicians, and the traveller is 
sur{)rised by excellent musical choirs in 
many of the manufactories in this place. 

Reicheniiall, a town in the Bavarian 
circle of the Isar, with 2*100 inhabitants, 
on the Sala, is, in some measure, the cen- 
tral point of the four gigantic Bavarian 
salt-works. TJie most ancient documents 
respecting the salt-works of Ueiclienhall 
reach back to the eighth century; but 
the wood in the immediate vicinity having 
been so far e\hauste<l, that the brine 
could no longer be boiled on the sf)ot, 
a brinti-coiiductor was constructed as early 
as 1018, by a Mr, Reifenstuhl, to Traiin- 
stein, a distance of several leagues, by 
which it is carried over a perpendicular 
height of 828 feet, A similar conductor 
of brine was executed in 180J), in 20 
months, by Von Keiclicnbacli ((j. v.), to 
Ros(;nh('im, on the Inn, a much greater 
distance, in spite of numberless obstacles. 
Mr. Keich<>nbacli effected, in 1817, a con- 
nexion of the salt-works at UtMchenhall, 
Traunsteiu and Rosenheim, with the salt- 
work.s at Berchtesgadeii. (q. v.) Tliongh 
the Eerdinandsberg, near B« rchtesga<li*ii, 
is situated 100 feet higher tliaii Reieh- 
cnhall, yet, on ucconnt of the intervening 
mountains, the brine is raisfid by two ma- 
chines 1579 Rhenish feet, and descmids 
again 1740 feet to Re/ichenhall. For this, 
a structure of pipes, piutly cov(;rcd, partly 
open, 102,000 Rhenish feet in length, part 
of wood, part of iron, was nec(;ssju*y. 
One of the machines, constructed, accord- 
ing to u new principle, by Reiclietibacli, 
raises tbci saturated brine 1218 Rhenish 
feet perpendicularly. 

Reichstadt, Duke of. Reiebstadt is a 
lordship in Bolienfuu The chief town 
of the same name contains a beautiful 
castle and 1900 irdiabitarits; about fifty 
miles riorlli-eust of Prague. The empe- 


ror Francis I bestowed tho title of duke 
of Reichstadt on bis grandson Nafioleon 
Francis Joseph Charles (born Moi'ch 20, 
1811), son of Napoleon and Maria Louisa, 
daughter to Francis I, now duchess of 
Parma. The letters patent (of July 22, 
1818) grant the young }mnce the dignity 
of serene highness, with a rank next aller 
the princes of the blood, and a particular 
coat of arms. The revenue of the lord- 
ship, consisting of the fourteen Tuscan 
estates, is about 400,000 guildera, or about 
$1 (>0,000. When l^ucea pusses into the 
pos.s(^ssion of the grand-duke of Tuscany, 
this lordship will fall to the duke. (See 
Panna,) The duke of Reichstadt resides, at 
present, at Vienna. Even previously to Ins 
birth, he was designated ns king of Rome ; 
and a lew days after his baptism he ra- 
ceived the homage of the dillercnt au- 
thorities, whom the countess of Moiites- 
qiiinii, as governess of France, aii-wenid 
in his name. Atler the fall of Napoleon, 
he was placed under the care of his grand- 
father, who, at first, d(‘stim*d him for the 
churcli, hut afterwards gave him a military 
education. He had excellent teachei-s, as, 
for instance. Von Hammer. In Austrian 
and other (jermanoftieial payiers, his name 
is given as Francis Joseph Charles only; 
so that the name of Napoleon seems to 
liave been dropped. 

Reid, Thomas, an eminent mctapliysi- 
cian, was horn in 1710, at Strachen, in 
Kincanlincsiiire, where his liilher was 
minister, and educated at Marischul col- 
lege, Al)cnlecii. In 1737, he was pre- 
sented hy King’s college, Alierdeeii, with 
the living of i\t!W Machar, in the same 
county, whera the greater part of his time 
was spent in the; most intense study. In 
1752, he was elected [irofessor of inorui 
philosophy at King’s colk'ge, Aberdeen, 
and, ill 17(>1, accepted the same oftice at 
Clasgow. Ill 1704, he published his cele- 
brated liK(uiry into tlie Human Mind on 
tbe Principle of (common Sense, which 
was sueeeeeled, in 1780, by bis Essays on 
the Iiitell<‘ctual Powers of Man, and, in 
1788, by bis E.ssay on tbe Active Powers. 
I’liese, with an Analysis of Aristotle’s 
Logic and an Essay on (Quantity, form tlic 
whole of his publications. He died in 
Oftolier, 179(>, in his eighty-sixth year, 
with a high character for benevolence au(l 
integrity, as well as for talents.— See the 
article Philosophy^ Intdlectual, and iiis life 
by Duguld Stewart. A French transla- 
tion of liis works by Jouifroy, with an 
Introductory Essay, and llie Notes of 
Royer Col lard, lias recently' appeared at 
Paris (1828 sc<i.). 
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Reil, John Christian, professor in tiio 
niiiveraity of Berlin, was horn Feb. 20, 
1758, in East Friesland. In J 783, he was 
graduated at Halle. Afler having practised 
medicine for some time, he was apfioirit- 
rd professor of therapeutics, in 1787, in 
Halle. He taught and practised there for 
twenty years, until the conquest of Ger- 
many by the French %ined this ancient 
university. In 1810, he was appointed 
])rofessor in the newly ci*eated university 
of Berlin. In 1813, he was appointed one 
of the highest medical oOicers in the mili- 
tary dejiartinent ; but licfore the time for 
his entry on his new avocation, the typhus 
.fever curried him oft’ Nov. 22, 1814. 
Reil had many excellent qualities. He 
was particularly distinguished for his skill 
in mental maladies, and has uc(|uircd a 
lasting reputation by his invesugatious 
into the structure of the brain, and his 
new physiological views. His work On 
the ' Symptoms and Cure of Fever will 
long survive him. 

Reindeer. (Sc^e Deer,) 

Reinkcke. (See Renard.) 

Reiniiakd, Francis Volkmar, a cele- 
brated Protestant preacher, born in 1753, 
was a native of the duchy of Sulzbacli, 
in Germany. He w'as instructed by his 
father (who w'as a clergyman) till he was 
sixteen, when he was admitted into the 
gymnasium of Ratisljon, where he re- 
mained five yeai-s ; and, in 1773, he wtts 
removed to the university of Wittenberg. 
The study of sacred eloquence esfMJcially 
attracted his attention ; and his n'putation 
procured him, in 1782, the chair of theol- 
ogy, to which, in 1784, was added the of. 
tices of preacher at the univereity church 
and assessor of the consistory. In 1792, 
he was invited to Dri^sdeii to become first 
preacher to the court of Saxony, ecclesi- 
astical counsellor, and member of the su- 
prf'ine consistory. After filling these sta- 
tions with high reputation fi)r about tw'enty 
years, he died. Sept. 0, 1812. His princi- 
pal works are, A System of Christian l^lo- 
rality ; An Essay on the Plan formed by 
the Founder of Christianity for the Hap- 
piness of the Human Race; Sermons; 
Letters of F. V. Reinhard on his Ser- 
mons, and on his Education as a Preach- 
er; Lectures on Dogmatic Theology. 

.Reiniiold, Charles Leonard, bom in 
Vienna, Oct. 20, 1758, w’as ])rofessor of 
])hilosophy, first in Jena (from 1787), then 
at Kiel (from 1794), where he died, April 
10, 182J3. His Catholic parents destined 
him for the church, and sent him to study 
with the Jesuits in Vienna. When the 
order w'as abolished in 1774, ho entered 


the college of the regulated priests of St. 
Paul (gfuierally calleci Bamabiles), where 
he becume, at the age of twenty-two years, 
professor of philosophy. During the reign 
of Joseph II, he distinguished himself by 
many philosophical treatises in })eriodical 
works. But his vigorous and inquiring 
mind could not fail to discover the weak- 
ness of many Catholic dogmas. He left: 
Austria in 1787, and the same year was ap- 
pointed pretfessorat Jena, having written a 
celebrated Viiulication of the Reformation 
against two ehaptere in Schmidt’s History 
of the Germans. Jena owed to him 
much of its reputation. We cannot enu- 
merate his many W'orks ; but they are all 
remarkable as the productions of a mind 
Which freed itself by its own efibrts from 
the prejudices of education. In his phi- 
losophy, he followed Kant,'Tichte, Bar- 
dili and Jacobi. Professor Ernest Rein- 
hold, his son, published, in 1825, in Jena, 
his life, with a number of letters address- 
ed to him by Kant, Fichte, and many 
celebrated philosojdiers. 

Reinsura NXK, in commerce, a contract 
by which the first insurer relieves himself 
frem the risks he had undertaken, and 
devolves them upon other underwriters, 
called reinsurers, 

Reis Kffendi. (J^ce Effendi,) 

Rkiske, John James, a distinguished 
German philologist, was born at Zorbig, 
ill Saxony, in 1716. He wils the ^n of a 
tanner, w'lio w’as able to do but little for 
his education. After studying, from 1728 
to 17J32, in the orphans’ school at Halle, he 
w ent, in 17J33, to the university of Leipsic. 
RendtTcd gloomy and melancholy by his 
monastic education at Halle, he did not at- 
tend any lectures at Leijisic, but studied 
by himself, w^ithout method. He here 
studied the .\nibic language, devoting to 
that object all the resources at his coni- 
inand; and, in 1738, though entirely des- 
titute, undeiiook a journey to Leyden, then 
the seat of Anibic literature. In Ham- 
burg, he found two patrons (Wolfi a cler- 
gyman, and professor Reimanis), who ena- 
bled him to accomplish his w'ishes. In 
J^eyden, Sehultens gave him access to the 
libfar}', of w’hich he made diligent use. 
D’Orvillc and Burmann, who employed 
him in making translations and con*ecting 
the press, bi'came his patrons. Reisko 
])ureued his philological studies wdth tlie 
givatest zeal, and, at the same time, at- 
tended to theoretical medicine, luid receiv- 
ed the degree of doctor, free of expense, 
from the medical faculty. He had gained 
much reputation in Leyden for learning 
and industry ; but he refiiscd oft’ers which 
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were made him, in the hope (which was 
never, however, fulfilled) of better. He 
miffht have succeeded in Holland, if he 
had not made enemies by his selt'-will and 
love of indepeiideuce. He returned to 
Leipsic in 1746, but was there, also, una- 
ble to procure any place, except that, in 
1748, by the favor of the elector, he re- 
ceivecl the title of professor of Arabic, and 
was obliged to gain his subsistence by pri- 
vate instruction, writing of boolra, cftrrect- 
ing the press, translating, and by contribu- 
tions to critical journals. Meanwhile, he 
was always pres^ tor want of money, as 
he si)ent ahnost all which he acquired in 
purchasing books, es(K;cially in Greek and 
Arabic literature, and turned his works to 
little account. In 175<i, by tiic explana- 
tion of an Arabic inscription, he attractetl 
the notice of the count of Wackerbaitli, 
who procured him, in 1758, the rectorship 
in St. Nicholas's scliool at Leipsic ; the du- 
ties of which he discharged with fidelity 
for sixteen years, notwithstanding his nu- 
merous literary labors. In 17()8, he mar- 
ried Ernestine Christina Muller, a lady 
of uncoiimion talents and learning, who 
assisted him in his labors, and was liLs 
faithful companion till his ileath in 1774. 
Greek literature is indebted to K<nske for 
excellent editions of Theocritus (V'^ienna 
and Lei])sic, 1765, 2 vols., 4to.), of the 
Greek orators (Leii)8ic, 1770-— 75, 12 vols.), 
ef Plutarch (Leiiwic, 1774 — ^71), 12 vols.), 
of Dionysius of Halicarnassus (Lei])sic, 
1774 — ^77, 6 vols.J, and of Maximus Tyri- 
us (Lei|)sic, 1774, 2 vols.). Uncommon 
erudition and critical acuteness are dis- 
played in his Jlnimadversiones in Groicos 
Auctores (Lei[)sic, 1759 — 66, 6 vols.J, con- 
taining emendations of a great numi^r of 
{^ssages of the Greek classics. His collec- 
tion of manuscripts, chiefly Arabic, which 
he had himself transcribed or purchased, 
was bought, after his death, by Suhm of 
Copenhagen. His Life, written by him- 
self with impartiality and frankness, was 
continued to his deatli by his wife, and 
published, at Leipsic, in 1786. The ex- 
cellent Vita Reiskii by Moms (Lei|>sic, 
1777) should be com|)ared with it. 

Reka ; Russian for river, as Tchemaia- 
reka (Black river). 

Relation (Italian relazione) was the 
name given to the full and minute account 
which a Venetian ambassador was obliged 
to render, on his return, to the council of 
the Pregadi, respecting the state of the 
country to which he had l)een sent, its for- 
eign and domestic relations, the character 
of tlie prince, chief officers and people. 
These, togcftier with the reports which 


the ambassadors were obliged to make 
every week, were preserved in the ar- 
chives. As early as 121)8, the senate pass- 
ed a law obliging the aml)asHadore to 
write flown every thing remarkable which 
fell under their observation. In 1465, the 
wortl relazione came into use. The last 
of these rekaioni mention the l)eginning 
of the French reiAlution. They were 
often copied by order of patmiis of sci- 
ence, so tiiat many are found in the li- 
braries at Rome, Paris, Berlin ; some me 
in Gotha, and several in smaller libraries 
of Italy. In the beginning of 18.61, a 
Dumber of them were sold among the 
manuscripts of the late lord Guildtbi^. 
The cirriiinstonce that Venice stood, in 
early times, in very iiii|)ortant relations to 
all the princi{)al powers of Europe, partic- 
ularly to If^pahi and the sultan, when the 
Porte was at the apex of its i)ower, ren- 
der the relazioni one of the most in por- 
tant and most interesting sources of mod- 
ern history. 

Relegatio (exile) ; a punishment in 
use among the Roimms, j)articularly under 
the ein|>erors. The name has lx;eu re- 
tained in the government of Gennan uni- 
Vf?rsities. (See Consilium Abeundi,) 

Relics; the remains or snpiM)sed remains 
of holy persons, saints (q. v.), or martyrs, or 
some objects belonging to them, or in some 
way connected with them. These relics 
were multiplied jMirticularly after the cru- 
sades. Thus in some plact^s are shown 
the shroud in which the l)otly of Christ 
was laid, pieces of the cross, of objects 
surrounding the sepulchre, and relics of 
Mary, Joseph, and the holy men of the 
early Christian church. At fii*st, these ob- 
jects were only held in high esteem ; but 
eventually superstition ascribed to such 
ndics miraculous jiowers, and a system of 
fraud was countenanced by the Roman 
clergy for their pnffit : honors, little short 
of divine, wei*e )>aid to tlias(3 objects, and 
more virtue was attributed to a ^liiiter of 
the cross than to the word of the Sa- 
vior. 

Relief. (Sec Relievo.) 

Relief, in law ; a certain sum of money, 
which the tenant, holding by military Si3r- 
vice, and being at full age at the death of 
his ancestor, paid to the feudal lord at 
his entrance on tlic possession of the 
estate. 

Relievo {Italian), or Relief ; sculj)- 
tun^d work, raised above a surface with 
which it is connected. It has several gra- 
dations {basso, mezzo, and alto-relievo). 
Originally, with the Greeks, it was very 
flat, as in the instance of the lion on the 
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gate of Mycena), perha[M the most ancient 
pnjservcd n^lief. Phidiiis brought it to 
perfection ; and the cornices uiid metopes 
of the Parthenon, and theteiii|ilo of Apol- 
lo at Bassiv, near Phigalia, in Arcadia, pre- 
served by a iiatunate accident, are yet un- 
rivalled models of relievo. In the sculp- 
tiirii of the later Romans, who strove to 
su))ply by technical execution what was 
wjiiilhig in spirit, the high redief (altissimo 
relievo) was adopted, in which the figures 
were so raised as to stancl almost entirely 
r»iit fi-om the ground, which wiw covered 
with otluT figures, in low relief. Proba- 
bly works in pretdous stones of several 
layers, cameos in pietre dure^ occasioned 
these attempts, of which the collection of 
aiitictues at Dresden contains nuriorkable 
speciin<3ns. It was the intention of Al- 
gardi and his followers to cany relief still 
farther. They even attem})ted perspec- 
tive rei)r(3sentations, itichiding landscapes. 
A misconception of the true limits of 
sculpture and glyptics, in relation to 
painting, was the cause of tlicse aberra- 
tions from a just taste, which have main- 
tained themselves in medals. Thonvald- 
sen (q. v.) has reston^d to the relief its true 
and sinqile character, whilst Canova’s 
relicvi strive too niuch to imitate painting. 
Another kind of relief has been eniploy- 
t*tl of late, which, however, is not to Ik 5 
coinmended. On medals, j)articuhu*ly, 
the figures have beeji n.*prcscntedon an ele- 
\'ate(l surfiw^e, as if cut in an onyx of two 
layers. For all these kinds of work, the 
Greeks hail the general name aiuy^vfpa ; al- 
so Ypunra dv«yXu0»i, bccause they were fre- 
quently painteil. As yet, no Greek reliefs 
en creux liave been found, such as were 
usimI in Egypt — slightly raised sculpture, 
ill a deiiressed surface, ollen filled with 
<*oloi*s. Ill hard stones, these can be 
worked only with the bi^st steel. 

Religion. This word, defined in so 
many ways, is derived from the Latin rc- 
/igio (a sacred oath, or obligation), but that 
which it signifies, is as old os man aud his 
relation to God, whom it )iresupiK)ses. 
Man is not only placed in a certain rela- 
tion towanls the Deity, but is natunilly led 
to the idea of his existence, the compre- 
hension, in some degree, of his nature, 
and the study of his own ndations towards 
him. This disposition and cajmeity, rude 
us its early manifestations may be, inuke> 
man a religious being. Religion, therefore, 
in its widest sease, may be defined to lie 
the sentiment and knowledge of our rela- 
tion to God, and of the great .variety of 
consequences flowing therefrom. Iteli- 
gion is also used in bhiglish for piet^, or the 
47 * 


disfiosition to do what the individual be- 
lieves to 1 m 5 the will of God. "J'he reli- 
gious dis))osition,and the degree of religious 
knowledge, show themselves in various 
ways; aiirl the communication of this 
knowledge, us it n^lates tosupeniatural sub- 
jects, must 1x5 ollen efiecteil in a symlxdi- 
cal way ; and the forms in which the reli- 
gious feiiling ex])resses itself (forms of wor- 
ship), must lx; of a symlxdical character. 
The variety in the modes in which the re- 
ligious feeling manifests itself in different 
nations, gives rise to the idea of positive 
religion. A )x>sitive religion is religion 
modified by the }x:culiar developement of 
the religious disposition, by peculiar views 
respecting the relation of man to God, and 
’ of his destiny, as well as by {leculiar cus- 
tonxs and symbols of worship. In this 
sense w'e s}X3ak of a Mohammedan, pagan, 
Christian, Jewish religion. A particular 
form of religion becomes predominant by 
a variety of causes ; by the growing author- 
ity of tradition, or tlie mtellectual su|x;rior- 
ity of iMirticular men, who imbue families, 
trilxis, nations, with their own religious 
notions, by the blending of politics and 
religion, and not unfrequently by persecu- 
tion itself The adherents of most reli- 
gions, moreover, refer the establishment of 
tlieir own ]>articular form of faith to the 
direct interference of the Deity 'whom 
they woi*ship. It is the prorince of the 
pJiilosophy of religion to investigate the 
original principle of all religions, and tlic 
most hidden causes of the variety in the 
dcvelo|x;ment of this gi’eat, eternal, origin- 
al principle. The liistory of religion 
shows the liistorical developement of this 
principle, and those general notions which 
lie at the basis of each religion. (See 
Benjamin Constant’s work on religion.) 
The ditfiirent views cnteilaincil of revela- 
tion (q. V.) lead, of coui*sc, to different 
views of religion. Those who are con- 
vinced that man could not have obtained 
a sufficient knowledge of his relation to 
Goil by the faculties within him, but that a 
direct interiK)sition of the Deity was neces- 
sary, op)x>se revelation to natural religion, 
by which is understixxl that knowiedge 
of our relations to God which wc may 
obtain by our own faculties, unaided by 
the special interference of the Deitj^ 
Some theologiiuis, liow'cvet*, puiticularly 
in Germany, do not confine revelation to 
a direct interference of tJie Deity on a 
|xirticular occasion, but give tliis name to 
all communion, of the liighcst kind, of 
man with God ; so that they, in fact, blend 
iiatiinil and revealed religion, and do not 
admit any thing as revelation wduch does 
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not satisfy their reason. These are called 
TtahLraliMSy or rationalists. Their oppo- 
nents are called supemattaralists. (q. v.] 
The rationalists must not be coufoiindea 
with deists. 

Religion, Established, or Religion 
or THE State, is that form of religion to 
which ceitain privile^ are attached ; for 
instance, certain political rights to its pro- 
fessors, or certain distinctions to its priests 
or ministers. The revolution of J uly , 1830, 
changed the clause in tiie French charter, 
which declared the Catholic religion the 
religion of the state, to a declaration that 
it was tlie relmon of the majority. (See 
Religious Liberhf^ JVbn-Con/hrmisiSj and 
England^ Church of.) 

Religious, as a substantive, is used for 
the members of religious orders, monks 
and nuns. (See Orders.) 

Religious Liberty, or Liberty of Con- 
science, is the frcedom of a man to wor- 
ship his God as he pleases, if he does not 
thereby disturb tlie peace of the coinmon- 
wealth. It exists in perfection w'here the 
adherents of every religion can worship 
publicly, conduct schools and seminaries, 
make their own liturgy, and, in fact, con- 
duct all their religious concerns according 
to their own pleasure, without being in 
any way subjected to the ministers or 
churches of another faith ; where the pro- 
fessors of all religions enjoy equal rights ; 
where, in fact, government takes no cog- 
nizance of religious concerns, provided 
the public peace Is not injured nor the 
rules of morality violated. This j)erfect re- 
ligious liberty exists only in the United 
States, and, as far as we know, has never 
existed elsewhere. According to the con- 
stitution of the United States (art. VI), “ no 
riiligious test shall ever be required as 
a qualification to any office or public trust 
under the United States, and (amend- 
ments, art. I) congress shall make no law 
respecting an establishment of religion, or 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof.” 
To this day no Christian sect is tolerated 
in Portugal, S])ain, Naphta, Sardinia, the 
States of the Church, and the minor gov- 
ernments of Italy, but the Roman Catho- 
lic, though Jews and their worship are 
tolerated. 

Religious Peace. (See Peace^ Re- 
ligious.) 

Remainder, in law, is an estate limitc<l 
in lands, tenements, or rents, to be enjoyed 
ailer the expiration of another particular 
estate. 

Remains, Organic. (See Organic Re- 
mains, and Geology.) 

Rembrandt van Rhyn, Paul, one of the 


most celebrated painters and engravers of 
the Dutch school, was born in 1()06, in a 
mill near Leyden, which belonged to his 
fatlier. liis passionate love for art disap- 
fiointed his father’s desire of educating 
him as a scholar. Paul received instruc- 
tion from James van Zwanenburg, a paint- 
er of little note, and aflerwards studied in 
Amsterdam under Lastmanii, Pinas and 
Schooten. But he soon returned home, 
and pursued his labors there, taking na- 
ture as his sole guide : the nature which 
he consulted, was, however, low ; his sit- 
uation was hy no means adapted to lead 
him to a conception of the truly beautiful, 
sublime and ideal ; and, as ho made no ef- 
fort to correct the defects of his early ed- 
*ucution, it was natural that he should con- 
fine himself to delineations of common 
life, and tind pleasure in them alone. 
Throughout his whole life, he regained 
both this view of art and the same mode 
of living, associating only with common 
people, and never acquiring a taste fur bet- 
ter society. About 1(330, Rembrandt re- 
moved to Amsterdam, and married a 
handsome peasant girl, whom we find 
often copied by him. His paintings were 
soon in extraordinary dturiand ; and his av- 
arice induced him to abandon his former 
careful and finished execution for a hasty 
manner. He also took a great number 
of pupils, of whom he received a high 
price for his instructions, selling their 
w-orks, retouched by himself, ft)r his own. 
His avaricious shifts have given rise to 
several erroneous statements I'especting 
his life ; thus, for example, he dated sev- 
eral of his etchings at Venice, to make 
them more saleable ; and this. circumstance 
led some of his biographers to believe, 
that he was actually in Venice in 1(335 and 
KiJk). But he never left Amsterdam 
again, though he was constantly threaten- 
ing to fjuit Holland, in order to inci*easc 
the demand for his works. As early os 
l(i28, he hud applied himself zealously to 
etching, and soon ac(|uircd great ])cifec- 
tion in the art : his etchings were esteem- 
ed US highly as his paintings, and he had 
recoui’se to several artifices to raise their 
price, which are still employed by cele- 
lirated engravers. For exanqde, he sold 
im[)ressions from unfinished plates, then 
finished them, and, after having used them,* 
made some slight changes, and thus sold 
tlie same works three or four times, lie 
would secretly buy up, at auction sales or 
otherwise, his own works, and then cause 
them to be secretly offered for sale by his son, 
as if they had been stolen from his father, 
&c. By these tricks, and by his porsi- 
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nionious manner of living, Rembrandt 
amassed a considerable fortune. Rem- 
brandt was master of all that rfdates to 
coloring, distribution of light and shade, 
and the management of the i>ciicil ; but 
he has no claims to the other requisites of 
a true lutist — composition, grouping, dig- 
nified expression, design, perspective, dra- 
pery and taste, lie drew, indeed, from 
nukcMl models, for which lie used his 
scholars; but what sort of models they 
made, is easily })crceivcd from his works. In 
*his composition and grouping, ho followed 
common nature alone, and his humor at 
the moment ; in designing, he followed his 
model. He generally concealed the na- 
ked parts as much as possible, rarely al- 
lowing tlie hands or feet to be seen, be- 
cause he was unable to execute them cor- 
rectly, almost always making them too 
large or too small. In those works where 
bp could not avoid naked figures (for in- 
stance, ill the Descent from the Cross, the 
Burial, and in some representations of 
Batiishcba in the Bath), he is entirely desti- 
tute of proportion, generally disagreeable, 
at least common, liis drapery is fantasti- 
cal, entirely without judgment, for the 
most [lait without taste, and even ridicu- 
lous. lie purchased a collection of all 
sorts of foreign dresses, arms and utensils, 
which he introduced into his pictures. 
Notwithstanding his great readiness of 
touch, his designs, even in ])ortmits, and 
his drapery, are said to have cost him infi- 
nite pains. It cannot be denied that his 
works possess expression and character ; 
but they have no dignity. His heads are 
exjiressive, but, for the most part, carica- 
tured; his Mar}'s are common women, 
his Christ, a man of the lowest class of 
people, &c. On the otlier hand, his pencil 
is masterly and unique, possessing an ener- 
gy and effect belonging to no other artist ; 
aixl in this consists his peculiar talent. 
His coloring is magical. Pkich tint he ap- 
plied in its proper place, with the greatest 
correctness and hai*mony. His pictures 
are therefore all full of warmth, and his 
chiaroscuro replete with inimitable truth. 
Ill his lights, he laid on the colors so un- 
sparingly, that they project fiir from tlie 
surface, and thereby much increase the 
effect. He generally introduced very 
strong lights in his pictures. Ho always 
preferred light from above, and therefore 
had a small aperture made in his cham- 
ber, by which alone his model was light- 
ed. To tills uniform metliod it must be 
ascribed, that his coloring is almost alwap 
alike, and somewhat monotonous. His 
numerous paintings are disfiefsed in vari- 


ous public and private cabinets. The 
most celebrated are Tobias and bis Fami- 
ly kneeling before the Angel ; the Two 
Philosophers ; Christ at Emmaus ; the 
Workshop of a Carpenter ; the Gooci Sa- 
moritan ; the Presentation in the Temple ; 
the {leiirait of himself and his wife ; the 
Threatening Prisoner ; Samson and I)eli- 
lah; a Descent from the Cross; Christ 
among the little Children ; the Apostle 
Paul ; the [lortraits of his mother and him- 
self; a Holy Family; Hagar; Christ in 
tlie Temple ; a Burial of Christ ; the Sac- 
rifice of Manoah ; the Feast of Ahasuc- 
rus; Ganymede; portraits of himself and 
his mother and daughter (the Girl witli 
the Carnation); Saul and David; Tobias; 
a Circumcision ; Himself and Family, and 
landscapes. Rembrandt’s engravings pos- 
sess u wonderful freedom, facility and 
boldness, and are truly picturesque. His 
careless, unstudied manner agi*ees with 
tlie low subjects w'hich he generally se- 
lected. His most distinguished pupils, 
who ore easily recognised by their manner 
of coloring, were Ferdinand Bol, Gerard 
Doiiw, Gerbrand van Eekhout, Michael 
Poortcr, Philip Koning, Govaert Flink. 

Remonstrants. (See Arminians^ and 
Arminius,) 

Remscheid ; a village and parish in the 
duchy of Berg, now in the government of 
Diisscldorf, in Prussia, one of the most im- 
portant manufacturing places in Gemiany. 
It is extensive, and has about GOOD inhab- 
itants. About 400,000 scythes, many files, 
saws, &c., are made here annually; alse 
steel w'ai'e of all kinds. 

Remus. (See Romulus.) 

Rem u SAT, Jean Pieive Abel, one of the 
most distinguished linguists of Europe, 
member of the academy, and professor of 
the Chinese and Tartar languages at the 
colUge de France, was bom at Paris, Sept. 
5, 1788. Having studied medicine, he re- 
ceived the degree of doctor in 1814, but 
at the same time followed his inclinations, 
which led him to the study of the Orien- 
tal langiiages, particularly the Tartar, Chi- 
nese, Thibetan, &c. In 1811 appeared 
his JEssai sur la Langue et la lAtt&alure 
ChinoiseSj which attiacted the attention 
of the learned, and opened to him the 
doors of the academies at Grenoble and 
Besain^on. Some other writings on tlie 
Chinese soon followed. In 1814, Louis 
XVIIl appointed him professor, and in 
1816, he was admitted into the academy 
of inscriptions. After Visconti’s death in 
1818, he was appointed editor of the Jour- 
nal des Savans. Many excellent treatises 
by him have appeared in the Moniitvr, 
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in the Journal des Savans, in the Fundgru- 
ben des Orients, &o., some of which have 
also been piibiishcil spj»nrately. His prin- 
cipal works, Ix'siilcs the Essai, are his 
Plan (Pun Diclionnaire Chinois (1814); 
Le Livre des Rkompenses et des Peines 
(translated from the Chinese, 1817). He 
also assisteil in the Memoires concernant 
les Chinois (1814, in 1(1 vols.), and, in 
18’^0, made known to us a second Plato 
in the Chinese philosopher Laiiot 2 <^>. His 
Melanges Asiatiques (Paris, 18‘25, 2 vols.) 
contain treatises upon the religion, inonds, 
laii^mage, history and geogniphy of the 
nations of the East. In 1827, he made 
the Parisians accpiainted with the man- 
ners of the Chinese through his Conics 
Chinois (3 vols.). Concerning R<!muisat’s 
Chinese grammar, ami the ditierence be- 
tween the structure of the Chinese ami 
the Sanscrit, Greek, German and I.atin 
languages, consult Alexander von Hum- 
boldt’s Sendschreiben an Hanusat (Paris, 
1827). 

Ren.\rd the Fox (in German, Reinccke, 
or Reinicke dcr Fuchs), 'fliis famous sat- 
ire, in the epic form, appeared at liiibeck, 
in 1498, in Low German (c|. v.), in the 
Frisian dialect, under the tithj ihjnke de 
Vos, It is an admirable satin? on the 
intrigues practised at a weak court. The 
characters are animals, and the arch rogue 
the lux, called Renard, is the hero. 
Nothing is known with certainty respecting 
the author, who calls himself “Henry von 
Alkmaar, schoolmaster ami tutor of the 
duke of Lorraine,” and pretends to have 
translated it from the French. (Meon has 
published the French Roman dii Rtnard, 
written in the thirteenth centuiy, from 
manuscripts, Paris, 182^1). Rollenhagen, 
in his preface to the Froschinausler,\\\m\iA 
Nicholas Jlaumann (born at Emden, in 
1450) to have been the author. He was in 
various public employnie*nts, and a tloctor 
of law. The wrongs which he suftered 
at the court of the duke of Jufuirs are said 
to have induced him to write this poem. 
In 1479, appeared at Gouda, in Holland, 
and, in 14^3, at Del 11, a Historic von Rey- 
nacirt de Voss, in prose, which is consider- 
ed by some as the true original, com|>ose<l 
of several French fables. This was repub- 
lished in 1783, at Lubeck. The latest edi- 
tions art? those of Eutiti (1797), by Bredow, 
and of Halberstadt (1825), by Scheller. 
Heveral rifacimmti, in High Gennau, 
have appeared: and a part of it has been 
rendered into hexameters by the jK)et 
Gdtho. It has been translated into wjveral 
modem languages, and also into Latin. 
The English [irtise translation ought not 


to be taken ns a specimen of the original, 
in which humor and wit abound. 

Rendezvous ; the port or place of des- 
tination, where the s(?veral ships of a fleet 
or squadron are appointed to join compa- 
ny, or to ri'join, in ctise of separation. — 
Rendezvous is also a name given to any 
house where a press-gang resides, and 
volimtcci-s are invited to enter into the 
navy ; also a place appointeil to meet in 
at a certain day and hour. 

Rem, Guido. (See Guido Reni,) 

Rexnel, John, was born in 1742, and, 
at thiileen, was sent on board a ship-ol- 
war as a miilshipnmn, and served in India. 
In 17(i(l, he entered into the East India 
<*ompany’s militar}' sei*vice, and wiis afler- 
\Vanls nppoint(?d surveyor-gtuieral of Bi?n- 
gal. He soon aller gave to the world his 
Bengal Atlas, and an Account of the 
Ganges and ihiiTampootcr. He retir-iied 
to England in 1782, and published a .Map 
of iiidin, a(*companied by a memoir. Be- 
sides the works already mentioned, he was 
the author of .Memoir on the (Jeogi-aphy 
of Africa, with a map (1790); the Marches 
of the British Army in the Peninsula of 
India (171^2); Elucidation of African Gc- 
ogniphy (1793) ; a second and thinl Me- 
moir of th(? Geography of Alrica (1799) ; 
tlie Geogra]>hical System of Herodotus 
explained (4to., 1800); Observations on 
the To|K>gra])hy of the Plain of Troy. 
He dic<l in 183(). 

Rennes ; a city of Fnince, with 30,000 
inhabitants, formerly capital of Brittany, 
at present of the de))artment of the llle- 
et-V'ihiine, situated at the <*onflm*ncc of 
the two rivers; 218 miles west of Paris; 
lat. 48*^ 7' N.; Ion. 1° 41' VV. Rennes 
contains several ])ublic buildings and lit- 
f.Tary and scientilic iastitutions, with a 
jjiildic library of 30,000 vohnnes. Its 
trade and m.*uinlacturr*s an? inconsidera- 
ble. It wa.s, befon? the revolution of 
1789, the seat of a parliament, which 
was distinguished ff)r its o))position to the 
arbitrary me!Lsurc;s of the court. 

Rennie, John ; a celebrat(*d engineer, 
born in East J^oihian, in 1700. His liither 
Wiis a respeeud)l(. fiirmer, w’ho gave him 
a good education, and placed him with a 
millwright. After serving out his arti- 
cles, he commenced business on his own 
.account, but, in 1783, was imluced to re- 
move to i.iOiidon, wlien? his reputation 
rapidly incnjiused, until he was nigaixled 
U.S standing at the head of the civil engi- 
neers of Great Britain. Among his piil)- 
lic works may be mentioned Ramsgate 
harbor, Waterloo and Southwark bridges, 
at least as to coustmetion ; the break- 
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water at Plymouth, and the Bell Rock 
lighthouse, erected on the same princi- 
ple as that of the Eddystone. Mr. Ren- 
nie was remarkable for steady resolution 
and inflexible perseverance, and was, at 
the some time, in the highest degree 
piiiictiial and steady in all his engage- 
ments ; and, although in some i*espects a 
self-tauglit man, he acquired the respect 
of the most distin^iished men of science 
and learning in his day, and was elected 
a member of the royal society. His death 
took place in 1821. 

Rente, in French, signifies, in general, 
all the net income which a man enjoys 
without labor; therefore the profits of 
real estate as well as of capital. — Rentier ; 
one who lives on his rentes. (For tho 
French jpublic stocks which go under the 
name of rentes^ see the article Public 
Stocks, division French Stocks.) 

REPNiN(NicholttsWaailicvritsch), prince, 
a ’ Russian field-marshal, the son of a 
prince of the same name, who served in 
the army of Peter I, was bom in 1734, 
and distinguished himself in the seven 
years’ war in the French army. After 
the elevation of Stanislaus Poniatowski to 
the throne of Poland, in 17(34, he liecame 
Russian minister at Warsaw, and for 
some years governed the Poles in effect. 
In 1774, he was sent ambassador to Con- 
stantinople, and, m 1778, to Breslau, as 
general and negotiator, where he contrib- 
uted to the treaty of Teschen. In 1789, 
he commanded the army of the Ukraine, 
and fbmied tlie blockade of Ismail, after- 
wards token by SuwarrOw. In July, 
1791, he defeated the grand-vizier Yussuf. 
He was afterwards governor of Livonia. 
After the last iiartition of Poland, he re- 
ceived the government of Lithuania, and 
subsequently serv'ed under Suwarrow. 
Paul I, in 171K), made him a fteld-marshal, 
and, in 1798, sent him on a secret mission 
to Berlin. He died in May, 1801. 

Representative Governments. (See 
tlie article Constitution.) The history of 
representative TOVtiniinents has not yet 
been written, though few w'orks would 
be of more interest to the times in which 
we live, than one in which the various 
manifestations of the representative prin- 
ciple should be traced from tlie conquer- 
ing militoiy republics, erected on tho 
ruins of the Roman .em])ire, through the 
aristocratic institutions of the middle 
ages, down to the present democratic age, 
and ill which it should be sliown how all 
tlie bnmehes of civil, and many of ec- 
clesiastical, ^vemment, were originally 
blended, and gradually acquired more 


distinctness and purity; how tlie repre- 
sentative principle expanded in EnglaiKi 
more quickly than in the rest of Europe, 
and its democratic part, being transplanted 
to another hemisphere, branched forth 
with new vigor, and produced a degree 
of liberty never known before. 

Representatives, House or. (See 
Confess of the United States.) 

Reproduction. (See Microscopical 
Animats.) 

Reptiles. In the Linncean arrange- 
ment, the class of cold-blooded vertebral 
animals which breathe by lungs ^amphibia) 
consisted of two orders : reptUia (having 
four feet), as the tortoise, frog, lizard, &c., 
and serpentia (having no external organs 
of motion). In Cuvier’s classification, the 
class of reptUia corresponds nearly to the 
amphibia of Linnaeus, and is divided into 
the four orders of chelonia (tortoise, turtle), 
sauria (crocodile, lizard, chameleon), 
ophidia (ser})ents, boa, viper), batrachia 
(frog, salamander, proteus,. siren). (See 
Animals.) Reptiles are distinguished from 
birds and quadrupeds by their cold 
blood and single heart (with only one 
ventricle], and from fish by their respuing 
through lungs. Their blood is never at a 
much higher temperature than that of the 
medium in which they live. No other 
animals arc capable of enduring so great 
extremes of heat and cold as the reptiles, 
especially some particular species: fro^, 
for instance, have continued to live in the 
human stomach, and in lumps of ice. 
From the peculiar structure of their bodies, 
they are able to suspend their respiration 
for a considerable time, and are tuso en- 
dowed with the faculty of enduring an ab- 
stinence that would prove fatal to warm- 
blooded animals. Most of them can live 
in tiie air as well as in water. Many live 
indifferently in either element. Some pass 
a certain period of life, or certain seasons 
of the year, in one, and the rest in the 
other ; and some, finally, are confined to the 
ivater, or to the land. They live chiefly 
in morasses, swamps and stagnant watera, 
damp, dark places, caves, and holes in 
the earth. As means of defence, nature 
has given to some of them great bodily 
strength, or sharp teeth, as to the croco- 
dile ; to others a deadly poison, as to cer- 
tain kinds of ser]>ents; to others a hard 
covering, as to tlie tortoise; to many a 
disgusting smell, or an acrid humor, which 
they eject. Some of them have a remark- 
able power of reproduction, by which they 
renew parts of the liody of which they 
have been deprived. Some can live for an 
incredibly long time without aur, and even 
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without food, and some undergo trunsfonu- 
atioiis like jnsi?c*rs. None of tlieiii chew 
their food, hut they swallow it whole, and 
<ligest it at leisuiv. They an^ in ^eneml 
extremely tena<*ious of life, and wdl con- 
tinue to inove, and periorin other animal 
functions, vm n after the severest injuries. 
Their colors and general appearaiiee are, 
in most instances, disagreeable: sona*, 
however, are decorated with the most 
vivid coloring. Their \oices are either 
harsh tuid grating, or tht»y are entirely 
dumb. Most reptiles art* ovipunnis. In 
some, panicidarly in the fmgs, the eggs are 
not iecundated until after their ex])ulsion 


from the female ; hence they are merely 
provided with a thin iiieinbranous cover- 
ing. Tlie eggs of others, as the tortoise’s, 
liavc a sod, tough skin, rasembling parch- 
ment, while, in other genera, the eggs oro 
furnished with a hard, calcareous sliell. 
In those species which are vivipai*ous, the 
t'ggs arc regularly formed, but are hatched 
internally, us in vipers, (See Organ- 
ic Remains,^ The following arrmigement 
of the reptilia is that given by the prince 
ofMiisignano; and, although it presents 
points of obj(;ction, these are ns few as in 
any other attempt of the kind ; added to 
which it is the latest : — 


Class. 

REPTILIA. 

First Sub-Class. 
PCLMONEA. 

Ordmi I. 
CIIELOyil. 

First Family. 
TESTUDIN1D.«. 
Testudinina. 

1. Tcsiiulo, L. 

Sub-genera, 3. 

2. Terrapenc, Rotwp. 

3. Kino!,iernum, Bemap. 

4. Eniys, Bvrutp. 

Sub-gviiera, ‘2. 

5. IIvilra.pi>, iiW/. 

6. Clieloiiura, Flem. 

§§ Clielydina. 

7. Vho\y^, Dumer. 

Trionicina. 

8. Trioiiix. (rpojf. 

Family. 

ciielonid.t:. 

§ Sphargidiiia. 

9. Sphargis, Jferr. 

Cheloniiia. 

10. Chelonia, Bron^;. 

Order II. 

SAURL ^ 

Third Family. 

icnTifvos.\URr. 

11. Tcloosauru.s, CJf^oJfr. 

12. Steiieosaunis, G^offr. 
l.J. letithyosaurus, Koenig. 
li. Sauroilon, Hays. 

1.5. Flesiosaurus, Conyheare. 
10 . Gcosaiiriis, Cuv. 

17. Megalosaurus, Bncklajid. 

Fourth Family. 
CROCODILI. 

18. Crocodiius, Cim. 

Sub-genera, 3. 


Fifth Family. 
I..\CEUT1FQ11MES. 
First Sub-Family. 
IjiCFJlTIDJf:. 

§ Tupinambiiia. 

11>. X'araims, Merr. 
Sub-genera, 4. 

20. Teius, Merr. 

Sut>-genera, b. 

§§ Lacertina. 

21. Laeerta, 7.. 

Sub-genera, 2. 

22. Tacliydroinus, Oppe/. 

Secosd Sub-Family. 
STFJ.LI(XVJD.F.. 

§ Agamina. 

2f3, Uromastix. Cuv. 

2t. Ciirdylus, Gronov. 

25. Slellio, Baud. 

Sub-genera, 2. 

26. Agama, Baud. 

Sub-genera, 15. 

27. liOphura, Gray. 

28. Draco, L. 

Sub-genera, 2. 

29. Pterodaelylus, fV/r. 

30. Chlainyflosaurus, (rray, 

§§ Igiiunina. 

.31, T^imna, Cur. 

32. Ctenosaura, Wirgm. 

3;3. Ophrj'cssa, Boip. 

34. Leioceplialiis, Gray. 

35. Rasiliscus, Baud. 

3<}. Polychrus, Cuv. 

.37. Ecphlmotc.s, Fitzinger. 

38. Ophluni.s, Cuv. 

39. Anoiiu.s, Cuv. 

40. Mo.<ia9aiiru.s, Conybeare. 

41. Iguanadon, Mantell. 

Third Sub-Family. 
GECKOTfDJE. 

42. Cirtodactylu.s, Gray. 

43. Euplephoris, Gray. 

44. Phyllurus, Gray. 

45. Gyiniiodactylus, 

41). Stenodactyfus, Cuv. 

47. Spheroidaclylus, Cuv. 

48. Ptyodaclylu.s, Gray, 

49. Phyllodactylus, Gray. 


50. Theeadaetylu.s, Cuv. 

Sub-genera, 4. 

51. Hemidaetylus, Gray. 
62. Platydaclyliis, Cuv. 

Sub-genera, 6. 

Fourth Sub -Family. 

LF.Omi)JR. 

53. Channeleoii, Baud. 

Fifth Sub-Family. 
SCmClDM. 

54. Scineus, Baud. 

Sub-genera, 3. 
bo. Gymiiophthalnius, Merr 
56. S|)oiulyiurus, Fitz. 
bl. IJeteropus, 
bS. Gt'rrhosaiirus, IViegm. 
bif. Gerriionotus, fMrgm. 
<>0. Traehysaunis, Gray. 

61. Cicigna, Gray. 

Sixth Family. 
AXCUIILI-:. 

* Tetrapixli. 

62. Seps, Baud, 

Sub-genera, 5. 

63. Chalcidcs, Baud. 

Sub-genera, k 

Bil)cdi. 

61. Bipes, lAtcep. 

Sub-genera, 2. 

65. Chirotes, Cuv. 

AixKli. 

§ Angiiina. 

66. Pseudopus, Merr. 

67. Ophisaurus, Baud. 

68. Aiiguis, L. 

69. Acontias, Cuv. 

§§ AmphisbflDniiia. 

70. I’yphlos, Sc/in. 

71. Ainobisbocna, 7^. 

Sub-genera, 2. 

^ Order III. 
BERPENTE8. 

Seventh Family. 
OPillDll. 
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First Rub-Familt. 
COLUBRIDJE. 

§ Ericina. 

72. Anilius, Oken. 

Sub-grncra, 2. 

73. Erix, Daud. 

74. Clothoiiia, Daud. 

§§ Boina. 

75. Boa, L. 

Siib-ffonora, 2. 

7C. Python, Daud. 

§§§ Colubrina. 

77. Erpcton, Lacrp. 

78. Sfytale, Mcrr. 

79. Coluhor, L. 

Sub-f|^ciiera,13. 

§§§§ Acrorhordina. 

80. Acrochordus, Homstedt. 

Second Sub-Familt. 
UYDRIIXm. 

§ Bungariiia. 

81 . Buiiganis. Daud. 

82. Opliis, W’ugier. 

§§ Ilydrina. 

83. Hydrophis, Daud. 

Sub-gciicra, 4. 

84. Disteria, Lacep. 

85. Aipysums, Lacep. 

Third Rub-Familv. 
VlPFJilD,m. 


§ Viperina. 

8(j. Vipcra, Daud. 

Sub-geiicra, 4. 

87. Scpcilon, Mtrr. 

88. ISaja, Laur. 

89. Elaps, Hchvo. 

aub-geiiera, 2. 

90. Platurus, Lair. 

91. Trimercsurus, Lacep. 

92. Oploccplialus, Cuv. 

93. Aeanthophis, Daud. 

94. Ecliis, Aierr. 

95. Lang^a, Brug. 

§ Crotalitia. 

96. Trigonorephalus, Oppel. 

aut)-genera, 4. 

97. Crolalus, L. 

Sub-genera, 2. 

Eighth Family. 
CCECIL1DA3. 

98. Coecilta, L. 

Second Sub-Class. 
AxMPHIBIA. 
Order TV. 
AyOCRA. 

99. Hyhi, Laur. 

Sub-gencra, 4. 

100. Rana, L. 

101. Megoplirys, Kuhl, 

102. Ceratoplirys, Boie. 

Sub-genera, 2. 


103. Dactylethra, Cut;. 

104. Breviccps, Merr. 

105. Bombinator, Merr. 

106. Pipa, Lauren. 

107. Bufo, Lauren. 

108. Rhinellus, File. 

Sub-genera, 3. 

Tenth Family. 
URODELA. 

109. Salamandra, Lauren. 

Sub-g*?nera, 3. 

110. Triton, Lauren. 


Order V. 

NVL LIBRA NCHIA. 

Ele% e.mh Family. 
AMriiirMiU/i:. 

111. Fri.ii ;ii j Barton. 

112. Aiii])lji(iM::i, (Sarden. 

Twelfth Family. 
SIREXID.®. 

§ Proteina. 

113. Axolot, Cuv. 

114. Proteus, Lour. 

115. Nec lurus, Rajinesque. 

§§ Sireiiiiia. 

116. SircMi, L. 

Sub-gencra, 2. 


Rf.pu It LI c s. ( See Political Institutions^ 
and Politics.) 

Repulse 15a y. (Sec JVbrth Polar Ex- 
peditions.) 

REtiUETES. (See Maitre.) 

Re(|Uiem, ill the Roman Catholic 
churcli; a solcniii musical mass for the 
d(*ceased, which begins Reifiiiem (Btemam 
dona eis, &c. (Sec Exequies.) Tlio re- 
cpiiein forms an important ]mit of tlie 
lieautifiil Catholic cliurch music ; and the 
most (listingui.^hed musicians have cm- 

a cd tlieir talents on it, as JMozart, Jo- 
i, Neukamm, and many others. 
Reservation, Mental [rcservatio men- 
talis)y consists in this, that a jierson malving 
a promise gives a dilfen?nt signitication or 
interpn'tation in his own mind to the 
wortls of tlie promise, from tlic meaiiiiig 
which lie to wliom the promise is made 
will naturally attach to them, w'ith the 
purpose of deception. It is always an 
intentional violation of the truth,* and 
of course of the loilcs of morality. It 
was, nevertheless, permitted tmioiig the 
Jesuits in its greatest extent. 

Reserve. The distribution of military 
forces is one of the most important parts 
of warfare. Generally speaking, they arc 
divided into three parts ; the first, the van, 


is destined to liegin the conflict ; the sec- 
ond, corps dc bataille, to sustain it; the 
third, the rt'serve, has to supply fresh 
fijrces as they are needed, to support those 
points which are shaken, and to he ready 
to act at decisive moments. The com- 
position and dis])osition of the reserve is 
of the utmost imi>ortance. It ought to be 
composed of the best and most experienced 
troops, not exposed, yet jdaced so that 
they can operate easily on all sides, and 
ought to be commanded by an experi- 
enced, cool, but resolute, general. Napole- 
on’s guanls, and his disposition of them, 
arc models. They often decided the vic- 
tory when the enemy felt sure of success. 

Residence. (Sei^ Domicil, Appendix 
to vol. iv.) 

Resin ; a vegetable substimce, which 
exude.s ikmi many trees, either from nat- 
ural fissures or artificial wounds. (See 
Plants.) Common resin, or rosin, is ob- 
tained by distilling the exuded matter of 
some sjM^cies of pine: oil of turpentine 
lasses over, and the n'sin remains behind. 
See Pine.) The resins arc insoluble in 
water, but soluble in alcohol, and inodor- 
ous, though they sometimes derive odor 
from containing an essential oil. They 
consist chiefly of carbon, w'ith about one 
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quarter of oxygen and hydrogen. (See 
Gum, and Gum Besin.) 

Respiration ; the alternate inspira- 
tion and expiration of atmospheric air, for 
the purpose of bringing it into contact 
ivith the blood, and exchanging tlie hy- 
drogen and carbon with which it is 
changed, for oxygen. (See tliese articles, 
and This function is therefore 

closely connected with that of the circu- 
lation of the blood. (See Bloody Heart, 
and Lur^s.) The organs and mechanism 
by which this wonderful function is car- 
ried on, vary considerably in tlie diilerent 
classes of animals. In the mammalia, 
birds (see Ornithology) and reptiles (q. v.), 
the organ of respiration is the lungs ; in 
tish (q. V.), the gills; in most insects 
(q. V.), the tracheae; and in the lower 
classes of animals, different parts of the 
system. The air, lieing brought into con- 
tact with the blood, is decomposed, its 
oxygen is united with the blood, and its 
nitmgen is retunied by expiration, un- 
changed, with an additional quantity of 
carbonic acid gas. A part of the oxygen 
of the inhaled air is united in the lungs 
with the free hydrogen, and fonns water, 
which is emitted in tlie form of vapor, 
visible at 40° Fahr. Another part of the 
oxygen unites with the superfluous car- 
bon ill the blood, and foinis the carbonic 
acid gas, which passes off with the watery 
vapor. It is evident from obsenation, 
that oxygen gas is necessaiy to animal 
life. As to its manner of operating in the 
liody ader inspiration, opinions differ. 
lI[K>n respiration depends also animal 
heat, 'which is greater, at least in tlie 
mammalia and in birds, than that of the 
surrounding element. (See Animal Heat.) 
The mechanical part of the function of 
respiration is effected by the action of the 
ribs and diaphragm. In the natural state, 
the ribs are inclined downwards, and 
wh^n this series of movable hoo|)s is 
raised by the action of the muscles, the 
cavity of the chest is enlarged. The de- 
scent of the diaphragm (q. v.) by its con- 
traction increases this effect, and the air 
therefore rushes in to fill up the vacant 
space: the ribs then descend, and the 
diaphragm rises, and the air is necessarily 
driven out in consequence of the result- 
ing contraction of the chest. About twenty 
re8[)irations take place in a minute, and 
from thirty to for^ cubic inches of air are 
inhaled at each inspiration. A man con- 
sumes about a gallon of air in tlie same 
time. * 

Restaurateur ; the French name for 
an eating-house, where provisions may 


be had ready cooked at all hours. The 
name has become common in other 
countries. 

Restitutio in Integrum. Where un- 
deserved damage was suffered from the 
strict rules of law, or the common forms 
of legal procedure, the Roman pretor al- 
lowed, under certain circumstances, a dis- 
solution of the coiitnicts or obligations 
which occasioned it, and prescribed a 
restitutio in integrum ; for instance, to mi- 
nors, who, afrer their actual tutelage had 
expired, but before their twenty-fifth 
year, had entered into engagements to 
dieir pn^jiidice; to absent persons; to 
those who had been influenced by fraud or 
threats ; and, in general, whenever he 
found good reason for so doing {n qua 
alia causa justa mihi videbitur). Tne res- 
titutio is, in some shape, and in certain 
cases, admitted into all codes In 
France, actions for fraud, fiirce, ., are 
admissible for ten years after the occur- 
rence of the cause. ' Actions for relief 
against the decisions of courts, are called 
there requites civiles. By the provisions 
of the German law, actions for restitution 
must be entered witliin four years. To 
sup[K>it such actions, the damage suffer- 
ed must have been considerable, and in- 
nocently incurred. 

Restoration is used in many differ- 
ent applications. In the fine arts, it sig- 
nifies the repairing of the injury suffered 
by works of art, buildings, statues, pic- 
tun»s, &c. Even in ancient times, statues 
were restored, as, during the civil wars, 
many were injured. Their trans[K>rta- 
tion to Rome must also have often been 
injurious to them. When, after the re- 
jieated devastations of Rome, during the 
middle ages, statues were exhumed, many 
of the first artists were employed to re- 
store them ; for instance, Michael Angelo. 
(For much infonnation on this subject, hoc 
the article Restauration, in Millin’s Die- 
tionnaire des Beaux Arts.) There are 
now in Italy some very skilful restorers 
of paintings, as Palmaroli, Pereira, and 
others. It often requires the eye of a 
perfect connoisseur to discover restora- 
tions, and not a few remarks on the char- 
acter of ancient art have been founded 
on undetected restorations. — In politics, 
this word is used for the replacing of de- 
throned monorchs or houses, particularly 
the Stuarts in England, in l^K), and the 
Bourlxms in France, in 1814 and 1815. 
This lost restoration gave rise to the 
name of Mr. de Haller’s work. Restora- 
tion of Politics. (See Haller.) This work 
is directed against the original rights of 
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men, their equality in the eye of the law, 
the sovereignty of the peojiJe, and is in- 
tended to restco-e the tlieoiy of divine 
right. 

Resurrection signifies sometimes the 
restorutioii of Christ from the dead, and 
sometimes the expected renewal of the 
human body destroyed by death. The 
credibility of the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ rtjsts partly on the testimony of the 
apostles, anil partly on this circumstance, 
that, without it, we cannot explain how 
the aj)ostles, wlio saw their hopes disap- 
point<;d by his death, and had lost their 
confideiic.e in him, could have been in- 
spired with a lively faith in his divine 
mission, and with a belief which gave 
them strength to preach the gospel amid« 
danger and pei*secution. He who con- 
siders Christianity as a revelation, as an 
institution founded by the immediate act 
of Cod, cannot think it strange that it was 
c'stablishod by miracles, and that Provi- 
dence iisf il extniordiiiarv itieims to attain 
an extraordinary end. Of the resurrec- 
tion of the body, men have ofleii adopted 
the grossest ideas. In the notion itself^ 
that Almighty Power am form, of tlie ma- 
terials of the old body, dissolved by death, 
a new’ bod>, which may serve as an iii- 
stniinent in a lUiW’ order of things, there 
is nothing opposed to reason. 

Resuscitation. (See Drownin^.)^ 

Reticulatei> Walls. Architect- 
ure, vol. i, p. 

Retina, in anatomy ; a membrane of 
the eye, formed by an expansion of the 
optic nerve, luid constituting the immedi- 
ate orgiui of vision. (Hce Ei/e.) 

Retort, in chemistry', is a kind of 
round-bellied vessel, nuulc of earth, glass, 
or metal, having a crooked neck or lieak, 
to w'hicii the recipient is fastened. Ri'torts 
are of essential service in distillations, imd 
most frequently for those which require 
a degree of heat superior to that of boil- 
ing water. 

Retrenchment, in the art of w ar ; any 
kind of work raised to cover a post, and 
fortify it against the enemy. (»See In- 
IrenchnvtnL) 

Retrocession of the Equinoxes. 
(See Precession of the I^ninoxes,) 

Retz, Jean Frainjois Paul de Goiidi, 
cardinal de, wa.s bom at Montmirail, in 
1(514, and, contrary to his own inclina- 
tions, was designed by his father, genei'al 
of tlie galleys, tor the church. His in- 
structer was the celebrated St. Vincent 
de Paul. Ill 1(543, lie receiv'd! a doctor- 
ate at die Sorlioiiuc, and w'as a[>poiiited 
coadjutor of the archbishop of Paris, Al- 

vcJL. X. 48 


diough earnestly desiring to cuter the 
military service, Gondi was too polidc 
and ambitious not to bring his talents into 
action in the career forced upon him; 
and, although levity and vivacity led him 
to commit many actions very inconsistent 
witli his station — his numerous amours, 
and affairs i»f honor settled by the 
young abb6 with the sword — yet his im- 
piOMioned eloquence won him the favor 
of die Parisians, and often served to ap- 
})easc the indignation of the clergy. His 
talents and address, together with his evi- 
dent ambition of political distinction, 
which too often degenc*rated into cabal 
against the court party and the ministers, 
could not fail to draw the attention and 
excite the hatred of the all-powerful 
Richelieu, and, after his death, of Maza- 
rin. The Fronde (q. v.), or the party op- 
posed to the court and Mazarin, received 
the courljiitor as a man whose genius and 
popularity made him a valuable accession, 
and De Retz embraced their cause with 
zeal. I'he intrigues which agitated the 
court, the various insurrections of the 
peo})le and the Frondcurs, &c., offered 
him a wide field for the execution of his 
projects, and, when the court finally saw 
ilsi^lf compelled by a decree of the parlia- 
ment to release the prince Cond6 (q. v.), 
and MaKarin himself (see Mazarin) was 
obliged to leave France, De Retz seemed 
to have attained his object, and to have it 
in his power thenceforth to hold tlie rems 
of goveniinent But Mazarin soon re- 
turned from his banishment, more pow- 
erful than ever. The Fronde, which had 
never been firmly united, and the mem- 
bers of which, with tlie exception of Con- 
d6 and De Retz, were weak and waver- 
ing, was dissolved; and, soon after, the 
latter, by the mediation of the court, and 
not w ithout the management of his ene- 
my Mazarin, had obtained the cardinafs 
hut, the storm which had just licfore 
threatened jMazarin burst upon liim. At 
the command of the court, or ratlier of 
Mazarin, he was suildenly imprisoned in 
the castle of Vincennes, whence he was 
removed to Nantes. Here he found 
1 1 leans to escape, and, perpetually pursu- 
ed by the minions of Mazarin, wandered 
for nearly eight years tlirough Spain, 
Italy, Holland, Germany and England, 
meeting wdth a series of truly romantic 
adventures. In poiHi Innocent, he found 
a powerful suppoit; and his death was a 
heavier loss to Retz, as his successor Al- 
exander, who was in some degree indebt- 
ed to him for his elevation, gave him no 
assistance. In addition to his early ex- 
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travagance and profusencss, the eiior- 
nunis burden of hid debts was daily in- 
creased by the expenses of a princely reti- 
nue, with wliieh lu? surroumied himself, 
partly from love of pomp, partly for pro- 
tection against the persecutions of his en- 
emy. Tliis debt amounted to 5,000,000 
livres, wheti Uetz repaired to liolhuul by 
way of Germany. Here he dismissed 
the mass of bis attendants, but, chagrined 
by his misfortunes, ))lunged into a course 
of excesses, "f lie otters of tin? Spanish 
court, of an asylum and supjiort, he n*- 
jectcil; those of (,'harles II he aeei'pted, 
and proceeded to Kngland. Jhit, as that 
monarch was not disposed to tbllow Ids 
counsels, De Relz returned to the eonti- 
iient, where the peace of the Pyrenees, 
concluded betw'cen Spain and Prance, 
opened to him a gleam of hope. Hut his 
situation was, nevertheless, so distressing, 
that he w’as on the point of printing a de- 
scription of his circumstances, and of the 
liatred of his enemies, to be sent to the 
higher clergy of all countries — a proceed- 
ing from whicJi he wjls only ri.'strained 
by the information, that bis enemy Maza- 
rin W’as on the point of death, iful, even 
after the deatli of Mazarin, in ItJbl, he 
wjis not allow’i'd to return, till h<? Jiad sol- 
emnly [)roinis(jd never to take part again 
ill political combinations. Kixini this 
time he seeni<»d to ho a diftereiit person, 
and apjiearod before tiie throne witii the 
Janguagt* of a flatterer. AVhen l^ouis 
XIV said to him, “ Cardinal, you havi* 
grown gray,” he replied, “ Sire, one gi’ows 
gray (|uick, who is under the displeasure 
of your majesty.” He now resigned his 
archbishopric, governed the abbey of 
»St. Denis, lived njtired, restricted his 
wants, ])aid his immense debts, and, be- 
sides, distributed pensions to his friends. 
Reconciled with all parties, the man 
whose comprehensive mind had hithiuto 
taken pleasure only in the tanghid w'eb 
of politics, now lived (piiet and retired 
like a philosopher. “ ( 'ardiiiul de Retz,” 
s^’s Rochefliucaulr, ‘G)u«s niiicli elevation 
of mind, hut more ostentation of coui*age 
than true courage ; uii extraordinary 
memory ; readiness and elegance of i*x- 
pressioti. He seems ambitious, without 
Ix^ing so; and bis attacks upon Muzarin 
were aimed less to subvert tiie latter, than 
to render himself tbrmidahle and impor- 
tant to him. His iinprisoiiirient he Ixire 
with flminess, and he owed his freedom 
to his own holdiuiss. As long as Muza- 
rin lived, he maintained his arcliiofiiscopal 
see, unshaken by all the vicissitudes of 
fortune ; when his enemy was no more, 


he voluntarily resigned it. As a cardinal, 
he g*aincd respect by his conduct in seve- 
ral conclaves. Although he had a strong 
propensity to pleasures and idleness, yet 
Ids activity was n'ully astonishing as soon 
as it was awakened by circumstances. 
The presence of mind, with winch he 
was able to uiidiu*stand and turn to advan- 
tage the must uiiluoked fur circumstaiices, 
is worthy of admiration.” Ills posthumous 
Jlemoirts (Cologne, 1718, vols.) givi? an 
interesting picture of his character. A 
history of the conspiruf*y of t^oiint Fiescji, 
in Genoa, which he wrote while a youth 
of sc5vonteeii years of age, with a visible 
preililectioii for his hero, shows the ten- 
dency of bis mind — a fact wbicli did not 
, escape the notice of cardinal Ricbelieii, 
when be first saw this youthful pnaluc- 
tioii. In tlic last years of his life, be randy 
went to Paris. He died in that city in 
Some years before bis (h ath, he 
i*etiinied bis eardinaPs hat to ClcMritMit X, 
lor the sake, as he sfdd, of withdrawing 
wliolly IVom the world ; but be reeeivecl 
it back, with the command of the holy 
lather to retain it. S(‘f? St. Aulaire’s His- 
toire de la Fronde (Paris, 1827, S vols.). 

Hetzsch, Maurice, professor in the 
royal academy of Dresden, was born in 
Divsdeti, Dec. P, 177P, and dcsc(*nded 
from a family of ProK^stant Hungarian 
reliiget's. Ho and bis brother drew' miicli 
together, but w ithout iTgular instruction, 
until J7P8, when be studied in the aeude- 
my. The nielaiiclioly state of Germany 
from 18(j(» to 1814, prev(?nl(.*d liim from 
visiting Italy. During this period, be was 
the chief slay of bis family. Rc^tzscb is 
an enemy to all imiUitioii, and lias chosen 
bis subjiM’ts from the huh; (explored field 
of romantic poetry. In 1812, lie d(‘signed 
tweiity-f^ix illustrations for (hilhe’s Paust, 
which have h(*eri copied in London and 
Paris, In 18 lb, he painted two altar 
]»ieees. In 1827, he h(;guti liis gallery of 
illustrations of Shakspf'anPs dramatic 
w'orks, published hy Fleischer, in Leipsic, 
ill 4to. As a portrait {lainter, he is also 
very successful, lii 1824, he was inadi; 
professor in the aividcmy of Dresden hy 
the king of Saxony. 

Reuciilix, John (called also, iti allu- 
sion to the sigriiflcotion of his name, 
Capnio\ was horn at Pforzheim, in 
14.55, of rt'spc^ctahle punuits. He distin- 
guished himsidf at school hy his industry 
mid good conduct; and iIkj excellence of 
his singing procui*ed him a place in the 
chapel of his prince, Charhis, margrave of 
Raderi, who nppoitile.d him companion, on 
his ti’uvels, to his son Frederic, afterwards 
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bishop of Utrecht. In 1473, Reuchlin 
aecompniiicil that prince to Paris, to study 
then? in tiie most celebrated school of the 
times. ll(j was obliged to h^avc Paris 
again, in ]475, with tlio prince. In P^le, 
he excited the astonishineiit of his coun- 
trymen by his knowledge of languages, at 
that time unparalleled, diK])layed in bis 
Latin dictionaiy (under the title Brevi- 
loqmis), and his Greek grammar, both the 
first publishe<l in Germany. In 1478, lie 
went buck to France, studied law at Gr- 
loans, while he taught, at the sanie time, 
the ancient languages. In 1481, be re- 
tunif'd to Germany, and taught law and 
the bclles-lettrtis at Tfibkigen. Eberhard, 
count of Wurteinberg, soon after took 
him, as the liest Latinist in Genn:tn}> 
in his train, on an embassy to Rome. The 
treasures of science, which l^ortnizo de’ 
Medici had accumulated in Florence., and 
those of Rome, were thus opened to the 
curiosity of Reuchlin. I'lie emperor 
Frederic III created him a noble of the 
Cfnpire in 141)2. Afl<ir Eherhard’s death, 
Reuchlin lived s<*veivil years at the court 
of Philip, ele(?tor of the Palatinate. Here 
he enriched the Heidelberg library with 
manuscripts, and productions of the new 
art of ))riiitiiig. 'Fhe elector having been 
basely calumniated at the Roman court, 
and even excotniuiinicated, Reuchlin 
repaired again to Ronui, and defended the 
rights of his prince with Cijual prudence 
and elo(juetic(^ lie was subsequently 
appoint(Hl president of the court of the 
confederacy, which ha<l been established 
by the Suahiaii princes against the 
encroachments of the hotiso of Ravaria. 
He was also engaged in traiishifmg the 
penitential psjdms, jirejviriijg a Hebrew 
grammar and dieiioiiai y, and correcting 
the translation of the Rihle. His agciu*y 
ill introducing his relative Melanchthon 
into the field, when^ he eventually exertetl 
himself so beneficially iu conjunction with 
Luther, places Rt'uchliii among tlie con- 
tributors to the relbriiintion. Rut in an 
age in whicb ignorance and priesu*nift 
|M*cvailed, he could not fail of having ene- 
mies. A conv<’rted Jew, John Pfcller- 
corn, and one Hoogstniten, were the iii- 
stigntoi’s of rticse blind zealots in their at- 
tacks iipou H(‘hrew literature. Tlicyper- 
(•'iiaded the emperor Maximilian that oil 
Hebi*ew works, the Old I'cstaiiieiit only 
exoepicd, were of bad tciideiiey. In 1509, 
the emperor issued a decrev, ordering all 
sitch works in his dominions to he burned ; 
but he added, that the opinion of u secu- 
lar scholar might, iu all cases, be consult- 
ed: this saved the Orieutol literature. 


Reuchlin assured the emperor that these 
worlcs, instead of injuring Christianity, 
contrifiuted, on the contrary, to its honor 
and glory, since the study of them pro- 
ducked learned and bold cliampions to 
fight for the honor of the Christian reli- 
gion, and that to destroy these books 
would be to put arms into the hands of its 
enemies. 'j’bis measure of Reuchlin 
served to exasperate his enemies still 
more. A war of pens raged for ten years. 
On one side were lioogstrateii and the 
universities of Paris, l^oiivain, Erfurt and 
Meiitz; on the other, Reuchlin and the 
most l<;arne(i and enligiitened men of all 
countries. Unmoved amid the revilings 
and excommunications of his opponents, 
Reuchlin finally brought this dispute be- 
fore the ]K>pc, when Maximilian, regret- 
ting tliat he had given rise to so unhappy 
a controversy, declared in favor of Reuch- 
lin. Francis von Sickingen and Ulrich 
von Hiitten avowed themselves ready to 
use the sword in tliis contest, in case it 
should he necessary'. About the same 
time af)pcai*e<I the Eptstdre Obscurorttm 
yirorum (cp v.), in which Reuchlin’s ene- 
mies were rendei'cd ridiculous. This gave 
the matter another turn ; the umpire ap- 
pointed by tbe pope, the archbishop of 
Spires, decided for Reuchlin. Reuchlin 
subsequently re.signed his judicial station, 
to avoid being compelled to give a decis- 
ion against bis prince, duke Ulric, who 
bad ])recipitately attacked the city of 
Reutlingcii. William of Ravaria appoint- 
ed him professor in tbe university of In- 
golstadt. The plague liaving broken out 
in Ingolstadt, in 1522, he removed to 
Tubingen, wliere, retired from state afiiairs, 
he again devoted himself to study. He 
died at Stuttgard, June 30, 15J12. — See 
MeiiiC!!* s Account of the Dije of Reuchlin 
(in German). 

RfvUss ; a sovereign principality in the 
central part of Germany, lying between 
the Tiiuringiiui forest and the Erzgebirge, 
hounded noith by Saxe-Weimar, east by 
Saxniiy, south by Ravaria, and west by 
Saxxj-Mciningen and Srb\vartzl>urg-Ru- 
(lolstadr. 1 1 is d j vi(le<l between die elderline, 
Reiiss-Grcitz, with a population of 24,100 
(cajiitnl Greitz, IKKX) inhabitants), and the 
younger line, Rcuss-Schleitz (capital 
Gera, 8000 inhahitniits), with a population 
of 57,()90; total, 81,790, on COO square 
miles. Each of the princes has a vote in 
the Germanic plenuniy and the two prin- 
cipalities, in union with Hohen-Zollem, 
Liechtenstein, Waldcck and Lippe, have 
the sixteenth vote in the ordinary assem- 
bly, (See Germanic Confederation.) Con- 
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tiiigent of troops to the army of the con- 
toderacy, 744 men : revenue of the older 
line, ^'(^,000 ; debt, $80,000 : revenue of 
the younger line, $200,000 ; debt, $280,000. 

Revel, or Rkval ; a Russian naval sta- 
tion, the capital of the Russian province 
of Esthonio, on the gulf of Finland, 200 
miles south- \v<'8t of Petersburg ; lat. 51P 
20' N. ; Ion. 24° 31V 1^'. It is built in 
an old style, with narrow and irregular 
streets; }>opulation, 13,000. Revel con- 
tains tliirteen churches, an imperial pal- 
ace, with public gardens, several hospitals, 
an arsenal, &c. The harbor, constructed 
in 1820, is deeper than that of Cronstadt, 
hut is more ditlicult to be entered: the 
road, which is sheltered by islands, allows 
of vessels sailing with any wind. Revel 
was one of the llanse towns. It was con- 
quered by the Swedes in 15til, and taken 
by Peter the Great in 1710. The inhab- 
itants are Swedes, Finns, Esthuniuns and 
Russians. 


Uevellu^.rk-Lkpaux, Louis Mario la, 
one of lln» iiiemhers ol* the Fn;nch diroc- 
tory, born at Montaigne, in 1753, on the 
Im^akitig out of the revolution, the princi- 
ples of which he embraced, became a in(>m- 
i>cr of the constituent assembly, and, in 
1702, of the convention, where he opposed 
the violeiMJe of the terrorists, lie wtis after- 
wards named one of the directory (q. v.); 
and having, in a memoir read before the 
institute, of which he was a member [Re- 
Jlenons sitr le CuUCf les C^rhnoiiies Civiles, 
ct les FRes JVatioiialcs), recoiiimcnded 
soiiic religious ceremonies and ))rinciplcs 
which resembled those of the tlieophilan- 
thropists ((]. V.), he 'was, by his enemies, 
represented as the founder anti bigh-priest 
,of that sect, lie reliised to takt'. the oath 
of allegiance to the em])ert>r, and still 
later to acct'pt the ofter of a pension, on 
eoinlition of his making applittution for it. 
lie <lied in 1824, halving JMemoiresyto be 
published after a given time. 
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Napc^ij^on Bonaparte* wasliorn Aug* 
15, at Ajaccio, in the island <d‘ Cor- 
sica, and was the second son of* Charles 
Bona[)aite, a Corsican no]detnan,t and 

* Indiflcrenlly wrilton lionitporte and Buona- 
parti' j in thosaino doruitioiiis, and speaking of liie 
.same person, 'riie former spelling was .adopted 
l»y Napoleon, vlien liis name liegsni to acquire 
celein'iiv, and in this ho conformed, like the rest 
«if liis family, lo the spelling in the letters patent 
of the supremo council of Corsica, dated Sept. 13, 
1771. The.sc were in confirmation of an instru- 
inenl by %\hi<*li the nonaparte fauiily of Florence, 
one of "the iinyit ancient families of Tu.scajiv, de- 
clared its origin to be the same « ith tliat of Charles 
Ilona parte. 'J’hc eounei) wrote the name in this 
way in order that the French pronniu*ia(ion might 
<’ome neanT tlnit of the Italians, who write sine- 
liir iiame.s indiirerently Buo and Bo, and make no 
dil*erenrn in iJie pronunciation. 'Fake, lor in- 
stance, Baonarotti, or Jfonarotli; BKow'ompn ^ui, 
or yj/wra/npe jtmi ; and many others. We should 
not liave dwell on this point, but that some wii- 
lers atTeeleilly retain the u ; as if Nap<ileon had 
no* a right to spell as he pleased llie name which 
he himself made illustrious. 

t 'Fhe following account of NapfileoiFs auee-^- 
try is from autlientie <locum<Mits; nml the stories 
of his (h*scenl from one of the Hyzantine emj>e- 
rors, as well as those which represent the li<'ma- 
parle family as very ol)seur«’, an' equally void of 
truth. Ill a Bonaparte v,:is i'x'iletl from 

Fion iiee ns a (libeliiie oh vimiim pofrittatcm. 
(See llie liook Pel (Viiotio of Florence.) lu 1 170, 
(^lra^lo Bouujiarte was knight of the golden snur. 
li'iO, James Bonapitrte was knight of tlie goulen 
.spur. IJ.V), Bonaparte, .syndic of A.seo)i, was 
named c ommiNSjoiier to rec<*ive tiie submission of 
j>?.mte-(Jallo. l‘J7i. IVordilius Bonnnarte was 
; (ulr.sfu of Parma. FJ?!), Bonsciublaiil Bonaparte, 
ins brothn*, vvius plenipotentiary to negotiate peace 
belwiM'ii I’revlso and Padua. I ‘23.7, Peter Bona- 
'pavle was poth'sfa of Padua. He oveiihrc'v the 
tyrannical gtivermneni of the princes Cauiiiies- 
ci. I2l)li, John Bonajiarti^ was named emnmis- 
.sioiicr t(» negotiate piMce witli C'arrara. 1311, 
John Bona|>arte was ambassador to the govern- 
ment of La Mnrca. 1333. John Bonaparte was 
podrsta of Florence. IdOt, John Bonaparte was 
l leiiipotenliary to Gal>riel Visconti, duke of 


Letit'ia, hi.s w ife, whose maiden name was 
Rtuiinliiii. (See the article Bonaparte.) 
His father was desirous to have him 
educated at one of the military schools in 

Milan. He inarrieil the niece of pope Nicholas 
V. 1 HO. ( V.'sai* llonajmrtc w,.s elected chief of 
the cldei ' of the eit v of Srar/ana . I L'* 1, Nicholas 
Bonaparte was amNassarkn* from Nicholas 
V to seviral courts, ami vicegerent of the holy 
see at Aseoli. 1.527, James Bonaparte wrote a 
history oi' the sack of Rome. He was attached 
to the court of Rome, and an eye-witness of tlie 
sack. I.>b7. Ha}>riel Bonaparte establi.^-lied liim- 
seJf at .Ajaccio. reeei\ ing .stn cral privileges from 
the r< pnr>iic oi Genoa. VfiX, Jerome Bonaparte 
was fleeted chief of the ciders, and tlepuly of the 
city t>f Ajaccio to the senate of Genoa. IGll, 
Fniiieis Bonaparte w'as eleelcd captain of the 
city, and one of the elders. Ifikll, Sebastian. 
(3iarlu.s. Joseph, Sebastian. Joseph Boimparte 
were successixcly heatls of the elders of the city 
of Ajaccio from 11)18 until 17l)0. Napoleon Lo- 
inelhni was the gixlfother of Sebastuui, and intro- 
<luced the name of Xopofeon into the Bonaparte, 
family, (’liarles. son of Joseph, I orn in 171t), at 
Ajaccio, dieil at Montpellier, in 178.3. was a 
member of the states of Corsica, and a deputy 
from that assembly to the French ronrl in 1777. 
Jn 183U. Najioleon Louis Bonanarto. son of Louis 
Bonapu’te, cx-king of Ihilliuid, a young Uian of 
promise lately deceased (see the end of the cu ti- 
cle Joseph Jlomiparie, A}>pendix to vol. vii). pul)- 
lished at Florence a translation of the above- 
mentioned aceount of the sai k of Rome, with 
some hisloriral notices of the Bonaparte lainily 
prefixed. 'Fhere is a raislake. Imwever, in those 
notices. It is said that Louis Mary Fortuuatus 
Bonaparte went to C^irsic.a in 1()12, ami. settling 
at .Ajaccio, became the foiimler of tin* Bona})arte 
family in Corsica ; whereas, iu tact, Francis 
BKJuaparle. of ►’•^arzana. went to Corsica in 1512, 
and Ins son Gabriel, above mentioned, founded the 
family at .Ajaccio. It is, however, indilferenl wheth- 
er Napoleon w a> descended from an emperor or a 
cobbler. He liimself had little pride of ancestry. 
In the year 1807. the miuiicipality of Trevk^o 
having laid bolbrt' him a eollec.twn of documenU 
which siu)weil the imporlunec of hi.s forefathers 
in tliat cliy, he replied, “F,very man, in tins 
xvorld, is the child of his own actions ; my titles^ 
moreover, J hold from tlie Fernch people.” 
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France. Of his early education, under 
the eye of his mother, we have no ac- 
count. Sonic* anecdotes in tlie mimoires 
of the ducliess of Abimites, relating to 
this and a later ficriod of liis lif*^, liave 
been shown to he unfounded. The char- 
acter of the Itonaparte family was [patriot- 
ic., and they were intimate with the fam- 
ily of the celebrated Paoli (([. v.) until the 
death of Louis XVI, when J'aoli declanHl 
himself wiU'inly against the convention. 
Thus the early im]n*essions of Napoleon 
were favorable to lilperal and patriotic^ 
feeling. Through the influence of Leo- 
IPold, gnuid-diike of I'uscany, who rec- 
onunendcd Charh*s llonaparte to his sis- 
ter, the queen of France, and by the su|)- 
port of the count de. MaiiMeut; governor 
of die ivsland of Corsicii, Na[Kileoii receiv- 
ed a place in the royal military school at 
Brienne, in 1779, where he n inained un- 
til 1784. Duiiiig his stay them, bis con- 
duct is represented as having been iiiit'x- 
ceptioiiable. He seems to have cultivated 
inatheinatics more than any other branch 
of study. He Wiis fluid ol‘ the history of 
great men, and Plutarch s<M*nis to havcp 
lieen 'his favorite author, as he. is with 
most young persons of an animated char- 
acter. For huiguagt s he manifested little 
taste. He made himself well a<‘(|ijaint(*d 
with the French chwsics. From tlie mil- 
itaiysfdiool at Brienne, he W'cnt with high 
recoiiimeiulatioiis to that of Paris. In 
178lJ, he eoiiiiii<*nc4Ml his military «*ar<-«*r, 
Iwiiig ayqioiiited in that y<'ar lit ufDuwl tn 
second in the regiment of artillery La Fere, 
after a suceessful examination, one year 
after the death of Charles Bonaparte, his 
father. While at the Si'hool in Paris, 
young Bonaparte exjiresscMl a d«5cided 
dislike of the disc'ipline and mode of liv- 
ing there, which he> thought by no na^aiis 
fitted to prepai*e the pujpils for iln^ priva- 
tions of a inilitaiy lih*. Nor long aitf*r, he 
attended affoctionaudy to tin* e<hieution 
of his brother J.oiiis (set? Jsouis Bonapartt\ 
tLs the latter tells ns in his lUponse a 
Sir Jf 'alter Scott, When he was twenty 
Vf'ai's old, the French revolutitui re- 
moved the harriers to his great luutjer. 
llelongiug a patriotic laniily, In? Wiis 
naturally excited by die stniggle for libcir- 
ty in France. He com«ponded with Pa- 
oli, then in England. In 1790, Paoli went 
to Paris, w iw presented to the constituent 
assembly by Lafayette, and roceived in 
the c^ipital all the hoiiora which the lovers 
of liberty could licslow on its defender. 
Napoleon, being, at this time, in (Corsica, 
on a furlougii, showctl biinsolf a zealous 
partisan of tills friend of his deceased 
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father. Ill 1792, Paoli, having rotiimed 
to ("oraicn, was made lieutenant-general 
in the service of Franco, and cominunder 
of the twcnty-tliii'd division. Napoleon 
was at Paris at the epocli of the 10th of 
August. Ill September, he rotunied to 
Coi-siea. Vice-ucbniral Trugutg, charged 
with the conduct of an exjMMlition against 
Sardinia, arrived at Ajaccio, and Boiia- 
]mrte was orderod to join the ex|H;ilition, 
which [proved iinsiic(‘ossful, uikI lie ro- 
turned to Ajaccio. Paoli hud, inean- 
wliilt*, been piTPscribed, with twenty other 
generals, as a traitor, and u i)ric<! was S4it 
on bis lu'acl. In IMay, 17!>»‘l, Paoli raised 
die stuiulurtl <pf revolt to se<*ure bis own 
sjilety, and tlirow ipfl’the yipktj of the <*on- 
ventiiPii. lie assemhlocl a consulia of tb<‘ 
Coi-sii'an muleoiiUnits, the sf*eretaiy of 
wlihdi assembly was Pipzzo di Borgo (at 
[present, Russian nmba*<sad(pr in Piu’is). 
Boiuqpurte (P[pe.iily (pp[)osed lluj ^ie- s <pf 
Paoli, and a war broke out bi'twis ii tlui 
‘lulhereiiis of that li*.*ider and those ipf 
France. Many excesses W(*n? eommitteil, 
and Paoli wimt s(p far as to niiike att(an[pts 
iqpoii tlie [persons of }4)img Bona[part(‘ and 
his lamily. lie sneei'eded, howi‘ver, in 
coialiieting tliem safely tf) P'raneo, where 
they retired Ut J.a \'aletti», near Toulon, 
aiai, at a later [UTiod, to Maraeilles, in the 
.same >ess<*ls with tin* Bona[parti;s were 
tlie eommissi<pii(‘!-s of t.hc eonvi iitioii and 
tin* French troojis. It was tin*, pc'rsuasion 
of.lose[pli Bona|parte, one of tin? iin'iiilpers 
of the th*partmeiital administration at tiie 
time of Paoli’s revolution, that (*ngag«*d 
liis family in tin* I 'reneh cause, ami thus 
laid an im[)ortaiit inihieina! on the future 
I’areerof his brother. Bona))urte, ]>roe.e(‘d- 
ed to Nice, to join the fipurth regiment of 
artillery, in wJiieh he laid been made 
captain. Wt* art* in>w arrived at llie [M*j i- 
tnl of 179B ant! 1794, Av]n‘ii the Mountain 
[party <lev(*lo[peil its energies witli an un- 
exampled rapitlity, by an i?f[nally unex- 
aiijjdetl systi'iii, anil, fmiling no lipunda- 
titpiis lipi* n ratitpiial lil>t*rty on tlie iirst 
enn*rsion of the cfpiintry from the corrup- 
tion and tyranny tpf <*enlurii*s, strove to 
save it liy terrorism. T(*iTor was to si- 
lence its adversaries, glory to win it 
friends. Foreign enemies also contrib- 
utctl to <levi*lo[pt» the power of p'rance. 
Fourt«?cii armit's w(.*re. raistul, and tin*, 
victorious legions of Uoino became the 
ex(*iu|)lars ot tlie rtqitdplican wairiors, who 
thirsted l‘or gloi'v and vengeanet!. Hiicli 
a stum of things would iiuturully awaken 
a strong excitement in ytpung Bona[parte, 
a soldier whost; age and {Pixifession would 
alone make him eager ibr distinction. 
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His subsequent [>roclam€itions show that 
he viewed the French armies in the light 
of triumphant Roman legions. Lyons 
was destroyed, after 4000 of the inhabit- 
ants had been shot by order of Collot- 
(rilerhoisand Foucli^, as a tesiiinony of 
the vengeance of the convention “coming 
like the thunders of heaven Toulon was 
doomed to suffer a similar fate. The 
commissioners in the south were Sulicetti, 
Albitti, Fi*6roii, liicord,the younger Robes- 
pierre, and IWras. Tn^achery hiid open- 
ed tlie gates of Toulon to the English, 
S[>anish and Neapolitans, August 27, 
1793. l^ouis XVII had been pro- 
claimed king, and the French ships deliv- 
ered to tlie enemy. Ronapartc received 
the command of the artillery, at the siege 
of Toulon, in the place of general DutheiY, 
who was taken sick. In a council of‘ war, 
ho sliowed the necessity of occupying the 
fort l/Eguillote, called Gibraltar^ on 
account of its favorable situation. His 
advice w<*is followed, and Toulon was 
taken. The English, before evacuating 
the place, set fire to the town as well as to 
the l''rench shij)8 ; but the galley slaves, 
wdio had been released, extinguished the 
flatnes, and 8avf?d some of the vessels. It 
is pn^hahhi that the enmity, which Roirn- 
porte manifested against the English dur- 
ing ail the i>erio(l of his 4 iower, wtis in 
some ini)asur(^ owing to the iinjiressioii 
made upon him by their conduct at Tou- 
lon. December 19, the day of the taking 
of Touloii, the commissioner appointed 
him general of brigade and commander 
of the artillery of the army of Italy ; lie 
having been previously niatlc major, when 
he received the comiiiund of the artillery 
emjdoyed in the siege. The 9th Thermi- 
dor (27lh July) overthrew the reign of 
tlie terrorists, and general Rona])arte was 
aiT*\'.li‘d by order of Sdlicetti and Albitti, 
hecame. the younger Robespierre and 
Rieord, who were })ro8cribcd on the occa- 
sion of this revolution, hud placed the 
greatest confidence in the young officer. 
A guaril was stationed at his door, and liis 
papei*s were seized ; hut in a fortnight he 
was s(;t at liberty and n'stored to his corn- 
main h either because his innocence was 
manifi^t, os he had acted only in the 
quality of a soldier, or because his milita- 
ry talents had already rendered him in- 
dispensable. General Ronapurte next 
served under getieral Duinerluoii in Pied- 
mont, who, after the battle of Cairo (in 
Piedmont), acknowledged, in u letter to the 
comiiiissionei*s, that he Owed to the young 
oliiccr the skilful combinations which had 
secured the victory. Bouu|)artc urged the 
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necessity of advancing into Piedmont and 
conquering Italy, according to the plan 
which he executed at a later period ; but 
the commissioners would not listen to bis 
proposition. Aubry, wlio was then jires- 
ident of the inilituiy^ committee, recalled 
liiiit from the army of the south, and of- 
fered him a place in the line, taking him 
from the artillery. General Ronapartc 
went to Paris to complain of this injustice, 
and lived there in retirement until x\uhr>', 
who, from jealousy or some other cause, 
was ill dis|>osed towards him, was suc- 
ceeded by jM. Poiitecoulant. The latter 
employed the young general to assist the 
committee in drawing up the plan of the 
campaign. When first consul, Bonaparte 
gratefully called M. Pont6coulant into the 
senate, as soon as he was of lawful age. 
Bonaparte always retained liis rank of 
general of brigade in the line (Aubry hav- 
ing taken from him only the artillery). 
After remaining some time in Paris, lie 
again joined the artillery. The cast wliicli 
the political notions of Bonaparte received 
from the stormy character of the period in 
which he was "educated, and at wliicli he 
commenced his career, is appai*ent in 
much of his future conduct : he never 
had the good fortune to see the calm ope- 
ration of peaceful liberty — tlie happy de- 
veloiiement of the elements of a free gov- 
ernment. At this period, he became ac- 
quainted with Madame do Beauliornais, 
for whom he conceived an ardent passion. 
(See Josephine.) The 13th Vendemiairc 
cJianged his situation. On this day, the 
sections of Paris rose against the conven- 
tion. Barras commanded the troops of 
the latter, and, remembi^ring the services 
of Biniai)arte at the siege of Toulon, he 
appointed him gcneml of division. This 
ap])uiutmciit secured the victory to the 
convention ; the constiuuioii of the year IH 
established the directory, and Bonapaitc 
was made chief of the ai*my of the inte- 
rior, ill the room of Barras, who iiad beeu 
elected a ilircctor. At tlie house of Bar- 
ras he often saw tlie citoyenne Beauliar- 
iiais, whom he married March 9, 179G. 
Five months after the day of the sections,he 
was appointed by Carnot (q. v.) general- 
in-cliicf of the oi-my destined for Italy. 
At the time when the way was thus open- 
ed for his brilliant career, be was but 
twenty-seven years old, March 30, 1796, 
he succeeded Scherer in the command at 
Nice. This ap]>ointment to a command 
so wilally important to the inteiTsts of 
France, conferred by Carnot, the tried rc- 
]mblicun, who had no object but tlie wel- 
fare of liis country, was, perhaps, the 
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greatest tribute ever paki to the genius of 
Bonaparte. The coalition (q. v.) at that 
time existing against France was formida- 
ble ; it was composed of Fiiigland, Aus- 
tria, Piedinoiit, Naples, Bavaria, and all 
the minor states of Germany and Italy ; 
but France really mode war against Aus- 
tria, whicli it was determined to attack 
chiefly in Italy. The conduct of this war 
was i?itrusted to getieral Bonaparte, who 
left Paris a few days after his marriage 
witii Mad. do Bemdiamnis, to whom he 
ever continued tenderly attached. lie 
now followed that plan w'hich, a year pre- 
viously, had been rejected l)y the commis- 
sioners. Arrived at Nice, his head-quar- 
tei-s, the young general liad first to obtain 
an influence with veteran otlicei-s, already 
distinguished by a series of successes — 
Augereau, ^hissena, Laharpe, &c. The 
army was young, entliusiastic and victo- 
rious; but without nwney, provisions, 
clothes, and almost without arms, desti- 
tute of artillery, and poorly disciplined. 
AVith such an army, under such circum- 
stances, ho had to encounter numerous, 
well provisioned, well disciplined forces, 
wlio commanded all the resources whicli 
were wanting to the French. The posi- 
tion of the French army in the rocks of 
Liguria was dangerous ; Bonaparte saw 
that nothing could save them but victories. 
Ilis proclamations to his soldiers, admim- 
bly calculated to excite their enthu>iasm, 
pride, and feeling of lionor, had a striking 
effect; and, like Fjedcric the Great, he 
astonisjjed his enemies by a new' system 
of tactics. Witiiiii six days, in wiiich vic- 
tory follow’ed victory, oUained by rnanijeu- 
vres not less scientific than bold, he sep- 
arated the Piedmontese and Austrian ar- 
ini<'s, re<luced Pi, 000 Austrijiiis to inac- 
tion, took forty cannons, bt'came master 
of the fortresses of Goni, I eva, Tortona 
and Alexandria, an<l obliged the king of 
Sardinia to sue for peace. The eyes of 
all Europe were now turned upon the 
youthful general, and the officers of the 
hostile armies themselves acknowledged 
the superiority of iiis system of cfincen- 
tration. Masi^ria, Augereau and ,foulK*it 
distinguished themselves in this campaign ; 
hut the siqHiriority of Boiiaf>arte was so 
decided, that jf^alonsy was silent, and his 
soldiei-s l>ognn to adorcj -liim ; in fact, no 
commander ever took more care of his 
soldiers. He had next to conquer fJfiper 
Italy, of W'hich Mantua is the key. 'Pliat 
place was considered im(>regiiahlc, and 
Salicctti, commissioner of the directory, 
and Berthier, chief of the staff, opfiosed 
.bis project of besieging it.; but he deter- 


mined to take it before the Austrians 
should be able to throw a strong garrisiui 
into the place. Bonaparte finally rclin- 
ifuished his plan ; but he aflerwards found 
that his calculation had been correct, and 
he resolved henceforth to trust to his own 
genius alone. By the treaty of Turin, Va- 
leiiza had been ceded to him ; hut his ob- 
ject in obtaining tliis ccission was nM3rely 
to attract the attenion of Uie enemy lolJiat 
|>oiiit, whilst he marched rapidly upon 
Piacenza, passed the Po, and advanced 
upon Lodi, where a long and narrow 
bridge crosses tljc Adda. The celehraleci 
battle of Lodi was fought on the lOfh of 
3Ia3', in wiiich the ])ersonal courage of 
Bomqiarte wjis conspicuous. (See Ixidi.) 
Massena and Jiertliier jinrticulaiiy <lisliii- 
ghished tlicrnselves. The ciqiluro of 
JiOdi made Bonaparte master of Lomhtu*- 
dy ; hut he could not, as he desired, carry 
the war into Germany, by the w ay of he 
Tyrol, without tJie ])ossession of Mantua. 
His con*es|x>ndence with Carnot and the 
directory at this time shows not only tlio 
ardent general, hut the sagacious politi- 
cian. He was desirous to cikipcrate wiUi 
tlie ai'niy ofthclUiine, and fosign a peace 
in the heart of Bavaria ; hut the directory 
threw obstacles iti his way ; they w'ere 
even jealous of the armistices which he 
concluded, and formed the project of di- 
viding the army in Italy between iiiin and 
Kelleriimim, which deeply w'oiinded his 
feelings. In his iettei-s to Carnot anil the 
directory, tJiese feidingsare expressed with 
s]arit, and he obtained his object. He W'as 
Jt>fl to conduct the war in Italy alone, (*uid 
Kollermaiui received the ooiiiiiKuid of the 
counUy, and the places ceded to France 
by the treaty of Turin, siirned on May J8, 
by the directory. Ikuiajiarte-’s attention 
W.US now directed to the conquest of Man- 
tua, and the arrangeirient of [loliticnl al- 
Ihirs in Italy ; hut, insurrectionary iiiove- 
iiii'iits breaking out in many places of 
Lf»inbanly, lie was obliged tO resort to 
inilirnry executions. Towards Venice 
and (jienoa he corid noted with thfj sagaci- 
ty of an experienced statesman. On the 
14th of May, he enten'd Milan, where he 
found 150 eafinons. Heavy contributions 
wiire levied, |Mirt of which, with many of 
the finest w'orks of art, were sent to. 
France, and jiart were appropriated for 
the siqqiort of the armies of the Kliiiie.* 
In the mean time, Bonnpartt) iiad passed 
the Mincio, and driven Beaulieu out of 
Italy ; Mass<'*na occupied tiie attention of 
the Austrians in Tyrol ; Serrurier block- 
aded Mantua ; Augcrt'an passed the Po, 
and obliged the pope to sign an ariiiislicc 
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with Vaubois, wlio advanced to Leghorn, 
and took that important place from tlic 
British. Thus the little army of Bona- 
parte commanded Ttuly from the Alps to 
the papal dominions. Naples, Modena 
and Parma had hastened to conclude 
peace, but Mantua was not yet taken. 
Wurinser, the Austnan general, was on 
the march, with a large army, to relieve 
Mantua ; hut, fortunately for Bonaparte, 
the Austrian forces were divided, and he 
immediately resolved to beat them sepa- 
rately. Jle drove back one part of the 
Austrian army under Quosdanowich into 
Tyrol, and defeated Wurmscr, in the 
famous battle of Costiglione (August 5, 
1790). Augercau, having rendered im- 
portant service in this battle, was aftoi^ 
wards made duke of Castiglione. (See 
Jlufrereau.) Bonaparte pursued the enemy 
to Tyrol; Wurinser, however, found 
means to reach Mantua. Meanwhile two 
republics were formed on the two banks of 
the Po, under French protection. The 
English were driven from Corsica, and 
Venice, Genoa and the pope compelled 
to remain neutral. In Germany, Austria 
was more successful than in Italy, which 
she resolved to recover at any price, lle- 
inforcements were sent to the garrison of 
Mantua. Bonaparte’s forces were much 
diminished, but his genius and activity 
rose with the danger. With the divisions 
of Augercau anil Mass^no, he marched 
upon lion'co, threw a bridge over the 
Adige, und,with the two above-named gen- 
erals and Ijanncs by his side, fought the 
battle of Areola, which lasted tliree days 
(from October 15 to 17). It was here that, 
in order to force the passage over the 
bridge, he seized a standard, and, in the 
midst of a murderous fire, took the lead : 
Ids aid-dc-cainp Muiron was killed upon 
his body ; Lannes was wounded ; but in 
spite of the greatest exc*rtions, he couUl 
not obtain his object ; and he suddenly 
dccidiHl to return to lionco, concealed his 
inarch from the i iuMiiy, and the next day 
attackiNl the strongest of the three divis 
ions of the Austrian army, and was victo- 
rious. He followed the same plan with 
the sticond division, and Wurinser, com- 
manding the third, had only time to shut 
himself up in JManlua. A new army dc- 
Hcendeil from Tyrol under Alvinzi and 
i’rovera, but was beaten at Rivoli, Jan. 
14, 1797, where Ma.ssena decided the fate 
of the day, f*or which he aflerwanls re- 
ceived the title of duke of Rivoli. (See 
Masahia,) After gaining several minor 
victori(«, and shutting up Wurmscr in 
Mantua, that fortress, considered impreg- 


nable, was itself taken, February 2, and 
the contest of Italy was decided. The 
battles of Rivoli and Favorita, and the cap- 
ture of Mantua, cost Austria 45,000 men 
killed and taken, and GOO cannons. On 
the same day that Mantua was captured, 
after having proclaimed the truce with 
the pope, who had been making prepara- 
tions against France, to be at an end, he 
eutereil the papal territories, defeated the 
papal troojis on the Senio, took Faenza, and 
soon after, Ancona, Loretto and Tolcntino. 
February 19, the pope concluded the peace 
of Tolcntino on hard terms, which left hiiu 
the States of the Church beyond the Apen- 
nines. Bonaparte was now enabled to 
wage war with Austria on her own soil. 
The archduke Charles had fortified himself 
behind the Tagliamento. Whiletho French 
army of the Rhine threatened Germany, 
Bonaparte crossed the Piave, and, on the 
IGtli of March, forced a passage over the 
Tagliamento tmd Lisonzo. On the 19th, he 
took possession of Gradisca ; on the 20tli, 
of Gortz ; and, on the 23d, of Trieste. By 
the end of the month, most of Carinthia 
and Carniola, and a part of Tyrol, w'ere 
conquered. At a favorable moment, Bo- 
na[>arte entered into negotiations with the 
archduke Charles, and, April 7th, granted 
the Austrian deputies, at his head-quarters 
at Judeitberg, an armistice of six days, 
liis situation, however, was highly critical : 
in front he w'as threatened by the Austri- 
ans, strengthened by reinforcements of 
militia and volunteei-s, who had already 
made themselves again masters of Trieste, 
and liberated Tyrol. In Italy, new insur- 
rections were breaking out. He therefore 
concluded preliminaries of peace, April 
18, at the castle of Eckenwalde, near 
Lcoben, by which the Austrians >vere 
compelled to make great sacriftccs, while 
the French were again put in possession 
of Trieste, and allow^ed to execute their 
views on Venice. Bonaparte had already 
(May 3) made a declaration of war against 
the republic of Venice, and demanded the 
abolition of the ancient constitution. In 
vain did the senate exculpate itself fi-oni 
its violation of neutrality ; in vain >vas the 
old constitution of the republic abolished 
(May 12), and a hasty democratic constitu- 
tion esiablishetl. The Venetian territo- 
ries and the capital continued to be occu- 
pied by the French. In May, Genoa also 
was revolutionized, and, June 6, received 
a French constitution, as the Ligurian 
iTpuhlic. On the 29th, Bonaparte pro- 
claimed in Milan the new Cisalpine re- 
public, wdth which he united the Cispa- 
dano republic. Lucca saved itself by 
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repeated contributions. The king of Sar- 
dinia, after a dearly-bought |)eae<\ liad 
formed a close connexion with Enincc. 
At this early period, liouaparte collected 
a Polish legion (sot* Polish legions), and 
sought to i?xtend his connexions even to 
Greece and Egyi>t. Meanwhile ho siip- 
jiorted his army entirely at the expense of 
the conquered countries, especially of the 
Venetian Terra Finna, and sent iminerous 
works of art to Paris. He now went, 
with threats of war, from Milan to Udina, 
wliere (September 1) he opened negotia- 
tions for peace with Austria. October J7, 
the dcfniitivo peace of Campo-Forniio 
((|. V.) was concluded, depriving Austria 
of Belgium and its finest Italian provinces, 
with secret articles, taking from the Ger- 
man empire the left bank of the Rhine. 
On the other hand, Austria had already 
(in June) taken possession of the Venetian 
provinces Istriii and Dalmatia. Jiona- 
parte now ceded to these provinces Ven- 
ice and the main land of the republic, as 
tar Jis the Adige, entirely on his own au- 
thority, so great was already the power 
which his genius had procured him. In 
the peace of Cumpo-Formio, the negotia- 
tions were carried on directly by Austria 
and Bonaparte. The directory now ap- 
pointed Bonaparte, with Treilhard and 
Jiotinier, deputies to the congress of Ras- 
tadc. (See Congress.) Scarcely had he 
begun the ncgoiiutions there (November 
25), when he left Rastadt (December 2), 
and hastened to Paris. Here lie soon 
perceived the insincerity of the directory 
in their marks of esteem towards him: 
trenibling for their ])ower, they wished to 
occupy and remove the ambitious gen- 
eral. He received the chief command of 
what was called the “ army of England,’’ 
which, however, was intcndixl for Egypt 
It is not certain who first projected this 
expedition. A fleet was very speedily 
collecteil at Toulon, with more than 30,000 
chosen troops, and set sail May 19. Bona- 
])arte was perhai>6 carried to Egypt by 
the hope of shaking the British power in 
India, of making Egypt a colony, render- 
ing France mistress of the Mediterranean, 
and of fl tiding such scope for his energies 
as Europe did not, at that moment, offer. 
The plan bad been agitated under Louis 
XIV. (Bee Egypt, Campaign in.) The 
capture of Malta (June 12, 1798) and of 
Alexandria (July 2) were Ihe fii*st results of 
this expedition. The victory over the Turks 
( J uly sis, 1799) and the.recovery of Aboukir 
( AugJ2) were Bonaparte’s last achievements 
in Egypt. He was unable to execute the 
•extended views wliich he had formed re- 
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sjwcting Egypt by the establishment of a 
permanent colony.*. His brother Joseph 
informed him of the critical state of the 
republic. Sieyes had selected him for the 
redeemer of humbled France. The con- 
viction, moreover, that France could no 
longer exist without a man at the licjm, 
who was at once able to repel foreign 
enemies and establish domestic order, 
was universal. (See ibe article Otranto.) 
Having hastily taken the resolution to 
retiu’n to Europe, be gave up the coin- 
inuml to general Klebcr, and, promising 
to ro\ isit Egypt witli udditioiiul Ibrces, be 
einbarktxl, with Lnnnes, Murat, Beitbier, 
Andr^ossy, Bonrrienne,Gantheuuine, Mar- 
inont, LavuletU^ Bcitbollet and Monge, 
August 2^1. Esca{)ing tlie English cruis- 
ers, he arrived (September 30) at Ajaccio, 
when5 be was detained by unfavorable 
winds. October 9, be landed at Frejus. 
He proceeded, in a sort of triuiiipii, to 
Paris, which be entered October 14. 
Tiio Parisians welcomed bis appear- 
ance with rejoicings. But those* who 
would gladly have kept liim at a distance, 
and feared liis presence, assembled iu 
coiisternutiun. Well might Bonaparte 
make it a matter of rcproacii to the dii*ec- 
lory, that he bad left the republic victori- 
ous ami powerlhl, and found it vanquished 
and feeble. (See Prance.) The demand 
for a change of government was universal. 
Barrns, it is said, wished to restore the 
inonurchy, and calculated on the assist- 
ance of Bonaparte. Sieyes, on the con- 
trary, uitnod at elevating the republic by 
means of Bonaparte. But he saw deeper 
than eitlim of tlicm, and guided the course 
of the conspiracy according to bis own 
views. The council of the ancients corn- 
niitt«3d to him the command in chief of 
the troops, with unlimited power to j)ro- 
tcct the national repn^sentation. He 
swore fidelity to the republic, ami, on the 
9rb Noveinber(18tbBruinaire), 171)9, over- 
threw the directorial govcrimionL On 
the lOth, the council of the ancients, and 
that of the live hundred, imn at St. Cloud. 
In the latter, the ciy of the republicans, 
“ No dictator ! Down witii the dictator I” 
was raised. On this, Bonaparte entered 
the hall with several grenadiers, lie was 
seized by the collar ; liut no dagger was, 
as he |)retended, aimed at him.f Bona- 

* The communications addressed by Bonaparte 
to the. directory, on this subject, and contained in 
tlic life of him by Bourrienne, we have good rea- 
son to believe genuine. 

t The story of the dagger has been cxnlicitly 
contradicted by Bigonnet aiul Dupont de f’Eure, 
in the chamber of deputies, June 18, 18L9, who 
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parte then withdrew. Liicinn imme- 
diately resigned the presidency, hastened 
to the general, and exhorted the troof)s to 
disperse the five hundred. The grena- 
diers entered the hall at the command of 
Donapnrte, but stopped a moment, while 
a member of the council (general Jourdan) 
warned them that they were guilty of a 
violation of the rights of the rcpiT'sentn- 
tivesofthe people. They then advanced, 
with fixed bayonets, and drove the coun- 
cil from the hall, general Leclerc, their 
commanflcr, crying out, “ In the name of 
pHicrul Bonaparte, the legislative council 
is dissolved ; grenadiers, forward !” Thus 
ended the constitution of 1795. On the 
same day (Nov«;niber 10), Lucian, as presi- 
dent, assembled the few members of ilie 
council who were privy to the coris|)iracy, 
and decreed the abolition of the director}', 
and the appointment of three provisional 
consuls (Napoleon Bonaparte, Sieyes and 
Roger I)uros), who entered upon office 
November 17. The fourth new constitu- 
tion of the republic was hastily completed, 
and promulgated on the 15th December 
(22(1 Frimaire). Bonaparte was a[)pointed 
first consul for ten years, with powers 
such as few constitutional kings possess. 
With him were joined two consuls, with 
comparatively little power. From this 
time, Bonaparte’s line of ])olicy unfolded 
itself more distinctly. To establish order, 
a firm govornment, and a regular adminis- 
tration of justice, was the chief aim of his 
domestic, and the humiliation of the ene- 
mies of France that of his foreign policy, 
lie selected from those around him the 
most us(diil instruments of ins plans, and 
the most distinguished men, such as Tal- 
leyrand and Fouch6. The list of emi- 
grants was closed, and p(?a(!C was prom- 
ised to the people. The first consul de- 
clared war, indeed, on the 28lh December, 
on all the enemies of the republic ; but, 
on the following day, he ])rofi(’red ]:>eace 
to the king of Fngland ; but the profler, 
made contrary to the usual forms, was 
refused. The Cierinan empire, Russia, 
Naples, and the Porte, were still in arms. 
Und(;r tht;sc circumstances, Bonaparte 
collecttMl an army of reserve, and, April 15, 
1800, Moreau opened the campaign in 
Cionnany. Before the end of May, Bona- 
parte had passed the Great St. Bernard into 
Italy, where Mass^iia was retiring before 
the superior forces of the enemy. June 4, 
Bonaparte again entered Milan. In a few 
days, the Cisalpine republic was mstored. 
While Moreau advanced victoriously into 

were bolli members of tlic council and eye- 
witnesses of the scene. 


Germany, the Austrians, who had taken 
Genoa on the 4th of June, were sur- 
rounded by the French forces." The fiite 
of Italy depended on a single battle. It 
was fought, June 14, at Marengo (rp v.), 
»in the spacious plain betw'ecn Alessandria 
and Tortona. Melas, the Austrian gen- 
eral, concluded an armistice in Alessan- 
dria, June 16, and evacuated to the French 
the greater portion of Upper Italy. On 
the 22d, Bonaparte left the army, having 
appointed Mass^na to the cornmand, and, 
on the 1st of July, entered Paris, where he 
was received with great demonstrations of 
joy. To enable the reader to understand tlie 
position of the first consul, and to estimate 
fairly his adiiiinistnition at this period, it 
would be necessary to go at length into 
the then existing state of France, w hich 
our limits will not allow. We must, 
tberefon;, refer to the various memoirs 
w'hich have been published relating to it. 
France was at that time torn by parties, 
oppressed by the imprincipled rapacity of 
some, excited by priests, surrounded by 
irreconcilable enemies to the new state of 
things, and impoverished by the long inter- 
ruption of commerce and industry. The 
consul found almost all social ties dissolv- 
ed ; the administration corrupt ; religion 
iilK)lished ; justice inse(‘ure ; the Juw’s dis- 
regarded; violence and weakness every 
w here coupled together ; factions intriguing 
against each other; Jacobins, royalists, 
constitutionalists, adherents to llie directo- 
ry (tlic dircrtoiy^ itself having been divid- 
ed) opj)oscd to each otlier ; — in one word, 
a state of anarchy, wliicli disgusted tlie 
])C()ple at large, and wdii(!h led to the most 
daring attempts upon the person of the 
chief magistrate. Such w as tlie state of 
France when Bonaparte took tlic reins 
into his hand. lie direined his attention 
to every bniucli of government. The 
law^, the finances,* prisons, education, 
arts, industry, even the fasliioiis of the la- 
dies, wdiich had become highly indeco- 
rous, — every subject of general interest, — 
attiiic.ted Ins attention. Evciy thing w’as 
to be puf on a new footing. Thus situat- 
ed, gifted with such a variety of tafoiits, 
and surrounded by foreign enemieijj it is 
not surprising, although it is to be lament- 
ed, that ho gradually concentred all the 
})ow'er8 of goveniinent in himself, so that 
lie lieeaine the nucleus of all order and 
law, whereby the civil organization of the 
go^'cniinent was left destitute of tliat])rin- 
ciple of life and independence which 

* Even in his youth, when he had the eominand 
of the army in Italy, he had kept a >j'atchtul eye 
over the honesty of the public functionaries. 
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alone can secure its pcnnoiionce among 
civilized nations — a circuiiistuuee which 
proved fotal towtu-ds the hater pjut of* his 
reign. Soon aller the rotnm of Bona^ 
parte to Paris, the conspiracy of the sculp- 
tor Ccnicchi, the painter Topino-Lebrun, 
Dcmorville and Arciia, was discovered. 
Their plan was to assassinate the consul 
at tile opera, and their object was the res- 
toration of liberty. On the 24tli of De- 
cember, l^^UO, anotfier conspiracy pro- 
duced the explosion of the iiifenial ma- 
chine, on Avhicli occasion Bonaparte nar- 
rowly escaped. The authors of the latter 
])lot were Saint-Regent, Carbon, and 
Limoelan, choiuuis, and correspondents 
of Georjje Cadoudal. (q. v.) Another 
plot for his assassination by the republi- 
cans Mctget and Chevalier was discover- 
ed ; and several other similar conspiracies 
were fnistratcd by the vigilance of the 
police. Areiui, Cenicchi, and their accom- 
plices, were executed Januaiy 31. Sev- 
enty others, accused of being concerned 
in the affair of the infernal machine, were 
transportetl to Africa, of whom Lefranc, 
Saunois and Vauvei'sin obtai.*.od |K'nnis- 
sion to return to France during Napole- 
on’s reign, and the eighteen survivors in 
that of liOnis XVIIT. At that time, when 
a mistaken policy led to the publication of 
tlie most absurd libels against France, but 
chiefly against the first consul, it was as- 
serted that most of these cons[)irarics were 
contrived hy the gov(‘rnmeut itself, for the 
purjjose of striking its enemies with ter- 
ror hy the ext*riitioii of the licgiiiled con- 
spirators. Witliout r<!fen*ing to Napole- 
on’s clianictor, such charges can Im* made 
only by ])eopln nnacquaiiitcd w'ith poli- 
tic*!. A long-estahlislied and vicious gov- 
ernment might, perha] IS, resort to such ex- 
ecrable means; but, as Foiiche justly ob- 
served, “A new governiiieiil always dates 
from tlie discovery of the la<t consjiiracy, 
which unsettles wlialever had already been 
settled.” To invent siwli consjiiracies 
'would have been as impolitic as criminal. 
As soon as general Bojjaparti; had seized 
the reins of governrru^nt, he directed his 
attention ptirticnlarly to the formation and 
completion of the code of laws, for wliich 
steps had already been taken under previ- 
ous governments of the revolution. Bo- 
naparte personally took part in the de- 
bates on the various laws which were to 
constitute the code ; and, throughout his 
life, he considered the code as one of his 
chief claims to distinction. (For inon^ 
particulars, see the article Codes, Its Cinq,) 
September 3, 1800, a treaty of peace and 
commerce was concluded with the U. 


States of North America. Moreau’s vic- 
tories now coinpelletl Austria to accede to 
a pt'ace without the concurrence of Eng- 
land. After protracted negotiations be- 
tween Joseph Bonaparte and the count 
Col)ont/.l, a treaty was concluded at Lu- 
iM^tville, February 9, 1801, such, said tlie 
first consul, us the Fn'iich people had 
wished. (For the details of this peace, 
see Lun^ville,) March 28, followed tho 
jicace with die king of the Two Sicilies ; 
July 15, a concordate with the pope ; Au- 
gust 24, a separate tri'aty with Buv aria ; 
August 29, anodier with the Batavian re- 
public ; September 29, the jHiuce of Ma- 
drid with Portugal ; and, October 1, pre- 
limiiiurles of peace, at London, w^itli Great 
ritain ; finally, October 8, peace with 
iissia, and, October 9, preliminaries widi 
the Porto. The celebration of the gene- 
ral peace at Paris, November 9 (tlic anni- 
versary of the eighteenth of Brnm;‘Te), 
was splendid, luul the fieophj gave Bona- 
parte the title of pacificator, lie doubly 
deserved this title when be turned bis at- 
tention to domestic improvement of all 
kinds ; to the promotion of arts, seienees 
and education, of commerce and manu- 
facturer ; to the restoration of thc^ navy, 
and the maintenanc*e cif the colonitr. No- 
vember, 1801, a large French and Spanish 
fleet had sailed from Brest and Rocliefort, 
with ail army of 20,000 men, iindia* the 
command of general Leclerc, brother-in- 
law to tho first consul, for St. Domingo, 
to restore the French authority in tliat 
island. This expedition (in w hicli a noble 
anny, so often viclorious nndi*r Moreau, 
and the oilier troops afienvards si*nt out, 
were swept away by fever, within a few 
months) is only one of aseriesof iiiisnecess- 
ful naval ex^HMlitions in wliich Honuparte 
was engaged. Sixty thoiisaiid whites per- 
ished in St. Domingo. (See HaijlL) Jan- 
luny' 8, 1802, tho first consul repaired to 
Lyons, accompanied hy hisconsular guard, 
in order to arrange the nflairs of the (Jis- 
alpiiie republic, which took the name of 
the Italian republic, and of which he be- 
came president Janiun*y 2(i, 1802. A de- 
finitive jieace was finally concluded witli 
England at Amiens, March 2(>, 1802 (for 
the jiaiticnlars of which, me Amiens). I’he 
celebration of this peace was solemnized, 
April 28, ill Notre Dame, from which 
event we may date the rei'stublishment of' 
the Catholic worship, ^fhe joy of the na- 
tion was excessive, and the lirat consul 
could therefore the more easily accom- 
plish a bold measure, wliich, under other 
circumstances, would have met with much 
resistance — we mean the ilimination, as it 
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was styled, of many members of the tri- 
bunate. In May, a senaltiB-consvUe added 
ten years to the term of Bonaparte’s con- 
sulship. A law of amnesty, which grant- 
ed the emigrants [)ermission to return, was 
now passed ; also a law for establishing 
the Ic^on of honor, which met with con- 
siderable opposition in the tribunate, and 
one for the restoration of negro slavery. 
There ran be no doubt that Bonaparte 
aimed at the crown even anterior to this 
period. And here we must say a few 
words respecting Napoleon’s assumption 
and exercise of power. The great ques- 
tions which the historian will have to de- 
cide, in fonnitifr a judgment of Napoleon, 
seem to us to be, first, whether he was 
right in taking for gniiited that a repiiblicf 
in France was impractirable ; secondly, 
whether the situation of France actually 
required that developeinent of the milita- 
ry s{)irit, which Napoleon so completely 
effected, and which, in modem represen- 
tative govennnents, is almost always dia- 
metrically op[K)sed to that civic spirit 
which is the only sure basis of lilierty, 
particidariy in a nation peculiarly sensible 
to miliuir}^ thinlly, whether 

Na]K)leon was obliged to concentrate the 
whole government in liimself, and cany 
tlie system of constraint through all the 
raminc4itions of the social system, de- 
priving men of that free action, with- 
out which all constitutional fbnns, oaths 
and declarations are void, and, with 
which liberty may exist, in a considera- 
ble degi'ce, even uiqn-otected by such 
ibrms. This latter (piestioii is particular- 
ly inq)ortant, as touching, not merely the 
rights of Naiioleon’s con temporaries, but 
the future fitness of the jKJOple for the en- 
joyment of civil lil)ei*ty. If it was not 
necessary to stimulate the military spirit 
to such a degn^e as to overbalance greatly 
the other springs in the social system, 
and if it was not nccessiuy' for Napoleon 
to concentrate the whole activity of the 
government in his own person — then he is 
responsible, not only for the various suf- 
ferings of his contemporaries springing 
tlierefroui, but as one of tlie chief causes 
of the imrtnicted and painful struggle for 
a free government, which has gone on in 
France ever since his downfall, and will 
yet long continue, by preventing the 
growth of the calm civic spirit, without 
which liberty is impossible. Civil liberty 
— ^the great aim of modem civilization — 
has never begun with the military glo^ 
of numberless victorious legions. But if 
this gi*owth of the. military spirit was 
necessaiy, that is to say, if Napoleon could 
VOL. X. 49 
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not prevent it in the existing circiun- 
stances ; and if it wd%^ven advisable to 
promote it, in order to prevent the grealer 
evil of the loss of national independence ; 
and if the concentration of the whole gov- 
ernment in himself was required to avert 
internal dissensions, and all the miseries 
following from them, insecurity of justice, 
profjerty and person — ^then the necessity 
is to be deplored, not the individual to 
be condenmed. A proper estimate of 
Napoleon’s character depends upon the 
settlement of these points, which wiU re- 
quire great study, comprehensiveness of 
view, and sagacity, with a sense of justice 
unbiased by lil)els, or panegyric, or even 
by the accusations of real and heart-rend- 
ing suffering, which must often mistake 
its own true causes. It must l>c left to time 
to determine the truth in regard to 
the character of Napoleon. At present, 
this |)oint is still in some measure a party 
question, and thc^refore subject to the 
influence of prejudice. A mere biograph- 
ical sketch, like the present, cannot go into 
a minute analysis of it. One remark, 
however, we may l)c permitted to make — 
that Napoleon cannot l)c said to have abol- 
ished republican liberty, as it did not, in 
fact, exist when be took the reins of gov- 
ernment. Republican forms, indeed, had 
been presented in abundance; but tlicy 
had no living principle. The govern- 
ment had always been essentially concen- 
trated in Paris. Equality had been ef- 
fected, but liberty remained to be estab- 
lished: until the fonner was properly 
secured, the latter could have no suf- 
ficient basis. It was exi>ected, and still 
is insisted on, by some writers, that he 
should have l)caten foreign enemies, 
quelled civil dissensions, put a stop to an- 
archy, established justice and public con- 
fidence, counteracted conspiracies, recall- 
ed the emigrants, reestablished the church, 
and yet have left perfect lilwrty to all! 
After the military sjaril had been inflam- 
ed to the highest pitch, and the miliUuy' 
establishment had acquired a gigantic ex- 
tent ; after the govennnent had becoirje 
absolute, and the tunbition of Napoleon, 
“the last infimiity of noble minds,” had 
received so much excitement — that lie 
then, and especially towards the end 
of his reign, mistook sometimes the means 
for the end, cannot be denied (he himself 
acknowledged the fact, after his return 
from Elba), nor much surprise us. (For 
the legion of honor, so powerful an engine 
in the hands of Napoleon, see the article 
Legion of Honor.) The conconlate, con- 
cluded os before stated, with the pope, 
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was declared a law of the land, in April, 
18^ and thus thpCathoUc worship was 
re^tablished in F^ce. (See the article 
Concordate.) The question, “Shall Na- 
poleon Bonaparte be consul for life ?” was 
now proposed to the nation. A seiuUtis-^ 
cmsuite of Aug. 2 declared tlie result of 
the election : 3,577,885 votes were given, 
of which 3,368,259 were in tlie aifinna- 
tive. The constitution soon after under- 
went some important changes. The civil 
list was increased; a court established at 
St. Cloud ; the power of the first consul, 
as to all domestic affairs, was made veiy 
extensive; and he received the right to 
nominate a successor. When the defin- 
itive treaty with the Porte was concluded, 
June 26, he could say to the republic, 
that he had established a general peace, 
and augmented its territory bv the addi- 
tion of 42,000 square miles. Tliis circum- 
stance, doubtless, powerfully influenced 
the vote on the consulship for life. Aug. 
27, the senate took the oath of allegiance 
to him. The consul could now act more 
freely towards fbreigiv countries. The 
protracted and penilexing subject of in- 
demnification in Germany required his 
attention. Even Gennan princes suppli- 
cated the favor and mediation of the con- 
sul, which resulted, Feb. 25, 1803, in tlie 
new decree of the deputation of the Ger- 
man empire. The disturbances in Switzer- 
land occasioned his interference in Swiss 
afiairs. Aug. 26, the island of Elba was 
united with the republic, and. Sept. 11, 
the incorporation of Piedmont took place. 
While French troops were stationed in 
Switzerland and on the frontiers, the 
deputies of the Swiss confederacy repair- 
ed to Paris to confer w'ith the first consul, 
who showed, in these transactions, great 
skill, and great acquaintance with foreign 
relations. Jan. 24, 1803, the scheme of 
the system of mediation was laid before 
tliem, and, Feb. 19, they received it 
as the constitution of the state. (Sec 
StoUzerland.) Jan. 4, 1803, thirty-one 
senatorships were created within the re- 
public ; and, Jon. 23, the national insti- 
tute received a new organization. The 
report on the state of the republic, of Feb. 
23, and that on the state of finances, 
March 12, were highly satisfactoiy to tlie 
nation, so short a time previously without 
mone^ and without credit. The con- 
struction of new roads and canals, and 
the foundadon of prizes and splendid insd- 
tudons, occupied the attention of all classes. 
It is generally, perhaps universally, stated, 
that Finland saw an infraction of the 
treaty or Amiens In the incorporadon of 
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Piedmont, die island of Elba, and the 
states of Panna, with the French empire, 
and in the armed mediadon in die amirs 
of Switzerland ; and these circumstances 
are alleged as strong instances to prove 
that Napoleon did not, in spite of his prot- 
estadons, wish for peace, because he com- 
mitted acts that would inevitably lead to 
war, and which England could not allow; 
but we have it from the chief of die French 
delegation for die conclusion of the peace 
of Amiens, that he iiifonncd lord Cornwal- 
lis, on several occasions, of die changes 
w'hich would take place in the relations of 
France and Italy. The English govem- 
nieiit was therefore instructed of these 
changes, and they were not the cause of 
die rupture of peace. When Mr. Pitt 
(q. V.) regained power in England, lord 
Whitworth ifvas sent to Paris, charged to 
demand the evacuation of Holland bv 
France, and die surrender of Malta, which 
had been declared independent by the 
treaty. The first consul felt mat mdig- 
nation at diis demand, and declared, when 
first infonned of it by his brother Joseph, 
diat “ the times of the Pom|)adours and Du 
Barrys were over, diat the French wished 
sincerely for peace, but for a peace be- 
coming honorable men.” Complaints ac- 
cumulated on both sides, without ever 
being adjusted ; and as matters dien stood, 
the minds of men rather exhausted than 
calmed, and the principles of the Frencli 
revolution, and die old onler of things, 
still in active opposition, lasting quiet was 
hardly to be expected from the peace of 
Amiens. March 13, Bonaparte announced, 
in a solemn audience of foreign ministers, 
the approaching rupture with England, 
lie attempted, however, new negotiations, 
even when the English ambas^or had 
demanded his passports. But after he 
had left Paris, Bont^rte laid an embar- 

f o (May 15] on all foreign vessels in the 
'ranch haroors ; the same was done by 
Great Britain on the 16tJi, and on die 18th 
she declared war. France was at peace 
with the German empire ; but, as die elec- 
torate of Hanover, part of the emnire, be- 
longed to George III, king of England, 
Morder occupied it, June 3, and that coun- 
try, by the treaty of Buhlingen, fell, without 
resistance, into the power of the French. 
All the anns, artillery, stores and horses of 
the Hanoverian army were delivered to die 
French, who found in Hanover such am- 
ple resources, that the French forces pro- 
vided themselves there with almost ev- 
ery thing necessary for prosecuting a war 
against Enffland. At this period, the ex- 
tensive works of defence on the French, 
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Belgian and Dutch coasts were begun, 
and the canals which were to unite the 
Rhine, Meuse and Scheldt. A circum- 
stance which will not fail to interest the 
student of Napoleon’s life, is, that, through 
madame Bonaiiarte, herself the daughter 
of a nobleman (see Jo86phine)f who was 
pleased with the society of the emigrants, 
because their manners corresjionded to 
those of her former life, the consul became 
more dispos^, perhaps, to connect the 
fauhwrg Soeint Germam with himself^ than 
the principle which had elevated him 
would have led him to be. The ancient 
nobility were ready to accept any thing 
from him, but still never considered him 
legitimate ; and if Napoleon acted on the 
high principle of pacifying and uniting alk 
France, he at least reaped little grati- 
tude firom the ancient nobility. They 
could not be reconciled to the new order 
of things till after the lapse of generations. 
Creorge 111 refused to raciiy tlie treaty of 
Suhlingen, but could not prevent the oc- 
cupation of Hanover. Now began the 
developementof that project which exert- 
ed so momentous an inftueuce tliroughout 
the reign of Napoleon — ^the continental 
system, which is treated of in a separate 
article, and which Napoleon considered 
as the only way to force England into a 
lasting peace with revolutionized France. 
It was the most gigantic political project 
ever attempted, to obtain which many 
wars were wag^ and thrones overturned 
and established, and which finally brought 
ruin on the contriver. June 20, 1803, he 
prohibited the importation of English com- 
modities mto France; but he also resolved 
to encounter England on English ground, 
and in all the French ports, from Havre 
to Osteiid, immense preparations were 
made for an invasion of the island. The 
plan of attacking the English on the other 
side of the chaimel, was not conceived of 
then for the first time since the revolu- 
tion, as Hoche sailed in 179G for Ireland, 
to assist the Irish insurgents. (See Hocke,) 
(A work has lately appeared, which con- 
tains some interesting information on this 
subject — ^the Life or Lord Fitz^rald, by 
Moore). Meanwhile, the En^ish fleets 
blockaded several French and Gem||in 
ports, tof^ther witli tlie Elbe and VVeser. 
. A conspiracy was soon after discovered, 
Februaiy 15, 1804, against tlie life and 
government of the first consul, and for tlie 
restoration of the Bourbons, tlie heads of 
which were Pichegru and George Cu- 
doiidal. Both were imprisoned, aiid, at 
different times, forty-five other participa- 
tors or strongly suspected persons, among 


whom was Moreau. At the beginning of 
the process against them, an event took 
plMo which seemed to be connected with 
this process, and which amazed France 
and all Europe— the arrest and execution 
of the duke of En^ien. (A full account 
of the latter, and the explanation of 
some important points of this tragic affair, 
are given in the article Enghien. Under 
Pichegru, and George Vadoudal, the reailer 
will find more particulars relating to the 
conspiracy.) The protests of Russia and 
Sweden ag^st the execution of the duke 
of Enghien, were answered by pointing out 
the secret artifices by which Uie English 
ministers Drake, at Munich, and Spencer 
Smith, at Stuttgart, had sought to intro- 
duce rebellion into France — a cham which 
was pronounced a calumny in England, 
where Drake and Smith had returned, but 
which was not disjiroved. These new at- 
tempts against the favorite of the nation, 
as well as against the internal peace of 
France, brought on the decision of the 
question. Is it necessary to re^tablish 
hereditary power in France ? much sooner 
than would otherw'ise have been possible. 
March 27, 1804, the senate first discussed 
the subject of confirming t)ie government 
by the establishment of hereditary power ; 
and, April 30, a proposal was made in the 
tribunate,. to commit the government to an 
emperor, and make it hereditary in Bona- 
parte’s &nily . Carnot was the only mem- 
ber who opposed tliis proposal. Addresses 
from all the departments came in, express- 
ing the wish to see the benefits of the 
revolution secured by a hereditary mon- 
archy. These proceedings were followed. 
May 18, by a senatua-consvlU^ presented 
to the first consul by a deputation of the 
senate, at the head of which was the sec- 
ond consul, Cambac^r^s, who addressed 
him, for the first time, witli tlie terms sire 
and ymr majesty. The senatus-constdte 
consisted of sixteen divisions, in which 
provision was mode for the succession, 
guardianship of a minor heir, the dignities 
of the empire, tlie oath to be taken by 
each emperor, two senatorial committees 
for the protection of individual liberty, and 
the liberty of tlie press, a superior impe- 
rial court, &c. Immediately after tlie 
publication of the setmliia-conmfe, Napo- 
leon — os he was now called, in the usual 
Style of nionarchs — appointed his broth- 
ers Joseph and Louis (the only ones who 
had been elevated to the rank of princes 
by the senatus-coiisidte), the former 
grand-elector, tlie latter, constable of the 
empire. The second consul, Cambac^^s. 
was made arch-chancellor of the empire ; 
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the third consul, Lebrun, arch-treasurer of 
the empire. The dignity of niarslml of the 
empire was conferred cm Beithier, Mumt, 
Moiicey,Jour(ian, ]\lass^ua,Augereau, Her- 
iiiulottc;, Sonhyflrune, Laiiiie8,Mortjer,Ncy, 
Davousr, Jh.Msieres, &,c. Seven days allcr, 
the emperor i-eceived the oatli of fidelity 
from the senate, tiie tribunate, and the 
legislative body. The other authorities 
did not remain behindhand, and the cler- 
gy called Napoleon a Mattuthlas, a pious 
Onias, a second Jehushuplmt, &c. 3Iean- 
wliile, tlie process against George, and 
the Others mentioned abtne, wasconclud- 
e<l. Pichegrii liad been ibund dead in 
prison, April (>. Tlni enemies of Napole- 
on accused him of the murder of I’ichegru, 
as well as of that of the Eiiglisli captain 
Wright (see IVri^ht ) ; hut against all proh- 
abili^', as is now generally acknowledged. 
Savary, duke of Rovigo, has also satisfac- 
torily deieiided himself against this charge. 
(Respecting Pichegru’s death, see also the 
article Otranto.) Moreau, who was privy 
to the cons{)iracy, without being precisely 
an accessory, w'as ailjudged to die ; hut 
public opknou, as well as Napoleoifs re- 
luctance to sign the dcath-wan-ant of the 
victor of Hohenlindcn, saved Jiiin. (Sec 
Moreau.) George ami nine others were 
executea. Of the rest, part were pardon- 
ed by the emiKjror — of whom even Bour- 
rienne says, that he took a real pleasin*e in 
pardoning — part sentenced to imprison- 
ment. (See Polignac.) Louis XVTII was 
at W arsaw when the news of Napoleon’s 
elevation to the imperial dignity reached 
him, and he issued a protestation against 
it, June 6, 1804. Napoleon liod taken the 
tide of cni|)eror undoubtedly for several 
reasons; 1. If hereditary monarcliy was re- 
quired in France, it was certainly a mon- 
archy totally difTerent fmiri the former 
one, and, theretbro, it was advisable to 
choose a name whi<*.h would not recall 
the ideas of ancient royalty, and offend 
the people’s ear. 2. Na})oleon wished for 
a transition from the republic to monar- 
chy ; he could call himself emperor of the 
republiCf and did so (for instance, on the 
first coins of the empire); he never could 
have called himself kinff of the republic. 
3. It comported l>etter with the vastness of 
his views, and he was gratified to call to 
mind, in his actions or institution.s, the 
Western empire of Charlemagne.* July 

* The title of emperor of the Frmrhf and not 
emperor of France^ was given to Napoleon, as the 
first constitution of the revolution gave to Louis 
XVI the title kin^ ^ the Frenchy wnicb was again 
conferred on Louis Philip to indicate that the sove- 
reign is merely the hesm of the government, and 
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15, 1804, the legion of lionor was sol- 
emnly consecrated in the eliurch of the 
Invalides. The ctJremtMjy was fierfonncd 
with much pump, and was calculated to 
extinguish the recollections of the former 
kingdom, by substituting a new and impe- 
rial }K>inp, yet accompanied by strong 
marks ol‘a popular cliuructer, gniwiiig out 
of the principle on wliich the new eiii]>iro 
was fomidt;d. This celebration has been 
several times described; for instance, in 
Bourrieiiue. The cardinal-legate celebrat- 
ed the muss. August 15, his birth-day, Na- 
poleon uppeuriMi ill the C4iiiip of Boulogne, 
and on the next day distributed the cross 
of tlie legion of honor, after the legiona- 
ries had Uiken the oath* in the presence 
/>f 80,000 iiK'ii. 110101*0 Napoleon left 
Boulogne, he fimiided prizes for the 
pnimotion of science urnl industry, agri- 
culture included, to be distributotl < very 
ten years by tlie hand of the emperor; 
but in the great events which took place 
alierwarils, this institution was fiirgotten. 
He then went with the empress to Brus- 
sels, Ai\-la-(yhapelle and Muyence. All 
the German princes immediately acknowl- 
edged the emjieror; the Genimn emperor 
only making the condition that the Fnmch 
emjMU'or should re<*ognise him as he- 
reditary emp(*ror of Austria. England, 
Sweden and Russia, only, refused at first 
to ae,kiiowledgo Na|K>leon. The pope, 
who, since lliti limes of Pejiin the Sliort, 
had never anointed mid crowned a sove- 
reign but at Rome, consented to go to 
Paris to be ]>reseiit at the eoronatiun of 

not the owner of the country ; so tliat his power is 
limited to controlling the actions of men, and 
does not extend to the disposition of tlieir properly. 
Defenders of the ‘‘right fhvine" rrcnuenlly ridicule 
this title, which expresses whal F redcrie the Great 
said of himself, “ 1 am hut the highest olficer ol the 
state 'y* and philosophers, like Ih'gol, have attempt- 
ed to prove that it docs not express the true rela- 
tions of a sovereign, which they consider essen- 
tially diHereiit from those of a chief magistrate. 
This form, however, of rclcrring to tlie people in- 
stead of the country, in the royal title, is very old, 
and was used in feudal times, when the king 
was hut primwt inter pares ^ and could not claim 
any right to interfere witJi the land or property 
of the other nobles. Among oilier iiislances are 
the following ; An enga^einont Iwtwcen Philip II 
of France, and Kichard of England, was signed 
thus : Moi PhUijriiey -roi des Frani^ois, envera 
Richard nwn amiy et mon JidHe vassal: Moi 
Rickard f roi des Anglais, enrers Philijrpe, mon. 
seigneur et mon ami. riiilip IV of France ( 1285— 
1314) calls himself, in -his famous letter to pope 
Boniface, roi /les iFran^ois. (See it, c. g., in OhSi- 
leauhriand’s Etudes, vol. iii, p. il31.) Even the 
sovereign of Prussia is called, in Latin, always 
rex Borusaorum ; and the Romans frcoucntly used 
the same form, as, rex Rojnanorum, Macedonum. 

* See, for this oath, our article Legion of Honor. 
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N^oleon, which took place December % 
1804, after the senate had set forth the 
result of the votes ft>r and against a he- 
reditary emperor, December 1. It ap- 
])eared from 60,0()0 lists, kept for thb [)ur- 
pose, in 108 de[mrtmcnts, that out of 
three millions five hundred and seventy- 
four thousand eight hundred and ninety- 
eight voters, only two thousand five hun- 
dred and .sixty-nine votes were against the 
elevation of Napoleon to the throne. In 
the mean time, the fleet of Boulogne had 
been often ex{K)sed to the most ingenious 
\and repeated attacks by fire-ships of all 
Rinds, which, however, by the judicious 
iTieasiires of admiral Bruix, were almost 
entirely frustrated. Soon after, Bruix 
died. The death of this eminent ofticei^ 
was so much the more felt, as he would 
have l)oen of great service in the naval 
war w'hich threatened France, and which, 
in the case of Sjmin, had already begun, 
by the arbitrary capture, on the part of the 
English, of ftiiir royal register-shifis com- 
ing fix)m the La Plata, though S|min was 
entirely disposed for peace. Though the 
senat'kis-considte declared only Joseph and 
Louis princes, yet the sisters of the em- 
[leror wem soon treated as imperial prin- 
cesses, which had an effect upon the sta- 
tion of their husbands. Murat, husband 
of Napoleon’s youngest sister, and Eugene 
Beaunamais, were made nrinccs : the for- 
mer w'as also made grand-admiral of the 
empire, the latter arch -chancellor of the 
state. Soon after, an event happened 
which seems to be the first indication that 
Napoleon intended to make a marked dif- 
ference between the French state and the 
French empire — an idea which soon de- 
veloped itself rapidly. Napoleon’s eldest 
sister, Eliza, who had been married, since 
1797, to general Bacciocchi, received from 
the emperor the principality of Piombino, 
for her and her male descendants, but with 
this condition, that the hereditary prince 
should not have a right to ascend the tlirone 
l)efore he had received the investiture from 
the emperor of the French. The prince 
of Piombino entered, besides, into many 
obligations for this fief. In the l)eginniug 
of 1805, Napoleon wrote, witli his own 
liand, a letter to George III, offering to 
conclude jM?ace, for the welfare of Europe. 
George III had just then exiierienced 
a return of his mental disorder ; so that 
lonl Mulgrave, then secretary of state, 
wrote an answer to the French minister 
of foreign affairs, under date- of January 
14, stating that the king could not accept 
the proffer without consulting his allies ; 
and containing great praise of the empe- 
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ror of Russia, which indicated that this 
power was inclined to join the enemies 
of France. Napoleon may now have first 
determined to banish all remrd for the 
balance of power supported by England, 
and to adopt the idea of a federative sys- 
tem, in which France should have a pre- 
ponderating influence. January 12, a 
treaty was concluded with Spain, which 
put five vessels of the line and 5000 men 
at the emperor’s disposal. The emperor 
of the French could not well remain the 
president of tlie Italian republic. Depu- 
ties fn>m the latter came to offer him the 
crown of Italy, which he accepted, in or- 
der to place it u))on a younger head, as 
soon as the state of the nations would al- 
low it. He had in vain requested his 
brother Joseph to accept the crovvn of 
Lombardy. (See Joseph.) This was on 
March 17 ; and from that day he called 
himself emperor of the French and king 
of. Italy. The reason for his using the 
name of the countr}', in the second title, 
instead of that of the people, as in the first, 
is, that he considered his relations to 
France proper, and other countries under 
his sway essentially different. His au- 
thority over the latter was a matter of 
temporary expediency ; but his relation to 
France he deemed firm, and therefore his 
title, as French sovereim, was mode to ex- 
press precisely his authority. May 26, he 
crowned himself with the iron crown (q. v.) 
in the cathedral at Milan, pronouncing 
these words, whilst he took the crown from 
the altar : IHeu me la donne ; gore a qui la 
touche (God has given it to me ; wo to him 
who touches it) — words which became the 
device of the order of the iron crown, es- 
tablished after tlie coronation. The oath 
which Napoleon took was similar to tliat 
>vhich he had taken in France. June 7, 
Eugene Beauhamais was appointed vice- 
n>y of Italy, and the Ligurian republic 
was incorporated witli France, after the 
vote of the people to that effect had been 
obtained. With Genoa, also Parma, Pi- 
acenza, and Gnastalla, were added to 
France. The Po and Sesia were declared 
to be the division between France and the 
kingdom of Italy. The republic of Luc- 
ca was given as a principality to Felix 
Bacciocchi. Before Nai>oleon left ltdy, 
the convents were abolished, with the ex- 
ception of the charitable orders, or those 
which devoted themselves to instniction, 
and a few others, in order not to do too 
much at once ; and several other salutiuy 
regulations 'were made. Notwithstanding 
the benefits which his policy conferred im 
the country, these changes were < 
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ed as violations of the law of nations, and 
the incorponitioii of Genoa with the em- 
pire becatne the pretext for a war long i*e- 
solved upon. April 11, 1805, a treaty was 
('.oucludt^ between Russia and England, 
by which they engaged to use the most 
effective means to form a general coalition 
against France. An army of 500,000 men 
was to force this empire to restore the 
balance of power in Europe* England 
engage<l, besides furuisliing trooi)s, to )uiy 
l,"S0f000 pounds sterling annual subsidies 
for every 100,000 men furnished by her 
allies. *l’he various treaties betwt*,en Rus- 
sia, Austria, England, Sweden, <Scc., for 
thw purpose, should be road, as they con- 
tain many impoitant particulars. The 
French govcrnineitt even published socivt 
articles, agreed on between the powers, 
and providing that Lyons should be given 
to the king of Sardinia, and that iielgium 
should be placed in the same relations m 
which it was placed in 1815. Napoleon, 
though well informed of alltliose transac- 
tions, continued, apfiarcntly with the great- 
est zeal, the preparations for an inwision of 
England. He s]>oko the language of peace 
to Austria; but the Austrians imd already 
inarched, September 14, into 31uiuch. 
Napoleon called his army the grand anny. 
The plan of the campaign, with its vari- 
ous combinations and provisions, is a strik- 
ing exhibition of genius ; and the sagacity 
with which he made his victories conduce 
to his political objects, shows his great 
qualifications for ruling. September 25 
and 26, his army crossed tlie Rhine. Oc- 
tober 2, he concluded a treaty, iu Liid- 
wigsburg, with the elector of Wurtem- 
berg, which gave him a new accession of 
troops : on the same day, the Bavarians 
fonned a Junction with the French army. 
On the 3d, Bemadottc, who had super- 
seded Mortier in Hanover, marched with 
his corps through the neutral Prussian |kks- 
sossions in Franconia. Tims, on the 4tb, 
the Austrians were menaced on the flank 
and rear. On the 8th, Murat gained an 
important victory at VVcrtingeii. On th(5 
10th, Napoleon concluded a treaty with 
Baden, at Esslingeu. On the 14th, the 
Austrians were partially defeated at Uliii. 
On the 17th, Mack capitulated in Ulrn ; 
aud on the next day, another Austrian 
roiqis at Trochtclfingiui, and another at 
Bopfingen. Napoleon’s fortune seemed, 
nevertheless, to wttv<3r. On the 2lst, tiie 
French and Spanish fleet was aiiiiiiiiluted 
by Nelson at Trafalgar; the archduke 
Charles entered Italy ; Prussia put its 
troops in motion; the Russian cmjieror 
appeared himself iu Berlin, and persuaded 
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Frederic William to take part in tlie war : 
but the French advanced without delay 
into Austria ; and, November 13, Murat en- 
tered Vienna, and Napoleon, Schonbrunii. 
Heavy contributions were imposed upon 
tlie country (among other tiling, for the 
support of the orphans and widows of 
French soldiers who had died in the cam- 
paign) ; and uflor the (so called) battle of 
tilt) three emperors, at Austcrlitz (q. v.), 
December 2, the emperor Francis had an 
interview with Napoleon on the 4th, and 
on the 6th concluded an armistice. This 
was followed, December 26th, by the 
peace of Presbnrg, which tleprived Aus-* 
tria of some fine provinces, and aggraii- 
tlizcd Bavaria, Wiirt<?mbc.rg, and Ba- 
den. (See the article Prtshitrfr^ Peace oJ\) 
Such a series of ra|)id ami decisive victo- 
ries was almost unexampled. Acoiiventioii 
had lieeii previously conchulcd with Prus- 
sia, at Vienna, December 15, giving to that 
country Hanover, and thereby severing 
l^russia from England. The new king of 
Bavaria gave his daughter in marriage to 
the stc})-soii ofNapoleon; Stejihonie iieaii- 
liaruais, niece of tlie empress Josephine, 
was inan ied to the crown-prince of Ba- 
den. A dectree of the senate conferred on 
the emperor the title of Great. Pitt, his 
implacable enemy, had died, January 23, 
1806. March 2, Naiioleon pixiclaiined to 
the legislative body the dominion of 
France over Italy. March 16, Na|K)leoii 
created his brother-in-law Murat duke of 
Gleves and Berg, mid, on the 30th, his 
brother Jaseph king of Nn]>les and Sicily, 
after the latter had occiqiied that kingdom 
with French troojis, because Ferdinand, 
king of Naples, had allowed 20,000 Eng- 
lish and Russian soldiers to land, contrary 
to his engagements with France (see the 
article Joseph^ in the Appendix of vol. vii) ; 
Venice was united with France ; Guostal- 
lu was given U) Pauline, the sister of 
Na)K)leo]i ; Neufchatel to Bcrthier, the 
minister of woi*. The fuiniiy law of March 
31 closely connecteil all the nienibers of 
the itniierial family, with all their do- 
minions, to the emperor, who saw no oth- 
er way of overcoming Eiighmd, and forc- 
in^j her to conclude peace, than hy de- 
priving her of all influence on tlie conti- 
nent; and this he intended to eflbct by 
extending liis power u.s far os possible.- 
Besides, he had seen that the other powers 
of the coiithieiit would not fulfll their 
pi-omises without the cotiqiulsioii of tear. 
This taniily law, liowever, could never 
have continued, if a successor of less mil- 
itary and political talent hud followed him, 
as was to be expected. May 24, his brother 
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Louis also received a crown, Napoleon 
transiiiiitiiig the Batavian republic into the 
kingdom of Jlolland. Talleyrand and 
Bernoflotte were created dukes. Domains 
in the conquered countries were the re- 
wards of the generals and ministers. July 
12, 18(K), the confederacy of the Rhine 
(q. V.) was ibmied in Paris, and Napoleon, 
us its protector, became the ruler of the 
greati'r part of Germany ; and the empe- 
ror Francis renounced, August (i, the im- 
perial tlirone of Germany ; imd, w'ithout 
u slrngglo, the ancient empire was dissolv- 
/ cd, after it had long ceased to be an em- 
‘’•j>ire in effect, and for all the piirjKjses for 
which govcniments are established. VVhat- 
ovor the dreams of some fancifid politi- 
cians may have been, and continue to be, 
cv<-*ry unprejudiced obseiTer iniisi confess 
that the dcstniction of the Gennan empire 
was n(?cessiiry. A few notes were written, 
and the enqilro fell to dust, like those bod- 
ies which retain their form for a long time 
wJieii undisturbed, but crumble as soon ns 
touched. In the article Prussia^ we have 
spoken of the ])aiiiful and einbarnissiiig 
situation of that, country in relation to 
France and England. At the i)eginning 
c»f IHOt), England declared w'ar against 
Prussia, for having Uiken possession of 
Hanover; yet Fox, no>v prime minister of 
Great Britain, showed himself willing to 
treat respecting fieace with France ; but 
when the Prussian mnhassador learned 
that the restitution of Hanover was s|)o- 
kt‘n of us one of the conditions of a peace 
lKJtvve(*n France and England, it may be 
.said that war between Prussia and France 
Wius certain ; and when Napoleon estab- 
lished the confcderiwy of the Kliine, 
i^riLssiu thought it her duty to endeavor to 
ch(*ck his growing ])ower in Germany. 
She (lcclare(l war, and the combined Prus- 
sian and Suxoii army, consisting half of 
foreignei-s, was totally routed, October 14, 
180(), ill a double battle at Aiicrstadt and 
Jena, a long description of which is given 
under the head of Jena. Before tlie battle 
of Jena, NaiMileou directed u letter to tlie 
king of Prussia, in order to try to stop the 
effusion of blood, dati'd Gera, October 12. 
Saxony was sejmrated fi-oiii the alliance 
with IViissiii, and the scattered portions of 
tlie army of tiie latter submitted to the 
enemy, whilst almost all her fortress(?s tell 
by treucliery or cowardice. Octolier 27, 
Na|K)lcnii made Ins entry into Berlin, and 
organized a government for the conquer- 
ed Prussian territories.* General Alortier 

* The pardon of prince Halzfcld (q. v.J, at this 
time, is a ulcasiiig incident in Napoleon’s life. In 
the heat ot political excitement, whose cficct is ol- 


had occupied the principality of Fulda, 
and driven the elector of iiesst; out of his 
country. The house of Brunswick was 
declareil to have ceased to reign, on ac- 
count of the celebrated manifesto issued 
by the duke, which, however, Avas drawn 
up by French emigrants. S5orne negotia- 
tions for peace, which took place at Gliar- 
lotteiiburg, near Berlin, were fruitless. iNo- 
venibcr 21, Napoleon issued the famous 
Berlin decree, declaring Great Britain 
ill a slate of blockade, and strictly pro- 
hibiting all intercourse with her. (See 
Continental System.) The French armies 
continued to advance. At Posen, Napo- 
leon promised to the long-wronged Poles 
the rastoration of their kingdom. A Rus- 
sian army hastened, indeed, to aid the king 
of Prussia ; lait the battle of Piiltimk, De- 
ccmlier 2(1; tlie bloody battle of Eylaii, 
Feliruaiy 7 and 8, 1807 (see Eylau ) ; the 
ciipitiilation of Dantzic ; the division of 
the Russian power by tlie Turkish war ; 
the skiriiiisii at Hcilsberg; June 10 ; at 
Ostnilenka, on the }2tb ; and tiic battle 
of Friedland (cp v.),oii the 14th, — finally re- 
sulted ill a truce on the 21st ; and, on the 
7th of July, in a peace between Russia 
and France, and, on the Oih, beUveen 
France and Prussia, at Tilsit. In the arti- 
cle JHlsitf Peace of, are given the results of 
this peace, the main features of which 
were, that Pnissia lost upAvards of four 
millions of subjects, and had to pay exor- 
bitant contributions. Her principal for- 
tresses remained in the pow’er of the 
French until all Avns paid. The iiCAvly- 
created diiehy of Wai-saAv Avas given to 
tlie elector of riaxoiiy, who was promoted 
to the royal dignity. A new kingdom was 
composed of Hessia, Bninswick, Hanover, 
Osiiubruck, and part of Prussia, reaching 
to tlie Elbe, called the kingdom of West- 
phalia (q. V.), the crown of Avhich was 
given to Jerome, the youngest brother of 
the emperor, married to a princess royal 
of AVurtenilierg. (See Jerome.) What- 
ever vieAVs Napoleon himself entertained 
resjKjcling these newly -created kingdoms 
— ^whether they were at some future time 
to give w'ay to institutions more calculated 
for stability and independence, or Avhether 
he actually thought it possible and desira- 
ble to establish, in this way, a ])ermanent 
dcpiMidencc of foreign coiintrii's iqion 
Fi*aiict — a view Avhich can hardly be os- 

wavs to exaggerate or distort, this panltin of Hatz- 
fciil Avns caileil a ihcatrical display ; as if. at that 
inoincnl, Napoleon either ucudod, or ooiild expect, 
to coiiriliate the Prussians. Similar censures^ 
wens also oAen cast on his offers of peace, to^ 
stop the effusion of blood. 
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cribed to him, as the impracticabilitv of it 
was too evident (the existence of this sys- 
tem of foreign dependencies resting upon 
his personal encrgi^ and the strange con- 
flict of interests in Europe) — we say, 
whatever were his views, it ought to be 
remembered, that he abolished aristocratic 
privileges in the conquered countries, and 
transplanted thither various institutions, 
founded on liberal principles, the free op- 
eration of which, of course, was impeded 
by the protracted wars in Europe. Na- 
poleon returned to France, and received 
in Paris tlie visits of tlie German princes. 
In destroying the power of Prussia, he 
probably had three objects : 1. to defirive 
Russia of a power ever ready to unite it- 
self witli her, in her attacks upon the new 
order of things, particularly since the spo- 
liation of Poland, in which they both shar- 
ed ; 2. to be safe against attacks from the 
east, whilst his attention was attracted to 
the west ; 3. to ensure the rigorous observ- 
ance of the continental system aton^ 
the coast of the Baltic. The interview of 
Napoleon and Alexander, at Tilsit, result- 
ed in a personal friendship lietween the 
two monarchs, promoted, perhaps, by the 
late conduct of England towards the em- 
peror of Russia. England suspected die 
conclusion of secret articles of jieace be- 
tween them, and insisted on knowing 
them. As this was refused, she feared that 
Denmark, unable to maintain her neutral- 
ity in such a state of things, would yield 
up her ships to supply the French loss at 
Trafalgar. The English cabinet, there- 
fore, resolved to possess themselves of the 
Danish fleet, and succeeded, September 7, 
after the bombardment of Copenhagen. 
The Danish fleet consisted of 18 vessels 
of the line, 15 frigates, 6 brigs, and 25 
^n-boats. The fate of Denmark, at this 
time, was the harder, as she had honestly 
struggled to preserve her neutrality ; but, 
in great political crises, it is impossible 
either for nations or for individuals to re- 
main neutral. One of the first measures 
of Napoleon, after his return to St. Cloud, 
July 27, 1807, was the dissolution of the 
tribunate. On the other hand, the cour des 
comptts was established, containing, as be- 
fore the revolution, three departments ; — 
one for the expenditure ; another for the 
revenue ; and the third for the expendi- 
ture and revenue of the cities and com- 
munities. His attention to internal im- 
provement was unabated.* Still further 
to straiten England, Napoleon now shut 

* His attention to this subject appears from ma- 
ny documents, and is strikingly snown in the fob 


up the mrts of the ^renean |)eninsula. 
Portugal which has, for the last century, 
always been dependent on England, at- 
tracted particularly Napoleon’s attention. 
Spain, ever since 1795 subservient to 
France, had been so merely fh>m fear ; 
and, when Napoleon, in 1806, was occu- 
pied with IVussia, Godoy, the prince of 
peace, had issued a proclamation, calling 
upon the Spaniards to take up arms against 
the common enemy, who, however, was not 
nanied more definitely. Pnult (q. v.) (M6- 
moirts sur la Rivolutian tPEsp.) ascribes 
Napoleon’s conduct towards Spain, to his 
lieiiig irritated by tliis foolish proclama- 
tion ; but the plans of Na))oleon were not 

hming letter, which was published in No. 12 of 
the Revue Britannique. It shows his large, pen- 
etrating, prospective views, and constant refer- 
ence to jwsterit}’', and to their opinion ; the ’ofty 
spirit in which he undertook labors of pracitcal 
utility; the blended familiarity and elevation of 
tone with which he addressea his ministers ; the 
impulse which he gave to his government by the 
paths w’hich he traced out for others to follow ; 
and his practical spirit. As it was not written for 
publication, it will not bo charged w'itii deception. 

“ FoNTAiifCBUAU, Nov. 14, 1807. 

** Monsieur Cretet,-^ 

“ You have received the imperial decree by which 
I have authorized the sinking fund to lend S, 000,000 
francs to the city of Paris. I suppose that you 
are employed in taking measures which may bring 
these works to a speedy conclusion, and may aug- 
ment the revenues of the city. In these works, 
there are some which Vrill not he very productive, 
but are merely for oniamenl. There are others, 
such as the galleries over the markets, the slaugh- 
ter-houses, &c., which will be very productive ; 
but to make them so will recpiire activity. The 
shops, for which I have granted you funds, are not 
yet commenced. I suppose you have taken up 
the funds destined for the fountains, and that you 
have employed them provisionally for the ma- 
chine at Marly. Carry on the whole with spirit. 
This system of advancing moii^ to the city of 
Paris, to augment its branches of revenue, is also 
intended to contribute to its cmbollisbiiicnt. My 
intention is to extend it to other departments. 

I have many canals to make : that from Dijon 
to Paris ; that fmm the Kiiiiic to the Sadne ; and 
that from the Rhine to the Scheldt. These three 
canals can be carried on as vigorously as could be 
wished. My intention is, iiidepontrcntly of the 
funds which are granted from I lie reveniiesof the 
state, to seek extraordinary funds for the three 
canals. For this purpose, 1 should like to sell 
the canal of St. Quentin, the produce of which 
might be employed to expedite the works of the 
canal of Burgundy. In fact, I would .sell even 
the canal of Laiiguodoc, and apply the proceeds 
to the construction of the canal Irom the Rhino to 
the Sadne. 1 suppose that the canal of St. Quen- 
tin might be sold for 8,000,000 francs ; that of 
Loing^r as much ; and the canal of Languedoc 
for more. There would then bo 80/X)0,000 pro- 
cured immediately, which 1 should employ in car- 
rying on^ the throe great canals with all possi- 
ble rapidity. I have the money ; the slate will 
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Kkely to be influenced by- the proclamation 
of a subject like Godoy. (q. v.) Between the 
agent of the latter at Paris (Izquicrdo by 
nanic^ and the French court, a convention 
was signed, on October 27, at Fontaine- 
bleau, ill which it was provided that the 
house of Braganza should cease to reign in 
Portugal, which was to lie divided into 
Nortli Lusitania, for the king of Etruria, 
who was to restore Tuscany to France ; 
South Lusitania, for Godoy, as a sovereign 
prince ; and the central provinces, which 
were to be subsequently disposed of 
Na]X)]eon had informed tlie prince regent 
t)f Portugal, in August, “ that he must 
give up all coimexion with England, con- 

josc nothing : on the contrary, it will ^ain ^ since, 
if it loses the revenues of the canals of Loing, ISt. 
Uuentin, and that the south, it will gain the 
product of the canals of the Scheldt, Mapolcon, 
and ]turguudy ; and when these works are com- 
pleted, if circumstances permit, 1 shall sell these, 
in order to make others. Thus my object is to 
pursue a directly opposite course to England, or 
to what is proposed to be done there. In England, 
a charter would have been granted, for coiistnict- 
iiig the canal of tSt. (iuentin, and the work would 
iiave been left to capitalists. 1 have, on the con- 
trary, lx*gun by constructing the canal of St. 
Quentin. It has cost, I believe, 8,000,000 francs ; 
it will produce 500,000 francs. 1 shall, then, lose 
nothing by selling it to a company fur what it has 
cost me } since, with this money, I shall construct 
other canals. Make me, I beg of you, a report up- 
on this subject ; otherwise, w'e shall die without 
seeing these three canals navigated. In fact, it is 
six years since the canal of 8t. Quentin was be- 
gun, and it is hot yet finished. Now, these canals 
arc of much more importance. The expense of 
that of Burgundy is estimated at thirty millions. 
What can be expended from the general funds of 
the state, does not exceed a million yearly ; the 
departments do not fiiniisli more than 500,000 
francs. It would, then, require twenty years to 
finish this canal. What may not hap|>en in this 
time 1 Wars and inefficient men will come, 
and the caiiaU will remain unfinished. The canal 
from the Khtnc to the Scheldt will also cost a 
large sum. The general funds of ihe .slate are not 
sufiiciciit to carry them on as quickly as we could 
wish. The canal of Napoleon is in the same sit- 
uation. Let me know how much it will im possi- 
ble to oxpeixl yearly on each of these three ca- 
n.'ds. I suppose that, without injuring other works, 
we might allow to each, yearly, tliree or four mil- 
lions and that thus, in five or six years, we might 
see them tdl navigated. You will iufonn me how 
mucli the existing imposts will furnish for these three 
canals j how much i have granted for 1808, and 
the supplementary funds which 1 granted in 1806, 
for carrying on the.se works with the greatest activ- 
ity. You >^11 propose to me to sell the three canals 
already finished, and at what price it would be best 
to sell them. I take upon myself the charge of find- 
ing purchasers : then we shall have money in abun- 
dance. You must tell mC; in your report, how 
much the three which I wi.sh speecTily Xo finish arc es- 
timated to cost, and compare it with the sums which 
Uie throe old canals have cost that I wish to sell. 

** You understand what 1 wish. My intention 
is, to go beyond your report. Perhaps it will lead 
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fbicate ^ English merchandise in Portu- 
guese ports, and adhere, without reserve, 
to the continental system, if the house of 
Braganza wished to remain on the tluxine” 
demand which it was actually impos- 
sible to fulfil, besides being inconsistent 
with the oath taken by every ruler of Por- 
tugal. When a French and ^anish ar- 
my approached, he and his family em- 
barked, November 29, for Brazil: the 
next (lay, Junot entered Lisbon, and the 
conquest of Portugal was completed. 
The i>oliticaI state of Spain at this time 
was cieplorable, and the condition of the 
Spanish court shocking. It consisted of 
a king, universally called irupte and tm- 

to opening a fund for public works, into which the 
proceeds of the navi^tion of the canals would 
be immediately thrown. We might thus grant to 
this the proceeds of the sale of tW three canals, 
and of others besides, if there are any which can 
be sold. With this institution we should change 
the face of the country. 

** I have made the glory of my reign to consist 
in changing the face of the territory of my empire. 
The execution of these great works is as ncces- 
Scuy to the interest of my people as to my own 
satisfaction. I attach equal importance and great 
glory to the suppression of mendicity. Funds are 
not wanting ; but it seems to me that ihe work 
proceeds slowly, and, meantime, years arc passing 
away. Wc must not pass through this world with- 
out leaving traces which may commend our mem- 
ory to posterity. 1 am going to be absent fur a 
month. Be ready on the 15m December to an- 
swer all these questions, which you will have ex- 
amined ill detail, that I may be able, by a general 
decree, to put the finishing blow to mendicity. You 
must find, before the loth December, in the re- 
served funds, and the funds of the communes, the 
necessary means for the support of sixty or one 
hundred houses for the extirpation of 'bcggaiy. 
The places where they shall be creeled must be 
dcsi^iated, and the regulations completed. Do 
not ask me for tliroe or four months to obtain fur- 
ther instructions. You have young auditors, intelli- 
gent prefects, skilful engineers ; bring all into ac- 
tion, and do not sleep in the ordinary labors of 
the bureau, it is necessary, likew'isc, that, at 
the same time, all that relates to the admiiiistra 
tion of the public wrorks, should be completed j so 
that, at the commencement of the fine season, 
France may present the spectacle of a country 
w'itliout a single beggar, and where all the popu- 
lation may be in action to embellish and render 
productive our iininense territory. 

“ You must, also, prepare for me all that is ne- 
cessary res|)ecting the measures to be taken for ob- 
taining frem the draining of th% marshes of Cot- 
teiitiii and Hochefort, money for supporting the 
fund for public works, and for finishing th& arain- 
ings^r preparing others. 

The winter evenings are long ; fill your J^rt- 
folios, that we may be able, dunng the evenii^ 
of these three months, to discuss the means wr 
attaining great results. 

** U|M>n this, &c. 

“ Napoleoh.” 

it 


M* CuBTET, my ministov of ihe interior.** 
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hkH; — ^which, indeed, the conduct of 
Charles IV shows that he must have been ; 
— acrimmal queen, who did not even ob- 
serve appearances ; an ambitious and in- 
tri^ing favorite and prime-minister ; and 
an heir-apparent conspiring against his fa- 
ther’s throne. A conspiracy of the prince 
of Asturias induced even the king to make 
public avowals, which proved the truth of 
all the scandal, political and domestic, re- 
Enecting the r^al family, that many, till 
then, had not fiilly credited. These cir- 
cumstances had t^en place when NajM)- 
leon made a joumev to Italy, towonls the 
end of 1807. In Venice he sow Joseph, 
king of Naples; and when he returned to 
Mantua from Venice, he met his brother 
Lucien, who had come thitlier from 
Rome. Some have believed that he then 
offered the latter the crown of Spain; 
but we cannot judge whether he had 
then fully formed the project of placing a 
new race on the S])anish tlirone. In the 
article Joseph (Appendix to vol. vii), it is 
stated that, at a later period, Lucien was 
offered tlie crown of Naples, when Jo- 
seph exchanged it for the crown of 
Spain. Eugene at tliis time was made 
prince of Venice, his infant daughter 

S rincess of Bologna, and Melzi d’Erile 
uke of Lodi, and tlie order of the iron 
crown wa» extended. The kingdom 
of Etruria was changed again into tlie 
grand-duchy of Tuscany, and added pro- 
visionally to France. The queen Maria 
Louisa, of Etruria, returned to Spain. Dec. 
17, 1867, Napoleon issued the famous de- 
cree of Milan (see Continental System), 
which was followed by a still severer de- 
cree, of JanuaiT 11, 1808. In the same 
month, Kehl and Castel, Wesel and Flusii- 
ing, were united to the French empire. 
General Miollis marched into Rome, oc- 
cupied it, and kept the jiope in a state of 
dependence, but not, as many have be- 
lieved, in order to prevent him from im- 
peding the execution of the plans re- 
specting Spain. A hew hereditoiy no- 
bility waa now created, in order, as the 
emperor expressed himself to give the 
im^rial throne the requisite dignity, and 
to excite a praiseworthy emulation in the 
hearts of Jne French. The titles of the 
new nobdity were tho^ of the feudal 
times ; yet no privileges were attached to 
these titles. This blow was considered 
the old nobility more severe than any 
previous one, and, perhaps, was so. This 
event took place a short time before the 
‘great changes in Spmn. (For a connected 
relation of these occurrences, and for the 
war in Spain, see the articles Spain, and 


Joseph.) The schools and institutions of 
instruction in the whole empire were uni- 
formly organized, but in a military man- 
ner ; and a new religious catechism was 
])repared for the French empire, which 
was oflensive to the thinking part of the 
nation, though the object of it was proba- 
bly to deprive certain fanatics of the in- 
fluence which they exerted over tlie un- 
informed ^gainst Napoleon and the new 
order of things. The English landed hi 
Portu|^, and the Portuguese showed a 
great disposition to rise against the French. 
Napoleon brought about the congress of 
Erfurt, in order to make one more effort 
to establish |)eace, or at least to secure 
himself on tlie east, that he might devote 
flis whole strength to tlie reduction of tlie 
Pyrenean {leninsulo, particularly as Aus- 
tria had shown a great dis|K)sitioii to break 
once more with France. The article Er- 
furt contains some rietails respecthig this 
congress, which took [ilace in Sept., 1808, 
and at which the ein)>eror Alexander a]>- 
jieared, with many other potentates. The 
reader will find tlicre also the joint letter 
ofNapcileon and Alexander to Geoige III. 
England, however, refiised to enter into 
negotiations for peace, and replied to the 
letter by a public note, written by Can- 
ning ; as a diflerent mode of answer, said 
the minister, would have amounted to an 
acknowledgment of the title of Napoleon. 
October 18, Napoleon returned to St. 
Cloud : on ^e 29th, he set out for Spain, 
w-liere his presence brought victory to the 
French arms. But threatening move- 
ments of the Austrian cabinet speedily 
obliged him to return. Austria declared 
war April 9, 1809. Napoleon entered In- 
golstaclt on the 18th. On the 20th, he 
defeated the Austrians at Abenslx^rg; on 
the 21st, at Landshut ; on the 22d, at Eck- 
mhhl (see Eckmiihl ) ; on the 2*'kl, at Rat- 
islion ; and on the 12th of May, Vienna ca- 
pitulated. An attempt to excite the llun- 
iprians to insurrection was unsuccess- 
ful ; Olid in Tyrol, then Ixdoiiging to Ba- 
varia, the peasants took up unns against 
the French, lieiiig proinis(3d support by a 
letter of the Austrian empemr, and after- 
wards shamefully abandoned. (See Ho- 
fer.) Even in the north of Germany, an 
msurrectionaiy sinrit broke out. (See 
SchiU.) Oil the 2lst and 22d of May, Na- 
poleon lost the battle of As|)en] (q. v.) and 
Easlingen ; but the Italian anny came to 
his aid ; and, after the battle of Raab, June 
14, the Austrians also lost, July 5th and 
6th, the battle of Wagrain (q. v.), which re- 
sulted in the truce at Znay m, July 12. The 
Tyrolese alone continued to fight with 
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success, and the duke of Brunswick-CEls 
escaped the pursuit of a superior force. 
But the occupation of Walcneren by the 
English (see OtranJto)^ the capitulation of 
Flushing, Auwst 15th, and tlie conquest 
of tlie Ionian Islands, October 9th, did not 
affect tlie success of Napoleon in Austria. 
On the Idth, a German youth of the name 
of Staps (q. V.) attempted to stab him in 
Schdnbrunn. Meanwhile he had united, 
May 17, 1809, the whole of the States of 
the Church with France. Pius VII (q. v.} 
had no arms but excommunication, ana 
this he pronounced, June 12, against the 
emperor. For tliis he was carried to 
France, where Napoleon thought he could 
deprive him of all political influence. 
October 14, peace was concluded at VW 
enna. Austria lost some valuable prov- 
inces and its scacoasts. The Illyrian 
provinces Were made a French govern- 
ment. . The most important of tlie nego- 
tiations following this campaign was that 
for the hand of an Austrian princess for 
the eiiijieror, who, if his elevation to the 
im])erial dignity hud \yeen necessaiy, ac- 
cording to the general opinion, to give 
quiet to France, certainly wanted a son 
for the hnii establishment of his throne, 
and the security of the laws and institu- 
tions connected with it. Hard as it was for 
him to separate from Josephine, the step 
was one that might have been expected ; 
but whether he acted the wisest part in 
marrying aii Austrian princess is another 
question, not to be discussed here. (See 
CJtranto,) December 2, Napoleon cele- 
I (lilted the aniiiversary of his coronation at 
Paris with unusual iiomj) — a festival re- 
markable for the great numlier of sove- 
iidgns from Germanv and other parts of 
£uroi)e, who atteiuled it, and for tlie 
speech which Napoleon delivered on that 
day in the hall of the legislative body, and 
which was directed much more to all Eu- 

of^e numerous deiiartmente of France. 
December 16, a decree of the senate annul- 
led tlie marria^ between Napoleon and 
Josephine. March II, 1810, the nuptials 
of the emperor with the archduchess Ma- 
ria Louisa (q.v.| of Austria were celebrated 
in Vienna, ana, April 2, cardinal Fesch 
jierformed the marriage ceremony at Par- 
is. Peace had also bi^n concluded, Jan. 
6, 1810, with Sweden, on the basis of the 
continental system. March 1, moreover, 
tlie viceroy of Italy was appointed hered- 
itary grand-duke of Frankfort, as suc- 
cessor of the prince primate ; the remain- 
ing part of Hanover was united with the 
kingdom of Westphalia ; and, on the 16th, 
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the king of Holland was compelled to 
make great concessions. He therefore 
unexpectedly resigned his crown, July 1, 
which he could no longer wear with in- 
dependence and honor (see Louis Bona- 
parte) ; and on the 9th, the incorporation of 
the whole kingdom with the French em- 
pire was declared. A similar fate befell 
Valais and the countries of the German 
confederacy at the mouths of the Ems, 
Weser and Elbe, the Hanseatic towns, 
Oldenburg, a portion of the grand-duchy 
of Berg, and even some parts of West- 
phalia, which the king was obliged to 
cede. A great portion of Europe was 
subjugated. Spain alone continued to 
fight. England remained unconquered, 
and Russia was still a formidable power. 
Witli America, too, differences arose re- 
specting the continental system *, for this 
reason the decrees of Berlin and Milan 
were ostensibly revoked, April 28, 1811. 
But tlie tariff of Trianon, as it was called, 
the continued captures and burning of 
English and colonial goods, indicted still 
deeper wounds. Napoleon stood on the 
pinnacle of his power, which, if possible, 
was still more consolidated by the young 
empress giving birth to a prince, March 20, 
1811, to whom, even before his birth, had 
been given the title of king of Rome. (See 
Reichstadt,) About the end of the year 
new differences arose with Russia and 
Sweden, Sweden was easily deprived 
of its Gcnnan provinces, Jan. 27, 1812. 
Preparations on the most extensive scale 
were soon after made in France against 
Russia. The difference between France 
and Russia, it is generally stated, was caus- 
ed by Napoleon’s annexing the territory of 
several memliers of the confederation of 
the Rhine to France. Among these w’as the 
duke of Oldenburg, who refused to take 
Erfurt, witli the territory appertaining to 
it, in exchange for his duchv, and prefer- 
red to retire to tlie court of the emperor 
of Russia, his near relation. But, in fact, 
the chief muse of the war between Franco 
and Russia was, that Alexander W'ould 
not adhere so strictly to the continental 
system as he had promised to do at Erfurt. 
Napoleon ftiought that peace could not 
be obtained but by carrying this system 
through. He had made too many sacri- 
fices Sready, in maintiuning it, to be will- 
ing to give It up. Moreover, he saw that 
the two empires would necessarily come 
to war as soon as Russia should attempt 
to execute her plans upon Constantinople, 
which western Euro]^ could not permit. 
Napoleon was ffien at tlie head of such a^ 
force as he might never again be able to 
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commands and thought it a creat object 
to prevent the execution of me projects 
of Russian colossus. The fortnidable- 
ness of this gigantic power to the west of 
Europe, and the necessity of clipping the 
wings of its ambition, are now sufficiently 
* apparent But Napoleon ibresaw not the 
burning of Moscow, tuid the great impulse 
given tiiereby to the Russian ()eople. 
The winter, which set in several weeks 
earlier tliati usual, did tlie rest. The 
battalions of the French and allied ar- 
mies assembled in Gcrmtmy and Po- 
land. The Prussian tbrtresses and Dant- 
zic were still occupied by the French. 
Napoleon left St Cloud May 9. In Dres- 
den he collected around him the Ger- 
man kings and princes, the emperor and 
empress of Austria. June 24, he led 
Iiis army across the Niemen. Thus 
began the war with Russia. He called it 
the second Polish war. (See Russian- 
German War of 1812 — 15, forming a 
division of the article Russia.) Napo- 
leon’s genius, however, shone amidst his 
reverses, and amazes even amidst the 
hoiTors of the passage of the Berezina 
(November 2 <j and 27). How striking is 
the twenty-ninth bulletin, of Decembers! 
The battle of Leipsic, on the 16th, 17th 
and 18th of October, displayed all his 
talent, but its consequences were most 
disastrous to him. All liis energies were 
called into action in tiic series of con- 
flicts between the Marne and Seine, in 
February and March, 1814. In spite of 
the eiiTreaties of all who surrounded him, 
he nd'uscd to make pence. (Sec ChatU- 
lon. Congress at.) Several of his minis- 
ters, who thought his ruin certain, con- 
sidered it prudent to provide, in time, for 
themselves, especially Talleyrand. *1 iiey 
assisted the enemy on their way to Paris. 
The senate, too, fonnerly so submissive, 
rose against the cm|)eror, and the inse- 
curity of absolute power was strikingly 
demon^^trated. Marmont, at last, aban- 
doned his master. (18ee Marmont.) 
April 11, 1814, Napoleon signed the act 
of abdication, and tlie treaty, which left 
him the island of Elba, with sovereign 
power, the title of emperor, and an income 
of 2,000,000 francs. He abdicated with 
the words, “The allied powers having 
proclaimed that the emperor Napoleon is 
the only ol»tacle to the reestablishment 
of peace in Europe, the emperor Napo- 
leon, faithful to his principles, declares 
that he renounces, for himself and his 
heirs, the thrones of France and Italy, 
/because there is no personal sacrifice, 
even that of his life, which he is not 
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ready to make, for the welfare of France, 
and for the peace of the world.” At this 
point we may consider the history of the 
empire as, in the main, cIoscmI, and pause 
for a moment. I'he time has not yet ar- 
rived when Napoleon can l)o coolly esti- 
mated. It must be left to future genera- 
tions to consider calmly his whole cartJer, 
undisturbed by pc^i-soiial or party feeling, 
and iiiienibamissed by the multitude of 
details which now prevent the tnie liear- 
ing of his mousures from lieiiig seen. 
The opinions now entertained r(^s])ecting 
him may be classed, wc think, under the 
following heads : 1. 'Fhat lie wtus a usurp- 
er. This charge is prelbmMl by two vc*iy 
diftbrciit partic^s ; a. by the adh(u*cnts of 
legitimacy, who think his noblest course 
would have been to play the part of gen- 
eral Monk. Wc need not disinis^i this 
point, in this country, and in the year 
18^32. h. The charge of usuquition is 
also made by some rejiublicans. We 
have .already observed tliat, up to the 
time when Na|M)lcon took the reins of 
government, no republic, can Ihi said to 
have existed in France. We need then 
only ask, whether the tendency of Franco 
was towards a republic, and whether 
Napoleon ought to have lent his power to 
establish it, provided he could have seen 
the possibility of its pennancnce. I'ho 
forms of governments, important as they 
are, are but secondary com]>ared to the 
primary elements of national character 
and jiolitical condition, and are always 
defiendent on the latter. The preservation 
of the new |K>litico-social relations was 
first to be attended to. If a republic 
was incompatible with justice, safety of 
jierson mid property, inteniul ])enc,e, or 
national independence, the former ought 
to have given way to the latter. Wc? 
lielievc there are few peofile of judgment 
who, at present, maintain that, at that 
perio<], a republic, would have com|K>rted 
with the internal and extenial relations of 
France. Finnly attached as we are to 
republican institutions, we yet must ad- 
mit that, as there must be a diflbrcncc in 
the habitations of men, accorrling to the 
materials which they possess for their 
construction, so governments must diflbr 
with the character and condition of the 
governed. Republic's cannot exist with- 
out republicanism, and republicanism can- 
not 1)0 created by the forms of a consti- 
tution, but sprinj^ in a great measure, 
from the nature of men’s relations in ordi- 
nary life. Those forms of social connexion 
which are favorable to this spirit, it is, of 
course, the duty of every lover of liberty to 
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S rornotc. 2. There arc some who admire 
ra[>oleon, and acknowleilge that he did 
iiuich good to France, l)ut niuintaiii that his 
own genius and success led him astray ; 
that by degrees he deviated from the prin- 
ciple which had elevated him, and afforded 
the only firm basis of his power ; and 
tliut lie gradually gave way to princi- 
ples which must ruin him; that, more- 
^ over, he laid the foundations of numerous 
^ institutions which, if they had been de- 
veloi)ed, would have brought in again 
many of those evils which the revolution 
had just removed; and tliat he omitted 
tO lay tlie foundation of those institutions 
wJjicJi, if developed, would have i)ro- 
duced that wide-spreud political and 
social activity, on which true liberty caik 
alone rest ; but, on the contrary", deprived 
the nation of free action, and organized 
the whole body politic less in a civil than 
in a military’ manner; and that ambition, 
so natural to noble and elevated souls, 
overpowen’d him. If. Lastly, there are 
those w ho insist upon Najjolcon’s having 
sincerely w ished for peace ; that he had no 
desire lor renew ing w’ar after the peace 
of Lunevillc and of Amiens, but that he 
w’as forced to war by the unrelenting 
attacks of the aristocracjr of Euroiic, sup- 
j)orted by the money of P]ngland, w liich 
wtis itself ruled by its own aristocrac}'', 
who expected that Na^ioleon would ex- 
haust b'raiuT, and exasperate Europe, by 
continual conflicts. As his repeated of- 
frrs of peace -were spurned, he w’as un- 
able, they say, to establish in France 
institutions in acccmlance with free prin- 
ciples, wliich be sincerely wished to 
establish, and w hich he must have been 
desirous of establishing from his love of 
]M)sthumous fume, and from his knowl- 
eifge of the character of his age, in wdiich 
authority could no longer Ikj maintained 
mendy by bnite force, but required the 
Mippon of public opinion. They sum up 
the w'bole history of the empire in these 
few words : “ Napoleon w'as forced to 
w^nr by the h]nglish, and to the dictator- 
ship! by the >var.” Natxilcon used, not 
unfreqnently, to say to his confldants, 
"If a general peace is ever concluded, 
then only shall I be able to show myself 
such as I am, and become the moderator 
of Etiropc. France is enabled, by her 
high civilization, and the absence of all 
aristocracy, to moderate the extreme de- 
mands of the two princi])les which divide 
the world, by placing herselfbetween them, 
thus preventing a geneml conflagmtion, of 
which none of us could reasonably ex- 
pect to see the end, or guess the issue : ibr 
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that, I want ten years’ peac^, and the Eng- 
hsh oligarchy will not allow it” We quote 
his brother Joseph, as one to whom he 
disclosed himself in this way repeatedly. 
The latest events are melancholy com- 
mentaries in favor of Napoleon, wheth- 
er we do or do not approve entirely of 
his course, considering what the inter- 
nal state of France, as well as what tlie 
condition of Europe, required. — We re- 
turn to our brief biographical sketch. On 
the island of Elba, Napoleon occupied 
himself with literature, and the construc- 
tion of public works ; and whilst he was 
observing the discord of the European 
powers at the congress of Vienna, and the 
blind folly manifested by tlie Bourbons in 
France, the court pai)er8 of Paris repre- 
sented him as mad ! We are unable to 
state what caused him to return from 
EU>a precisely at the time when he did. 
lie embarked, Febniaiy 26, 1815, with 
UOO men, and landed, March 1, at Cannes, 
not far from Frejus, where he had landed 
sixteen years l)cfbre, on his rotum from 
Egypt ; and his march to Paris at this 
time might well be compared to his 
femner journey. On the voyage, he had 
written a proclamation, which set forth 
the reasons of his return, and of which he 
caused many copies to be made. Without 
encountering any royal troops, he advanced ' 
rapidly. March 7th, he first met a body of 
royal troo])s, conunanded by Labedoyere, 
who could not prevent them from joinhig 
Napoleon’s ^lards. The same evening, 
tlie gates of Grenoble were opened to 
him. Lyons w’^as entered on the evening 
of the lOtli. On the 13th, marshal Ney 
(q. V.) went over to him ; and March 20th 
he reached Paris, which Louis XVIII had 
left in haste, — an event which plainly show- 
ed, that the great majority of the French 
w’ere against the Bourbons, — and several 
distinguished persons, who had been al- 
ways unwilling to rally round Napoleon, 
now joined liiin, either considering his 
rettini indispensable, or at least the return 
of the Bourlxuis as the greatest evil which 
could befall France. The royalists now 
became liberals, and preached the cause 
of hbeity against the tyrant ! The mon- 
archs ni^nibled at Vienna declared Na- 
poleon out of the pole of national law, as 
the Bourlwiis had already given orders to 
hunt him dowm (courirsus), as the expres- 
sion was, by which Napoleon was put on 
the same tooting witli the lowest criminal. 
Wliilst he was exerting himself to collect 
and organize an aniiy, he caused the "addi- 
tional act” to lie added to the constiUitions 4. 
of theempire. Iii the preamble of this “ad- 
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ditional act,” >Yliich is, in several respects, 
more liberal than the charter of the Jlonr- 
bons of 1814, he declares that his object 
had been to establish a federative system 
over the continent of Euro|)e, and that lie 
had, on this account, delayed the devel- 
opeinent of individual liberty in France ; 
but that “ henceforth he has no other ob- 

i 'ect than to promote tlie weltai*e of Fnince 
)y giving security to liberty.” (See PeersJ) 
The battle of Waterloo (q. v.) defeated all 
liis ])lans and ho])es. lie i-eturned to Paris 
June ‘21,whert',at the requisition of the rep- 
resentatives, ln.‘ abdicated, on the 2J2d ; but 
this time not for himself and his heirs, but 
in favor of his son, Napoleon 11, wliich ab- 
flication, of course, was not accepted by 
the alli(ul powers, who had not ceased to 
acknowleclgc the Pourbous as rulers of 
France, though they were little disposed 
to make any great eft’ort to support th<' 
elder branch of this line, if the Fivnch 
should prove unwilling to receive them. 
Napoleon ix'tin'd to Malmaison, and, after 
some days, to Kocheft)rr, when* he found 
the frigates, destined I'or him, ready, but 
tlie harbor closely blockaded bv the 
English. He wished to embark ibr tln^ 
U. States. (Sec Joseph J^apoleotu) July 
3, the capital surreiidertjd to the en- 
emy, and Napoleon was ex|)osed to lie 
given up to the Bourbons by Foiiclie or 
Talleyrand. At the same time, being pn*- 
vented from sailing, he asked, July 10, 
the commander of the British ship Bel- 
lerophon, which lay oft' the port of Kocdie- 
fort, what he had to expect if he claimed 
the hospitality of the English. The an- 
swer was, that the commands of the ad- 
miml should be obtained. On the 14th, 
Napoleon sent once more to the British 
commander, who answ ered, that he luul 
not yet received onlers, but that he was 
authorized, if Nafioleon would embark 
immediately for England, to cany iiim 
thither, and to show' him every respect 
due to his rank. Napoleon accepted tln^ 
offer, and, despatching geuend Gourgaiid 
to the prince recent, with a letter, com- 
paring his own fate to that of Themislo- 
cles, he went on lioard, July 16; and the 
vessel immediately sailed for Torbay, 
where he w'as iiiKirmed, on the jiait of' 
tlie English government, that he was to 
lie conveyed as a nrisoner to St. Helena. 
On that island he lived from Octolier IH, 
1815, to May 5, 1821, at Longwood, re- 
ceiving from the English the title of “ gen- 
eral Bonaparte,” and watched by the com- 
missioners of the allies, as a Fiurofiean 
‘‘prisoner of stale. Napoleon was volun- 
tarily accompanied by general Bertrand, 
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with his wife and child ; count Montholon, 
with his wife and child ; count Las Cases, 
with his son, who was ohiiged to leave 
him in 1817 ; geneml Oourgaud, wdio rt»- 
tiirncd to Eurofie in 1818; and by several 
servants. Napoleoids life at St. Htdena 
has disarmed the hatred of many of his 
contemporaries, w hile it has increascul tlie 
respect of his adherents. He maintnined 
his character in the miseries of exile as ' 
in the palace of the Tuilcries. All the 
lH*rsons who served him at St. IfehMia 
tn.*ated him as emperor ; and he ujipre- 
ciated and returned their fidelity w'itli''* 
feelings of gratitude and friendship. The 
governor of tin* island, sir Hudson Lowe, 
w'atched him wdth unsparing rigor ; but 
Napohum still exhibited the immovable 
firmness which had imiviously distin- 
guished him. In no rt'spoct would he 
concede to the English the right to disjiose 
of his pei*son. When his physician, 
O’Meara, w'as ordered to leaver him, by the 
English governor, la* remained tor some 
months w ithout medical airl : the ])raycrs 
of his attendants, and the daily declining 
state of his health, could not induce him 
to admit a physician sent by the English 
governor. When he was no longer jM'r- 
inittod to go aliniad witlaiut militaiy es- 
cort, luf never h‘ft his habitation. His 
principal employment was the composi- 
tion of his inemoii*s. For recreation, 
he jilayed I’hess, or some one r(*ad to 
him, chii'fly tragedies. In the. confiden- 
tial circle, lie sjioke of his childhood and 
his fate with the calmness with w’hicli la* 
would have sjMiken of tlie history of an- 
tiipiity. Of the French at 8t. Helena, 
Na|Kj|eon was the most serene. He (*n- 
teitained for his son the most tender 
tdTection ; of France he spoke only with 
respect and love. His sickness first as- 
sumc'd a dangerous characti*r in thc! last 
six weeks of his lifi*. According to the 
I'higlish physicians, w'ho o])enod his 
body in the presemee of the physician An- 
tominarchi, sent to Najioleon from Italy, 
it was occasioned by a cancer of the 
stoiiiae.h. Napoleon was aware that his 
death was approaching, and spoke of it 
freqttenlly and with coiri|)Osure. When 
he heard from tlu; physician that he hocl 
but forty-eight hours to live, he asked 
general 'Bertrand to assist liim in making 
his will, which occupied them both about 
fifteen hours. His last dispositions con- 
lain several proofs of gratitude and kind- 
ness. At the hour of his death, no change 
was visible in his countenance. He ex- 
pired — on the field-bed whicli he had 
used at Auslcrlitz— with calmness, in the 
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arms of his faithful friends, Bertrand and 
Mouthoioii, at Longwood, May 5, 1821, 
alM)ut six o’clock in the evening, aged 
fifty-oiuj years and nine inontlis. May 9, 
he was buried in a valley of his own se- 
lection, with tlje military lionors of a gen- 
eral. Tlie voluntary companions of his 
exile, geneml Bertrand and Montholon, 
witli their families, returned, by way of 
lOnglaiid, to France and Paris, with the 
permission of the French government, 
Octolicr, 1821. — Najioleon’s figure was 
short. Ihi iiieusunMl but five fliet six 
iijclu's. I Lis head was rather large, in com- 
parison to his body, and covered with 
che8tnut-colore<l hair. His broiul and 
elcvut(,‘d fi)rehead indicated a firm will. 
His eyes were light-blue, and susreptiblh 
of great variety of expression. The eye- 
lashes were lighter than the eycdii-ows, 
which were of the color of liis liair. His 
nos<; was fine, his najiith agreeably fonii- 
ed, and capable of v('ry various expression. 
His chin was rottiided, and his cheek 
approaching to sipiart*. His complex- 
ion was clear oliv<*; othenvise, in g^ai- 
eral, colorless. His neck was shoit; 
his shouUh'w liroad. His hands were 
small and whit(\ His feet also were small ; 
but this jiiu’ticular was less ohsenable, as 
he was averse to tight shoes. Belbrc 
he became lilt, his ligure wa<, on the 
whole, well propoitioned. When past 
tliirty, he began to be cori)ulent, whicli lie 
disliked; before that time, he was lean. 
Extreme cleanliness was natural to him; he 
was very fimd of the warm hath, and not 
iinfrec|uently reiiiaitied a whole hour in it. 
In eating ajid drinking, he was extremely 
moderate, nevi’i* having been known to 
exceed the hounds of tem])eranee. His 
sleep was in prnjiortioii to his labors; hut 
in this, too, he was moderate. His face, like 
that of Frederic the (Jreat, was of sneh a 
character jus to he reeogniseil, howeviT 
rudely or slightly drawn. — In 1815, hefom 
his depjirtnro from Paris, Naiwileon in- 
formed Ins brother Joseph, that there wjis, 
among some papi3i’s in a Im)x which he 
had sent him, a copy of the letters wiiich 
the diflerent sovereigns had written to 
iiim. This copy he Jiad onlercd to l)e 
mjido by way ol precaution, ns the origi- 
nals remained in the archives. Some 
years later, doctor O’Meara, after his re- 
lurii from Ht. Helena, informed Joseph 
that Napoleon wislujd to have this cor- 
rt 3 spondence published, Jis the best answer 
to all the calumnies against liiin ; but the 
copies could not bo found. The pji])ers 
in the box containing them had l)ecu dis- 
tributed, among a variety of thiiijjs, in 


other boxes, with a view of concealing 
them from the eyes of the police; and 
whfen these boxes reached the TJ. States, 
the ciopy of the corresjKmdence was not 
in either of them. It must have been lost, 
in the confusion of packing, in Paris. It 
ought to be mentioned, too, that, about the 
IKjriod when O’Meara’s communication 
was received, the mansion of Joseph in 
the IJ. StJiti?s was consumed by the flames. 
The original letters were sold, for £30,000, 
in l^mdon, where they had been dejwsit- 
ed with a liookseller. Those wdio assert 
that Napoleon put this correspondence in- 
to the hands of Joseph, at Rochefort, are 
limber a mistake. Josefdi received noth- 
ing from Nuj)oleon, either at Rochefort or 
at the isle of Aix. The total disappearance 
of I lie letters would be an irreparable loss 
to history, as they are tlie key to that por- 
tion of Napoleon’s life which can be un- 
<lei*stood only by an acquaintance with the 
secret springs of diplomacy, sliowing iw 
where be acted freely, and where under 
the compulsion of circumstances. — ^A con- 
siderable sen ice w'ould be rendered to the 
sliideiu and politician, if a catalogue of 
all the works relating to Na])ol(’on and 
iiis tifiH's wei’c puhfished. — The follow- 
ing chronological table of the events of 
Napoleon’s life and reign w^ill, perhaps, 
be acceptable to our readers ; — 

17()9. Born at Ajaccio, Aug. 15. 

1779. Sent to the military school at Bri- 
enne. 

1784. Selected to complete his education 
at tlie military school in l^ris. 
178G. Commissioned us second lieutenant 
of Jirtillcry, and the same year 
])romoted to a fii*st lieutenancy. 

1792. While on a furlough in Corsica, 

commands a battalion against 
Ajaccio. 

1793. Obliged to leave Corsica, on ac- 

count of his opposition lo the de- 
signs of Puoli. Promoted (July) 
lo a captaincy. Commandant 
of artillery at the siege of Tou- 
lon. Dec. 19, appointed briga- 
dier-general of artillery in Italy. 
1795. 13 Vend^miaire (Oct. 5), defeats 
the attack of the sections on the 
convention. Appointed com- 
inaniler-iii-chief of the army of 
the interior. 

179G. Appointed coimnander-in-cbief of 
the army of Italy (Feb. 23). Mar- 
ried (IMarcb 9). Battle of Mon- 
tenotte (April 11); of Mlllesimqv 
(14) ; of Mondovi (22); of Lodi 
(May 8). Peace with Sardinia. 
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Battle of Castiglione (Aug. 5); 
of Roveredo (Sept. 4) ; of Bus- 
saiio(8); of Areola (Nov.15 — 17). 

1797. Battle ofRivoli (Jaii. 14); of Favo- 

rita (16). Peace of Toleiitiiio 
with tlie pope (Feb. 19). Vic- 
tory over the archduke Charles, 
oil the Tagliameiito (March 16). 
Captiii'e of Gradisca (19); of 
Trieste (21). Preliminaries of 
Leoben ( April 18). Occupation 
of Venice (May 16). Forniation 
of the Ligurian republic (31). 
Proclainauon of the Cisalpine 
republic (July 8). Peace of 
Canipo-Forniio (Oct. 17) with 
Austria. 

1798. Bonaparte sails for Egypt from 

Toulon (May 19). Battle of the 
Pyramids (July 21); of the Nile 
(Aug. 1). 

1799. Capture of Jaffa (March 10). Siege 

of Acre raised (May 20). Battle 
of Aboukir (July 25). Bona- 
parte sails from Egypt (Aug. 17). 
Revolution of 18th Brwnaire 
(Nov. 9). Bonaparte named 
first consul (Dec. 13). 

1800. Constitution of the year VIII (F(‘b. 

7). Victories of Montebello (June 
9) and Marengo (14), gained by 
general Bonaparte. Armistice 
with Austria. Nomination of 
tlie commission for drawing up 
a new code (Aug. 12). Conrsj Pir- 
acy of Arena (Oct. 9) discovered. 
Explosion of the infernal ma- 
chine (Dec. 24). 

1801. Peace of Luiieville (Feb. 9) with 

Austria ; peace with ??paiu 
(March 21); with Naples (28). 
Coiicordate with the pojHi (July 
15). Peace with Bavaria (Aug. 
24); with Portugal (Sept. 29). 
Preliminaries of peace with 
England (Oct. 1). Peace with 
Russia (8) ; with Turkey (9) ; with 
Algiers (Dec. 17). 

1802. Bonaparte named president of the 

Italian republic (Jan. 26). Peace 
of Amiens (March 25). Proc- 
lamation of amnesty to emi- 
grants. The term of Bonaparte’s 
consulship prolonged ten years 
(May 1). Creation of the legion 
of honor (19). Bonaparte de- 
clared consul for life (Aug. 2). 

1803. Creation of senatorships (Jan. 4). 

New organizatiou of the insri- 
^ tute. Assumes the title of grand 

mediator of the Helvetic repub- 
lic. Sale of Louisiana to the 17. 
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States (April 30). Rfuiewal of 
hostilities with England (May 
20 ). 

1804. Arrest of Pichegru( Feb. 28). Death 

of the duke d’Enghien (March 
21). The senate confers on Na- 
poleon the title of emperor oftho 
French (May 18). 

1805. TJie emperor accepts the crown 

of Italy (March 18). Treaty of 
Presburg, bc;tweeii England and 
Russia (April 1 1 ). Austria joins 
the coalition (Aug. 9). Battle of 
Elchin gen (Oct. 14) ; of Trafal- 
gar(21); of Austerlitz (Dec. 2). 
Ptjace of Presburg, between 
France and Austria. 

fl806. Formation of the kingdoms of Ba- 
varia and Wurtenibcrg (Jan. 1). 
Joseph Bonuparto proclaimed 
king of the Two Sicilies (March 
30). Prussia is allowed to occu- 
j)y Hanover. Louis Bonaparte 
procluinu^d king of . Holland 
(Juno 5). Napoleon dt*clared 
protector oftho confederation of 
the Rhino (July 12). Rupture 
with Prussia (( )ct. 6). Battle of 
J(‘na (14). Capture of Berlin 
(25). Occupation of Hanover, 
(.’aptiiro of Posen, Hamburg, 
Breiri(*n, Warsaw, Thorn, &c. 
(Oct. 28 to Dec. 6). Berlin de- 
cree declares the British isles in 
a state of blockade (Nov. 21). 

'. Battle of Eylau (Feb. 8) ; of Fried- 
land (June 14). Peace of Til- 
sit, with Russia and Prussia 
(July 7). Erection of the king- 
dom of Westphalia (Aug. 8). 
The English bombard Ct)pen- 
hagen. Alliance between France 
and Denmark. Treaty between 
France and Spain. Russia breaks 
oif ail comniunication with Eng- 
land (Oct. 31). Treaty between 
Holland anil France. British 
order in council of November 1 1, 
in retaliation for the Berlin de- 
cree. Capture of Lisbon by Ju- 
not. Prussia interdicts all inter- 
course with England (Doc. 1). 
JfU'ome Bonaparte placed on the 
throne of Westphalia. Milan 
decree (Dec. 17). 

3. French troops occupy Rome (Feb. 
2) ; overrun Spain. Creation of 
majorats and iiereditary titles of 
princCf duke, count, baron, and 
chevalier (March 11). Treaty of 
Bayonne (May 5). Joseph Bo- 
napartc proclaimed king of Spain 
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(June 6). The Frencli troops 
evacuate Portugal (Aug. 30). 
'riie English enter Spain (Oct. 

War of the peninsula. Na- 
poleon arrives in Spain (Nov. 4). 
Capture of Madrid (Dec. 4). 

1809. Capture of Saragossa (Feb. iJl); of 

Oporto (March SJ9). Austria re- 
news hostilities (A[)ril 9). Na- 
])oleon leaves Paris ( 13). Rattle 
of Eckirn'ihl (22). Napoleon cn- 
t<»rs Vienna (May 13). Rattle of 
r^sslingeii (20 — 22). Napoleon 
excoininunicated. Rattle of Wa- 
grani ( J uly 5). Peace of Vienna 
with Austria (Oct. 14). Rattle 
of Taluv«;ra (July 28). Divorce 
of Josephine (Dec. l(j). • 

1810. Sweden accedes to the continental 

system (Jan. i\). Marriage of 
Napoleon with Maria ].ouisa 
(March 11). Holland incortw- 
rated with France. Capture of 
Ciudad Rodrigo. Rattle of Ru- 
sjico. Institution of the prevoial 
courts. 

1811. Capture of Oporto and Oliveir/a 

(Jan. 22); and Radajoz (Miirch 
10), by the French. Rirth of the 
king of Koine ( March 20). Rattle 
of Fiuaitc tie Onoro (May 4 — G) ; 
of Saguntuin (Oct. 20). 

18 1 2. Capture of Ciudad Rodrigo, by Wel- 

lington (Jan. 19); of Radajoz 
(April 7). Rattle of Tarragona 
(June 12). Treaty between Prus- 
sia and France (Feb. 24) ; of al- 
liance, botwtMMi France and Aus- 
tria (March 14); between Russia 
and Sweden (24), to vvliich Eng- 
land accedes (May 31. Declara- 
ti»)n of >var against Russia (June 
2.2). Rattle of Smolensk (Ang. 
1(i); of Moskwa(Sept. 7). Cap- 
ture of Moscow (14). Evacua- 
tion of Moscow (Oct. 23). Con- 
spiracy of Mallet. Tlie twenty- 
ninth bulletin announces the 
disasters of the grand army 
(Dec. 3). Napoleon quits the 
army (5). 

1813. The French army arrives at Rerlin 

(.Tail. 21). Alliance between 
Russia and Prussia (March 1). 
Caj)ture of Dresden by the Rus- 
sians (21). Napoleon dechu'cs 
war against Prussia ; joins the 
army in Germany (At)ril). Rat- 
tle of liiitzcn (May 2); of Raut- 
zen (20); of Vittoria (June 21). 
Austria joins the coalition against 
Francl^ (Aug. 12). Rattle of 


Dresden (2G). Treaty of Tep- 
litz (Sept. 9). The English pass 
the Ridassoa(Oct.3). Napoleon 
arrives at St. Cloud (Nov. 13). 
Passage of the Rhine by the 
Prussians (Dec. 31). 

1814. Napoleon fixes his head-quarters at 

Chalons (Jan. 26). Rattles of 
Rrienne (^J), of Champ-Aubort 
(Feb. 10), of Montmirail (11), 
of Vancbainp (14), of Naugin 
(17), of Moiitcreau (18), gained 
by Napoleon. Napoleon retires 
to Fontainebleau (March 30). 
Capitulation of Paris (31 ). The 
conservative senate declares Na- 
puleoii to have forfeited the 
throne (April 2). Abdication of 
Na)K)lcon (11). His departure 
for Elba (20). Entrance of Luuis 
XVHl into Paris (May 3). 

1815. Napoleon lands near (!?anncs (March 

1) ; arrives at Paris (20). Coali- 
tion of the four great powers 
against France (25). Rattle of 
Waterloo (June 18). Abdication 
of Napoleon (22) ; embarks on 
board of the Rellerophon (July 
15); declared by the allies to l)e 
their prisoner; anives in St. Hel- 
ena ((let. 13). 

1821. Death of Napoleon (May 5). 

Perrv, Oliver Hazard, a distinguished 
American naval officer, was bornatNcw- 
}K)rr, Rhode Island, in August, 1785, His 
father was an officer in the U. States 
navy, and be was early destined to follow 
bis fatJjer’s profession. In 1798, he en- 
tered the service as a midshipman on 
lK)ard tlie sloo]> of war General Greene, 
then coinmanded by bis father ; and, w hen 
that vessel went out of eonimission, he 
was transferred to a squadron destined to 
the Mediterranean. He served during the 
Tripolitan war, and, tliougli debarred, by 
bis extreme yontJi, from an opportiuiity 
of distinguishing himself^ he acquired, by 
bis conduct, the regard and favor of bis* 
superior officers, and the fricndsliip and 
esteem of his associates. Continuing sed- 
ulously attentive to bis profession, he rose 
with sure and regular steps. In 1810, ho' 
was attached, as lieutenant-comman- 
dant, to tiic squadron of cominodoro 
Rodgers, at Now London, and employed 
in cruising in tlie sound, to enforce the 
embargo act. In the fullOw’ing s{)ring, he 
had the misfortune to l>e wTccked oa 
AVatch Hill reel* opposite Stoniugton, 
in consciiiienco of having become envel- 
oped in a thick mist, wbicli prevented all 
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possibility of ascortnining his course. By 
his intrepidity and coolness, however, he 
succeeded, in a great measure, in saving 
the guns and property, and got off all his 
crew. He was examined before a court 
of inquiry, at his own request, in relation 
to this loss, and not merely acquitted of 
all blame, but highly applauded for his 
conduct He also I’cceivcd a very com- 
plimentary letter, on the occasion, from 
the secretary of the navy, Mr. Hamilton. 
Soon after this event, he returned to New- 
port, where he married the daughter of doc- 
tor Mason. In the beginning of 1812, he 
was promoted to the rank of master and 
commander, and ordered to the command 
of the flotilla of gun-boats stationed at the 
harbor of New York. After remaining 
there a year, he grew tired of the irksome 
and inglorious nature of this service, and 
solicited to be removed to another of a 
more active kind. His request was com- 
plied with ; and, as he had nieiitioiied the 
lakes, he was ordei*cd to repair to Sach- 
et’s Harbor, lake Ontario, with a body of 
mariners, to reinforce commodore Chaun- 
cey. Such was his popularity amongst 
the sailora under his command, that, as 
soon as tlic order was known, almost all of 
them volunteered to accompany him. The 
rivers being completely frozen at the time, 
he was obliged, at tl^ head of a large 
number of chosen seamen, to perform the 
journey by land, which he safely accom- 
jilished. Not long after his arrival at 
Sachet’s Harbor, commodore Cliauncey 
detached him to take command of the 
squadron on lake Erie, and superintend 
the building of additional vessels. He 
immediately applied himself to increase 
his armament, and, with extraordinary ex- 
ertions, two brigs, of twenty guns each, 
were soon launched at Erie, the Ameri- 
can port on the lake. When he found 
himself in a condition to cope with the 
British force on the same waters, although 
the latter were still superior in men and 
guns, he sought the contest, and, on the 
morning of the 10th of September, 1813, 
he achieved the victory which has given 
his name a i)ermanent place in the history 
of his country. The details of this fa- 
mous action, the manner in which it 
was brought to a fortunate issue by the 
intrepidity of the commander, in ex- 
{)osing himself in a small boat, for the 
purpose of shifting his flag from a vessel 
no longer tenable to one in which he 
could continue the fight, and in which he 
did continue it, until the enemy’s {leiinant 
v was lowered, are particularly described in 
the article Mvy. The merit of Perry is 


(PERRY.) 

greatly cnhanc(3d by the reflection, that, 
whilst no victory was ever more decidt dly 
tlie result of the skill and valor of the 
commander, this was the first action of any 
kind he had ever seen. The moderation 
and courtesy which ho displayed towards 
the enemy, after the tormiimtion of the con- 
test, were worthy of the gallantry by which 
it was gained, and caused the British com- 
mander, who had lost the battle by no laidt 
of his, to say that “ the conduct of Peny 
towards the captive officers and men, was 
snfticicnt of itself to iinmortali/c him.” 
In testimony of Ids merit. Perry was pro- 
moted to the rank of captain, received the 
tiioiiks of congress nntl a medal, and the 
like marks of honor from the senate of 
yennsylvunia. After the evacuation of 
Malden by the enemy, Perry acted as a 
volunteer aid to g»Miend Harrison, ii< his 
pursuit of the British, and was j)reseiit at 
the buttle of Moraviuntown, October 5. At 
the time of the invasion of Murvhmd 
and Virginia, he commanded a body of 
seamen and marines on the Potomac. Ho 
was afterwards appointed to command the 
Java frigate, built at Baltimore, and, on 
the conclusion of peace with England, 
sailed, in 1815, in the scjiiadron under com- 
modore Decatur, despatched to the Med- 
iterranean to settle afliiirs between lh6 U. 
States and Algiers. While in that sea, 
some diftercnco arose l)etween him and 
Mr. Heutli, commandant of marines on 
hoard his shi)). This produced u court- 
martial, by which both were subjected t(» 
a private reprimand from conimodon^ 
Ciiaiincey ; but the uflair did not terminate 
until a iiostile meeting bad taken place. 
The duel was foiiglit in New Jei-sey, op- 
))08ite to New York, in the summer of 
1818. Neither parly was injured, Heath 
having missed liis aim, and Perry luiv- 
iiig fired in the air. In June, 18 IP, coiu- 
mudoro P«;rry suiliMl from llii; Chesapeake 
ill the U. States ship John Adams, for the 
West Indies and a cruise, with sealed 
orders, and was subsequently joined by 
other vessels, the whole under bis com- 
mand. His term of service, however, 
was near its end. In August, 1820, lie 
was attacked by the yellow fever, and, 
after a few days’ illness, expired on the 
twenty-thinl of the same month, just as 
the vessel in which ho was, entered Port 
Spain, Trinidad. He was buried the next 
day with due honor ; and in his own coun- 
tiy every tribute of respect was paid to 
his memory. Congress made a liberal 
provision for the maintenance and educa- 
tion of his family. 

Philosophy (fmm friend, and 
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cro 0 iu, wiMloni). Philoso])liy owes its name 
to iho modesty of Pyllmgoras, who re- 
fused the title ao^os (wise), given to his jircd- 
e'oessors, Thales, Pheree.ydes, &c., as too 
assuming, mid eonteiited himself with the 
simple a]>|)ellation of (juXoao^pos (a friend or 
lover of wisdom). The term was after- 
w'ards comiiionly appli(;d to men eminent 
lor wisdom, us Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, 
and oiliei*s. — I. Idea and Object of Phi- 
losojdiy. Various as the idea of philoso- 
phy may be, since it is the jiroduct of 
iiKlepeiident thinking, which necessarily 
leads to o[)posite views and opinions, its 
subjects are the same in the minds of all 
redeotiiig men, imd are the most inijior- 
tant which cun occupy human tliouglit — 
God, the world, man, mid their relations^ 
in general. Its end is the highest kiiowl- 
<*dge which can he attained of these sub- 
jects. With relcrence to its subjects, 
( -iccro culled it the “ science of things hu- 
mmi and divine.” Many modern pliiloso- 
))hei‘s have called it the “science of the 
liiiidanieiital truths of human knowledge,” 
or the “science of the essmice of things;” 
othci-s the “ science of ideas,” lielieving that 
through them we come to the knowledge 
of the ( 3 ssencc! of things, and, us all ideas 
centre in the idea of the absolute, tiie “sci- 
ence of tJie absolute” (thus it is called by 
the school of Schelling). Considered 
with r(*^jird to its end, nmiiely, the attain- 
ment of the knowledge of which we have 
spoken, mid the intellectual action by 
w'hicli this piid is to be effected, it has lieen 
designated as the “science of mason.” 
To philosophize, tlierclbre, means, to re- 
ll(;i!t intelligently on the most elevated 
subjects of liuinan knowledge, mid to rep- 
resent clearly and coherently the ideas 
thus attained. Tlic latter is required to 
(umstitute philosophy a science, which 
necessarily requires system. The middle 
ages called this science sapientia stEcidaris, 
as contradistinguished to theology, or reve- 
lotion, that is, the Christian niligion, 
^vhose origin is referred iinmediaiely to 
God. The various views of the great aim 
oi philosophy — the relation of the iiiiinite 
to the linite, tluj absolute to the conditional, 
of mmi to nature, &c. — ^fbrm the ground 
of the vm'ious philosophical systems, 
whose mutual connexion is siiow'ii by the 
liistoiy of philosophy. — IL Division of 
Philosophy. Philosophy may be divided 
into pure pliilosophy, or philosophy strict- 
ly so called, w hich Vorms geiieral notions, 
mid investigates tlie laws of the mind, mid 
applied philosophy, which applies the re- 
sults of tlie former to the subjects of expe- 
rience. To the latter belong, lor exmn- 


j)le, psychology (q. v.), pedagogics (see 
Pedagogue), {lolitic^s (q. v.). Philosophy, 
properly so called, was generally divided by 
the ancients into logic, or dialectics (as the 
doctrine of the possibility, fonn aiui meth- 
od of philosophy) ; physics (at a later period 
metaphysics, q. v.), the science of the ulti- 
mate causes of all being ; and ethics, the 
science of the moral nature and destiny 
of man. In modem times, the division 
of philoso])hy into theoretical and practi- 
cal has been the most general. The the- 
oretical or speculative philosophy was 
considered to have for its object the inves- 
tigation of the highest trutlis res^iecting 
Goil, the world, nature and mind; the 
practical, their application. But it was 
sfxai seen how little the latter idea was 
adapted to the sciences comprehended 
under practical philosophy ; and this w^as 
then defined to be the science of action, 
or of the moral nature of mmi in particular. 
Sfime, therefore, call theoretical philoso- 
phy the explmiatoiy or illustrative philos- 
ophy, as it has for its object that which 
exists without our aid, and is the subject 
of our knowledge ; while they tenn prac- 
tical philosophy the imperative, or precept- 
ive, as it gives precepts for tlie regula- 
tion of human action. jIbiSthetics fq. v.), 
which originated at a later perioa, has 
been considered, at times, as belonging to 
the ]>ractical, at times to the theoretical 
philosophy. Where philosophy confines 
itself merely to the knowledge of the 
action of the human mind, Uieoretical 
philosophy is the science of the laws of 
conceiving mid knowing (esthetics, in 
tJiis case, as lieing tlie science of taste, or 
ratlier tlie science of the rules for judging 
of the beautiful, has been added to it), and 
practicid philosophy the science of the laws 
of actin g, or of la^vful acting. But tliis view' 
very easily sinks into fomudism, by letting 
the objects of knowledge escape out of 
sight, while w^e reflect on its laws. At 
least, it will be ackiiowiedged, that tlie sci- 
ence of the laws and criteria of knowledge 
is ratlier an introduction to theoretical 
philosophy than theoretical philosophy it- 
self, Those who define the latter in the 
last-meiitionod mmnier, consider logic and 
metaphysics os belonging to tlieoretical 
philoso])iiy, etliics mid natural law to 

{ iracticaL Finally, philosophy may also 
le divided, w’ith reference to tlie three 
highest ideas of mmi, — ^tlie ideas of the true, 
of the good, mid of the beautiful, — into tlie- 
oretied, practical and sestlietical philoso- 
phy. — III. History of Philosophy is the 
relation of the most important attempts to 
realize the ideas of philosophy, or, accord- 
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ing to Tciinemanii, tho prnginiiticnl rep- 
resentation of the gnuliial dev»»lopement 
of philosophy as a s(‘ionci'. It is of grcnit 
value, as ouo of the most important 
liraiiohes of the liistory of Iminan •‘ivili/.a- 
tion, and from the aid wltieh it atlords to 
])hilosophical genius, beeause it pn'sents 
the most importiuit problems of philoso- 
phy in their true meaning, extent and 
connexion, illuslmtes the various philo- 
sophieal systems, and atfords a survey of 
the progress and aberrations of tiie iiumaii 
mind, whieh teaches the most iiistnic‘t- 
ive lessons. The history of philosophy 
is eonunoniy divided into the antdent, 
middle and modern. Some divjth' it 
into the Greek (inehnling tla‘. (Jreek 
philosopliy in the Homan empin‘) and 
the modern European. In this division, 
the philosophy of the midtUe agi's forms, 
4is is obvious, the transition. Tli<! fir^t 
period begins witli the (ireek, beeausi*, 
though the disposition to philosophiz<' is 
eontined to no particular nation, but is 
inherent in all, so that every trila' forms 
pliiloso[)hical notions as soon as its reli- 
gious conccjtiions over into rellee- 
tion, and its feelings into doubt, y<*t 
pliilosopliy WJLS first stiidiiMl scientifically 
hy the Greeks, 'fhe philosophie notions 
of the inhabitants of the East must ho 
mentioned in such a history, priucipully 
as introductory, and with ref«!ren<’e to 
tJieir comiexiou with the Grei.'k pliilosf>- 
])hy, ill which many Oriental notions 
were incorponiteiL Tenneinann ehar- 
acterizes the first period (that of tin* 
Greek and Roiunn ])liilosopliy) as the pe- 
riod of the free striving of reason for the 
knowledge of the ultimate causes of na- 
ture an/l liberty. It Ibrms a whole in 
itseli; which, io a certain degree, carries 
ill it tlic germs of all the suhsef|uent 
pliiiosopliies. The Greek mind ehwalial 
ii'ielf throiigli poetry to ])hilosopliy. 'J'Ik? 
theogonicfs, cosmogonies JUid gjioiues 
fin'iiied the introdm^tion to philosofihy, 
ami connected it with religion. In tlif3 
first division of this period — the youth of 
))hilos^-])hy, in which reflection was not 
yet systematized nor sepaniteil from po- 
etry — ^in(iuirei*s strove to solve tin*, cpies- 
tion respecting the origin of nature arid 
the original mau<;r i)f tlie w.orld ; a, in 
the Ionian (q. v.) scluKil {beginning with 
'JMmles, blO Jl. C.), hy reflection on nur 
tore and tlie origin of natural tilings, or 
tiie first existence ; fiirlluT, h, hy im- 
aginary conceptions, ns in the case of 
Pythagoras (q. v.) and his si.'hool (the 
Italian) ; r. hy the dialectical opposition of 
reason and e\j>erience in the Elcutic 


(q. V.) school; and, d, hy the union of 
both ill the atomic school. Hoemtes 
(about H. C,) oppos<‘d the notions ot* 
the Sophists, whieh thi'eat(*netl to destroy 
moral priiieiph*, and tiirni*d his inquiries 
to till* moral nature and destiny of iiiati, 
in wiiicli many of his pupils followed 
him. Philoso[)hy thus n-eeived quite a 
new ilireeiion, whieh was first made iiiaii- 
itest in a syMematie tbrm hy his pujiiis, 
particularly Plato and Aristotle. 

Si'cimd division of the first period begins, 
iJierelbre, with Socrates and his pupils; 
tf. Plato (tlie foiindiT of the academy, 

q. V.). and, b. Aristotle (the founder of tiie 
peripatetic school, t\, v.). Jt is cliarac- 
leri/ed h\ a s\sieinalic striving to embraiM; 
•all the o}>jt‘cts of pliilosopliy. Plato laid 

lilt* tbimdatioji of a systeiiiatii* ])hilosopliy ; 
Aristotle developed the system. The fi)r- 
mer was distinguished for the war itli 
and vividness of his concejitions ; the tat- 
ter aimed at cool and patient ri* flection on 
the. nature of things, lly the side of 
the ucademii; aiul perijuitetic schools, 

r. the Stoic (q. v.) sciiool, founded hy 
Zeno, and, d. the Epicurean (q. v.), placi'd 
themselves in opposition. All these 
systems were aftaeked hy the sceptic, 
school, ibuiided by JVrrlio. (See Sa'jtii- 
cisnu) The other Soeratie. schools — e. the 
Cyrenaic, Megarean, ('}iiian, Eiitiii and 
Eretrian — followed the* pnietieal direction 
of their nuister with more or less devia- 
tion and peculiarity. “We see ll••re,'’ 
says Schulze, speaking of tliis period, 
“ llie philosophic spirit, undertaking, 
with manly eircumspeefion, the solution 
of piiilosophical problems and tin* pliil- 
osopliicul investigation of all subjects 
iiiiportniit for mankind.^’ hVir this rea- 
son the inqiiiriiis of this pi'riod into the 
grotinds of human dviiowledge, are of so 
gri3at im))ortaiic>e. In the third division, 
the philosophic s])irit appears, like an oii- 
f<*(d)led old man, striving only to unite the 
coniliefmg parties (with the Eclectics, 
q. v.), or, in order to escape from scepti- 
cism, flying to mysticism (with the Alex- 
andrians, q. V., and N(,*w Platonists, cj. v., 
whoKf3 founder was Animoiiiiis Suecus, IIK) 
11. (J.). 'File Romans propagated and fos- 
tered only the philosophy which they hail 
received. (For more information respect- 
ing this period, see Greek fAlcntturc., and 
the articles on the diflerotit pliilosophers 
ami sects.) SJ. The history of tlie jihiloso- 
jihy of ’tlie middle ages, from HOO to 
1500, A. D., or of the scliolaslics (q. v.), 
shows the struggle of reason for philoso|)h- 
icul knowledge, under the iiiniicncc of a 
principli^ elevated above it, anil given hy 
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the Christian revelation, or acting in the 
service of the church. (See Scholastic 
Philosophy.) ^ The Arabians, the flourish- 
ing |>eriod of whose literature fulls in the 
middle ages, only cultivated the Greek 
philosophy and some detached religious 
phtlosophernes. 3. The third jicriod, 
which begins with the flfleenth century, 
is cimmeterized, says Tennemunii, by a 
freer, more independent spirit of iiitjuiry, 
jieiietniting deeper and deeper into ulti- 
mate causes, and striving fora sysu^matic 
union of knowledge. First, the scholastic 
philosophy was attacked by those who 
called to mind the ancient Greek ])hilos- 
opliy in its original purity. After this 
struggle, new views were presented. 
Some built upon experience, as Ikicoi? 
anil l-.ocke. 0])posed to th<*ni, Descartes, 
with whom some l)egin modern philoso- 
phy, strove to establish it upon its own 
ground, by dialectic reasoning ; passing 
over from doubt to dogmatism, and taking 
the consciousness of thought and existence 
(co^itoy crfjro sum) as the foundation of bis 
philosophy, whence modern philosophy 
iirst received its direction towards ideal- 
ism. Spinoza and Leibnitz pursued the 
trodden path of reflection ; the latter in 
the way of idealism, the former in that of 
realism. — We intend now to give a brief 
sketch of the ))ijilosophy of England, 
Germany and France. The celebrity of 
the German philosophy would seem to 
entitle it to. an extended notice. But 
to give a satisfactory account of it would 
far exceed the limits of this work. The 
very explanation of the terminology of the 
(jrerman pliilosophers, which would be 
necessary to tpialify an English reader to 
undcrataiid their systems, would occupy 
much more space than wo can give to the 
whole of this urtick*, so that w<jcaii barely 
touch upon some of the most prominent 
points of the subject. 

Enfrlish PhUosophf. IModeru philosophy 
in England must be «lated from Bacon. 
Jn his J\%vam Orffantim {IGtJO), he takes a 
path ilireclly opposite to that universally fol- 
lowed in Ids time, and, instead of ap|)eal- 
ing by dialectics to the notions of the uii- 
dei*standing, ho attoiii))ts to restore knowl- 
edge by the aid of observation, through 
induction. He was not the founder of a 
sect; he did not deliver opinions; he 
tauglit modes of philosophv'.ing ; he <lid 
not attempt to discover new principles, 
but to render obs(u*vation and experienco 
the predominant character of })hiloso])hy. 
His services consist in his ' dethroning 
scholastic ])liilo8ophy, directing the atten- 
tion to nature and observation, and reject- 


ing flnal causes from physical inquiries ; ' 
yet he made some detached psychological 
remarks of great value. Bacon is the 
father of experimental or empirical philos- 
ophy. Mobiles, the friend of Bacon, a 
bold and profound thinker, was the foun- 
der of modern sensualism. Philosophy, 
according to him, is such a knowledge of 
effects or appearances as we acquire by 
true reasoning from the knowledge we 
have of their causes or generation, or such 
causes and generations as infw be, from 
knowing first their effects. The object 
of philosophy is any body of which we 
can conceive any generation, or which is 
susceptible of cotni)osition or decomposi- 
tion. It is therefore either natural or civil. 
All knowledge is derived from the sense by 
motion ; thoughts are representations of 
the qualities of bodies witliout us; the 
cause of sense is the pressure of the ex- 
ternal object on the organ of sense ; what 
we call sensible qualities are nothing but 
motion, and can produce nothing but mo- 
tion in us ; imagination is nothing but de- 
caying sense, and understanding is im- 
agination raised by words or other volun- 
tary signs. Besides sense and thought, 
and train of thoughts, the mind has no 
other motion. Whatever we imagine is 
finite ; therefore there is no idea of any 
thing infinite. Reasoning is nothing but 
reckoning, that is, adding or subtracting. 
The passions are internal voluntaiy mo- 
tions ; when appetites and aversions, hopes 
and fears, arise alternately about the same 
thing, the whole sum of these motions is 
deliberation, and the last appetite or aver- 
sion in deliberation, is will, not the faculty, 
but the act of willing. (See Hobbes’s Hu- 
man JSTature, 1650, and Leviathan, 1651.) 
From these principles Hobbes having 
concluded that right and wrong were un- 
real, because they are not perceived by the 
senses, Cudworth (Intellectual System of 
the Universe, 1678) endeavoi's to refute 
the doctrines of the sensual theory. He 
maintains that there are many objects of 
tlie mind which are not derived from the 
sense, and could be formed only by a 
faculty superior to sense; these are not 
fantastical (conceivable by the imagina- 
tion ), but only noematical. Cudworth was, 
in most points, a follower of Plato ; his 
plastic nature, a vital and spiritual but un- 
intelligent and necessai-y agent, created by 
tiie Deity for the execution of his pur- 
poses, is' Plato’s soul of the world ; and he 
maintains the Platonic doctrine of innate 
ideas. Locke introduced into the study of 
the human mind the method of investiga- 
tion, wliich had been pointed out by Bacon, 
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and srnvo tlie first example of an ample emi- 
ineratioii of facts, oolleeted niid urraii ifctl 
for the purpose of legitimate generalization. 
Without meddling with physiological hy- 
ftotheses or transcendental metaphysU^s, ho 
in a plain, historical method, to give 
an account of the ways in which the under- 
standing attains the notions it has, for 
which,” says he, ‘*1 shall appeal to every 
one’s own experience ami ohservation.” 
This cautious empincism has been littlooh- 
served hy those who have ealhnl themselves 
iiis disciples in England ami Frances, and 
who, neglecting his method, have seized 
^ipon some nnguanled exnressions to 
ianld up systems of ideniisin (lierkeley), 
scepticism (Hui».o), or sensualism ami 
materialism (tl.o French philos(^phei*s and 
the Hartleiari school). TIkj true spir- 
it of the Loclvian philosophy was first 
revived in the Scotch scho<d (Keid ami 
Stewart). R"jecting innate ideas, Locke 
teaches that scnsatioti and retlection are 
the only sources of knowledge, external 
objects furnishing th*^ mind with the ideas 
of sensible qualities, and the mind furnish- 
ing the understanding with itieasof its own 
operations. i;?ensation c»»nvinces us of the 
existence of solid extemled substance, and 
reflection of the existence of thinking ones, 
of the eanse and nature of whieh two 
kinds of being we can know nothing. 
Perce()tion is a conniiunicntion b<*tween 
the mind and external f»hjeets carric'd on 
by means of images present to tluj mind ; 
thes(! he ealls vlcas, which he defines to 
he the iiniriediate objects about which the 
mind is employed in thinking. Having 
tn?ated at length of the origin, nature and 
(|unlities of ideas, he procce<ls to consider 
the instnnrient by which imm comiiinni- 
cate their ideas to each otlujr; and his re- 
marks on this suhj»!Ct (Book iii, of Lan- 
guage) form the most valuable dogmatic 
part of his w’ork. Knowleilge is thi! per- 
ceplitm of the agreement or disagreement 
of ideas, whicli consists in identity or, 
diversity, relation, coexistence, uiid real 
existence. Of the existence of ourselves 
and of God we have intuitive kiiowledgf?, 
which is the immediate perception of the 
agreement or disagreement of ideas : 
<lemonstralive kimwledge is the diHi!overy 
of ithy the iiitcnnedhuion of other ideas: 
and titese two sorts of knowledge yield 
complete ceitainty. Sensitive knowledge 
leads to the belief of the existence of other 
lieings, and carries with it a reasonaijle 
confidence. Judgment is a snpiKisition 
or opinion of the agreement or disagree- 
ment of ideas, and supplies the want of 
knowledge. Its conclusions are only 


probable. The ethical consequences 
which bad been deduced from the sen- 
sualist school of llobl)es, and from a par- 
tial view of the doctriru's of Locke, led 
Berkeley, who was not less remarkalde 
fi)r the virtues of his character than for 
the acuteness of his philosofdiy, to the 
adoption of idealism (Theory of V’ision, 
1709; Principles of Unman Knowledge, 
1710; Alciphron, or the Minute Philoso- 
pher, I7i‘322). ilis Theory of Vision, whieh 
is the most vuluahic part of his labors, and 
whieii is an im|N)rtant addition to the 
knowh'dge of mind, was the fii^st exposi- 
tion of tilt? tiilltTence between the original 
anti aetpiired pereepfions of the eye, and 
now forms an t‘ssential part of the science 
5t)f optics. His scheme of ideulisiii was 
fontidt'd on the J.oekiun doctrine of ideas. 
Prt>ci*eding from the princi|>lc, that we 
an? pereipieiit of iioihiiig hut our •»wii 
perceptions and ideas, and that all the ob- 
jects of hutiiaii knowledge are ideas of 
sensation or rt>fieetion (existing in the mind 
its«'lf, he eoiiit's to the eoiiclusion that the 
<!xistence of hodi(*8 out ol‘u niiiid perceiving 
them, is not only impossible, anti Hcontrn- 
tlietion in terms; hut, were it possible, anti 
even real, it were impossililc we shonld 
ever know it. By thus “expelling matter 
out of natnrt*,” he thtnight we shonlil get 
ritl of the chief cause of all ciTt)r in phi- 
losophy, anti all infidt?lity in religion, 
(grunting the premises of Berkeley, which 
wt*rtj the ciunmonly rtjeeived philosophi- 
cal views, at least in England, his eon- 
elusioiis eoiild not be refuted ; but it was 
reserved fttr Hunit; tt) tnice out, by a vig- 
orous and unsbrinking logic, the legitimate 
eoiiseqiitmct'softlieCarlesian and l^tiekian 
pbilosfiphy to tiieir ultimate rt?sults, and 
thus, though iininttMitionully, hy a sort of 
redurtio ad absurdum, to pnalucethe great 
metaphysical rcvointitm, oi’ wiiich Rt?itl 
and Kant were the first movers. This he 
did with such power of logic, acuteness 
anil cogency of riiasoning, boldness, pre- 
cision, clearness, and elegance, thtit scep- 
ticism nc?ver appeared more formidable or 
more sedueing than in his writings (Trea- 
tise of lliimaii Nature, 17BH, cast anew in 
the Inquiry concerning Human Under- 
standing, 1748). After showing tliat all 
nltenqited demonstrations of the necessity 
of a cause to every new existence are 
fidlacious and sophistical, Hume endeav- 
ors to prove that the proposition, whatever 
lias a l)eginnitig has a cause, is not intui- 
tively certain, l)nt is derived only from 
custom and belief, and is rather an act of 
the sensitive than of the cogitative part of 
our nature. In this argtiment, he pro- 
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ceecis on the ground that all certainty 
arises fiYnn a coiriparisori of ideas, and 
the discovery of their unalterable rela- 
tions, wliich ai-e resemblance, proportions 
in quantity and number, degrees of qual- 
ity and contrariety, and none of which is 
implied in the proposition above stated. 
All the objects of knowledge are impres- 
sions and ideas : llie former are our more 
lively perceptions, when we hear or see, 
Jove or bate, or ilesire or will ; the latter 
are the Jess lively percejitions of which 
we are conscious wJicri we reflect on the 
former, and are copies of impressions. 
TJic existence of these perceptions as ob- 
, jects of consciousness cannot be denied ; 
but to admit the existence of a [)crcipient 
lM>iiig, the 1, is to assume that of mind, 
wJiicJi is no more an object of knowledge 
tJmn matter. 'FJiere can, therefore, be no 
objective knowledge ; and we are rethiccd 
to consciousness, the phenomena of wliich 
it takes cognizance, and their subjective 
relations. Hume’s system of sce[)ticism is 
not scepticism antecedent to study and 
pJiilosophy, but consequent to science and 
inquiry, Jiolding the absolute fallacious- 
ness of the mental faculties, bringing the 
sens(3s themselves into dispute, and thus 
sapping the foundations of all knowledge, 
aiul rejecting the existence of God, u 
providence, and a future state. At about 
the same time, Hartley (q. v.) attempted to 
account for all the pJienomena of the 
mind, by the single principle of the asso- 
ciation of ideas, and for this principle by 
vibrations and vibratiuncles in the medul- 
lary substance of the brain. In connex- 
ion with this plan of materialism, he de- 
ft'iided the doctrine of necessity, repre- 
senting God as the only cause of all nat- 
ural eflects and all human actions. To 
the llartleiaii school belong Priestley (q.v.), 
Darwin, and Horne Tooke. The scepti- 
cal conclusions which Hume had irresist- 
ibly shown to be the result of the ideal 
system of philosophy, which had been re- 
ceived since the time of Descartes and 
Locke, led Reid (IiKpiiry into the Human 
Mind, 17(>4 ; On the Intellectual Powers 
17H5) to the examination and refutation 
of that system itself. TJie Scotch school 
of pliilosophy, modest and perhaps timid 
ill its pretensions, has the merit of having 
flrst strongly and largely inculcated the 
absolute necessity of admitting certain 
)>riiiciples os the foundation of all reason- 
ing, and as being the indispensable condi- 
tions of thought itself. The Kantian phi- 
losophy is oidy a modification of it. Ac- 
cording to the Scotch philosophers, certain 
simple ideas are implied aiul involved in 


certain intuitive judgments of the mind ; 
thus identity, cause, time, number, truth, 
certainty, probability, are ideas peculiar to 
a rational mind, and necessarily arise in 
the iiiiman understanding, when employed 
in die exercise of its different faculties. 
Reid, therefore, while he rejected the 
Cartesian theory of ideas or images in the 
mind being the only objects of thought, 
directed his inquiries to an analysis of 
the various powei*s and jirinciples of our 
constitution, in order to discover the 
fundamental laws of belief, which form 
the ground -work of human knowledge. 
Though professing to build only on expe- 
rience, he did not limit experience to the 
relations of sense and its objects. With- 
oiitf claiming for man more than a rela- 
tive knowledge of existence, and restrict- 
ing the science of mind to an observation 
ol* the ffict of consciousness, he analyzed 
that fact into a greater number of more 
important elements than had been recog- 
nised in the sensualist school. He showed 
that phenomena arc revealed in thought, 
which cannot be resolved into any modifi- 
cation of sense ; that intelligence supposes 
principles, which, as the conditions of its 
activity, cannot l>e the result of its opera- 
tions ; and that the mind contains notions, 
vvhich, os primitive, necessary and univer- 
sal, are not to be explained as generaliza- 
tions from the contingent and particular, 
about which alone our external experi- 
ence is conversant. His enuineration of 
the faculties of the mind, which he does 
not, how'ever, give as complete, comprises 
perception, memory, conception, abstrac- 
tion, judgment, reason, taste, moral percep- 
tion, coiiscriousness. The representation 
of consciousness as a special faculty, w hen, 
in reality, it is the generic condition of all 
mental activity, was a pragnant eiTor in 
Reid’s philosophy ; — while his doctrine of 
the immediate or intuitive knowledge of 
mind and mutter, w hich involved the over- 
throw of the ideal system, and the scepti- 
cism (or rather tiihilism) deduced from it, 
w'lis an impoitant step in the progi'css 
of philosophy. Stewart, with some devi- 
ations, follow'cd in the track of his mas- 
ter ; but Brow'll, while he adopted many 
of the principles of Reid, de|)arted, in 
many points of fundamental impomnee, 
from liis philosophy. He assumes the 
existence of primaiy intuitions of direct 
belief, w’hich are not only necessary to 
reasoning, but to thought itself: all our 
conceptions imply the idea of form, w'hich 
is derived from relation in space (coex- 
istence), and of power, w'hich is derived 
from relation in time (successive exist- 
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encc); cause is only the invariable ante- 
cedent, effect the invariable conse<itient, 
power ibe invariable antecedence, in any 
sequence of phenomena. Ail feelings and 
thoughts are the mind itself existing in 
certain states ; consciousness is not ti tiis- 
tinct faculty, but a general term for all the 
states of the mind. Mental (iM^i-sonul) 
identity is an intuitive law of ibougiit, it 
being impossible to conceive of successive 
states but as modifications of the ])erma- 
nent being — the I. Tlie different states 
are divided by Brown into the external 
states (sensations), produced by the pres- 
ence of external objects, and the internal 
states, arising in consequence of }m;ced- 
ing affections of the mind itsidf. The 
latter class is divided into intellectual * 
states and emotions, which are all reforri- 
ble to one generic susceptibility — ^sugges- 
tion (association of ideas). The ‘laws of 
suggestion are resemblance, contrast, and 
nearness in time or place, which are all 
reducible to proximity. That capacity of 
suggestion which revives concejuions. 
Brown terms simple sxifc^estiony and that 
which gives rise to feelings of relation, 
relative suggesiim* To the former arc 
reducible those mental states commonly 
called the facidties of conception, memo- 
ry, imagination, and habit ; to the latter, 
those of judgment, reasoning, and abstrac- 
tion. But Brown's philosophy involves 
many radical inconsistencies, and w'ould 
hardly deserve to be mentioned in so gen- 
eml a sketch, were it not remarkable ns 
an open revolt against the Scotch system, 
at the moment tlie latter seermMl to be de- 
veloped witli new power, and to acquire 
new authority on the Fhiropean continent ; 
and for the tetnporary popularity it [)os- 
sessed in Great Britain, and particularly 
in this country. While France and Ger- 
many have in recent times imbibed a new” 
spirit of metaphysical infpiiry,the sci<;nc<j 
of mind lias been entirely neglected in 
Great Britain, and all interest in psycholo- 
gical researches seems to be extinct in 
that country. 

German Philosophy, To the remai k al- 
ready made, of the impracticability of giv- 
ing a satisfactory view of German ])hilos- 
ophy within the limits to wbicb we arc 
confined, we must add, that if any science 
reciuires to be studieci in a spirit of can- 
dor, and with a sincere desire to under- 
stand its real merits (and what science can 
l)c properly studie<l without such a spirit ?), 
it is intellectual philosophy, i)arlicularly 
German [)hilosophy. Nothing is easier than 
to take a phrase or a passage relating to 


subjects iM^yond the reach of the senses 
(whether of a philosophical, religious, or 
poetical character), and turn it into ridi- 
cule. We would also remark, that, since 
German philosophy has of late ycai*s di- 
verged with unprecedented rapidity in all 
directions, and system after system has 
been raised and overthrown, it has been 
oAeii asked. What has been gained by it ? 
Have the pbilosopbers settled any of the 
mysteries which have always perplexed 
the mind of man ; or have they actpiired 
any clearer and deeper knowleilge re- 
specting the most imporUiiit interests of 
human society, government, law, and the 
civil ties in general, on which they write 
so much ? We answer, that the (Germans 
Jiave actpiircd, by their philosophy, a spirit 
of scientific libeity, unknown in other na- 
tions. Every n:ition and age has its task 
and condition. As yet it h.'is not Ir >n the 
lot of GcMinany to enjoy the hles>ings of 
civil freedom, and the manly spirit which 
itgenemtes; hut the spirit which pervades 
the iKJSt (iernian works on redigion, on 
literature, on natural philosophy, may well 
challenge comparison. The s[)irit of sys- 
tem and independent thought, which G(*r- 
tiiaii philosophy has infused into German 
literature, sometimes leads, indfH>d, to pro- 
lixity of exposition, and sometimes to ex- 
tnivagaiH’e of s|)eculation ; hut liaise arc 
small disadvantages eoniparc‘d with the 
l)enetit which it has conferred ; and the 
whole, tone of the lileratun* proves, what 
we have had occasion to riMuark more 
than once alreaily, that civil liluMly alone 
is wanting to hold tlie Germans up to the 
world as a noble* and m;uily nation. While 
we dw'ell on the gof>d consecpiences 
which (hu'inan philosophy has h;id on the 
spirit of in(|niry, we are far from pretend- 
ing that it has been productive of un- 
niixed good, or that every systcjii of Ger- 
man pliilosophy which has actpiircd dis- 
tinction in its time, dcsiTves its reputation. 
How often has a figurative expression 
been laki’n for a ])rofound truth, and 
serveil as the basis of arguments and sys- 
tfuns, which sink into nothing before a 
critical investigation, and to which noth- 
ing but the imagination of Germans could 
have given a short-lived (‘xisU-nce ! This 
iinsoundness, which is found in many 
German systems, is owing, in a groat de- 
gree, to the predominance of the specula- 
tive over the active life in that country. 
Free institutions would soon enable them 
to shake oil* the dreatniness of the closet, 
by rousing them to vigorous action on 
practical subjects. The ill repute in 
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which German philosophy long stood 
wirii foreigners, is owing, partly, to the 
rerklcss independence with which most 
of the Gorman philosophers have created 
and shaped their language acconling to 
their systems, so as to render its study 
particularly difficult for strangers ; partly 
to the premature and partial applications 
which inferior talents have made of those 
'systems to other branches of literature, 
and which have mostly been known 
sooner than the onginal system ; partly 
to r(‘al extravagances ; hut greatly, also, 
to the difficulty of justly estimating so 
large and so new a department of lit- 
erature. A German philosophy, ])ropcrly 
^o called, could not appear until German 
ju’o.sc liad received a certain degree of 
•’ullivation. As long as the (Jerman jdii- 
losophcrs wrote chiefly in Latin, they con- 
fined themselves princijially to the defence 
of the predominating philosophy of the 
lime — e. g. the scholastic philosophy — or 
«‘lse attacked it (after the fifteenth cen- 
tury), hut without cstahlishing now' sys- 
tems. The proper German philosophy 
is distinguished by an incessant striv- 
ing for a systematic character, and the 
deduction of scientific conclusions from 
the simplest and most com|)rehcnsive 
jirinciplcs. It must be considered to 
begin with Leibnitz (fj. v.), towards the 
oiul of the seventeenth century. Leib- 
nitz ((]. V.) endeavored to deduce philo- 
sophical truth from necessary and innate 
ideas of reason, by the way of inathe- 
inaiical demonstration. This system he 
opposed to the sensualism of Locke. II is 
doctrine of innete ideas, of the monads, 
of the precstablishcd harmony of the 
universe, his theodicea, furnished sub- 
jects of thought to the most thinking men 
of his time. His followers, in particular 
Wolf and Baumgorten, extended his sys- 
tem, about the time of Frederic the Great; 
and, by their endeavors to reduce philo^- 
phy to one principle, and by the precise 
formulas in which they carried on their 
tlemonstrafions, the formal side of philo- 
sophical science gained very much. The 
fault of this system was, that it sought 
truth merely by the way of definitions 
and demonstrations, as in mathematics. 
Wolf’s disciples carried tin's system almost 
to absurdity. Lambert, Ploucquet, Rei- 
marus, and others, his followers, cultivated 
logic with mat success. This school 
was followed by a period of eclectic phi- 
losophy, in which, however, the scepti- 
cism of Hume, the examination of the 
understanding by Locke, the psychological 
investigations of Fcder, Garve, Mcn- 
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delssohn, the works of Plainer and Abbt, 
together with the revived interest for ait 
and criticism, and not kiss the sentimen- 
tality which reigned in poetry as well as 
in religion, excited and directed the atten- 
tion of the whole thinking world to the 
nature of their own souls, and prepared 
the way for the system of Immanuel 
Kant. (c|. V.) With him begins the second 
period of German philosophy. Heshow'ed 
that, instead of inquiring what the world 
was in itself, we ought first to inquire how 
we perceive it. Thus he l>egan to exam- 
ine all the means which man possesses 
lor the perceiition of the external world, 
and determined the laws according to 
which every organ ofierates, and the 
sphere to which it is limited. His criti- 
cism denied to reason the possibility of 
finding and proving any truth, without 
the sphere of consciousness and of ])ljysi- 
cal phenomena. The theory of Kant 
was extended by his follow:. re in many 
directions, yet not with the harmony anil 
comprehensive judiciousness with which 
he united and arranged ail the diflereut 
kinds and objects of mental activity. The 
human mind, however, was not satisfied 
with learning only its owui limits. The 
relation betwee n its own notions and real- 
ities, was again endeavored to be deter- 
mined in different ways. Fichte rejected 
the idea of any such relation, by admitting 
the absolute existence only of the thinking 
individual, by which he considered even 
the objects of thought to be produced ; 
he denied the reality of an exterior world. 
This system atoned for its exclusive char- 
acter by the high standard to which this 
vigorous spii:t mised the moral dignity 
of man. Between him and Kant stands 
Fries, in his jYeue Kritic der Vernunjl ; ln^ 
likewise was distinguished for the moral 
tendency of his philosophy. In opposi- 
tion to Fichte, Schelling i)roceeds from 
the idea of the objective absolute (see 
Objective), and arrives at length at the idea 
of individual existence (the I),fix)m which 
Fichte sets out. He liegins a third period 
ill the German philosophy with his doc- 
trine of identity, in which he determines 
the relation between subject and object. 
To him, mind and nature arc only mani- 
festations of the Divine principle, and 
the knowledge of this identity between 
thought and outward existence rests on 
intellectual intuition. Oken has founded 
a natural philosophy on this system. 
Hegel* (q. v.) has sought to establish a 

* He died in Berlin, in tlie winter of 1831 — 2, 
of the cholera. 
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strict idealism, on Schelling’s principles, 
by considering the absolute as tlie under- 
standing conceiving of itsclt) and makes 
three divisions in Jiis philosophy, — logic, 
the philosophy of natuiv, and the phi- 
losophy of mind. Each of tliesc systems 
lias, at diflTcrent periods, found many fol- 
lowers, who, with mom or less success, 
have labored to extend them in diflemnt 
directions. Krug has united all the prin- 
cipal doctrines of Kant systematically in 
his Transcendental Synthetics. Burdili 
considered all philosophy os resting on 
the idea of the absolute, which he found 
in the act of thinking; he, thcrefom, 
treated logic as a source of real knowl- 
edge. Wagner and Escheninayer en- 
deavored to correct or to extend the doc- 
trine of Schelling. Jacobi’s doctrine on 
feeling and faith is of an original diame- 
ter. Schulz(\distinguished liimself as an 
opponent of Reinhold by a limited scep- 
ticism, Platner by his aphorisms, and 
Herbait by his metafihysical fragments. 
In considering tlie many changes German 
philosophy has undergone in so shoit a 
time, we shall naturally feel inclineil to 
reproach this mania for new systems ; but 
the truth or error of any comprehensive 
view cannot be appreciated justly, until it 
is developed in a consistent form, and the 
more different systems can be compared, 
the more comprehensive and impartial 
will be our knowledge. 

Fremh Philosophy, Totally op|M)site to 
Gennan philosophy is the modem French 
phUosophy. While the former strives to 
explore the abysses of existence, and to 
comprehend the mysteries of human 
nature, and thus oflen loses tself in dights 
of imagination, the French, of late, have 
understood by philosophy little more than 
the critical investigation of those subjects 
which are comprehensible at first view, 
and have banished from philosophy all 
that cannot be gras|)ed by the plainest 
common sense ; and so far have they car- 
ried this system, that at one time it proved 
most dangerous to morality, the original 
princinles of which are by no means sus- 
ceptible of such plain and simple demon- 
stration as was required by the French 
school ; and we have little doubt that, to 
this day, sensualism, or the French phi- 
losophy, founded on Condillac’s system, 
produces fatal effects. So much, indeed, 
do the French and Germans differ, that 
what the former call phUosophy and meta- 
physics is, in fact, totally different from 
that which the latter designate by the 
same terras. It is also veiy characteristic 


of tho P'rench people, that their modem 
philoso|:)hy may be said to have unfolded 
itself ill fashionublc society. Towards the 
end <if tlie scventeeiith century, a tone 
of light philosophy was introduced into 
polite circles, in opposition to the affected 
morality then in vogue, which, however, 
had some connexion with the old roman- 
tic spirit. Both systems had adherents in 
the world of fashion, under the patronage 
of ladies : at the head of one party was 
the spiritiiel Ninon de I’Euclos, with her 
philosophizing friend Bt. Evremond ; at the 
iieuil of the other, the amiable marchioness 
de Sevign^. Both the circles acquired 
literary celebrity; language attained tho 
hight^st refinement, and conversation its 
gi*eat€ist ‘‘perfection ; but the consequence 
was, that a conversational tone was given to 
literature. Descartes (q. v.), Arnauld (q. v.), 
(to whom is tusiTilicd the Art de Ptnscr)^ 
Nicole, De la Forge, and the deep-think- 
ing Malebraiiche (ip v.), belong to another 
time. The direction which modem 
French philosophy lias taken originated 
from the English philosopher Locke, (q.v.) 
On the iloctrines of this acute reasoner a 
system of sensualism was founded by Eti- 
enne Bonnot de Condillac (born 1715, 
died 1780). He taught that the basis, the 
principle of all that is developed in our 
mind, is sensation {la facuUe de stfUir), All 
ideas, knowledge, faculties, even reflection, 
actions and customs, am successive trans- 
formations of this principle. “ The sen- 
sation only changes its fonn, os the 
ice when it is dissolved into water, and 
eva{Mirated in vapor.” (See Condillac.) 
The simplicity of his method, and the 
clearness of his exyxisifion, awakened the 
greatest inieresL He became the leader 
of a school still jircdoininating in France. 
The Encyclopoedists (sec EncyclopidUy 
the French) contributed most to its propa- 
gation, particularly Diilerot, D’Alembert 
and llelvctius. The efliict was striking: 
the most difficult of all sciences, which 
requires the deepest study and the most 
persevering reflection, was brought within 
the reach of the multitude; every one 
could talk about metaphysics. But it was 
overlooked that this system did not lead 
men a step nearer to the solution of the 
highest and most important problems. 
The system was carried farther and far- 
ther, not always in accordance with the 
views of ^e author, but acconling to the 
direction given by him. Sensation (the 
lowest degree of intellectual action, and 
that in which we are most dependent upon 
the external world) being now considered 
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the essential principle in all the operations 
of the mind, the distinction between 
sensation and perception which Locke 
had made beiii^ rejected, and man being 
regarded only os an animal of a somewhat 
finer organization than the others, but 
moved only by sensual impulses (as in the 
system of ifelvetius), the consequence 
was, that the material world was consid- 
ere<l as the only fbnn of existence, mind 
as only a connexion of atoms, the basis of 
its actions egotism, and the end of these 
actions a refined sensuality ; thence the 
belief in moral freedom, virtue, God, 
providence and immortality, was looked 
upon as a folly unworthy of a reflecting 
mind, and a com[)lete materialism became 
predominant. We have said that CondiU 
lac’s system continues to predominate in 
France ; still, however, several distin- 
guished philosophei's follow another path, 
and we are far from asserting that the 
coiisc(}uenccs which we have ascribed to 
the system still exist in their full extent 
It may lie safely said, that there prevails in 
Franco, at present, a deep-felt want of 
the belief in a God, which not being able 
to find satisfaction in the dogmas of the 
Catholic church, the mligion of the over- 
whelming majority is in an unsettled state. 
Of this want, even the propagation of the 
extravagant doctrines of the Si. Simonians, 
which would be otherwise inconceivable, 
is a strong proof. Hut there arc still more 
persons in France whose minds are un- 
illumiiied by a belief in immortality, than 
in any other civilized nation. The acute 
understanding and inexhaustible wit of 
Voltaire, the clear intellect of D’Alembert, 
at the dead of the Encyclopaedists, spread 
through society the dangerous <loctriiics 
just mentioned. Kousseau’s enthusiasm 
stands alone in the French literature of 
that time. The revolution, which pro- 
duced so great a change in the character 
of the French, and made them more 
acquainted with foreign nations than their 
p.*itional pride had allowed, especially with 
the Germans, had also considendde influ- 
ence upon llieir philosophy. The want 
of a deeper, more earnest philosophy, is 
apparent even in Rousseau’s works ; still 
more in those of St. Pien-e, Chateaubri- 
and, Claude St. Martin, and the marcpiis 
Ronald ; also Prosper de Raninte, in his 
work on the literature of France in the 
eighteenth century, was actuajed by this 
idea; and De Gorando, Villein, anti the 
. baroness tie Stael-Hol8tcin,from the same 
feeling, have directed attention to German 
philosophy. Among those who have at- 


tempted to give philosophy a better charac- 
ter, Larorniguii^rc is distinguishetl. His 
Lecons de Philosophies ouJ^sai surles Fa- 
cvlUsde VAme (2d ed., Paris, 1820, 2 vols.), 
is valuable. lie opposes the doctrine 
of Contlillac, as to the first anti sole prin- 
ciple. He stands nearer to Locke than to 
Condillac. Count Dcstutt de Tracy has 
become well known by his Jdiologk (3d 
edit., Paris, 1817). Locke and Condillac 
are his idols. He extends somewhat the 
principle of Contlillac, and considers sen- 
sations as pretlicable not only of the ob- 
jects of the exteiiial world, but also of 
those of the inner. Ch. Viet, de Bonstet- 
ten’s Eludes de VHomme (Geneva, 1821, 
2 vols.) is a valuable work, written in the 
spirit of the higher psychology, but more 
in the shape of sketches and hints than of 
a methodical system. Bonstetten strives 
particularly to defend the emotions of the 
iiear^ the feelings, against tlfe coldness of 
logicians, who derive all the operations of 
the mind from ideas only. We must 
mention also Degerando, whose Hist, 
comparee des Systhnes de la Philoso- 
phie (Paris, 1804, 3 vols.) lately appeared 
m a new edition. Victor Cousin has 
opened a new path. He approaches 
the German pJiilosopliy. (See his article.) 
His introductory Cours de Philosophie 
has lately been very well translated into 
English by Mr. Linberg (Boston, 1832, 
1 vol.). We ought to mention, also, the 
works of St. Simon, as among the modem 
works which have attracted most attention. 
(See St. Sitnon.) We shall conclude our 
i-emarks with a passage of the article Phi- 
losophies from the Enajclopidie Modems : 
“France cannot be said, at present, to 
have any system of intellectual philosophy 
])roperly its own. Fluctuating between 
the spirilualism of Germany, which rejects 
empiricism, and the views of the Scotch 
school, which admits the authority of ex- 
perience, it adopts some views from each, 
whence results a sort of eclecticism, fa- 
voralde at least to investigation, even if it 
is not, in all its parts, conformable to truth.” 

For the Italian philosophers of the 
middle ages, see itaiy, division Ualian lAt- 
erature. There is no school of modem 
Italian philosophy. For a complete liis- 
tory of philosophy, we refer to Tenne- 
iiiann’s History of Philosophy (in German ; 
Leipsic, 171)8--1810, 18 vols., in large oc- 
tavo), of which a synopsis has been also 
published, and a translation of the latter, 
by Viet. Cousin (Paris, 182! >, 2 vols., 8vo.) ; 
also to Ritter’s History of Philosophy (in 
German), not yet flnisheu. 
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pKRrrOLKSf, Giovanni Battista, one of 
the most ilistinirnished iniisieinns, wli4»se 
proper name was Cmnibattista Msi, was 
lu^rii at lVrii:i>la (luaieo liis nunie, Pvr^a- 
in the Alareh, aceordinsj to some in 
iro7, aeeordini,^ to otJiei*s in 1704. In 
J717, he eniere<l iImj Conscrvatorio ikl po- 
rt ri di Gt'sii Criifto at Naples, tht*n under 
the tlireeiion of (hu'tano Greeco. This 
iireat m;:>fer initiated liis jmpil in all the 
seert'ts of the art. At the a^o of fourteen 
\ t'ars, Per^^olesi had ilistiiiituished himsidf 
i)\' various eompositions, in w hich melody 
wa>s«icritu*i'd to artitices of counterpoint ; 
I nr iio sooner liad he left tlu^ (^onserva- 
forio. and studied tlie vocal compositions 
of Vinci and llasse, than la* (‘haniri'tl his 
manniT 4‘ntin*l\. In Ids first opi'ra, lu»w- 
1 ‘ver, only stnuo anettv wen* wt‘ll rec(‘iv- 
ed; hut prince Stiuliaiio jndi,n‘d favoraidy 
of Pi'r^olesfs talents, aiitl procuretl him 
employment* (17.40 — .*14) at the Tvatro 
nuovo. Dnriiiit this timi*, In? also com- 
pos(*il La sirva Pa ironn^ 1‘or tin* theatre 
5?an- Bartolomeo. But Ids <renius wasimt 
s.'Uistied with ordinary snhjccfs : he ^.•i/ed 
an opportunity tomaKc hiins;.lf known at 
Rome by a more important composition, 
and W’rote, in 1745, his Olimpititk^ 1‘orlhe 
theatre T(»rdinone. Yet this o[M‘r:i, though 
of jfrt'at merir, <iiil not please inin*h. 
Per^adesi now returned to Naples, and 
composed his Dixil aiul Laa//n/e,the sne- 
ci.ss of which alilirded a compensation 
f»r the tormer coldne>s of the pniilic. 
His liealth declined, and his fri«‘nds in- 
duced him to ^t) to Torre del (irect), at 
the lI>ot of mount Vesiuius, w iiich is<*on- 
sidcred salutary for pulmonary jiatieiiN. 
Here he comp<K-ed hi.- far-famed Slahat 
MaUr dolorosa, hi.- cantale Orjto^ aiul tlni 
X//?.vj, Refcina, hi> hist work. He tiled in 
174P, at Pnz/uoli, w4ien his limn* had 
jM.st he"un to spread over Ihirope. 44ie 
rheatres and the churches re.-iounded with 


his productions. In Rome, hrs Olmpiadv 
w'as ri*prt*sent4‘d anew, with the /xrt*atrst 
nuiijniliceiu'e, and its heautii*s W4*ro eii- 
thusiastically applauded. Act'ortlinj^ U» 
the universal opinion of the Italians, no 
one ever excelled Jiim in musical 4*xpres- 
sion. Some call Jiiiii tin; Domiiiichiiio, 
others even the Raplnu*!, of mnsitr ; hut. 
he is censured lor repetitions, an abrupt 
style, and rran.sposirions wJiich iiijnn.* tin* 
text. Per^olesi inclines more to the soli 
than to the powerful ; i*vr*n his Stahat, 
accordin^^ to the jud‘,uneiit of mod(*rn niii- 
sicia?is, is somewhat weak. His maiiin*r 
is tinned with nn*lancholy, orij^inatiii^, 
perhaps, Irom his fec‘l)le state of Ju‘alth. 

PouTo Rieo, or Pl krto Rico, an island 
Ju*lon?dng to l?j)ain, one of the Great An- 
tilles (of which ^u'oup it is the smallest 
and most easterly), lies helween lat. \7^' 
5(V and JjS'^ 4‘2' N’., and between Ion. 65^ 
44' and I57" Kf AV., bavin" the Atlai.iicon 
the north and the ( 'arii)h(*an sea on tlie 
south. It is sc[jarated from Ilayti, on 
the west, by airhanm*! twenty-live leagues 
broad. One hundred and ten miles in 
k*n"lh, by thirty-six in l)n*adlh. Popula- 
tion, 140,0C0, 4)f which t2.‘>,000 are slaves. 
Until Porto Rico was an expense to 
Spain ; hut since dial time foreigners havi* 
been allowed tosettk* ihi*re; and it is now' 
in a very nourishing condition. It has a 
fine climate, a f4*rlile soil, and produci*s 
collee, sugar, tobaci'o, cotton, fruits, 'fhe 
exporl.s of the year JSIO wM're 4\slimated 
at .rV>00,00() ; impi»rts at 000,000. Th.^ 
sugar crop of wasesiiniat(*d at 45,000 
hogsheads, flial of collee at lti5,000 ijuiii- 
lals. Porto Rico, which was called by 
the natives ( Arrowaiiks) /lorn/MU, w as dis- 
covered by (’olumbus in 1 104, and is .said 
to hav(* contained at that time (100,000 in- 
habitant.s, who were s«.on exterminated b) 
iJiC .Spaniards. 
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Rask (Erasmus Christian) . . 

Raspl^rry “ 

Rastadt 623 

Rat 

Ratafia (sec Liqueur) 524 

Ratan ** 

Rate 

Ratcl 

Ration 525 

Rationalism ** 

Ratisbon “ 

Ratlines " 

Rattan (see Ratan) 

Rattany, or Rataiinia Root " 

Rattlesnake ** 

Rauch (Christian) 526 

Raucourt (Sopliia) 

Raumer (Frederic Louis 

George von) 

Raupa^ (Ernest Benjamin 

Solomon) 527 

Ravaillac (Francis) 

Ravelin ** 

Raven (see Crow) '' 

Ravenna “ 

Rawdon, Lord (see Hastings, 

Francis) ** 

Ray (a fish) 

(see Optics) 528 

— — (John) 

Raynal (Guillaume Thomas 

bran^ols) 

Raynouard (Fran 9 ois Juste 

Marie) ** 

Razee 

Razors (sec Cutlery) ** 

Re, or Ri 529 

Reaction (see Mechanics) . . “ 

Read (George) 

Real (Pierre Francois) .... 

Real 530 

- (see Rial) ** 

Real Injuria (see Injuria) . . '' 
Realgar (see Arsenic) .... 

Realism (see Real) ** 

Realist ** 

Realists ** 

Rearguard 

Reaumur (Rene Antoine 

Fcrchault de) 

Recife 

Recitative '' 

Reckoning,^ in navigation 

(see Navigation) 531 

Recognizance 

Recou, or Rebound ** 

Reconnoitre “ 

Recorder 532 

Rectangular Figures and 

Solids 

Red Bay (see Laurel) .... “ 
Red Book of the Exebequer 

Red Bud « 

Red-Breast (see Redbreast^ 

Red^edar (see Juniper) . . “ 
Red River 
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Heel Sea, or Arabian Gulf . 533 

Redbreast “ 

Retlemption. Equity of (see 
Equity of Redemption) . . “ 

Redemptorists ** 

Redondillas 

Redoubt ** 

Redtop ** 

Reed (a plant) 5^ 

(Joseph) “ 

Recd-bird (see Rice-Bunt- 
ing) 535 

Reef ** 

Reefing 

Reel 

keeling (see Silk Manufac- 
ture) “ 

Rees (Abraham) “ 

Reeve (Clara) “ 

Reeving “ 

Reference (see Arbitration) ** 
Reflection (see Optics) .... ** 
Reflectors (see Burning Mir- 
rors) 536 

Reform, Parliamentarv (sec 
the end of the concliunng 

volume) ** 

Reformation ** 

Reformed Church 647 

Dutch 549 

Refraction (Double) 

Refractor, or Refracting Tel- 
escope (sec Telcscofic) . . 550 

Refuge (Cities of ) “ 

Refugees ** 

Regmia ** 

Regardant 551 

Regatta “ 

Regensburg (see Ratisbon) . 

Regent “ 

Reggio (see Modena) .... 

— — , Duke of (secOudi- 

not) 

Regiment 

Regiomontanus “ 

Regius Professors 552 

Regnard (John Francis) ... 

Regnicr (Mathurin) “ 

- - - Desmarais (Fran- 
cois Seraphim). . ^ 

Regular ** 

Regulator of a Watch .... 
Regius (Marcus Attilius) . . " 


COJJTENTS. 

Regulus (in Chemistrv) ... 553 
Reichardt (John Frciloric) . 
Reichenbach (George of ). 

, Congress and 

Convention of 
(see Congress) 554 1 

Reichenherg ** 

Reichcnhall 

Rcirhstadt ( Duke of ) 

Reid (Thomas) 

Rcil (John Christian) .... 55 

Rcinaeer (see Deer) “ 

Rcincckc (see Rcnard) .... ** 
Rciiihard (Francis Volkmar) “ 
Reinhold (Charles Leonard) 

Reinsurance 

Reis Eftendi (see Effendi). . " 

Reiskc (John James) 

Reka 556 

Relation « 

Relegatio 

Relics r 

Relief (see Relievo) ** 

(in law) 

Relievo 

Religion 557 

— — (FiStablished, or Re- 
ligion of the State) 558 

Religious << 

^ Liberty, or Liberty 

of Conscience . . ** 
——Peace (sec Peace, 

Religious) << 

Remainder “ 

Remains, Organic (see Or- 
ganic Remains, and Geol- 
ogy) 

Rembrandt vem Rhyn ( Paul ) ** 
Remonstrants' (see Amiini- 
ans, and Armiiiius) .... 559 

Remschid ** 

Remus (sec Romulus') .... “ 
R^'musat (Jean Pierre Abel) ** 

Rcnard the Fox 560 

lieiidczvous j 

Reni, Guido (sec Guitlo Rc- 

ni) ** 

Remiel (John) ** 

Rennie (John) 1 

Rente 561 

Repiiin (prince) 

Representative Govemmcnis ** 


Representatives, House of. 

(.see Congress of the Unit-' 

cd States) 561 

Reproduction (see Micro- 
scopical Animals) ** 

Reptiles ** 

Republics (see Political In- 
stitutions, and Politics). . . 563 
Repulse Bay (see North Po- 
lar Expeditions) ** 

Requetos (see Maitre) .... 

Requiem 

Reservation (mental) 

Reserve “ 

Residence (see Domici), Ap- 
pendix to vol. iv.) “ 

Resin ** 

Respiration 564 

Restitutio ill Integrum .... ** 

Restoratqiir “ 

Restoration 

Resurrection 565 

Resuscitation (see Drown- 
ing) 

Reticulated WaIN (sec Ar- 
ch' i*^cturc, vol. i. p.335) “ 

Retina “ 

Retort 

Retrenchment 

Retrocession of the Equinox- 
es (sot* Procession of the 

Equinoxes) ** 

Retz (Joan Francois Paul do 

Goiidi) ** 

Retzsch (Maurice) 666 

Reuchlin (John) ** 

Renss..:...: 567 

Revel, or Reval 568 

llevelHorc-l>paux (Louis 
Marie la) 

Appendix 569 

Napoleon “ 

Perry (fjliver Hazard) . . 593 

Philosophy 

English 597 

German 600 

French 602 

Pcrgolcsi (GiovanniBattis- 

la) . . 604 

Porto Rico “ 








